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ANNEXATION  AND  CONFEDERATION 
IN  AUSTRALASIA. 


LAST  summer  Englaud  was  atartlcxl  by  the  aews  that  a  Police 
^fagiatratc  from  Qucenttland  had  proclainird  the  aiiiirxation  to 
the  British  Crown  of  all  that  part  of  the  island  of  New  CJuinea  which 
ltd  Kast  of  the  Dutch  possessions — a  vast  tract  of  territory  rich  in 
mtnenils  ami  all  the  prwlucta  of  tropical  agricultnre,  posaesseif 
of  fine  harbours,  but  unexplored  except  along  the  coast,  and  in- 
liabited  by  a  numerous  native  population  of  whose  customs,  life, 
-and  comparative  ci^-ilization  little  is  known.  It  was  a  step  which 
|VU  doubtless  calculated  to  provoke  much  criticism  ;  and  dis- 
'eoBsiouB  in  the  Press,  in  Parliament  and  in  blue  books  followed. 
I  need  any  nothing  here  of  the  act  of  annexation  cr  of  the  comments 
Qpou  it,  except  perhaps  to  ubscrve  that  there  was  little  in  these  last,  so 
fv  as  I  taw,  of  an  unfriendly  nature.  At  the  same  time  it  seemed  to 
me  that  couwaratively  few  appreciated  the  importance  of  the  question 
cither  to  the^ustralian  Colonies  or  generally  to  the  Empire  and  to 
England.  In  any  case,  other  questions  of  a  more  domestic  or  parochial 
eharacter  sy)cedily  arose  and  diverted  the  public  interest.  Colonists 
sometimes  cnroplaia  that  matters  of  the  gravest  im{K)rt  to  them  are 
mifDnderstood  or  overlooked  here  ;  and  there  is  some  truth  in  the  com- 
pUint,  KlectioTis  arc  not  to  be  won,  or  votes  gained,  or  House  of 
Commons  divisions  turned,  by  a  careful  understanding  of  Colonial 
questions;  and  it  is  small  wonder  that  bills  and  contentions  which 
may  affect  the  balance  of  parties  should  outweigh  the  consideration 
of  measures,  nhich  involve  the  distribution  and  adjustment  of  Imperial 
forces,  but  which  are  thrown  by  their  geographical  distance  into  eora- 
ijNurmtiTC  obscurity.  There  is  always  great  risk  that,  in  popular 
rdtinAtioD,  things  small  and  present  may  overshadow  things  great  and 
remote.     Bat  if  the  Empire,  of  which  this  Island  is  the  centre,  is  to 
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ramiin  Btiii  grow — and  growth  and    existence   are  but  synonTin 
tenns — Party  Government  must  make  some  sacrifieCt  and  some  largrir*^ 
consideration  must  be  aeconleil  to  Imperial  iiitcrexts. 

Win  the  politicians,  the  wire-pnllera,  the  Testrymen*,  the  rival 
parties,  the  gigautic  electorates,  the  vast  machinery  of  dema^ra-tic 
government,  which  it  has  been  the  endeavour  of  recent  ycars^to 
create,  condescend  to  this  task?'  Kings  and  ariatocracies  have  in 
former  times  succeeded  in  holding  together  the  ccmpUcated  fabric  of 
£iDpire ;  will  the  Kiigliah  pco[>le  fail  ?  This  is  the  lai^^cst  and  most 
eerioQS  question  a  nation  can  be  called  upon  to  answer,  and  the 
jnncturc  now  before  us  in  only  one  illustration  of  it.  As  in  many 
other  instances  in  the  present  day,  it  is  not  iwssible  to  delay  long 
the  ao&wcr,  when  events  follow  upon  each  other  with  almost  breathless 
rapidity. 

Last  summer  then,  as  I  have  said,  the  news  of  the  annexation  of 
New  Guinea  reached  \.^\  The  question  seemed  new,  but  it  was 
really  old  ;  for  it  liad  long  been  the  sulijectof  controversy  and  debate 
in  Australia.  Hitherto,  however,  it  had  been  impossible  for  the 
Imperial  Oovernmcnt,  with  the  greatest  desire  to  meet  any  reason- 
able wiahes  of  tlic  Australian  Colonics,  to  accept  the  proposition  i 
the  form  iu  which  it  hud  been  presented.  Not  only  was  the  politic 
necessity  for  it  not  manifest,  but  it  was  proposed  to  cast  the  entire 
burden  of  the  cost  and  respousihility,  in  dtliance  of  fairness  an 
expediency,  upon  the  English  taxpayer. 

But  witli  last  Mummcr  came  a  new  departure.  Uuccnslaml, 
supported  by  the  other  Colonies,  de-clared  her  willingness  to  I>ear  a  full 
share  iu  the  expense  and  res|K>usibiIity  of  the  undertaking.  The 
motive,  too,  for  annexation  had  somewhat  changed.  It  was  no 
longer,  as  in  former  years,  a  vague  fear  that  some  other  Power 
might  assert  inconvenient  claims,  or  a  vague  dcsj-c  for  the  cxteusioa 
of  Anglo-Saxon  authority  :  it  had  now  become  a  defined  and  genuine 
apprehension  (rf  the  probable  acts  of  a  particular  foreign  State,  com- 
bined with  a  cousciousneas  on  the  part  of  these  Colonics,  of  their 
jfrowth  and  increased  power,  both  in  themselves  and  iu  relation  to  tho 
iCmjiire  of  wliicJi  they  arc  so  proud.  Mith  this,  too,  were  blended  n 
strong  eeutimcut  and  pride  of  race,  and  a  conviction  that  tho  South 
Pacific  was  the  heritage  of  tho  Anglo-Saxon  family.  These  and  snch 
like  considerations  swelled  the  volume  of  an  almost  unanimous  public 
feeling,  and  for  the  first  time  the  Australian  Colonics  were  moved 
by  the  same  spirit  and  spoke  with  the  same  voice.  Those  who  knew 
the  meaning  of  this  remarkable  change  pressed  it  on  the  attcntio 
of  the  Oovernmcnt. 

I  thought  then,  as  I  think  now,  that  an  answer  M'hich  n^rognize 
the  soundness  of  these  alami!<  and  claims,  and  which  pledged  the 
whole  atreugth  of  the  Empire  to  the  maintenance  of  Australian  rights 
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aid  hare  nllajcd  all  agitati'ou,  and  that  the  Colonies  vould  glndly 
lave  left  the  setilemeut  or  the  (lucstiou  iu  the  hamla  of  the  Home 
ioreriUDCDt. 

I'nfortuiiateJy  tins  wasiutt  the  course  adopted.     The  Goverument 
rero  uot  deposed  to  act  the  part  of  Richard  IJ.,  aud  to  say,  '*  I  will 
your  leader."     Nor  was  the  progress  of  events  such  as  to  allay 
cicty ;   for   Trench    aggression    in    Madagascar    and    Anani    was 
'succeeded  by  pniposals  for  fresh  importations  of  criminals  to  Xcv 
Caledouia,  and  by  fresh  stories  of  au  iuteatioa  to  establish  R^me  new 
penal  setUemeut  ia  the  Xew  Hebrides,  or  on  the  New  Guinea  coast, 
ion  it  came  to  pass  that,  by  declining  to  aet^  we  left  all  action  to 
ie  Australian  Go^'cramcutfi. 
And  now  we  receiTe  the  report  of  tiic  Inter-Colonial  Conference 
^tt  Sydney.     The  resolutions  there  adopted  are  couched  iu  uo  intem- 
perate or  disrespectful  language ;  but  the  tone  is  now  firmer,  aud 
vbile  they  call  for  much  larger  action  than  was  originally  desired, 
|lhey  lay  down  new  principles,  and  indicate  a  new  departure.     In  the 
days  of  Roman  legend,  it  was  said  that  a  stranger  once  offered  to 
ling  Tarijuin  nine  books  of  the  prophecies  of  the  Sibyl  for  a  certain 
ice     The  kiog  refused,  and  the  stranj:cr  burnt  three,  offering  tne 
lainder  fur  the  original  price.     Again  the  offer  was  refused,  und 
iu  three  IxHikfl  were  burnt,  and  the  remaining  three  were  once 
^more  tendered.    This  time  wise  though  late  couuscLs  prevailed,  and  the 
larvinng  volnmes  became  and  remained  for  ever  the  heritage  of  the 
Bomaa  people.     It  is  nn  old  and  well-known  story,  but  it  has  been 
repeated  over  aud  over  again  iu  the  life  of  nations  aud  individuals, 
tkitd  I  do  not  desire  that  it  should  tind  a  fresh  illustration  in  the 
Kory  of  our  Australian  Colonies. 

1  am  not,  indeed, prepared  to  say  that  these  resolutions,  as  they  stand, 
to  be  accepted  as  the  liest  or  as  a  final  conclusion.  They  need  not 
he  construed  with  the  severe  and  technical  accuracy  of  an  Act  of  Par- 
I  iianient.  They  rather  indicatu  the  general  spirit  in  which  their  frainers 
itttt  approached  their  task,  and  the  direction  in  which  they  desire 
tkt  tliC  Imperial  Government,  to  whom  they  fully  recognize  that 
"tic  responsibility  of  extending  the  boundaries  of  the  Empire'' 
iKloQgs,  should  move.  But  I  urn  satisfied  that  if  this  and  any 
ximilar  questions  are  discnsscd  wiih  these  great  Colonics  in  a  spirit 
of  Inok  tad  wise  statesmanship,  they  will  be  found  to  meet  ns  with 
^pw  and  fairoeso.  Small  communities  are  often  sensitive  and 
jciJoiu;  but  the  Australian  Colonies  are  large  enough  to  bear  with 
njmnimity  discussion,  criticism,  and  friendly  contradiction  in  matters 
*kidi  lure  a  common  interest  fur  them  and  us. 

liet  me  then  briefly  notice  the  general  scope  and  character  of  the 
•Tfiii  resolutions  agreed  to  at  Sydocy  on  the  5th  of  December  by  a 
l^fcrcuce  or  Convention,  in  which  all  the  Australian  Colouies^  New 
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Ze&iand,  aad  tlic  Fiji  Ulaudi  were  rc}iresented  by  men  of  the  higliesC] 
mark  and  ability.  The  rcsolations,  which  for  coDvenience'  sake  \\ 
liarc  BUBJinarized,  are  oa  follovs  :— 

1.  Tltat  the  further  acqumtion  of  dominion  in  the  South  Pacific  hy 
any  foreign  power  icoiild  be  highly  injuriotu  to  Auxtraltuia  and  the 
Empire. — It  ii  aa  unqualified  and  sweeping  proposition  which  finds 
its  counterpart  iu  the  famous  Monroe  doctrine  of  the  United  States, 
and  vliich,  aa  a  matter  of  diplomacy,  it  would  hare  bcenj  I  think, 
more  politic  to  phrase  in  somewhat  less  stringent  langtiage.  It  iv> 
too,  as  the  subsequent  retwlutions  recognize,  a  question  for  diplomatic 
action  on  the  part  of  the  Home  Government,  and  it  is  generally  wiser 
not  to  lay  down  abstract  doctrines,  which  may  offend^  and  which  i 
do  nnt  directly  advance  the  object  in  view.  "Toute  verit^,"  a* 
the  French  say,  "  u'est  pas  Iwnuc  n  dire ;"  and  it  is,  I  believe,  safer 
to  trust  to  the  natural  growth  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  and  the 
almost  certain  march  of  events  than  to  propositions  of  this  nature. 
x\t  the  same  time  the  Home  Government  may  understand,  and  evea^J 
accept  the  doctrine  iu  a  general  sense.  And  by  the  nc\t  resolution^^H 
indeed,  they  are  invited  to  place  their  own  interpretation  upon  the 
best  manner  of  giviug  efFect  to  it.  Meanwhile  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the 
AuBtralaaian  Colonies  do  not  ask  us  to  annex  the  whole  of  the  South 
Pacific,  as  has  been  rather  hastily  inferred  in  some  quarters,  but  that 
such  steps  should  be  taken  as  will  prevent  other  Powers  from 
establishing  themselves  in  commanding  positions  in  those  seas. 

2.  That   the    Conference  refrains  from   suggesting  how  beat  to 
fffect   to   the   resolutions,  in    the  confidrnt  belief  that   the  Imperia. 
Government  will  adopt  the  wisest  and  most  effectual  measures  for  doin 
so. — I  need  not,  therefore,  here  discuss  the  best  mode  of  satisfyiu 
Colonial  wishes.     It  is  a  question  which  is    prudently  left  in   its 
present  stage  to  the  Home  Government,  and  it  odinits,  as  is  plain, 
of  several    altemaiives,    accunlitig  to   the  extent   to  which   British 
and  Foreign  influences  should  be  admitted  and  adjusted. 

3.  7 hat  having  regard  to  trade  and  other  cotmdcrations,  and  fuilg 
recognizing    that   the   res/ton siliUlg  of  eilending  the  bounds  of  M 
Empire  belongs  to  the  Imperial  Govemttient,  tlte  Conference  desires  th 
immediate  incorporation  of  alt  of  that  part  of  New  Guinea  which  is  not 
claimed  by  the  Dutch  Government. — Whilst  agreeiug  iu  the  prcambl 
of  this   article,  and,  indeed,  iu  the  general  object  of  its  conclusion; 
t  think  that  the  Conference  goes  to  an  unnecessary  length  in  urgin 
the  immediate  annexation  of  the  whole  of  the  great  island  which 
nut   claimed   by  the   Dutch  Government.     To   protect  the  growin 
industries  and  trade  in  Torres  Straits,  to  restraiu  lawless  adventure, 
to  enforce  civilize^l  law,  alike  in  the  interests  of  white  and  of  coloured 
men,  I  believe  now,  aa  I  publicly  said  last  summer,  that  it  is  wise  to 
alfirm  the  Queen's  sovereignty  ou  the  New  Guinea  coost^  or  a  lari 
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yortioD  of  it.  For  tbis  much  of  actiou  the  time  has  come ;  but  I  do 
)t  nee  that  wc  arc  as  yet  either  compelled  in  self-defence,  or  induced 
biy  »elf-intcrc5t,  to  annex  the  interior  of  that  vast  and  uukuonn  terri- 
tory. Annexation  haa  a  moral,  au  well  as  a  material  and  com- 
mprrinl  ^idR ;  and  it  means  not  only  the  acfiuisition  of  rich  lands, 
and  harbours,  and  minerals  for  the  wants  of  a  more  civilized  or 
commercially- rpindcd  people,  but  of  duties  to  be  [rcrformcd  to  the 
[Satire  races  who  pass  under  our  protection. 

This  task  we  are  not  as  yet  prepared  to  undertake ;  we  arc  scarcely, 
iiideo),  informed  of  the  state  aud  character  of  the  numerous  tribes 
of  New  Guinea;  but  when  once  we  have  made  it  dear  to  the  world 
that  the  key  of  the  jwsitiou  is  iu  our  keeping,  we  may  well  leave 
the  formal  declaration  of  full  and  final  sovereignty  till  Australia 
'iierself  is  more  able  to  discharge  the  duty  ot!  administering  the 
'Continent  which  she  aspires  to  possess.  Tt  was  on  a  somewhat 
similar  principle  that  the  Queen's  Government  exercises  a  control 
over  the  long  line  of  seaboard  on  the  Gold  Coast,  and  that  this 
wniitry  has  for  many  years  declined,  against  the  wishes  of  many 
ions,  to  embarras<)  itself  by  the  assertion  of  a  territorial  jnrisdic- 
ttuo  in  the  interior.  The  result  has  fully  jnstiBcd  the  course  thus 
adopted. 

4.  T^Qt,  whife  in  general  terms  respecting  and  regretting  the  Anglo- 
-French  Convt^lion  nf   18/8,  v;hich  rtcognizeif  thf  indfpemlnice  of  the 
iVnr  Ufbridr»,  the  Conference  urges  the  crpedienaj  of  negotiating  with 
France  in  order  to  obtain  the  control  of  those  islands. — The  Conference, 
-indeed,  herp  recognizes  the  diffionlty  of  mailing  any  recommendation 
inconsistent  with  the  understanding  arrived  at  in  1878  between  the 
English  and  French  Governments  ;  hut  a  proposal  to  France  to  retire 
from  any  occupation  in  the  New  Hebrides  that  she  already  enjoys, 
«)uld  hardly  be  made   to  a  nation  with  whom  vre  arc  in   friendly 
Tclalions.     It  might,  however,  be  possible  with  the  concurrence  of 
France  herwlf,  as  suggested  by  the  Couforencc  itself,  to  "make  the 
understanding  give  place  to  some  more  definite  engagement,"  by  which 
the  neutralization  of  the  islands  might  he  secured.      In  other  words 
«e  are  not  in  a  positinn  to  insist  upon  our  claims,  but  we  may  properly 
ffl«kc  use  of  the  resources  of  a  friendly  diplomacy  to  prevent  any 
iihichief  accruing  to  onr  Australian  Colonies  by  the  neigh bourhocMl  of 
s  foreign  State. 

5.  That  the  GovfrnmentB  represented  at  the  Conference  wilt 
rtetmmend  to  their  legialaturea  a  meagure  of  permanent  appropriation^ 
^'fraying  according  to  jwjndation  such  share  of  the  cost  incurred,  as 
Jfie  Imperial  Goerrmnent  may  deetn  fair. — This  resolution,  which  I 
trnderstund  to  apply  to  all  those  that  have  preceded  it,  is  the 
spoatucoUB  admission  of  the  principle  for  which  I  personally  have 
contended,  a  condition  precedent  to  any  sound  and  wise  scheme  of 
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Ifgff  do   not  cKliausl  or  inilicate   the  full   measiirR  of  the  grave 
wliicli  thii  Sydney  Confereucc  baa  raised.     Wo  live  in  an 
sgv  of  lai^e  iiatiuualitics,  wbeu  mcu  of  the  same  race  arc  disponed 
to  ftise  their  differences,  and  to  gather  tlicmselves  into  a  single  com- 
munity; ftiui  the  leudoncy  is  felt  in  Australia,  as  it  has  been  alreadv 
frit  hi  Europe  and  America.     But  out  of  these  resolutions — some 
of  them  ftbstrttct,  and  some  of  them  practical — for  the  exteusiuu  of 
British  territory,  or  for  the  exclusiun  of  foreign  influence^  springs  the 
jct  larger  question  of  a  closer  union  among  themiiclvcH ;  and,  aa  a 
possible  cousequence,  some  admin  is  trativc  changes   in  their    public 
and  otficial  relations  vrith  England.     Some  fenr  years  ago  Australian 
Confederation  xraa  no  popular  subject  in  Australia.      I  can  remember 
the  time  when  the  mere   allusion   to  such  a   contingency  with  the 
antbority  of  a  Downing  Street   utterance  would  have  been,  lo  say 
the  least,  considered  very  infelicitous.      Long,  too,  after  that  time,  the 
certain   conflict  of  interests,  the  opposition  of  tariflfs,  and  the  risk  of 
local  jealousies,  wotdd  have  made  any  sueli  proposal  absolutely  idle. 
1q  all  tbcMC    respects   wc  may   note  a  great  change,  suRicicnt    to 
warrant  us  in  taking  a  distinct  forward  step.      Not  indeed  that  the 
time  bos  eome  when  a  system  of  confederation  perfect  and  complete  in 
all  its  parts  is  possible.     Questions  like  these,  involving  the  sacrifice 
of  |»rivate    feeling    and  public  policy,  the   disturbance    of  existing 
interests  and  the  readjustment  of  parties,  ortlinarily  move  gradually. 
It  i*  not  often    that  a  great  scheme  can  step  forth   full  grown  and 
panoplied,  either  from  the   resolutions  of  a   Conference,  or  from  the 
brain  of  a  statesman ;    and    the   schemes  which    do   not   come  too 
Tspidty    to    maturity    havo     in    them  the    promise    of  a  sounder 
ud    longer  growth.       Canadian   Confederation     was    no    cxccpttou 
to   this   nile,  though   at    first   sight    it    may   seem  to  be    so.      It 
"Ws  preceded  by  many  Conferences  and  some  abortive  attempts,  and 
ike  ground  was  prepared  for  the  final  and  successful  consummation 
of  1867  by  fall   and  frequent  discussions,  by  the  exercise  of  frank 
conciliation  and  tact,  by  the  sacrifice  of  personal  interests  and  claims^ 
and  by  the  common  action  of  statesmen  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 
It  fell,  indeed,  to   my  lot  to  gather   up  the   threads,  and   to  carry 
throogh  Parliament,  the  great  measure  which  has  incorporated,  for 
many  generations  I  trust,  the  separate  provinces  of  that  magnificent 
territory   in   the  Dominion    of   Canada ;    but   it    would   have  been 
impossible  for  rac  or  for  any  English  Minister  to  do  this,  unless  aided 
by  much  preliminary  preparation.     1  may,  in  the  instance  of  Canada, 
lay  how  ranch  I  owed  to  the  conscientious  industry  of  my  immediate 
predecessor,  Lord  Cardwell.      In  ISfiT,  Canada  was  ri|)e  for  the  great 
change,  the  conditions  were  not  unfavourable,  and  if  the  opportunity 
hod   bre-n  lost,  the  great  scheme   would  probably  have  been  long — 
very  long — retarded.     But   it  is  clear  that  the  full  confederation . 
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for  wliich  Canada  wu  ready  ia  1867,  is  cot  t(Mlaj  practicable  in 
Australian  Colouies. 

Melbourne  aud  Sydney  stand  in  stronger  rivalry  to  each  other  thi 
Halifax  and  Quebec,  or  than  Fredericton  and  Toronto  ever  did  ;  th( 
aBtagouism  of  tariR^  is  mure  marked  iu  Australia  tbau  it  ever  vas  in 
Cauada ;  aud,  although  the  establishment  of  penal  or  military  atatioui 
by  a  foreign  Government  in  the  ueighbouring  islands  eonstiiute«  a 
strong  motive  for  tiuiue  furtn  of  union,  there  is  nothing  iu  Australasia 
that  correspouds  in  real  politieal  force 'and  pressure  to  the  presence  of 
a  powerful  State  marching  with  the  Canadian  frontier  for  3,000  miles. 

But  tliough  ultimate  and  complete  union  must  probably  be 
approached  by  suceessire  steps,  tbe  last  few  years  have  contributed 
somevrhat  to  this  result.  As  i-egards  Australia  itself  the  rivalries 
and  jealousies  of  former  times  arc  Ic&scucd;  there  has  been  an  insen- 
sible growth  of  common  action  iu  matters  of  postal,  telegraphic,  ocean, 
and  railway  communication,  there  has  I>ecu  a  larger  interconrscboth 
social  and  commercial ;  aud  tlierc  have  been  iutcr-colonial  conference^ 
on  matters  of  general  welfare  or  safety,  binding  one  and  all  to 
sense  of  common  interest  and  action.  Last,  but  iiot  least,  tlie  lirai 
is  close  at  baud  when  one  line  of  milroad,  though  uufortunately  tbi 
gauge  is  not  uniform,  will  unite  all  the  principal  towns  along  the 
board  of  the  great  Continent  with  each  other. 

But  if  this  is  tlie  case  as  among  the  Australasian  Colonies,  it 
not  less  BO  as  between  them  and  the  Mother  Country.  Tliosc  ti( 
which  arc  created  by  commerce,  frequent  intercourse,  the  intcrchouj 
of  thought,  upinion,  and  material  interests,  have  been  greatlj 
iitrengthened  between  England  and  Australia.  Eminent  Anstralians 
frequently  visit  us  ;  their  sons  come  "  home" — as  wc  and  they  rightly 
call  it — for  those  educational  advantages  which  an  old  countiy  like 
England  must  possess  above  all  other  places.  Australians  buy  our 
laud,  and  Eoglishmeu  hold  Australian  securities  ;  whilst  iu  the  poorer 
elasiscs  of  our  societyjiu  large  towns  or  country  hamlets  alike,  there 
is  a  curiously  large  Australian  conucctiou — far  larger  than  is  ordinarily 
5Ui>i)osed — created  and  maintained  by  the  frequent  commuuicatious 
which  pass  In'twceu  well-to-do  emigrants  aud  their  families  at  home. 
In  other  words  there  is  a  steadily  iucrcasing  drift  of  drcumstances 
and  feeling  from  England  to  Australia,  aud  from  Australia 
England. 

There  is  a  class  of  politicians  who  arc  always  predicting  the  d'u 
ruption  of  the  Empire,  and  the  separation  of  our  great  Colouii 
from  the  Imperial  fold — prophets  of  evil,  in  whose  heart  sometimi 
the  wish  ia  father  to  the  speech.  It  would,  indeed,  be  a  glorious  day 
for  the  enemies  of  England  if  ever  that  marvellous  fabric  of  Euglis) 
hardihood  aud  statesmanship  should  fall  to  pieces;  if  the  statel] 
C9lumn  shonld  be  broken  ;  the  beacon  light  be  quenched  ;  the  proi 
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iigh  Lopes  and  matchless  dcstinica  be  disappointed.  But  T 
ui  sec  no  solid  reason  for  sueh  fear.  Granting  only  tbe 
exercise  of  oomraon  prudence  on  both  sides  of  tlic  globe,  and  tbe 
tame  sj-mpathy  for  them  here,  as  there  is  a0cctiou  for  us  there, 
nothing  short  of  public  lunacy  need  break  the  bonds  of  self-interest 
and  loyalty  which  bind  Australia  to  England. 

From  this  point  of  view  there  arc  three  great  forces  which 
must  be  pillars  in  any  system  of  Confederation,  and  must  afl'ect 
all  iti  parts  and  rclationa,  whether  internal,  as  between  Colony  and 
Colony,  or  external,  as  between  Australia  and  the  mother  country ; 
Ta»tiic8s  of  our  commerce — the  ccmcutiDg  inttucuccs  of  combined 
ttimcc — and  the  pride  of  race  and  Empire,  united    to  the  loyalty 

for  a  common  Sovereign. 
By  the  latest  returns  to  which  1  have    access,  I   observe  that  in 
wand  figures  tbe  value  of  the   trade   between  the  United   Kingdom 
fid  .\nstralia  is  stated   to  exceed  considerably  £10,000,000,  whilst 
lucal  trade  betweeu  the  vurioua  Australasian  Colonics  and  other 
ttnntrics  is  about  as  much  again.    It  is  a  very  large  interest,  rcprc- 
rnting  tbe  wealth  and  welfare  of  many  individuals  on  each  side  of 
be  glotn: ;  but  the  purely  British  interest  w^hicb  it  represents  is  far 
tTOLd  wliat  the    figures   seem  to  show;  for  the  greater  [lortion  of 
be  iatcr-eolonial  and   foreign   trade  of  Australia  is  really  British 
«iied.     Three  great   streams  of  commerce — from   luirope  by  the 
^npcaud  the  Suez  Canal — from  India  and  the  East — and  from  America 
leir  ricli  flood  into  the  Australasian  group,  and  mainly  through 
baunels  of  Knglisb  enterprise  and  capital. 
This  joint  trade,  which  it  is  the  vital  interest  of  Australia  not  leas 
tkan  of  Great  Britain  to  cherish,  and  which  year  by  year  is  increasing 
in  volume,  needs  for  its  security  in  time  of  war  the   protection   both 
of  }u)glisb   ships   and  of  Australian  furtitlcatious.     Both  parties  arc 
^ully  eoneemed  in  providing  that  the  dcfcnec  of  our  united  com- 
rcc  should  be  effectually  secured  in  both  ways ;    and  both  have 
much  to  do  before  that  result  can    be   said   to  be   completely 
"cliieved.      Our  squadron  in   the  South  Pacific  is  much   below  the 
odard  which  prudence  requires ;  and  though  New  South  Wales 
Victoria    have  expended  no  mean  sum  upon  the  necessary  arma- 
^Dts  aud  fortifications,  there  yet  remains  both  there   and   in  other 
of  the  Continent,  as  well  as  in  New  Zealand,  much  to  do  I)nfore 
material  and  eommerciaJ  interests  of  Australasia  can  be  pronounced 
to  be  safe.    The  principle  indeed  upon  which  a  joint  system  of  defence 
'^Eaglish  and  Australian  interests  in  those  waters  can  be  framed — 
tficluding  as  it  must  Imperial  fleets  and  Colonial  ships  or  contribu- 
tions, harbours,  fortificiations,  armaments,  stores,  land  forces,  disei- 
plinc,  local   organization,   home  supervision  with  a  variety  of  other 
•ictails — boa    often    been   mooted,    but    never   yet  solved.     I  have 
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repeatedly  eipresscd  ray  belief,  that  the  question  is  only  one  of  tioMf. 
The  outlines  are  in  existence,  and  it  only  needs  to  fill  them  np  in' 
detail  and  to  apportion  the  duties  and  liabilities  to  the  contracting 
p&rtiei ;  the  Colonial  Parliament«  and  Governments  ha\'e  given  proof 
of  generosity  and  pntriotirai  ;  'and  if  only  there  i^  patience  and 
steadiness  of  purpose  in  working  out  this  combined  mm  in  politics 
and  arithmetic,  I  have  little  doubt  of  a  satisfactory  solutiou. 

For  I  mnst  again  and  again  say  that  Englishmen  never  make  a 
grcatet  mistake  than  when  they  regard  these  Colonial  questions  from 
a  hard  political  or  mateiial  stand'point.  The  ledgers  of  commerce 
and  the  manuals  of  political  economy  do  not  shnt  up  witlmi  their 
pages  the  whole  philosophy  of  this  matter;  and  the  recollections  of 
home,  the  love  of  kith  and  kin  acroas  the  sea,  the  traditions  of  the 
old  country,  and  above  all,  that  strange  feeling — which  is  unintelligible 
to  some  classes  of  English  politicians,  but  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
esists  so  strongly  in  distant  Colonies,  as  those  well  know  who  have 
witnessed  it,  and  which  we  call  loyalty  to  tlie  peraon  of  a  Sovereign 
whom  the  vast  majority  have  never  seen  and  never  can  sec — all  these 
are  inflocnces  of  incalculable  power  in  determining  the  nature  and 
dnration  of  the  connection  of  England  with  her  Colonies. 

Two  other  quc^itions  indeed  remain,  which,  though  it  is  impossible 
to  discuss  them  here,  ought  to  be  noticed ;  first,  the  form  of  federation, 
or- — to  apeak  more  correctly — of  the  federal  action,  which  may  result 
from  the  Sydney  Confcrenec,  and  secondly,  the  changcn  in  om'ofllcia) 
and  public  relations  with  Australia,  which  directly  or  indirectly  this 
may  involve.  The  second  of  these  two  questions  so  obviously  depends 
on  the  uaturc'of  the  fctleration  to  he  established,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  do  more  than  to  allude  to  it,  but  it  may  not  perhaps  bo  premature 
to  say,  wilh'  all  reserve  and  caution,  a  ycry  few  wortls  upon  the  first 
subject. 

The  Sydney  Conference  is  reported  yTitnes,  December  8).  to  have 
resolved  in  favour  of  a  *'  Federal  (Council  to  deal  with  matters  in 
which  united  action  may  be  desirable,  and   to  have  prepared  a  Bill 
for  the  constitution  of  this  Council  which  the  Imperial  GoTcmmcnt 
will    be    requested    to    cariT    through    next   Session."     Since    this 
appeared  iu  the  Times,  some   further  explanation   has  beeu  given  of 
the  powers  which  it  is  proposed  to  a^isign  to  the  Council ;  and  the 
abseure  of  a  common  fiscal  policy  has  been  made  subject  of  comment. 
It   is   said  that  any  scheme   coufcdcratiug    Xcw   South  Wales   and 
Victoria  without  a  revolution  in  tlie  tarifT  of  one  or  the  other  eould 
not  last  out  a  decade.     It  is  doubtless  a  very  grave  difficulty,  which 
I  cannot  believe  tliat  the  mt-mbers  of  the  Inter-colouial  Coufercnce, 
comprising  as  it  does  men  who  have  grown  grey  in  the  public  service, 
and  who  are  familiar  with  the  fiscal  rondltious  of  theite  Colonies,  can 
have   overlooked ;   hut  if  the   arrangement    should  endure  for   ten 
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jan  there  is  time  for  many  compromises  and  adaptations,  and  the 
rinl  principles  of  Protection  and  Free  Trade  brought  face  to  face 
wWiin  closed  lists  may  fight  out  the  controversy.  The  victory  will 
remain  to  the  stronger,  and  in  politics  as  in  most  other  human  things 
the  chapter  of  accidents  is  a  long  one.  Serious,  therefore,  as  the 
diffienlty  is,  I  cannot  regard  it  as  a  necessarily  fatal  one. 

Independently,  however,  of  this  consideration,  the  resolution,  if  I 
rightly  undentand  its  object,  points,  not  to  a  close  federation  such 
u  was  adopted  in  Canada,  where  the  Central  Government  embraces 
lU  matters  of  administrative  importance,  eicept  those  that  are 
reserved  to  the  several  Provinces,  but  to  a  Federal  Council  for 
objects  of  common  interest,  and  chiefly  external.  Federal  Government 
ii  u  institution  which  is  not  limited  to  one  single  form,  though  many 
persons,  if  they  were  asked  to  name  an  illustration  of  this  form  of 
Government,  would  probably  not  be  able  to  proceed  in  their  enumera* 
tion  beyond  the  Swiss  Cantons,  the  United  States,  and  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  if  indeed  they  succeeded  ia  advancing  so  far.  But  there  have 
been  many  instances,  as  every  student  of  History  knows,  some  of  them 
doser,  some  looser  in  their  bond  of  connection ;  some  of  a  more, 
tome  of  a  less  perfect  kind  of  union  ;  and,  although  government 
by  means  of  a  federal  machinery  is  of  an  eminently  artificial  kind, 
and  the  product  of  a  later  rather  than  an  earlier  civilization,  it  has 
the  merit  of  being  elastic,  and  capable  of  adaptation  to  the  varying 
conditions  of  public  life  and  society  ia  different  communities.  The 
three  illustrations  that  I  have  given  represent  comparatively  high 
forms  and  organizations  of  Federal  Government ;  but  the  Federal 
Council  which  I  understand  to  be  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
Sydney  Conference  is  clearly  of  a  looser,  and,  so  to  say,  of  a  less 
perfect  kind,  embracing  fewer  subjects,  and  for  that  reason  perhaps 
better  suited  to  the  present  condition  of  the  Australasian  Colonies, 
and  their  relations  to  each  other.  Divided  by  long  distances  of 
tea  and  land,  and  consisting  of  vast  tracts  of  territory  as  yet 
unpeopled,  and  necessarily  to  remain  unpeopled  for  many  years 
to  come;  with  different  climates  and  commercial  interests,  the 
Australian  Colonies  cannot  probably  yet  bear  the  strain  of  a  uniform 
Legislation  and  Government.  That  conflict,  which  exists  in  every 
federal  system,  between  the  central  authority  and  the  constituent 
States,  would  be  now  unduly  in  favour  of  the  latter;  and  it  would  be 
impossible  in  present  circumstances,  permanently  to  adjujst  the  rights 
and  duties  of  the  several  parts  with  any  fairness.  For  the  moment  the 
central  control  must  be  administered  with  a  prudent  reserve,  and  a 
silken  and  elastic  band  is  needed  rather  than  a  severe  and  rigid  chain. 
As  the  Australasian  Colonies  grow  in  strength  and  experience,  they 
will  better  judge  of  the  burden  that  they  can  carry :  but  I  believe  that 
wisdom  and  policy  in  this  early  period  of  union  point  to  the  old  stage 
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coach  maxim,  so  to  adjust  the  powers  a;nd  duties  of  Government  as  to 
"  ease  the  springs  and  subdivide  the  load*' — this  only  being  carefully 
provided  that  no  fundamental  or  irrevocable  provision  be  now 
introduced  into  the  system,  which  may  cramp  its  natural  expansion 
in  the  direction  which  it  ought  ultimately  to  take. 

A  great  deal  might  be  written  in  detail  on  this  question,  full  of 
great  and  practical  results  both  to  Australia  and  to  England ;  but  I 
have  said  all  that  it  now  seems  to  me  either  necessary  or  indeed  desir- 
able to  say.  I  cannot,  however,  conclude  without  the  expression  of  a 
most  earnest  hope  that  the  Home  Government  may  shovr  in  no  hesi- 
tating manner  that  they  share  the  anxieties,  and  that  they  desire,  as  far 
as  in  them  lies,  to  meet  the  wishes  of  our  Australian  fellow-subjects  ; 
and  that  they  may  know  how  to  inspire  the  conviction  that  Australia 
and  the  Australian  people  are  regarded  by  us  here  in  England  as 
integral  parts  of  this  Empire — flesh  of  our  flesh,  and  bone  of  our  bone — 
as  fully  as  if  we  were  dealing  with  Yorkshire  or  Hampshire,  instead  of 
the  Antipodes.  Happily  no  party  feeling  need  colour  this  question,  or 
sway  its  decisions ;  and  it  will  be  a  grave  and  even  criminal  mistake 
if  it  is  ever  allowed  to  do  so.  M'hat  is  required  is,  not  only 
the  sincere  desire  to  promote  Australian  interests,  and  to  bind  them 
up  as  closely  as  possible  in  the  common  bundle  of  Imperial  rights 
and  duties,  but  to  remember  that  while  these  great  Colonies  are,  and 
arc  proud  to  be,  identified  with  us,  as  part  of  the  same  nation  living 
under  the  same  Sovereign,  the  circumstances  and  conditions  of  their 
life  in  the  South  Pacific  are  so  far  difl"ereDt  from  ours,  that  objects 
which  seem  to  us  of  minor,  are  to  them  of  the  highest  importance, 
and  that  dangers  upon  which  some  here  look  as  remote,  if  not  visionary, 
appear  to  tliem  to  be  near  and  real. 

Carnarvon. 


THOUGHTS    ABOUT   APPARITIONS. 


THE  greater  number  of  ghost  stories — perhaps  nearly  the  whole 
of  them — are  generally  disbelieved  ia  the  nineteenth  century. 
Few  persons  will  dispute  the  propriety  and  justice  of  this  result.  Many 
of  the  stories  represent  the  ghosts  as  beings  of  so  foolish  and  unmean- 
ing a  character,  that  respect  for  the  spirits  of  the  departed  almost 
enforces  unbelief.  Many  hare  been  explained  by  physical  and  even 
commonplace  and  vulgar  causes — such  as  rats,  starlings,  and  even 
mischievous  boys  and  girls,  or  wicked  people  who  have  some  purpose 
to  gain  by  deluding  their  neighbours  into  belief  in  a  supernatural 
visitation.  Falsehood,  imagination,  exaggeration,  and  that  peculiar 
process  of  evolution  or  growth  which  goes  on  when  a  story  passes 
from  mouth  to  mouth — vires  acquirit  eundo — account  for  a  large  por- 
tion. And,  lastly,  there  are  many  stories  which  would  be  remarkable 
if  they  could  be  substantiated,  but  which  it  is  impossible  to  lay  hold 
of  in  their  original  form,  and  the  basis  of  which,  therefore,  it  is 
impossible  to  estimate  as  to  its  reality  or  unreality. 

The  most  sceptical  person,  l^oyf-vpr^  will  allow  that  there  are  to  be 
found  in  the  midst  of  the  rabble  and  mob  of  ghost  stories  certain 
narratives  of  a  very  respectable  and  even  solemn  aspect,  which  it  is 
not  easy  entirely  to  put  on  one  side  as  manifestly  fictitious,  and 
which  certainly  do  not  seem  to  be  chargeable  with  obviously  puerile 
or  anile  absurdity.  There  is,  for  example,  a  remarkable  class  of 
stories  depending  upon  one  alleged  fact — namely,  the  appearance  of 
a  person  deceased,  nearly  at  the  moment  of  decease,  to  some  other 
person  to  whom  the  deceased  has  been  known  in  life.  These  stories 
may  be  described  as  well-nigh  legion ;  there  are  several  which  may 
be  mentioned  as  even  deserving  the  epithet  of  classical ;  and  they 
seem  to  be  occurring  in  this  rationalistic  nineteenth  century  as  fre- 
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quently  as  in  the  less  cnligbtcned  centuries  which  have  preceded  it. 
^Vhatever  else  may  be  said  of  stories  of  this  cla&s,  at  least  it  cannot 
and  must  not  be  said  that  thpy  are  to  absurd  and  childish  that  they 
arc  unworthy  of  the  fitightcst  consideration  on  the  part  of  aensibln 
and  thoughtful  uicu./^^ 

Reflection  npon  this  class  of  story  has  led  me  to  some  speculative 
thoughts  of  a  partly  physical  and  partly  spiritual  kind,  which,  I  think, 
miiy  possibly  be  iiitcrcstiug ;  [>us.sibly,  also,  useful  and  suggestive,  and 
which  therefore  I  have  written  down,  and  now  submit  to  the  con- 
sideration nf  tlic  candid  and  thoughtful  reader. 

It  will,  however,  make  my  paper  more  readable,  and  therefore  will 
assist  the  purpose  which  I  have  in  view,  if  I  introduce  the  subject 
by  telling  a  story  of  the  kind  above  indicated,  which  was  lately  told 
in  my  presence  by  the  person  concerned — which  has,  I  believe,  not 
been  in  print  before,  and  which  will  bring  vividly  before  the  readcr'A 
mind  the  kind  of  apparition,  or  alloged  apparition,  npon  which  I 
desire  in  this  paper  chieliy  to  tix  his  thoughts. 

A  Cambridge  student,  my  informant,  had  arranged,  some  years 
agi),  with  a  fellow-student  that  ther  should  meet  together  in  Cam- 
bridge at  a  certain  time  for  the  purpose  of  reading.  A  short  time 
before  going  up  to  keep  his  appointment  my  informant  was  in  the 
South  of  Kngland.  Waking  in  the  night  ho  saw,  as  he  imagine-d, 
his  friend  sitting  at  the  foot  of  his  bed.  He  was  iiurpriiied  by  the 
eight,  the  more  so  as  his  friend  was  drij)ping  with  water  :  he  spoke, 
but  the  apparition,  for  so  it  seems  to  have  been,  only  shook  its  head 
and  disappeared.  This  appearance  of  the  absent  friend  occurred  twice 
during  the  night.  Information  was  soon  received  that,  shortly  before 
the  time  of  the  apparition  being  seen  by  the  young  student,  his  friend 
had  been  drowned  while  bathing. 

This  story  has  the  typical  features  of  a  whole  class.  The  esaenti&l 
characteristic  is  the  reeoguitiou,  after  phjTiical  dissolution,  of  a 
deceased  person,  by  one  who  has  known  him  in  his  lifetime,  in  the 
form  which  distinguished  him  while  a  member  of  the  living  human 
family.  Stories  of  this  class  contain,  in  a  simple,  humble,  prosaic 
form,  the  features  of  Shakespeare's  magnificent  poetical  creation  in 
"  Hamlet.''  It  will  be  remembered  how,  in  this  case,  the  poet  lays 
stress  upon  the  identity  of  appearance  between  the  deceased  king 
aud  the  ghost : — 

UarceHiu — U  it  not  like  Iko  king  t 

Sont{Q—A%  l!iou  ait  U>  thynvU: 

Sitcli  uiui  tliu  very  arnioar  be  litul  hd, 
^^^M-■n  be  U>fl  (Hiiiitl-.im  v., rum   •'.nulinteil  r 

So  rrowited  in  ,-  iiarlc, 

'Til  itnngc. 


Again: — 


Ttamlrt — Hi»  ItcAfil  wa»  griz^dnl  7     No  T 
/<'orari9— It  WM  u  r  hsrc  mcu  ti  lu  titi  life, 
A  MtbU  kllvtireil. 
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Obtcrve,  imt  merely  the  face  ami  features,  but  the  armour  also, 
iiicDtifying  the  appuritioa  with  the  deceased  kiog. 

Now  let  mc-tiaas  {rom  the  spiritual  to  the  phyatcal,  and  endeavour 
to  expound  some  uotiouB  concerning  real  vision  and  supposed  vistou 
of  objects,  which  m&y  be  useful  iu  helpiug  us  to  form  aometlnng 
lika  a  rationale  o£  such  apparitions  as  those  of  which  I  have  beeu 
speakiog. 

Hoat  persons,  in  these  duy»  of  science  and  science-gossip,  I 
suppose,  know  something  of  the  manner  la  which  vision  is  produced, 
se>  far  at  least  as  the  process  can  be  known.  It  will  be  necessary, 
however,  for  my  purpose  brietly  to  describe  the  process. 

Whcu  an  object  is  placed  before  the  eye,  tfae  light  emanating 
from  each  point  of  the  object  falls  upon  the  eye,  aud  having  passed 
through  the  several  lenses  and  humours  of  which  the  eye  is  com- 
posed, is  made  to  couvcrge  ujmn  a  point  iu  the  screen  or  retina 
■which  constitutes  the  hinder  portion  of  the  eye  ;  and  so  a  picture  is 
formed  upon  the  retina,  much  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  photo- 
grapher's camera-obseura.  Iu  fact,  the  eye  may  be  described  with 
none  advantage,  and  without  much  error,  as  being  a  living  camera- 
obscum.  Th.;  retina  is  iu  reality  the  expanded  extremity  of  the 
optic  nerve,  which  communicates  with  the  brain ;  our  object, 
therefore,  by  means  of  the  machinery  of  the  eye,  is  placed  in 
immediate  communication  with«tlie  brain  ;  ever}'  wave  of  light  from 
each  point  of  the  object  produces  a  vibration  on  the  retina,  and  so 
presumably  on  tlic  brain.  After  this  our  physical  investigation 
comes  to  an  end — the  vibrations  of  light  from  our  visible  object  are 
lost  in  mystery.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  we  know  nothing 
more  than  men  knew  centuries  ago.  A  man  says,  "I  see  a  ship;" 
and  he  telU  the  truth,  but  how  he  sees  it  neither  he  nor  any  one  else 
can  tell.  You  track  the  ship  to  its  picture  on  the  retina,  but  there 
you  must  leave  it :  even  if  you  say  that  you  can  connect  it  with  the 
brain,  you  have  still  an  infinite  gap  between  the  impression  on  the 
brain  aud  the  icsult  cxpre^cd  by  the  words  ''I  sec.'' 

The  fact  is.  that  in  vision  we  have  a  demonstrable  transition  from 
the  physical  to  the  spiritual ;  how  the  trausitiou  takes  place  it 
bailies  our  iuteilcct  and  our  imagination  cveu  to  guess,  but  that  there 
i>  such  a  transition  uo  one  cau  doubt.  The  electric  telegraph  conveya 
iti  vibrations  along  the  wires  and  aficcts  the  receiving  instrument 
(whatever  it  may  be)  at  the  other  end  of  the  wire,  but  you  need  your 
recQiTing  clerk  to  interpret  the  vibrations  aud  make  intelligible  the 
neHMigc  conveyed.  And  there  is  quite  as  definite  a  transformation  and 
tnuutttiou  in  the  case  of  sight,  when  the  visual  message  &om 
an  external  object  has  been  received  by  the  brain  j  the  hraiu  is  the 
receiving  instrument,  the  receiving  clerk  is  the  mind  of  man. 

Thia  being  so,  is  it  uot  at  least  conceivable  that,  as  the  object 
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mares  the  risual  machinerr  of  the  ere,  aod  this  mmchinery  mores  the 
miud,  80  if  the  mind  be  directly  mored  (supposing  for  &  moment  that 
tbii  is  possible),  the  result  may  be  the  movement  of  the  vimal 
machinen*,  ur  at  ail  events  the  production  of  the  imprcsatou  that  it 
has  been  so  moved  ?* 

To  illustrate  my  meaning,  take  the  case  of  the  -nnging  of  a  bell. 
The  palling  of  the  bclUrope  causes  the  bell  to  give  forth  a  sound ;  tf 
you  hear  that  sound,  yon  conehulc  that  the  rope  has  been  pulled  ;  and 
if  the  bell  should,  in  reality,  have  been  rung  by  some  one  who  had 
immediate  access  to  it,  you  wonld  still,  in  default  of  other  knowledge, 
conclude,  though  erroneously,  that  the  sound  arose  from  the  pulling  of 
the  rope. 

Nov  let  it  be  supposed,  for  argument's  sake,  that  the  mind  can 
be  acted  upon  otherwise  than  through  the  senses.  Tlie  senses,  as  wc 
all  know,  are  the  ordinary  avenues  to  the  miud,  especially  the  two 
highest  of  the  senses — namely,  seeing  and  hearing;  still  it  docs  noi 
seem  unreasonable  to  snppose  that  there  may  be  other  avenues.  If 
man  has  a  spiritual  nature  which  is  embodied  in  a  fleshly  tenement 
— which  is  at  least  a  reasonable  supposition,  and  corresponds  almost 
to  a  human  instinct — and  if  there  be  spiritual  beings  which  are  not 
80  embodied,  then  it  would  seem  not  unreasonable  to  supi)Osc  th^' 
those  spiritual  bcinga  should  be  able  to  hold  converse  with  the 
spiritual  part  of  men  without  the  use  of  those  aveuues  which  the 
senses  supply,  and  which  arc  the  only  means  whereby  one  material 
being  can  communicate  with  another.  To  take  the  highest  example 
of  all :  it  seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that  God  can,  and  docs,  commu- 
nicate directly  with  the  spirit  of  man.  Certainly  this  is  assumed  in 
Holy  Scripture,  and  it  ia  difficult  to  conceive  of  any  form  of  rcligi^ 
in  which  the  (wsaibility  of  commerce  betwccu  the  Spirit  of  God  ."ij&t 
the  spirit  of  man  does  not  constitute  an  important  clement.  The 
notion  of  actions  being  inspired  by  God,  or  of  communications  which 
may  properly  be  expressed  by  the  plirase  "God  said,"  or  "Thus' 
saith  the  Lord,"  does  not,  to  say  the  very  least,  strike  the  mind  as 
an  impossible  or  even  as  a  strange  notion.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
dilhculty  is  rather  to  conceive  of  God  as  a  spiritual  being,  tc  whose 
will  and  power  the  being  of  mankind  is  doe,  without  recognizing, 
as  a  first  principle,  the  possibility  of  communication  betwccu  God  and 
that  part  of  man  which  may  be  said  to  be  most  akin  to  Ijimsclf. 

JLct  us  go  a  step  further.  Is  it  not  conceivable  that  the  spiritual 
part  of  maDj  when  "  set  free  from   the  burden  of  the   flesh,"  may 

*  TIio  dtatinctJon  lietweeii  onlhiary  imv/a  ami  Uie  rv%-omo  process  snggMtfil  is 
text  rany  ba  rqireitiitnl  thus— 

Onlinary  prwr^M. 


Koowli' 


ii.t. 
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'■ndcr  conditions  n-bich  vc,  of  course,  aro  not  in  a  position  to  deter- 
rainc)  have  comuiuuicatiou  with  the  spiritual  part  of  another  man 
who  Btill  \vti»  in  the  bodf  ?  I  do  not  at  all  say  tliat  we  could  anti- 
cipate by  the  |>o\rer  of  reason  that  this  ^rould  be  so;  but  I  can  sec 
pnthing  unreasonable  iu  supposing  it  possible,  aud  if  phenomena 
ihould  be  iu  favour  of  the  Iiypothcais,  1  think  the  hypothesis  could 
tkot  be  »et  aside  by  any  a  priori  considerations.  Tlie  ouly  thing 
reallr  postulated  by  the  suppoaitinu  is  the  double  being  of  mnu, 
material  and  spiritual,  vhieh  almost  every  one  concedes,  and  which 
many  consider  Ui  be  self-evident.  I  conclude,  therefore,  that  the 
supposition  of  some  kind  of  iuteroourse  taking  place  between  the 
<|iirit  of  one  departed  and  tlic  spirit  of  a  living  mau  is  not  alisolutely 
absurd  and  incredible. 

Bat  if  this  be  so,  we  arrive  at  a  case  similar  to  that  of  the  bell 
(«Mng  mug  without  any  pull  u|K)u  the  rope.  In  other  words,  may  it 
Qot  be,  that  a  communication  made  directly  by  one  spirit  to  another 
teem  to  arise  from  that  action  of  the  senses  to  which  mental 
ressions  are  usually  due?  I  lose  a  friend,  and  that  friend  is  able 
now  not  how  or  why)  to  communicate  with  me;  his  spirit  makes 
If  known  to  my  spirit ;  I  become  conscious  of  his  presence  by  a 
though  inexplicable  spiritual  action  ;  what  more  probable  than 
«uppo«itiou  that  this  direct  communication  will  seem  to  have  been 
,<!  til  rough  the  senses?  In  fact,  as  being  myself  subject  to  the  laws 
Kusc,  could  I  bo  conscious  of  my  friend's  presence  in  auy  other 
•ay  than  by  imagining  that  I  saw  hia  form  or  that  1  heard  his  voice? 
To  take  ihc  case  the  particulars  of  which  I  have  already  related. 
If  vo  iuppotic  that  the  studeat  who  was  drowned  Mas  able  to  hold, 
at  the  moment  after  his  decease  by  drowniug,  some  kind  of  spiritual 
■T'uuicntiou  with  his  friend  in  Cambridge,  is  it  not  conceivable 
:  .lie  spiritual  commuuicatioLi  would  transform  itself  into  a  brain 
ion  by  the  reverse  of  the  process  according  to  which  brain  action 
ally  traiisforiQs  itself  into  a  spiritual  communicationj  and  that 
the  efiect  would  Ih;  the  production  of  a  })crsuasiou  in  the  mind  of 
the  student  iu  Cambridge  that  he  actually  saw  with  his  eyes  bta 
t  friend  r* 
This  view  of  ap)>aritious  has  the  advantage  of  explaining  a  difneulty, 
ich  I  think  Coleridge  is  credited  M-ith  having  been  the  person  to 

'    '         '  <        .   vv»n  eul)itjittcil  in  manuRcriiit,  has  remarked  that 

-  riJ  of  tlie  Uillictilty  nruitig  irom  tli«  irrogoUrity 

.  .■i.,t,.:i;iicati'(ti«  liot\vt*«ii  tliM  living  vrorl<l  aiid  tha  nxrlil 

:t<liuicte<i,  it  tlitf  truth  oi  euch  .stories  as  tlint  above  (liKUMcd, 

kt'  ri  ia  <|aiti>  correct,  nmt  it  caunot  he  deniM  that  imgnluity 

irwat  oiiTUT  Bit  formidalUe  ditK<.'ultk-fl  in  the  way  of  a  frank  acceptance  of  Uie 

Tlw  •xt*nt.  Icnrcver,  of  my  owu  acwptauce,  and  all  tb»t  I  ask  from  tin* 

'    ■  t)n;  li-*titim'iy  is  too  cood  to  pennit  of  .1  liniiLOitv 

4.^maf  iDUB  of  Ibo  kiti'l  do<f<:ri}>9d.    Toe  e[K:cu]:vti{>ii  icliicu 

.  .i.i,,^..-,,   any  ijf  the  itiHii-itltivfl  cnntiected  witli  tlie  subject ; 

tliat  npiiontiotis  nrc  =11111  timt'a  pcnuittdl,  it  helps  tis  to  coD- 

.i'j  aiijianCioD  is  conviytvl  to  tho  nund. 
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wigg^st,  though  iu  trntb  the  difficulty  is  sufficiently  obvions.  It  i» 
alleged  that  ouc  pcrsou  sees  another  who  is  departed  ;  blit  thcu  what 
he  sees  is,  for  the  most  pnrt,  merely  the  clothes  of  the  departed,  anfl 
not  the  mau  himself.  Oq  the  other  hand,  if  there  is  ao  apparitioa 
at  all,  how  can  the  (1c|)artcd  he  recognized  by  him  to  whom  he 
appears,  except  by  the  fact  of  the  same  appearance  being  presented 
vhieh  characterized  the  deceased  in  his  hfetime  ?  You  may  say  it 
is  the  ghost  of  the  clothes  and  not  of  the  man,  if  you  please ;  bnt  if 
ghost  there  is  to  be  at  all,  the  clothes  miist  somehow  appear  to 
identify  tlie  man ;  you  cannot  ooneciTC  of  a  nebulous  figure  with  tt^^H 
name  of  the  dcceaacd  writtcu  under  it.  Now  all  this  difficull^^ 
vauishcii  if  the  procras  by  which  an  apparition  is  rendered  posHJbte 
he  such  as  that  which  I  have  ventured  to  suggest.  Grant  the 
possibility  of  communication  between  spirit  and  spirit,  and  regard  the 
so-called  apfiaritiou  b»  the  brain  reprcstcniatinu  of  the  ttpiritual 
communication^  and  then  it  seems  to  follow  of  necessity  that  the 
appearance  being  supplied  by  the  living  roan's  own  mind  will 
represent  the  departed  person  as  the  survivor  knew  him. 

The  ratitmah  of  apparitions  which  has  been  stipgestcd  will,  per- 
haps, receive  connrmation  from  the  consideration,  that  instances 
occur  in  which  the  full  ttcnsc  of  vision  ia  prodnrcd  by  the  brain 
itself,  without  any  suspicion  of  what  may  be  called  prctcnialural 
agency.  The  following  story  was  related  to  me  some  years  ago,  in 
Ae  presence  of  one  of  the  persons  to  whom  the  event  described 
happeiicd,  and  who  vouched  for  its  thith : — 

A  lady  with  a  family  of  young  cliildren  was  occupying  a  house 
Cheltenham,  while  the  husband  and  father  was  absent  ou  business 
Scotland.    Looking  out  of  the  windows  of  a  back  drawing-mom  upon 
a  small  garden,  which   cnmmunieated  by  a  door  with  a  hack   lane, 
several  of  the  children  saw  the  garden-door  open  and  their   fatbor 
walk  through  and  come  towards  the  house.     They  were  surjirist^H 
bccanae  they  wci-c  not  expecting  their  father's  return  ;  but  utteriti]^ 
o  shout  of  joy,  several  of  the  party  ran  downstairs,  there  to  find,  to 
their  disappointment  and  sorrow,  that  no  father  had  arrived.      So 
fttrong  was  the  illusion  that  when  the  father  did  return,  a  week  or 
more  afterwards,  he  was  reproached  fur  having  played  some  trick, 
which  be  was  perfectly  innocent.     1  ought  to  add  that  the  curi 
ilhuion  which  has  liecn  described  had  no  consequences  of  any  kind 
good,  bad,  or  indillerent;  no  one   died,  no  one  wa*  taken  ill, 
family  event  of  any  sort  took  place ;  the  whole  thing  was  an  iltusi 
and  nothing  more. 

It  is  however  cuiioufi,  as  hanug  been  shared  by  several  pcrso: 
the  member  of  tlic  family,  whom  I  knew,  and  in  whose  prcaen 
heard  the  story,  assured  me  that  she   never  saw  anytltin^in  her 
mure  distinct  than  her  father  seemed  to   bcr  to  be,  and  that 
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had  »aii3  the  same.  It  is  easy  to  say  that  the  thing  was  all 
Dation ;  and  so  far  as  this  phrase  is  intended  as  a  negation  of 
eubstanlial  ruality,  no  doubt  it  expresses  t!ic  truth ;  but  what  is 
imoginatioQ  ?  Is  it  mure  than  a  word  ?  Does  it  express  the  phj^sical 
and  spiritual  action  by  meaiLS  of  whieh  a  eertaiu  result  is  brought  about? 
If  the  phrase  "  result  of  irua^iiiatiou"  be  exuiniiicd  as  tu  its  real 
mcftoiug,  it  vould  seem  to  me  that  it  probably  means  this :  that  an 

Ket  is  somehow,  it  matters  not  how,  produced  upon  the  mind,  and 
t  this  mental  product  affects  the  brain  by  an  action  the  reverse 
that  which  normally   takes  place,  and  that  so   the  eye  beliercs 
i  it  sees  ivhat  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  vision  it  does  not. 
I  may  remark  by  the  way   (hut  the  eye  is  easily  deceived.     No 
luiguago  is  more  delusive  than  that  which  one  hears  so  fre(|ueiitly^ 
cannot  doubt    my  ovn.\   eyes,"  "seeing  is  believinff,"    "ocular 
onstratiou,"  &c.  &c.      It  is  true  that  in  most  of   the  practical 
iffairs  of  lif^  we  are  compelled  to  trust  onr  eyes — we  have  nothing 
npon  which  we  can  dc[»eDd  ;  but  the  moment  we  come  to  any 
utific  iuTeatigation  of  facts,  the  less  we  say  concerning  the   iu- 
tbility  of  the  eye  the  better. 

Tlie  chief  reason  why  I  have  cited  the  story  last  told  is  that  the 

iou  was  shared  by  several  pcrsous.    tn  this  respect^  I  believe  the 

t  detailed  is  very  uncommon ;  for  myself,  I  have  never  met  with 

otter  instance  ;  cases  in  which  one  person  only  is  concerned  are, 

PI»rchcud,  by  no  uicaus  rare.      One  was  made  public  not  long  ago, 

which    the    writer    describes    the    apparent    vision    of    an    old 

ing  in  an  easy-chair  in  the  library  in  which  he  himself  was 

late  at   night.     The  npjiarition  was  of  a  pnrely  subjective 

it  evidently  arose  from  the  condition  of  brain  which  had  been 

hy  night  study  :   it  caused  no  alarm,  as  an  ohjiK^tive  vision 

certainly  would  have  done  ;  in  ordinary  parlance,  it  was  '*  all 

ta^iaation."     Still  the  fact  remains  that  the  writer  who  detailed 

exjicrience  in  a   certain  sense   aauy  the    fii^ire    sitting   in    the 

ichnir  OS  distinctly  as  he  ever  saw  anything  in  his  life ;  and  what 

1  wiih  to  suggest  is,  that  in  a  certain  sense  he  did   see  it,  bnt   he 

»w  it  backwards  ;  firet  came   the  thought,  then  the  brain  action, 

i5«u  it  may  be  the  picture  on  the  retina,  or  at  all  events  such  optic 

SH  would,  if  it  had  been  caused  by  lumiuons  vibrations  from 

itiuot,  have  affectctl  the  brain  and  raised  the  picture  which  existed 

k  tlie  mind. 

Ooanectcd  with   this   subject   is  probably  that  of  dreams.     John 

van'*  phrase,  "  Now  I  saw  in  my  dream,"  is  a  rejtrescntation  of 

vhi:  takes   place  abuudantly  in  common   life,  though  on   a  much 

hmolilcr  acale.     People  set  in  their  dreams;  but  how  do  they  see  f 

A  writer  of  a  letter,  which  X  saw  recently  in  one  of  the  newspapers, 

a  dream  which  he  hud  when  au  undergraduate  at  Cum- 

c  3 
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bridge,  and  in  wbicL  he  saw  a  large  herd  of  cattle.  Tlie  vision 
connected  itself  with  a  succession  of  events  which  were  flashed  upon 
his  mind ;  and  the  whole  was  apparently  the  result  of  a  knock  at 
his  door,  ami  an  auuouncctuent  that  hi«  bcdmakcr  had  brought 
his  ktttlc.  The  similarity  of  the  words  kettle  and  cattle  was  suflH- 
cieut  to  constitute  the  basis  of  the  whole  drcnm.  In  what  war 
then,  I  say,  do  men  see  in  their  dreams  ?  Certainly  the  vision  docs 
Dot  commence  nith  the  eye,  for  it  is  closed.  In  some  manner  tiie 
cil'ect  is  proiinced  u)Mm  the  mind, — in  the  instance  just  quoted,  appa- 
rently tbrongh  the  ear, — and  then  the  vision,  or  quasi-vision,  followis. 
I  do  not  aitsert  that  there  is  any  picture  produced  upon  the  retina ; 
probably  not;  but  virtually  the  effect  of  vision  is  produccfl,  Bonictiincs 
most  distiueily.  Who  has  not  had  an  experience  of  the  following 
kind  ?  You  sec  iu  your  dream  some  scene  with  peculiar  vividness. 
You  say,  I  have  often  hecu  deceived  by  a  dream  before,  but  I  am 
sure  that  this  is  not  a  dream  ;  it  is  too  living,  too  real ;  I  cannot  be 
deceived  tliis  time.  And  then  you  wake,  and  find  tltat  nevertheless 
you  are  dceeircd  once  more.  It  may  be  wrong  to  call  this  mental 
process  seeing,  because  the  eye  is  shut ;  but  if  the  result  be  the  same  as 
that  of  seeing,  it  would  seem  to  be  not  altogether  erroneous  to  describe 
it  by  that  name.  What  1  wish  the  reader,  however,  to  observe  is,  that 
somehow  in  sleep  the  miud  can  be  aScctcd  as  if  by  sight.  Generally 
the  nsion  so  produced  is  of  a  very  confused  and  unprofitable  kind. 
Dut  there  are  cases  iu  which  it  is  otherwise.  Crimes  have  some- 
times come  to  light  in  this  way.  I  remeral)er  that,  some  fiftj*  years 
ago,  the  execution  took  place  of  a  young  man,  at  Bury  St.  Kdmunds, 
for  the  murder  of  his  newly  married  wife.  The  youug  man,  William 
Corder  by  name,  had  married  a  young  woman  named  Maria  Martin  ; 
they  had  gone  away  after  the  marriage,  and  all  seemed  to  be  well 
with  them ;  but  the  mother  of  the  bride  dreamed  several  times  that 
her  daughter  was  murdered  and  buiied  in  a  certain  bam.  The  bam 
was  examined,  the  body  was  found,  the  murder  was  traced  to  the 
husband,  and  be  was  executed,  aa  already  stated.  Now  1  do  not 
assert  any  supematur.il  revelation,  or  any  appearance  of  the  deceased 
woman  to  her  mother;  1  am  quite  content  to  suppose  that  some 
circumstances,  I  know  not  what,  had  suggested  the  thought  of 
foul  play  to  the  mother,  and  that  this  thought  presented  itself  in  a 
concrete  form  to  the  sleeping  woman  ;  all  that  I  wish  to  lay  fttress 
upon  is  this,  that  sometimes  and  somehow  tlicre  is  something  which 
corrcs|)ond8  to  vision  in  sleep,  and  that  this  vision  does  not  always 
correspond  to  what  is  trivial  and  transitory  :  "the  stuifthat  dreams 
arc  made  of"  is  sometimes  solid  and  real.* 

*AIuio«t  imm&lJAtety  sftcr  writlDg  tbe  nbovo  pangmiili,  I  met  with  the  foUowiog 

in  a  W'-'  T J-. —  — 

L'l  '  .\  ItRiTAM  —Hie  (Mifi^nrr  fur  \V«>«t  Kent   held  an  itti|a««t  at 

tl^ftu:  '    :  ,  OQ  Uio  Ujdjol  Krorst  Lciaii  Amutrvng.  clerk,  t^td  tvcDty- 
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Sleep  iUelf  is  a  mystery.  I,  at  least,  have  never  been  aWe  to 
find  in  any  icieutific  work,  or  to  Icaru  from  any  scicatific  man,  a 
descriptiou  of  what  sleep  really  is.  It  is  not  much  to  be  wondered 
at^  therefore,  if  the  actioa  of  the  eye  and  the  brain  and  the  mentaj 
powers  during  sleep  be  also  a  mystery.  But  some  light  :ieems  to  be 
wn  upon  the  question  if  we  apply  to  the  case  of  dreams  the 

ion  of  reversed  action  which  is  the  foundation  of  this  essay, 
oppose  the  mind  or  the  brain  to  be  first  acted  upon,  either  by  a 
mctBage  through  some  other  sense,  as  that  of  feeling  or  hearin<^,  or 
by  some  process  originating  in  the  mind  itself,  the  rcraembrauce  of 
lome  thought  which  has  been  dwelt  upon  in  the  waking  hours, 
the  whisper  of  an  angel — if  you  please  to  recognize  angelic  flgency-^ 
(tr  what  uot ;  and  then  it  certainly  seems  to  come  within  the  bounds 
of  practical  speculation  that  we  should  conceive  of  vision  in  sleep  as 

possible  thing.  Waking  visions  and  dreams  have  often,  and  very 
rally,  been  connected  with  each  other.  If  we  get  near  to  a 
kientific  connection  of  them  the  conception,  becomes  all  the  more 

There  is  a  vcr>'  interesting  discussion  by  Sir  William  Hamilton 

Silinburgh)**^  on  the  eonililiuu  of  the  mind  during  sleep,  to  which 

reference    may    be  advantageously    made    in    connection  with    the 

leoiarks  which  have  been  now  oficrcd.     The  concluding  sentence  is 

follows  ; — "In  the  case  of  sleep,  therefore,  so  far  is  it  from  l)eing 

jTed  that  the  mind  is  at  any  moment  uneouscioua,  that  the  result 

observation  would  incline  ua  to  the  oppo:^ite  conoluaion."     The 

U  of   Sir  W.    Hamilton's   own  observations,  and  that  of   Mr. 

lulTroy,  whom  he  quotes  at  Icugth,  is  to  suggest  that  during  sleep 

Uie  mind  is  awake  and  active;  so  mueh  so,  that  when  communica- 

3I1S  are  made  to  the  senses,  the  miud  decides  whether  notice  shall 

taken   of  the  communications  or  not.     Thus  a  man  comes  from 

<M,  iwiiliag  lately  n'itb  lug  brother,  a  cbomist.     Some  few  montlta  aco  (Icccoseil  met 
'i  in  oiNiliUnt  while  pUj'iaf  foDtb»ll,  .vid,  iu  tbc  upininn  uf  liia  mctlictl  »>Ivi«cT,  Iub 
,  bu  uiicc  bcctiAlTi.'ctoil.     Ho  biut  no  jM;cuninr>'(liHii:iilt:v«  that  the  nitnVMK'^  know 
iTbarftdfty  ni;;ht  \»,\X  ht  vvvX  to  tbe  Kr»emMon>'  HAilway  Tavero,  Ladywell, 
jpil  itiUi  raii\  «i«&tioii  with  n  uuin  itiuiietl  Amlrewa,  ami  n  riiilwAy  |Mirt<T  ttfttnnj 
"  '-  ■•■.I.  he  »tcited  that  he  had  b:vd  an  nnmmtRt  aa  to  which  was  the  moft 
"idsr!  \^hich  a  iitnn  coiiM  xhuot  hiinM-lf.     One  H.tiil  in  ihi>  forefacAil,  tlie 

•^itr  ■  I  .   iu'art,  hut  dccctwcd  ta,u\,  "  I  ttiiiik  it  in  lien-,"  iHiinlin^  to  hu  throkt. 

Httlnomua  he  lind  haiX  sonic  wunl*  ut  bunio,  luiii  Ati<]ri-\vs  tuM  fkim  to  got  in  at  *be 
wiDilnw  hT  s  !:»4der.  AfUr  payiug  for  Home  ilriuk  he  iMtle  th«m  t.tKxl  night,  Brtil  irciit 
*OiM..  ,  liauliii^  to  tlie  gmiin'U  oi  hU  brothers  h«u««,  and  wiw  nuvcr  niter 

••Ml  !i   he  WM  nuHsetl  AiidreWH  had  a  dream  that  d<:ceaseiL  vraj  la   tbe 

w»n,ci  ii.niii,- III  tiie  KToundx,  andwTObe  a  note  to  that  ctfect  t<i  bit  enifiloyor,  Mr  1(.  P. 
Hopooi.l.  of  <  maliy  Hoti8«,  lligb  Strvot,  Lcwisbam,  and  on  MoatUv,  when  he  saw  him, 
"T^W  hu  imtiresiioii  Uiat  deceased  wu  tb«re-  Mr.  HojixtooiI  did  not  helieTe  it.  but 
•Mtliftjr  wonl'l  •><*>»  «scart«ia.  Tbey  thmi  went  towafda  tho  sumiiKT  boiwt.*.  and  ou 
""t^jit,  Mr.  II(j|>nrood  came  bock  and  anid  "llo  i*  there.*'  jDionnatioa  wa«  then 
P^totbe  jiolice  at  l.(!W-iiih»m  ata'.ion.  Deoedured  wa<i  found  lying  oa  his  beck  in  s 
|"'l*f  blood,  a  aix-diuulKrcd  t'llt  revolver  lying  by  his  lidc  oa  it  hod  fnlloa  from  hia 
«lb*ad,  «bd  there  wan  a  giintol  bullet  wound  under  tbe  ebiu.  Oau  ol  the  chkmban 
'"•(■MftdUrhorijad,  aii'l  tho  othi^r  tWc  v. arc  luAd'.'d. 
*  "Iccuns  ou  Mvlajibysica, ''  vul.  i.  lecture  xvii. 
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the  quiet  of  the  country  to  a  noisy  city ;  for  the  fjrat  few  nights  he 
cannot  sleep,  soon  he  sleeps  us  soundly  as  in  the  country;  ho 
is  accustomed  to  the  noise ;  the  action  un  the  physical  orgiuis  is  the 
same  as  before,  but  tlie  mind  knows  that  the  noise  means  nothing, 
and  therefore  docs  not  disturb  the  sleeping  limbs.  In  likt:  manner 
we  have  the  phcnnraona  of  waking  early,  contrary  to  our  established 
habit,  when  uu  early  rise  is  necessary ;  the  mind  acts  as  night- 
porter,  and  stirs  the  body  up  when  the  proper  hour  arrives.  Expc< 
rienecs  such  as  thc^c  are  common  and  familiar ;  but  in  the  lecture 
to  which  I  refer  there  is  a  story  of  an  experience  similar  in  kind, 
but  more  remarkable  in  its  circumstances,  which  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  quote.  It  is  that  of  a  ptjstman,  wlio  was  in  the  habit 
of  traversing  n  certain  route  daily.  "  A  considerable  portion  of  his 
way  lay  across  tmcuclosed  meadow  land,  and  in  walking  over 
this  the  postman  was  generally  asleep.  But  at  tlie  termination  of 
this  jwirt  of  hw  road  there  was  a  narrow  footbridge  over  a  stream, 
and  to  reach  this  bridge  it  was  necessary  to  ascend  some  broken 
steps.  Now,  it  was  ascertained  as  completely  as  any  fact  of  the 
kind  could  be,  (1)  that  the  postman  was  asleep  in  passing  over  the 
level  course;  {%)  that  he  held  on  his  way  in  this  state  without 
deflection  towards  the  bridge ;  and  (3)  that  just  before  arriving  at  the 
bridge,  he  awoke." 

I  have  referred  to  Sir  "W.  Hamilton 't  lecture,  because  the  facts 
and  conclusions  contained  in  it  seem  to  strengthen  the  view  put 
forward  in  this  pa|]cr  as  to  the  possible  reversal  of  the  ordinary 
process  of  mental  action.  In  general,  the  mind  sits  upon  its  throne 
with  the  senses  as  its  ministers,  and  only  approachable  through  them, 
as  the  Queen  can  only  be  approached  in  general  through  her 
Secretaries  of  State.  Sometimes  it  would  seem,  however,  that  the 
mind  asserts  its  essential  royalty  and  supremacy,  and  communicates 
with  the  senses  instead  of  permitting  the  senses  to  take  the  initiative. 
Certainly  this  view  of  the  mind  is  a  verj-  interesting  one,  and  there 
is  much  to  be  said  for  it ;  it  helps  the  apparition  question,  with 
which  this  essay  is  more  immediately  concerned,  but  it  is  intisreai- 
ing  and  Morthy  of  examination  in  itself,  without  any  reference  to 
apparitions. 

I  am  tempted  to  carry  the  speculative  view  of  apparitions  which 
is  developed  in  this  essay  into  a  region  in  which  any  such  tre-atment 
must  be  applied  with  great  delicacy — 1  mean  the  region  of  angelic 
risitatiuu,  as  it  is  unfolded  in  Holy  Scripture. 

In  some  schools  of  ncologian  divinity  the  existence  of  angels  is 
simply  on  a  priori  grounds  ignored.  I  nm  not  going  to  debate  that 
question  further  than  tn  observe  that  the  general  analogy  which  arises 
from  the  infinite  variety  of  life  in  material  form,  and  from  the 
improbability  that  wc  arc  cognizant  of  uU  the  forms  of  possible  life, 
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toother  with  tlic  argumcat  wbtub  arises  from  the  spiritual,  invisible 
charaLtcr  of  God  HiiiiBolf,  sepins  to  me  to  make  the  <)  priori  probn- 
bihty  of  the  existence  of  spiritual  or  augclic  beings  inueb  greater 
tbaa   that  of  tbuir  nou-cxiatcucc.     But  however  this  may  be,  it  is 

.clearly  ossutned  in  Tloly  Scripture  that  such  belii^s  exist,  and  that 
tboy  havcj  uudcr  Uiviue  ^uidutiee,  cuniuiuuiun  with  luati ;  nor  ouly 
«e,  for  they  are  represented  as  being  seen  and  heard  by  those  to 
whom  tliey  are  sent. 

Take  ati  example.  In  Acts  x.  we  read  of  a  revelation  made  to  the 
Roman  Centurion  Cornelius — "  He  saw  in  a  visiou  evidently/'  or,  as 
llic  Kcvised  Version  has  it,  oprnhj,  "an  an(£c1  of  God  comitif^  in  to 
biin" — <f6iL'  iv  iiQttfuiTi  ipavipin^  ayfiXuv  toD  Oioif  ulTtXHovTU  vf*b^ 
miiT^if.  Now,  Irciling  this  passage  literally  aud  physically,  what 
was  it  that  Cornelius  gaw  /  No  one  will  contend  that  it  was  a  case 
oJoniiiiary  virion — that  is,  of  light  impiuging  upon  the  retina  from  a 

ilnaterial  substance,  howeTcrothereal  and  rehned:  the  phrase  ti'  opafiart, 
in  fact,  sutficiently  bars  this  explnnation.  Neither  is  it  hinted  that 
the  vision  was  identical  with  a  dream,  which  seems  not  consistent 
with  the  description  tftavcpCti.     It  may    be  said,  therefore,  and   I 

.iiave  no  fault  to  find  with  the  solution,  that  a  certain  impression  was 

^loadc  upon  the  miudof  Coruelius  by  Divine  mission,  which  is  reprc- 
leotcd  in  the  phraseology  which   our  material  nature  makes  intetli- 

|i^ble :  just  as  we  oAeu  say  "  I  see,"  when  wo  understand  something 
irhich  is  explained  to  ns^  and  when  nevertheles^s  the  eye  does  not 
come  into  play  at  all.  Nevertheless,  I  apprehend  that  Cornelius  had 
the  full  impression  of  having  actually  seen  and  heard  some  super- 
ulnral  visitor,  and  that  this  visitor  was  in  human  form.  If  so,  will 
not  the  theory  of  reverse  action,  which  has  been  applied  in  other  cases, 

I  give  us  help  alsu  in  this  ?  Assume  the  existence  of  higher  orders  of 
beings  than  ourselves — bcinga  having  much  in  common  with  that 
which  is  highest  in  man,  hut  not,  like  him,  material — suppose  that  it 
ia  (he  duty,  or  one  of  the  duties,  of  these  higher  beings  to  minister 
under  certain  conditions  to  the  spirits  of  men  ;  aud  tbeu,  upon  the 
principles  of  this  paper,  there  is  nothiug  tnipouiblc  nor  even  incou- 
nvable  in  the  communication  made  by  an  angel  assnming  the  form 

[of  a  visit  from  a  being  like  ourselves :  the   actual  communication  is 

laapcrscnsual,  spiritual,  immaterial,  independent  of  ear  or  eye  or 
any  tense ;  the  commuuieatiou,  as  it  prc!>euts  itself  to  the  miud  of  the 
man  who  sees  the  vision,  is  appreciable  by  car  aud  eye,  and  comes 
as  from  one  man  to  another. 

I  truiit  that  no  one  who  reads  what  1  have  written  will  suppose 
that  I  regard  my  speculation  as  au  absolute  solution  of  a  mystery, 
or  indeed  ns  anything  more  than  au  essoy  in  the  direction  of  solution. 
Bnt  it  seems  to  mc,  that  however  incomplete  the  apecxdatlon  may  be, 
it  may  help  us  in  the  contemplation  of  that  marvellous  combination 
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of  matter  with^mething  that  is  not  matter^  which  is  exhibited  fa 
human  lifc^-^hat  man  is  material  and  spiritualj  that  he  combine» 
in  his  compUcated  and  composite  nature  the  brute  and  the  angel,  i» 
the  old  belief,  and  I  trust  is  true ;  and  it  is  agreeable  to  such  a  belief 
to  think  of  the  material  laws,  vhich  govern  man  as  part  of  the 
material  universe,  sometimes  making  -way  for  the  action  of  super- 
material  lavs,  and  permitting  man  to  pose  for  the  time  as  a  creature 
in  some  sense  and  degree  himself  super-material.  It  is  from  this 
point  of  view,  in  my  judgment,  that  sober  tales  of  alleged  apparitions- 
have  an  interest  for  thoughtful  persons.  The  vulgar  ghost  story  i» 
a  poor  contemptible  thing,  fitted  chiefly  to  amuse  a  Christmas  party 
sitting  round  the  Yule  log  and  enjoying  the  excitement  of  a  little 
harmless  mystery ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  class  as  mere  vulgar  ghost 
stories  all  the  tales  vhich  have  been  told  concerning  the  appearance 
of  persons  deceased ;  there  is  a  curious  consistency  in  such  tales,  and 
m  mutual  support  and  confirmation  arising  from  such  consistency, 
and  an  abundance  of  individual  and  independent  instances  of  the 
same  kind  of  phenomenon,  vhioh  make  it  impossible  to  pooh-pooh 
the  vhole  subject,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  give  a  value  to  any  attempt 
made  to  render  it  more  thinkable. 

I  trust  that  I  shall  not  be  r^afdcd  as  guilty  of  the  unpardonable 
logical  sin  of  reasoning  in  a  circle,  if  I  suggest  that  the  considera- 
tious  which  ha\-e  been  offeretl  in  this  essay  tend  to  render  probable 
the  j»ossibi!ity  of  ctimmunieation  between  spiritual  beings  and  the 
mind  of  man  without  the  intervention  of  the  senses.  I  have  assumed 
this  jK^ssibiliiy  in  onler  to  explain  a  certain  alleged  phenomenon, 
and  it  may  be  ubjected  that  I  must  not  make  tht*  alleged  pheno- 
meuou  au  ar4:i!meuc  for  the  possibility.  But  in  truth  the  whole 
subject  holds  tv^'cher  as  one,  and  the  uitferent  parts  atford  each 
other  a  mutual  supitort ;  and.  taking  a  hiniVeye  view  ot  the  whole, 
1  trust  that  the  reader  will  tind  something  in  it  to  strengthen,  if 
wvessary.  his  belief  iu  the  (wssibility  of  such  communicatioQs  between 
the  spirit  of  man  and  other  spiritual  existences,  as  cannot  be  dreamed 
ol  iu  the  [iiiioisof-hy  of  the  materialistic  philosopher.  At  mil  times 
speeul3iciv>ns  ccccemicg  thsS  which  is  not  materal  in  man's  nactirc 
can  scarcely  fail  to  have  some  kind  and  degree  of  interest :  in  ticies 
like  cur  own.  when  the  existence  of  the  immaterial  is  cot  uciineqQectly 
denied,  such  speculations  may  Lave  a  practical  valine,  which  tt  is 
di&colt  to  cverHesdmate. 


:he  outdoor  poetry  of  the  middle 
ages  and  the  renaissance. 


^A    GREAT  difTcrcnec  must  naturally  exist  between  what  was  felt 

IX      flud  written  nbout  the*  country  and  the  sensonfi  by  an  ancient, 

t)j' a  man  of  the  sixteenth  ceutury,  and  by  a  contemporary  of  our  own  : 

ililTcrence,  however,  sglcly  of  mode  ;  for  we  feci  sure  that  of  the  three 

•n  e»ch  would  rind  soniethin^  to  delight  himself  and  wlierewltb  to 

riight  others  among  the  elm-botmdcd  KngUsh  meadows,  the  Hat  coru- 

tieldft  of  Central  France,  the  vine  and  olive  yards  of  Italy — wherever, 

ihort,  he  might  liud  himself  face  to  face  and,  so  to  speak,  hand  ia 

id  with  Nature,      But  about  the  luun  uf  the  Middle  Ages  (uulesK, 

rhaps,  in  Italy,  where  the  whole  Middle  Ages  were  merely  au  earlier 

lteuai.s»>aucc)  we  could  have  uo  such  assurance ;  nay,  we  might  bc 

ivnuailcd  that,  however  jp-eat  bis  genius,  be  he  even  a  Gottfried  von 

Blrawborg,  or  u  "iValthcr  vou  dcr  Vogclweide,  or  the  unknown  Ircnch- 

lUQ  vho  ha»  Icfl  us  "  Aucassiu  ct  Nicolcttc,"  ho  would  bring  back 

ittprcssions  only  of  two  things,  authorized  and  consccratct!  by  the 

puctic  routine  oi  hi&  eon  temporaries — of  spring  and  of  the  woods. 

There  ia  nothing  more  characteristic  of  niedifeval  poetry  than  this 
hniilaliou.  Of  autumn,  of  winter,  of  the  standing  corn,  the  ripening 
fniit  of  »tm)iucr,  of  all  these  things  so  dear  to  the  aucitnlit  and  to  all 
raco  of  modern  times,  the  Middle  Ages  seem  to  know  nothing.  The 
totiimu  harvcfats,  the  mists  and  wondrous  autumnal  tran^Hgu ration 
^'Iti  humblest  tree,  or  bntckcn,  or  liushj  the  white  and  glittering 
'pltLilour  of  winter,  and  its  cosy  life  by  hearth  or  stove ;  the  drowsi- 
fieu  of  summer,  its  suddenly  inspired  wish  for  shade  and  dew  and 
**ttr,  ill  this  left  them  stolid.  To  move  them  wos  required  the 
twling  of  spring,  the  htrongcst,  most  complete  and  stirring  impression 
"iiidi,  (u  our  temperate  climates,  can  be  given  by  Nature.  Tlie  whole 
pltvumUcDcss  of  warm   air,  clear  moist  sky,  the  surprise  of  the 
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itliitnmcr  of  pale  green,  the  yellowing  blossom  on  tree-tops,  the  first 
Hicker  of  faint  Hliadow  where  all  has  been  uaiform,  colourless,  shade- 
litM ;  the  replacing;  of  the  lou^  silence  by  the  endless  twitter  and 
trill  of  birds,  endless  in  its  way  as  is  the  sea,  twitter  and  trill  on 
every  side,  depths  and  depths  of  it,  of  every  degree  of  distance  and 
fnintiiesH,  a  sea  of  bird  song ;  and  along  with  this  the  sense  of  infinite 
rouovutiun  tu  ull  the  earth  and  to  man's  own  heart.  Of  all  Nature's 
f  tli'uti  this  one  alone  goes  sparkling  to  the  head ;  and  it  alone  finds  a 
reNponso  iu  mediajval  poetry.  Spring,  spring,  endless  spring — for 
three  long  eenturies  tliroughout  the  world  a  dreary  green  monotony 
of  npring  uU  over  France,  Provence,  Italy,  Spain,  Germany,  England ; 
spring,  spring,  nothing  but  spring,  even  in  the  mysterious  countries 
govrrned  hy  the  Grail  king,  by  the  Fairy  Morgana,  by  Queen  Proser- 
piuo,  hy  Prt'ster  John  ;  nay,  in  the  new  Jerusalem,  in  the  kingdom 
of  llnivt'u  itself,  nothing  but  spring;  till  one  longs  for  a  bare  twig, 
for  tt  yellow  leaf,  for  a  i'rozcn  gutter,  as  for  a  draught  of  water  in  the 
desert.  The  greeu  fields  and  meadows  enamelled  with  painted 
fiowers,  how  one  detests  them !  how  one  would  rejoice  to  see  them 
well  spriukleil  with  fi'ost  or  burnt  up  to  brown  in  the  dry  days !  the 
birds,  the  birds  vhieb  warble  through  every  sonnet,  canzone,  sirventes, 
glusa,  danee  Ur>  roundelay,  virelay,  rondel,  ballade,  and  whatsoever 
tMse  it  may  be  called, — how  one  wishes  them  silent  for  ever,  or  their 
twitter,  the  tarautarautaudei  of  the  eternal  German  nightingale 
eiit(HviaUy,  drowueti  by  a  good  howling  wiud!  After  any  persistent 
study  ui' uteiUteval  poetry,  one's  feeling  towards  spring  is  just  similar 
tu  that  i4'  the  morbid  creature  iu  Sohubert^s  '*  Jfiillerin,"  who  voudd 
uol  stir  from  home  feur  the  dreadful,  dreadful  greenness,  whicb  he  would 
faiu  bleach  with  tears,  all  around. 

*'  lirK  «i<>s'hle  iwlkB  ia  die  ^Vtflt  hituns.  hiaacu  la  d:«  v«t«  Wdt. 
Wtfaut*  our  so  ^nui,  su  ^rua  aiv-lit  v^^kc  lia  tirausKa ia  W^Id  aoti  FeliL** 

>U«eover.  this  mediseval  spring  is  the  spring  neitiier  of  the  shep- 
Wrd.  ttor  oJf  the  £irmerv  nor  ol  any  man.  to  whom  spring  brin^ 
work,  and  auxtety  auxd.  hope  ot  gain :  it  is  a  mere  ragor  spring  of 
]^eutL<Ntolk.  or  at  aU  ewuts  of  welt-to-^o  bor^esaesr  caking  their 
flcasurv-  ou  the  Uvns  o<  ca;$tle  park:?^.  cr  the  greeu  hoiidaT  places 
dcsc  to  the  v'icT.  aiuch  as  we  see  them  in  the  lirst  fart  ot  "  Fatst  -J' 
a  sweec.  but  tu^.'uoeoaoas  chartu.  oi  ^rsss  beneach  green.  lime  tree, 
or  iu  the  South,  the  elai  c>r  ptAixe.  und^r  w  hich  are  seaaeti  eke  poec 
and  the  nuuler.  playing  :isti  sio^ing  tor  tiie  youn^  wumetiy  their  hair 
wo«ett  wich  ehapiecs  o£  tre:>£L  dowers,  daocing  upon  che  swanL  Aad 
pcec  arVr  ^vc.  frweus'^*  Iraliaxt.  and  Vienuan.  Bernard  aati  JknoKsd,, 
Nttaart  and.  I'lnea.  and  evi;a  che  :iui$cere  sui^r  oc  ^e  Utjtr  GiaiL. 
>V  iMJcam.  ^urin^  cus  verse  arter  verse  oc  cue  A;a^  in.  pcaiae  of  s^cmg 
vbicfi  Ukey  stake  even,  as  ^is  wind  ciutr  ^riaa«h»:  aca({:s  of  ^nanac 
athd  jnacvbu.e«er-caaL'giB^eb:ychjn,.adw  sbwiit«»eliii^mii 
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«loD£^,  HOW  Stamping  oat  the  measure  like  the  feet  of  the  dancers, 
now  niiuling  and  twiuiDg  as  wind  nud  tiriuL-  their  armit  iu  thu  long- 
iiukcd  inazfs  ;  vliile  the  few  and  ever- repeated  idca^j  the  old,  tttalc 
(ilatitudcs  of  praise  of  woman,  love  pains,  jojs  of  dnucing,  pleasure 
id'  apriu^  (Rpridg,  always  spring,  ctiriial,  rvnrliisting  spring)  seem 
lao^idly  to  follow  the  life  and  niovcmcat  of  the  mere  metre.  Poets, 
iltesc  German,  Provcn9al,  and  French,  CHsciitially  (if  we  vcutoro  to 
speak  heresT)  not  of  ideas^or  emotiouR,  hut  nf  metre,  of  rhythm  and 
rhyme;  with  jnst  the  minimum  of  nereasary  thought,  perpctUBlly 
proMuled  afresh  just  as  the  words,  often  and  often  repeated  and 
broken  up  and  new  ctimhiued,  of  a  piece  of  music — pocti-y  which  is 
m  truth  a  sort  of  muMc,  dance  or  dirge,  or  hymn  music  as  the  case 
ntT  be,  more  than  anything  else. 

As  it  is  in  mcditeral  poetry  with  the  sranons,  so  it  is  likewise 
wtth  ihe  country  and  ita  occupations  :  as  there  is  only  spring,  so 
there  is  only  the  forest.  Of  the  forest,  mediaeval  poetry  has  indeed 
much  to  say;  more  perhaps,  and  more,  familiar  with  its  pleasures, 
thnn  antiquity.  There  is  the  memorable  forest  where  the  heroes  of 
iLc  Nicbclungcn  go  to  hunt,  followed  hy  their  waggons  of  provisions 
ind  wine  ;  where  Siegfried  overpowers  the  Ix'ar,  and  rctnrns  to  his 
laughing  comrades  with  the  huge  thing  chained  to  his  saddle : 
where,  in  that  clear  space  which  we  sec  so  distinctly,  a  lawn  on 
to  ivhich  the  bine  black  firs  arc  cnci*oaching,  Siegfried  stoops  to 
drink  of  the  spring  beneath  the  Hme  tree,  and  Hagcu  drives  his 
bnar-spear  straight  through  the  Nieblung:'s  back.  There  is  the  thick 
ttood,  all  a  golden  haze  through  the  young  green,  and  with  an 
atmosphere  of  birds*  song,  where  King  Mark  diseovcrs  IVistram  and 
Yseult  in  the  cave,  the  deceitful  sword  between  them,  as  Gottfrie<l  von 
Strasshurg  relates  with  wonderful  luscious  charm.  The  forest,  al8o,more 
bleak  and  austere,  where  the  four  outlawed  sons  of  Aymon  live  upuu 
not*  and  wild  animals,  where  they  build  their  castle  by  the  Meuse. 

Further,  and  most  lovely  of  all,  the  forest  iu  which  Nicolette 
makes  herself  a  liut  of  branches,  bracken  and  flowers,  through  which 
tlic  stars  peep  down  on  her  whiteness  as  she  dreams  of  her  Lord 
Awaaitn.  The  forest  where  Huon  meets  Oberon ;  and  Ouy  de 
Lofti^an,  the  good  suake-lady ;  and  Parzival  finds  ou  the  snow  the 
feathers  and  the  drops  of  blood  which  throw  him  into  his  long  day- 
dream: and  Owen  discovers  tlie  tomb  of  Merlin;  the  forest,  iu  short, 
which  e^Lteuds  its  interminable  glades  and  serried  masses  of  trunks 
anil  arches  of  green  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  mediseval  poetry. 
It  in  rery  beautiful,  this  forest  of  the  Middle  Ages;  but  it  is  mono- 
tnnuus,  melancholy,  and  lias  a  terrible  ecriness  in  its  eudlcssness. 
For  there  is  nothing  else.  There  are  do  meadows  where  the  cows 
.,  no  fields  where  the  red  and  purple  kerchiefs  of  the  rcajwrs 
w j<  ;lie  high  corn  ;  no  orchanis,  no  hayfields;  nothing  like  those 
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lifll  tlopea  when  toe  wiU  Iierbi  eocroacb  npoo  the  rioes  and 
^mta  of  Corjdon  Aud   Daiaioetfts  rrqture  to  be  kept  Cram  mtadiief 
where,  a  UtUc  lower  down,  the  Atbeniaa  shopkeeper  of  Aiisto 
goes  lUiljr  to  look  whether  jeiUerday's  bard    fig»   may  not    hare 
ripened,  or  the  Tine  wreaths  pmoed  last  week   grown  too  Itisfaly, 
Nor  ftuytbing  of  the  sort  of  those  Umbrian  meadows,  where  Vir] 
himself  will  itnp  and  watch  the  white  bullocks  splatblog  slowly  in 
the  shallow,  Acjlgj  Clitumnos;  still  less  like  those  hamlets  in   t 
conifields  ihrough  which  Propertiuii  would  stroll,  roUowing  the  jolt- 
log  oner  waggoDf  or  the  procession   with   garlands  and  lights  to 
Pales   or   to   the   ochrc-staincd   garden   god.     Nothing   of  all  this : 
there  ore  no  cultivated  spots  in  mediaeval  poetry;  the  city  only,  and 
the  castle,  aud   tbc  endless,  all -encompassing  forest     Had  they  m^H 
eyes,  then,   these   poets  of  the   Middle   Ages,  that    they  could   ace^ 
among  all  the  things  of  Nature,  only  those  few  which  had  been  seen 
by  their  predecessors?     At  first  one  feels  tempted  to  think  &o,  till 
the  recollection   of  many  vivid  touches  in   fpritig  and  forest  iktscrip- 
tions  persuades  one   that,  enormous  as  was  the   sway  of  tradition 
among  tlicacmea,  they  were   not   all  of  them,  nor  always,  rcjieatitig 
mere    coiirentional    platitudes.       This    singular    liniit»tion    in    i 
uiediteval  perceptions  of  Nature — a  limitation  so  important  ns  aim 
to  make  it  appear  as  if  the  Middle  Ages   had  not   perceived  Nata 
at  all — is  most  frequently  attributed  to  the  prevalence  of  asceticis 
which,  according    to   some   critics,  made   all   uicdiiuval   men   iutu  so 
many  repetitions  of  Bernard   of  Clairvaux,  of  whom  it  is  vritt 
tliut,  being  (i-ked  his  opinion  of  Lake  Lemau,  he  answered  with  s 
prise  that,  during  hiii  journey  from  Geneva  to  the   Rhone  Valley, 
had  reraarkcd  no  lake  whatever,  so  absorbed  hod  he  been  in  spirilu 
jscditntiou-s.     But  the  predominance  of  asceticism  has  been  gros^l/ 
exaggcro-led.      It  was  a  state  of  mural  tension  which  could  not  exist 
iinintcrmptcdly,  and  could  exist  only  in  the  classes  for  wliom  poe 
was  not  written.     The  mischief  done  by  asceticism  waij  the  warpin. 
of  the  niDiul   nature  of  men,  not  of  their  festhctio  feelings;   it  had 
no  influence  upon  the  vast  numbers,  the  men  and  womeu  who  relis! 
the   profauc  and    obseeuc    flcslilincfis   aud   buH'ooncry  of  stage  pi 
and   fabliaux,    nnd    those  who   savoured    the   delicate  and  exquisi 
immoralities  of  Courtly  poetry.     Indeed,  tlie  presence  of  whole  clas 
of  writings,  of  which  such  things  as  Boccaccio's  tales,  "  The  Wi 
of     IJath,"     and     Villon's    "  Ballades,"    ou     the     one     baud, 
tbc  songs  of  the  troubadours,  the  poem  of  Gottfried,  and  the  roma 
or  rather  novel  of  "Flamenea,"  are  respectively  but  the  most  c 
spicuuus  examples,  ought  tu  prove  only  too  clearly  that   the  Mid 
Ages,  for  all  Iheir  asceticism,  were  both  as  gross  and  as  cesthetie 
sensualism  a*  antiquity  bad  bceu  before  them.     We  must,  thcreH 
ifteck  elsewhere  thau   iu  asceticism,  necessarily  limited,  and  excludi 
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ibp  poctry-rcadiug  public,  for  nn  explanation  of  this  peculiarity  of 
meiiiicval  poetry.  Aud  we  aliall  tiail  it,  I  think,  in  that  which 
doling  the  ^fiddle  Ages  could,  because  it  was  aa  all-regtilnting; 
I  coudition,  really  create  universal  liablts  of  thought  and  feeling, 
uncly,  feudalism.  A  moral  condition  like  asooticistn  can  leave 
nobiassod  all  such  minds  as  are  incapable  of  feclinf  it ;  but  a  social 
iuslittition  like  fcmlalivm  walls  iu  the  life  of  erery  individual,  and 
forces  his  intellectual  movements  into  given  paths ;  nor  is  there  any 
eaca|ic.  excepting  in  places  where,  as  iu  Italy  and  iu  the  free  towns  of 
the  Xorth,  the  feudal  conditions  arc  wholly  or  partially  nnknown. 
To  feudalism,  therefore,  would  I  ascribe  this,  which  appears  at  iirst 
■o  purely  lEsthetic,  as  opposed  to  social,  a  characteristic  of  the  Middle 
Age«.  Ever  since  Schiller,  in  his  "  Gods  of  Greece/'  spoke  for  the 
fint  time  of  undiviuized  Nature  {die  entyolttrte  Natur),  it  has  been  the 
f»hion  among  certain  critics  to  fall  foul  of  Christianity  for  having 
robbed  the  fields  and  woods  of  their  gods,  and  reduced  to  mere 
loinurrd  clods  the  things  which  had  been  held  sacred  by  antiquity. 
Desecrated  in  those  long  mediaeval  centuries  Nature  may  truly  have 
been,  but  not  by  the  holy  water  of  Christian  priests.  Desecrated 
because  out  of  the  fields  and  meadows  was  driven  a  divinity  greater 
than  Pales  or  Vertumnus  or  mighty  Pan,  the  diviuity  called  Man. 
For  in  the  terrible  times  when  cinliication  was  at  its  lowest,  the  things 
of  the  world  had  been  newly  allotted;  and  by  this  new  allotment, 
man — the  man  who  thinks  and  loves  and  hopes  aud  strives,  man 
who  fiiihts  and  sings — was  shut  out  from  the  fields  and  meadows, 
forbidden  the  labour,  nay,  almost  the  sight,  of  the  earth  ;  and  to  the 
tending  of  kine,  and  sowing  of  crops,  to  all  those  oecupations  which 
antiquity  had  associated  with  piety  and  righteousness,  had  deemed 
wortliy  of  the  gods  themselves,  was  assigned,  or  rather  condemned, 
a  creature  whom  every  advancing  year  untaught  to  think  or  love,  or 
']»opc,  or  tight,  of  strive ;  but  taught  most  utterly  to  suffer  and  to 
despair.  Fo/^a  mau  it  is  difficult  to  call  him,  this  media;val  serf, 
this  lamp  of  earth  detached  from  the  field  and  wrought  into  a  sem- 
aDce  of  manhood,  merely  that  the  soil  of  which  it  is  part  should 

delved  aud  sown,  and  then  manured  with  its  carcass  or  its  blood ; 
nor  aa  a  roan  did  the  Middle  Ages  conceive  it.  The  serf  was  not 
even  allowed  human  progenitors :  hia   foul   breed  h.id  originated  in 

ubsccnc  miracle ;  his  stupidity  and  ferocity  were  as  tho<e  of  the 
his  cunning  was  demoniac;  he  was  boru  under  God's  curse  : 
no  words  could   paint   his  wickedness,  no  persecutions  could  exceed 
lIu»  deserts ;  the  whole  world  turned  pale  at  his  crime,  for  lie  it  was,  he 

d  not  any  human  creature,  who  had  nailed  Christ  upon  the  cross. 
Like,  the  hunger  and  tores  of  a  fox  or  a  wolf,  his  hunger  aud  his 
rca  arc  forgotten,  never  noticed.     Were   it  not   that  legal  and 
c»>a«tical  narratives  of  trials  (not  of   feudal  lords  lor  crushing 
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and  ooDtaaunAting  their   peftcants,   bat  of  peuAoU  for  sptUiag 
and  tramiding  ou  the  coa«ecrated    wafer}   ^xa  us  a  Urge  amount 
pedaaticallr  stated  detail ;  tell  as   how  mxaay  begat  *ko>  aod  fill 
and  Btarmtion  ouited  bmiliee  ia  cooiplicated  meitiea  of  ineest,  taogl 
tbcm  depopulation  as  a  virtue  and  a  necessity ;  and  how  the  des| 
of  any  joy  in   nature,  of  any  mercy  from  Ood,  bounded  men 
women  iato  the  aospeakaljlc  orgit»j  the  obscene  parodies,  of 
worship ;  were  it  not  for  these  horrible  shreds  o^  jndicul  erideof 
(as  of  tatters  of    clothes  or  blood-clottcd  hairs  on  the  shoes  of 
mnrderer)  we  should  know  little  or  nothing   of  the  life  of  the  mi 
and  women  who,   in   nicdiu>val    France  and  Gcrmsny,  did   the  wui 
which   had    been    taught  by    Hesiod  and  Virgil.      About  aU 
trafcodies    the  literature  of  the  Middle    Ages,    ready    to    show 
town    rice    and    town    horror,   dcus    of    prostiiutioa   and   ercaktuj 
OTerwei^htcd   ^bbets,    as  in    Villon's   poems,  uttera   not    a   woi 
All  that  wc  can  hear  is  the  manj-Throated  yell  of  mediaeial  poctsT 
noble  and    plcl>cian,    French,    Pruvensal,  and    German,   againnt   th^ 
brutlshnes^   the  cnnnin^,   the   cruel^,   the   hideousoess,  the  bei 
of  the  serf,  whose  name  becomes  synonymous   with  every  boscuc 
which,  in  mock  grammatical  style;,  is  declined    into   rvcry  epithet 
wickedness ;  whose  punishment  '\a  prayed  for  from  the  God  whom  be 
niitra^cs  by  his  TCry  existence  ;  a  hideous  clamuur  of  indecent  jibe, 
of  brutal  vitu|>eration;  of  senseless  accusation,  of  every  form  of  word^ 
which    furious   hatrc'd    con     assomCr    whose   echoes    reached    c^ 
cnuDtrirs    like   Tuscany,    where    serfdom    was    well-nigh   nnknnwj 
and  have  reached  even  to  us  in    the  scraps   of  epigram  6till  bandu 
about  by  the  townsfolk  against  the  peasants,  nay,  by  the 
against  themselTes.*     A  ronnstrous  rag  doll,  drc-sRCtTup  in  shreds 
many-coloured     villauy,    without    a    recognizable     human    fcstt 
dragged  iu  the  mud,  pilloried  with   unspeakable   ordure,  paraded  in 
mock  triumph  like  a  King  of  Fools  and  bnrnt    in  the   market-pl 

"  The  rea<Ior  may  rippom  to  my  viows  tli«  exiittautfo  cf  Iho  ")  '^'  'T 
XAliii,  »ntl  tirniuin.  ut  whiih  tliv  {*rov i-iii,'al  Pattovnta  is  tlic 
rt'j<r-  Hi  lit  llie  orurtui^.  t>y  tlic  pMC,  who  ii,  f-f  cohdh.  a  kuij^lit,  ' 
;,-'  '     i!i  while  fecrlin^  li«r  bliea-piir  apiltiiiii;;  wirli  htn-diALail.      i;  < 

t'  ■   of  my    Itnowleilw,  all  (■£  a  sint'Ip  f>*tt«^n,  ami  tiir-'i 

n  -ii  thftt  I  ffi'l  incliQL'il  t' 

I  '  bwi  never  luikcl  a  1'  - 

*,_,.i-    ,    1,1,1    .    .    nL..lic»,     ft'    ■'•-'-■■'•         "-■■■■    ■■■■ 

wliicti  tho  cliiviilnc  [K;  ' 

eiii*      ll  '«*  itinrciiviT  >  ■  'H   _ 

II  'ly,  tlic   ptKt   liaiiB.IJy  fjHcn  a    bn^  V*  lliu  M'tUi»U   "I    ittw  ii<.-}^«\  COBC 


I      . 
iik'tiia  M'ltii  wiiiDvn  iif  tlic  imall  artiMci  or  vil 
'Woman — tlir  Itiii^u  uf  the  vilKin— t-iiiilil  Hi;"- 


uis.     Tlifj  n*al  ]Kta*atil 
I'jOTtf  tJii!  iii)l.ii-e  of  tlje 


i**(.:AnuiRft  &l«<lu  jtiTi,-' rrocntly  inti'ic  ■  >itau 

kiiW  B  wsletitiaD  of  sjwoiiociui,  a  Urn  :  ,^ 

('Ifatiint  kiiHti'Vxitm,"     'llio  nciMiPuitinti  of  U.^ic-.;,  uiul  ai  cx\x\:\i\iix^  Cliruit  u  uVidmi 
luo  lu  tilt)  ilovil-wanltip  [iravoJciit  amonx  tlie  ccrej.  ~       '    '      ' 
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TJVc  Antichrist,  such  is  the  itna^c  which  mc(lia;val  [HietrT  lias  left 
u»  of  the  CTL-aturc  whu  was  (>iice  the  pious  rustic,  the  innocenc  goil- 
belored  huftbaodman.  oa  whose  threshold  jasticc  stopped  a  while  wliea 
•be  fled  from  the  towns  of  antiquity.  ^-' 


II. 

But  me&iiwhilc,  duriug  those  centuries  which  Hr  between  the  Dark 
Agra  and  modern  times,  the  i^Iiddtc  Ages  (inasmuch  as  they  mean 
not  m  mere  climnological  period,  but  n  definite  social  and  mental 
pondition)  fortunately  did  not  exist  everywhere.      Hud  they  existed. 
it  id  almost  impossible  to  understand  huw  they  wciuld  c^Tr  thn)Uf;li- 
irat  Europe  have  come  to  au  end  ;  for   as   the  favourite   proverb  of 
Catharine  of  Siena  has  it,  one  dead  man  cannot  bui*y  another  dead 
man  ;  and  the  Middle  Ages,  after  this  tedious  dying  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  required  to  bo  shoveled  into  the  tomb,  nay,  rather,  given 
the  Anal  stroke,  by  the  Kcuaissauec.     This  that  we  foolishly  call — 
,^*ing  a  qnite  incorrect  notion  of  sud<lcn  and  miraculous  birth — the 
tissanec,  and  limit  to  the  time  of  the  revival  of  Greek  humani- 
ties, really  existed,  as  I  have  repeatedly  suggested,  wherc\cr,  during 
the  mcdiieval  centuries,  the   civilization  with  which  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  centuries  were  big  was  not,  by  the  pressure  of  feudalism 
and  monaslit-ism,  made  to  he  abortive  or    stillborn.      Low  as  was 
Italy  at  the  very  close  uf  the  Dark  Ages,  and  much  as  she  borrowed 
for  a  long  while  from  the  more  precocious  northern  nations,  especially 
France  and  Provence,  Italy  had,  nevertheless^  au  enormous  advantage 
the  fact  that  her  populations  were  not  divided  into  victor  and  van- 
qui«he-d,  and   that   the  oKl  Latin  institutions  of  town  and  c<mntry 
were  never  rojilaced,  except  in  certain,  nortliern  and  southern  dis- 
trict, by  feudal  arrangements.     The  very  first  thing  which  strikes 
na  in  the  olisenre  Italian  commonwealths  of  early  times,  is  that  in 
resuscitated  relics  of  Uoniau  or  Etruscan  towns  there  is  no 
ling  of  feudal  superiority   and   inferiority  ;  that  there  is  no  lord, 
id  consequently  no  serf.      Nor  is  this  the  ease  merely  within  the 
ity  walls.      The  nevcr-suflieiently  appreciated  difference  between  the 
Italian  free  burghs  and  those  of  (jermany.  Inlanders,  and  Provence, 
1^  lltat  the  citixens  dc[>cnd  only  in  the  remotest  and  most  pui-cly 
ictjtious   way  upon    any  kind   of  suzerain ;  and  moreover  that  the 
itry,  instead  of  belonging  to  feudal  nobles,  belongs  every  day 
and  more  com]detcly   to  the  burghers.     The   peasant  is  unt  a 
but  one  of  three  things:  a  hired  labourer,  a  possessor  of  pro- 
erty,  or   a  farmer,   liable  to  no  taxes,   paying  no  rent,  and  only 
iring  with  the  proprietor  the  produce  of  the  land.      By  this  latter 
system,  existing,  then   as  now,   throughout  Tuscany,  the  peasantry 
rWM  an  independent  and  well-to-do  class.     The  laud  owned  by  one 
lan  (who,  in  the  eommomvcalths,  was  usually  a  shopkeeper,  or  matm- 
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fiichircr  in  the  town)  was  divided  into  farms  small  enon^ 
cultivated — vines,  olives,  corn,  and  fruit — by  one  family  of  pcuanti, 
licliied  perhaps  by  a  paid  labourer.    The  thriftier  and  leas  scmpnious 
peasants  could,  ia  good  acusonsi,  put  by  siifHeieut  profit  from  their 
abare  of  the   produce   to   suffice  after    W)nie    years,   and  with 
addition    of  what  tfao  women  might  make  by  washing,  spinni 
vcavin^,    plaiting   straw  hats   (an   accomplishment   greatly  iniis 
uiH)n  by  Lorenzo  dei  Medici),  and  so  furlh,  in  purchase  some  small 
strip  of  land  of  their  ovn.     Hence,  a  class  of  farmers  at  once  living 
on    another  man^s  land    and   sharing   its   produpo   with   him,    and 
cultivating  and  paying  taxes  upon  land  bcloiigiog  to  themselves,      ^i 

Of  these  Tuscan  peasants  we  get  occasional  gli  mpses  in  the  mediail^H 
Italian  novelists — a  wcU-to-do  set  of  people,  in  constant  coraraunica^^ 
tioii  with  the  town  where  they  sell  their  corn,  oil,  vegctahlcs,  and 
wine,  and  easily  getting  confused  with  the  lower  class  of  artisans, 
with  whom  they  doubtless  largely  intermarried.  Tlicsc  peasants 
whom  \S'v.  see  in  tidy  kilted  tnnirs  and  leathurn  gaiters,  driviug  their 
barrel-laden  bullock-carts,  or  riding  their  mules  up  to  the  red  city 
gates  in  many  a  Florentine  and  Sicucse  painting  of  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  centuries,  were  in  many  respects  better  offthau  the  small 
artisans  of  the  city,  heaped  up  in  squalid  houses,  and  oppressed  by 
the  greater  and  smaller  guilds.  Agnolo  Paudollini,  teaching  thrift 
to  his  sons  in  Albcrti's  charming  treatise  on  "Tlic  Covernmeot  of 
the  Family,"  frequently  groans  over  tlic  insolence,  the  astuteness,  of 
the  peasantry;  and  indeed  seems  to  consider  that  it  is  impossible  to 
cojw  with  tliom — a  conclusion  which  would  have  greatly  astounded 
the  bailiS's  of  the  feudal  pro|nrictors  in  the  Two  Sicilies  and  beyond 
the  Alps.  ^^H 

The  upper  classes,  on  the  other  hand,  diS*ered  quite  as  much  froVV 
the  upper  classes  of  feudal  countries.     Tliey  were,  be  it  reracmborctl, 
men  of  business,  constantly  in  contact  with   the  working-classes ; 
Albizis,  Strozzia,Pandolfinis,  Quinigis,  Tolomcis,  no  matter  what  their 
name,  these   men  who  built  palaces  aud  churches  which  outdid  the 
magnificence  of  Northern  princes,  and  who  might,  at  any  moment, 
be  sent  ambassadors  from  Florence,  Lucca,  or  Siena,  to  the  French 
or    English  kings,  to  the    Kmpcror    or  the  Pope;  spent   a    larec 
portion    of     their    days    at    their    office    desk,    among    the    h; 
of  their   warehouses,  behind    the    counter    of    their    shops ;    thi 
wore    the    same     dress,   had    the    same    habits,   spoke    the    sai 
dialect,  as  the  weavers  and  dyers,  the  carriers  aud  porters  whom  tl 
employed,  and  vhose  sons  might,  by  talent  and  iudustrj*,  amass 
fortune,  build  palaces,  and  go  ambassadors  to  kings  in  their  turn. 
When,  therefore,   these  merchant  nobles  turned  to  the  country  for 
rest  and  relief  from   their  cares,  it  was  not  to  the  country  as  it 
existed  for  the  feudal  noble  of  the  North.      Boar  and  stag  hunts  had 
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ittrnction  for  quiet  meu  of  business;  forosts  stocked  with  vtlil 
irltcre  viucyurd  aud  comficUl  might  have  extended  would 
have  seemed  to  them  the  very  height  of  waatefulneRS,  discomfort, 
«i)d  ugliness.  Pacific  and  businesslike,  they  merely  tran^rcrrcd  to 
the  couutry  the  habiU  of  thought  aud  of  life  which  had  arisc-ii  in  the 
dty.  Not  for  them  auy  imitation  of  the  feudal  cattle,  turreted  and 
moated,  cut  np  into  dark  irregular  rooms  and  yards,  filled  with  noisy 
retaioerit  aud  stinking  hounds.  On  some  geutle  hill-side  a  well- 
planned  palace,  its  rooms  spacious  and  lofty,  and  sparely  windowed 
far  coolness  in  summer,  with  a  neat  cloistered  court  in  the  centre, 
reotilatiog  the  whole  house,  and  affording  a  cool  place,  full  of  scent 
of  Hovers  aud  sound  of  fountains  for  the  burning  afternoons ;  a 
helreden:  tower  also,  on  which  to  seek  a  breeze  on  stifling  nights, 
when  the  \ctj  stars  seem  faint  for  heat,  and  the  dim  plumy  beads 
of  cypress  aud  poplar  arc  motionless  against  the  misty  blue  sky.  In 
front  a  broad  terrace,  whence  to  look  down  towards  the  beloved  city, 
a  rague  fog  of  roofs  in  the  distance ;  on  the  side  and  behind  elaborate 
garden  walks  walled  with  high  walls  of  box  and  oak  and  laurel,  in 
which  stand  statues  In  green  niches;  gardens  with  little  chaunels  to 
bring  water,  cvcu  during  droughts,  to  the  myrtles,  the  roses,  the 
■lodES  and  clove  pinks,  over  which  bend  with  blossoms  brilliant 
i^ainst  the  pale  blue  sky  the  rose-flowered  oleander,  the  scarlet- 
flowered  pomegranate ;  also  aviaries  aud  cages  full  of  odd  aud  harmless 
creatures,  ferrets,  guinea-pigs,  porcupines,  squirrels,  and  monkeys ; 
arbours  where  wife,  daughters,  aud  daughters-in-law  may  sew  and 
moke  music ;  and  neat  lawus  where  the  young  men  may  play  at 
qnoits,  football,  or  swordsticks  and  bucklers ;  and  then,  sweeping  all 
round  the  house  and  gardens  and  terraces  an  undulating  expanse  of 
6eld  aud  oruhard,  smoke-tinted  with  olive,  bright  green  in  spring 
with  bndding  crops,  yellow  in  autumn  with  sere  vines;  aud  from 
which,  in  the  burning  noon,  rises  the  incessant  sawing  noise  of  the 
cicalas,  and  ever  and  anon  the  high,  nasal,  melancholy  chant  of  the 
peaaant,  lying  in  the  shade  of  bam  door  or  tig  tree  tilt  the  sun  shall 
link  ami  he  can  return  to  his  labour.  If  the  house  in  towu,  with 
its  spacious  store-roams,  its  carved  chapel,  and  painted  banqueting 
hall,  large  enough  to  hold  sons'  children  aud  brothers'  wives  and 
graDd children,  and  a  whole  host  of  poor  relatives,  whom  the  wise 
father  (as  Pandolfini  teaches)  employs  rather  than  strangers  for  his 
clerks  aud  overseers, — if  this  town-house  was  the  pride  of  the  Italian 
bargess  ;  the  villa^  with  its  farms  and  orchards,  was  the  real  joy, 
the  holiday  paradise  of  the  overworked  man.  To  read  in 
the  cool  house,  with  cicala's  buzz  and  fountain  plash  all  round, 
the  Greek  and  Latin  authors;  to  discuss  them  with  learned  men;  to 
vatch  the  games  of  the  youths  and  the  children,  this  was  the 
rewanl    for    years  of    labour   and   intelligence ;    but  sweeter  than 
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(ill  tliiii  (how  wo  feci  it  in  Agnolo  Fandolfini's  speeches !)  were 
thouc  ORcupatioits  which  the  city  could  not  give :  the  buying  and 
iMilliiiK  of  plniita,  grain  and  kine,  the  meddling  with  new  grafted  trees, 
the  innnding  of  Hpaticm,  the  straightening  of  fences^  the  going  round 
(witli  tlifi  self-importance  and  impatience  of  a  cockney)  to  see  what 
flowers  Iiad  opened,  what  fruit  had  ripened  over-night;  to  walk 
throiigli  (lie  olivo-yards,  among  the  vines  ;  to  pry  into  stable,  pig-stye 
and  riHwting-plaPc,  taking  up  handfuls  of  drying  grain,  breaking 
IwijfN  (if  olives,  to  see  how  things  were  doing ;  and  to  have  long 
eoiiverriations  with  the  peasants,  shrewd  enough  to  affect  earnest 
Atteiititm  when  tiic  inaattT  was  pleased  to  vent  his  town-acquired 
knowlrdgc  of  ugriouUurc  and  gardening.  Sweet  also,  doubtless,  for 
yt«nigiT  folk,  or  such  perhaps  as  were  fonder  of  teaching  new  lute 
tunrs  to  the  girls  thnu  of  examining  into  cabbages,  and  who  read 
lluult'  and  Hocciicoio  more  frequently  than  Cicero  or  Sallust,  (though 
jtwiH't  porliaps  only  na  a  vogue  concomitant  of  their  lazy  pleasures,) 
to  lintou  to  thoat*  songs  of  the  peasantry  risiug  from  the  fields  below, 
while  Iving  perhaps  on  one's  back  in  the  shaded  grass,  watching  the 
pigi'ous  wliirriii^  nlumt  the  bolvrdcrc  tower.  Vaguely  pleasant  this  also, 
doubtless ;  but  for  a  long  while  only  vaguely.  For,  during  more 
than  two  eonturii's,  the  bui^i'Si»css  of  Italy  were  held  enthralled  by 
till'  Courtly  pwts  of  other  countries;  listening  to,  and  reading,  at  first, 
only  l*i\»ve«v='^''  '^-^'^^  Sieiliaus,  or  Italians,  like  Sordello,  pretending 
to  Ih'  of  lV»veuee  or  Sicily :  and  even  later,  enduring  in  their  own 
jHK'ts.  their  own  Cuittouos,  Cavalcantis.  Ciros.  Guinieellis,  nay,  even 
in  Uauto  aiul  Vetriirvh's  lyrics  only  the  ro^xTtition  (howe^^er  vivified 
b\  j:e:uus^  of  the  old  oommon-places  ot  artiSeial  spring,  of  the 
jHH'try  of  feudal  uatious.  But  the  time  came  when  not  only 
lV>venv-al  and  Sioiliau.  but  even  Tuscan,  poetry  wa?  neglected, 
when  the  revival  of  Greek  and  Latin  let:ers  made  it  impossible 
to  n'wrtSf  the  thrv-adbaw^  mevli*val  prtttiaesses :  or  even  ,to  »rite 
iu  caruc*:  in  the  luovieru  touitite.  so  s::?  and  thin  (as  it  seemed  r 
auvl  like  *i.>me  i:rv:e*que  painted  sainr.  when  compared  with 
the  si'lenotdty  tieshevl  ar.::»|ue  langnadres.  :r..r::ir:g  and  twining  in 
s^rtvvful  or  si.*len:r.  i^ivlu6-*s*,  as  of  a  Pyrrfcio  or  a  maidecs' 
UinsV  .Vud  ;:  va*  v'urtui:  xhts  ivrio^l.  froci  Pecrarvh  to  I^jlniaa, 
:h*:.  4*  viiUoio^w»  bavt?  z,'v  provwl  beyotid  dispuse.  the  once 
VashvaaVrf  c&L;nIric  r^'oranoe.  and  the  poetry  of  the  fVfveaoal  and 
Sx'tliji".  scSxvi.  oast  o*  c-y  the  upwr  olisse*,  wits  aradcallT  {^cfced 
uj»  Vy  tic  tower  a=^.*  o-*vecrALlT  by  :h^-  vzrii  Sas9&.  Va^&bond 
VjCjuI  *:v^r$  dad  sa.'ry  tellers — ereaturw  wac  wxi^iar  fejm  hoaac  to 
aottso.  ah:i;c.is^  ?r*i;a  rettery,  cvljeot: lz^j:  ra^  cc  sellia^  small 
vew-a.- *  ifares — were  tie  cZii  oiL-taesates  wio  catrieii  :i?oat  ^ese 
Vi :s  -.:*  tantflsat^  rcetic  iaerr.  "Hte  reopie  of  riue  xaw^ 
^.va^rastty   tn  argaea^.-e    iX*  the  upper  cuiSKs.  sod.  thetgfeie 
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at  later  .iirar(>  of  vbat  was  or  was  uot  iu  ra^Iiion,  did  not 
oaro  lone  for  thti  sentimental  dainiinrss  of  mcdinsval  poetry ; 
beiidesj  tatire  and  ^'^nrrility  arc  as  iuevltable  iu  a  toirn  as  are  dogs 
ift  ^ttera  and  catn  ou  roofs ;  and  the  tovnsfolk  soau  set  their 
awn    !>'  "  or   Ratirical    ideas  to    whatever    remained  of  the 

mtuic  '_:    jval  poetry  :  already  early  in  the  fifteenth  ccutory  the 

•oonet   hnil  become  for  the   Florentine  artisans  a  mere  scurrilomi 

epigram.      Itwai  difTercnt  in  the  country.     The  peasant,  at  least  the 

Titacaii    peasant,  is  eminently  iilcaltstic  and  romantin  in  his  literary 

twtes ;  it  may  be  that  he  has  not  the  intellectual  life  required  for 

■ny  utterances  or  forms  of  his  own,  and  that  he  consequently  accepts 

poelr\'  as  a  ready-made  ornament,  something  ])rotty  and  exotic  which 

b  Ttlued  in  proportion  to  its  prettincss  and  rarity.     Be  the  reason 

Tfafttevcr  it  may.  certain  it  i:i   that  nothing  can  be  too  artificial  or 

kigb-flown  to  please  tho  Italian  peasantr}'  :  its  tn\cs  nrc  all  of  kings, 

irfaicessea,  fairies,  knights,  winged  horses,  marvellous  jewels,  and  so 

ferth ;  its  songs  are  almn<«t  without  exception  about  love,  constancy, 

monn,  stars,  flowers.     Such  things  have  not  been  degraded  by  faroi- 

limty  and  parody  as  in  the  town  ;  they  retain  for  the  country  folk 

Uic  ra^e  charm  <IiliO  tliat  of  music,  automatic  and   independent  of 

Aorou}^  comprehension)  of  belonging  to  a  sphere  of  the  marvellous  j 

fcewe  the)*  are  repeated  and  rc-rei)catcd  with  almost  religious  ser- 

rility,  as  any  one  may  observe  who   will   listen  to  the  stoiics  and 

nnes  told  and  sung  even  uow-a-days  iu  the  INiscau  country,  or  who 

till  glance  over  the  splendid  collections  of  folklore  made  in  the  last 

ttenly  years,     8ucli  things  must  snffer  alteration  from"  people  who 

f»a  neither  read  nor  write,  and  who  cannot  he  expected  to  i*cmcmbcr 

wy  clearly  details  which,  in  many  eases,  must  have  (or  them  only  tho 

^gaost  moaning.    The  storlessplit  in  process  of  telling  and  rc-telling, 

lad  ore  completed  with  bits  of  other  stories ;  details  arc  foi^ottcn 

ud  have  to  be  replaced  ;  the  same  happens  with  poetry  ;  songs  easily 

)  together,  their  mcauing  is  partially  obliterated,  and  has 

-  ^.  .,  ,..,;-L'd  ;  or.  again,  an  attempt  is  made  by  bold  men  to  adapt 

•one  seemingly  adaptable  old  song  to  a  new  occasion ;  an  old   love 

lit  to  sjog  to  a  new  sweetheart — names,  cireurastances,  and 

■■ .-.-i-.irc  arranging  for  this  purpose  ;  and  hence  more  alterations. 

^'')1r,  however  much  a  peasant  may  enjoy  the    confused  splcudoura 

'    art  life  and  of  Courtly  love,  he  cannot,  with   the  best  will  in 

rid,  restore  tlieir  details  or  colouring  if  they  happen  to  become 

ttcd.     If  he  chauco  to  foi-get  that  when  the  princess  first  met 

liie  wizard  she  was  rldiug  fortli  rin  a  snow-white  jenuct  with  a  falcon 

uTi  '.<-  "''.vr-^  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  his  describing  her  as  walk- 

.  tlie  meadow  in  chat^e  of  a  Hock  of  geese;  and  similarly, 

•biMild  he  hapf^ien  to  forget  that  the  Courtly  lover  compares  the  skin 

of  bii  mifltrcM  to  ivorv  and  her  eyes  to  Cupid's  torches,  he  is  quite 
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capable  of  filltug  up  the  g&p  by  saying  that  the  girl  is  as  wMtc  as  • 
turnip  and  as  hrij^ht-cycd  as  a  ferret.      As  vith  details  of  description 
and  netapUors,  so  also  Hith   the   emutioual   and  social  parts  of  ilie 
basineu.     The  pcaiiaiit  has  not  bceu  brought  up  iu  the  idea  tliat  the 
way  to  gain  a  woman's  aftcction  is  to  stick  her  glove  on  a  helmet  and 
perform  deeds  of  prowcta   closely  rcscmbliug  those  of  Don  Quixote 
in  the  Sierra  Morena ;  so  he  attempts  to  ingratiate  himwlf  by  oft'er- 
ing  her  presents  of  strawberries,  figs,  buttons,  hooks-and-eyes,  and 
similar  desirable  things.      Again,  were  the  [icasant  to  pay  atlcutions 
to  a  married  woman,  he  would  merely  get  (what  noble  husbands  were 
too   well    bred   to  dream  of)    a  sound  horsewhipping,  or    perhaps 
even  a  sharp  knife   thrust  iu  his  stomaeh ;   so  that  he  takes  good 
care    to    address    his    love    songs    only    to    marriageable    young 
women.      In    this    way,    without    any    deliberate    attempt    at    ori- 
ginality,   the    old    Courtly     poetry    becomeSj    when    once    remove 
to    the    country,   thoroughly    patched    and    seamed    witli 
ideas,    feelings,    and   images,    while    never    ceasing   to     be,   in 
general  stnCTand  shape,  of  a  kiud  such  as  only  professional   poets  of 
the  upper  classes  can  produce.      Tbe   Sicilian  lyrics  collected  by 
Siguor   Pitre,   still   more  the  Tuaeau    poems    of  Tigri's    charming 
volume,  arc,  therefore,  a  curious  mixture  of  highflown  !*cutimeDt> 
dainty  imagery  and  most  artistic  arrangements  of  metre  and  diction 
(especially    iu    the  rispctto,    where   metrical    involution    is    accom- 
panied by  logical  involution  of  the  most  refined  mediaeval  sort)  with 
hopes  and  complaints  such  as  otdy  a  farmer  could  frame,  with  similes 
and  descriptions  such  as  only  the  business  of  the  field,  viucyard,  and 
dairy  could  suggest.     A  mixture,  but  not  a  jumble.      For  as  iu  thi« 
slow  process  of  assimilation  and  alteration  only  that  was  remembered 
by  the  peasant  which  the  peasant  could  understand  and  sympathize 
with,  and  only  that  was  welded  into   the  once  Courtly  poetry  which 
was  sufficiently   refined   to  please  the  people  who  delighted  in  the 
exotic   refinement, — as    in   short   everything  came   about    perfectly 
bimply  and  unconsciously,  there  resulted  what  iu  good  sooth  may  be 
considered  as  a  perfectly  substantive  and  independent  form  of  art, 
with  beauties  and  refinements   of  its  own.     And,  indeed,  it  appears 
to  mc  that  one  might  say.  without  too  much  paradox,  that  iu   these 
peasant  songs  only  does  the  poetry  of  minnesingers  and  troubadonrs 
become  thoroughly  enjoyable  ;  that   only  when    the  conventionalicy 
of  feeling  and  imagery  is  corrected  by  the  freshness,  the  straight- 
farwardnesSi  naj,  even  the  grotesquencss  of  rural  likings,  dislikiogs, 
and  comparisons,  can  the  dainty  beauty  of  mcdixval  Courtly  poetry 
c\en  really  satisfy  our  wishes.    Comparing  together  Tigri's  oollectiou 
of  Tuscan  folk-poetry  with    any   similar  anthology  that    might  be 
tnitdc  of  middle  high  German  and  Praveugal,  and  early  French  lyrics, 
I  feel  that  the  aduption   of  Courtly  mcdiieTal  poetry  by  the  Italiau 
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liejuraniTT  of  the  HenaiMance  can  be  compared  more  significantly 
iban  &c  first  seemed  vitU  the  adoption  of  a  ouct;  fashiuoable  garb  by 
country  folk.  The  peasant  pulled  abont  this  Courtly  lyrisiu^  oppress- 
iteJy  tiglit  in  its  conventional  fit,  and  starched  with  elaborate 
rhetorical  embroideries,  turned  it  inside  out,  twisted  a  bit  here,  a  bit 
there,  ripped  opcu  leam  after  scam,  patched  and  repatched  with 
ttuffa  and  stitchei  of  iU  own ;  and  then  wore  tlic  whole  thing  as  it 
bad  uerer  been  intended  to  be  worn ;  until  this  cast-ofl'  poetic  apparel, 
ttrrtchcd  on  the  freer  moral  limbs  of  natural  folk,  faded  and  stained 
by  ircatfaer  and  earth  into  new  and  richer  tints,  had  lost  all  its 
origioal  fashionable  stiffncits,  and  crudciiess  of  colour,  aud  niminy- 
]*imiuy  fit,  and  had  acquired  instead  I  know  not  what  grace  of 
tmcxpcctcdneas,  picturci^qucnc&9,  aud  case. 

Well  ;  for  many  a  yrjir  did  the  Hong  of  the  peasants  rise  up  from 
the  fields  and  oliveyards  unnoticed  by  the  good  townsfolk  taking 
their  holiday  at  the  Tusc-au  villa  ;  but  one  day,  somewhere  in  the  third 
([uarter  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  long-<lrawn  chant  of  the  rispetto, 
telling  perhaps  bow  the  singer's  sweetheart  was  beautiful  as  the 
filar  Diaua,  so  beautiful  as  a  baby  that  the  Pope  christened  her 
Tith  his  own  hands  ;  the  quavering  nasal  cadence  of  the  atomello 
tt7iug  per  chance — 

'•Flower  of  the  Palm,  &&," 

^id  at  laat  waken  the  attention  of  one  lettered  man,  a  man  of  curious 

aatl  somewhat  misshapen  body  and  mind,  of  features  satyr-like  in 

ngtiness,  yet  moody  and  mystical  in  their  very  carthiness;  a  man 

cnentially  of  the  senses,  yet  imperfect   in  thcin,  without  taste   or 

nnell,  and,  over  and  above,  with  a  marvellously  supple  intellect  ;  weak 

u)d  coarse  and  idealistic ;   aud  at  once  feebly  the  slave  of  his  times, 

tad  so  boldly,  spontaneously  innovating  as  to  be  quite  unconscious 

of  innovation  ;    the   mixed   nature,  or   rather  the  nature  in  many 

faelcrogeueous  bits,  of  the  man  of  letters  who  is  artistic  almost  to 

the  extent  of  being  an  actor,  natural  in  every  stylo  because  morally 

connected  with  no   style   at    all.     The   man  was   Lorenzo  di   Piero 

dci  Medid,  for  whom  posterity  has  exclusively  reserved  the  civic  title 

of  &11  his  family  and  similar  town  despots,  calling  him  the  Magnificent. 

It  it  the  fashion  at  present  to  give  Ijorcnzo  only  the  leavings,  as  it 

'rre,  of  onr  admiration  for  the  weaker,  Icaa  original,  nay,  considcr- 

alily  enervate,  homanistie    exquisite  Politian;    and  this  absurd  in- 

'jiiiiia'  appears  to  rac  to  show  that  the  very  essence  and  excellence 

flf  Lorenzo  ia  not  now-a-days  perceived.      The  Kenaiss&nce  produced 

L*«end  versatile  and  charming  poets;  and,  in  the  midst  of  classic 

[imitalinn,  one  or    two,  of   whom  one  is    certainly  Boiardo,  of  real 

fntlincM  and  raeiness.  But  of  this  new  element  in  the  Kcnaissauec,  this 

IhbccI  which  is  ueithcr  imitation  of  antiquity  nor  revival  of  anything 

im-al,  which  ia  original,  vital,  fruitful,  in  short,  modern,  Lorenzo 
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is  the  mo<t  versatile  example.  He  is  new,  Benaissaiice,  modem ;  not 
merely  in  this  or  that  quality  j  he  is  so  all  round.  And  this  in  the 
first  place  because  he  is  so  completely  the  man  of  impresaiona^  the 
man  not  uttering  wonderful  things,  nor  elaborating  exquisite  ones, 
but  artistically  embodying  with  marrellous  versatility  whatever 
strikes  his  fancy  and  feeling — fancy  and  feeling  which  are  as  new 
as  the  untouched  sculptor's  clay.  And  upon  this  newness  of 
faculty  depends  the  whole  value  of  the  "  Xencia  da  Barberino.'' 

This  poem^  of  some  fifty  octaves,  is  the  result  of  those  Tuscan 
peasant  songs,  of  which  I  have  told  you  the  curious  Courtly  descent, 
at  last  having  struck  the  fancy  of  a  real  poet.  It  is,  what  Lorenzo's 
masterpiece  necessarily  must  be,  in  the  highest  degree  a  modern  per- 
formance, as  modern  as  a  picture  by  Bastiea  Lepage ;  as  an  opera, 
founded  upon  local  music,  by  Bizet.  For  it  is  not  by  any  manner 
of  means  a  pastoral,  a  piece  of  conventional  poetic  decoration,  with 
just  a  little  realistic  detail,  more  of  the  mere  conveutioaal  or  more  of 
the  realistic  dominating  according  as  it  is  a  pastoral  by  Theocritus 
or  a  pastoral  by  Cluinault  or  Metastasio.  It  is  the  very  reverse  of 
this :  it  is  the  attempt  to  obtain  a  large  and  complete,  detailed  and 
balanced  impression  by  the  cunning  arrangement  of  a  number  of 
small  effects  which  the  artist  has  watched  in  reality ;  it  is  the  making 
into  a  kind  of  little  idyl,  something  half  narrative,  half  drama,  with 
distinct  figures  and  accessories  and  background,  of  a  whole  lot  of 
little  fragments  imitated  from  the  peasant  poetry,  and  set  in  thin, 
delicate  framework  of  imitation  no  longer  of  the  peasant's  songs,  but 
of  the  peasant's  thoughts  and  speech ;  a  perfect  piece  of  impressionist 
art,  marred  only  in  rare  places  by  an  attempt  (inevitable  in  those 
days)  to  force  the  drawing  and  colour  into  caricature.  The  con- 
struction, which  appears  to  be  nowhere,  is  in  reality  a  masterpiece ; 
for,  without  knowing  it,  you  are  shown  the  actors,  the  background, 
the  up3  aud  downs  of  temper,  the  variation  of  the  sceisous;  above 
all  you  arc  shown  the  heroine  through  the  medium  of  the  praises^ 
the  complaints,  the  narratives  of  the  past,  the  imaginings  of  the 
future,  of  the  hero,  whose  incoherent  rhapsodizing  constitutes  the 
whole  poem.  lie,  Vallera  is  a  well-to-do  young  farmer ;  she, 
Ncncia.  is  the  daughter  of  peasant  folk  of  the  castellated  village  of 
Barbcrino  in  the  Mugello ;  he  is  madly  in  love,  but  shy,  and  {to  all 
appearance)  awkward,  so  that  we  feel  convinced  that  of  all  these 
spccelics  in  praise  of  his  Nenciozza,  in  blame  of  his  indiSerence, 
highly  poetic  and  most  practical  adjurations  to  see  all  the 
advantages  of  a  good  match,  the  young  woman  hears  few  or 
none;  Vallera  is  talking  not  to  her,  but  at  her,  or  rather, 
he  is  rehearsing  to  himself  all  the  things  which  he  cannot 
squeeze  out  in  her  presence.  It  is  the  long  day-dream,  poetic, 
prosaic,  practical,   :;Tid  imaginative,    of  a  love-sick  Italian   peasant 
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lad,  to  whom   his  sweetheart  is  at  once  nn  ideal  thing  of  bcmty, 
a  gutidcss  at  whoao  shriuc  eougs  must  be  sung  au/1  wreaths   Luinud, 
and   a  very  subitantiul   1r8»,    who    caunot   be    iudiSereut    to   mx- 
penn^  presteiits,    aud    whom   he  cannot  conceive  Rn   not  tdtimntely 
becoming  the  shu-er  of  his  cottage,  the  cooker  of  his  soup,  the  mender 
of  his   Hucn,   the  mothur  of  Lin  brats — a  dream  in  which  image  ia 
cfliaecd  hy  image,  aim  oric  thought  is  expelled,  unliaishcd,  by  another. 
She  is  10  hiiu  like  the  Fairy  Morgana,  the  fairy  who  kept  so  much 
of  chivalry  in  her  enchanted  island;  she  is  like  the  evening  star 
'  :  :i  above  hia  cottage  it  slowly  pierces  the  soft  blue  sky    with  its 
utiiR'  brilliancy  ;  she  is  purer  than  the  water  in  the  well,  and  sweeter 
than  t-he  malmsey  wine,  and  wliiter  than  the  miller's  Hour ;  but  her 
iicart  is  as  hard  as  a  pebble,  and  she  loves  driving  to  distraction  a 
vhole  lot  of  youths  who  dangle  behind  her,  captives  of  those  heart- 
tbicrish   eyes  of  hers.     But  she  is  also  a  most  excellent  housewife, 
ran  staud  any  amount  of  hard  field  labour,  and  makea  lots  of  money 
by  weaving  I)eautifui  woollen  stuff.     To  see  her  going  to  church  of 
»  morning,  she  is  a  little  pearl;  her  bodice  is  of  damask,  and  her 
petticoat  of  bright  colour,  and  she  kneel.s  down  carefully  wlicre  she 
may  be  seen,  being  so  smart.     And  then,  when  she  dances  ! — a  born 
dancer,   bouncing  like  a  little  goat,  and  twirling  more  than  a  mill- 
vbcet ;  and   when  she  lias  Huishcd  she  m:ikea  you  such  a  curtsey : 
DO  citizen's  wife  in  Fireiice  can  curtsey  as  she  does.     It  was  in  April 
thnt  he  tirst  fell  in  love.     She  was  picking  i^alad  in  the  garden  ;  be 
begge<l  her  for  a  little,  and  she  sent  him  about  his  business.     Alas, 
alas!  ever  since  thcu  hia  jicace  has  been  gone;  he  cannot  sleep,  he 
out  only  think  of  her,  and  follow   her  alwut;  he  has  become  quite 
good-for-nothing  as  to  hid  field  work, — yet  he  hears  all  the  people 
arotuid  laughing  and  raying,  ''  Of  course  Vallcra  will  get  her."    Only 
ikf  will  pay  no  heed  tu  him.     She  is  lioer  to  look  at  than  the  Pope, 
whiter  than  whitest  wood  core :  she  is  nioic  delectable  than  are  the 
yoaog  figs  to  the  earwig;-,   more  beautiful  thau  the  turnip-flower, 
swselcr  than  honey.      lie  is  more  in  lore  with  her  than  the  moth  is 
iu  love  with  the  lamp ;  she  loves  to  see  him  perishing  for  her.     If 
he  could  cut  himself  in  two  without  too  much  pain,  he  would,  just 
to  let  her  see  that  he  carries  her  in  his  heart.     Xo;  he   would  cat 
out   bis    heart,  and  when  she  touched  it  with  that  slender  baud  of 
hers,  it  would  cry  out,  "  Nencia.  Nencia  bella."     But,  after  all.  he 
i*  not  to  be  des[)ised:  he  is  aa  encelleut  labourer,   most  learned  in 
bTi\irig  and  selling  pigs,  he  con  play  the  bagpipe  beautifully,  he  is 
rich,  is  willing  to  go  to  any  expense  to  please  her,  nay,  even  to  pay 
the  barber  double  that    his  hair  may  be  nice  and  frizzy  from  the 
crimping  irons ;  and  if  only  he  were  to  get  himself  tight  hose  and 
a  silk  jerkin,  he  would.  Ijc  as  good  as  any  Florentine  burgess.      But 
abe  will  not  listen  ;  or,  rather,  she  iisteua  and  laughs.     Yes,  she  sits 
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up  in  bed  at  night  and  luuglis  bcrsrlf  to  death  at  the  mere  thoiigt 
uf  him,  tbat  is  all  he  gets.  But  be  knows  what  it  18 !  llicre  is  a 
fellow  who  will  k«:p  sneakiug'  about  her ;  if  Vallera  only  catch  him 
iiear  bis  cottage,  won't  he  give;  him  a  taste  of  bis  long  knife  I  nay, 
rip  him  up  and  throw  his  entrails,  like  those  of  n  pig,  to  dry  on  a 
roof  '  He  is  sorry — perhaps  be  bores  her — God  bless  you,  Nencia! — 
he  had  better  go  and  luck  aftir  his  sheep.  AU  this  is  not  the  poetry 
of  the  Renaiftsance  peasant;  it  is  the  poem  made  out  of  his  reality; 
the  songs  which  Yallera  sang  in  the  fields  aliout  bis  Nencia  we  must 
seek  in  the  volume  of  Tigri,  those  rispetti  and  storneiH  of  to-day  are 
the  rhpetti  and  tt&rneiU  of  four  centuries  ago ;  they  are  much  more 
beautiful  and  poetic  than  any  of  Lorenzo's  work,  but  I^rcuzo  has 
given  us  not  merely  a  peasant's  love-song,  he  has  given  us  a 
peasant's  thoughts,  actions,  hopes,  fears  ;  lie  has  given  us  the  peasant 
himself,  his  house,  his  fields,  and  his  sweetheart  as  they  exist  evca 
now. 


M 


Vet  we  may  strain  possibilities  to  the  point  of  supposing  (wbi 
however,  I  cannot  for  a  moment  suppose)  that  this  "  Nencia"  is  a  kind 
of  fluke;  that  by  an  accident  a  tieautiful  a^jd  seemingly  appreciative 
poem  has  resulted  where  the  author,  a  medieval  realist  of  a  superior 
Villon  sort,  had,  intended  only  a  piece  of  utter  grotesque ness.  But 
important  as  is  the  "  Nencia,"  Lorenzo  baa  left  behiud  him  another 
poem,  greatly  inferior  in  completeness,  but  which  settles  Iwyond 
power  of  doubt  tbat  in  him  the  Renaissance  was  not  merely  no 
longer  mcdiieval,  but  most  intensely  modern.  This  jiocm  is  the 
"  Ambra."  It  is  simply  an  allegorical  narrative  of  the  inundatio^H 
by  the  river  Ombrone,  of  a  portion,  called  Ambra,  of  the  great  Me<^^| 
eian  villa  of  Poggio  a  Caiauo.  Lorenzo's  object  was  evidently  to 
write  a  semi-Ovidian  poem,  of  a  kind  commoa  in  his  day,  and 
common  almost  up  to  our  own  :  a  river-god,  beard,  crown  of  reeds, 
urn,  general  dampness  and  uproariuusness  of  temper,  all  quite  cor- 
rect ;  and  a  nymph,  whom  he  pursues,  who  prays  to  the  Virgin 
Huntress  to  save  her  from  his  love,  and  who,  just  iu  the  nick  of 
time,  is  metamorphosed  into  a  mossy  stone,  dimly  showing  her  former 
woman's  shape  ;  the  style  of  thing,  charming,  graceful,  insipid,  of 
which  every  one  can  remember  a  dozen  instances,  and  which  immo- 
diately  brings  up  to  the  mind  a  vision  of  grand  ducal  gardens,  where, 
among  the  clipped  ilexes  and  the  cypress  trunks,  great  lumbering 
water*gods  and  long-limbed  iiympbs  splash,  petrified  and  eoverefl 
with  melancholy  ooze  and  yellow  lichen,  among  the  stagnant  grotto 
waters.  In  some  respects,  therefore,  there  is  in  the  ''  Ambra"  some- 
what more  artificial,  more  barrocco  than  that  early  Renai&sance  of 
Politiau  and  Pontano  would  warrant ;  there  are  also  scvcrni 
half  graceftil,  half  ankward,  pedantic,  constrained, childish,  deli 
like  the  sedge-crowned  rivers  telling  each  other  anecdotes  of  the 
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&n<l  cuitoms  of  their  resjicctivc  couutrius,  and  capccially  the  charmiug 
dance  of  Zephyru*  -witli  the  flowers  on  the  lawns  of  Cypms,  which 
must  immediately  suggest  pictures  by  Piero  di  Cosimo  and  by 
Botticelli.  So  far,  therefore,  tliere  is  pleuty  to  enjoy,  but  nothing  to 
utonirih,  in  the  "  Ambra."  But  the  magnificent  Lorenzo  has  had  the 
extraordinary  whim  of  beginniog  bis  allegory  with  a  dcscriptiouj 
tircniy<one  stanzas  long,  of  the  season  of  floods.  A  description,  full 
of  infinitely  delicate  minute  detail,  of  the  plants  which  have  kept 
their  foliage  while  the  others  are  bare — the  prickly  juniper,  the 
myrtle  and  bay ;  of  the  flocks  of  cranes  printing  the  sky  with  their 
queer  shapes,  of  the  fish  under  the  ice,  and  the  eagle  circling 
■lowly  round  the  poudd — little  things  which  affect  us  mixed  up 
as  they  are  with  all  mauucr  of  stiff  classic  allusions,  very  much  as 
do  the  carefully  painted  daisies  and  clover  among  the  embostcd 
aud  gilded  unrealities  of  certain  old  pictures.  From  these  rather 
frnnikiu  details,  Lorenzo  passes,  however,  to  details  which  are  a  good 
deal  more  than  details,  things  little  noticed  until  almost  recently  : 
the  varying  effect  of  the  olives  on  the  hillside— a  grey  green  mass,  a 
lilrer  ripple,  according  as  the  wind  stirs  them  ;  the  golden  appcar- 
aace  of  the  serene  Mimnier  air,  and  so  forth:  details  no  longer^  in  short, 
bat  essentially,  however  minnte,  effects.  And  then,  suddenly  leaving 
luch  things  behind,  he  rushes  into  the  midst  of  a  real  picture,  a 
picture  which  you  might  call  almost  impressionistic,  of  the  growth  of 
riven,  and  the  floods.  The  Hoods  are  a  grand  sight ;  more  than 
a  sight — a  grand  performance,  a  drama ;  sometimes,  God  knows,  a 
tragedy.  Last  night,  under  a  warm,  hazy  sky,  through  whose  bufl- 
tinted  clouds  the  big  muou  crept  in  and  out,  the  mountain  stream 
was  vaguely  visible — -a  dark  riband  in  its  wide  shingly  bed,  when 
the  moon  was  hidden  ;  a  narrow,  shallow^  broken  stream,  sheets  of 
brilliant  metxUic  sheen,  and  showers  of  sparkling  facets,  when  the 
the  moan  was  out;  a  mere  drowsy  murmur  mixing  with  the  creak- 
ing and  ruatUug  of  dry  reeds  in  the  warm,  wet  wind.  Thus  in  the 
evening.  Look  down  from  your  window  next  morning  :  a  tremendous 
rushing  mass  of  waters,  thick,  turbid,  reddish,  with  ominous  steol-Iikc 
lustre  where  its  copi>cry  surface  reflects  the  moist  blue  sky,  now  fills 
the  whole  bed,  shaking  its  short  fringe  of  foam,  tossing  the  spray 
u  it  twirlfl  round  each  stilt  projecting  atone,  angrily  tugging  at  the 
reeds  and  alders  which  flop  their  draggled  green  upon  its  surface; 
eddying  faster  and  faster,  encircling  each  higher  rock  or  sand-bank, 
covering  it  at  last  with  its  foaming  red  mass.  Meanwhile,  the  sky 
is  eorered  in  with  vaporous  grey  clouds,  which  enshroud  the  hills ; 
the  clear  ruunels  dash  over  the  grecu  bauks,  spurt  through  the 
walla,  break  their  way  across  the  roads  ;  the  little  mountain  torrents, 
dry  all  summer,  descend,  raging  rivers,  red  with  the  hill  soil ;  and  with 
every  gust  of  warm   wind   the   river  rises   higher   and  rushes  along 
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tremeudously  impetuous.  Down  in  the  plain  it  eats  angrily  at  the 
soft  banks,  and  breaks  its  muddj  waters,  fringed  on  the  surface 
with  a  sort  of  ominous  grime  of  broken  wood  and  earth,  higher  and 
higher  against  the  pierheads  of  the  bridges,  shaking  them  to  split 
their  masonry ;  and  crowds  of  men  and  women  look  on,  staring  at 
the  rising  water,  at  the  planks,  tables,  -beams,  cottage  thatches ;  naj, 
whole  trees,  which  it  hurls  at  the  bridge  piers.  And  then,  perhaps, 
the  terrible,  soft,  balmy  flood-wind  persisting,  there  comes  suddenly 
the  catastrophe — the  embankment,  shaken  by  the  resistless  current, 
cracks,  fissures,  gives  way,  and  the  river  rushes  into  the  city,  as  it 
has  already  rushed  into  the  fields,  to  spread  in  constantly  rising, 
melancholy  livid  pools  throughout  the  streets  and  squares. 

This  Lorenzo  saw,  and,  wonderful  to  say,  in  this  soiled  and 
seething  river,  in  these  torn  and  crumbling  banks,  in  all  the  dread- 
fulness  of  these  things,  he  saw  a  beauty  and  a  grandeur.  But  he 
saw  not  merely  the  struggle  of  the  waters  and  of  the  land ;  he, 
heartless  man,  who  laid  his  hand  even  upon  the  saved-up  money 
of  orphan  girls  in  order  to  keep  up  the  splendour  of  his  house  and 
of  his  bank — he  saw  the  misery  of  the  peasantry :  the  mill,  the  cottage 
by  the  riverside,  invaded  by  the  flood ;  the  doors  burst  open  by  the 
tremendous  rushing  stream^  the  stables  and  garners  filled  with  the 
thick  and  oozy  waters ;  the  poor  creatures,  yesterday  prosperous, 
clinging  to  the  roof,  watching  their  sheep  and  cows,  their  hay,  and 
straw,  and  flour,  the  hemp  bleached  in  the  summer,  the  linen  spun 
and  woven  in  the  long  winter,  their  furniture  and  chattels,  their 
labour  and  their  hope  whirled  along  by  the  foaming  river. 

Thus  by  this  versatile  Lorenzo  dci  Medici,  this  flippant,  egotistic 
artist  and  despot,  has  at  last  been  broken  the  long  spell  of  the 
Afiddle  Ages.  The  Kenaissance  has  sung  no  longer  of  knights  and 
of  spring,  but  of  peasants  and  of  autumn ;  an  immoral  and  human- 
istic time,  an  immoral  and  humanistic  man,  have  had  at  length  a  heart 
for  the  simpler,  ruder,  less  favoured  classes  of  mankind ;  an  eye  for 
the  bolder,  grander,  more  solemn  sights  of  Nature.  Modern  times 
have  begun,  modern  sympathies,  modern  art  are  in  full  swing. 

Vernon  Lee. 
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I.— THE  MINISTRY  OF  WOMEN. 


IT  seems  the  conTentionally  right  thing  to  say  on  this,  as  a  topic  of 
the  day,  that  the  highest  miuistry  of  women  ia  the  ministry  of 
home — that  wifehood  and  motherhood  are  the  crown,  almost  the 
limit,  of  her  functions  in  the  body  politic.  Wc  have  heard  tiiis  repeated 
with  a  wearisome  iteration  against  well-nigh  every  claim  for  the 
recognition  of  women's  rights  or  the  extension  of  her  duties.  Like 
all  such  couTCutional  utterances  it  lias  an  element  of  divine  truth  in 
it.  There  is,  if  women  would  only  see  it  in  its  clearness,  and  if  men 
would  allow  the  exercise  of  it,  a  noble  natural  ministry  in  that  home- 
life,  calling  out  natural  virtues.  Seen  iu  the  new  light  of  Christian 
truth,  it  may  subserve  the  higher  supernatural  ends  of  the  kingdom 
of  God.  To  make  a  home  Christian,  to  bring  up  children  as  heirs  of 
that  kingdom,  to  watch  over  the  well-beiug  and  happiness  of  a  whole 
household,  is  a  great  and  noble  work.  It  is  too  often,  I  must  add, 
conspicuous  by  its  absence  from  the  lives  of  those  who  talk  most  of 
it.  Whole  classes  of  society  ignore  it  altogether.  Translated  by  the 
grim  humour  of  the  satirist,  the  "ministry  of  home"  means  for  one  set 
of  women  "  marry  for  money  or  a  title,  and  make  it  the  crowning 
glory  of  your  life  to  have  a  prince  or  a  peer  at  your  receptions ;  sur- 
round yourselves  with  luxuries  and  pomp;  wink  at  the  vices  of  your 
sons,  and  train  your  daughters  to  follow  your  example,"  For  those 
whose  position  is  less  conspicuous,  it  means  that  women  must  not 
aspire  beyond  the  routine  of  respectabilities,  "  content  to  dwell  in 
decencies  for  ever,"  with  no  higher  end  of  existence  than  to  darn 
nightcaps  and  "  chronicle  small  beer." 

Step  by  step  the  conventional  prejudice  of  which  I  speak  has  had 

*  A  Paper  read  in  the  Chapter  House  of  WelU  Cathedral,  at  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Bath  aod  Wells  Diocesan  Asaociation  of  Lay  Helpers. 
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to  givo  way  before  the  advance  of  truer  and  more  Cliriiitian  thought? 
AVomcD  may  be  Poor  Law  Guardians  and  may  sit  on  School- Boards, 
\Vc  have  learat  iq  aim  at  a  higher  standard  of  education,  fitting  them 
for  nobler  work.  TLey  are  aduiiltcd  to  the  same  examinations  as  njcuj 
eompcte  with  them  in  art.  science,  and  literatnre,  are  admitted  to 
many  public  employments — post-offices,  telegraph  bureaus,  and  t 
like — which  were  before  closed  against  them.  These  belong,  perhaps, 
to  the  career  of  women,  rather  than  their  minhtry ;  but  every  such 
vocation  lias  also  its  ministerial  side,  or  it  at  least  presents  a  precedent 
for  analogous  miDistchal  work. 

Many  forms  of  such  work  have  already  obtained  recognition.  Women 
may  be  Sunday-school  teachers  and  district  visitors  without  incnrring 
the  reproach  of  being  unfeminine.  Here,  at  least,  in  this  city  of  Wellsj 
wc  do  not  shrink  back,  as  from  some  dangerous  spectre,  from  the  ou 
ward  garb  of  the  deaconess  or  the  sister.*  Weare  beginning  to  rccogni 
that  their  labours  among  the  sick  and  poor  should  be  more  organised, 
and  clothed  with  a  more  definite  autliority,  tliat  the  polity  of  the 
Church  is  not  complete  without  them.  But  each  of  these,  it  must  . 
be  remembered,  has  had  to  struggle  in  its  day  against  the  prcjudicafl^H 
of  invincible  ignorance  and  the  tenacity  of  routine.  I  should  not  be^^ 
surprised  if  what  I  am  about  to  propose  should  give  a  fresh  shock  to 
those  respectable  prepossessions.  That  proposal  is  simply  that  we 
should  recognize  and  foster,  on  a  far  wider  scale  than  at  present,  the 
teaching  Junctions  of  women  in  the  ministry  of  the  Church  of 
Chrifit.  I  do  this  on  the  broad  ground  that  they  have  often  in 
large  raeasnre  the  gifts  of  teachings  and  that  the  Spirit  who  bestowi 
those  gifts  did  not  give  them  to  be  wasted.  The  principle  of  a  carri 
ouverte  attr  talents  holds  good  here  also.  I  cannot  see  why  a  woman 
who  might  teach  men  and  women  should  be  oonfiued  to  exercise  th 
power  upon  boys  and  girls  only.  Powers  like  those  of  Elizabeth  Fr 
or  Miss  Marsh,  or  Mrs,  Wightmau,  or  Mrs.  Booth,  or  Mrs.  Ganictl, 
or  Sarah  Robinson,  or  Agnes  Weston,  or  Miss  Todd,  or  Miss  Archibald, 
or  Miss  Mason,  point,  as  by  a  law  of  natural  selection,  to  a  work  like 
that  which  thiy  have  had  to  carry  out  for  themselyes,  somctimea  in 
ways  that  seem  to  us  abnormal. t  Docs  not  their  work  among  soldie 
sailors,  prisoners,  roughs,  navvies,  servant-girls — does  not  the  like  wo 
largely  carried  ou  among  the  same  classes  in  this  town  of  Wells  au 

'  A  IteuconeaBCs'  Home  biu  recently  been  otabliihvd  at  Wells,  nnd  ii  doing  cood 
unoDg  Uie  kick  anil  poor,  to  say  Dothiu,^  of  the  occaaion»l  Bttpcrintuidetioe  of  i 
frinalv  priMDiien,  wtio  are  reoeiv<r<l  in  \  "  IIo«)ii>,V  lately  opened  u  n  U*!!'] 
i/or  tlK'm.     We  lioj-GsooQ  to  cogBgo  the  >L'n'icei  oFk  dcitcoiiCM  (or  oar  (.'ott. 
1  uit'iitioii  lliejw  tliiiicff  M  ■hnwitig  Ui>t  1  hare  n*^  wlnh  to  check   in  any  \;.: 
cxcrciK  of  the  spcciu  gifts  which  lit  women  for  otiier  work  than  tltst  of  teacliui^ 

t  I  may  add,  oa  retjaida  the  cxerciae  of  like  gifta  acrois  the  Atluulic,  the  pr<<*cluii^< 
Mr*  .ttilia  Word  Howe-  in  the  (TnitArian  ruiumiinity,  Aud  that  i>r  Mias  Alic«  Worlcdg 
whoKC  KiMe  L'laai  io  conncctioD  with  Mr.  I'hillij<a  Brouka'  ('liuicb  at  Boston  iea.ttetida 
\>j  uvcr  'JUO  urii.     Witli  re^&id  to  Mrs.  Fry,  it  iimv  he  notttl  Lhni  »lir  waa  ollnwod 
MldnMs  an  tisei'inMy  of  ftoman  O-alholic  iiuiia,  and   H'kI  ami>t)g  her  lieonrs  the  ct 
prtUtca  of  Belgium  (Ilenojj,  "  KcoJ.  Kocycl.,"  iv.  p.  G2!i\. 


rbere,  by  the  female  officers  of  the  Sulviitiou  Army,*  show  that 
these  womca  have  a  power  to  reach  the  rougU  natures  whom  we  fail 
to  reach,  that  they  come  with  what  nur  poet  has  called  the  might 
of  "  subtle-paced  counsel  in  distress/'  to  touch  and  comfort  those  who 
arc  deaf  to  our  arguments  and  appeals?  What  Goethe  has  called 
the  power  of  the  "  ever- feminine,"  of  womanhood  in  its  purity  and 
tenderness,  to  attract  mankind  to  it,  showit  it^lf,  in  these  inatAuces, 
mure  ratioually  and  mure  spiritually,  as  it  sliowed  itself  in  Dante's 
tercrence  to  his  Beatrice  as  a  guide  to  truth,  as  it  is  seen  even  now 
in  the  homage  which  the  Italian  peasant  pays  to  our  Lady  of  Sorrow, 
who  is  alao  the  Mother  of  Consolation.  To  neglect  that  influence  is, 
1  renture  to  think,  from  one  )>oiut,  an  economical  hlunder,  as  a 
Taste  of  material  and  of  force ;  and  from  another,  as  little  le»s  than 
the  sin  of  wrapping  up  the  talent  which  God  has  given,  in  the  napkin 
of  a  conventional  routine,  instead  of  oceupyiug  with  it,  till  the  Judge 
ftliall  come,  in  the  market  of  the  aouIs  of  men.  Are  we  to  recognize 
the  stage  and  the  concert-room  as  a  tit  sphere  for  the  display  of  a 
woman 'it  gifts  of  genius  and  culture,  and  then  serenely  exclude  her 
from  the  mission-room  and  the  platform,  because  that  would  be  at 
vartAucc  with  the  natural  modesty  of  her  sex? 

But  it  will  be  said.  You  arc  going  counter  to  the  teaching  of 
St.  Paul.  He  "  suffers  not  a  woman  to  teach."  He  bids  them 
"  be  »ilent  in  the  church.''f  For  them  to  cuter  upon  such  func- 
tions would  have  seemetl  to  him  an  usurpation  of  authority  over 
the  men,  to  whom  they  were  rightfully  subordinate.  Are  you  quite 
snrc,  my  friends,  that  you  have  rightly  interpreted  the  Ai>ostle's 
words,  when  you  assume  that  they  thus  impose  on  women  a  law  of 
absolute  silence  in  all  meetings  of  the  faithful  'i  If  he  gives  a 
cpccial  direction  as  to  the  outward  dress  of  women  who  prayed  or 
lirophcsicd  (l  Cor,  x\.  5,  fi),  docs  it  not  imply  that  they  roightj  under 
those  eonditions,  prophesy,  i.e.,  speak  words  of  comfort  and  counsel, 
u  the  Spirit  gave  them  utterance?  If  they  were  lo  be  silent  in 
ihc  churches,  i.e.,  when  the  whole  congregation  was  gathered  together 
andcr  its  prcsbytcr-bisUop,  does  it  follow  that  there  might  be  no 
opening  for  them  in  less  solemn  and  formal  gatherings  V  Had  not  St. 
Peter  quoted  words  which  declared  that  it  was  part  of  the  Vcntecostal 
gift,  tltat  the  daughters  of  men  should  prophesy  as  well  as  the  sons; 
that  upon  ttie  handmaids,  also,  God  would  pour  out  of  His  Spirit? 
(Acts  ii.    17,   18.)     Do  you  think  that    the    daughters    of    Philip 

*  I  sm  booatl  to  bmr  mv  tvatinidDy  to  the  general  tliscretioa  luid  sood  kciibt,  na  well 
Mtu  tlir  fdt.  wVi'icfi  \\^s  i'h.-\ract«riz&d  tbe  Avtioo  of  thcsa  toftchcn.  All  th&t  1  bear  from 
iiy  of  eurnti'H  and  poloc-nicn  frooi  tht-ir  (lilTiT<'itt  [xiiiiU  of 
th«^'  have  w*keiic>l  the  kdib  of  ft  higlitr  life  in  msny  who 
,'.  riiiut  Ijijii'  .111.1  without  I'Jod  ia  tha  world." 

'  larke's  ex|i]aiinliofi  ui  1  Cor.  xii.  31,  35,  is,  it  leiuit,  probaMn  i-DOUgli  to 
.  .-.t  ..  'L4..iig.     He  axsum^a  that  it  was  custDinary  for  the  RicDiMm  of  ttic  (.'liurt'ii 
i^aotions  pul'ticJy  »r  Unir  ttrJtuhent,  niul   tlint  the  A{)ini!N'  ■li«ir),-<l  llist  wotucn 
lio  from  Each  ^uestiomngf,  uil  shuulU  uk  tboir  busbandff  at  home. 
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prophesied  in  the  solitude  of  their  chniiibcr  without  liHtcnerti?  For 
my  pftrt,  I  find  it  hard  to  imagine  that  IVistrilla,  who  "  expounded  tho 
way  of  God  more  perfectly"  evca  to  ApoUos,  as  Elizabeth  Vrj  or 
Hanunh  More  may  have  done  to  aGcor^iau  Bisbo]),*  was  altogether 
a  mute  person  M-lien  the  Church  ia  her  house  was  gathered  together 
for  the  vork  of  praise  and  prayer^  aud  that "  one  might  edify  another.^ 
And  even  if  the  prohihitiou  wcrt.*  aa  absolute  as  you  imapne, 
what  proof  have  you  tltat  it  was  intended  to  be  binding  for  all  time, 
and  uot  rather  to  take  its  place  among  the  things  that  might  be  raricd 
from  time  to  time  by  the  wisdom  of  tiie  Church,  according  to  the  diver- 
sity  of  countries,  times,  and  meu's  manners.  Yon  do  not  press  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Pastoral  Epistles  (1  Ticn.iit.,  2  Tit  i.  6)  against  the  second 
marriage  of  an  English  presbyter  or  bishop.  In  a  comipt  society 
like  that  of  Greece^  in  n  legal  system  like  that  of  Konie,  each  based 
upon  a  false  ideal  of  womanhood,  in  which — as  we  see  in  the  strange 
survival  of  the  obsoleli:  in  our  marriage  service — no  woman,  of  what- 
ever agCj  was  thought  capable  of  entering  into  the  state  of  matrimony 
of  her  own  spontaneous  choice  uule^s  some  one  to  whom  she 
hypothctically  belonged  gave  her  away. — I  can  well  imagine  that  a 
man  of  St.  Paul's  cautious  and  temperate  wisdom  would  have  been 
slow  to  aanctioa  what  would  have  clashed  with  the  prcpoasesnons  of 
liis  converts.  Tint  in  the  history  of  his  own  people  tliere  vreTe  pre- 
cedents of  another  character.  It  was  characteristic  of  the  Hebrew 
natiouj  as  it  was  afterwards  of  that  Teutonic  race  which  gave  a  fresh 
life  to  a  decayed  and  corrupted  Christendom,  that  they  recognised 
God's  gifts  as  bestowed  ou  women  for  the  guidance  of  His  people. 
Tlie  long  succession  of  prophetesses — Miriam,  Deborah,  tbc  wife  of 
Isaiah  (Isa.  nii.  3),  Ilnldnh,  Anna — which  had  been  the  glory  of 
Israel,  was  that  to  have  uo  counterpart  in  the  new  Israel  of  the 
Church  of  Christ  ?  Even  as  it  was,  I  find  in  the  councils  of  the 
early  Church  a  full  recognition  of  the  teaching  functions  of  women 
iu  relation  to  their  own  sex,  and  even  to  men  ciscwhcrc  than  in 
tbo  public  assembly  of  tbeChurch.t  As  new  elements  of  life  l)egan 
to  develop  themselves.  I  note  tho  influence  of  Hilda  iu  our  own  English 
Church,  presiding  over  a  monastery,  not  of  women  only,  hut  of  men, 
training  them  in  the  knowledge  of  Scripture  publicly  and  privately, 
and  in  the  duties  of  the  pastoral  office— so  that  bisbopswcnt  to  seek  their 
candidates  for  orders  from  what  was  practically  a  theological  college 


*  Ttn>K'rts>  "  I.if'*  "f  Kmitittli  Mofp,"  iii.  p  917. 
-f-  I    .  .    xcix.  It  mny  !>■  ■ 

exc^  ':'^  <iv<»i  in  tlie  I 

HIT  ;  ■  .'.'lii-T  ill  .uu'!- -lui-iart  BancUi  viro-j  ■ 
of  Cnii.  nil.  Jiio  imprntant,  lA  poinliug  ileii  I 
lygfifit''- tf''"!!'!!*  fi""  1'-  "  \  iilwn- vrl  mil" 
lUr^i  UviD  iDtiructT  nint  ad  ' 

(If-  v'lirr.t  iitiii  trtptifaail;]  - 

re«poii«li  ■  .  ,    vivaiit.  "    J 

thitw  (if  I  -ma»  vrvW  n-^ 

i'sleclirtic'i    lA'-'nip-i  fi    ."^1.    •  ytir,   m   .'i.  Aujjitstinc'n 
Coiuf .  BuigliAm's  "  Eccl.  Aotirj.,'''  xir.  4. 


■n  ihi  limitation,  tlikt  Ihey  luul 
Tin-  wonU  (if  tlieCAU.  xcit. 
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■nniJcraXadv  Principal — and  guiding  tbc  genius  of  Cicdmon  to  a  course 
of  study  which  maile  him  the  ^littou  of  that  enrly  flgc*  In  the 
fourtccQtJi  ccntnry  we  have,  in  St.  Cfttherine  of  Siena,  one  who  directed 
the  policy  of  Popes,  haran^ed  them  in  the  presnncc  of  their 
cuilinals,  vho  preached  repentance  to  monks  and  friars,  and  vrtxa 
consulted  by  dinnes  on  abstrase  questions  of  theology,  vho  was 
admitted  to  the  thinl  order  of  the  Uaminicaiis  or  Preaching  Friars, 
labonred  for  tlie  salvation  of  souls,  and  guided  in  the  way  of 
rigbteottsiicsi  tltose  vhom  fihe  had  converted.f  It  lies  in  the  nature 
of  the  case,  that  the  women  who  suffered  in  the  U-eformaliou 
itntggles,  Joan  Bouc^hcr,  Anne  Askcfv,  and  others,  had  made 
tbexaaelvet  conspicooua  by  the  inHucnce  which  they  exercised  over  tiie 
minds  of  disciples,  as  well  as  by  private  heretical  opinions  of  their 
own.  The  iuflucuec  of  tlic  abbesses  and  uun*  of  I'urt  Royal,  and  of  the 
"  Regents''  or  te^icher?  who  were  sent  by  Xiehohi*  Pavilion,  Bishop  of 
Alct,  to  instruct  those  of  their  own  sex,  and  who  were  welcomed  by 
little  childrcnj  and  blessed  by  the  roughest  peasaata  with  team  in 
their  eyes,  is  another  example  of  the  organized  employment  of  what 
we  are  content  to  wasto.t 

I  do  not,  of  course,  in  ofi'ering  this  suggestion,  claim  a  full  licence 
for  iho  utterance  of  every  thought  suggested  by  earnestness,  or 
genius,  or  wisdom.  "God  is  not  the  author  of  confusion,  but  of  onler, 
as  in  all  the  Churches  of  the  saints."  What  I  ask  is,  that  the  harrier 
of  conventional  usage  which  keeps  them  from  any  exercise  of  tbcir 
gifts  hhnuld  he  removed,  and  that  deacontrsacs  and  Bibli;-women 
should  be  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  deacons  once  were,  and  as 
lay  ruaders  are.  Training,  examination,  the  consent  of  the  incumbent, 
the  bishop's  licence,  all  these  I  should  contend  for  in  the  case  of 
women,  as  of  men. 

lu  combination  with  this  form  of  ministration,  I  would  bneHy 
indicate  two  others,  in  which  the  peculiar  graces  and  gifts  of  woman- 
hood have  found  already  wide  scope  of  action  and  will,  I  hope,  find 
wider:  (1)  Tlicre  is  the  ministry  of  literature.  Take,  e.g.,  such 
well-known  names  as  Hannah  More,  or  Afrs.  Sherwood,  or  Miss 
Vongc,  or  Frances  Ridley  Uavcrgal,  or  the  authoress  of  the 
"  Scbiinbcrg-Cotta  Family,"  or  the  thousand  ladies  who  write  for  our 
magazines  and  religious  societies,  and  ask  whether  they  have  not  also 
a  Tocmtion ;  whether  a  woman  with  the  gift  of  genius,  or  even  of 
what  we  ctill  talent,  may  not  recognize  herself  as  called  to  that  office  or 
rointstrt'  with  as  entire  a  sense  of  self- dedication,  as  those  do  wbo  uur»c 
the  sick  in  hospitafe,  or  watch  over  the  souU  of  penitents  of  their  owu 
icxi'  (2|  It  seems  to  rac  that  the  work  oftcaching  infants  and  girls  in 
our  Board  or  National  Schools,  is  9ae  to  which  many  ladies  of  trained 
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' '   Bn:£;)uh  Charch  HJatory,"  p.  'J74. 
■'."lip.  116,   IGI,   l-->.    Mrs.  Butlari 

<!,  "Laaoalot'sToortoAUt,"  L  p.  163. 
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intollert  might  well  devote  themselves,  not  merely  as  a  professional  pur- 
suit (though  from  that  point  of  view  it  would  olleu  be  t>etter  tUau 
the  chances  of  life  as  governess),  hut  because  they  see  lu  it  a  field  of 
work  iu  which  they  may  serve  their  Master,  feeding  His  lambs,  tending 
His  sheep,  exercising  in  a  very  real  sense  one  great  function  of  the 
pastoral  office,  and  looking  forward  with  other  pastors  to  the  crown 
of  righteousness  which  the  Chief  Shepherd  will  give  to  those  who 
have  been  true  and  faithful. 

What  I  have  said  may  perhaps  startle  and  offend  now.  I  do  not 
despair  of  its  being  within  half  a  century  acnc^pted,  acted  on,  regarded 
as  a  comraoD-place  truism.  The  put  is  in  this  respect  the  earuf 
of  the  future.  Even  Sunday  School  teachers  and  Deaconesses  aui 
Sinters  of  Mercy  have  liad  their  martyrs  and  confessors.  The 
devont  lady  of  Barley -Wood,  when  she  opened  a  school  for  children 
and  Bible  classes  for  adults,  was  charged  by  the  farmers  and  the 
clergy  of  the  neighbourhood  with  stepping  out  of  her  place,  and  euconr- 
Bging  "  rebellion,  dishonesty,  and  prostitution  •"  her  writings -were  "  fit 
to  be  burnt  by  the  common  hangman."*  Miss  ScIIou  and  her 
fellow- workers  were  the  objects  of  the  savage  hatrol  of  the  Pro- 
testant mobs,  well  dressed  or  otherwise,  of  Plymouth.  Sister  Bura 
was  not  without  aualogoua  experiences  iu  her  work  at  Walsall.  As  it 
is,  we  have  Icarut  as  usual  to  build  the  sepulchres  of  the  propfaet«j 
while  we  repeat  the  blunders  of  those  who  stoued  them.  But  truth  is 
mighty  and  will  at  last  prevail ;  and  in  this,  as  in  other  things,  the 
age  to  come  will  think  with  those  who  have  seemed  to  their  oirn 
generation  at  the  preachers  of  a  dream. 

E.     H.    Pl-UUPTHB. 


n.— WOMEN'S  SHARE  IN  THE  MINISTJiY  OF  THE  WORD. 

EVEN  in  countries  where,  as  in  England,  the  ordination  of  a 
voDian  to  the  pastorate  would  still  bo  felt  a  monstrosity,  there 
appears  to  be  a  growing  disposition  to  allow  women,  whrlher  young' 
or  old,  to  speak  in  public  iu  religious  assemblies  composed  of  personal 
of  both  sexes.  This  tendency  is  in  keeping  witb  the  spirit  of  the 
age,  which,  rightly  or  wrongly,  shows  a  steady  progression  in  favour 
of  the  emancipation  of  women.  Things  have  gone  bo  far  that  it 
has  even  been  affirmed  of  late  that  the  refusal  to  women  of  tbe 
right  of  speaking  in  religious  assemblies  him  done  more  harm  in  the 
world,  and  more  injury  to  the  Church,  than  all  tho  errors  of  Uni- 
versalists,  Antinomiansj  and  Unitarians.f 

»  Hannah  More'ii  t<?ttcr  to  Riii>>o|>  1tca«l<  o.     (nobett**  "  life,'*  vo'.  ttL) 
f '  Ftmftle  MiBiitry."    By  ilia  Bootli. 
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What  are  wc  to  tliiuk  of  this  tcudcncy,  which  is  still  gaining 
l^ronnd,  especially  in  the  irnited  States  and  in  Knglnud?  W^hat 
would  the  founders  of  the  Church  have  thought  of  it, — the  a[ioHtlc8, 
and  especially  St.  Paul,  the  organizer  of  the  6r«t  Christian  com- 
muaities?  If  there  is  any  foundation  at  all  for  the  assertion  Ihuve 
qnotedj  the  question  is  indeed,  a  serious  one,  and  requires  cou- 
Acicntioua  cs^amination.  St.  Paul,  it  is  true,  ix  the  only  one  of  the 
apostles  vho  has  given  us  any  direct  guidance  on  this  point.  But 
ha  pronounces  himuilf  iu  perfect  agreement  with  the  lustitutious 
«$tabliBhed  in  all  the  primitive  Christian  communities,  and  wc  must 
therefore  suppose  that  his  views  were  identical  with  those  of  the 
Twelve.*  We  shall  examine,  then,  in  the  first  place,  the  meaning 
of  his  cspressiona ;  and  wc  shall  afterwards  inquire  whether  it  is 
pusnblc  that  the  reasons  he  gives  in  (.upport  of  his  view  may  have 
been  drawn  from  local  or  temporary  considerations,  or  whether  they 
are  of  general  and  permanent  value.  The  Head  of  the  Church 
anuouuccd  to  His  ajKKttles,  ''  He  that  hcareth  yuu  hearcth  Me,  and 
be  that  rejecteth  you  rejecteth  Me."t  We  are  bound,  therefore,  to 
^scept  their  guidance  with  absolute  docility. 

The  most  explicit  declaration  on  this  question  is  that  contained  in 
th«  fourteenth  chapter  of  the  first  of  Corinthians,  from  the  last 
clause  of  the  thirty-third  to  the  end  of  the  thirty-5fth  verse ;  and 
'reads  in  full : — 

**  As  in  all  the  anemblies  of  the  saints,  let  th«  women  keep  silrnoc  in  your 
■emhlies  ;  for  it  is  not  permitted  unto  them  to  speak,  but  to  be  ia  sabjec- 
tioo,  as  also  laJth  the  law.  Awl  if  they  will  Icaru  aovthiog,  Ivt  ihem  ask 
iLcir  own  hnsbaads  at  home ;  for  it  is  shameful  for  a  womun  to  spenk  in  the 

aacrobly."! 

This  declaration  wonld  settle  ths  question  at  once,  if  it  were  not 
Tor  another  statement  in  the  same  Epistle  which  appears  to  contra- 
dict it.  In  the  eleventh  chapter,  St.  Paul,  laying  down  rules  fur 
the  ordering  of  the  Church  assemblies,  says  :  "  ^wcry  man  praying 
or  prophesying,  having  his  head  covered,  diahononreth  his  Hcotl" 
it.e.y  Christ).^  "  But  every  woman  praying  or  pi-ophesying  with  her 
hc*ul  unveiled  dishonourcth  her  head"  (i.e.,  her  husbaudj.!| 

It  thus  appears  equally  dear  that  the  fii-at  passage  forbids  women 
to  speak  iu  public  assemblies,  and  that  the  second  permits  them  tj 
do  so,  at  least  under  the  Forms  of  prayer  and  prophecy.      For  no  one 

*GoiDX«K)  1  Cor.  xiv.  X^  3i\.  +  Luk«  x.  Id  (Revisail  Ver«ion). 

I  Ttu)  fir^t  wunlfl  of  thtH  jinas.tae  ("  an  in  all  the  oasetubties  vf  tlie  miiits"  I  ouglit  to 

h»  Btt!wl!(xl.  M  -»v>*^,  tr>  those  which  follow,  and  not  to  thi-«it  wliicU  precc^lo  them. 

"(  tho  tD<>4t  g«neml  uluirauter,  nitli  which  sue-li  nn  luItiiLii-ii 

hi;.    Tlit>  i<iea  ezpreaKd  in  tlic«o  words  u  agniii  takan  ii[>, 

uuii  ■'      -   ■     ":''      Thfi  [iroiioiiu  "your"  in  v.  :t4  ixUtei  unt 

loll  I     'but  fcijtho  ftoaetnbUos,  ("Lot  tlm  woniffn 

k«.-|  .^      J -. ,  ,  „M.,^,  LUiling  With  the  foregoing  cxiiKMiwi,  "thu 

•mbdUw*  of  Uie  mints." 
4  1  Cor.  xi  4, 5  (HeriMd  VanioD).  ||  See  1  Cor.  xL  3. 
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irould  propose  to  rcgaliite  the  details  of  an   act  which  he  ms 
absolutely  to  forbid.    Yet  it  is  impossible  to  snppoHC  that  the  apo& 
has  contradicted  himself  at  a  distance  of  two  chapters  apart,    Wh 
thcu  docs  he  really  iiieau  ? 

It  is  not  necessary  to  enumerate  the  various  attempts  of  co 
mentntors  to  reconcile  these  two  apostolical  directions.*  The  simpi 
Bolutiuii  appears  to  be  thia.  The  passage  lu  the  fourteenth  cluptcr  is  a 
general  prohibition  of  the  public  speaking  of  Tromen,  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  "  shameful,"  indeeorons,and  contrary  to  the  natural  condition  ^ 
of  their  sex.  Ne^-erthele^s,  the  apostle,  who  had  charged  the  The^^M 
taloninns  not  to  quench  the  Spirit, t  rccogoiacd  the  fact  thatcase^ 
might  arise,  espeirially  under  the  peculiar  cireumstancca  of  the  time, 
in  which  a  woman  in  the  assemblyj  stirred  by  a  strong  emotion, 
might  break  out  suddenly  cither  into  prayer  or  into  prophecy  ;  and  it  is 
with  wich  exceptional  eaaea  that  he  deals  in  the  eleventh  chapter.  He 
authorizes  the  act,  but  he  ajipeuds  a  condition  intended  to  ward  off  tti^M 
ittoonrcuicuecs  which  might  spring  from  the  momentary  assumptio^^ 
by  a  woman  of  a  public  part  in  the  proceetlings.  A  careful  perusal 
of  the  whole  of  the  fourteenth  chapter,  which  treats  particularly  of  the 
gifts  of  prophecy  and  of  tongues,  makes  it  easy  to  uudcrstaud  bis 
motive  in  allowing  an  exception  in  these  eases.  In  verses  14-17, 
prayer  is  spoken  of  in  close  relation  with  the  gift  of  tongues.  It  had, 
apparently,  like  that  gift,  a  sudden  and  nn premeditated  character. 
It  was  the  same  with  prophecy,  which  was  the  utterance  of  a  sudden 
revelation.  This  ts  shown  in  verses  29  and  30  of  the  same  chapteiljfl 
"  Let  the  prophets  speak  by  two  or  three,  aud  let  the  others  discern.^ 
But  if  a  revelation  be  made  to  another  sitting  by,  let  the  first  keep 
silence.''!  In  such  a  state  of  things,  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  the 
apostle  did  not  wish  to  apply  too  rigorouiiily  the  principle  of  the 
ailenee  of  women,  and  felt  the  necessity  of  leaving  an  outlet  for  the 
action  of  the  Spirit  and  the  overitow  of  the  heart ;  while,  by  requiring 
that  in  these  eases  the  speaker's  face  and  head  should  be  covered,  <|^J 
as  to  shelter  her  from  any  indiscreet  gaze  which  might  citbcr  flatt^^^ 
her  vanity  or  arouse  improper  feelings  in  a  part  of  the  audience — for  "  * 
this,  no  doubt,  is  what  is  in  bis  mind  when  he  says^  that  the  woman 
should  be  covered  "  because  of  the  angels,"  who  invisibly  attend  the 
service,  aud  who  would  be  grieved  at  such  a  profanation — he  hopes  to 
have  taken  all  necessary  precautions  for  avoiding  any  nudesi 
consequences  of  the  concession.  In  this  way  the  two  passages  ap; 
to  be  in  perfect  agreement. 


ira( 


*  M.  A.  MtMi,  in  hiA  ailmirmbla  cotnineot»ry,  ttunks  wo  dut  nppoMi,  «-ith  Ilofmaon, 

riliBt  in  cb.  xiv.  the  apoaUe  ia  apeakiag  of  the  ffenoml  ■MctniiUes  of  Iho  C'hurefa,  and  in 

cb.  xt.  of  Koall  ur  privaia  niMtiqgs.      Ilut  U  it  lik.vly  tlut  he  woultl  hnvv  comnundad 

tlio  wutuen  to  vvil  iheniMlvES  in  m  private  hvuiw,  where  m  f«w  hieiidi  wore  ktaonibled  in 

an  infonoAl  wty  i 

f  1  Tbws.  V.  10.  t  Itoviud  Ventra.  K  Ch.xi.  10. 
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But  thia  simple  intei-prctatton  docs  not  satisfy  the  advocates  of  thr 
prcachiDg  of  Momcii.  Let  uh  nee  liow  tLcy  explain  things  tltem- 
■ehrBH.  In  tlie  cleTenth  chapter,  they  s.iy,  the  apostle  clcaily  allows 
iDCU  to  pray  and  prophesy.  This  is  plaiu  to  start  with.  Now 
hat  is  prophesying?  The  ansvcr  ijt  given  iu  the  Lhinl  verse  of  the 
foarteentb  chapter  :  "  He  that  prophesieth  speakoth  unto  men  to  edili- 
catiou  and  exbortatioa  aud  comfort."  To  prophcay  is  therefore,  accord- 
to  the  apostle,  to  exhort,  to  edify,  aud  to  comfort  the  Church, 
ver  docs  iLc^e  three  thiogs  is  a  prophet.  If,  then,  women  have 
c  right  to  prophesy,  they  have  the  right  to  speak  in  public  in  onler 
T,  encourage,  aud  console.  But  now  comes  the  difficulty.  AVIiut 
t.  Paul  mean  iu  chapter  xiv.,  when  he  forbids  wumeu  tuspcnk. 
the  aa-serably  ?  They  answer, "  To  speak,  iu  this  case,  cannot  mean  to 
,cb.  For  the  Ai)06tle  canuot  contradict  himself.  He  can  only 
to  forbid  women  to  disturb  the  prcaehiug  by  whispering  among 
themselves,  by  making  remarks^  aud  by  asking  irrelevant  questions." 
is,  inrleed,  they  add,  is  siifficiently  proved  by  the  use  of  the  Greek 
ord  AaXfir,  to  speak, — which,  according  to  au  ICnglish  Icxico- 
pher,  is  not  the  word  used  to  eonvey  the  idea  of  serious  and 
itated  speech,  hut  means  "to  speak  imprudently,  without 
ioD,  and  Tvith  nothing  to  say," 
Let  us  examinej  on  the  one  hand,  the  very  extended  meaning 
jven  to  the  term  propfiest/,  as  it  occurs  iu  the  eleventh  chapter ;  aud 
the  other  hand,  the  very  restrietetl   meaning  attributed   to  the 

"  to  speak/'  iu  the  fourteenth  chapter. 
Is  it  true  that  the  apostle  meant  the  words  "cdifieatiou,  cxiiorta- 
n,  and  comfort,"  in  chapter  xiv.  3,  as  a  dehnition  of  prophecy — so 
at    whoever  edifies,  exhorts,  and  comforts   may  be  said  to  be  a 
y      '  We  may  find  the  answer  to  this  qticstion  by   comparing 

It  with  the  preceding  oue :   "  He  that  speaketh  in  a  tongue 

ipeakcth  not  unto  men  but  unto  God."  Are  we  to  conclude  from 
this  that  every  one  who  addresses  himself  not  to  men,  but  to  Go«I,  is 
s  ipcaker  witb  tongues  ?  Surely  not.  St.  Paul  is  not  here  defining 
tlte  gift  of  tongues  ;  he  ia  only  describing  oue  of  its  aspects,  in  which 
contruts  with  prophecy.  The  prophet  spcakii  to  mcu  ;  tbc  speaker 
ith  tongues  speaks  to  God.  If,  tlicn,  we  cannot  make  verse  2 
s  definition  of  the  gift  of  tongues,  neither  mast  we  make  verse  3  a 
daftnitioD  of  prophecy.  Not  every  one  who  pours  out  his  heart 
More  God  is  a  speaker  with  tongues.  Not  every  one  who  cdilies, 
nipports,  and  consoles  his  brethren,  is  a  prophet.  What  should  we 
nj  to  such  reasoning  as  this ;  "  The  rower  moves  his  arms  :  therefore 
ay  one  who  moves  his  arms  rows  ?"  Yet  it  is  by  such  arguments 
this  that  the  public  preaching  of  women  has  of  late  been  justified, 
e  prophet  edifies ;  therefore  the  woman  who  edifies  is  a  prophet. 

E  2 
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Wheu  one  very  much  wishes  to  believe  a  thing,  it  docs  not  do  to  be 
particular  as  to  the  ar^iments. 

If,  in  the  view  of  St.  Paul,  every  sort  of  edifying  address  was  to 
be  regarded  as  a  propltecy,  how  are  we  to  explaiu  that  passage  in  the 
twelfth  of  Romans,  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  two  gifts  of  teaching  and 
cxhortiug  ( vv.  7  and  8)  as  quite  distinct  from  that  of  prophecy  (v.  6)? 
But  we  have  already  ascertained  what  he  means  by  a  prophet,  from 
the  words  already  quoted,  "  If  a  revelation  be  made  to  another  sitting 
by,  let  the  first  keep  ailcacet"*  Prophecy  ia  the  instantaneous  imwn- 
citttiou  of  a  special  revelation.  This  is  obvious  also  from  verse  2G, 
where  "  revelation,"'  named  amongst  the  other  gifls  (psalms,  teachings, 
aud  tongues),  evidently  stands  for  "  prophecy."  Verse  6  proves  the 
same  thing ;  for  in  that  verse  the  apostle  mentions  two  gifts,  "  reve- 
lation" and  "knowledge,"  and  two  forms  in  which  they  find  cxprra- 
sion,  the  one  in  *' prophecy,'' the  other  in  "teaching."  IleiKre  it 
follows  that,  in.  the  apostle's  view,  the  characteristic  of  a  prophet  is 
not  that  he  addresses  the  assembly  in  a  more  ur  less  edifying, 
encouraging,  or  consoling  manner,  but  that  he  receives  fi?om  God  a 
direct  revelation  ou  a  given  subject,  and  announces  it  ia  brief  aud 
forcible  langnago,  which  seems  to  vibrate  with  the  emotions  produced 
in  the  soul  by  the  imrac<IiRte  contact  of  God,  St.  Paul  would 
have  stopped  his  cars  to  hear  the  name  of  prophetesses  given  to 
women  of  all  ages,  whnse  public  speaking  may  be  excellent  enou; 
but  is  certainly  very  different  from  his  idea  of  prophecy,  and  wl 
think  themselves  beyond  the  possibility  of  rcprouch  because  they 
wear — not  indeed  a  veil,  but — their  bonnets.  I  think  he  would  have 
said  to  them :  "*  My  sisters,  you  have  learnt  to  perfection  how 
■train  at  a  gnat,  and  how  to  swallow  a  camcL" 

Surely  thew;  pleaders  have  forgotten  the  very  high  aud  exccp" 
tional  position  of  the  prophets  of  the  early  Church.  In  the  Epistle 
to  the  Kphesians,t  St.  Paul  places  them  immediately  after  the 
apostles,  and  before  the  "  evangelists"  or  missionaries,  such  as  Timothy 
himself.J  and  thus  also  l>efore  "  pastors"  and  "  teachen."  In  the 
same  epistle§  he  speaks  of  the  Church  as  being  "  built  upon  the 
foundation  of  the  apostles  and  prophets,"  meaning,  as  is  shown  by 
the  parallel  passage  in  the  third  chapter,  [|  not  the  prophets  of  tbo 
Old  Testament,  but  those  of  the  primitive  Church.  In  the  first  of 
Corinthians,*:  he  expressly  gives  the  order  of  the  hierarchy  :  "  God 
bath  set  in  the  Church,  first,  apostles;  aecoudly,  prophets ;  thinUj\ 
teachers."  Then  follow  the  other  ministries:  gifts  of  hoalii 
deacons,  elders,  gifts  of  tougucs.  Take  away  the  apostles,  aud  th" 
prophets  remain  at  the  head  of  the  series ;  whence  we  must  conclude 
that  if  these  yonng  girls,  converts  of  yesterday,  who  now  claim  the 


•  I  Cor  xiv.  30. 
8  Bl<li.  U.  SO. 


■f  c:h.  ir.  II. 
II  Kjih.  iii.  &. 


;  2  Tim.  iv.  8. 

T  1  Clor.  xii.  2S,  39. 
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right  to  be  heard  in  public,  verc  indeed  prophetesses,  it  is  to  them — 
.«id  to  the  young  prophets  who  accompany  them — that  tLc  govcm- 
FiQcut  of  the  Church  must,  in  the  absence  of  the  apostles,  be  com- 
mitted. All  the  other  ministries  have  bat  to  bow  to  this  new 
luthority.  Aud,  indeed,  the  way  iu  which  our  now  propjiets  conduct 
themiiclvcs  is  quite  in  accordance  with  this  view. 

If  the  direct  divine  revelations  of  those  earliest  days  should  come 
10  be  renewed  in  the  Church,  then,  of  course,  would  he  the  moment 
{afler  a  thorough  scrutiny,  for  the  example  of  the  Corinthian 
Church  snfficea  to  shoir  how  near  the  illusion  is  to  the  truth)  for 
Winning  to  talk  about  prophetesses,  and  to  think  of  applying  the 
ftpoatolic  direction  for  the  veiling  of  women  who  apeak  iu  public. 
But  even  then  we  shoald  entreat  them  not  to  lubstitutc  the  bonnet 
fur  the  veil.  For  "  the  angels^'  of  holy  contemplation  and  pure 
devotion,  who  arc  present*  at  the  assemblies  of  Christian  worship, 
ire  delicate  natures ;  it  takes  little  to  scare  them  away ;  and  when 
tbcy  hare  sadly  withdrawn,  others  of  a  very  different  character  step 
rard  to  take  their  place. 

HaviDg  thus  investigated  the  exaggerated  meaning  given  lo  the 
"nassftge  in  tJie  eleventh  chapter,  let  us  now  tuni  to  the  extraordinary 
I  rcstrictioua  imposed  on  tliat  nf  the  passage  in  the  fourteenth.    Wc  have 
wen  that  the  apostle  forbids  women  to  speak  in  the  assembly,  and 
[reminds  them  that  no  suuli  custom  is  allowed  in  any  other  rhurcht.  Is 
lit  possible  seriously  to  believe  that  he  simply  meant  ta  forbid  them  to 
vhisper,  criticize,  and  ask  questions  ?     Would  it  have  been  necessary, 
jia  that  case,  to  appeal  to  the  custom  of  all  the  other  churches,  and 
IcTcu  to  add  (v.  37)  that  the  things  he  writes  are  the  eommaudments 
'uf  the  Lord?     And  why  should  whispering  and  criticism  be  for- 
bidden to  womcu  only,  and  not  alsu  to  men?     Would  not  a  man's 
intcrruptioa  disturb  the   assembly  just    as  ranch   as  a  woman's? 
Moreover,    the  word    AaAtre    has  by  no  means  the  special  sense 
lattributcd  to  iL  It  Is  used  twenty-four  times  iu  this  chapter  aloue,  as 
applied  either  to  the  gift  of  tongues  (v.  2,  I,  5,  fi,  &e.),  or  to  pro- 
[phecy    (v.  3,  29,  &c.),  or  to  speaking  in  an  ecstasy  (v,  18),  or  to 
(peaking  wilh   the   understanding   {v.  ID);  aud  yet,  after  all   this, 
•hcu  this  very  word — which,  as  we  have  seen,  fills  the  whole  chapter — 
M  used  to  express  an  act  forbidden  to  women,  suddenly  it  takes  a 
^qnito  new  and  pcculiflrracaning— that  of  chattering  and  asking  ques- 
tions— a  meaning  which  could  only  he  imparted  to  it  by  special  and 
Idscisivo  indicationa  in   the   context  1     They  rest  their  case  ou  the 
apoit1c'«  adding,  "  It  is  not  permitted  unto  them  to  speak,  hut  to  be 
•arfrr  obedience"  and   infer  that   the  word   "  to  speak,"  being  used 
I  here  ID  contract   to  being  "under  obedience,"   means  "  to  speak  in 
an  arrogant,  opinionated,  dogmatic  way."     They  foiget  that   they 


•  t  Cor.  xi  la. 


t  1  Cor.  xiv.  33,  36. 
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have  just  gireu  the  lamc  word  the  &cuse  of  whisperings  making 
remarks,  and  R<skino;  questions,  whicli  is  very  far  from  being  aa 
aathoritative  manner  of  speaking.  IIow  they  have  tortured  this 
lacklcss  verb,  making  it  mean  anything  but  what  it  docs  mean — 
to  make  oneself  heard  1  It  is  nnbecoming,  says  the  apustle  jiiainly, 
for  n  woman  to  make  hci*  voice  beard  in  the  assembly,  because  the 
position  auigned  her  by  the  Creator  is  altogether  one  of  subjection. 
He  traces  hack  the  special  prohibition  to  its  general  principle ;  he 
scea  in  the  liberty  of  speaking  in  public,  which  certain  women  in 
the  Corinthian  Charcb  were  beginning  to  assume  to  themselves,  a 
serioos  attack  on  the  subordinate  poiiiliou  divinely  assigned  to  them, 
and  panrtioued  by  the  Law  itself;  he  discerns  in  it  the  first  step  towards 
an  emancipation  which  would  violate  the  true  position  of  womau  in 
human  society  and  in  the  Church.  For  this  reason  he  opposes  to  the 
public  sjicaking  of  women  not  only  (in  the  first  part  nf  the  verse) 
the  point  of  order  which  demands  their  silence  in  the  assembly, 
but  the  general  position  of  subjection  assigiicid  to  the  female  sex. 

In  St.  Paul's  eyes  this  duty  of  submission  goes  still  further. 
He  not  only  forbids  a  woman  to  address  the  assembly,  but  he 
requires  her,  if  she  wants  anything  explained,  to  postpone  her 
questions  till  the  meeting  is  over  and  she  finds  herself  alone  with 
her  husband  at  home;  and  only  in  this  Ute-a-Ute  is  she 
allowed  to  open  her  lips  and  propound  her  difficulties.  Is  this 
precaution  enough  ?  h,  his  meaning  aut&cicutly  plain  ?  We  think 
we  shall  not  be  far  from  the  truth  in  formulating  his  opinion — 
gathered  from  the  two  passages  we  have  jnst  been  studying- 
fullows  ;— 


"As  U)  vroDMn,  if,  under  the  masteryof  strong  emotion,  or  of  an  immediata 
revclatiou,  they  open  their  lips  in  prayer  or  prophecy,  I  allow  it,  on  condition 
ilmt  they  spi?ak  veiled.  But  that  they  ehould  make  a  habit  of  speaking  pub- 
licly in  the  assombly,  like  men,  is  out  of  the  question.  None  of  the  Churches 
■liovr  it.  I  forbid  them  in  the  name  of  tlie  subjection  in  which  the  Crea 
hoji  placed  them,  and  which  the  laiv  coufirma  ;*  and  in  doing  so,  I  speak  in 
uame  of  the  Lord  Ilimik^lf.l  1  denotevoii  allow  them  to  spenk  in  tlieassombTy 
tmder  the  pretext  of  asking  questions;  if  they  have  anything  (o  leam,  let 
them  nek  their  owu  liiL!ibiiud»  at  Itomc.  Every  truly  spirittuU  uuui  will  recog- 
nize the  high  authority  of  these  directions." 


-^ 
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It  has  been  objected  that  what  the  apostle  hero  says  can  onl; 
ipply  to  marrind  women.  Certainly ;  and  the  explanation  is  easy, 
hey  alone,  in  their  honourable  position  as  wives  and  mothers, 
'could  even  be  tempted  to  step  out  of  the  reserve  and  seclusion  which 
the  natural  instinct  of  modesty  imposes  on  uDmairied  girls, 
never  occurred  to  St.  Paul  to  imagine  such  »cencs  in  the  Church  afl 
wc  witness  to-day.     And  as  to  asking  questions  at  home,  i£  ko 


;^ 
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vomoQ  have  bo  buflband — or  no  Chhniau  Lu^ibaucl — they  liave  at 
^kost  u  father,  a  male  relative,  or  a  pastor. 

This  recunciliatiou  uf  the  two  pa&sagc^intbe  Ist of  Corintliians  agrees 
ritJi  anoilier  passage  in  the  l&t  of  Timothy* :  "  Let  the  wooieu  learu  ia 
kUeDcc  nitli  all  subjoctiou.  ISut  1  ^ulfcr  uot  a  woman  tu  teach^  nut- 
to  usurp  mjthoritv  over  the  man,  bat  to  be  in  ^Ueucc.  For  Adam 
vaa  6r>t  formed^  theu  Kvc.  And  Adam  was  not  dcccivcdi  bat  the 
womin  being  dec<:ivcd  wa^  iu  the  tnuisj^reii^iou."  There  i.-t  no  other 
puaage  ou  the  &ubjc4;t.  iu  thiii  cpistlc,  so  that  this  muiit  be  regarded 
as  c^scutially  exprcssiug  St.  Paul's  opinion.  The  voman  is  uot  to 
t«acb,  but  to  learuj  aud  that  in  the  sileuce  of  thought,  audin  a  spirit 
of  •ubmibbiuu.  She  \s,  iu  gcuerul,  tu  do  uuthiug  uUieh  implies 
aatfaority  over  tlie  mau^  rememl>ering  that  her  existence,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  of  later  origin,  is  complcmeutary  to  his, — and  remembering, 
moreover,  the  faciUly  with  which  she  upcutd  her  lieart  :md  imagina- 
[tioa  to  the  tempter  and  made  liersclf  the  instrumeut  of  tlic  fall  of 
mui.  It  is  to  be  obeci'ved  that  in  these  last  words  St.  Paul  does 
not  say  **  Ere,"  hut  "  the  woman  ;"  Ijy  which  he  evidently  uieaus  to 
imply  that  this  readiness  to  be  dazzled  is  proper  to  the  whole  sex. 
The  Cue  qualities  of  woman,  the  depth  of  her  feelings,  the  vivacity  of 
her  imagination,  the  ardour  of  her  devotion,  make  her  more  acces- 
uble  than  mau  to  the  fascimitious  of  error,  and  hence  she  must  submit 
to  be  guided  rather  than  herself  attempt  tu  guide. 

How  are  the  partisans  of  the  public  preaching  of  women  to  bring 
nicb  a  passage  as  tiiis  over  to  their  side  ?  The  author  of  "  Female 
Ministry "  informs  usf  that  Mr.  Taft,  the  lixishaud  of  a  female 
preacher,  thinks  it  may  be  translated  thus  :  "  T  sufier  not  a  woman 
to  teach  as  usurping  authority  over  the  mau."  This,  they  innocently 
\,  removes  the  wLule  ditHculty ;  for,  according  to  this  rendering, 
Paul  positively  allows  women  to  teach  so  long  as  they  assume  no 
anthority.  It  is  not,  however,  very  easy  to  understand  how  this  can 
be  done.  Is  not  ibo  very  act  of  teaching  an  act  of  authority  ?  Aud 
observe  the  stratagem  by  which  the  apostle  is  made  to  say  the  exact 
opposite  of  what  he  did  say.  The  text  means,  "  I  sudcr  uot  a  woman 
either  to  tcarh,  or,  gcuerally,  tu  asiume  authority,"  aud  they  make  it 
tay, "  1  suffer  not  a  vonian  to  teach  at  usurping  authority,"  which 
leaves  her,  according  to  the  author  of  "  Female  Ministry,"  full 
freedom  to  teach,  so  long  as  she  does  not  speak  vociferously  I  Is 
this  trauslatiou,  or  is  it  travesty  ? 


But  perhaps  St.  I'aul  was  speaking  only  for  the  times  in  which  he 
wrote,  and    for   the  reader*  to   whom   he    Mas  addressing    himself, 
leaving  the  Cbureb,  as  time  went  on,  to  perfect  her  own  lustitutious, 
and  to  adjust  them  to  altered  circumstances,  manuers,  aud  places? 
•  J  tud.  a.  11-14.  t  p.  j;. 
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Thie  viofr  seems  to  tu  scarcely  tenable^  since  the  reasons  !i 
alleges  arc  of  kucU  a  nature  tliat  they  must  iu  any  case  ha 
a[)pL-ared  ti>  him  to  have  a  permaneut  value.  The  aj-gumcnt  draw 
from  ihc  later  creation  and  easier  seduction  of  the  woman  applies  as 
much  to  the  wouicii  of  our  own  day  as  it  possibly  could  to  those  of 
early  Christian  times.  In  the  Gptstlc  to  the  Coriuthiaus,  a^n,* 
he  appeals  to  the  physical  nature  of  woman.  God  has  dotheii 
her  with  a  natural  veil, — that  loug  and  beautiful  veil  of  hair,  vfaich,^, 
80  to  speak,  completely  covers  her — In  order  to  indicate  tho  modes 
and  bumble  bearing  and  the  secluded  position  from  vrhich  she  m 
never  deviate,  the  retired  and  contemplative  life  which  is  her  prope 
destiny.  ^Vumeu*8  hair  is  as  long  iu  these  days  as  it  was  in  those; 
nud  if  the  apostle's  reasoning'  had  any  value  then,  it  has  the  same 
value  now. 

St.  Paul  also  appeals  to  the  expressions  in  Geuesis,f  which 
establish  the  general  principle  of  the  subonlination  of  woman  to  mat!, 
from  which  he  deduces  the  obligation  she  is  under  of  keepitig  vilcnca 
iu  the  assembly.  If  this  divine  sentence  was  ever  to  lose  its  biuditig 
force,  it  must  surely  have  lost  it  at  the  moment  when  the  prticlama- 
iion  of  the  Uospcl  was  chauj^iug  tho  face  of  the  world.  And  y 
under  the  full  dispensation  of  the  Gospel,  aud  iu  view  of  Christia 
assemblies,  St.  Paul  repeats  this  injunction  to  women  ;  which  prove 
that  he  docs  not  contemplate  the  ]>ossibiltty  of  there  ever  betug  a 
time  when  it  could  become  obsolete. 

Will  they  go  further  still?     Since  it  cannot  be  denied  that  th 
arguments   adduced  by  tlic  apostle  necessarily  appeared  to  him  o 
permaueiit  ap]>lication,  so  long  as  women  remain  the  daughters  of 
EvCj  will  they  go  so  far  as  to  say  :  "  Yes,  but  the  apostle  was  ml 
taken,  and  it  is  time  to  have  done  with  the  blunder.     IIisarj;umeu 
hold  only  in  relation  to  the  Greek  nsagps  to  which  they  thou  applied. 
Tliey  have  no  applicability  whatever  to  our  modern  peoples,  with 
their  wholly  diiTercnt  customs  and  code  of  propriety."     They 
not  yet  reached   this  point  ;  but  they  assuredly  will  reach  it  fro 
the  moment  they  recognize  the  insufficiency  of  their  efforts  to  d 
away  witli  the  pai<sagcs  we  have  been  considering.     Let  us  confron 
them  ii>t  a  moment  on  this  ground,  aud  consult  the  experience  of  the 
Church.     It  will  tell  us  whether  or  not  St.  Paul's  directions  were 
prescribed  by  a  variable  human  wisdom,  and  whether  he  was  deceiv- 
ing himself  when  he  said  at  the  end  of  the  chapter  :X  "  ^^  ^^7  tnmu^ 
think  himself  to  be  a  prophet,  or  spiritual,  let  him  acknowledge  thn 
the  things   that  I  write  unto  you   are  the  commandments  of  the 
Lord." 

In  the  course  of  the  second  century  there  sprang  up  a  strong  and 
in  some  respects  salutary  reaction  against  the  administrative  media 

•  I  Cur.  xl  13-10.  t  Otn.  lii.  10.  1  I  Cot.  «v.  37. 
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ism  frliicb  was  invadiug  tbc  Cliurch,  and  the  lukcwarmueas  of  a 
considcnitile  lioily  of  the  clergy.  This  remarkable  morement — 
konwu  01*  MontaQism,  Irom  the  name  of  its  leader,  Moutanus — 
spread  rapidly  from  Asia  Minor  into  all  the  couutries  of  Christen- 
'ioni,  and  cvcu  into  Africa,  where  Tcrtulliau,  one  of  the  most 
fiiiiiient  doctors  of  the  time,  became  its  disciple.  But  one  of  the 
reuses  of  its  brilliant  successes  waa  also  a  cause  of  its  fall.  Tliis  was 
The  pn^achinp  of  the  proplictesscs,  whose  elevation  for  a  moment 
«houiw  the  Church,  and  then  allowed  it  to  lapse  into  iudifTereuce, 
and  to  sink  even  lower  thau  before.  Il  is  said  that  the  most  con- 
Rpicuou*  of  these  women,  Muximilta,  put  an  end  to  her  own  Ui'e,  and 
that  Moutanus  himseU'  ]>erished  in  a  similar  manner. 

A  nearer  and  still  morr;  instructive  example  is  that  of  the  reformed 

Cbnrch  of  Franco  during  the  persecutions.      After  the  revocation  of 

ihc  Kdict  of  Nantes,  which   hod  secured  liberty  of  worship  to  the 

Protcstanta,  the  Church,  driven  out  into  the  desert,  and  made  the 

victim  of  the  most  tyrannical  and  cruel   laws,  gave  as  sublime  an 

example   of  heroism  as  the  world  has   ever  seen.     At  that  critical 

moment  there  was  a  fresh  revival  of  the  prophesying  of  women  ;  the 

firophctesscs  stiniulatcil  the  constancy  of  the  oppn^ssed  ProtcstanU, 

and  even  directed   their  resistance.     But  it  was  not  long  before  a 

sombre  fanaticism  took  posscs^iion  of  them  ;  they  mistook  the  visions 

of  iheir  own  imagination  for  divine  revelations;  they  denounced  as 

traitors   to  the  faith  those  who  rcfuaetl   obedience  to  their  inspired 

commands ;  they  threatened,    cursed,  and  excommunicated.     They 

perilled,  more  than  all  the  tyrant's  persecutions,  the  very  existence 

the  remnants  of  the  acaitercd  Church ;  and  when  Antoine  Court, 

the  great  restorer  of  the  French  Church,  laboured  to  rebuild  tlio 

divine  edifice  from  its  ruio^,  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  he  had  to 

■urmuunt  M-as  this  of  the  preaching  women.*    A  provincial  synod  in 

the  Vivarais,  in  1721,  was  obliged  to  vote  the  futlowing  resolution  : 

"The  wumcn  who  have  hitherto  ijreachcd  before  the  assemblies  are 

hcuccforw  ard  iutcrdiLtcd  from  doing  so,  seeing  that  it  is  not  for  the 

female  sex  to  put  their  hands  to  the  censer  (1  Cor.  xiv.  and  1  Tim.  ii.). 

^'cTe^lheles8,  those  who  have  edified  the  Church  by  sound  doctrine. 

Had  who  arc  willing  to  visit  the  sick  and  teach  the  young  from  house 

lo  hoose,  will    be  maiutuiaed  as  hcfure;  only  preaching  is  forbidden 

lu  ibtm."     The  6rat  national  synod  of  the  desert,  in   172fi,  had  to 

(iul  with  the  same  question,  and  adopted  the  following  resolution  : 

"\Vt'.i.'->^    ""der   the  falao  pretext  of  inipirntion  or  revelaUon,  certain 
•ann'  have  put  lordi  ihoir  hand  to  the  censer,  coutmry  to  the 

npn^  I  luiiu  lUon  of  bt.  i'ltul,  who  suffered  not  n  woinnn  to  teach  in  the 
n,i[(cl»— iliJi  i-X'-rcise  is  do  longer  to  he  allnwed  in  public:  (.livino  worship; 
ud  liacc  ui|i«ricnce  showii  that  great  scandals  and  disorder:)  have  arisen  on  the 


*  Set  Kdmood  Uugaes'  history  of  thu  raitoration. 
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mk^nt  el  tkcM  nrchtioai;  wbctlMTcf  omo  or  wmmo,  die  pMtota* 
tJUnertr  cldtfi^  sad  «U  cnw  h«licr»n  «r«  bvuad  TigOKidjr  tw  look  u>  \C 

~~It  N  fibui  ftom  these  Iwt  voids  tfaat  eren  men  liad  ullovcd 
ihometvet  to  be  ted  away  b;r  the  propfaetenea  to  pretend  to  Uio 
title  of  proplieta.  1b  it  not  a  lisgnlar  and  Mgmficaint  fact  that 
the  oidr  fal«e  propfact  iodindoally  dcngoatcd  in  the  New  Testament 
M  a  fidac  propbeteta ?  "I  hare  a  fev  thins*  against  thee/*  taji 
Ibe  Lord  to  the  angel  of  the  Cbnirh  at  Thratira,*  "^  became  tbtm 
niflenwt  that  woman  Jezebel,  vhich  caUeth  henelf  a  prophetei^  to 
tearfa  and  to  icdnce  my  scnrants.'' 

The  wudoni  of  Si.  Paul  ia  not,  then,  »  far  behind  the  a^e  that  tre 
ma^  Uiink  uanelres  justified  in  casting  it  aside  to-dav.  I  woitld  ixoX,, 
certainly,  go  no  far  u  to  affirm  that  the  preaching  of  truly  pious 
women  like  Klizabctb  Fry,  Mrs.  Taft,  Miss  M&nh,  and  many  others 
whose  example  is  (jnutfxl,  cannot  hare  done  any  good.  The  Gospel 
does  not  lose  ita  life-faring  power,  eren  when  it  b  preached  in  a 
manner  not  altogether  in  accordance  with  apostolic  prescription.  St. 
Fanl  deplored  the  malicious  conduct  of  some  of  those  who  were 
preacliin^  the  Gospel  in  Rome  during  his  sojourn  there.  "  They  do 
it/'  he  aays,  "in  a  spirit  of  cory;  nevertheless,  Christ  is  preached, 
aiid  I  therein  do  rejoice,  yea,  will  rejoicc."t  Much  more  may  God  iiavi! 
blessed  the  labours  of  these  sincere  and  devoted  women,  eren  though 
they  might  doubtless  hare  laboured  still  more  usefully  in  some  other 
manner.  Jlut,  for  oursclTcs,  it  is  not  for  us  deliberately  to  allow 
what  we  recognize  as  forbidden  by  God.  Are  we  to  conclude  that, 
because  many  a  Catholic  priest  is  unquestionably  blessed  in  the 
exercise  of  his  fnnctious,  therefore  the  Mass^  confession,  infallibility, 
and  the  whole  system,  arc  to  be  approved?  In  the  long  run,  dis- 
obedience always  ends  by  producing  its  bitter  frait,  as  the  great 
examples  wo  have  cited  all  go  to  prove.  To  judge  of  the  value  of 
a  phcuomeuoo,  wc  must  uot  confiue  ourselves  to  observing  a  par- 
tii-iilar  and  partial  vi\wX ;  wc  must  ask  what  will  be  the  ultimate 
outcome  of  the  adniissiou  and  application  of  the  general  principle. 

Alongside  of  the  instances  of  wouicu  who  have  taken  to  preach- 
ing in  these  modern  times,  wc  are  confronted  with  those  of  varions 
wumeu  mentioned  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  as  having  been 
the  hearers  of  the  Dinne  message.  But  they  strangely  abuse  the 
SAcre<l  history  in  tlic  pursuit  of  their  purpose.  There  is  uot  a  woman's 
name  mentioned  in  ihat  history  of  whom  they  do  not  attempt  to  make 
a  preacher.  Deborah  ft  She  was  a  Joan  of  Are,  and  a  poetess  to 
boot;  still,  it  is  not  said  that  she  exercised  the  ministry  of  the 
nord.  Hulda?§  She  was  a  prophetess  who  could  bo  consulted  at  tiomc^ 

•  Itov.  u.  20.    A  vAiinUon  roada  ' '  thy  vifo  JenbsJ." 
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Imt  Kc  do  not  find  her  speaking  in  open  places  or  in  the  public 
uKoibly.  Atiaii  tbc  prophetess  ?*  Sbe  ^it>okc  in  private  couvcr&a- 
tion  to  all  those  who  waited  for  the  consolation  of  Israel  j  that  is  all 
that  cnn  be  made  of  the  story.  Mary  Mag(Ialenc?t  She  runs 
twice  over  from  the  tumb  of  Ji'mus  to  the  apnstira;  but  she  convokes 
nn  as»>cmbty.  Tlic  bo)r  women  of  Pentecost  'rj  Even  supposing  tliat 
ciicy  spoke  with  tongues  that  day  amongst  the  hundred  and  twenty 
bcliercrs,  Peter  alono  itt  mentioned  as  the  spokesman  of  the  niL*et- 
ing.  The  rest  of  those  who  had  received  the  Spirit  simply  bore 
their  tffstimony  to  the  persons  who  immediately  surrounded  them. 
Phtebc  'f\  She  is  a  "  deaconess"  of  the  Church  at  C'euclirwe,  a  title 
which  is  evidently  to  be  takeu  in  the  same  sense  as  that  of  *'  deacon" 
where  it  is  nsed  in  the  New  Testament  to  denote  an  ecelesiastieal 
offiecv— that  of  a  servant  of  the  poor  and  afflieted,|| — and  not,  as 
they  make  out,  in  the  sense  of  "minister,"  us  when  it  occurs  iu 
soch  phrases  as  "  minister  of  Jesus  Christ,"  "  minister  of  the  word." 
The  Bpustic  marks  tbc  distiuctiou  by  sayiug  expressly,  "  a  deaconess 
of  the  Church  at  CcnehrcBe."  Euodiaand  Syutychc  V^  They  are  two 
t&fluentiol  ladies  belonging  to  the  Church  at  Philippic  who  had 
aecooiled  St.  Paul  in  his  apostolic  laliours ;  but  where  is  it  said  that 
it  was  by  their  public  prcacliinjj  ?  A  pastor's  wife  may  share  her 
husband's  pastoral  labours  without  mouutiug  his  pulpit. 

The  list  grows  tedioiLs,  and  almost  seems  absurd.  It  is,  however, 
important  to  notice  that  the  Lord,  in  choosing  His  apostles,  and  in 
Koding  out  the  seventy  evangelists,  never  dreamed  of  giving  a  place 
to  women  in  these  primitive  ministries;  and  that  during  the  whole 
uf  Uia  eartlily  mission  the  women  around  liim  appear  to  have  kept 
to  their  proper  sphere,  that  of  ministering  to  Him  and  His  apostles. 
'  Which  ministered  unto  Him  of  their  substance."**  This  is  the 
niulcl  which  remains  to  all  time. 

There  arc,  howcrcr,  two  instances  which  appear  more  favourable 
t»  diir  jirwiching  of  women.  The  first  is  that  of  Priscilla,  to  whom 
Si.  Paul  gives  so  prominent  a  place  iu  his  greetings  to  the  Church  at 
Homctl"  She  must,  no  doubt,  have  had  a  very  marked  indiWduality ; 
btit  there  is  not  the  slightest  hint  of  her  having  exei'cised  any  pulpit 
nHnutry  in  the  assemblies  of  the  Church.  Having  heard  ApoUos 
pnub  eloquently  at  Epbesns,  "  knowing  only  the  baptism  of  John," 
4k  joined  with  her  husband  in  inviting  him  to  her  house  and 
ndpAvonring  to  instruct  him.  There  is  nothing  more.  The  other 
iotunce  is  that  of  the  four  daughters  of  Philip,  who  prophesied  at 
CiaaTea.tX  St.  Paul  and  St.  Luke,  who  stayed  in  their  father's 
betue,  saw  and  heard  them  there.     But  this  does  not  prove  that 

•  Lille*  ii.  S6  38.  t  Jntin  xs.  1.,  Ac.  X  Aots  ii. 
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they  cpoke  in  the  public  anembliea  of  the  Cbturchj  any  more  than  it 
ms  in  a  public  assembly  that  the  incident  of  the  prophet  Agabus 
occnrred,  which  ii  told  in  the  tame  place,  introdnoed  by  the 
word*,  "  when  he  was  come  nnto  us/'*  as  the  mention  of  the 
dangbters  of  Philip  is  prefaced  by  "  we  abode  with  him."  All 
this  appears  to  hare  taken  place  within  the  limits  of  the  family. 
How  different  from  those  women,  and  eren  girls,  who  go  from 
church  to  church  like  independent  persons,  making  tbemselres  heard 
in  public ! 

And  even  if  these  young  girls,  the  daughters  of  Philip,  had 
spoken  in  the  assemblies  held  by  their  father,  they  were  at  least 
true  prophetesses,  speaking  under  the  influence  of  a  special  revela- 
tion, and  the  case  is  therefore  provided  for  in  the  exceptional 
authorization  granted  by  St.  Paul  in  the  eleventh  chapter  of  his 
epistle.  Will  any  one  attempt  to  assert  that  these  four  prophetesses 
did  nothing  more  than  those  women  of  our  own  day  who  bear 
public  testimony  to  Jesus  Christ  ?  If  so,  why  should  they  be  so  par- 
ticularly mentioned  ?  Wc  should  have  to  suppose  that  they  were 
the  only  young  women  in  that  and  in  the  neighbouring  churches 
who  were  able  to  speak  in  their  Saviour's  honour — which  is  hardly 
possible  to  imagine. 

Again,  they  allege  the  testimony  of  Justin  Martyr,t  about  the 
middle  of  the  second  century,  that  in  his  days  there  were  both  men 
and  women  who  had  extraordinary  gifts  of  the  Spirit.  They  quote, 
iu  particular,  the  case  of  a  Philadelphian  prophetess,  Potomania 
Ammias,  mentioned  by  Eusebius.  But  wliat  does  it  prove  ?  That 
these  things  are  recorded  precisely  because  they  were  rare  and  extra- 
ordinary, and  that  wc  must  beware  of  confounding  prophecy  with 
the  ordinary  ways  of  bearing  witness  to  Jesus  Christ ;  for  there  cer- 
tainly were  plenty  of  women  and  girls  in  Asia  Minor  who  were 
quite  as  much  in  a  position  openly  to  confess  the  Saviour  as  the 
women  who  now  speak  in  public. 

This  marked  difference  between  prophecy  and  simple  Christian 
testimony  destroys  the  argument  which  is  always  being  brought  up 
in  favour  of  the  preaching  of  women,  and  especially  of  young  girls, 
based  on  the  promise  in  Joel,^  "  Your  sons  and  your  daughters  shall 
prophesy,  your  old  men  shall  dream  dreams,  your  young  men  shall 
sec  visions."  Do  not  all  the  expressions  used  by  the  prophet  show 
that  hn  is  dealing  here  with  extraordinary  manifestations  of  the 
Spirit, — with  direct  revelations,  such  as  were  vouchsafed  to  the 
prophets  properly  so  called  ?  St.  Paul  says  in  eflFect,  "  What  use 
shall  I  be  to  you  when  I  come  unless  I  speak  to  you  either  by  reve- 
lation or  by  knowledge,  in  prophecy  or  in  teaching?  "     He  does  not 

*  Acts.  »i.  11,  Authorized  Venion. 
■t  In  the  di&bgae  with  the  Jew  Tryphon.  t  J<xl  i>-  28. 
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rl^diicoursc  of  bia  own  a  prophecy^  except  so  far  as  it  la  based 
'HI^Bbdal  revelatinn. 

Bat  they  inaist  most  of  all  on  a  passage  of  St.  Paul  vhicU  Kcems 
put  the  two  sexes  on  exactly  tlic  same  footiug  witbia  the  sphere 
ChrijitiaD  activity — the  ]iaw<Dge  in  which  he  says  that  "  in  Christ 
is  neither  Jcir  nor  Greek,  neither  bond  nor  free,  neither  male 
nor  female."*      In  0{)|>O!tition  to  tbi!  degradation   of  woman  in  the 
ancient  world,  he  here  proclaims   the  equality    of   the    sexes  with 
[regard  to  their    participation  in    salration  and  in    the    possession 
pf  Christ.     The  meaning    of  his  words  comes  out  very  clearly  in 
connection  with  the  prcccdiog  verse :  "  As  many  of  you  as  have  been 
baptizf^  into  Christ  have  put  on  Chriat."     And  afterwards,  "  Ye  arc 
alt  one  in  Christ  Jesus/'     Christ  is  undoubtedly  the  Head  of   the 
whole  Church;   and  women  equally  with  men  arc,  by  the  communi- 
ition  of  His   Spirit,  made  members  of  His  body.     13ut  there  is 
[nothing  here  to  exclude  a  diflcrcnce  in  the  form  of  Christian  activity 
caitod  to  each  sex.     The  gifts  of  indivitluals  diflcr,  though  they  par- 
take the  same  salvation  ;  it  is  the  same  with   the  gifts  of  the  two 
aes.     And  as  the  spiritual  gifts  of  individuals  are  always  rclatcd 
their  natural  aptitudes,  physical  and  psychical,  so  also  with  the 
tea.     The  natural  aptitudes  of  woman  determine  her  gifts  and  hor 
:uliar  part  in  tlie  work  of  Christ  and  the  Church.      If  St.  Paul 
did  not  himself  recognize  a  difference  in  this  respect  between  man 
and  woman,  why  did   he   contrast   them,  even   within  the  sphere  of 
Christian  worship,  declaring  that  what  is  an   honour  to  a  man — to 
^speak  with  bis  head  uncovered — is  a  sbamo  to   a  woman  ?     How 
juld  he  go  so  far  as  to  say,  "*  The  head  of  the  man  is   Christ,  and 
the  head  of  the  woman  is  the  man  ?  "f     Even  "  in  Christ,"  then, 
there  remains  a  difference  of  position  and  of  function  between  the 
two  sexes.      This   difference  comes,  as   the  apostle  shows,  as   much 
from  the  physical  constitution^  as  the   psychical  character^  of  the 
voman.    She  is  formed  for  motherhood,  and  to  be  the  rallying  point  of 
the  family.      Her  centre  of   action  is  the  domestic  hearth,  of  which 
u  the  guardian   angel.     At  the  same  time  her  soul  is  richly 
endowed  with  feeling  and  affection.     This  gift  is  at  once  her  strength 
d  her  weakness.     Capable  of  self-sacrifice  even  to  heroism,  she  has 
fiiol,  like  man,  that  judicial  temper  which  weighs  impartially  the  two 
Uidcs  of  a  question  ;  she  decides  by  instinct  rather  than  by  reBection, 
ind  her  instinct  is  easily  confounded  with  passion,  whether  that  of 
)vc,  of  jealousy,  or  of  antipathy.     Thus,  a  woman's   penetration, 
^ihoogh  often   exceedingly    keen,   is  easily    disturbed.      It  was    the 
Lvnmaji  who  was  deceived,  says  the  apostle.     For  this  reason,  he  con- 
tlndes,  !tbe  must  neither  teach,  nor  assume  auy  authority  over  the 
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man.  There  is  thus  a  perfect  harmony  betwced  the  pliviicat 
ditions  which  relegate  the  woraaa  to  the  retired  life  of  the  domes 
liearth,  and  the  moral  characteristics  which  render  her  unfit  to  play 
&  public  part.  Snch  is  the  perraaneiit  value  of  the  arguments 
adrauced  by  St.  Paal;  and  be  miut  himifclf  have  had  a  deep  feel- 
ing of  their  truth  and  importance  when  he  desrribed  ik^.m  as  flowing 
from  the  wisdom  of  the  Lord. 

The  advocate!!  of  female  preaching  have  not  hesitated  to  brin^ 
forward  in  its  behalf  "  the  graceful  form  and  attitude*,  the  engaging 
manners  and  perauasin;  language,"  of  tlie  sex.*  "We  ask  onrsnlres 
what  relation  this  sort  of  adrantnge  con  possibly  hare  to  the  wo 
of  the  H0I7  Ghost,  miless  to  bindor  and  disturb  it? 

T  am  not  for  a  moment  denying  that  women  have  frequently  po»- 
sened  the  highest  intellectual  facnlties,  combined  with  a  calm  aiid 
masculine  judgment.  But  the  cxiafcenco  of  such  exceptions  is  no 
reason  for  modifying  the  position  assigned  by  the  Creator  to  the 
entire  sex.  The  good  which  may  be  done  by  a  single  cmandpated 
woman  is  far  from  balancing  the  harm  which  must  inevitably  follow 
the  emancipation  of  women  generally.  1  am  speaking,  naturally, 
from  a  religious  and  ecclesiastical  point  of  view.  Deleterious  priuci- 
plcs  do  not  always  present  themselves  in  the  first  instance  under  a 
sinister  form  ;  they  are  careful  to  clothe  themselves  in  the  most 
specious  garb  ;  it  is  not  until  they  have  fairly  taken  possession  and 
acquired  a  firm  footing  in  actual  life  that  they  fully  unfold  their 
pernicious  consequences. 

The  ministry  of  women  ?  Yes,  there  is  indeed  inch  a  ministry. 
There  is  little  need  for  ns  to  describe  it.  It  is  nobler  and  more 
powerful  than  that  which  is  now  claimed  for  them,  in  opposition  to 
the  will  of  God  and  the  words  of  His  apostle.  St.  Paul  him 
traces  a  part  of  its  outline  in  the  passage  in  which  he  describes  t 
vidows  whom  the  Church  should  honour.t  "  Well  reported  of 
good  works,  if  she  have  broaght  up  children,  if  she  have  lod 
strangers,  if  she  have  washed  the  saints'  feet,  if  she  have  relieved  the 
afflictcdj  if  she  have  diligently  followed  every  good  work."  Snch  is 
the  true  natnre  of  the  ministry  of  women.  Not  that  we  wish  to  limit 
it  to  these  arts.  We  do  not  see  why  an  experienced  Christian  woman 
should  not  seek  to  exercise  a  spiritual  influence  on  the  circle 
children  and  girls  and  younger  women  by  whom  she  i»  surround 
We  are  persnaded  that  in  using  her  gifts  within  this  hnmblo  doma 
she  will  be  rendering  more  solid  and  lasting  service  to  the  kingdom  of 
God  than  by  attempting  to  arrogate  to  herself  a  sphrn;  nf  [inbli 
activity  which  the  Tjord  has  not  apportioned  to  her. 

There  is  a  story,  as  old  as  the  world,  yet  always  new.      1  seem, 
hear  the  dialogue  going  on  to-day  : — 

*  "  Fcmalo  Minwtry,"  p.  1.  t  1  Tim.  v,  10. 
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"  Tea,  hath  God  said,  ye  shall  not  aspire  to  the  ministry  o£  the  Word  ?" 

And  the  woman  answers  : — 

"  We  have  many  means  of  serving  Him  who  has  redeemed  us, — in  our  homes 
first  of  all,  in  the  bosom  of  the  family  He  has  entrusted  to  us,  and  then 
around  us,  amongst  the  ignorant,  the  sick,  the  sorrowful,  the  sinful.  The 
mission-field  is  open  to  us,  near  and  far.  But  of  the  preaching  of  the  word, 
the  Gospel  hath  said  that  it  is  reserved  for  men." 

"  It  is  not  surely  reserved  for  men.  Those  men,  the  pastors  who  teach  yon 
these  things,  teach  you  so  out  of  jealousy,  lest  your  eyes  should  be  opened, 
and  ye  should  be  as  men.  The  Gospel  says  nothing  of  the  kind.  You  women 
would  in  a  few  hours  do  more  and  better  work  than  all  these  theologians 
have  done  in  many  years.  In  the  name  of  the  souls  that  perish,  put  your 
hand  to  the  work !     Open  your  mouth  and  preach !" 

And  the  woman  saw  the  work  that  was  offered  her^  and  the 
fruit  of  her  lips  appeared  to  her  pleasant  to  the  eyes,  and  good  fur 
foodj  and  a  thing  to  be  desired  for  saving  souls,  and  she  took  of  it 
tod  did  eat. 

But  it  became  poison  to  ber,  and  to  them  that  tasted  with  her. 

F.    GODKT. 
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"  11/  HAT  is  the  Soudan?"  is  a  question  that  has  frequently  been 

V  V  asked  since  the  recent  calamity  has  diverted  public  attention 
from  the  usual  course  and  concentrated  all  interest  upon  that  distant 
region.  "  Is  the  Soudan  worth  keeping?"  "  Why  not  give  it  up  ?'* 
are  remarks  that  have  not  been  uncommon  since  the  overwhelming 
disaster  which  has  befallen  the  army  under  the  command  of  General 
Hicks. 

I  shall  endeavour  to  reply  to  these  questions,  and  to  explain  the 
actual  condition  of  those  provinces  which  are  included  in  the  general 
term  "  Soudan." 

The  great  lake  Victoria  N'yanza,  discovered  by  the  late  Captain 
Speke,  is  3,400  feet  above  the  sea  level — beneath  the  Equator.  The 
Albert  N'yanza  is  2,700  feet ;  Gondokoro,  2,000  feet ;  Khartum, 
1,200  feet,  in  latitude  15*^  34'.  The  general  altitude  of  the  country 
in  the  equatorial  regions  above  the  two  great  lakes  is  about  4,000 
feet. 

Acceptiug  the  Albert  N'yanza  as  the  general  reservoir,  from  the 
northern  extremity,  latitude  2°  15',  the  Nile  issues  to  commence  ita 
course  from  an  altitude  of  2,700  feet  above  the  sea  level.  We  there- 
fore discover  a  fall  of  700  feet  in  a  course  of  about  200  miles, 
influenced  by  a  succession  of  cataracts  and  rapids — while  from  Gondo- 
koro, latitude  4^  54',  in  a  winding  channel  of  about  1,400  mileSj  the 
fall  is  about  800  feet  to  Khartum — or  nearly  seven  inches  per  mile — 
a  navigable  river  throughout,  with  a  stream  that  hardly  averages  a 
fipeed  of  three  miles  per  hour. 

Before  the  White  Nile  annexation,  the  Soudan  was  accepted  in  a 
vague  and  unsatisfactory  definition  as.  representing  everything  south 
of  the  first  cataract  at  Assouan  without  any  actual  limitation — ^bat 
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the  extansion  of  EgypUau  territory  to  the  Kc^uator  has  increased  the 
value  of  the  terra,  and  tbo  won!  Soudan  now  embraces  the  nhulc  of 
that  vast  rcgiuti  wliich  coin)iriscs  ttic  deserts  uf  NuIiih,  Libra,  the 
uicient  Meroe,  Dongola,  Kordofau,  Darfur,  Seuaar,  and  the  entire 
Nile  Ba»in,  bordered  on  the  east  by  Abyasinla,  and  eUcwherc  by 
doubtful  fruDlicrs.  Tiic  Kcd  Sea  u[>ou  the  cast  aloiic  coufiuea  the 
Egyptian  limit  to  an  no  questionable:  line, 

WTiercver  thtf  rainfall  is  regular,  the  country  is  immensely  fertile, 
therefore  the  Soudan  may  be  divided  into  two  portions — the  great 
deserts  vhich  are  beyond  the  rainy  zone,  and  consequently  arid, 
and  the  Routhern  provinces  ^Tithin  that  zone,  which  are  capable  of 
great  agricultural  dereloproent. 

As  the  rirer  Nile  runs  from  south  to  north  from  an  elevation  of 
3(100  feet  until  it  mcctit  the  I^rcditcrraucan  at  the  Rosetta  and 
Damietta  mouths,  it  flows  through  the  rainy  zone  to  which  it  q\sc» 
its  birth,  and  Bubscquently  streams  onwards  through  the  1,200  miles 
of  sands  north  of  the  Atliara  river,  which  is  the  laat  tributary 
throngbout  its  desert  course. 

InoJudiug  the  bcnda  of  this  mighty  Nile,  a  diatanec  is  traversed 
of  about  3,300  miles  from  the  Victoria  K'yanza  to  the  Mediterranean  ; 
the  whole  of  this  region  throughout  its  passage  is  now  included  in 
the  aaroc  "  Soudan.'' 

The  thirty-two  degrees  of  latitude  intersected  by  the  Nile  must 
of  necessity  exhibit  great  changes  in  temperature  and  general 
meleorological  conditions. 

The  comparatively  small  area  of  the  Egyptian  Delta  is  the  natural 
re&alt  of  inundations  upon  the  lower  level,  which  by  spreading  the 
tuere  have  thereby  slariencd  the  current,  and  allowed  a  suflicicnt 
intenral  for  the  deposit  of  the  surcharged  mud.  That  fertilizing 
fclloTiaw  has  been  brought  down  from  the  rich  lands  of  .^[croc  and 
portions  of  Abyssinia  by  the  Atbara  river  and  its  tributaries,  the 
SJum,  Augrab,  and  the  greater  stream  Setlitc.  All  those  rivers 
OR  through  a  largo  area  of  deep  soil,  through  which  in  the  coursc- 
'A  igi-s  they  bare  excavated  valkys  of  great  depth,  and  in  some 
pbixs  of  mure  than  two  miles  width.  Tlie  cubic  contents  of  the^tc- 
Qionnous  cnttiugs  have  been  delivered  upon  the  low  lands  of  I'gypt 
U  the  period  of  inundations. 

The  Blue  Nile,  which  eft'cets  a  junction  with  the  AVhite  Nile  at 
Khirtam  in  N.  latitude  15°  3-1'  is  also  a  mud  carrier,  but  not  to  the 
**iacwt«nt  08  the  Atbara.  The  "White  Nile  on  the  contrary,  is  cd 
'*eii»trinc  origin,  and  conveys  no  mnd,  but  the  impurity  of  its. 
■U€H  is  caused  by  an  excfss  of  vegetable  matter  suspended  in  the 
'^t  particles,  and  exhibiting  bencuth  the  microscope  minute  globules 
^'fpeeu  matter,  which  have  the  appearance  of  genus.  \Vhen  the 
ivu  hvcnt  meet  nt  the   Khartum  junction,   the   water  of  the   Blue 
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Nile,  vliicb  contains  limcj  appears  to  coftgiilftt«  the  stbaminoos 
matter  in  that  of  the  White  Nile,  which  become*  too  heavy  t«  rcmaia 
in  suspension  ;  it  therefore  precipitates,  and  forms  a  deposit,  after 
which  the  true  Nile,  formed  by  a  combination  of  the  two  rive», 
bectimea  Trholraomc,  and  remains  corapanitiTcIr  clear  until  it  meets 
the  muddy  Atbarti,  in  latitude  17°  10'.  The  Sobat  river  in  N.  latitude 
0^  2\'  is  a  most  important  tributary,  supposed  to  have  its  sources 
in  the  southern  portion  of  the  Oalla  country.  All  these  powerful 
streams  exhibit  a  uniform  sy»rtem  of  drainage  from  souih-cast  to 
north-west.  The  only  affluent  upon  the  west  is  tho  Bahr  Ghaznl  in 
latitude  9°  20',  but  that  river  is  quite  u&importaut  as  a  contributor 
to  the  great  volume  of  the  Nile. 

The  rainy  zone  extends  to  about  15**  North  latitude,  but  the 
rainfall  ia  dependent  upou  peculiarities  of  elevation,  and  physical 
conditions  of  localities. 

'V^'hcrevcr  the  rainfall  is  dependable,  the  nataral  fertility  of  the 
soil  is  at  once  exhibited  by  enormous  crops,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
villages,  where  alone  a  regular  system  of  cultivation  is  pursued. 

The  gentle  slope  from  the  Equator  to  the  Mediterranean — from  the 
Victoria  N'yanza  source  of  the  Nile  3,400  feet  in  a  coarse  of  about 
the  same  number  of  miles — may  be  divided  iuto  two  portions  by 
almost  halving  the  thirty-two  degrees  of  latitude  in  a  direct  line. 
Fifteen  will  include  the  rainy  zone  north  of  the  Equator,  and  the 
remaining  seventeen  to  Alexandria  comprise  the  vast  deserts  which 
are  devoid  of  water. 

The  enormous  extent  of  burning  sand  which  separates  the  fertile 
portion  of  the  Soudan  from  Lower  Egypt  would,  in  the  absence  of 
the  camel,  be  like  :in  ocean  devoid  of  vessels,  and  the  deserts  would 
be  a  barrier  absolutely  impassable  by  man.  Nature  has  arranged 
the  \'arious  fauna  according  to  ihc  requirements  and  conditions  of 
the  earth's  surface;  we,  therefore,  possess  the  camel  as  the  only- 
animal  that  can  with  impuuity  support  a  thirst  that  will  enable  it  to 
traverse  great  distances  without  the  necessity  of  water.  This  in- 
valuable creature  will  travel  during  the  hottest  months  a  distance  of 
l!:!0  miles  with  a  load  of  lUO  lbs.,  without  drinking  upon  the  journey 
until  the  fourth  day.  It  is  necessary  that  before  starting,  the  camel 
ahall  drink  its  611.  This  may  be  in  the  evening  of  Mouday.  It 
will  tlicn  travel  thirty  miles  a  day,  and  by  Friday  r.M.  it  will  have 
completed  four  days,  or  120  miles,  and  will  require  water.  A  certain 
amuunt  of  dhurra  (sorghum  vutgarc)  must  b(>  givcu  during  a  forced 
snareli,  as  the  animal  will  have  no  time  to  g^raze  upon  the  scanty 
herbage  of  the  dest-rt. 

The  desert  of  Korosko  ia  330  miles  acmsx  to  Ahou  Hamed,  and 
this  journey  is  performed  in  seven  dnys,  the  camels  drinking  onoa 
only  upou  the  road  at  the  bitter  wells  of  MuurAhd.     Horses  can  be 
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iDch  deserts  ouly  through  the  aid  of  camels,  which 
water  requirtitl  fnr  the  less  emluriDg'  animals. 
Although  the  camel  it>  apparently  iuriigcnout  to  the  Africaa  aud 
Arabinn  tlescrls,  it  ia  a  carious  fact  that  wc  have  never  heard  of 
vueh  an  aitimal  in  a  fttate  nf  Nature.  Not  even  the  ancient  vriters 
mcatioa  the  camel  as  cxistiug  iu  n  wild  state  iu  any  portion  of  the 
|r1obc.  In  this  we  fiud  au  exception  to  all  other  animals,  whoAe 
flrigioal  progonitoni  may  he  tliscovered  in  occupation  of  those  wild 
haunts  from  which  they  must  have  been  captured  to  become 
domesticated. 

A»  the  camel  is  the  only  mcaus  of  commuuication  bctwceu  the 
Sondan  and  Lower  Egjpt^  we  at  once  recognize  the  reality  of  sepa- 
ntiou  effected  by  the  cxl«nt  of  desert,  which  reduces  the  value  of 
those  distant  provinces  tu  nil,  uutil  some  mure  general  means  of 
transport  shall  be  substituted. 

The  fertile  provinces  of  the  Soudan,  irrespective  of  the  AVhite 
Nile  marpn,  arc  those,  between  the  Atbara  river  and  the  Blue 
Nile,  in  addition  to  till  those  lamlis  between  Ca.-;sala  and  Oallnbat, 
together  with  the  country  traversed  by  the  rivers  Kahad  and  Binder, 
opposite  Senaar.  The  latter  province  between  the  Blue  and  the 
White  Ntlcs  is  the  Granary  of  Khartum. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Suudan  was  anuexed  by  Mchcmet  AU 
Paehs,  grandfather  of  the  cx-Khedive  Ismail  I'achn,  aud  by  a  stern 
rule  ibc  discordant  elements  of  rival  Arab  tribes  were  reduced  to 
order. 

Khartum,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Blue  aud  White  Xilcs,  became 
the  capital,  and  Shendy,  Berber,  aud  Doiigula  represented  towns  of 
iuporlanL-e  upon  the  river  margin.  Souakitn  and  Massawa  were 
porta  upon  the  Ucd  Sea,  well  adapted  for  eommcrcial  outlets. 
Cassala  was  fortified,  and  became  the  strategical  point  in  Taka  near 
Uie  Abyssinian  frontier.  Gnllabatj  which  was  au  Abyissiniau  town  at 
tbn  date  of  my  visit  iu  18GI,  was  subsequently  added  to  Egyptian 
rule.  III  l8fi'J-lH75,  the  Khedive  Ismail  Pacha  annexed  the  entire 
Vile  Basin  to  the  Equator. 

This  enormous  territory  comprises  a  great  variety  of  tribes.  Tliose 
north  of  the  lilquator  to  the  Blue  Nile  arc  more  or  less  of  tlic  negro 
Ivpf,  but  the  deserts  are  peopled  by  Arabs  of  distinct  origin,  some 
t'f  whom  arrived  as  conquerors  from  the  cast  coast  of  the  Kcd  iJea 
tt  a  period  so  remote  thut  authority  is  merely  legendary. 

Tbe  inhabitants  of  Dongola  |iosscss  a  language  of  their  own,  while 
ill  (iihcr  Arab  tribes,  excepting  the  lladdendo^vas,  speak  Arabic.  The 
'Ipv^rls  from  Cairo  to  tlic  Ulue  Nile  comprise  the  following  trihcs  : — 
]ii:i|(;uin«,  Bisharecnsj  lladdendowas,  Jahleens,  Dabuinas,  Shookc- 
iteaks,  Ucut  Amcrs,  Kuuaeas,  Knfars,  llamadas,  Ilamrans,  Ilal- 
tiDiifms,  and  Abbabdit-hs.     The  west  b::rders  of  the  Nile  contain  the 
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Bij^anu,  Kablnbcab,  Doogolawu,  and  totoc  otben.  AH  these  people 
wt-Tt!  w(-ll  in  bsodj  and  subi^rTicnt  to  the  Kgrptlan  GovcmmcDl 
witliiu  my  kuowledge  of  tlic  couutry  from  1861  to  1671. 

The  AVhite  Xilc  tribes  frnrn  Kimrtum  to  the  EquAtor.  iDcladiu;; 
Uie  iniirihiiaiitt  of  Uariiir  vni*\  Kordofan,  are  beyond  enummtion. 

The  uc-cupstioaa  of  tbcac  various  nu.'ca  depend  maiul}-  upon  the 
couUtionH  of  their  looalitiea.  Those  lands  which  are  wt'U  watered 
by  a  periodical  ruinfal),  arc  cultivated  with  dhurra($or^hiini).  seaame, 
cotton,  and  u  variety  of  native  produce;  while  the  desfert  Arabs  are 
maiuly  employed  in  paitoral  pur»uits,  breeding  cameU,  sheep.  goatSj 
and  rnttip,  wliit-h  thny  exchange  for  the  nccwBary  cereals. 

It  may  he  readily  imogincd  that  an  immense  area  of  wild  desert 
U  required  for  the  grazing  of  such  flocks  and  herds.  The  stunted 
ihrubH,  and  the  flcant  herbage  which  arc  fnuud  within  the  hollows, 
where  the  water  from  aii  occasional  thunderstorm  has  cnoceutrated, 
and  givou  sustenance  to  a  wiry  Vegetation,  are  quickly  devoured  by 
tlin  hungry  animals  that  rove  over  the  barren  wildernexs. 

The  Arabit  must  continually  move  tbeir  camps  io  search  of  fresh 
pasturage,  and  the  suncrings  of  the  half-starved  beasts  are  iutonsified 
hy  the  diKtuiifre  from  wntur  which  of  necessity  increases  as  they 
wuudcr  further  from  the  wells.  I  have  seen  many  places  Mhere  the 
cattle  drink  only  ujuiu  alternate  days,  and  raust  then  march  tM'cuty 
miles  to  the  wnteriug-place.  I  have  always  considered  that  thi: 
Arabs  arc  nDnimlicfroui  nccei-xity,  and  not  from  an  iustiuctive  desii'C 
to  wander,  and  that  a  supply  of  water  for  irrigation  would  attract 
them  to  Bfttle  permanently  as  cultivators  of  the  soil.  There  arc 
ccrtaiu  seasons  wheu  it  becomes  imperative  to  remove  the  cattle  from 
rich  lands  into  the  sandy  deserts,  at  the  approncli  of  the  periodical 
rftins,  to  avoid  the  mud,  and  marc  especially  to  escape  fium  the 
dreoded  snjurge,  the  fly ;  but  an  exodus  of  the  camela  and  stock, 
together  with  tbeir  attendants,  would  not  nflcct  those  who  remained 
behinil  to  ctiUivutc  com  and  cotton  during  the  favourable  lime. 

The  fertile  area  of  the  Suudan  north  of  the  Dluc  Nile  is  almost 
unlimitrdi  but  there  cannot  be  any  practical  development  until  tho 
mcauH  of  tran!>|iort  shall  be  provided.  At  the  |nreseut  moment  there 
would  be  uu  possibility  of  extending  the  urea  of  cultivation  with  a 
view  to  export,  as  the  supply  of  camels  would  lie  insuflicient  fur  the 
demand.  In  1h73,  Mnomtnz  Vaclia.  an  energetic  Circas*ian,  was 
Ciovernor  of  the  Suudan,  and  lie  insisted  that  every  village  should 
cultivate  a  trortain  amount  oi  cotton  in  proportion  to  tho  population ; 
this  waul  »itn))iy  ex|ivrimentnl.  The  quantity  produced  was  stii 
c\traordinury  that  ttic  camel  owners  seized  the  opportunity  lo  strike 
f\)r  higher  rutrs,  as  they  well  knew  tho  alisolulo  necitaaity  of  crop- 
time.  An  immense  amount  of  cotton  remained  nugathered,  and  leJi 
U|ion  the  ground   like  suow,  as  the  uufortanntc  cultivator-^  Iirt<T 
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US  of  cOQVcyiug  it  to  market.  Moomtaz  Pacha  was  declared  tO 
iiiKniir,  hut  on  the  contrary  he  Imd  provrd  the  great  ]>roduciu^ 
power  of  the  soil  and  popiilutioo,  though  ut  the  same  time  he  had 
dcmotaslmtLfl  the  utter  futility  of  agricultural  extension  until  railway 
communicution  Rhnuld  ensure  the  means  of  transport. 

The  Stiudan  must  ho  regarded  iu  the  light  of  a  rich  country  to 
which  there  is  practically  no  access.  It  would  be  of  the  greatest 
raloe  if  dcTclopcd  by  modern  engineering,  but  it  will  remain  as  a 
mill-atone  upon  the  neck  of  Egypt  unleM  such  means  of  transport 
are  encouraged  without  delay. 

There  is  probably  no  other  country  so  eminently  adapted  for  the 
itivatiou  of  cotton  as  the  Suudau,  Theiwil  is  extremely  rich  ;  the 
climate  u  ]K^rfcctiou,  as  there  is  a  perfect  dryness  iu  the  atmosphere, 
which  during  the  process  of  ripening  and  gathering  is  indispensable. 
Tbe  cotton  can  be  dried,  cleaned,  aud  packed  without  a  niomcut's 
hindrance  from  adverse  weather;  and^  were  railway  communication 
established  to  Souakim,  the  crop  would  be  shipped  direct  to  Liver- 
pool nilhin  three  weeks  by  steamer. 

The  cultivation  of  flax   and  hemp  is  entirely  neglected,  but  these 

able  commodities  could  be   produced  to  any  extent  upon  the  fat 

bordering  the  Atbara  river,  bctMccu  Soli  aud  Kadarif. 

In  England  we  are  so  fully  occupied  with  the  aflairs  of  every  day 

life,  and  our  food  supply  ia  delivered  with  such  unbroken  regularity, 

that  few  persons  consider  the  danger  of  a  sudden  interruption  that 

«()uld  he  caused  during  a  time  of  war  in  which  we  might  be  our- 

wlves  engaged.     We  tire  a  hungry  nation,  dependent   upon  foreign 

ilwrcs  lor  our  supply  of  wheat,  and  our  statesmen  should  devote 

puticular  attention  to  ensure  that  supply  under  auy  circumstances ; 

olhcnriAc  the  democratic  power  which  they  are  aliout  to  raise  will 

^rxertcd  in  a  manner  that  may  surprise   the  Ministers  of  the  day, 

«licii  the  high  price  of  wheat   shall   have  doubled  the  cost  of  the 

:  r  1  ni  loaf. 

ii.ire  is  no  portion  of  the  world  that  will  be  better  guarded  in 
line  of  war  than  the  route  from  Kgypt  to  Great  Britain.  With 
{^'pros,  Malta,  and  Gibraltar,  in  our  possession,  the  Mediterranean 
*ill  be  secured  from  Alexandria  to  the  Straits. 

It  is  accordingly  important  to  provide  a  food  supply  that  would  be 
(nucjiorted  through  the  well  protected  route.  The  Soudan  would 
.„.,..!,.  l-xgland  with  the  two  great  commodities  required — cotton 
■  heat. 

llic  devi;h}pment  of  the  Soudan  should  be  encouraged  aud  posi- 
lirely  undertaken  by  England  now  that  events  are  driving  us  to 
Wunic  ft  responsible  control.  There  is  no  possibility  of  internal  im- 
pnrremeut  without  the  employment  of  foreign  capital ;  aud  there  will 
It  tut  Investment  of  such  capital  until    eontidence  in  the  stability  of 
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the  sdministration   &baU  be  ratnblialicd.     Of  thii,  there  can  be  no 
hope,  until  I'  '  M  l>e  in  the  nrknovltdged  poeition  of  being  thn 

protected  allv  <  -  -  ^  lad.  If  that  tiliould  lie  accomplished,  ve  fifaoTild 
qaickly  see  reforms  in  the  Soudan  that  would  within  two  or  three 
years  exhibit  an  e^ti-aordinarr  change  both  in  the  people  and  in  the 
resources  of  the  couDtrr.  At  present  it  i$  in  a  state  of  nature. 
Nothing  has  been  done  by  the  Ooremment  to  enconrage  the  indostrr 
of  the  people ;  on  the  contrarr,  ther  have  been  til-tnntcd  and 
oppressed.  Before  the  rainy  season,  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
parched  and  denuded  of  all  semblance  of  Tcgctation  by  the  burning 
sun,  is  simply  itrmtched  by  a  small  tool  suuilar  to  an  inferior  Dutch 
hoe,  and  a  few  graioi  of  dhurra  are  dropped  into  a  bole,  hardly  one 
inch  in  depth.  This  is  repealed  at  distances  of  about  two  feel,  Tlio 
lain  commeDcea  towards  the  end  of  May,  and  in  a  few  days  the 
dhnm  shoots  appear  above  the  groiuuL  The  extreoK  richness  of 
the  ami,  aided  by  plenteous  rains  and  a  warm  sun,  induces  a  magical 
growth,  which  starts  the  hitherto  barren  wildemcaa  into  Vtfc.  The 
mrface  of  the  country  which  in  the  rainless  mootlis  appeared  a  deaert 
incapable  of  prodncing  vegetation,  bursts  suddenly  into  a  brilliant 
green,  and  the  ibrmerty  snn-bnmt  area  assumes  the  appeanuee  of 
hcfa  Tclrct,  as  it  becomea  carpeted  throughout  with  the  Sneit  grasa. 
Dhnrra  that  first  threw  up  delicate  shoots  above  the  hardened 
and  ill-tilled  soil,  growi  with  extreme  rapidi^  to  th«  height  of  nine 
or  ten  feet,  and  the  produre  can  be  imagined  firtm  the  fact  tha^^^ 
ones  oouBted  -4340  grains  in  only  one  bead  of  this  prolific  sor^i^^H 
Cotton,  and  all  other  v^etntion,  grows  with  similar  vigour  im* 
niadiatrly  after  the  comflaenoement  of  the  rains. 

nas  psetnre  of  abondance  is  confined  to  thoae  distiicts  whidi  are 
baesth  the  iaflaence  of  the  rainy  aooe,  but  there  are  other  lauds 
•qinaUy  rich  and  citable  of  pvodnction  which  most  be  cnlttrated  by 
artificial  irrigation.  In  the  ahsoicc  of  any  organised  method  audi 
aa  exists  in  Lower  Egypt  by  the  rictirnsioa  of  a  canal  system,  the 
haaka  of  niera  iafdoding  the  Rahad,  Btnc  Kile,  and  Main  Kile,  are 
akme  watered  by  the  ordinary  cattlc-whccb  <sakeeraha);  the  culura- 
tioB  is  acmntingfr  rcstnded  to  a  comparalmfy  saaall  area  that  is 
vithia  Ae   power   of  irtigation  by  the  aimple  OMCiluncry  of  the 

If  any  pctioa  will  atndy  the  map  of  the  Soudan,  he  will  at  aoct 
obeerre  the  ualnral  BttSStia  for  a  gceeral  plan  of  irrigation  that 
would  combine  the  supply  of  water  with  the  means  of  tracMiort  br 
canals.     Aa  the  vaiCorui  drainage  as  from  S.£.  to  K.W. 
Bahad,  Diuder,  Blue  Kile;  aad  Albara,  tnvctae  the  rich  U-.. 
Soodan  exardy  in  the  sans  diwction.     Tfacse  rivers  are  na] 
tarrait».  which  by  their  csXtcme  vrioeity  i^uickly  eahanst  tbeii 
after  the  temanatkm  of  the  rains  in  Abyssinia.     A  scries  of   - 
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the  Kahmd^  Diudcr,    ami  Athara,  wotilJ  tli(jroiighly  control  tlic 

itn,  that  nould  tLus  be  kc[jt  at  higher  IcvcU,  and  would  cuahle 

tliem  to  be  cuuductod  bv  cauals   tlirougltout  the   fertile  binds  irhich 

'  are  neglected   in   the  absenco  of  tnfficiont  moi&ture.     As 

i>  are  uucavigable,   the  weirs  might  be  cuustructeU  iu  the 

t    simple    muiuer,    as    there    is   uu    traffio    to    require    special 

{itation. 

A  railway  has  becu  suggested    from  Souakim  to  Berber.      This 

be  a  half-meafiure,  and  a  mistake,  as  Berber  is  below  the  last 

cataract  of  the  Nile,  and  cominon-seuse  would  dictutc  Umt  thii  river 

Dus  Kbould  be  above  the  most  southern  obstruction.     Although 

th  good  pilotage  a  stcouiercan  osccud  the  Sbendy  cataract  without 

danger,  there  arc  many  renaoiiH  timt  would  be  in  favour  of  a 

us  where  the  river  is  navigable  throughout  the  lUue  and  the 

itc  Nilei,  which  would  enable  the  produce  of  the  lutcrior  to  bo 

-*rportr<l    by  reifsclt!    from   the   itlquatorial    regions    without   the 

btcst  hiudroDOC. 

The  sonth  wind  blows  n;gidarly  for  six  months  every  year  and  thus 
it  would  be  impossible  fur  sailing  Tes»elii>,  after  having  delivered  tlieir 
^^rgocs  at  Berber,  to  rc-asccnd  the  river  to  Khartum,  uulcss  by  ihtr. 
^^Bifiicult  and  tedious  process  of  towing  against  tin:  rapid  current. 
'  A  railway  from  Souakim  might  be  constructed  with  no  great  diili- 

colcy,  ezcepting   the   lot^  absence  of  limestone   for  preiwriug  tho 
mortar  ueccHKary  for  bridges.     The  lime   would  cither  be  brought 
from  Kgypt,  or  it  mut  be  burnt   at  Souakim  from  the  coral  reefs, 
might  be  eheajier  and  better  if  sent  direct  from  ^larseillcs. 
There  i«  a  perplexing  uecessity  in  bridgiug  countless  torrent  beds 
roughoui  the   desert   route  iu  the  ubscuce  of  one  drop  of  water, 
icvcrtheleas,  this  precaution    is  absolutely  necessary,  as  occasional 
of  extreme  violence  would  tear  down  and  destroy  any  works 
dui  were  uot  adequately  protected.     Another  drawback  to  the  eou- 
ilmntion  of  the  railwriy  would  he  the  want  of  water,  except  at  long 
tcrvals  of  two  days'  march.     The  first  preliminary  work  should  be 
to  an  exploration  of  the  substrata  by  boring  apparatus  that 
discover  springs  iu  places  as  yet  unexplored.     I  have  no  doubt 
water  exists  i:i   i-cry  many  localities  beyond  the  search  of  the 
Arabs,  who  arc  ilUprovidcd  with  tools,  and  arc  contented  with 
tervals  of  tMcnty-four  hours'  march.      It  is  quite  |jassibie 
welU  might  he  the  result  of  boring  at  depths  far  below 
t  could  be  attaiuud  except  by  aid  of  the  machine.      Forec- 
hhocld  be  arraDgc<l,  which  might  be  worked  by  camels,  and  the 
ic  firom  Souakim  would  probably  be  supplied  with  water  without 
Qth  (liniculty. 

If  the  railway  should  he  carried  from  Souakim  to  the  Nile  above  the 
Iftit  cataract,  the  diituuce  would  be  al>out  '6 1'J  miles.     The  briilgu  that 
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wnnid  croM  llio  Atbara  river  should  combine  the  "  barrage,"  which 
would  control  tlio  Htniam  by  means  of  aluicc-gates,  and  the  water 
would  he  led  into  riinals  for  irrigation ;  at  the  same  time  those 
(')iiuinrlH  would  Cduvcy  the  produce  of  the  cultivated  area  direct  to 
tlir  Hovrriil  HtatioUM  on  the  railway. 

If  \\w  wattnt  of  the  Atbara  and  other  rivers  were  thus  confined, 
iuNtcad  (if  bt'iiij;  iicrniittcd  to  waste  their  volume  by  the  impetuosity 
of  thrir  ntrcam«,  \\t>  should  he  enabled  to  store  a  supply  for  agricul- 
tur»I  puqum's  to  ho  in  readiness  for  the  various  stages  of  cultivation. 

Nothing  hIiouKI  ho  lightly  undertaken,  and  no  contracts  should  be 
entered  uiHin  for  any  lino  of  railway  until  a  competent  commission 
shall  have  droided  upon  a  general  plan  of  agricultural  development 
for  the  Souduu,  The  first  railway  will  be  the  parent  of  other  lines, 
and  the  harmony  of  the  whole  system  will  depend  upon  a  'careful 
(dtin  that  shall  have  been  pre-arranged,  to  include  irrigation  and 
ennal  trntBe  n*  fetnlers  to  the  main  artery. 

Theft"  eau  W  little  doubt  that  eventually  the  entire  Nile  will  be 
tvntndlrtl  by  a  system  of  masonry  weirs  similar  to  the  "bhunds" 
whieh  arf  the  (;rt*at  enj;inecring  works  upou  the  rivers  of  India.  Such 
ft  system  wouM  render  the  Nile  navigable  throughout  its  course  from 
Khartum  t\^  Oairw  and  would  ensure  irrigation  at  all  seasons  of  the 
yew.  irr**»|<«vtive  of  the  usual  perit.^  of  inundation.  In  the  flood- 
time  of  the  high  Nile  the  surplus  waters  would  be  led  into  natural 
dei^rewiv^us  that  wvniUl  form  vast  reservoirs,  from  which  canals  would 
lead  the  nNjuireil  volume  to  distant  districts  at  a  lower  level-  TKe 
watet>-}vwet  at  every  sueovssive  dam  weuld  be  eaormous,  and  could 
K'  us<,\l  li^  drsKiwa:  she  machinery  that  is  ceceasarT  for  the  cleaning 
oi  i.v:tei\  vrk^r  to  the  of-eratioa  of  packing  for  exportatioc. 

Ittc  fc?i:^iisK  who  haw  visite^l  the  Soudan,  may  be  coanted  upon 
the  *;!^'r*.  aud  yet  we  hear  a  cry  frvai  the  Up*  of  igncrazice.  ■*  Give 
ttr  r:'e  Soudaa.  a::id  coafiae  th^r  Ucoics  of  E^pt  to  the  tirst  cataract 

Vbc  syir*:  o;"  Vi'slauvi  appears  to  have  u^Lderjoce  a  lamea&ble 
cha'!^e.  I'hc  iastaii:  that  a  seven?  reverse  startles  the  tremUin^ 
aeries  ci"  i-essimists,  there  ^  a  «iJcctt  yeil  jor  retreat  from  the 
*ian^erva*  •x'Sitii.'a-  Caa»£ahar  was  abaro-nctJ,  Frvm  the  Traii^svaal 
there  '•■i*  i  ieoeral  siecaiiiiZe,  1:*  :2c  ■iiicrtxaace  Oeueral  Hicks 
baa  «icveoiec  --a  K.^nictaa.  ¥!ay"a::a  TouZd  'cmily  iave  rcoetaimed 
the  ^'Ctvry  uuiicr  I?r*.ci*a  x-aiiersai^.  "lu:  1  serico*  reverse  as  ocfe 
*a>er?5i  :  jc  'jivfurv-  inc.  zlie  t^.mt  ,'c"  :ie  ?r*cisa.  '"ca  bt  ^aniieied  fcr 
Tvcrea: '  Sucii  a  -*ry  resrrectins  ziie  Scuua::  wi,>iilii  be  a  'jvxi  :i  the 
aK**c  .vwar»i'y  -^lonnce.  It  s  the  xiArrtujaace  ^asiiioa  or  moiLera 
titties  or  Tiiu-se  wfiw  kaow  ajsciuisny  :icca:ai;  jc*  4  siijeec  to  becooae 
3io«c  yc»tcve  :a  tiie  ei^nrwiun  jt"  jvniiioa — especiaily  -xjwa  aicei^ 
adair^      r*ie  -oanie  lermia  w!W  »  j  ^craa^er  tw   tiie  'ueaiirr  voi^ 
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lot  pfesnmc  to  argue  upon   the  neiglibourliotxl  of  Richmond  or  the 

ivcr  Thames,  will  audaciously  advance  Iiis  news  upon  the  Soudan 

md  tlie  sources  of  the  Nile.     People  who  arc  hardly  respected  ujrou 

,e  local  board  of  a  county  town,  ure  firm  in  their  opinions  upon 

'onquiti  nnil  Afghanistan.     Certain  ucvFspa[K.'rs  arc  equally  prcsump- 

lons,  and  rellect  tlic  ignorance  of  their  subscribers. 

If  the  Soudan  were  abandoned,  tho  following  consequences  would 

a»urcdly  ensue,  which  would  ultimately  endanger  the  existence  of 

the  more  civiliitcd  country — Lower  Kfjrpt. 

Tlie  entire  SuuHan,  which  is  iLhabitcd  hy  many  and  various  races, 

vouhl  rclapic  into  complete  anarchy  and  sa\iipedora.     A  constant 

civil  waf  would  be  waged ;  cultivation  would  be  interrupted  ;  trade 

vould   ccaite.     The  worst  elements  of  debased  human  nature  (winch 

ust   be  seen,  to  be  understood,  in  those  regions)  would  be  uucon- 

illcd,  and    the  M-hole  energies  of  the    population  nould   be  con- 

ntratcd  in  the  slave-trade.  The  White  Nile — where  General  (iordon 

iM  devoted  the  best  years  of  his  Itfe^  and  where  I  laid  the  fonndatitm 

Tom  liioi,  in  the  hope  that   the  seeds  then  sown  would   at  some 

'ntnre  day  Iwar  fruit — would  become  the  field  for  every  atrocity  that 

be  imagined.     Kven  those  naked  savages  beliered  our  promises: 

that  England  would  protect  them  from  slavery."     They  would  be 

abandoned  to  every  conceivable  ontrage,  and  the  slave-hunting  would 

jc-commcnce  upon  a  scale  invigorated  by  the  repression  of  the  last 

irtecn  years,  but  suddenly  withdrawn. 

The  anairhy  of  the  Soudan  would  call  upon  the  scene  another 

wer — Abyssinia.     The  march  from  Gallabat  upon  Khartum  is  the 

flt  certain  movement,  and  could  hardly  be  resisted,  if  well  organized. 

A  portion  of  the  Soudau  would  certainly  be  annexed  by  Abyssinia. 

'ibcT  portions  after  long  civil  conflict  would  have  determined  tbem- 

ilves  into  little  kingdom^»,and  the  whole  would  be  hostile  forces  beyond 

the  Egyptian  frontier.    The  state  of  tension  would  cutitil  the  necessity 

of  a  military  force  in  Egypt  that  would  be  a  crushing  burden  upon 

Ler  revenue.     A  sensible  communication  from  H.ll.  Prince  Ibrahim 

lUilmy  Pacha   to  the  Times  a  few  days  since  directed  public  attention 

tl»e  fact,  that   one  of  the  great   works  of   His  Highness  Ismail 

the    Khedive,  was  the    establishment  of   the   Nilometcr  at 

hartum,  together  with  the  telegraph.     Every  day  throiighour  the 

ear  the  height  of  the  Nile  is  telegraphed  to  Cairo,  and  during  the 

of  threatened  inundation  the  liovernment  at  Lower  Egvpt  is 

ept  informed  of  the  approaching  flooil  which   is  hurryiug  towards 

he  Delta,       Twenty   or    twenty-four   days  must  clapc  before  the 

ilumc  of  Sondou  water  can  reach  Egypt,  and  thus  time  is  allowed  for 

ID  strengthening    of  embankments  to  resist   au    invasion    which 

priy  arrived  without  warning,  and  devastated  the  most  fertile 

oC  the  country.     There  cannot  be  a  more  striking  oxamplo 
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of  the  result*  of  scientific  dcrdopmoot ;  tlic  few  minutes   of  th 
occupied  by  tbc  tclcgra]jluc  measure  thruugh  a  course  of  1,100  inil 
parBljraefl  tLe  attack  of  an   Dnemy  whose  advance  was  formerly  o\ 
'whelming. 

Should  the  Soudan  be  lost  to  Egypt,  the  cootrol  of  the  river  will 
have  ceased.  There  will  be  no  scope  for  future  cileuMon.  'Ilie 
commerce  of  tlic  interior  will  be  ruined.  Tbc  prentigc  of  thccouutrr 
will  have  dcpm-ted.  The  success  of  a  Southern  inHurrectiou  will  be 
ft  dangerouft  example  for  the  Northern  pronnces,  and  for  the  Arj 
tribe*  from  Syria  to  Arabia,  No  Government  ean  afford  to  lose 
province  through  insurrection  ;  it  is  the  first  wrench  which  pr( 
a  general  dislocation. 

It  has  been  frequently  askedj  for  what  object  i*  tliis  rebellion 
headed  by  tbc  Mahdi?  What  is  the  desired  aim?  ^Vhy  is 
a  population  that  was  hitherto  so  docile  and  easily  governed  suddeuly 
exasperated  into  revolt?  On  March  2'»,  IK82j  when  opinions 
diU'ercd  concerning  the  movements  of  Arab!  Bey,  aud  long  before  th^ 
British  Government  liad  framed  a  policy,  the  T\mes  publUhed  a  lett 
from  myself  whieh  included  the  following  paj*agraphs  : — 

"  The  luovcmcfit  of  Arahi  Bi-y  rt;milvt?siL>ii;lf  iiilw  one  of  two  questions: 
is  either  siinrtinned  by  the  rulinp;  itowors,  tlitr  Sultan  Jiiid  tJi«   Khedivi!,  or  it 
ad  versa  to  tliuaci  powt^rs.     If  it  is  sanctioned  by  tliose  authorities,  it  is  cont 
to  the  spirit  of  the  llrfiiun  which  gnuited  the  powirs  of  control  to  Kuropc 
is  ndvcTsc  to  tltc  rulers  of  Egypt,  it  is  rebellion. 

"  The  rostdts  will  ho  quickly  visible.     A  period  of  mistrust  nnd  disturl 
will  be  seized  upon  as  an  excuse  for  the  non-payment  of  taxes.     The  nwcoj 
will   diminiith.  while  military   expenses  will   iiK-rcase.     Abysiatnia    lins  k 
coveted  n  port  upon  the  Ked   Sea.  nnd  hiis  claimed  n  consitjemblft  portion 
the  Soudan.     Should  the  patronage  of  Kngland  ho  withdrawn  from  Kf 
there  may  l>e  txtrcme  dnnger  of  an  inAiision  from  Abyssinia.     A  vcr 

aicouro'jtuitnt  wvuUI  iuUttce  a  genr-rul  risinij  vj'  Oic  Atxth  tribes  if  the      

Should  llie  dochtnition  ftgaumt  the  slnve-lnidy  [Arabi'&]  be  sincere,  there 
aMuredly  be  difficulties  with  the  Arab  slave-trader."  and  ^nth  the  prr'nut 
Darfur  nud  Upper  £?ypl.  I  am  no  nlnnnist,  neither  am  I  aholdcr  of  Eg}*ptij 
stocks  under  ibe  control  of  Arnbi  Bey,  but  I  foresee  trouble  ntid  dislocj 
in  the  afiiiirs  of  Egypt,  which  were  prosjtcrous  and  well  orgnnizcd  tmfcil 
reformer  intnided  himself  upon  lite  :^cenc" 

This  forecast  of  a  disastrous  future  has  been  terribly  verified  by 
events,  although  as  usual  the  prophecy  was  uuhenlcd  at  the  time  of 
utterauec.  It  may  be  asked,  upon  what  grounds  were  th( 
words  of  warning  raised  at  a  time  when  England  was  deaf  to 
a  ery  ?  Look  back  to  the  frightful  picture  described  in  "Ismailiii" — | 
2^-23 — in  the  first  month  of  1870,  for  a  reply,  and  Knglishracu 
form  their  own  opinion  of  the  merits  of  the  ease.  1  had  return^ 
to  the  Upper  Nile,  which  I  had  left  flourishing  in  IRGl : — 

*' Khartum  was  U'-'   •'■  - I  cxtcrtmlly  ;  b't'  '  '■  ■'  ■■'■'■.■"■-''  "ii^ 

frightful  change  in  '■!  •  of  the  counii" 

since  my  Inst  %Hsit.      i  n-  nrh  coil  on  the  ban!- 
years  since  been  highly  cuJUvnted,  bad  been  n 
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'neglected  date-p(ilnif  miglit  be  seen,  bnt  the  river's  banks,  formerly-  verdant 
witii  b«;Rvy  tTMp",  hml  become  a  wiJ<ifm6ss.  Villoi^es  onco  crowded  lisd 
t-ntirtW  .:  1  ;  ibe  poimKition  was  gone.     Irripa'tioii  had  censed.     The 

nicht,  if-  -  nrdant  with    tho  crwiking  r»f  i'oimtler«  warer-wheels,  was 

Qow  ailcot  n«  death.  Tliert*  vraa  not  a  dog  lo  howl  lor  a  loAt  muHtr>r.  Industry 
had  raiiishixl :  opprvesiuQ  had  drivca  the  iuhabitiiiitii  from  tho  sail. 

''Tbislfrrible  dcsolaijon  wasc&uaed  by  the  GoTenior-gtticral  of  the  Soudan, 
'  who  although  himsell'  an  honest  man,  truatcil  too  much  to  the  buocsty  of 
others,  who  preyr-d  upon  the  inhabitants. 

"  The  papuliiti'in  c^"  the  ricliejl  province  in  the  Sotidan  fled  irom  oppression 
uid  abtindoicd  the  country  ;  the  grenter  portion  botook  t}i(*in!M-lvtH  U>  the 
slave-trAdc  of  the  "Wbitn  Kilo,  where  in  their  turn  ihey  cotJd  trample  upon 
llw  rights  of  oihiTfl ;  wbeTC,  as  they  had  been  jibindured.  they  would  be 
able  to  pIundcT;  where  ihev  conid  reap  tho  harvest  of  anoiher's  Iiilidiir  ;  and 
whtre,  freo  from  the  restrictions  of  a  governnieat,  they  might  indulge  in  the 
rxciting  and  Im-nilive  euU-rprisL"  uf  ^lave-huotiiig. 

"  Thou.sands  hud  forsaken  their  homes  and  comniCBced  a  Ufa  of  brj^aadjige 
njwn  the  Whtte  Nile." 

Tliis  was  the  state  of  tlie  country  for  a  distance  of  200  milea,  from 
Berber  t<i  Kliartum !  aud  the  miserable  picture  wa.8  an  example  of 
the  general  condition  of  the  Soudan. 

The  exaipcration  of  the  people  was  subsequently  intensified  by 
tlie  Tigoraus  attack  upon  the  slave-trade  of  the  M'hitc  Nile.  It 
may  be  readily  imagined  that  the  supprcHsiou  of  that  traflic,  in 
vUich  io  many  thousands  were  engaged,  waa  an  additioual  iuecu- 
tirc  to  rebellion.  The  armed  gangB  of  Akad  attacked  the  troops 
tinder  my  command  ;  and  sub8ct)ueatly  General  Gordon  was  involved 
in  conflicts  of  considerable  duration.  The  crushing  dereat»  of  the 
ilave-liuuters  in  those  several  engagements  quenched  their  spirit  for 
the  monicut ;  but  tiie  fin;  still  slumbered,  and  was  ready  to  blaze 
aA-csh  upon  a  favourable  opportunity.  The  Knglisb  element  had 
been  withdrawn  from  the  Soudan  on  the  retirement  of  General 
(fintlun.  His  excellent  lieutenant  Gcssi  bad  succumbed  to  fcveraud 
exbaustioD,  consequent  upon  his  exertions  in  the  baneful  climate  of 
the  White  Nile  region?.  Arabi  Bey  commenced  a  revolt  in  Kgypt 
Proper.  The  power  of  tlin  Khedive  was  overthrown,  and  a  direct 
novement  wu  conimcuccd  against  all  authority.  Egypt  was  hi  arms 
«t  herself,  as  there  was  no  other  foe.  The  Mwhdi — or  rather  a 
ish  Tiamrd  Mahomet  Achmct — wlio  had  long  been  known  to  tho 
Khedive  H.H.  Ismail  Pa«ha,  who  thoroughly  understood  the  mauage- 
incdt  of  such  fanaticMook  advantasre  of  the  general  confusion  of  affairs 
ud  gathered  a  i^niall  surrounding  of  malcuutculs.  A  series  of  gross  acts 
of  miimnnagcroent  on  tho  part  of  the  Soudan  authorities  increased  tho 
f  ■'  .xtraordiuary  character,  aud  a  succession  of  defeats 
lit  forces  at  the  Imuiis  of  badly  armed  Arabs  pro- 
Inecd  a  tioulcmpt  for  the  Egyptian  troops,  of  w^om  the  population 
Lb^  hit) '  od    in    awe.      It   was  a   natural   consequence  that 

<  <i  ifan,  already  discontented  owing  tu  the  operations 
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enforced  against  the  slaTe-trade,  should  seize  the  opportunitr  for 
revolt.  The  rich  province  of  Senaar  followed  the  example,  and  again 
the  Government  forces  were  defeated,  while  the  strong  garrisons  both  in 
Darfur  and  Kordofan  were  invested  in  their  forti6ed  positions. 
Those  distant  provinces  west  of  the  White  Nile  were  lost,  and  should 
have  been  abandoned  to  tlieir  fate. 

The  English  invasion  of  Egypt  bad  resulted  in  the  overthrow  of 
Arabi  and  the  restoration  of  the  Khedive.  General  Hicks,  with  a 
staff  of  British  officers,  was  despatched  to  Khartum  with  specified 
instructions  from  General  V.  Baker  Pasha  to  operate  against  Senaar. 
That  province  being  situated  between  the  Blue  and  White  Niles 
offered  favourable  conditions  for  attack. 

Abd-cl-Kader  Fasfaa,  the  Governor  of  Khartum,  was  to  ascend  the 
BlueNilc  w  ith  a  large  force  and  give  battle  to  the  enemy,  while  General 
Hicks  with  6,0CX)  men  was  to  command  the  White  Xile  upon  the 
west ;  he  would  patrol  die  river  with  numerous  steamers,  destroy 
all  boat!«,  and  intercept  the  fugitives  should  the  rebels  be  defeated 
by  Abd-el-Kader;  in  which  case  they  would  attempt  the  passage  of 
the  White  Xite  to  retreat  upon  Kordofan. 

These  operations  were  successfully  carried  out.  Abd-el-Kader 
defeated  the  Mahdt's  people  in  Senaar,  and  General  Hicks,  having 
disembarked  his  force  at  the  appointed  station,  was  in  time  to  inter- 
cept the  beaten  rebels  who  were  on  the  march  to  the  White  Xile. 
It  does  not  appear  that  the  enemy  had  been  demoralized  by  their 
defeat  in  Senaar,  as  they  assumed  the  offensive  upon  the  approach 
of  Hicks  Pasha's  forces,  and  attacked  them  with  such  determination 
that  it  was  necessary  to  form  a  square.  Although  General  Hicks 
was  victorious,  and  the  enemy  retired  with  a  loss  of  500  killed,  it 
was  impossible  to  follow  up  the  victory  in  the  absence  of  cavalry. 
Such  a  battle  could  hardly  have  been  accepted  as  decisive,  and  Senaar 
should  have  been  occupied  by  a  line  of  fortified  posts  until  the  power 
of  the  Government  should  have  been  thoroughly  re-established. 

At  that  period  the  military  organization  of  the  Soudan  was  trans* 
ferred  from  General  V.  Baker  Pasha's  department  to  that  of  the 
Minister  of  War.  Counter  instructions  were  given  to  General  Hicks 
to  fall  back  on  Khartum,  and  to  collect  an  army  for  the  invasion 
and  conquest  of  Kordofan.  For  this  purpose  General  Hicks  was 
promoted  to  the  chief  command. 

An  advance  of  230  miles  through  an  enemy's  country,  devoid  of 
supplies  and  almost  waterless,  in  a  climate  of  intense  heat,  the  march 
of  necessity  through  sandy  desert,  with  a  force  of  7,000  men  and 
6,000  transport  camels,  was  a  most  perilous  undertaking,  and  it  has 
terminated  in  frightful  disaster.  The  unfortunate  General  Hicks  and 
his  entire  army  have  been  sacrificed  to  the  nsaal  absurd  instractiona 
that  would  be  issued  by  Egyptian  anthorities.  Kordofan  and  Darfur 
should  have  been  abandoned,  and  the  Government  should  hare  con- 
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w^lidattul  its  pow(ir  Uirou^jrliout  tlic  cutire  Soudan.  If  the  ^fnhdi 
had  bocn  left;  nnmolestrd  iu  Kordotan,  he  would  have  qinekly  cxperi- 
Cucc<I  thf;  dilfcreuce  boxweeu  puiliug  down  utid  building  up. 

His  forces  have  hceii  united  hy  the  presence  of  a  common  enemy, 

but  in  the  absence  of  the  rJovernment  troops  they  would   have  gra- 

i]u:illv  diKSulvcd.     Jcoluusies  would   have  arlM^a   umou^   the   chiefa^ 

d  discontent  (the  certain  accompaniment  of  inaction)  would   have 

ifided  the  ranks  of  his  followers.      Iu  a  short  time  they  would  Lave 

uarrclled   among   themselves,  and    the    fascination   of   the    Malidi 

oald  hare  disappeared. 

The  ftnccc'ss  that  he  has  now  achieved  enhanccii  the  danger  of  a 
encral  uprising  of  the  Arab  tribes  throughout  the  Soudan,  aud  the 
Iap«e  of  Senaar  into  the  anarchy  that  had  been  queHc<l  by  the 
ictorie%  of  fJeneral  Uicks  and  Abd-el-Kader  Pasha.  Fortunately, 
c  Oriental  character  is  proue  to  delay,  aud  the  Malidi  has  not 
followed  up  his  attack  on  Hicks  by  an  immediate  advance  ou  Don- 
gola,  to  wliich  there  is  a  direct  caravan  route  thronf:li  the  desert 
from  Kurdufau.  tietweeu  that  country  and  Oongoln  the  desert  is 
occupied  by  the  Kabbabccsh  tribe  of  Arabs,  who  arc  large  owners  of 
camels  well  known  for  their  .si/c  and  strength. 

There  should  be  no  loss  of  lime  iu  arranging  an  organization  that 
would  protect  Khartum  (the  capital),  Dongola,  Berljcr,  aud  Senaar. 
,It  would  bu  ini}M)SKib]u  for  a  stranger  to  comprehend  a  plan  of  o pent- 
ions  for  th;R  jmrposp  without  reference  to  a  map,  but  the  movements 
vould  be  dimple,  provided*tbat  the  troops  enu  be  supplied.  The  loss 
of  the  rapital  would  be  fatal  to  the  Government — thtrcforc  Khartum 
must  Ije  supported.  To  effect  this,  it  ivilt  be  necessary  to  secure 
ngola  by  llriiish  troops  sent  by  the  Nile,  lliesc  would  occupy 
iilEola,  bnt  woidd  go  no  furtlier.  The  moral  cfTect  uf  3/X)0  Dritish 
wldien  stationed  iu  that  position  would  ensure  the  fidelity  of  the 
Kabhabeesh  Aral>s,  who  could  fall  back  with  their  herds  for  protec- 
tion ftliould  the  M.-ibdi's  forces  advance  across  the  desert.  The  Kab- 
bahccsb  could  be  employed  to  fill  up  the  welU  upon  the  route  to- 
wards Kordofan.  Egyptian  troops,  with  as  many  black  regiments 
u  pos8d)le>  slioidd  march  from  fCorosko  across  the  desert  2;i0  miles 
to  Abo u  Haincd  on  the  Ndc,  and  thence  along  the  river's  bank  to 
rbcr,  1-13  miles.  From  Dongnla  to  Berber  a  line  of  posts  would 
he  rstablished.  The  great  Sheik  of  the  Korosko  desert,  Hussein  Bey 
Halifft,  can  always  be  de|)cndcd  upon.  He  should  be  cliargprl  witti 
tUie  transport  of  the  troops  across  the  desert.  He  should  also  raise 
Arab  tribes  that  are  faithful  to  the  Government — the  Bisharccns, 
iiua«,  and  the  Shookerceyahs  from  the  bonlers  of  the  Athara. 
Arab  army  should  advance  upon  Kokrcb,  half  way  between  Berber 
d  Saiiakim.  This  is  the.  principal  oasis,  which  should  be  defentlcd 
y  a  rtduubt.  AVhcn  the  wells  from  Berber  to  Kokreb  shall  have 
en  sccnrcd,  d  detachment  uf  troops  should  march  to  occupy  this 
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central  position.  From  that  point  the  friendly  Arabs  would  aciic  all 
wells  enstw-ard  M^tn  the  route  towards  Souakim,  and  thus  bv  dei?rec» 
advance  in  tliat  direction.  A  force  of  I-,(X10  Tudian  troo|H  rux-upying 
Soaakim  would,  iti  the  meantime,  prepare  for  an  advance  thmu{;h  the 
mauiitaiiis,  now  occupied  by  the  enemy  who  have  already  iuHicted 
three  defeats  upon  the  Egyptian  forces.  Communication  ithuuld  be 
established  between  the  ^Vrabs  under  llusseia  lialifa  marching  from 
Kokreb  and  tlic  force  at  Sonakim,  in  order  to  advance  Himultan- 
eoiuly  ttam  east  and  wcit.  The  enemy  would  thus  be  attacked  in 
front  and  rear.  AVhcn  the  route  from  Souakim  to  Berber  shall  have 
been  cleared,  and  the  ncUs  occupied  throughout,  the  Indian  troops 
will  have  marched  to  Berber.  Supports  can  then  bt:  sent  forward 
from  Sonnkim  when  required.  Fi*oni  Berber  the  Nile  is  navigable 
for  steamers  to  Khartum,  20D  miles  distant.  Troops  can  therefore 
be  transported  with  ca&c  in  thirteeu  days  from  Souakim,  There 
would  be  by  this  arrnngeraent  two  bases  of  operation — Souakim  from 
the  Red  Sea,  and  Cairo  ou  the  Xile.  The  advance  by  the  Nile  would 
be  upon  lioth  sides  simultaneously — from  Koroiiko  to  Berber  on  the  cast, 
aud  to  Uongola  through  to  Berber  u|)on  the  west  Troops  would  be 
converging;  upon  Bcrbt-r  from  three  different  points — Souakim,  Don- 
gola,  and  Korosko  ;  and  Berber  would  then  become  the  base  for  the 
support  of  Khartum  and  Souaar,  both  of  which  are  situated  upon 
the  tinvigable  Blue  Nile. 

Under  a  capable  admiuistratioo  I  do  not  see  auy  supreme  diffi- 
culty in  the  reorganization  of  the  Soudan.  There  has  been  a  total 
want  of  confidence  between  the  governing  power  and  those  who  were 
governed,  and  a  general  and  radical  reform  is  necessary.  The  first 
consideration  should  be  the  actual  requirements  of  the  people. 
*'  What  do  you  really  want  ?"  is  the  question  that  must  be  answered. 
The  simple  reply  will  be  "  Jlstici:/' 

Unless  under  British  supervision  this  will  never  be  attained — the 
Egyptian  olfirials  arc  liujiole-ss. 

It  is  impossible  to  obtain  good  service  unless  those  who  are  cxn- 
pluyed  receive  their  due  amount  of  salary.  The  sheiks  of  Anb 
tribes  should  he  liberally  and  ]innetually  remunerated  if  their  loyaltT. 
is  to  be  relied  upon.  Hu%»e)u  Ilalifu  Bey  should  be  made  a  Pusliai 
if  he  proves  faithful  to  the  Govcrument  in  tlicir  necessity.  A  few 
decorations  <li!itributed  among  the  prominent  sheiks  of  various  tribes 
would  be  liif^hly  prized,  and  would  produce  good  scn'ice, 

A  British  High  Commissioner  should  be  sent  to  Berber  to  inquire 
into  the  actual  demauds  and  ucr^ssitiea  uf  the  people.  He  will  be 
appalled  at  the  hosts  of  grievances;  he  will  also  be  disgusted  with 
the  shameful  facts  of  cxtortiou  and  oppression. 

Although  the  revolt  must  be  crushetl  with  au  iron  hand  to  pre- 
vent a  reeuiTcnee  of  such  insurrections,  1  sympathize  titth  a  dowu- 
truddcu  people^  whom,  if  1  bad  bccu  an  Arab,  1  ebould  have   been 
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tlie  first  to  leiul.     STuch   fcood  might  bt:  effected    br  au   impartiitl 

[^adgmcut,  uikI  the  wild  itthahitants  of  the  deserts  hnvc  a  keen  sciute 

of  right  iuhI  wroug  according  to  the  just  precepts  of  the  Korau.      li* 

[Jbrcc  oluue  xhull  be    used,  ilic   rebellion   ma^r  be  stuuucd  ;   but  the 

hsphit  of  discontent  will  raulile  in  the  heartsof  the  population.  There 

[should  be  a  nuiubiuatiou  of  foree   together  with  diplomacy,  aud  ft 

Ire  on  the  part  of  the  aathontics  to  administer  pure  justice. 

rpftiRcatiou  of  frontier  will  be  absolutely  necessary  before  any 

•  development  of  internal  resourceJi  can  be  expected.     'I'he  ^Vhitc  Nile 

[vhould  be  the  boundary  of  Egypt  upon  the  We^t  as  for  as  the  station 

cf  FttihtMla.      An  arraugetnent  must  be  i:ntcrcd  into  with  Abytisinia ; 

&  ircil-dcRncd  boundary  line  must  be  ngrccd  upon,  and  I>e  occupied 

)y  %  chain  of  Ooverunictit  forts. 

The  rneroachniont-H  of  Kgypt  upon  Abyssinia  have  Ijceu  continual, 
though  by  slow  degrees,  and  were  only  checked  by  the  total  He^truc- 
\tiiM.  of  three  corps  d'armeCj  which  attliercd  the  usual  fate  of  Kgypttaa 
militan*  entcrpriflps.  These  \-ictorics  hnvn  encouraged  the  hopes  of 
Abyssinia,  which  lays  claim  to  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Soudan, 
tad  have  increased  the  danger  uf  au  invasion  during  an  opportunity 
when  general  disturbance  has  paralysed  the  power  of  Egypt,  A 
tIog-iD>thc-ni auger  policy  has  been  pursued  towards  her  neighbour 
vhicb  is  adverse  to  the  interests  of  both  countries.  £gypt  should 
benefit  by  commercial  relations  with  Abyssinia;  instead  of  which 
she  has  destroyed  all  power  of  development  by  excluding  that 
tnuate  couutry  from  the  sea-border.  Af^er  the  sncceasion  of 
^vhich  Egypt  suffered  iu  her  inrasiou,  it  would  be  irapos- 
her  to  assume  the  initiative  in  proposing  s  rectttiration 
of  frontier  and  a  commercial  treaty.  Such  an  invitation  can 
ooly  be  given  through  the  medium  of  Eugl&nd.  Masnwa  might  be 
oflercd  to  Abyssinia  as  an  outlet  for  licr  commerce  under  certain 
■(ipoUted  conditions,  together  with  the  province  of  lloghos,  which 
wu  originally  Abyssinian.  Au  excellent  froutiqr  line  might  be 
arranged  from  Gallabat  along  the  Albara  to  Tomat  near  Sofi,  at  the 
JQDctiou  of  the  Settiie  river,  and  the  Mareb  or  Gosh  in  the  south  of 
Caxnla.  Thcuce  along  the  mountains,  including  Boghos  to  Musawa. 
If  Abyssinia  were  thus  generously  encouraged,  a  most  important 
derdoptuent  would  be  the  immediate  result.  The  highlands  of  that 
conntrj*  arc  remarkably  healthy ;  coffee  i«  a  natural  produetinn, 
ftbich-at  the  present  moment  finds  its  way  through  Crullubat  for  the 
mpply  of  Khartum  and  the  entire  Souilan,  in  exchange  for  cotton, 
M«l  Maria  Theresa  dollars.  If  .\byssinia  possessed  a  seaport,  wo 
diDuld  quickly  experience  the  benefit  of  a  new  outlet  both  for 
I  British  manufactures,  and  for  the  general  pi-oductiaus  of  that 
ttranlry. 

The  important   question  still    remains  unanswered,   Llow   are  the 
oecetMT^  changes  and  reforms  in  the  Soudan  to  be  carried  out  ? 


^^  she   has 
^Btnuate    c 
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First  of  all,  it  has  to  be  reconquered.  After  that,  it  must  be 
reorganized.  It  must  then  be  governed  upon  Liberal  principles. 
Who  is  to  do  all  this  ? 

JIuch  as  I  deplore  the  necessity,  I  believe  the  task  must  be  under- 
taken by  Great  Britain,  if  tc  intend  to  reconstruct  the  shattered 
administration  of  the  Khedive.  But  no  half-measnres  will  be 
effective.  No  pea-and-thimble  tricks  will  gain  the  confidence  of 
natives — no  sudden  disappearance  of  the  pea  of  British  responsibility 
from  one  thimble  to  the  other ;  we  must  either  become  responsible 
for  the  whole  or  nothing.  The  Soudan  and  Egypt  cannot  be 
separated — they  are  as  necessary  to  each  other  as  England  and 
Scotland.  It  is  not  indispensable  that  they  shall  be  administered 
by  the  same  laws :  the  races  of  the  Soudan  are  a  strong  contrast  to 
those  of  the  lower  delta,  and  they  require  a  paternal  government ; 
somewhat  after  the  model  of  our  Indian  Viceroy  and  Council.  Any 
Badical  programme  including  a  representative  assembly  would  be 
utterly  absurd.  The  Oriental  mind  concentrates  its  respect  upon  the 
individual  representative  of  potcer^  which  means  government.  The 
present  attitude  of  England  in  Egypt  does  not  represent  powers  but 
simply  obstruction. 

The  policy  of  withdrawal  of  our  military  force  produced  conster- 
nation in  the  minds  of  all  those  who  bad  real  experience  of  the 
country.  Had  this  been  carried  out,  the  Khedive  would  have  been 
dethroned  within  a  month.  Events  most  calamitous  have  suddenly 
awakened  our  authorities  to  the  true  aspect  of  the  situation  :  the 
Soudan  in  wide-spread  insurrection ;  the  provinces  of  Kordofan  and 
Darfur  lost ;  the  routes  of  communication  in  the  hands  of  the  enemv ; 
a  total  want  of  confidence  in  the  British  administration  in  Lower 
£gypt ;  Alexandria  still  in  ruins,  as  no  Europeans  have  the  courage 
to  re-build,  because  England  intends  to  evacuate  the  country ;  the 
Egyptian  army  destroyed,  excepting  the  small  force  of  Sir  Evelyn 
Wood,  which  apparently  is  not  allowed  to  move ;  a  deficit  in  the 
revenue  of  more  than  two  millions  and  a  half,  and  four  millions  due 
for  indemnities  at  Alexandria ;  bankruptcy  staring  us  in  the  &ce ; 
the  preference  stock  at  86,  which  stood  at  96  a  week  after  the 
battle  of  Tel-el-Kebir !  This  is  the  state  of  Egypt  after  the  benefit 
of  fifteen  months  of  British  interference  !  And  this  is  the  resnlt  of 
a  half-hearted  policy  of  half-measures,  which  means  ruin  alike  in 
private  affairs  and  in  public  admin istration.  England  most 
become  the  determined  ally  and  the  adviser  of  Egypt.  Thiz  position, 
represented  by  a  permanent  military  force,  will  change  the  scene 
and  assure  the  prosperity  of  the  country. 

Sam.  White  Bakkb. 
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SUGGESTIONS    FOR    A    NEW    TRAGEDY. 


"  Tragedy. — A  dramatic  representation  of  the  woes  and  nuBrortunes  of  life  ia  such  a 
manner  u  to  rouse  the  strongest  emotions  of  horror  and  grief,  but  emotioai  that  die 
for  want  of  farther  object." — Smart. 

Act  I. — Scene :  Happy  England. — The  richest  city  of  the  same  and  of  the 
world.  Parks,  paLncea,  mansions,  streets  of  showy  shops  displaying 
merchandise  of  gold,  silver,  pearls,  preciotia  atones,  scarlet,  fine  linen,  all 
vessels  of  ivory,  brass,  precious  wood,  also  ointments,  wine,  oil,  fine  flour, 
wheat,  with  sheop,  oxen,  horses,  chariots. 

Act  n. — Scene :  same  City. — The  slums ;  a  narrow  dark  court  covered  with 
filth  and  garbage,  the  windows  patched  with  rags.  Enter  by  rotten  stair- 
case to  room  8  ft.  square,  its  walls  and  ceiling  black  with  strata  of  dirt, 
the  accretions  of  years  of  n^lect,  and  containing  no  furniture.  Inmates 
of  this  hole,  a  man  and  four  children,  one  a  daughter,  with  nothing  to 
clothe  herself  with  but  an  old  sack. 

AaI[I. — Scene:  same  Happy  Country. — Its  family  life.  Its  children  us 
they  are  treated  by  permission  of  the  law.  Father  spends  entire  wages 
in  public-house,  and  returns  to  room  in  slums,  to  sick  wife  imd  seven 
ragged  children,  alive  with  vermin,  crying  bitterly  to  him  for  bread, 
and  beaten  for  their  cry,  "  little,  stunted,  misshapen,  loathsome  objects  " 
Vision  in  backgrounds-dance  of  drink  fiends  round  blindfold  English 
law. 

AcrlV.— 5Mnc.-  Red  Table  of  learned  Society'' s  Room. — Group  of  philosophers 
consulting  about  all  these  facts,  and  contentedly  settling  in  the  conclusion 
that  BO  the  species  evolves,  and  the  fittest  survives. 

Act  v. — Scene  :  St.  Stephen's. — Senators  absorbed  in  keen  discussion  of  the 
wrongs  of  petty  tribes  in  Central  Africa,  once  our  allies,  now  left 
by  perfidious  Government  to  lake  care  of  themselves.  From  the  outside 
ascend  faint  echoes  of  the  bitter  cry  of  a  million  outcasts  among  their  own 
fellow-citizens  pleading  for  an  ear  to  their  woes. 

4ct  VI. — Scene  :  '  Elegant  Church. — Fashionable  Christians  kneeling  in 
prayer  for  all  who  are  afflicted  and  distressed.  Vision  overhead — dance 
of  devils  over  prayers  without  works. 

THE  public  conscience  seems  to  be  at  Isist  cfTectually  awakened  to 
its  responsibility  with  respect  to  the  state  of  wretchedness  and 
moral  degradation  in  which  large  sections  of  the  poorer  classes  have 
•0  long  been  suffered  to  live.  The  instrument  of  awakening  was 
only  a  little  unpretending  pamphlet,  containing  nothing  that  had  not 
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again  and  again  been  stated  before,  bat  it  has  Bucceededj  not  onlf  in 
aruusiitg  a  general  and  lively  concern  uii  the  subject,  but  in  ptDvoL* 
lug  0  most  important  discussion,  in  wliich  all  the  chief  organs  of 
opinion  and  some  of  the  foremost  of  our  public  men.  have  taken  part. 
Thia  remarkable  response  to  "  The  Bitter  Cry  of  Outcast  London"  is  a 
clear  sign  that  the  time  is  ripe  for  energetic  action  in  the  matter, 
mure  esjKHrially  on  the  part  of  those  who  have  been  already  keenly 
alive  to  the  gravity  of  the  situation,  and  have  been  Lahouriug,  with 
(he  imperfect  resources  hitherto  available,  for  the  removal  of  tlus 
foul  blot  upon  the  visdom,  the  philanthropy,  and  the  Chriatianity 
of  our  country.  It  vould  Dot»  however,  have  been  neeeasary  to 
intcr^tuse  in  Uiis  diHTussion,  but  for  the  circumstance  that  vrhile 
some  aspoota  of  the  subject  hare  been  exhaustively  treated  alreaily, 
otltcr% — and  those  among  the  most  important  and  nrgeat — have  been 
almost  entirely  overlooked.  On  thequrstiouB  of  binding  l&ndlords  to 
their  duty,  and  facilitating  the  erection  of  more  and  better  dwellings 
by  St»tc  loans,  little  icmaiua  to  \v.  said  beyond  coudeusing  and 
emphasizing  what  has  been  suggested  aln^ady ;  hut  tlic  problem  in 
moi'e  than  one  of  better  house  accommodation.  The  miserable  coa^ 
dititui  of  the  outcast  poor  cannot  be  all  laid  to  the  door  of  bad  or 
iusutlicieui  Louses;  much  of  it  would  remain  as  it  is  though  good 
bou»va  were  to  be  got  ia  plenty,  because  it  oooics  from  other  causes 
alto^ther ;  and  ao  long  as  tbcau  causes  oontinue  untouched^  the 
evil  eannot  be  effectually  coped  vith>  nor  can  any  efibrt  for  it* 
atttcboratiou  have  lasting  or  serious  valocw 

In  dealing  with  this  problem,  two  contnxy  dutgen  must  be  equally 
■roided.  One  is  the  danger  of  ^YKnstuating  the  aettlement  of  the 
aiattcr  by  the  tppointment  of  a  commnsiou  of  inquiry  or  any  other 
wetl-mcant  saggestion.  and  so  allowing  the  present  tide  of  feeKng  tu 
aubside  without  being  ntUUed  for  earning  the  necenary  rejoedial 
measures  into  effect.  The  other  is  the  danger  of  ^qflwifg  the  eiiat- 
ia^  cuilwucot  to  precipitate  as  into  nnwise  legislatton  which  woald 
interiste  nduly  vjth  the  laws  of  political  cooaomy,  and  would  thctc- 
fora  only  cod  in  aggnvating  the  iUs  it  waa  meant  lo  cure.  This  ii 
frr  fnm  heiag  aa  inapaary  danger.  We  see-  even  mea  of  weight, 
ia  aoaie  of  the  pahfic  nReraaces  they  haw  made  on  dus  qaaHioti, 
coauaitting  theaaselns  to  pootioos  that  almost  iunlTC  the  principle 
of  Comauuii^  fnaitinai  at  which  they  woaU  find  it  very  <UScalt  to 
cto|i»  aad  whieh  voidd  he  son  to  be  pashcd  to  their  fuUeat  \opie»\ 
iuaw<)acMC<i»  by  the  journals  and  debating  duha  uf  the  •*^— T*r'iH 
ctmaea.  In  fact,  they  hiii  liiia  jiiiihiillii  Ihiiii  maiBi|Biaiiii  etumlj 
It  waa  hod  down,  far  eramph^  by  one  writer  oa  tW  sahjeet  that 
«iaee  il  «a»  imfiiwIMi  far  the  very  poor  to  pay  aocb  a  rent  far  deonl 
hoaaa  aeeomaMidMifm  aa  aooldaftNd  the  piDpnetar  a  fair  return  on 
hit  aNM^M^  JBlal*  oaght  to  Dodcttahe  lo  9Uffkj  them  « iih  aoch 
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aocomucHlatton  at  the  public  expense.    On  this  proposition,  the  Chair- 

j     man   of  the    Democratic    Federation,  Mr.  Hrudnoan,  writing  to  one 

y^  the  leading  daily  ucwspapci-a,  remarks  :   "  This  is  right,  but  it  ia 

^^bIv  a  Niuall  part  of  the  duty  of  the  State,  for  sinne  food  and  clothing 

'     are  even  more  necessary  than  lodging,  it  is  equally  the  duty  of  the 

St&te,  on  the  same  principle,  to  secure  to  everyone  suthcient  of  these  at 

ftuch  aprice  as  the  poorest  can  aiford  to  pay,  and  also  to  provide  work." 

Grant  ifr,  Hyndman   his   premises   and  it  is   difficult  to  escape  his 

RmclosioD.  If  the  State  has  a  right  to  take  one  person**  property  and 
ire  it  to  baild  a  houac  for  another,  the  conclusion  is  inevitable  that 
has  the  same  right  to  take  the  pnipcrty  of  one  to  provide  food  and 
othingfor  another.     And  if  it  is  the  State's  bosiucss  to  secure  com- 
fort for  one  class  of  the  people  by  the  taxation  of  another  class,  it 
must  be  its  busincsts  to  secure  comfort  for   all   by  the   same  means ; 
''     and  if  comfort  for  all,  then  equity  will  demand  that  it  be  eqnal  com- 
fort ;  and    thus    we     are    thrown    at    once    ou    the     Communistic 
iiciple  that  the  Staie,  or  rather  the  Government  for  the  time  being, 
fht  to  divide  all  property  equally  among  all  members  of  the  com- 
mity.      Unhappily  this  Socialistic  leaven  infects,  opparently  uncou- 
Sionsly,  much  of   the  writing  and  speaking  of  the  day,  and  therc- 
ire  great  care  ought  to  be  taken  by  the  wise  and  thoughtful  friends 
I     of  the  poor  to  guard  against  hasty  and  ill-considered  proposals  of  a 
^Bocialistic  tendency,  because  they  will  impede  the  settlement  of  the 
^^tmtioa  by  frightcniug  those  who  possess  property,  on  the  one  hand, 
into  rcHtstance  to  just  and  necessary  reforms  and  by  inflaming  the 
minds  of  the  poorest  classes  with  impracticable  expectations  which, 
if  realized,  would  simply  destroy  all  social  prosperity,  and  make  their 
pontJou  worse  than   before,   hut    the  non-realization    of  which  may 
from  bitter  disappointments  goad  them  ou  to  anarchy  and  crime. 

Uut  though  we  must  guard  against  being  carried   into  precipitate: 

legislation  by  the  present  access  of  feeling,  it  would  be  most  unwise 

tn  defer  legislation  till  that  feeling  was  post  and  gone.    The  proposal 

refer  the  matter  to  a  Committee  is  little  better  than  playing  with 

moikt  serious   Kitualion,  and  no   statesman  who  addressed   himself 

lestly  to  the  question  would  entertain  it  for  a  moment.     There  is 

doubt  about  the  existence  or  the  extent  of  the  evil  requiring  to  bo 

dealt  Willi.     There   is   no  doubt  about  the  fact  that  hundreds  of 

ibousands  of  the  poorer  classes  Utc  in  houses  utterly  unfit  for  human. 

Itiou,  that  they  pay  for  this  miserable  accommodation  exorbitant 

and    that    they  arc   obliged    from   mere  economy    to  crowd 

thcr  in  them  like  so  many  cattle,  in  complete  disregard  of  the 

icit  dictates,  nut  only  of  health,  but  of  decency  and  morals.    Nor 

there  any  difliculty  aa  to  the  remedy  for  this  deplorable   state  of 

at  least  so  far  as  it  falls  within  the  province  of  legislation  to 

ipply  B  remedy.     No  Committee  is  uccded  to  seek  for  it,  and  there 
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it  therefore  no  pretext  whatever  for  delay.  The  facU  are  known,  and 
the  part  that  may  be  borne  with  artvaatage  by  the  State  in  the 
matter  is  quite  elcar.  It  is  small,  but  it  is  uot  unimportant.  la  the 
first  place,  it  is  within  the  province  of  the  State  to  enforce  upon  the 
various  members  of  the  community  the  strict  performance  of  their 
several  duties.  In  the  next  place,  it  is  within  its  province  to  aid  in 
the  erection  of  8uit.tblc  dwellings  by  advancing  loans  at  moderate 
interest.  This  is  about  all  the  State  can  be  required  to  do  in  the 
matter,  and  it  goes,  it  is  true,  but  a  short  war  towards  solving  the 
problem.  Much  would  remaia  to  be  done  by  other  agencies  of 
many  kinds.  Great  part  of  the  evil,  for  example,  is  due  to  causes  of 
a  moral  character  which  are  not  amenable  to  legal  decrees.  Tho 
filthy  surroundings  of  the  people  are  in  mauy  casus  only  the  rcflce- 
tion  of  their  debased  and  filthy  natures,  and  in  these  eases  we  caDOot 
expect  them  to  disappear  till  the  natures  they  reflect  are  themselve» 
changed.  Mr.  Sims  mentions  that  "  in  some  of  the  rooms  thff 
sanitary  officer  found  pig*  sleeping  with  the  men,  the  women,  and  the 
children  ;"  and  adds  that  "  the  family  did  not  feci  any  iucouvcoicuce, 
because  the  habits  of  the  family  and  the  pigs  wexe  in  moat  matters 
essentially  the  same."  To  improve  the  tiature  of  such  families  is 
beyond  the  direct  power  of  the  law,  and,  of  course,  till  the  nature  of 
such  families  is  improved  the  deepest  cause  of  the  evil  has  not  been 
reached.  But  if  the  State  cannot  do  all  it  can  still  do  something,  and 
it  is  important — and  it  is  also  happily  possible — that  it  should  do  that 
something  at  once. 

Before  considering  more  particularly  what  remedies  ought  to  be 
resorted  to,  let  us  first,  however,  form  to  ourselves  a  clear  idea  of 
tiie  problem  we  have  to  face.  It  is  computed  that  there  exist  in 
Loudon  aloue  forty  thousand  families  (comprising  n  quarter  of  a 
million  of  persons)  who  occupy  no  more  than  a  single  room  each. 
In  this  room  the  various  members  of  the  family  necessarily  spend 
great  part  of  their  time  ;  they  eat  in  it  by  day  and  sleep  in  it  by 
night  ;  the  healthy,  the  sick,  the  dying,  men,  women,  children,  all 
indiscriminately  together  within  the  same  four  cornei-s.  In  very  many 
cases  the  evil  is  further  aggravated  by  the  unsanitary  condition  of 
the  buildings  themselves.  Let  us  recapitulate  some  of  the  authentic 
cases  brought  rceeutly  before  us.  Take  the  following,  for  example,  . 
from  "The  Bitter  Cry"  : — 


"  Every  room  iu  tbeac  rotten  aad  reeking  tenements  houses  «  fanulv,  ofte 
two.  In  one  c«ll»r,  n  sanitnty  inspector  reports  fiaJing  a  failier,  iuoiIkt 
iliree  children,  and  four  jiigs  !  In  Buother  room,  u  missionnr)'  found  a  niaa  U 
with  smnlUjwx.  hiswifi!  just  recovering  from  her  eightli  tonfincmput,  and  tb 
children  running  about  tialf  naked  and  covered  with  dirt.  Here  are  aered 
people  livitig  in  one  underground  kiluhcn,  und  a  little  dead  child  lying  in  lb<r 
same  room.  Elsewhere  is  a  poor  widow,  h»-r  lliroe  dnldreti,  and  n  child  who 
had  been  dead  thirteen  days,     iler  hasbaod,  who  was  a  cabman,  hud  shtmiy 
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XxXtiA  suicide.  IltTO  lives  a  widow  ami  her  nx  cltiMren,  incltiiling 
01  iwentjf-oine,  another  of  tweniy-on^,  and  a  son  of  twonty- 
*evco.  Anollitir  apartment  containa  father,  mother,  and  six  childrtia,  two  of 
whom  are  ill  with  scorlet  fever.  In  aiiotlier,  niiie  brothers  nud  usters,  from 
twcoty*rune  years  of  age  downwards,  live,  eat,  and  sleep  together.  Here  is  a 
mother  who  turns  her  children  into  the  street  in  the  early  evening  because 
aib«  lets  her  room  for  immorul  purpusfii  until  lon^  ullcr  mldniijht,  whcu  the 
poor  little  wretches  creep  back  ugiun,  if  they  have  not  found  sgnie  mlsunble 
•kelter  elsewhere.  \yii«r«  there  are  beds,  they  are  siniply  heaps  of  dirty  rags, 
*!'  •  -  ''tntw,  bnt  for  the  most  part  these  miserable  bein^rs  liud  rest  only 

I'i  ay  boards.    The  tenant  of  this  room  isu  widow  vrho  herself  occupies 

tbf  uuly  UiU,  and  lets  the  lloor  to  n  married  couple  for  t?J.  (id.  per  week.  In 
many  eases  matters  are  made  wurse  by  tho  unhealthy  occupations  fuilowed  by 
those  who  ilwell  in  these  habitations.  Ili>re  you  are  choked  as  you  enter  by 
the  air  ladeu  with  particles  of  the  superiiuoua  fur  pulled  from  the  skins  of 
raribiis,  ratft,  dogs,  and  other  anitnols  in  their  prej>aralion  for  the  furrier. 
l{«re  the  smell  of  paste  and  of  drying  match-boxes,  mingling  with  other  sickly 
'>^our«,  uverpowersyou ;  or  it  ni.ty  be  the  fragrance  of  stole  fish  or  vegetables, 
KM  sold  on  the  previous  day,  and  kept  io  the  loom  overnight.  Even  when  it 
t*  jtoasible  to  do  so,  Uto  people  M-ldom  opeu  their  windows,  but  if  thoy  did  it  is 
<]iMAiomibIe  whettier  much  would  be  gained,  for  tlie  e.xtenial  air  is  scarcely 
laaLearUy  charged  with  poison  than  the  atmosphere  within." 

Or   take  the  following   from  Mr.  Siins's    articles    ia    the    Daily 
Htwi : — 

**  T.  Uarborne,  stonemason,  occupies  two  dilapidated  rooms,  which  are  in 

Ithy  condition.  Has  five  chitdi-en.  Total  weekly  income  through  elack* 
ocu,  Hi.     Kent,  -Is.  Gd. 

"  E.  Williums,  coHiermunger,  two  rooms  in  a  court,  which  is  a  hotbed  of 
Tire  and  disease.     Hha  eight  children.     Total  earnitiga,  I7s.      Kent,  Jis.  G<'. 

'"T,  Briggs,  labourer,  one  room,  four  children.  Kent,  4*.  No  furniture, 
iH  4eep  on  floor.  Daughter  answered  kuuck,  absolutely  nuked  ;  ran  in  and 
eoTtttd  herself  with  a  sook. 

"  Mrs.  Johnson,  widow,  one  room,  throe  children.  Earnings^  C«.  Hent, 
VU. 

"W.  Leigh,  fancy  boxmuker,  two  awful  rooms,  four  children.      Earuings, 

Hi.   Bent,  6«. 
"U,  Walker,  hawker,  two  rooms,  seren  children.     Karnings,  10^.    Kent, 

"S.  Thompson,  out  of  work,  five  children.  Living  by  pawning  goods  and 
tloOiH,    Wile  drinks.     Kent,  4s. 

"G.  Garmrd,  labourer,  out  looking  for  work,  eight  children.  No  income. 
^'''',  L>5.  tt^.  Pawning  la&t  mgs.  No  parish  relief.  Starving.  Declines  to 
;'.  -i.to  workhouse. 

"Mrs.  Smith.  Huslwind  jn  gaol.  One  room,  throe  children.  She  earns 
Ciawtek,  and  jiay!.  'It.  Gtl.  rent.  The  man  has  been  nway  fourteen  years 
f<ir  bnrghtry.  The  day  of  his  releaso  ho  cuuie  home.  (The  manner  in  which 
tl>4  men  coming  from  long  terms  of  imprisonment  tiud  their  wives  is 
Kumfllons).  The  womuii  giivc  him  what  u)oncy  she  had,  and  he  went  oiu  ut 
■lies  sad  gnt  drunk.  In  the  evening  he  came  U-Jck — quarrelled  with  lis 
DnptiUnir,  and  slabbed  a  woman  in  a  light.  He  was  taken  to  the  police- 
VUMB,  trlw),  and  sentenced  to  twelve  muutbs'  imprisonment," 

These  Cklracts  give  irme  iriia  of  the  extreme  and  gross  naftire  of 
the  ciil   «c  have  to   cope  vitb^  and  they  ehow  us^  too — viha.t  it   is 
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eqTuil^  imponuit  to  reinember>  though  it  »  tfWM'tiiFr'T  fotigotten — 
that  the  came*  of  all  tbii  de|praded  state  of  ponr^  an  very  man)* 
and  complex.  This  stands  pladnlj  oat  in  the  rery  £koe  of  tbeae 
BamtiTes.  We  need  hardlj  even  read  betveea  the  lines  to  reeog- 
inae  it.  Hcfc  is  manifestly  mneh  -aan  here  than  scanitT  of  dvell- 
iogs  <v  beaitleM&ess  of  landloids.  Other  and  deeper  forces  are  leen 
conspiriBK  with  these.  Certain]/  no  progress  can  be  made  without 
hflttT  faoose  ^^•^tfn-mnrAmt^^m ^  hnt  bt<tgr  hv>w  acooiBiiKidatian.  would 
meet  hardlr  one  of  the  cases  mcntioDed  in  the  above  extracts.  In  most 
of  than  the  people  would  be  as  mtseiable  after  getting  cbeapw  or 
larger  hoases  as  they  were  hefiue  it.  Their  nuttry  flows  &ona  deeper 
soaroes  and  mnat  he  checked  by  other  methods.  Take  some  of  the 
case*  mentioned  in  the  tirst  extract.  There  are  in  one  cellar  a 
bAfaer,  modier,  three  children  and  four  pigi ;  in  another^  a  man  ill  with 
■mall'pox,  a  wife  recoTeriog  firom  her  eighth  confinement,  a  dead 
cbild»  aod  fire  linng  children  naked  and  finil ;  in  a  third,  a  mother 
«ho  tuna  her  ehfldren  oat  to  the  streets  till  long  past  midnight 
she  mmf  nse  the  TOon  for  her  own  immoral  trade.  Xow,  vltst 
off  voaJd  these  people  be  if  they  had  two  rooms  instead  of  one^  and 
if  they  got  them  rent  free  into  the  bargain  ?  In  the  first  case  the 
new  room  wonld  be  tnmcd  to  aoooont  lor  keeping  mora  pigs ;  in  the 
second  it  would  not  be  nsed  at  all«  heeaose  the  family  had  neitiKr' 
fnmitore  nor  fire  to  pat  into  it ;  and  in  the  third,  it  would  only 
ciuble  the  pfostitnto  mothn  to  carry  on  a  larger  trade  in  rice.  In 
fact,  the  more  dosely  we  scratinize  the  endence  the  more  com- 
pletdy  do  we  perceive  that  while  better  dwellings  eoostatata  a 
most  essmtial  part  of  the  remedy,  they  arc  a  long  way  from  oon- 
stitating  the  whole.  The  bad  dwellinp  are  after  all  scarcely  more 
than  a  ^mptom.  and  in  providing  a  remedy  it  is  a  mistake  to  stop 
short  at  the  mittgatioa  of  symptoms ;  the  real  cure  must  W  oi 
goes  back  to  cansca. 

Whst,  then,  are  the  causes  of  the  existing  crisis  ?  The  foUcrwiB^ 
are  the  principal : — 1st,  The  dissipated  habits  of  parents  and  their 
selfish  neglect  of  their  children;  Snd,  Gross  remjesMss  of  landlords 
in  soAering  their  houses  to  become  onfit  for  hnman  habitation  ;  Srd, 
The  scarcity  of  house  accommodation  in  particnlar  quarters  where 
large  numben  of  work-people  are  obliged  to  reside  ;  -Ith,  Too  rapid 
increase  of  population  ;  5th.  Extreme  poTcrtr.  With  the  fourth  and 
fifth  of  these  causes  I  do  not  propose  to  deal,  bcrause  they  are 
and  effect,  and  because  they  arc  not  dirrctly  amenable  to  legialii 
control. 

Tlie  importance  of  the  first  caose  specified  is  inproased  upon 
more  and  more  strongly  the  more  wc  consider   tlw   evidence, 
feet,  nothing  lic«  nearer  the  root  of  the  whole  matter  than  tkr  ticglc^ 
hf  parents  of  their  paic&tal  obligations,  the  infraction  by  fathers  of 
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ihc  jost  rights  of  their  wives  and  children.  Thia  neglect,  this  injiwtice, 
the  state  of  the  law  lai^cly  encoaraffes,  and  a  change  of  the  law 
woaM  Ifti^ety  correct.  It  is,  therefore,  not  onlv  one  of  the  :nost 
influential  causei  of  the  existing  situation,  bnt  it  is  a  cause  which  falU 
directly  within  the  province  of  the  State  to  deal  with,  and  which  can 
be  dealt  with  by  the  State  with  great  effect.  It  is  nut  too  much  to 
■ay  that  one-half  of  the  degradation  and  misery  that  abound  among 
the  families  of  "  horrible  Loudon"  wutild  never  have  existed,  except 
that  one,  or  it  rony  be  both,  parents  waste  their  substance  in  self- 
iodiilgeace^  and  that  one-half  of  it  would  pcrmaneutly  disappear  if 
ibc  law  compelled  those  negligent  parents  to  set  aside  an  adequate 
portion  of  their  earnings  for  the  decent  support  of  the  families  they 
hare  called  into  being.  Take  a  fact  like  this:  'Mn  the  district  of 
the  Kuaton  Road/'  says  the  autlior  of  "  The  Bitter  Cry,"  "  there  is 
one  public-house  to  every  100  people,  counting  men,  women  and 
children."  That  is,  there  is  one  public-honsc  in  that  district  for 
errry  forty  adults.  Notr,  each  of  these  houses  must  draw  on  an 
tverage  .£10  a  week  from  its  sales,  more  probably  perhaps  twice  as 
much  :  but  if  it  draws  £10  a  week,  that  means  that  it  draws  IOjt.  a 
wpck  from  every  man  in  the  district,  and  if  every  man  in  the  district 
ipeuds  10*.  a  week  iu  drink  alone,  what  wonder  that  the  families 
ire  found  starring?  Here  ayaiu  a  reduction  of  rent  would  make 
no  difference  whatever.  The  money  saved  off  rent  would  only  go 
to  buy  more  driok,     Mr.  Sims  mentions  facts  equally  striking  : — 

*  More  than  one-fourth  of  tho  daily  earnings  of  the  denircns  of  the  slums  goes 
one  Ut«  ban  of  t}ie  public-huusefl  and  gin-palacea.  To  study  tlie  drink  phase 
tf  this  bonung  question  let  us  take  the  districts  from  which  I  have  drawn  tho 
Uoiand  figures  I  have  submilt«d  to  your  readers  in  previous  articles. 

"Oa  a  Snturdoy  night  in  the  great  thoroughl'arc  adjacent  there  arc  three 

WQcr  pabUc'hoitsea  which   take  as  much  money  as  the  whole  of  tho  other 

■WsOQ  both  sides  of  the  way  put  together.    Butchers,  bakers,  greeogrocers, 

tWutrs,  furaiturc  dealers,  all  the  caterers  for  the  wants  of  the  populace,  are 

opw  till  n  lat«  hour  ;   there  are  hundreds  of  them  trading  round  and  about, 

*w  thf  whole  lot  do  not  take   as  much  money  ns  three  publicans — that  is  u 

'■(t  ghastly  enough  in  all  conscience.     Enter  the  public-houws  aud  yuu  wilt 

•M  ttinn  crammed.   Here  are  artisaus  and  hibourers  drinking  away  the  wages 

''-''•  'ii^Lc  to  clothe  their  little  onea,     ileif*  arc  the  women  squ.'ui during  the 

ail'  -V  thai  would  purchase  food  for  tho  lack  of  which  their  children  are  dying. 

"'■(  .iriup  rivet*  the  eye  of  an  observer  nt  once.     It  consists  of  an  old  grey- 

ilame,  n  woman  of  forty,  and  a  girl  of  about  nineteen  with  a  baby  in 

iits.     All   theso  are  in  a  sUite  which  is  b(j3t  dvscribed  ua  '  niuutliin' — 

I'.-j'  haTfl  finished  one  lot  of  gin,  and  the  youngest  woman  is  ordering  .■mother 

"srad.    It  is  a  g^^!a^g^lndnlolhe^,  grandmother,  and  a  mother  and  her  baby 

-*«r    genenilions  together — and  they  arc  all  dirty  and  dislievclled  and 

*tift.  Bccept  the  baby,  and  even  that  poor  little  mite  may  bav©  its  first  taste 

rMantly.    It  iit  no  uncommon  night  in  tliese  places  to  see  a  mother 

J  s  lips  with  gin  and  water.    The  process  is  called  '  giving  the 

1 1.'  nn  II  taatv,'  and  the  baby's  father  will  look  on  somctimca  and  enjoy  the 

■  '■'     I  'nt'-'fiiely. 
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'*  But  the  time  tit  see  the  result  of  a  Saturday  night's  heary  drinking  in  » 
low  neighbourhood  is  af\er  the  houaea  are  cloaed.  Then  you  meet  dozens  of 
poor  wretches  reeling  home  to  their  miserable  dens ;  some  of  them  roll  across 
the  roadway  and  full,  cutting  themselves  till  the  blood  flows.  Erery  penny 
in  some  instances  has  gone  in  drink. 

"  One  dilapidated  ra^ed  vrretch  I  met  last  Saturday  night  was  gnawing  a 
baked  potato.  By  his  side  stood  a  thinly  clad  woman  bearing  a  bab^  in  her 
arms,  and  in  hideous  language  she  reproached  him  for  bis  selfishness.  She 
had  fetched  hitn  out  of  a  public-house  with  his  last  halfpenny  in  his  pocket. 
'With  that  halfpenny  he  had  bought  the  potato  which  he  refused  to  share  with 
her.  At  every  comer  the  police  are  ordering  or  coaxing  men  and  women  to 
*  move  on.'  Between  twelve  and  one  it  is  a  long  procession  of  drunken  men 
and  women,  and  the  most  drunken  seem  to  be  tboee  whose  outward  appearance 
betokens  the  most  abject  poverty." 

Xow  here  is  one  most  fertile  cause  of  porertr  which  it  is  perfectly 
practieahle  to  check,  and  which  is  indeed  rirtaally  a  consequence  of 
defective  legislation.  If  a  man  earning  fair  wages  prefers  poverMr  to 
temperance^  that  may  be  his  own  concern,  but  if  he  has  children 
depending  on  him,  is  he  to  be  allowed  to  drink  them  into  poverty 
too  ?  Hare  ther  no  right  to  be  protected  ?  If  they  were  illegitimate, 
the  law  would  step  in  and  declare  that  they  most  be  supported  oat 
of  their  father's  earnings.  But  the  protection  it  extends  to  the 
ille^timate  offspring,  it  refuses  to  extend  to  the  legitimate.  Hie 
father  cannot  be  compelled  at  law  to  part  with  a  farthing  for  their 
maintenance,  unless  ther  fiist  go  to  the  warkhonae  and  so  incur 
expense  to  the  parish.  He  can  then  be  sued  for  the  recovery  of 
this  outlay,  as  a  deb:  only,  and  he  can  immediately  drag  his  children 
out  again  to  starre.  and  so  long  as  he  can  keep  his  family  out  of 
the  workhouse — and  ther  themselres  will  often  endue  extremities 
n:her  than  go  thenr — he  may  subject  them  to  a  tedious  starrmtion 
by  cold  and  hunger,  with  the  most  absolute  impunity.  He  may  be 
pen'ecily  able  to  support  them  in  comfort,  bat  they  live  in  filth  and 
ra£¥  becauw  he  spends  threfvfourths  of  his  wages  cm  his  own  Tidons 
gnti^oatSon.  a::i  yei  the  Uw  allows  it  oat  of  £ilse  ideas  q£  the  parental 
au;hoT:ty  which  he  so  grossly  abuses- 

I»  it  acr  woLftier  :ha:  a  co=.ii:£os,  of  things  like  this  should  result 
u:  ti:,.-w  abioc:  ar.d  joa:!isc3ie  :c<-ms  of  misery  whose  existem^  aode^ 
£.4^  ;cs:  Skz.  so  borrirfc  to  reallre  *  Whai  other  issue  ooold  it 
rive  -      Win  i*  ih<  c«crlj*Jc::  $::ve::  i-  "  Ttt  fUtter  Ciy  i" — 

ilr.z.  tcT  :^  ^-asi:  i. :*;•-- T-^rw* ;  tzd  ,:"  :1l<  -■.-s  li-e  I«a5S  is  :i#  =2skx  inherited 
rrcc-  :!;  t-,-*  .:"  i.r:::i<-  xz^i  -.  ■<si:'.:'.e  Tiirvcrs.  az-I  ~-«~^^^  i=  tbe  stoitted, 
=.:-«.>tT<fc  tz?i  .-rr-z.  jniiiaccrf  ->;;<:*  ijji;  w*  cccacsrily  iDeec  in  these 
j.va~".".:.-is.  Fr.ci:  ;i^  r-ex--^'-^  ,:'  :i.-<;r  .;>«*  -.iey  ir*  rscrly  aliened; 
xzt-j:  'Z'^'L.-t-i  izfi  rxr*  *n£  il.T<  ■w;:^  i^r^  - ;  ;*<r  ar*  i£,r^-Naed  to  like  most 
-Ti-il  iT-dSi-i!:::  ~jsi.j  ,-£  -*!«:=.  Iat*  -<t-<c  9«:i  a  frwec  £ej£.a&d  do  not 
tr.-^  •w'l.iz  ,:  s  t:  c:   ^cc-l  'J*^  xn^zs  :ztz:MCiiWvT  a:v'c=»i  ^x^  and  they 

I^<f=r  r3Kx<«c  less  arv  a  zicvirg  azid  re7«isKi«  fnlcat 
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le  douTile  neglect  of  which   they  are  the  natural  offspriug,  the 

rimftry  neglect   of  their  parcata,   and  the  nut  lean  cruel  and  iiiex- 

isablc:    neglect  of  an  indifferent  society.     Two    out  of  every  five 

liUlren  in  the  low  quarters  of  Londun  are  undergoing   what  in 

Knglish  is  simply  protracted  muriler ;    they  are  denied  in  many 

the  simplest  necessary  nourishment  of  life  by  parents  who  earn 

lOUgh  to  keep  them  in  plenty — whose  drink  is  indeed  the  blood  of 

leir  children  ;  they  are  left  to  grow    up  in  conditions  that   make 

cleanliness,  health,  and  morality  almost  impossible,  when  their  natural 

guardians  hare  means  enough,  if  they  liked,  to  train  them  in  condi- 

ttoDB  the  very  opposite  ;   and  for  all  this  nobody  is  held  rcsijonsible 

and  the  law  of  a  Christian  country  has  no  preventive  measure  and 

no  pnnishment.     If  these  WTetched  children  live  till  they  are  five  the 

law  will  then  compel  them  to  be  educated,  but  from  first  to  last  it 

hu  no  word  about  their  being  fnl  and  clothed.      Kven  iitarvation  is 

legal  if  it  is  only  slow  enough  and  involves  no  sudden  crisis.     Wc 

risit  with  proper  penalties  acts  of  cruelty  to  a  cat  or  a  dog;  are 

lildren,  our  own  flcjfh  and  blood,  to  be  the  only  outcasts  from  the 

Uwj  the  only  living  things  that  are  denied  all  rights,  and  suffered 

lot  to  come  to  its  broad  wing  for  protection? 

Now,  bore  is  a  reform  of  pressing,  of  even  terrible,  urgency.    If  we 

•Dv  the  wind  by  allowing  the  children  of  the  present  to  fall  into 

lueh  iinchihllikc  degradation^   wc  must  reap  the  whirlwind  in  the 

itiltiplicd  misery  of  the  adults  and  families  of  the  future.    It  is  thcrc- 

the  simpli'Jtt  dictate  of  self-preservation  to  forbid  this    neglect. 

its,    by   gi^nug   their    children     insufficient    nourishment    and 

r,  expose  them  to  the  risk  of  disease,  commit  a  greater  crime 

than  those  who  practise  infanticide  in  China ;  they  not  only  injure 

ihc  child,  but  imperil  the  health  of  the  community.     But    1    do 

^DOt    lake    my    stand    here  ou   tbis  principle   of  social    self-prcscr- 

ioD.     I  plead  for  simple  justice  to  the  child.     Have  children 

jhts?      In  Christian   Kugland,  apparently   not,    unless  indeed 

'happen  to    be    illegitimate.      But   if  they  have  the  misfortune 

io  "bo    born  in  tlic  honourable  wedlock  recognized    by  law,   they 

[•re  the  absolute  property  of  their  jwrents  who  may   do  what  they 

|*ill   with    their    own.     They  may    stint    their   children's    food    to 

punper  their  own  vices,  they  may  herd  them  tike  ptgs,  and  indeed 

lith  pigs,  in  damp  and  filthy  cellars ;  they  may  send  them  to  the 

;t  to  bring  back  the  gains  of  a  premature  prostitution  to  buy 

bem   morn   drink  ;  they  may   do   all  this   while  they  arc  earning 

[plenty    (bcmselves,   and    yet  the   law   refrains  from   interfering.     Is 

:utal  authority  the  only  despotism  by  divine  right  ?     la  it  alouc 

oil  the  powers  of  the  earth  too  sacred  to  be  curbed  in  the 

)tcre»t5  of  right  and  justice?     Is  it  im[R]sing^  too  great  a  limitation 

)&  thia  consecrated  tyranny  to  ask   that  when  the  tyrant  is  able  to 
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pay  for  his  chiltlreii's  support,  he  shall  be  cotnpcUed  by  Ian*  to  dcroi 
part  of  his  wages  to  that  purpose,  and  that  wheu  be  is  without  mei 
his  children  ahnll  be  temporarily  withdrawn  from  a  caro  that  i» 
longer  efficient  nntJl  belter  days  return  ?  At  preaent  children  arc  even" 
forbidden  admission  to  workhooscs  without  their  }iarent&,  but  surely 
they  have  a  right  to  iudcpeodcut  cousideratiou  as  well  as  the  parentftr 
and  when  they  suffer  from  parental  penury  parvchial  authorities 
ought  to  be  permitted  to  undertake  their  mainteDance  till  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  family  improve,  due  precaution  being  of  couzae 
taken  agaiu»t  imposition  on  the  part  of  poicnts  who  are  perfectly 
able  to  i>ay  for  tlieir  support  themselves. 

The  first  remedy,  then,  for  the  present  distressing  state  of  affairs, 
is  a  law  eufcxrtng  upon  parents  their  respousilftUty  for  the  decent 
maintenance  of  their  Icgicimalc  offspring.  Unless  this  remedy  be 
introduced,  any  others  will  be  of  comparatively  little  value.  It  is 
demanded  alike  by  justice,  by  mercy,  and  by  self-interest,  and  it  is 
the  tirst  condition  of  tlte  permanent  amelioration  of  the  outcast 

The  second  remedy  deals  with  a  different  cause  of  the  ei 
situation — one  that  has  been  pretty  exhaustively  treated  of  by  the 
rarious  writers  who  have  taken  part  in  the  discossion  of  ibis  subject — 
the  failure  of  landlords  to  keep  their  houses  in  a  wholesome  and  habit- 
able state.  This  cause  is  also  one  that  falls  plainly  within  the  prorinoe 
of  the  State  to  deal  with,  and  which,  moreover,  the  State  can  deal 
with  veiT  effectively  without  much  difficulty.  It  belongs  to  tbc 
functions  of  the  State  to  see  that  the  various  indindoals  who  own 
its  junadiction  adequately  perform  the  ohligatioas  whick  tLeir  several 
poailioaa  and  relations  impose  upon  them,  and  it  is  ■"*'T*g  the 
primary  obligations  of  owners  of  hoiue  property  to  maintain  the 
bouses  they  offer  for  hire  in  a  state  fit  for  human  habitation.  They 
owe  this  much  to  tbc  tenants  who  are  dependent  on  them  ibr  ao 
fundamental  a  necessary  of  life  as  a  boose  to  live  in,  and  they  owe  it 
atthe  same  time  to  tfac  commuftity  generally,  whose  health  is  imperilled 
by  the  unsauitarr  conditions  in  which  many  tenants  an  obliged  to 
live.  These  propositioBs  will  not  be  denied  in  the  abstract ;  the  dalies 
they  inealcate,  wbctfacr  on  the  State  or  on  home  proprieton,  Have 
almdy  been  gezkerally  recognixed  by  publie  opinion,  aaid  even  by 
Icgtsbtioo ;  bat  tbougk  recognised  they  have,  a*  a  matter  of  fiact, 
been  very  iodiffereaUy  csTried  out,  on  aoooant  oiaiiily  of  the 
BU^Mated  idesa  that  prevail  r^ardiag  the  zi|^ts  of  property, 
and  of  the  viciotti  foKcy  adopted  of  cntnating  the  cxecntkict  vi.  the 
U«  oo  tbc  Matter  of  dwcUanfa  to  the  local  vmriea,  wKo  are  oAea 
9«t^eet  to  the  direct  intfW  of  tin  voy  house  pvoprietora  wiiose 
oitBoea  Iwve  to  be  dealt  wilb.  Nov,  for  this  naba^y  positiott  of 
abna^  tin  reaedy  is  ndtber  ia  to  seek  nor  dificolt  to  apply.  AU 
that  as  needAii  is  to  pUce  the  cxccalioa  of  tbc  law  in 
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of  X  bodjr  Ultely  to  be  indepeudcnt  of  undue  influences  ;   and  such 
a  body  may  be  found   at  ouce — iu    Luiidou,  in    the    MctropoUtau 
Board    of    Works  j     in    corporate    towns,  in  their  town    counciU; 
d  in  counties,  in   tlie  magistrates ;    the  practical   administration 
)f  the  work  bciuf;  in  each  case  confided  to  a  special   committee, 
appoiutc<l  by  the  general  body  and  answerable  to  it.    It  should  be  the 
ty  of  the  police,  of  relieving  officers,  and,  indeed,  of  every  citizen, 
inform  this  central  sanitary  board  or  committee  of  any  bouiies  iu 
a  vicious  condition  that  come  under  their  personal  observation,  and 
on  receiving  siich  information  it  sbonld  be  the  duty  of  the  sanitary 
authority  to  institute  ou  adcqnate  inspection,  and  iu  the  event  of  the 
complaint   being  found    well-grounded,  to   require  the  landlord   to 
X  the  house  in  order  within  one  month,  or  such  time  as  may  seem 
asonable.      If  the  landlord   fail  to  do  so  within  the  time  fixed, 
tfaeu   the  sanitary  antlinrity  ought  to  be  empowered  to  do  it  them- 
selves, and  deduct  the  expenses  so  incurred  as  a  first  charge  from  the 
Teat  till  it  was  paid  up.     There  need  be  no  scruple  about  doiug  this, 
because  the  owners  of  snch   houses   have  forfeited  all  claim  to  very 
lender  consideration.     The  high  rents  they  previously  pocketed  were 
y   the   price   of  blood,  wrung  in   the  first  instance  out  of  the 
altb,  happiness,  and  often  the  very  lives  of  the  unfortunate  tenants, 
and   paid  in  the  long  run  out  of  public  taxation  for  relief  of  the 
misery  and  pau[)ensm  they  have  produced.     These  proprietors  are, 
therefore,  in  no  way  eutitled  to  murmur  against  public  interference 
this  kind  with  the  management  of  their  property.     Still  less  are 
ey  entitled  to  demand  compensation  for  the  cxpenditnre  that  may 
ave  been  incurred  for  puttiug  their  house  iu  a  couditiou  of  simple 
itability,  even  though  this  may  have  involved  its  complete  dcmoli- 
ion  and  rccoDstructiou.      For  it  ought  to  be  illegal  to  offer  it  for 
ire  in  any  other  state.     And  of  course  the  idea  of  granting  them 
compensation  for  the  exorbitant  rents  they  were  able  to  charge  is  yet 
more  preposterous.     They  might  as  well  claim  compensation  for  the 
Citra  gaius  they  might  make  by  lettiiig  tlicir  rooms  as  a  home  for 
thierca  or  a  shelter  for  prostitution.     Society  is  surely  not  so  foolish 
ai  to  pay  people  for  losiug  the  advantage  they  derived  from  com- 
plicity with  ita  own   enemies.      No,  they  ought  to  be  made  to  feel 
are   let  off  easily  when  they   escape  positive  punishment  for 
lirafitiDg  from  practices   th.it  are    pernicious  to  its  welfare.      And 
if  it  is  folly  to  compensate  au  owner  for  the  loss  of  the  revenue  he 
ired  from   converting  his  pro[icrty   into  a  den   of  thieves,  is  it 
tftdom   tu   compensate  him   for  a  like  loss  when  he  makes  his  pro- 
rty  a  den  of  fever  ?     In  simple  self-p»otcction   society  is  entitled 
require  him  to  put  his  house  in  a  safe  ami  wholesome  state  before 
offers  it  for  hire,  and  if  for  this  purpose  the  house  has  to  be  pulled 
to  its  very  foundations,  he  has  uo  just  claim  to  auy  higher 
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iricft  lor  Lis  property  than  the  natural  value  of  llic  land  on  which 
in  built.  ^<!t  from  »u  exaggerated  and  undiscriniinaUug  respect  for 
the  rights  of  property  ovners  who  virtually  trailicked  in  disease 
have  appeared  to  be  justified  iu  demanding  full  conipcu^aticn  oven 
ou  extravagant  rents  accruing  from  improper  iiid  pcruicious  causes; 
and  this  utterly  unvrarrnn table  principle  of  compensation  has  uufor- 
tunately  had  the  effect  of  deterring  authorities  from  utilizing  the 
existing  Dwellings'  Acta,  and  of  virtually  making  these  At^ls  litthr 
better  than  dead  letter. 

To  avoid  all  such  consequences  in  the  future,  the  new  .\ct  should 
first  dcfiuc  lu  clear  terms  what  i)  exactly  meant  by  a  dwelling 
of  good  sanitary  condition — an  expression  which  ought  plainly  to 
include  the  soundness  of  the  materials  of  which  the  dwelling  is  built, 
its  bricks,  wood,  and  roof,  the  dryness  of  its  foundations,  the  eflicieney 
of  its  drainage  and  ventilation,  adequacy  of  its  water-supply  and 
other  conveniences  for  the  number  of  its  tenants.  ]f  a  house  ia 
declared  to  be  tuu  bad  to  stand  repairing,  it  ought  to  be  ordered  to 
he  pulled  down,  and  the  land  and  materials  sold  at  their  natural 
value. 

I  shall  now  pass  on  to  the  third  of  the  causes  I  Itavc  mentioned 
as  conspiring  to  produce  the  present  overcrowding  and  miserable 
condition  of  the  poor.  In  some  districts  there  is  u  positive  dearth  of 
liouse  accommodation,  and  this  the  State  may  lielp  in  important 
ways  to  rectify.  One  of  the  chief  olutacles  to  a  better  supply  at 
present  is  the  high  compensation  that  must  be  given  to  owners  for 
what  would  be  virtunlly  only  the  site  to  build  houses  on.  lint  for 
this,  many  courts  and  lanes  would  have  bccu  cleared  and  blocks  of 
suitable  dwellings  erected  on  the  vacant  spaces.  Now  in  any  future 
Act  the  terms  or  principle  of  compensation  ought  to  I>e  tx.})ressly 
ficclared  to  l)e  compensation  upon  the  uctual  value  of  nhat  is  tak«n, 
uiid  this  ought  to  be  assessed,  not  hy  the  expensive  process  of  a  jury,  but 
by  an  oUicial  valuator,  subject  to  a  Court  of  Appeal.  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain would  deny  this  right  of  appeal,  but  that  seems  to  be  unjust, 
especially  on  so  complicated  a  subject  ns  the  valuation  of  land. 
Another  way  in  which  the  Stale  may  ccmpclcutly  and  usefully  inter- 
vene here  is  to  employ  its  credit  to  provide  money  for  the  purpose  at 
amoderulc  interest — say  3  per  cent,  per  annum,  nith  the  requirci 
tiiat  the  whole  principal  he  rcpsid  in  fifty  years.  If  this  nere  d( 
the  |)Oor,  who  are  obliged  hy  the  exigencies  of  Ihcir  work  to  live 
the  central  portions  of  the  city,  might  tcuu  he  decently  housed  nitht 
any  loss  to  the  community. 

The  objection  ia  sometimes  made  that  the  poorest  outcasts  wot 
not  be  rearhid  by  ihcsi;  proposals,  but  the  objection  is  futile,  becui 
while  it  may  he  true  that  the  he*t-off  and  most  desening  of  thi 
would  profit  most  from  the  new  arraugemeuta,  there  Mould  he  m( 
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room  left  for  the  others  also,  and  section  after  section  of  them  might 
thus  be  raised.  Besides,  if  parcutal  responsibility  were  enforced  a 
much  lur({i;r  portion  of  this  reaidtiuni  would  be  able  to  pay  for  tho 
better  accommodation  provided  by  tho  ne»  Act,  and  thoae  that  were 
Htill  unable  to  do  ao  could  be  more  easily  cared  for. 

It  would  alao  be  important  to  pro%'idc  a  proper  ■  authority  for 
ULQCtioutng  the  plans  of  buildings  proposed  to  be  erected  on  State 
advances,  aa  a^  to  avoid  extravagance  and  inadequacy.  An  architect's 
office,  snch  as  i)  attached  to  the  Kcclc^iastical  Comuiissioncrs'  Depart- 
ment, would  BuSicc,  aud  plans  of  the  best  models  might  be  seen 
there. 

Lord  Orey  proposes  to  make  ihc  owner  of  tho  house  responsible, 
not  only  for  its  sound  construction  in  conformity  with  sanitary 
requirements,  but  also  for  its  being  kept  free  from  overcrowding, 
and  the  suggestion  is  well  worthy  of  attention.  Ills  lordship 
Bsys: — 

"  But  what  I  regard  an  tlie  rt*ully  iriiporinnt  principle  of  the  law  with  regard 
[j^  laiier  \%  that  it  makes  tlie  p«r>iuQii  who  luc  ludgluga  in  thust  bouses 
ibie  for   preventing  tbotu  t'ruiu  being  used  in  a  oiiuiuer  injurious  to 
or  dncency,  and  this  principle  might,  as  it  soems  to  ine,  be  applied  with 

'Opial  advatiiagt)  to  hou3(>s  let  to  working-mca.     For  tbls  purpose  1  would 
enact  thnt  the  ownrtrs  of  nil  bouses  or  rooms  let  by  iJie  iiiuntb  or  y(».r  should 

!  V  held  roHp':)nsihIe  tor  thoir  ooudilion,  and  should  be  made  liable  to  a  flne  for 

I  every  rri^ni  thr-y  had  li^t  wliich  should  ho  proved  to  have  been  occupied  in  a 
toAnoer  ]ireiudici:il  to  health  or  decency,  whether  the  evil  arose  from  defects 
ID  tbe  building  or  from  overcrowdiug  and  neglect  of  cleanliuesit  by  the 
tennuis.  For  the  purposes  of  this  law  the  inimediitte  lessors  to  ihc 
»-:IunI  occupants  should  be  considered  the  owners.  in  many  casea  these 
immediate  lessors  would  only  hold  the  houses  tliey  sub-let  from  a  superior 
landlord,  and  it  would,  no  doubt,  be  necessary  to  make  provision  for  enabling 
iheiu  to  call  upon  tlieae  superior  landlords  to  take  upon  themselves  their  fair 
■bare  of  the  coal  of  keeping  the  houses  in  the  good  order  required  by  the  Jaw. 
Bat  tilts  is  a  detail  iuto  which  there  is  no  uccuBioa  for  uow  cuieriug ;  it  is 
nitGctbut  to  ohwn-e  that  the  inuncdiatc  lessor  would  be  the  proper  person  for 
the  public  authority  to  deal  with  ai  reprosKiiting  the  wliole  interest  in  tho 
property,  howevt- r  this  interest  might  be  divided  between  two  or  more  pcTfions. 
I  bnre  enid  tbiit  ttic  owner — i.e.,  ati  I  have  t^xplaincd,  the  immediate  lessor — 
iWiuM  lie  uiiide  rfisponaible  for  not  allowing  any  room  let  by  him  to  he 
■  in  an  impropi-r  manner.  This  responsibility  I  should  propose  t) 
i-y  rendering  (be  owner  liable  to  ;i  fine  of,  say,  2s.  for  every  day 
dnhng  which  a  room  !et  by  him  should  be  proved  to  have  boen  in  a 
lUle  prejudicial  to  liealth  or  decency.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  tbaugal.  bard  Lliat 
die  owntir  of  n  house  should  be  fined  because  his  tenant  bad  ctuinmed  too 
many  people  into  it,  or  kept  it  th  a  filthy  Bt:ite ;  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  thi«  regulatiou  is  only  intended  to  apply  to  houses  or  rooms  let  by  tbfr 
week  or  month,  and  tliHi  the  landlord  \ws  complete  control  over  tenants 
holding  for  so  short  a  term,  since,  if  thi-y  refuse  to  occupy  llieir  ruoma 
jiTopfirly,  be  can  a|it:edily  get  rid  of  tliem.  The  control  he  tliuii  posHt^^ases  it  ia 
only  just  to  the  public  that  he  should  b^  compelled  to  exercise.  It  has  btMjn 
wrl'  "     -  rbeuwQtr  of  a  house  hsa  no  moro  right  to  make  il  a  cniro  from 

iwL.'  and  disregard  to  decency  are  sjtread  through  his  neighbourhood, 
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Uiuo  a  butcher  Ima  to  difliisti  (liscasob}' selling  ]>utrid  lut^nt.     And  Uisobviou? 
llint  the  only   way  in  wliich,  in   the   intorc^t  of  ihc  [iiiblii:,  ahtifte^  con    be 
prpvftntwl  is  by  holding  the  jwrson  responsible  for  them  who  has  the  powar  of 
prt Tenting  them.'* 

Now  in  making  tlie  above  suggestions  it  is  not  for  a  moment 
contcoded  that  the  adoption  of  auy  or  of  all  of  them  Mould  instantly 
extingtiish  all  the  evils  uf  outcast  Loudon,  nor  is  it  thought  that  any 
instantaneous  remedy  for  them  can  be  discovered.  Even  a  cursory 
examination  of  the  evidence  already  laid  before  the  public  on  the 
subject  makes  it  only  too  paiDfully  manifest  that  many  of  the  evils 
that  abound  would  not  be  »o  muck  aa  scotched  though  better  house 
accommodation  were  provided  and  stricter  parental  responsibility 
enforced  to-morrow.  Take  the  following  cases  mcutioucd  by  Mr. 
Sims : — 

"F.  Barker.  One  dreadful  room,  three  children  ;  father  and  mother  both 
criminals.  HaTe  been  getting  three  and  six  monclis  at  intervals  for  years. 
Sometimes  both  in  gnol  together.  Their  neighbours  take  the  children  and 
mind  them  till  pnrents  come  out. 

*'  W.  Mogga,  Raspberry  Court— a  swe«  oamQ  for  a  hideons  place — one 
room,  four  children.  Kent  4^.  Father  profenainQal  thief.  Constantly  in  and 
out  of  prison, 

"  These  eases  are  fair  sampUw  of  the  class  of  people  we  call  '  the  abject 
jioor,'  people  who  \n\\  not  go  to  the  workhouso  under  any  circumstances,  luid 
who  are  at  present  herding  together  in  the  rookeries  we  .ve  all  agreed  must 
be  demolished  and  rephiued  by  something  better.  Add  to  them  the  people 
carrying  on  objeclioniible  trades  In  one  or  two  rooms— and  who  must  carry 
them  on  to  tiro  wherever  they  go — and  the  refornters  will  have  a  (mt  idea  of 
the  tenants  for  whom  houses  must  be  provided  somewhero  if  their  prasent 
dwellings  are  to  be  pulled  down.  At  the  first  glance  it  seems  almuat  impos- 
sible to  cater  for  them.  Fancy  turning  these  people  into  nice  ulean  rooms 
and  expecting  a  per  cent,  for  your  money.  Besides,  putting  their  habits  on 
one  side,  they  are  never  sure  of  regular  work.  They  may  pay  the  rent  one 
week,  and  be  penmless  the  next.  Then  5  per  cent,  philanthropy  must  i 
them  out,  having  given  them  a  glimpse  of  Paradise  which  will  make 
return  to  Hades  a  terrible  trial  to  those  who  have  had  their  better  instincts 
aroused.  | 

"  The  large  fum'lies  these  people  invariably  have  n(>t  only  keep  them   in     ' 
grinding  jioverty  all  their   tivcn,  but  the  over- population   floods  the  labour 
market  and  keeps  the  scale  of  wages  down  to  starvation  point     While  supply 
no  enormously   exceedi   demand,  how   can   any   market    be   in   a   healthy 
condition  ? 

"  'i&vn  and  women,  and  boys  and  girls,  all  eager  for  something  to  do,  arc  to 
l>o  had  by  thousands,  and  labour  is  at  a  discount.  If  the  supply  dimiiuslied, 
and  hands  were  more  in  proportion  to  the  work  to  be  dona,  labour  wotild  be 
at  a  premium.'' 

It  is  evident  that  cases  like  these  could  not  be  overtaken  by  any 
of  the  remedies   proposed   here.      But  then,  though  these  remrdies 
caimot  do  everything,  that  is  no  reason  why  we  should  throw  them 
aside  as  if  they  could  do  nothing.     They  do  their  part,  oud  if  t 
can  do  no  mure,  still  what  they  do  is   important  and  iudispensa 
It  is  only  part  ))y  part  that  improvement  marches^  and   every 
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made  at  one  corner  is  a  fresh  vantage  and  opportniiity  fur  attacking 
lietter  wbat  remains.  Tlic  Stale  altogellicr  may  not  have  miicb 
within  its  right  or  iU  poirer  iu  thi«  matter,  hut  if  it  does  that  well 
And  doc4  it  quicklyj  it  will  facilitate  materially  the  eventual  solution 
which  tlie  problem  eaii  only  finally  receive  tlirongh  the  united  etforts 
of  statesmen,  philanthropists,  and  Christian  workers. 


Diurr  at  StroexstBo  Act  of  Fauliauent, 

icreas  many  parents,  earning  fair  wages,  habitually  neglect  to 
[irovide  for  their  children^  and  Icare  them  destitute  of  necessary  food 
and  clothing,  while  they  spend  their  means  In  vicious  sclf-iudulgcnce, 
be  it  herchy  enacted  from  henceforth  : — 

That  every  parent  be  legally  required  to  provide  to  the  utmost  of 
,  ho  ability  aud  in  accordance  vritU  his  poaitiou  in  life  for  the  reasonable 
viuts  of  his  children,  for  their  food,  clothing,  lodging,  and  other 
requisites  of  healthy  moral  aud  physical  growth; 

Tliat  when  any  child  or  children  may  be  found  insullicteutly  pro- 
Liided  vitb  these  necessaries  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  police, 
of  the  relieving  oSieers,  aud  of  all  private  citizens  to  give  iufurmatiou 
of  the  same  to  the  magiintrate  of  the  locality,  who  shall  thereupon 
lumrooa  the  parents  of  such  child  or  children  before  him  to  answer 
liir  the  state  iu  which  they  have  been  found  living; 

That  iu  the  event  of  the  parental  neglect  being  proved,  the  magis- 
trate be  authorized  to  imprison  the  offending  parent  or  parents  for 
a  term  not  exceeding  one  month,  or  to  issue  an  order  requiring  the 
said  parent  or  parents  to  pay  regularly  into  the  hands  of  the  parish 
tothorities,  or  of  some  person  appointed  for  the  purpose  by  the 
magistrate  himself,  such  a  sum  as  the  magistrate,  after  due  cou- 
tiileratiun  of  the  circumstances  of  the  parent  or  parents  aforesaid, 
may  judge  reasonable  for  the  due  maintenance  of  the  children ; 

lliftt  in  the  event  of  failure  to  comply  with  this  order,  the  said 
partnt  or  parents  may  be  proceeded  against  again  upon  a  second 
iufonnation,  and  sentenced  to  not  less  than  six  months*  imprisonment. 

Whereas  many  landlords  fail  to  supply  the  houses  they  let  with 
Uie  sanitary  requisites  to  fit  them  for  human  occupation,  and  allow 
tliem  to  fall  out  of  repair  aud  to  become  overcrowded  with  occupants 
to  the  serious  danger  of  the  public  health,  l)e  it  hereby  enacted — 

That  ^m  henceforth  it  shall  be  a  legal  offence  for  any  owner  of 
ppcrty  to  offer  houses  for  Kire  or  allow  houses  to  be  occupied  that 
sK  not  iu  a  sound  sanitary  condition  ; 

That  by  a  house  iu  a  sound  sanitary  condition  shall  be  understood 
QQG  in  which  the  foundations  and  walls  arc  dry,  the  materials  of  the 
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ia}mc  K>cnd,  the  roof  vaterti^bt,  the  closets,  druning,  water-snpply 
aod  reotilation  tafficieot  for  the  namber  of  occapants  ; 

That  it  ithaill  be  the  dutr  of  the  police,  of  reliering  oflicera  and  all 
cnttztD*  to  gire  iDformatioa  to  the  authoricies  legardijig  any  bnildings 
Tiolating  these  requirements  that  mar  come  under  their  personal 
obserration  ; 

That  upon  reoeiTing  such  information  the  authorities  shall  forth- 
vith  institute  an  inspection,  and  if  the  information  is  confirmed  then 
ther  shall  require  the  owner  to  remedy  the  defects  of  the  house  or 
honnes  in  question  within  a  period  of  one  mouth,  and  in  the  event  of 
fai<i  failing  to  do  so,  that  they  shall  then  order  the  said  defects  to  be 
repaired  at  the  public  expense ;  and  to  meet  this  expense,  that  the 
anthorities  be  empowered  to  deduct  it  as  a  first  chaise  from  the  rent 
of  the  buildings,  when  let,  or  if  necessary  to  sell  the  buildings  and 
deduct  it  from  the  price  obtained ; 

That  where  the  sanitary  anthorities  shall  think  it  desirable  to 
clear  spaces  entirely  of  the  buildings  situated  upon  them,  and  to 
rebuild  others  in  place  of  them,  they  shall  be  invested  with  full 
power  to  compel  the  owners  of  said  buildings  to  sell  them  for  such  a 
sum  as  an  independent  valuer  shall  judge  to  be  their  value ; 

That  this  estimate  be  based  not  upon  the  rents  received  for  them, 
but  upon  the  value  of  the  land  on  which  the  bnildings  stand,  and  of  the 
materials  of  which  they  are  composed ,-  and  that  appeal  from  this 
valuation  be  allowed  to  be  made  to  a  vainer  appointed  by  the  Local 
Government  Board ; 

That  the  sanitary  authority  which  shall  dischai^e  these  functions 
shall  be — in  London,  a  committee  of  the  Metropolitan  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  ;  in  towns  having  a  mayor  and  council,  a  committee 
appointed  by  such  mayor  and  council ;  and  in  rural  districts,  a  com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  magistrates  ; 

That  to  prevent  vexatious  information  being  lodged,  any  party 
lodging  the  same,  not  being  one  of  the  police  or  the  poor  law  officers, 
shall  be  liable  to  be  required  by  the  magistrate  to  pay  compensation 
when  his  complaint  shall  not  be  found  just. 

Francis  Peek. 
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THE  grass  is  not  growing  beneath  the  feet  of  Mr.  Chamberlain. 
While  still  busily  occupied,  as  he  must  be,  ia  settling  the  ad- 
miniatratire  appointments  and  details   of   his  sweeping  Bankruptcy 
legislation  of  last  year,  and  before  his  Amendments   of  the  Patent 
Laws  can  have  taken  their  final  shape,  he  is  hard  at  work  upon  that 
most  difficult,  moat  complex,  and  most  anxious  of  all  the  executive 
duties  intrusted  to  the  Government — the  regulation  of  our  vast  and 
still  cxpaudiDg  system  of  merchant  shipping.     The  Minister    whose 
image  is  depicted  upon  the  mind  of  a  certain  young  Conservative 
statesman  as  that  of  a  Sybarite  voluptuously  reposing  in  a  palace  near 
Birmingham,    is    in    reality,    and    beyond    all    question,    approving 
Mmself   the  most   energetic  and  laborious  of   all  Board   of  Trade 
^'residents.      It  is  sometimes  a  question  whether  certain  minds  are 
more  susceptible  politically  to  illusion  or  to  hallucination  ;   but  if  we 
may  accept  Mr.  Francis  Galton's  definitions,*  and  regard  illusions  as 
"fanciful  perceptions   of  objects  actually  seen,"   and  halluciuations 
aa  "  appearances  wholly  due  to  fancy,"  we  shall   do    Lord    George 
Hamilton  no  injustice  in  classing  his  perceptions  under  the    latter 
denomination. 

Nearly  two  years  ago  Mr.  Chamberlain  put  forward  a  Depart- 
mental Memorandum  containing  suggestions  for  the  establishment  of 
^  Merchant  Shipping  Council,  these  suggestions  resting  upon  two 
"'oad  principles,  or  views  of  what  seemed  desirable — viz.,  1.  The  co- 
operation of  the  large  number  of  respectable  and  experienced  ship- 
owners in  the  framing  of  regulations  for  binding  the  minority  of 
owners  who  were  either  untrustworthy  or  inexperienced  ;  and  (2)  such 
changes  in  the  laws  of  marine  insurance,  S:c.,  as  would  make    the 

*  "  loqtiiiies  into  Human  Faculty,"  pp,  169-70. 
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of  the  ihip  and  crew  an  object  of  stifastantial  pecuiOi 
it  to  ibc  oimen.  This  Kkcme,  workoi  oat  in  some  detail,  was 
•objected  to  the  criticum  of  shipovners  and  others,  many  of  whom 
gure  it  their  careful  consideration,  and  tlie  rcralt  has  been  that  the 
Prciidcut  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  while  adhering  to  the  tiro  main 
principiea  Just  itated,  has  framed  modiiied  proposals  which,  from  the 
general  tiix^fitatice  which  I  find  they  are  receiving,  will  probably  pi 
into  law  duhug  the  nest  Session  of  Parliament.  The  primary  pi 
poial  id  to  cstabltKh  in  each  i>rincipal  port  a  local  ^fariuo  Court, 
iriHtiiig  of  two  penona,  one  of  whom  will  represent  the  Boi 
of  Trade,  the  other  representing,  and  being  elected  by,  tlie  gbi| 
owner*  of  the  port.  When  any  qaestioa  between  a  shipowner  and  a 
Board  of  Trade  surveyor  arises  iu  a  port,  it  will  be  referred  to 
*'  Court  of  Vint  lustanee :"  if  its  two  membci-!<  agree — citi 
in  stopping  a  ship,  or  in  allowing  her  to  proceed  to  sea, 
cxampli! — their  order  will  be  final  ;  if  they  disugrce,  the  mattejr 
qncstion  will  be  referred  to  a  new  body,  whicb  it  ts  proposed 
create,  under  the  title  of  "  Merchant  Shipping  Commission,''  this 
body  being  analogous  in  standing  and  authority  to  tlie  Railway  and 
Canal  Commiaaion,  which  has  worked  so  well,  but  with  even  a  wic 
range  of  duty  than  that  Commission.  This  part  of  the  proposed 
IcgiHlation  i«,  to  my  mind,  by  far  the  most  important,  altlioiif^li  T 
quite  understand  the  grounds  upon  wliich  othci's  may  attach  the  great 
importance  to  the  insurance  question,  which  latter  I  will  lirst  bri< 
ooniider. 

To  many  persona  whose  minds  and  sympathies  are  moved  by 
appidling  losses  of  life  and  of  property  at  sea  that  go  on  recurringj 
this  qiie«tion  must  present  itself:  How  can  the  cost  of  theae  cv( 
uccumulatiug  losses  be  borne,  seeing  that  lo»:<eSj  whether  of  life, 
of  property,  arc  usxiaUy  attended  by  pecuniary  conaeqaeucca  wl 
it  is  dilficult,  often  impossible,  to  bear?  Had  there  been  no  spec 
legislation  in  relief  uf  shipowners,  it  would  have  been  didicuk 
uuawcr  this  ({uestion.  The  liability  of  the  owner,  under  the  common 
law,  would  have  remained  so  great,  that  owner  after  owuor,  of  the 
wctikcr  and  iuifHicuiiiuus  sort,  must  have  been  put  out  uf  existei 
long  ago,  nnd  only  the  stronger,  the  wealthier,  and  the  more  capi 
classr-K  of  sliiptiwiirrs  could  have  survived-  Probably  individj 
ownership  would  almost  have  ceased,  or  would  have  been  susluii 
only  by  some  form  of  co-a|Krativc  action  in  which  men  of  litt 
uo^  capital  could  not  have  participated.  But  the  weak,  the  ii 
cuniouf,  the  incapable,  aud  even  the  reckless  shipowner  enjoys 
from  the  cunsoquences  of  his  looses  iu  aevurul  ways.  The  finit 
which  he  obtains  is,  of  conrec,  that  of  insuraui-e,  whicb  is  opeal 
nvcry  one,  hut  which  works  Mich  peculiar  advantage,  iu  some  rcs] 
to  inch  owners.     The  items  in  which  he  recovers,  in  case  of  a  U 
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mox«  tUaii  bu  hai  lost  are  thus  set  forth  in  the  last  Board  of  Trade 
smorandum  issncd  under  the  authority  of  Mr.  ChamberhuQ : 
riic  flhip  dctchurutcs  dtiriug  the  voyage^  but  he  receives  the  value 
^it  stood  at  its  commencement ;  2.  He  insures  and  receives  the  cost 
stores,  provisions,  outfit  and  money  advanced  for  wages  tvicc  over, 
once  iu  the  iuHunuicc  of  the  ship  which  U  held  tu  include  tbcm,  luid 
oDoe  offain  in  the  g^ross  ft«ight^  which  of  course  includes  alt  the 
expeoMS  eoiploycU  iu  earning  it ;  3.  He  receives  in  ttic  gro!<s  freight 
all  the  expenses  of  tbc  vovago  subsequent  to  tlie  \o^^,  which  he  is 
hj  the  loss  from  paying.  An  illustration  worked  out  by  Sir 
FftiTcr,  and  laid  befure  the  Unseaworthy  Shi|»s'  Commission, 
reprodnccd  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  tbcrcforc  may  be 
presumed  to  bavo  escaped  succesiiful  controversion ;  it  sluiws  that  an 
owner  who,  on  a  return  voyage  to  Calcutta  successfully  performwl, 
would  receive  iu  Iiuud  £^^,7i)0,  would  receive  that  amount,  and 
£3,150  besides,  provitled  his  ship  were  lost  at  sea  after  completing 
ooc-Courth  of  the  voyage  only. 

*' Tills 's  what  th»  law  gives  in  the  case  of  an  open   policy,  and  what  Uio 
V.  the  cu&o  of  an  opeu  policy  it  is  the  ordinary  pmctice  of  shipuwnora 

'• '^  Uj  fldoi>i  iu  thu  cam:  of  a  valued   [JoHcy;   and  therel'orc  the 
'  given  is  nppltcable  to  the  coko  of  ordinary  ineuraaccs.    It  is 
'^it^r  lu-.  .->.i  -'n.  lijiil  thti  law,  and  tlic  practice  as  encouraged  and  sanctioned  by 
kw,  do,  wun  where  tlic  dealings  are  prirfcutly  liur,  honest  and  careful,  not 
ualy  RTD  the  >iitpowDer  from  Io»,  but  tiiru  that  loss  into  Kutn." 

The  last  memorandnm  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  from  which  T  qnote 
ihtw  words,  carries  the  case  much  further,  showing  that  with  au 
dxsfeio  system  of  valuation,  under  which  an  old  ship  may  continue 
iaaai>ed  at  her  original  value,  very  much  larger  advantages  may  be 
obtained  by  the  loss  of  a  ship  than  by  her  prcscrratiou ;  adding, 

"  Bad    as    tiic    caaes    are,  there    aro    probably  f<*w  in  which    the  ommr 
■oda  Uio  f-hip  to  sea  intfrnding  to  l(»e  her;   wiut  he  does  in  to  run  herns 
dmply  M  J•u^3iblu,  to  load  Iier  as  di;eply  as  possible,  to  s|M.-ud  nothing  oa 
■T.  sad    gLt    lui    niucb    as  poasible  out  of   her.     Ha  long  oa  all  goes  well 
armons  iTitiifi  are  made,  p«:rhap«  eren  iho  twenty  per  cent,  per  annum 
tha  uudiKfA  of  ths  single  ship  companies  held  out  as  a   bait;    but 
Lftsrv  conies  a  ^de,  i»uch  us  those  of  Oct.  18H2  ;  the  ship  disnppeitr^  with 
'     .'  one  is  !i;djle;  the  owners  put  int-j  their  pockets  much  inure 
Ahich  tliey  have  lost,  und  Lha  reckkas  uuii  wicked  gamo  goes 

But  outside  of  the  in-tiiraucc  question  the  shipowner  enjoys  advou- 

tige!,  secured  to  him  by  statute,   which  other  curriers  and  owners 

•baot  eiijuy.      liis  legal  liability  as  compared  with  his  liability  under 

"'  Li>[iuuuu   law,   has    become    greatly    reduced,   unless    personal 

1 1  c%n  be  proved  agiuust  him;  ho  is  exempted  from  liability  fui 

liots  under  circumstances  in  which  the  responsibility  for  tlie  ship 

other    eases     upon    )>cr!>oas     other   than  the  pilot   (fur 

t,  upon  the  captain  of  one  uf   Her    -Maje3tj*j>  ships,  nulwith- 
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standitig  the  pilot's  presence  and  charge) ;  and  he  (the  owner)  i» 
allowed  to  arrange  by  contract  other  avoidances  of  Italiility  which 
the  law  would  not  sustain  in  any  case  but  his.  In  short,  hccaiisc 
of  the  Hpecial  riskii  and  perils  incidental  to  transport  by  scAj  there 
have  sprung  nji  various  exemptions  from  liability,  haXh  statutory  and 
olhcT,  which  the  sbipowner  alone  enjoys  in  the  pursnit  of  his 
business.  The  question  now  arises,  ii  it  to  the  public  interest  to 
continue  all  or  any  of  thcBC  special  exemptions,  seeing  that  coinci- 
dentally  with  thcrn,  and  because  of  theni,  there  lias  also  !>pning  tip  a 
system  of  premiums  upon  ignorance,  upon  uegligeuce,  and  even 
oocaaioually  upon  what  is  still  worse,  which  lead,  it  is  believed,  to 
needless  sacrifices  both  of  property  and  of  life? 

It  »ecms  to  me  that  the  answer  which  the  public  will  be  tempted 
to  give  to  this  question  will  differ  from  that  which  the  shipowners 
will  offer.  I  venture  to  predict,  nevertheless,  a  very  wide-spread 
acquiescence  with  the  main  purpose  of  Mr.  Chamberlain— that  of 
making  the  safety  of  a  shi]>  and  her  crew  an  object  of  substantial 
pecuniary  interest  to  the  owners.  It  is  repugnant  to  public  senti- 
ment and  against  public  policy,  for  the  State  to  participate  in  u 
system  which  makes  the  sacrifice  of  life  ami  property  a  means  of 
gain  ;  and,  in  these  days,  with  a  free  Parliamcut  in  fuU  [operation, 
the  State  in  some  degree  participates  in  the  system  all  the  while  it 
tolerates  it.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  of  whose  skill  in  gauging  both 
popular  and  Parliamentary  seutiment  wc  have  had  many  proofs,  wilt 
not  fail  to  srcure  general  and  hearty  support  in  his  dcflire  to  get 
this,  his  main  principle,  confirmed.  So  far  as  this  principle  affects 
the  matter,  tbc  Merchant  Shipping  Bill,  which  will  soon  be  before 
Parliament,  it  ia  presumed,  is  certain  of  its  second  reading. 

But  when  the  Bill  passes  into  Committee,  every  clause  of  its 
provisions  bearing  upon  the  pecuniary  liability  of  the  owner,  and 
his  right  to  insure,  will  be  most  jealously,  and  not  unnaturally, 
scanned,  because,  while  no  conscientious  owner  would  wish  to  retain 
even  the  chance  upjiortunity  of  making  a  profit  out  of  the  destruction 
of  life  and  property,  the  owner's  risks  under  the  common  law,  were 
they  renewed,  would  be  truly  formidable,  and  in  the  very  nature  of 
the  case  such  aa  ordinary  traders  are  not  liable  to.  The  dctcrmiuation 
of  the  owner's  liability  will  therefore  branch  out  into  two  parts,  one 
of  which  will  have  to  rio  with  the  removal  of  all  incentives  to  reck- 
lessness, mere  especially  in  matters  of  iusuraucc;  and  the  other 
with  the  retention  of  all  such  protections  as  are  necessary,  even  for 
the  most  capable  and  substantial  owners,  in  carrying  on  the  trade 
of  tbc  world  over  tbc  surface  of  the  sea.  We  have  here  u  problem 
which,  whatever  may  be  the  provisions  of  the  Go>ernment  Bill,  will 
doubtless  have  to  iind  its  final  detailed  solution  in  one  of  those 
Grand  Committees  of  the  House  of  Commons  which  have  proved  so 
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well  ailaplctl  for  such  purposes.  Tlie  Bankruptcy  Dili  affurded  Mr. 
lainberlaiii  an  opportutiity  of  showing  haw  a  clever  Ariiiistcr,  who 
th  ku'jvs  bis  own  mind  and  is  capably  of  disccruiug  I'roin  {>oint 
to  [luiut  what  is  rcaiionatilc  and  fair  iu  the  views  uf  uthent,  can  tura 
Grand  Committee  to  arcnnnt  by  means  of  fruitful  and  reproduc- 
diacu^isious ;  the  Merchaut  Shipping  Bill  will  furnish  a  similar 
sortunitj,  and  it  may  be  hoped  with  an  equally  fortunate  result. 


Ope  thiu(^  seems  perfectly  clear,  and   that   is,  that  the  object   of 
the  proposed  legislation  touching  liability  ought  to  receive  the   ap- 
proval  of  shipowners  «,'ciiprally,  for   the  few  recklesa  traders  are  in 
every  way  the  worst  enemies  of  the  shipowning  body.      It  would  be 
lo  the  iutercat,  one  would  suppose — to  the  natural  and  legitimate 
teivst — uf  Huhstantial  and  respectable  owners  to  assist   the   State 
withdrawing  from  incompetent  and  reckless  men  every  exceptional 
privilege  which  they  cujoy.     This  is  not,  however,  the  course  which 
le   pursue.      Mr.    Nnthaiiicl   Dunlop,  of  Glasgow,  in   a  published 
tcr  oddressed  to  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  says  that  if 
there  be  any  owners  who  eouduct  their  business  in  conscious  disre- 
d  of  safety,  they  must  be  very  few  indeefl,  adding,  "  tlie  possibly 
Kmiuol  class  of  shipowners  dwindles  into  insigniticance,  and  the 
umniption  that  much  of  the  trade  is  done  in  deliberate  disregard  of 
ty  is  erroneous."      lie  must   forgive  me  for  saying  that  this 
iguagc   dues  not  appear  so  clear  and  convincing   as     could    be 
ihed.     I  conld  understand  the  contention  that  such  men  as  guilty 
"ovucra  do  not  exists  although  it  would  be  quite  impossible  to  accept 
it,  for  it  would  be  contrary  to  many  known  facts.      But   how   it   is 
pimible  for  any   criminal  class  of  owners,   If   such  there  bCj  to 
"dviudle  into  iusigniflcauce,"   1   cannot  understand;  and  the   sug- 
gestion that  tlie  deliberate  disregard  of  human  life  on  the  part  of 
trea  a   very  small  number  of    owners  would  be   an   iosignificant 
ittcr,  coming  from  a  geullemau  who  writes  on   behalf  of  ship- 
acrs  gecerally.  is  calculated  to  bring  their  views  under  suspicion. 
I  tm  not  concerned  to  defend  all  that  the  Board  of  Trade  have  said 
Fi  r>-cpnl  rirculars ;    I    shall   presently  have   occasion   to   pass  some 
niiaama  upon  certain  of  their  remarks ;  but  it  seems  to  mc  that  it 
ii  t  rcTj   great  mistake   indeed   for  any  oue  to    presume  that  the 
?ochant  statements  put  forth  with   the   sanction  of  the   President 
jching  reckless  ownership  can  he  disposed  of  by  first  so  uarruwing 
ibcm  down  as  to  apply  them  only  to    those  persons  who   sometimes 
dchheratcly  seek  to  cast  away  ships,  and  then  questiouing  the  exist- 
ence of  any  such  class  at  alt.     Mr.  Ptimsoll,  with  all  his  drawbacks, 
w«i  strong  enough  in  1875  to  sweep  away  all  such  rejoinders  to  his 
rrprt-vcnialions,  and  wc  may  be    [lerlectly  certain  that  Mr.  Chamber- 
UiD,  GTcn  a&  au  individual  member  of  Parliament,  and  still  more  as 
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n  rcspousiblo  Minister  of  the  Crovn,  will  readily  set  aside  all    »u(& 
ftcswen  to  liis  carefully- prepared  statements. 

Thr  fturt  18,  and  it  i»  perfectly  wcU  known,  thj»t  there  arc  circnm- 
fttancea  which  inrito  mncb  spooulatiTo  trading  on  the  sea^  and  the 
common  run  of  men  would  hove  to  change  their  natures  if  they 
failed  to  yield  at  times  to  the  temptations  which  shipowning  often  pre- 
sents to  them.  Some  of  them — it  is  safe  and  satisfaetory  to  any, 
some  few  of  them  only — seek  to  make  the  very  most  of  their 
chance*,  and  have  regard  solely  to  possible  profits,  whatever  the  risk*. 
Bnt  a  far  larf^er  number,  who  arc  not  unmindful  of  the  lives  and 
property  committed  to  their  care,  but  are  nevertheless  nrgcd  by 
pecuniary  eousidcrations  to  make  their  business  profitable,  iail  short 
of  that  fltem  and  close  ccmtrol  over  their  undertakiugn  which 
alone  can  avert  danger,  leanup  more  to  others  than  can,  with  a 
proper  regard  to  safety,  be  intrusted  to  tbem.  In  shoi-t,  however 
little  creditable  it  may  Ijc  either  to  our  Cliristianity  or  to  our 
civilization,  the  competilionfi  of  modern  trade  break  down  many  or 
those  protectioiis  which  both  our  Christianity  and  our  ci^nlizatiou 
would  preserve  if  they  eonld,  and  no  satisfactory  cnnclusious  can  be 
reached  by  those  persons  who  ignore  this  manifesit  state  of  things, 
deny  that  the  State  is  bound  to  do  its  beat  to  avert  it*  worst  ev 
On  the  other  band,  it  is  obvious  that  whatever  is  done  must  be  done 
witli  due  regard  to  those  conditions — and  there  arc  such  conditions 
— which  make  abipowning,  at  its  best^  a  more  or  Icis  hazardous 
business.  It  is  difficult  to  sec  bow  this  object  can  be  better  accom- 
plished than  by  asking  Parliament  to  affirm  the  ])rinciple  tliat  all 
premiums  and  iudueemcnts  to  reckless  ownership  shall  be,  as  fur 
as  possible,  withdrawn,  and  afterwards  to  apply  itself,  with  the  aid 
of  the  many  shipowners  who  sit  in  the  Honse  of  Commons,  to  such 
a  settlement  of  clauses  as  would  leave  the  honest  and  capable  owner 
everywhere  free  to  conduct  his  business  in  his  own  way,  within  the 
limits  of  that  principle.  This  is  the  course  shndowcd  forth  in  Mr. 
Chamberluiu's  circulars,  and  it  will  comniaxid  the  approval  of  moiit 
reasonable  persons.  There  is  nothing  whatever  in  his  antecedents 
to  jostify  the  fear  that  he  will  prove  cither  unable  or  imwilliug  to 
sympathize  with  the  Icgitiroate  wishes  of  shipowners,  or  rcgardltts 
in  any  degree  of  the  sensitive  conditions,  so  to  tpeak,  nnder  which 
our  great  maritime  trade  has  eume  to  be  one  of  the  wonders  of  the 
world. 

The  IcgislatioD  proposed  in  the  other  branch  of  the  new  scbeoii 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  is  of  the  most  sweep 
description,  and  covers  the  whole  ground  over  which  so  m 
contests  between  the  Board  of  Trade,  ou  the  one  hand,  end  a 
owners  and  men  of  science  and  of  technical  skill  on  the  other,  I 
been  fought.     In  the  November  number   of  this    Rr.vinw  I 
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fcreuce  to  the  public  demand  which  is  uow  being  matlc  for  such 
tlic  mftni^eiuciit  of  the  mercantile  mtLrine  wnrk  of  the 
rade  u  vouid  fiiablc  It  to  iuilucnoc  that  uiariuc  fur  good 
in  mtkttf  wajti,  dircot  aui)  iudlrect,  and  I  confess  th&t  ou  readiug  the 
^'  lam  of  the  Board,  1  began  to  fear  lest  our  last  state 

'  rs  might  be  worse  thau  our  first.  When  I  foond. 
the  Board  of  Trade  telling  ub  that  there  may  be  a  danger  iu  too 
ich  science ;  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  calculate  one's  ccntro 
gravity  in  order  to  stand  upri<;ht,  and  that  the  ])hilonoiihcr 
10  gruided  bis  walk  fay  the  stars  fell  into  a  well,  we  uatartdly  begin 
feci  less  surprise  at  the  past,  and  Ic:bs  hope  fur  the  future,  than 
ever.  \Vc  could  not  forget  that  it  is  precisely  the  moat  practical  men 
vbo  have  drawn  attcution  in  the  most  urgcut  manner  to  some  of  the 
feet*  in  mprchint  ships  whieli  the  Board  of  Trade  have  passed  by 
inoticed,  and  that  it  is  just  such  remarks  as  the  Itonrd  now  make 
that  hare  done  much  to  produce  the  want  of  confidence  which  was 
becoming  so  gentTal.  I  may  be  suppoftcd,  as  the  author  of  the 
Daphne  Report,  to  have  a  special  interest  in  the  remark  which 
the  l]uard  uow  think  it  worth  while  to  make,  to  the  efTect  that  "  to 
«omc  untutored  laymen  it  may  not  soora  an  abRolutely  new  dis- 
covery to  tiud  that  a  body  floating  high  ont  of  water  is  liable 
locapiUM;"  but  I  quote  the  wonls  aa  a  timely  illustration  of  that 
w»nt  of  scientific  discernraeut  which  have  marked  too  many  of  these 
Board  of  Trade  productions.  An  "  untutored  layman,"  acting  upon 
the  idea  that  every  Teasel  6oating  high  out  of  water  is  liable  to 
tipiise^  might  naturally  be  expected  to  impose  upon  shipbuilders 
unuflccssary  exptmses  in  sinking  ships  deeper;  whereas  a  man 
technical  akill  would  know  perfectly  well  that  the  condition  of 
tini*  lii^h  out  of  the  M-uter  often  attends  the  very  maximum  amouut 
»tahility,  and  iti  only  dangerous  when  associated  with  other  con- 
JUB,  It  is  to  miss  the  whole  point  and  value  of  such  cases  as  that 
Dophnv  to  fail  to  see  in  what  way  exceptional  danger  is 
ited  by  them. 
Bat  it  vould  be  wrong  to  dwell  upon  these  minor  manifestations 
inec  between  the  Board  of  Trade  view  and  my  own  iu 
of  this  nature,  when  a  great  and  radical  change  of  procedui'o 
proposed  fur  public  coniii deration,  and  therefore  I  pass  on  to  notice 
tW  purport  and  scope  of  the  new  scheme.  And  here  it  must 
M  frankly  nckuowledged  that,  after  taking  paius  to  iuform  myself  as 
1II7  and  aa  author! titively  as  possible  respecting  the  contemplated 
IDg  of  the  new  system,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  tliat  the 
It  proposals  deserve,  and  will  receive,  the  hearty  support  of 
(wuly  all  those  who,  like  myself,  have  long  desired  to  see  a  new  de- 
!«rtnre.  The  I'rcsideut  and  liigh  officers  of  the  Uoard  of  Trade 
itly  aware  that  the  changes  proposed  involve  the  surrendci* 
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of  many  of  tbose  powers  of  iutcrrereticc  with,  and  control  o\-cr,  tl 
mercantile  marine  with  wliich  the  last  Parliament  euduwcd  thei 
atid  thoy  take  rcry  great  pains  to  show,  and  expend  no  lit! 
eloquence  upon  showing,  bow  impossible  it  is  for  a  Government  De- 
partment tu  exercise  a  minute  control  orer  so  T&&t  a  service  as  Ll 
mercantile  marine  of  the  country  has  become.  There  may 
persons — there  probably  arc — wlio  advocate  this  extended  control ;  but 
I  believe  tliey  are  both  \et»  numerous  and  le&t  influential  than  &eem* 
to  be  supposed.  The  anthor,  or  authors,  of  the  last  Board  of  Trade 
Jfcroorandnm  make  the  mistake  of  thinking- that  all  those  who  have 
urged  the  best  possible  fuIGlmcut  of  the  le^alation  of  18r5-<j  are 
necessarily  advocates  of  extreme  Government  interference.  Rut  tliii 
is  by  no  means  true.  Speaking  for  myself,  1  may  say  that,  while 
urgiug  iu  the  Session  of  1875  that  the  interference  upon  whicli  the 
House  of  Commons  was  resolved  should  be  made  as  useful  as 
poosible,  both  in  its  form  and  iu  it«  methods  of  applix^tion ; 
while  deploring,  as  I  have  since  done,  the  employment  upon  >o  scriot 
a  duty  of  |>enwns  not  thoroughly  qualified  to  dischai^  it,  I  feel 
myself  perfectly  free  to  welcome  any  proposab  which  will  give  anil 
crease  of  safety,  while  nxlucing  the  direct  interference  of  the  Bci 
with  the  constnictionj  equipment,  and  working  of  ships.  In  the 
last  Mcmoraudum  {which  1  have  sooftcu  to  refer  to)  the  Doard  pail 
a  picture  of  a  Government  Department  with  an  all- sufficient  stafl*  ai 
au  all- wise  Alinistcr  at  its  head  "  guiding,  warning,  managing 
the  Mercantile  Marine ;"  it  is  a  beautiful  picture,  say  they,  "  but 
alas !  it  is  a  dream  ;  it  is  not  Knglish,  and  it  ia  not  practicable."  It 
is  a  dream,  no  doubt,  but  it  is  a  dream  that,  so  far  as  1  know,  was 
dreamt  by  no  one  outside  of  Whitehall  Gardens.  This  is  a  mati 
however,  upim  which  it  is  not  at  all  ucccsxary  to  dwell  now  that 
dream  is  dispelled,  and  a  vastly  better  scheme  is  offered  to  our  con- 
sideration. 

Tlie  whole  of  the  administrative  section,  so  to  apeak,  of  Mr.  Chai 
berlain's  ncM'  proposals  is  duniinatcd  by  one  idea,  or  rather  by 
purpose — that  of  directly  associating  the  large  body  of  rpspon>db1e 
shipowners  of  this  country  with  the  Government  in  the  futui 
operations  of  the  Board  of  Trade  upon  merchant  shipping  aSui 
and  surely  uo  object  cau  be  more  legitimate  or  more  statesmanlike 
than  this.  It  may  nut  bo  very  n^runcilable  with,  and  certainlyj 
not  the  outcome  of,  any  abstract  theory  of  government  ;  but  it 
emiuently  Knglish,  and  cmiucutly  characterized  by  that  praeti< 
sense  which  has  always  weighed  mure  with  our  Pnrliamcnts 
people  than  any  abstract  theonr'  could  weigh.  As  regards  tho  Lc 
Marine  Courts,  or  Courts  of  First  Instance,  which  will  practi< 
work  in  many  cases  without  any  of  the  furmalittcs  of  a  Court,  th| 
operation  will  be  this  :  tlie  Local  Marine  Board,  or  the  shipowners  ol 
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port,  as  the  case  may  be,  will  elect  one  of  the  two  uicmbcn  of  the 
Court,  who  will  be  paid  ciUier  by  fixed  salary  ur  by  fi«8,  "  probably 
iu  ihc  first  instance  by  fees,  with  a  fixed  miniuium  salary."  The  other 
irmbcr  would  be  the  Buanl  of  Tnidc  otlieer  of  the  port.  Whenever 
ly  shi|iowucr  or  his  representative  18  dissatisiied  with  the  course 
nch  the  Roard  of  Trade  officer  is  taking  in  respect  of  his  ship,  he 
rill  require  that  the  rcprcscutatire  of  the  body  of  shijmwuers  shall  be 
}pculed  to.  The  two  members  of  the  local  Court  will  then  meet 
ftnd  confer,  and,  vhcii  necessary,  take  evidence,  and  th(!n  one  of  two 
things  innst  follow  :  cither  they  will  agree  or  they  will  dificr;  in  the 
inner  case,  they  will  issue  an  order  whieh  will  be  binding  upon  all 
krtics :  in  the  latter  case,  they  will  refer  the  qiieation  to  the  Central 
Shipping  CummissioucrSj  who  will  constitute  the  Court  of  Appeal^ 
aod  who  will  ^ve  a  binding  decision. 

That  this  arrangement  ought  to  siatisfy,  and  will  uatisfyj  the  great 

tiody  of  shipowners  seems   pretty  certain.     It   is   true   that    Mr. 

Dunlop,   whom   I   have   (quoted    before,   recomnicnda   an   alternative 

iucal   tribunal   composed   wholly   of  representative   shipowners,  and 

:  "  1  believe  a  Courts  composed  exclusively  of  elected  reprcsen- 

tive  Bhipowncnt,  assisted  by  a  legjd  assessor,  with  its  ])rucecdtngs 

to  the  public^  could  be  safely  trusted  to  regulate  the  conduct  of 

shipping  trade  in  the  matters  referred   to  in  the  memorandum.'* 

is   needles  to   consider  whether   such  a  Court  could    be   safely 

sted  or  not ;  tlic  answer  to  the  propoi^al  is,  that  it  most  assuredly 

not  be  trusted  by  those  whoso  interests  conflict  or  compete 

Hth  those  of  the  shipowner.      It  is  not  to  be  for  a  moment  supposed 

bat  either  tlie  country  or  the  Legislature  would  listen  to  a  proposal 

iiliicb  provides  that,  when  a  number  of  seamen,  or  even  a  single 

ttaman,  appeals  to  his  country  for  protectiou  against  being  sent  to 

^wa  in   a  ship  which  he  l}elieves  to   lie   dangerously  overladen  and 

fly  to  founder,  bis  country  will  refer  him  to  a  Court  of  shipowners 

, whose  aggregate  interests,  to  say  the  least,  are,  or  are  supposed 

in    hotirly  competition  with  the  aggregate  interests  of  their 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  in  any  local  shipping  Court 

ihontd  be  an   adequate  representation  of  interests  other  than 

lof  the  shipo^vuer, 

Tte  qnesLion  that  will   arise  in   connection    with  the  proposed 

Marine  Courts  will  be  whether  a  liuglc  Hoard  of  Trade  rcpre- 

tive,  with  no  more  influence   than   the  shipuwning   reprcsi:uta- 

^VB*  furaishcs    an    adequate  representation    botb   of    the    public 

it  and  of  tbe  interest  of  the  crews  employed.      It  may  be  not 

ftnniturally  argued    tliat   the   crews   need   a<(   much,  aud  us  direct, 

'^itneotEtion  as  the  owners,  aud  that  a  Board  of  Trade  olEeer 

n'tirrhL-ots  neither  party  in  particular,  but  the  public  interest  only. 

It  ajipcars  in  tup,  however,  that  this  would  be  a   misconception    of 
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the  scheme  praiiosetl.  That  Bchcme,  although  it  takes  the  putk 
form  which  is  likely  to  suggest  the  above  objection,  does  not 
the  eleutiou  of  a  mcmhcr  of  the  Court  iato  the  hands  of  the  Loc 
Marine  Board  or  oftlie  ahipontierH  aolelv  as  a  means  ufrrprrsentit]| 
eloss  iDterc&t.  M'hen  a  ship  is  about  to  proceed  to  sea  she  contaii 
other  lives  than  those  of  the  seaniru,  and  xhc  embodies  interests 
^rliieli  the  seamen  hare  neither  risk  nor  resfwnsihility.  When 
owner  is  able  to  reecver  after  a  lo«s  the  bare  value  of  his  veuii 
Kuc'h  are  the  esi^uuies  of  trade,  that  the  loss  of  his  ship  nnd 
interruption  uf  ids  business  may  involve  the  ruin  of  himself  and 
family.  And,  ajiart  altogether  from  the  owner  and  from  the  et 
the  safety  of  our  merchant  marine  is  of  direct  importance  to  muM 
tudcs  of  persons.  Now,  whatever  may  be  the  danger  of  learii 
individual  owners  to  do  as  they  please,  it  is  certain  that  shipovni 
actiug  in  their  corporate  capacity,  and  electing  a  person  to  deal 
publicly  uith  all  kinds  of  shipping  (jucstious,  will,  in  a  very  large 
sense,  bring  to  bear  upon  their  choice  precisely  that  knowledge 
experience  which  are  valuable  to  other  interests  ;  aud,  therefi 
although  elected  by  owners,  the  elected  member  of  the  new  Cot 
will  represent  a  great  deal  more  (especially  in  business  kuowledj 
and  experience)  than  the  narrower  interest  of  the  owner  tjua  owu( 
and  will  scarcely  represent  at  ail  any  dangerous  interest  which  some 
owners  now  intsscss.  There  is  a  verj'  true,  and  a  very  broad,  soi 
tlicrefore  in  wliic-h  the  one  elected  member  of  the  new  Local  C'oi 
will  represent  shipping  interests  generally,  which  slate  of  things  w( 
he  much  interfered  with  if  the  principle  of  election  were  extent 
further,  or  if  the  number  of  those  eomposiug  the  Court  were 
creased.  Besides  this,  any  increase  in  the  utunbers  of  the  Court, 
any  extension  uf  the  elective  principle,  would  tend  to  deprive 
new  Court  of  its  simplicity  aud  power  of  prompt  aetiou,  nhich 
BO  very  ncccteary  where  so  many  eases  arc  likely  to  arise.  " 
number  of  ships  which  leave  the  Tyne  on  a  busy  day  is  not  h 
than  70,  and  of  those  which  leave  the  Jersey  aud  of  those  wlud^ 
leave  CardilT  scarcely  less,  and  so  on  at  other  ports.  The  ni 
her  of  those  which  leave  London  on  an  ordinaiy  day  exceeds 
ou  a  bus^  day,  300."  It  is  manifest  that  a  Loi.>al  Court  which 
to  deal  with  such  a  marine  as  this  must  be  small,  and  therefore 
capable  uf  immediate  action,  and  any  increase  of  the  proposed 
number  of  two  would  imperil  its  efficiency.  The  Hoard  of  Trade 
officer,  possessing  an  equal  voice  with  the  other  mcmbor  of  tho 
Court,  will  furnish  that  guarantee  of  iiidcjwndence  which  is  m 
sftry,  and  will  virtually  aud  necessarily,  from  the  nature  of 
case,  Ik;  before  everything  the  protector  of  the  seaman,  since  hu~ 
function  is  to  make  seaworthinr^A  his  jirimary  care.  In  theae 
"  Courts    of    Fint    Instauce,''    therefore,  it  seems  to   mo  that  the 
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rwideut  of  the  Board  of  Traile    has    devised  a    jiystem,  the  sim- 
ilicitjT  and  pmnii^f^  of  whicii  will  insure  Its  general  adoption. 

But  11  is  ubviuua  llxat  cubch  matit  arise,  and  frfiquetitly  arise,  upou 
bicU  the  two  nicmlicra  of  the  Local  Marine  Court  will  be  uuablc  io 
and  this  want  of  agreement  will  probably  occur  much  ofteiicr 
some  Courts  lliaii  in  others,  according  to  the  style  and  cliaraclcr  of 
tlw  tvo  men  comiMxing  the  Court.  We  cannot  conceal  from  our- 
wlvea  the  fact  that  in  »ome  jwrts  the  elected,  and  in  others  the 
GoTcmmcnl,  member  will  prove  the  stronger  man  of  the  two,  and 
hiTe  his  own  way  oftoner;  and  this  state  of  things  can  only  be 
roDedicd  by  tht-  operation  of  a  powerful  rrntral  body.  This  very 
ffD^e«tioa  touches  upou  a  ground  of  anxiety  which,  I  am  glad 
tzjf  my  inquiries  have  dis{K:Ued.  It  would  ucvcr  be  satisfactory 
'  "  untry  to  liiifnv  that  a  Terydin'erent  iini'Hteui  prcrailcd,  aay  on 
''  ,  :tnd  at  Ciir.hH',  and  that  shijts  vliich  were  pronounced  safe  as 
nganls  load  at  one  i>ort,  and  allowed  to  jnDcecd  to  sea,  were 
pronounced  unsafe  at  nuotlicr  port  when  carrying  precisely  the  same 
lowl.  Vet  all  the  time  the  two  members  of  each  of  the  Local 
Courla  Oj^rccd,  there  would  be  no  appeal  to  the  higher  Court.  When 
ike  two  meml)ers  of  the  Court  disagree,  there  must,  of  course,  he  an 
finieal ;  but  wc  here  ace  that  there  may  be  ground  for  some  sort  of 
iQ  on  ilie  {wrt  of  the  Shipping  Commissioners  at  times  even 
hen  there  is  no  local  disagreement  between  the  two  members  of  a 
urt,  but  when  there  is  a  marked  disaj^recraeut  between  ihc 
of  two  separate  Cotirts  at  two  different  porta.  This 
ishes  the  necessity  for  making;  the  Merclmnt  Shipping  Com- 
n  something  more  than  a  Court  of  Appeal,  and  for  so  oonsti- 
ing  U,  and  so  relating  it  to  the  Board  of  Trade  itself,  as  to  ea- 
Ic  it  to  reflate  and  harmonize  the  working  of  the  whole  system. 
And  here  I  think  will  be  found  the  most  valuable  element  of  all 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  propoeals  in  this  matter.  The  want  that  has  so 
loug  been  felt  everywhere  has  been  that  of  just  such  a  central  body 
is  proposedi  wholly  devoted  to  merchant  shipping,  towards  which 
y  oil  questions  aficctiug  the  safety  of  merchant  ships,  and  more 
lly  of  the  more  dangtrous  of  their  number  (vix.,  those 
to  tlie  carrijige  of  cargo),  would  naturally  gravitate,  and 
from  which  would  emanate  the  results  of  the  most  careful  investi- 
liou  whj<'h  eau  be  applied  to  every  question  that  comes  before 
-ijbippieg  Courts.  These  results  would  take  two  forms :  1. 
oo»  upou  all  eases  of  appeal ;  2.  Suggestions  for  the  eon- 
Icmtion  and  guidance  of  the  Boaid  of  Trude  in  carrying  out 
mnltifarions  executive  duties.  The  Commission  would  also  be  a 
y  to  which  the  Board  of  Trade  could  refer  all  such  questions  oon- 
lerchant  shipping  as  presented  great  difficulty,  and  needed 
al  consideration.      I  believe   I  am  correct   in  saying  that 
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none  of  the  above  duties  will  be  regarded  as  lying  outside  the  scope 
of  the  Coiumisitioucrs,  allhou^U  the  ouly  way  in  wliich  there  will  be 
auy  direct  intervention  on  their  part  with  the  business  of  tlio  ports 
woxiM  be  that  of  issuing  its  decisiuns  as  a  Court  iu  Appeal  c:u»es. 
This  withhuldiug  of  the  Commissiuuers  from  the  vexed  qucstioui  of 
fiuurd  of  Trade  administration,  while  securing  for  them  the  nc- 
ceasary  independence  of  a  Court,  would  l>c  au  immense  relief  to  the 
executive  officers  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  both  iu  lx}udoQ  and  at  the 
ports,  because  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  -would  have 
in  the  Coromisaiouers  an  independent  and  judicial  body  whom  he 
might  consult  whenever  serious  difficulties  of  admin istratiou  arose. 
At  present  it  ia  impossible  to  fail  to  sympathize  with  the  position  oif 
the  Board  of  Trade  officers  at  Whitehall,  upon  nhom  are  laid  the  in- 
terpretation and  L'uforcemcDt  cf  Arts  of  Parliament  which  are  o|>culy 
resisted  by  some  shipowners,  and  which,  whether  enforced  or  not,  the 
officers  themselves  regard  as  unavoidably  vexatious.  Part  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  sehcme  will  douh'lt:^  be  to  repeal  some  of  these  Act* ; 
another  part,  as  we  have  seen,  is  to  bring  the  knowledge  and 
responsibility  of  shipownci's  into  operation  in  aid  of  the  reaaonabta 
enforcement  of  the  law  ;  and  the  remaining  part  is  to  embody  legal 
knowledge,  shipping  experience,  and  technical  skill  in  a  high  and  in- 
dependent Commission,  which  will  decide  disputed  points,  and  bring 
together  the  fruits  of  experience  for  the  benefit  of  the  mercautile 
marine  and  of  the  country. 

Snch  a  body  as  the  proposed  Commission  may  be  expected  to  give 
great  satisfaction  to  shipowners  generally,  because  it  will  be  raised 
above  those  influences  which  have  made  Board  of  Trade  interference 
with  shipping  often  uncertain,  often  merely  tentative,  and  not  uo 
qnently  capricious.  What  men  require  in  business  Ijcfore  all  thin 
arc  uniformity,  certainly,  and  definitencsM.  Iu  the  absence  of  these, 
interference  is  sure  to  be  both  irritating  and  costly.  There  ia  at 
present  a  lamentable  absence  of  evcr^'thiiig  like  formnlatiou  of 
qualities  and  conditions  of  ships  and  of  types  of  ships,  and  the  w< 
which  a  Central  Commission  could  do,  or  conld  readily  have  del 
in  this  respect,  would  be  invaluable  to  owners,  and  gratefully  accept 
by  tliem. 

1  cannot  do  justice  to  my  own  view  of  thin  subject  without  sAyi^ 
that  I  believe  the  mercantile  tearinc  has  of  late  years  suffered  mu( 
from  the  aliscncc  of  what  may  be  called  that  assistance  which 
rentral  body,  and  only  a  central  body,  could  furnish.  Tlie  idea  of 
Government  l^epartment,  or  of  an  official  central  body,  controUing 
construction  ol  merchant  sliips,  is  iu  these  days  as  absurd  a« 
untimely.  Control  involves  restraint,  and  any  restraint  of  the  shtp- 
OM'ner  or  shipbuilder,  in  the  abseuce  of  threatened  injury  to  life  »nd 
property,  would  work  whulesaie  mischief.      But,  on  the  other  haii 
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one  of  the  most  valuable  serriccs  which  a  central  flepartment^  whether 
Gororitmcnt  or  not,  can  render  to  any  profession  or  business  is  to 
classify,  complete,  autl  formulate  the  facts  which  come  before  it^  and 
ciroalatc  the  results  for  the  benefit  of  others^  leaving  thorn  to  profit 
by  tlicni  or  not  as  they  may  choose.  Tbcrc  have  been  within  my 
knowledge  classed  of  merchant  ships  built  of  an  essentially  dangerous 
character  for  the  service  they  have  had  to  perform,  but  the  danger  of 
which  was  not  known  to  those  nho  ordered  and  sailed  them,  nor  to 
othcn  until  successive  losses  and  collateral  circnmstanccs  drew  atten- 
tion to  them.  A  central  authority,  accustomed  to  record  and  classify 
the  particulars  of  sbipSj  would  have  had  no  difficulty  in  discerning 
Ihcir  true  character,  or  (by  means  to  Mbich  uo  one  could  jjossibly 
Inject)  in  advising  the  panics  concerned  of  tlie  danger  incurred.  It 
would  be  wrong,  in  my  opinion,  to  make  this  the  statutory  duty  of 
any  oflieial  body  whatever ;  but  the  performance  of  such  an  occa- 
Monal  service  to  the  mercantile  marine,  when  it  grew  naturally  out 
of  the  duties  of  an  office,  would  conform  perfectly  to  the  whole 
v|>irit  in  which  the  reforms  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  appear  to  be 
cai.i'eived. 

t  have  already  had  occasion  to  touch  upon  the  relation  in  which 
•cientific  knowledge,  and  more  especially  knowledge  of  the  principles 
of  naval  architecture,  stands  to  the  question  of  the  security  of  our 
mercantile  marine.  I  recognize  at  once  the  importance  and  the 
delicacy  of  this  question— its  importance,  because  the  only  protec- 
tion which  can  be  relied  upon  to  secure  a  great  maritime  service 
from  continual  catastrophes  must  he  evolved  from  a  correct  know- 
ledge of  those  laws  and  jirinciplcs  by  which  the  seas,  and  the  ships 
that  cruss  them,  are  regulated^  its  delicacy,  because  I  know  but  too 
wrH  how  liable  acientific  men  often  are  to  neglect  some  of  the  consi- 
derations which  never  ought  to  be  lost  sight  of.  Still,  it  is  perfectly 
true,  as  the  Board  of  Trade  Memorandum  says,  that  "no  one  with  a 
grain  of  sense  will  depreciate  science,  whether  that  of  the  naval 
architect,  of  the  engineer,  or  of  the  seaman;  the  merchant  shipping 
of  the  cotintrj-  reijuirea  and  employs  more  of  it  daily."  And  that 
which  constitutes  the  special  danger  of  neglecting  the  science  which 
should  regulate  the  construction  and  working  uf  shi|i8  is  the  awful 
nature  of  the  consequences  that  ensue.  Vou  may  neglect  sonietluDg 
in  constructing  a  machine,  and  the  machine  wilt  break  down,  but  it 
rnny  be  repaircil  ;  you  may  build  a  bouse  badly,  and  its  foundation 
«ill  yield  or  its  walls  give  way,  but  the  evil  may  be  remedied;  but 
if  ft  ship  is  so  constructed  as  to  yield  under  ocean  strains,  or  to  lose 
•.^:«l)iHty  as  her  fuel  is  consumed,  both  ship  and  all  on  board  are 
iiivuWcd  in  iuhtant  destruction.  It  is  this  consideration  that, 
io  Uoft  country,  has  made  the  science  of  naval  architecture 
wbot  it  is  ttroong  us — viz.,  the    outcome   of  the    felt   necessities 
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of  the  shipbuilder  and  shipowner.  Judging  from  my  own  exper- 
ience, although  it  has  been  my  duty  to  watch  and  study  every 
development  of  the  scientific  branches  of  the  naval  constructor's 
work,  I  can  say  with  confidence  that  the  theoretical  and  practical 
developments  of  naval  architecture  have  proceeded  together  in  this 
country  in  a  manner  that  is  most  gratifying.  I  know  of  nothing 
which  has  been  done  among  us  under  the  inspirations  of  pure  theoiy 
in  contravention  of  any  well-assured  results  of  practical  experience. 
Nor  have  the  more  scientific  members  of  the  profession  ever  been  ia 
serious  conflict  with  practical  shipbuilders.  On  the  contrary,  many 
of  the  scientific  labours  undertaken  by  the  Admiralty,  by  Lloyd's, 
and  by  private  firms,  have  been  entered  upon  at  the  express  desire 
of  practical  shipbuilders  and  shipowners  who  felt  the  necessity  of 
extended  investigations.  During  the  last  few  months  I  have  been 
urged  by  quite  a  considerable  number  of  shipbuilders,  and  by  not  a 
few  shipowners,  to  put  into  some  simple  and  convenient  form,  which 
should  he  as  little  mathematical  as  possible,  the  principles  which 
govern  the  stability  of  ships,  and  to  exhibit  as  clearly  as  may  be  the 
changes  which  a  ship's  stability  undergoes  under  various  conditions 
of  loading,  consumption  of  fuel,  &e.  There  is  no  jealousy  of  science 
in  this  matter,  and  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  application  of 
science,  as  we  regard  it,  is  itself  as  practical  and  as  urgent  a  part  of 
the  joint  work  of  the  shipbuilder  and  the  shipowner  as  is  the  build- 
ing, the  manning,  or  the  navigation  of  the  vessel.  This  is  why  I 
note  with  satisfaction  that,  while  one  of  the  Merchant  Shipping 
Commissioners  is  "to  be  a  lawyer,  and  another  a  retired  shipowner, 
the  other  is  to  be  "  a  person  having  special  technical  knowledge  in 
the  construction  of  ships."  This  is  the  first  important  recognition  of 
the  need  of  scientific  skill  which  the  Board  of  Trade  has  made  public 
since  the  shipping  legislation  of  1875,  and  it  is  the  highest  recogni- 
tion that  could  possibly  now  be  given.  To  no  one  will  it  be  more 
acceptable  than  to  those  many  shipowners  who  ardently  desire  to  see 
the  Government  relations  to  the  mercantile  marine  placed  upon  a 
sound,  a  scientific,  and  a  definite  basis. 

E.  J.  Reed. 
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SINCE  the  arrival  of  the  Transvaal  Delegates  in  England  the  affairs 
of  that  State,  and  of  South  Africa  generally,  have  commanded 
a  fair  share  of  public  attentiou.     Different  opinions  have,  of  course, 
been  expressed.     For  instance,  it  has  been  said  that  England  derives 
little  or  no  benefit  from   South  Africa,  and  that  if  she  retained  a 
coaling  station  there  all  her  commercial  interests  would  be  secured. 
The  difficulties  of  governing  South  Africa  have  again  been  referred 
to,  and  hopeful  views  concerning  that  country  have  been  met  with 
a  sneer.      Passing  by  the  utterances  of  these  minor  critics,  public 
opinion   has  recently  expressed  itself  witli   rlcarness  aod   practical 
unanimity  on  several  important  points  connected  with  South  Africa, 
i'lrst  of  all,  and  most  important  of  all,  it  has  been  clearly  recognized 
that  England  is    in    South  Africa,  and    that    she    has    contracted 
obligations  and  responsibilities  to  our   own  fellow-countrymen  who 
We  made  their  home  there,  to  the  Dutch  colonists  and   those  of 
tbe  Free   State   aud  Transvaal,  and   to   the  native   tribes,  of  which 
England  has  no  mind  to  divest  herself.     "  Difficulty  is  opportunity," 
Dot  for  running  away,  but  for   bracing  oneself  to   study,  understand, 
and  overcome  the  ditliculty.     At  the  same  time,  there  is  everywhere 
*  generous   feeling  towards  the  Transvaal  Delegates  with  reference 
to  themselves  and  what    belongs  to  their  State,  while  there  is  also 
8  clearly  expressed  determination  on  the  part  of  the  English  public 
that  the  Transvaal  should   hold  to  its   promises  and  to  its  boundary 
"lies,  and  that  future  expansion  in  South  Africa  should  be  regulated, 
not  by  the  Transvaal,  but  by  England   as   the  central  (Jovernmcut, 
Md  by  the   Cape  Colony  as  the  oldest,  most  powerful,  and  most 
MTanced  community.     With   refei*enee  to  Bechwaualand  there  is  a 
Tery  delicate   and    strained  feeling    in    certain  quarters,  csiiccially 
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among  those  vho  are  usually  tBe  stauucbeat  supporters  of  the 
prcstmt  Govcrument.  "It  is  impossible  that  the  present  Govern- 
ment cau  conuive  at  siicU  grosa  itijuatice"  is  the  oftca  etprcssctl 
belief  held  aiacercly,  but  not  without  suspicion  and  misgiving,  br 
tho»e  who  have  hucu  justly  termed  the  backbooe  of  the  supporters 
of  the  present  Guverumcut.  Indeed,  the  ^rciH-'Ut  nc^utiattous  of  the 
Government  with  the  Transvaal  Delegates  :uid  their  whole  South 
African  policy  arc  being  closely  watched  by  all  sections  of  the 
I^gUsh  public.  The  magnitude  and  inadmissible  nature  of  the 
Transraal  demand — the  serious  language  which  was  used  concerning 
this  Conference  in  the  Queen's  .Sfieecli  at  the  prorogation  of  Parlia- 
ment*— lead  to  the  belief  th&t  the  Government  have  at  present  under 
review,  not  only  their  relations  to  the  Transvaal  and  the  Bcchwanas^ 
but  the  whole  question  of  their  South  African  policy. 

And  why.  it  may  be  asked,  has  not  the  Transraal  Conrention 
succeeded  ?  The  del^atcs  have  declared,  ainoc  they  came  to 
iiDgland,  that  they  arc  willing  to  ohsenc  towards  the  natirc  tribes 
all  that  human  or  divine  law  would  dictate.  Under  what  category 
are  we  to  reckon  the  Pretoria  Convention,  which  the  Tranavaal  hii 
so  flagrantly  broken^  and  now  wishes  to  rescind  i  Having  allowed 
ts  subjects  for  some  two  years  to  levy  war  upon  chiefs,  n-hu  were 
at  peace  with  the  Transvaal,  and  who,  even  now,  have  not  broken 
ts  laws  or  invaded  its  territory,  and  hearing  that  a  Special  Com- 
missioner  was  to  proceed  to  Hechwanaland  and  the  Transvaal  to 
represent  the  English  Government,  the  Delegates  come  over  to 
Kogland  for  what  purpos-c  *  Not  to  ask  for  the  exercise  of  self- 
government,  for  that  they  fully  enjoy ;  not  even  for  independence 
as  enjoyed  by  the  Free  State  within  tta  own  boundary  lines.  The 
Transvaal  Delegates  come  tu  ask,  practically,  that  they  shall  be 
allowed  to  seize  upon  the  highway  into  the  interior,  preside  over 
all  future  "expansion,"  circnmscribc  the  Cape  Colony,  cxclade 
England,  and  constitute  the  Transvaal  the  supreme  power  in  Sonth 
Africa.  This  is  practically  the  re<|uest  of  the  Delegates  :  and  it  is 
a  request  which  already  public  opinion  has  declared  must  not  be 
granted. 

In  these  critical  circumstances  we  venture  to  contribute  some* 
thing  to  the  discussion  of  this  important  question — important  to 
Kngland,  to  every  colonist,  and  e\-ory  tribesman  in  South  Africa.  It 
will  scarcely  be  necessary  tu  say  that  we  approach  the  subject  with 
DO  ill-feeling  to  the  Trans\-aal  {leoplc,  with  many  of  whom  the  writer 

*  The  Utois  Qsftl  in  tlif  Qnpen'i  SpMch  wore:  "TI»b  w<irkiii|;  «f  tht  CtmranftiM 
iritti  the  '  *  n  ccrtun  res|wct«,  Ui  Iw  Iat  t'n.m  mLulA^-Ury.     Tht 
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lias  loug  been   pcraooally  acquainted.     Ou   tlic  contrary,  to  have  a 
tlistiuct  and  strong  conTiction  that  the  course  which  wo  advocate  is 
in  the  higbc<«i  interests  of  the  IVansvaal.     In  the  opening  up  of  its 
fouutaius,  in  the  leading  out  of  its  rivers  for  irrigation,  in  the  plotlding 
round    of  a^icultural   and  pastoral   life,  in  researches  after  hidden 
tinerals,  and   the  wise  working    of   mines  already  discovered;   in 
ie   diligence,  industry,    and  sobriety  of   each    farmer    at  hia  own 
)mcstead  ;  in  the  progress  of  education,  liberality,   fellow-fcelmg — 
the  true  prosperity  of  tlie  Transvaal,  and  not  in  such  deeds  as  will 
ever  disgrace  the  history  of  its  western  border. 
To  clear  our  way  and  lead   to  the  practical  suggestions  which  wc 
lb  to  bring  forw-ard,  it  will  be  necessary  to  recall  some   of  the 
rents  which  have  led  to  the  prcseut  state  of  things. 


n. 

Tut:  Tbansva.vl  and  Bischwanalakd. 

Although  there  is  still  a  good  deal  of  contradictory  statcmcat 
le  in  England  caneerning  the   Transvaal   and  its   inhabitants,  it 
ly  saf<?!y  be  affirmed  that  the  English  public   have  now  a   clearer 
snccptioD  of  the  Transvaal  Boer  as  contrasted  with  the  intelligcnl. 
tpc  colonist,  and  of  the  Transvaal  Government  as  contrasted  with 
mt  of  tlie  Cape  Colony,  than  they  formerly   entertained.     It  was 
tiio  much  the  custom  in  this  country — even  in  quarters  where  clearer 
knowledge  was  to  have  Ijccn  expected — to  "  lump"  together  all  the 
'  Dutch-speaking  people"  of  South  Africa,  makiug  no  allowance  for 
ie  difference  produced  by  stable  government,  education,  intercourse 
Hth  Kngland  and  Europe,  as  contrasted  with  the  wilderness  life  of 
te  frontier  Boer.     A  good  deal  of  our  misapprehensions  in  England 
id  in  Europe  may  no  doubt  he  traced  to  the  association  of  ideas. 
>r  instance,  when  the  conquerors  of  the  Transvaal  appear  in  Englaud 
-meu  who  hold  their  country  by  thei)owerof  the  sword  and  by  that 
>wer  only,  whose  fimdamental  law  declares  the  inequality  of  men 
Church  and  in  State,  who,  themselves  only  some  50,000  in  num- 
cr,  exercise  the  most  absolute  sway  over  500,000  human  beings,  not 
'totnadic  savages,  but  industrious,  capable,  and  progressive   people ; 
men  who  would  sever  God's  creation  in  two^  and  say  of  themselves, 
fe  are  citizens,  we  have  rights ;  and  of  all  the  rest.  You  are  no  citizensj 
you  have  no  rights — when  these  men  appear  in  Europe,  it  might 
supposed  that  similarity  of  work  and  of  aim  would  draw  towards 
the  sympathy  of  autocrats  and  despots  ;  and  that  dissimilarity 
tastes  and  ideas  would    repel  from  them  the  friends  of  distressed 
But  what  are   the   facts  ?     The   Delegates  arc  hailed  not 
autocrat  or   chancellor,  but    by  the    sworn  opponents    of  such 
l>(jre9sur«  of  the  people — the  professed  friends  of  ignorant  and  ill- 
tot.  XLV.  t 
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used  pcasanlriL's.  Ttiis  is  to  be  cxplaiiied  ouly  by  the  association  of 
ideas.  The  Delegates  arc  "  republicans  ;"  it  matters  not  whether 
reality  in  South  Africa  is  an  oligarchy  or  a  griading  despotism 
call  it  iu  Euro|)C  a  republic,  and  you  have  won  for  it  a  way  to  t 
unquestioning  support  of  the  very  enemies  of  despotisms  and  oli- 
garchies 1  The  Transvaal  is  or  Mould  be  a  Uepublic ;  so  are  the 
United  States  of  America.  But  the  one  may  be  justly  said  to  l>c  iu 
sonic  respects  the  opposite  of  the  other.  The  inequality  of  men 
which  the  Transrnal  people  left  the  Cape  Colony  to  secure — which  lliey 
have  written  on  their  Constitution  iu  the  Traos\'aal — is  the  very  doc^ 
trine  which  has  been  removed  from  the  laws  of  the  American 
public  after  sacrifices  such  as  the  world  nei'cr  heard  of  befor*?! 
Americans  have  faced  their  own  Republican  doctrines  and  carried 
ihcm  ottt.  The  Trunitvnal  GoTcrnment  may  come  to  do  so,  but 
in  the  meantime  it  has  no  right  to  be  classed  with  governments  ivhich 
arc  its  antitheses  iu  doctrine  and  in  practice.  It  is  vain  to  point  to 
acts  of  individual  kindness  in  tliis  connection.  There  were  abai 
dance  of  such  acts  of  kindness  in  the  Southern  States  of  Ameri 
Let  the  Transvaal  be  in  England  and  iu  Europe  what  it  is  iu  Sou 
Africa,  neither  more  nor  less;  and  let  it  receive  sympathy  and  so 
port  from  those  who  approve  of  its  history,  its  laws,  and  its  poli 
— and  uot  the  sympathy  and  support  cvoiicd  by  the  couveutiou 
attributes  of  a  certain  name. 

Perhaps  the  diflercncc  between  the  Transvaal  people  and  those 
the  Cape  Colouy  cannot  be  more  clearly  brought  out  than  by  repro- 
ducing a  recent  minute  of  the  Volksraad.  While  the  Government 
and  Parliament  of  tlic  Cape  Colony  approach  England,  and  ask  for 
her  help  in  administering  the  affairs  of  Basutoland,  and  while  the 
Government  of  the  Orange  Free  State  express  their  strong  opinion  in 
the  same  direction,  the  following  is  the  deliverance  of  the  Transvaal 
Volksraad  on  the  same  subject : — "  That  having  seen  that  the  Impcnat 
Government  has  resoK-ed  to  take  into  its  own  hands  the  Governm 
of  Basutoland,  under  certain  conditions,  aud  considering  that  such 
step  requires  the  confirmation  of  the  Cape  Parliauiciit  now  in  sessi 
resolved  that  the  said  step  is  considered  injurious  to  the  pcacCj  welfi 
aud  future  union  of  South  Africa.'' 

A  good  deal  of  light  has  been  thrown  on  the  Transvaal  questi 
by  recent   writers,  English  and  Colonial  ;  but  to  the  slntcsraan  the 
best  exposition  of  the  real  attitude  of  the  Transvaal  has  been  furnitdi 
in  the  events  which  have  recently  transpired  in  the  country,  aud 
the    oilicial    documents  addressed    by    its   Government    to    that 
England.     Xo  mere  dcscrihcr  nf  the  Transvaal  can  produce  the  sa 
iniprcsstion  that  the  Transvaal  ofiicials  themselves  have  done.    W 
they  treat  of  boundary  lines,  or  of  a  State's  responsibility  fur 
action  of  its  domiciled  subjects ;  wbctber  their  views  of  ncutrali 
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are  givenj  or  tber  discuss  the  question  of  pccuuiary   obligations, 
ere  is  a  mode  of  reosonicg,  and,  indeed  a  style  of  diction,  wliich 

be  &sid  to  be  peculiar  to  the  Transvaal. 
ll  is    not    net.T-ssary   to  refer   at    length    to    the    Parliamentary 
Uiiy  of  the    Bechwanaland   qacdtion.       M'hcn    the    Convention 
»    made,   the   Govcrutucut  looked  at  the  question  an   people  do 
ben  their  opera-glaaa  is   at  the  right  focus.      As  soon  as  tlie  Con- 
tion  was  signed^  it  seemed  as  it  Government  had  turned  its  opera- 
fiass  the  wrotig  way  whenever  they  looked  at  South  African  afTairs— 
everything  mos  so  distant,  so  indhliuet,  so  small.     Again,  however. 
Government  upcra-glaas  »eems  to  hare  got  properly  adjusted,  and 
uCh  African  questions  assume  the  importance  which  really  belongs 
them. 

After  their  arrival  in  Englautl  the  Delegates  from  the  Transvaal 
ucil  Q  manifesto  addressed  to  the  Ivngliali  public,  and  publishe*! 
some  notes  on  the  history  of  the  Transvaal  aud  Bechwanalaud. 
e  statements  of  the  manifesto  and  the  facts  of  the  history  were  at 
once  chaileugedby  several  writers.  Tbe  Delegates'  denial  of  slavery 
was  met  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Aborigines'  Protection  Society,  who 
lHt)iig1it  forward  some  awkward  testimony  of  recent  date.  But  what 
vas  equally  to  the  point  was  the  suggestion  in  an  evening  pn]>pr  that 
idcnt  Kriiger  should  forever  silence  his  calumniators  by  demanding 
•mmi»siou  uf  Inquiry,  which  would  be  authorized  to  take  evidence 
thin  and  around  the  Transvaal,  as  they  might  sec  fit.  This 
allcDgc  has  not  as  yet  been  accepted  by  those  who  sign«1  the 
manifesto.  A  remark  has  been  made  very  frequently  on  this  subject, 
to  which  wc  would  direct  special  attention.  A  certain  witty  baronet. 
*ho  at  one  time  took  great  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  Transvaal, 
»»,  we  believe,  the  first  to  use  the  famous  form  of  argument — ^thcrc 
oe  no  slaves  m  the  Transvaal  because  the  Knglish  Administrator 
none  when  he  a^ciumed  the  governmeut  of  the  country.  As  a 
rful  thing  to  say  on  a  platform,  the  statement  is  perfect,  aud  may 
duty  again  and  again.  But  to  the  man  who  would  wish  to  obtain 
give  information  and  guidance,  this  famous  argument  is  as  holiow  as 
is  fpecious.  Making  here  no  assertion  on  the  subject  of  slavery  in 
Transvaal,  let  us  grant,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  when  the 
gUih  Admiui»tnitnr  assumed  the  reins  of  Government  there  were 
♦corrs  of  children  and  young  people  who  had  been  purchased  outside 
Transvaal  aud  registered  duly  and  legally  in  the  local  books  of 
I  country  as  orphan  children.  Grant  still  further  that  the 
gUsh  Administrator  had  his  own  thoughts  on  this  subject.  Tlie 
tion  fur  him  to  decide  was.  Shall  I  go  over  the  Transvaal  and 
in  qnestion  the  enrolments  of  the  '*  orphan  children"  aud  irritate 
0  vfaolo  country,  or  shall  I  rest  content  with  the  assurance  that 
the    English  Hag  flics  everv  man  is  free,  and  trust  to  the 
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presence  of  the  English  Goveromcnt  with  rcfcrcucc  to  the  future  ? 
Had  the  Knglish  Administrator  challenged  the  local  books,  he  would 
possibly   have  failed  to  convict  in  a  single  instance ;  but  be    would 
have  been  held  np  by  all  the  too  clever  people  in  Kiiglatid  mid  South 
Africa  as  an  inMancc  of  a  very  wrong-headed,  meddling  man,  an 
speeches  would   have    been  delivered  in  his  comlL-mimtion  by  tbo 
who  t()-day  adduce  his  avoidance  of  the  eurolaicut  books  as  |>ositiv 
evidence  that  there  was  no  slavery — that  he  had  not  freed  a  singl 
slave,  because  tbere  was  none  to  free ! 

I  am   exceedingly  sorry  that  duty  compels  me  to  affirm  and  to 
show    that  the   historical    researches  published  under  the  name  o! 
President   Khij^er  arc  entirely  unreliable.      The  object  in  view  was 
to  prove  that  the  Ilech  wan  aland  HbicL  the  Boers  claim  belonged  to 
the  Transvaal  by  right  of  conquest.     The   proof  of  this  was   that 
Moselekatse  conquered  the  Bechwanaland  which  the  Boers  elnim,  au 
that  the  Boers  drove   Mosclckatse  out   of  it.      Now  Moseloka 
never  conquered  the  Bechwanaland  which  the  Delegates  claim,  and 
the    Boers  never  drove  liira   out    of  it.     Therefore   their  claim  of 
cunquest,   either   their  owu  or  Mosclckatsc's,  falls  to   the   ground 
It  so  happens  that  we  have   the  means  of  knowing  th^  movcmen 
and  the  history  of  the  tribes  in   South   Bechwanaland   since   181 
Mr.  Campbell,  the  missionary  traveller,     found    the    Baroloug  and 
Batlaping    tribes  at  that   time  In    the   same   country    which    they 
now    cl&im    as     theirs.        Dr.    Moffat    next   takes   np  the    record. 
In    1825    (the    year,  I    understand,   of    President   Khiger's   birth), 
Dr.  Moffat  found  the  Barolonga  in  their    oountry,   and   again    in 
1829,  wlicn    he  visited  the  famous  Zulu  Chief,  Moselekatse,  who  was 
then  living  in  the  south-east  of  what  is  now  the  Transvaal.     In  18S6, 
Dr.  Moffat  again  visited  !Mosetekatse,  in  company  with  Dr.  Smith, 
the   nattiralist.       They   now   found  him   some    forty   miles    ca^t   cMH 
Mosiga,  which  was  then  the  border  settlement  of  the  Matebele,  an^^l 
consisted  not  only  of  Matebele,  but  aUo  of  Baliurntsc  Bechwauas, 
the  ancestors  of  Ikalafm  and  his  people^  who  still  have  a  town   in 
that  district.    Now  all  tlicsc  settlements  of  Matebele  and  their  vassals 
were  well  within  wliat  is  now  the  Transvaal  boundary  line.     It    waa 
at  this  time,  183G  or  1837,  that  ifoselekatse  removed  northward,  when 
ihe   numerous  tribes  to  whom  the  C(jnntry  had  formerly  belong 
returned  to  it  again,  and  occnpicd  the  vast  regions  which   the 
emigrant  Boers    were  utterly  unable   themselves    to   occupy, 
this  the  wonderful   increase  of  population  in  the  Transvaal    whi 
has  been  ascribed    to    the   native    government    of  tiie    Transvaal  ? 
it   was   due  to    the   smallncss  of   the  nuuibrr  of    the   Boers, 
not   to    their  system  of  "  native   government/'  which  was   con 
to  levies  for  work  nn    farms  and  for  war  parties.     All  linuoor  (q 
the  handful    of   Boers  who  were  able   to  cope  with    the  Mate' 
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tribe  TThich  has   been,  and    still    is   evcrj'   year,  a  cruel 
to  tlie   more*  iudustrious   uativca ;    and   all  honour   to  the 

rUtian   half- caste  Chief  Berend,  who  conceived  it   was   his   duty 

lenr  a  crusade  ou  the  cruel  and  relentless  Zulus,  and  who  died  in 
bis  unselfish  attempt.  But  whcu  people  profciis  to  write  luHtory,  they 
ahonld  study  accuracy  first  of  all.  Whatever  may  be  the  justice  of 
(the  Boers'  claim  to  the  country  formerly  occupied  by  Jloselekatse, 
fthcy  cnu  have  uu  title,  through  him,  to  that  which  he  did  not  occupy  1 
Yet  this  i»  what  the  Delegates'  claim  to  Uechwanaland  amounts  to — 
which  they  nevertheless  coolly  propound  to  the  English  public. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  do  more  than  glance  at  some  of  the 
facts  of  BcchwanaJauJ  hbtory.  The  Bccbwanas  were  possessed  of 
tome  amount  of  civilization  when  Europeans  first  visited  them  some 
etgh^  years  ago.  Early  traveller?  drew  a  contrast  between  their 
manuen  and  customs  and  tliose  of  the  more  degraded  Hottentots  and 
Bushmen.  It  wonld  be  interesting  to  ha\'e  an  authentic  report  of 
the  unmbcr  of  farms  which  have  becu  laid  out  by  these  i>eoplc  since 
their  Kntt  contact  with  missionaries,  the  fountains  which  they  have 
led  out  to  irrigate  their  lands,  the  fruit  trees  which  they  have 
'planted,  and  the  grain  and  stock  which  they  are  able  to  bring  into 
the  South  African  market. 

In  1871  the  western  boundary  line  of  the  TransTaal  was  defined 

by  Governor  Keatc,  who  had  voluminous  evidence  before  him  of  all 

Iconflictiug  claims.     Ou  t,  previous  occasion   Governor  Xeatc  had 

decided  in  favour  of  the  Transvaal  as  to  a  boundary  line  aud  against 

the  Free  State,  and  the  IVce  State  abode  by  the  decision,  although 

Lit  U»t  territory.     But  when  it  came  to  the  turn  of  the  Transvaal  to 

i  kne  territory,  that  Govenimcnt  repudiated  the  arbitration  which  they 

themselves  had  desired. 

In  a  manner  which  the  High  Commissioner  of  that  period  de- 
'icnbediui  a  breach  fif  good  faith,  the  Transvaal  Govenimeut  next  sought 
oat  certaiu  headmen,  whom  they  proceeded  to  term  "  paramount 
chiefs,''  and  from  whom  they  obtained,  or  professed  to  obtain, 
cesaiona  of  the  territory  which  had  been  given  to  the  Bechwanas  by  the 
Kcato  award.  Moshctte,  who  had  long  resided  iu  the  Transvaal,  is 
[not  by  birth  chief  of  the  Baroloug,  nor  is  Botlasitsi  of  the  Batlaping; 
while  to  call  Mussow,  the  hcadmau  of  a  petty  village,  a  "  paramount 
chief,"  provokes  tinly  a  smile  from  those  who  know  the  country. 
Sixty  years  ago  Motfat  wrote  of  the  "  isolated  village"  of  Massow, 
where  he  taught  the  people  the  alphabet  to  the  tune  of  "  Auld  Lang 
^nc,"  and  to-day  }klas8ow's  son  and  successor,  left  to  himself,  would 
readily  admit  that  ho  was  not  paramount.  But  the  awkward  thing 
is,  that  wc  have  no  chajicc  of  getting  to  know  what  these  '*  para- 
monnt"  chiefs  of  the  Transvaal — for  whom  the  "  Volunteers"  have 
bectt  fightiug — really  want.     For  instance,  when  the  British  Resi- 
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dent  wenl  lo  sec  Afassow,  tlmt  paramount  chief  was  not  forthcomin| 
His  friruds  the  "  Voluutucrs"  "  dciiicci"  him  to  the  Brittnh  Uesidenl 
On  another  occnsiou,  after  great  ti-oiihle,  >ro8hette  was  found  by  the 
llesidcut's  secretary.     But  this  "  paramount"  chief  was  also  take^^ 
iu  hand   by   his  "  Volunteers,"  who  were  present  at  the   iatcrviei^H 
and  without  hesitation  interrupted  their  chief,  assuring  tlie  Becrctary] 
ia  the  unfortunate  man's  presence,  that  they  reprcseutcd  him  !        ^^ 

Iu  1878  a  disturbance  took  place  in  Bechwanaland,  which  led   ^^| 
importaut  results.     Up  to  this  time  peace  had  obtained  iu  the  coun- 
try, more  on  account  of  the  peaceful   disposition  of  the  ])coplc  than 
the  eflicicucy  of  the  tribal  gocerumcDt.     In  the  midst  of  the  peace 
then:  were  numerous    unsolved    inter-tribal    problems,   overlappii 
jurisdictions,  conflicting  claims.      But  these  were  purely  native  aol 
local  questions.     The  Kuropeau  missiuuory,  trader,  or  traveller,  waa 
welcunicd  by  all  and  counted  as  a  friend.      In    1677   rumours 
general  race-war — blacks  as  such  against  whites  as  such — were  he 
iu  Bechwaualand  several  mouths  before  the  outbreak  of  actual 
turbance.      This    warlike   idea  came    into  Bechwanalaud   frum    the 
Colonial  Kaflirs  who  were  at  the  Diamond* fields,  and  the  Kaffirs  livii 
uudcr  Watcrbucr  on  the  Orange  River — it  spread  amuug  the  Griqn 
and  otlicr  natives  who  had  tbcir  local  grievances;   it  cnrDlled  in  its 
ranks,  among    Becbwana   chiefs,  Botlasitsi,  Luka,  andMorwe;   but 
Morwc  afleiwards  withdrew.      Invasions  of  the  Colony  took  place ; 
murder  was  committed  and  extensive  thefts.    The  plunder  and  plun- 
derers came  into  Bechwanaluud.     All  the  Euroixrans  iu  the  country 
were  asst^-mblcd  at  Kuruman,  and  were  in  some  danger.     Afankoroan 
sanctioned  the  crossing  of  the  Colonial  border  by  the  Diamond-fic 
Horse  and  other  Colonial   Forces,  in  order  to  arrest  the  eril-doei 
A  small  force  was  also  sent  by  Mankoroan  to  Kuruman,  where  tb( 
arrived  at  the  same  time  as  the  Colonial  Force.     White  Maukoroau 
showed  clearly  enough  that  he  was  on  the  side  of  the  Kuglish,  which 
was  also  that  of  law  and  order,  it  is  uot  pretended  that   he  had  adj_ 
mini&tratire  power  or  flrmncss.     Hod  he   possessed  these  the 
turbances  would  not  have  taken   place.      Mankoroan  excited,  for 
short  time,  the  distrust  of  the  Euglish  otBccrs  by  allowing  the  ei 
doers,  Mho  were  liis  own  tribesmen,  to  escape,  while  he  put  to  d< 
their   Kaffir  companions.     For  this  he  paid   a   fine  in  cattle, 
afterwards,  although  very  reluctantly,  produced  Uotlositai  aud  other_ 
evil-doers,  and  handed  them  over  to  Colonel  Warren,  and  they  wel 
lodged  in    Kimberley  jail.      Botlasitsi,  who  is    another   parauoui 
prxiUgv  of  the  Transvaal,  has  since  been  able  to  pay  otf  Maukoroan  for 
his  friendliness  to  the  English,  as  he  has  been   zealously   opcratti 
with  the  " Volunteers''  agaiust  that  chief. 

Ou  the  17lh  of  November,  1878,  Mankoroan,  recognizing  liis  owtt_ 
administrative  weakness  in  the  changing  circumstances  of  the  couQl 
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^B  bcg$^  to  be  assisted  by  the  EngUxh  in  its  govcrnmeDt.  Tlits  (Klitiou, 
^H  vhicb  nas,  ou  the  natire  side,  a  drtcd  of  cession,  was  signed  not 
only  by  .Mankoroan  but  by  tbo  headmen  of  his  tribe — some  nioctccn 
naine«  being  appended  to  the  document.  Sir  Charles  Warren,  iu 
attaching  his  signature  to  tbo  document  in  question,  aa  '^Commnudiug 
the  Fiehl  Force,"  and  also  as  "  Commissioner  in  Native  Territories 
hctuceD  the  Trausvaal  and  GriiiuaUnd  West/'  made  this  uotc  in  the 
nuirgta:  "The  Chief  Maokuroau  and  his  councillors  bare  assembled 
before  mt*  this  day  and  declared  that  their  signatures  to  this  docu- 
ment testify  their  assent  to  its  contents.'^  To  show  lliat  Mankoro&n 
vas  acting  thoughtfully  and  iu  good  faith,  it  may  be  mentioDcd  that 
be  stipulated  for  the  retention  uf  the  puner  to  decide  cases  iu  his 
own  town — practically  the  position  of  miigistratc. 

I  During  the  time  of  the  Transvaal  U'ar  the  Becbwana  chiefs  were 
most  fricDiliy  to  {mrties  of  Cape  Colunists  and  Knglishmen  leaving 
the Tr.in.svaa.1  at  that  time.  Many  of  them  had  sutl'ered  great  losses; 
u  matiy  as  seventy  waggous  were  reported  as  being  at  one  time 
at  Muntsiua's  town.  Muiikunian  testified  bis  friendliness  by  allow- 
ing some  of  these  people  to  procure  timlier  in  his  country,  which 
tbcy  sold  iu  Kimberley  as  firewood,  and  thus  kept  themselves  in 
food  and  clothing.  It  is  well  known  that  Sir  Cicorgc  CoUey  has 
left  a  public  record  of  his  sense  of  the  friendliness  of  Montsioa  and 
Maukoroan  at  this  juncture. 

I  The  Border  Police  remained  some  two  years  in  BcchwaDalaud. 
The  people  were  under  the  imjircssion  that  the  English  authority  Mas 
established  in  the  country'.  Then,  aa  now,  there  were  white  men 
who  wanted  land  for  nothtug.  But  the  Border  Police,  being 
OQ  the  spot,  were  able  to  take  each  cbi>c  as  it  occurred,  and  to 
prevent  complicatioiiB,  tlic  adventurers  having  to  recross  the  border. 
Duriug  the  time  of  this  military  or  police  occupation  of  Beehwaua- 
lind,  Ciriqualaud  West  was  annexed  to  the  Cape  Colony.  But  the 
papers  ronnccled  with  Becbwanaland  were  never  laid  before  the  Cape 
Farliament ;  and  the  jmsilion  of  that  country  was  never  considered. 
The  Cape  seemed  to  argue  that  the  Bechnanaland  responsibilities  were 
English  responsibilities ;  in  England  it  seems  to  have  been  ai^cd 
that  when  the  Colony  iinucxed  Griqualaiid  West,  Jt  took  over  not  only 
its  wealth  and  its  iutluence,  but  also  its  bonier  questions  aud  ita 
resptiusibilitiea.  In  tliis  singular  way  the  claims  of  Bechwanaland  to 
suirtance  in  obtaining  a  local  government^  in  support  of  which  the 
|icopIe  were  willing  to  pay,  feU  to  the  ground,  and  disturbance  aud 
war  soon  after  took  place. 

The  quarrels  of  the  Baroloug  chiefs  were  the  first  visible  causes  of 
the  war,  which  has  ended  for  the  present  iu  the  establishment  of  the 
BqiuUics  of  Ooshcn  and  Stellaland.  Montsioa  considered  himself 
■rouged  by  the  conduct   of  M&tsbabe  and   Mosbcttc,  whose  proper 
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place  be  considered  was  in  the  Transraal.  These  chiefs,  howerer, 
refiued  to  acknowledge  his  authority,  olthouj^li  they  fouud  him  in 
possession  of  the  country,  and  war  was  the  result.  Xfoshette  Tras 
juiued  at  first  by  a  few  Boers  from  the  Transvaal,  some  of  them 
lialf-castes,  under  certain  atipulatious  aa  to  the  booty.  In  the 
Batlapiug  country  Mankoroan  had  a  ground  of  complaint  against  a 
petty  chief  belonging  to  the  Bamaidi.  This  beadmau  fled  to  the 
town  of  Maasow,  who,  instead  of  giving  him  up,  fired  upon  Mauko- 
roau'a  people.  Massov  desired  to  proceed  to  the  assistance  of 
Mosbette;  Mankoroan  wanted  to  prevent  him,  averring  that  Mamusa, 
where  Iklassow  lived,  belonged  to  him  (Mankoroan)  and  that  be  bad 
no  right  to  levy  wat  lu  bis  couutrj'.  It  was  found  that  Massow  bad 
a  party  of  Boers  behind  him.  Cattle-stealing,  town-burning,  border- 
warfare  nun-  went  on,  the  stolen  cattle  always  finding  their  way 
into  the  Transvaal,  their  defeudcnt  following  tbcm  as  far  as  tbo 
boundary-liuc,  and  there  leaving  them. 

Proclamations  of  neutrality  were  issued  hy  the  Cape  Colony  and 
by  the  Transvaal.  That  issued  by  the  Cape  Colony  was  effective. 
A  few  volunteers  from  the  Colony  at  one  time  juiued  Mankoroan,  but 
afterwards  left  him ;  and  as  to  ammtmition,  it  was  all  but  impossible 
for  cither  ifoutsioa  or  Mankoroan  to  obtain  it.  On  the  other  hand 
the  Transvaal  protv'j^ls  were  always  well  supplied.  It  is  well  known  that 
a  friendly  Free  State  burgher  accompanied  some  of  Mankoroan's  people 
into  the  Transvaal,  where  they  saw  and  claimed  some  of  Mankoroau'a 
cattle.  Tlie  natives  were  put  in  prison,  and  their  friend  the  burgher 
was  also  arrested.  "When  they  were  brought  up  for  trial,  they  were 
dimply  told  by  a  Transvaal  magistrate  tu  leave  the  cuuutrv  !  Thus 
wiia  the  protection  of  the  local  Transvaal  Government  thrown  over 
the  freebooters.  A  party  of  some  sixty  Boers  curried  their  operations 
as  far  west  as  Kiaog  Hills,  to  the  west  of  Motito.  probably  more 
than  100  miles  west  of  the  IVansvaal  frontier.  The  machinery  of 
the  Convention  was  inoperative  all  this  time.  The  High  Commia- 
aioiier  at  the  Cape  and  the  British  Resident  at  Pretoria,  were  aware  of 
what  was  going  on ;  and  so  no  doubt  was  the  Colonial  Department 
in  Loudon.  When  the  "  Volunteers"  saw  that  their  progress  was  to 
be  unchecked,  they  became  bolder,  and  their  numbers  were  increased. 
They  now  thought  not  only  of  cattle  but  of  laud.  Wealthy  lueu 
liired  poor  men  to  go  for  them,  in  the  hope  of  getting  farms,  they 
paying  these  men  so  much  per  day.  At  length  treaties  were  forced 
from  both  Montsiua  and  Mankoroan,  by  which  they  were  to  submit 
to  the  decision  of  the  IVansvaal.  This  the  English  Government 
refused  to  ratify,  as  it  was  a  Hagrmnt  and  ofHrn  breach  of  the  Con- 
vention, but  not  more  flagrant  than  the  war  which  had  led  up  to  those 
90-caUed  treaties.  Tliis  is  the  basis  of  the  Transvaal  compUiat,  that 
England  would  neither  establish  order  in  Bechwanalaud  nor  sanction 
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tlie  mode  pursned  by  the  Transvaal.  Prevented  from  joining  tlie 
Traujvaal,  the  freebooters  proceeded  to  establish  two  republics — 
SteUftland  aud  Gosben — which  between  them  take  from  all  the  chiefs, 
friends  and  foes  alike,  almost  all  their  land.  Of  course  they  do  not 
occupy  all  they  claim  ;  but  they  arc  complicating  matters  as  fast  as 
they  can  by  selling  to  third  parties  the  original  volunteer-grants, 
which  were  drawn  by  lottery  in  the  first  instance.  They  have 
stretched  themselves  ko  far  across  the  country  a^  virtually  to  com- 
mand the  highway  into  the  interior.  This  road  has  always  been  free 
to  £nglishmcn  and  Cape  Colonists,  and  indcwl  to  every  Knropean 
traveller.  Such  is  the  position  of  a&'tiirs  when  the  Delegates  visit 
England. 

One  is  tempted  to  go  on  to  discuss  this  Bechwanaland  and  Trans- 
vaal question  by  itself,  aud  to  bring  forward  some  dciiulte  recom- 
mendations which  seem  applicable  to  it.  We  hope  to  do  this  while 
doing  more.  "We  wish  to  ranke  the  English  public  masters  of  tlie 
leading  facts  couccruing  South  African  peoples,  tribes^  and  afluirs. 
Vr'hat  we  shall  come  to  suggest  will  apply  to  other  places  as  well  as 
Bechwanaland,  but  will  not  be  the  less  suitable  or  necessary  to  that 
country  because  ajiplicable  elsewhere. 

111. 

Political  Condition  op  South  Afbica. 

Wo  have  already  given  incidentally  some  description  of  the  Traus- 
laal.  Let  na  now  glance  at  the  other  European  communities  in 
^Ih  Africft.  We  find  Europeans  living  under  responsible  govcrn- 
mtat  in  the  Caj*  Colony,  in  a  Crown  Colony  in  Natal,  in  an  in- 
ilcpendcnt  Republic  in  the  Prce  State,  and  under  the  suzerainty  of 
liifQueeu  in  the  Transvaal.  Here  we  have  sufficieut  political  variety, 
Ai  all  events.  But  the  diScrences  are  more  in  name  than  in  reality 
— wlf»goveriiment  is  common  to  all,  except  Natal. 

NWo/. — The  colony  of  Natal  is  peculiarly  situated,  on  account  of 
4fc  preponderating  number  of  its  native  population,  and  does  not 
■tits  way  to  face  the  very  grave  responsibilities  of  self-government 
IQ  pvaent  circumstances.  In  the  early  history  of  Natal,  it  was  no 
wnbl  thought  good  policy  to  receive  on  easy  terms  refugees  from  the 
^"prewive  rule  of  Zululand.  Having  committed  olVences  there  which 
■wdd  prevent  their  return,  it  was  hoped  that  these  refugees  would 
''fni  an  inexpensive  native  militia  in  case  of  an  invasion  of  Natal. 
M  the  hospitality  of  Natal  to  Zulu  oHeuders  has  been  perhaps  too 
""Iwniidcd ;  the  terms  ou  which  they  could  get  land,  wives,  cattle 
protection,  were  too  easy.  Without  stimulus  to  industrious 
rl  the  Natal  Zniu  cujoys  the  heathen  life  without  any  of  its 
"«■;  and  the  native  population,  whose  growth  has  becu  fostered  by 
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iromi^atiot)  from  Zululand,  may  be  said   to  be  a  pressing  diffictiltj 
iu  Matal,  though  one  whicli  itt  by  no  meau$  iDfioiubie. 

The  Free  State  U  notainolly  free  aud  iudcpetulcut.  Id  reality 
it  )9  locally  self-governing;  but  inter-depcndcat  on  the  Cap>: 
Colony,  Natal,  and  Kngland  as  to  many  questions  of  vital  impor- 
tance. It  is  well  knuwa  tliat  the  Free  State,  after  she  became 
indepecdent,  more  than  ouce  called  England  to  intervene  between  Uic 
Slate  and  the  liasutoa;  it  is  equally  wcU-kuowu  that  the  Free  State 
earnestly  desires  that  England  should  resume  the  government  of 
Rasntoland,  and  thus  secure  order  in  that  territory,  aud  prevent  her 
burghers  from  being  led  from  their  industrial  pursuits  to  engage  in 
laud  spceulation,  brandy -scUiug,  and  filibuatcriug.  The  iuteru&l 
laws  of  the  Free  State  with  reference  to  natives  are  unjust  and 
repressive,  and  if  followed  by  other  governments  in  South  Africa 
would  inevitably  lead  to  a  race  irar.  But  uudcr  the  calightcocd 
and  progressive  rule  of  President  Sir  John  Brand,  it  may  justly  be 
hoped  lliat  these  unfair  aud  unwise  rules  will  be  removed,  from  the 
Free  State  Statute-book.  Papers  recently  to  band  slate  what  «c 
regani  as  a  gratifying  sigu  of  progress  and  good  feeling  in  the  Free 
State.  The  miuisters  aud  ciders  of  the  Dutch  JEcformcd  Churehc» 
in  the  Free  State  have  resolved  that  oue  service  in  their  cburdies 
ci'ery  Sunday  should  be  conducted  in  the  English  language,  as  m 
Cape  Colony,  for  the  btrncfit  of  young  people  connected  witli  their 
ovu  congregations,as  well  as  of  Scotchmen  and  other  Europeans,  who 
may  be  expected  to  attend  a  Presbyterian  service  la  the  KuglUti 
language.  Eujoying  the  advantagi's  of  defined  boundaries  aud  (eicept 
recently  in  Basutoland]  peaceful  neighbours,  the  progress  and  pros- 
perity of  the  Free  State  are  sure. 

The  Cnjte  Colony ,-~-'Y\\c  condition  of  the  Cape  Colony  has  much 
in  it  to  encourage  the  English  statesman,  especially  when  be  cod* 
aiders  the  couditiou  iu  which  it  was  fuuud  by  England  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century.  The  European  colonists  of  the 
Cape  have  made  great  progress  iu  the  past —  the  ratio  of  vhicli  will 
no  duubt  I)C  increased  iu  the  future,  ou  account  of  the  grcit  railway 
syslcm  which  the  Cape  Government  has  had  the  cnlerpris?  to  lay 
down  from  her  seaports  northward.  Iu  so  fur  as  her  own  aclf> 
govcnimcut  bast  been  concerned,  the  past  history  of  the  Cape,  since 
she  ceased  to  be  a  Crown  Colony,  is  full  of  eucouragcmcut  for  th^s* 
future.  Her  own  native  questions  arc  great,  and  sometimes  per- 
plexing, for  the  coloured  jHipuIation  uithiu  the  Colony  stand  to  thi — 
Kun>i>e&us  as  three  to  one.  IJut  these  Internal  diniculties  bare  boe^E? 
as  nothing  compared  with  her  effort*  to  govern  outlying  natir 
territories  such  as  Basutolaud  aud  the  Trauskci.  TIi'  "  ' 
not  only  uot  been  successful,  but  have  prored  di^. 
Colony,  so  much  90  that  she  has  made  sftecial  request  to  England  "t 
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from  this  dbproportioaB.tc    t.i.sk.      \Vc  feel  sure  tliiit  every 
who  will  give  attention  to  the  subject  vill  be  cunnDccd  that  too 
ich  has  been  expected  from  the  Cape  ColoDy>  whca  unaccustomed  to 
^Tcrn  itwir,  it  has  also  had  impoited  oa  it  the  government  of  over 
tU  a  million  people  beyond  its  borders. 

?i'ative  Tribes  of  South  Africa. — In  order  to  make  our  enumera- 
>n  complete,  we  shall  begin  by  meutioning  the  "  coloured  people" 
C-ape  Colony,  the  descendants  of  the  fonuor  slaves.  Of  mixed 
uud  uucoiiuectcd  witli  native  politics,  so  long  as  jnst  laws 
iin  in  the  Colony,  this  part  of  the  population  will  be  on  the  side 
of  law  and  order.  The  aborigiual  races  of  South  Africa  ai'c  divided 
by  philolc^sts  into  two  families— the  Gariepine  Family,  and  the 
ilaulu  Family. 

I.  Tub  GAniB?iNE  Family. 

The  Gariepine  family  consists  of  llotleutots,  Korannas,  Xamaquas, 
Bushmen.  To  these  may  be  added  Uriquas,  who  are  half-caste 
^atch  and  Cjariepinc.  Comparatively  i^peaking  this  family  of  South 
rieans  is  not  numerous,  and  is  found  chiefly  in  the  Cape  Colony, 
Griqualaud  £a&t  (by  emigration),  and  to  the  north-west  of  the 
ipc  Colony.  With  the  exception  of  aonie  small  tribes  of  Bushmen 
ja  remote  places,  it  may  be  aliirmed  of  the  Gariepine  Family  that 
>ugh  it  was  the  most  degraded,  its  members  may  be  said  to  have 
le  civilized.  Indeed,  the  traveller  who  sees  them  only  as  they  arc 
r,  and  is  ignorant  of  their  past  history,  would  be  inclined  to  place 
llie  Gariepine  on  a  higher  platform  than  the  darker  Bantn  people. 
lAi:.  \>i  the  woolly  hair,  the  Gariepine  have  little  in  common  witli 
-  r  iipighbours.  Yellow  in  colour,  with  obliquely-placed  eyes,  they 
■■■uugly  resemble  the  Mongols  or  Tartars.  Their  habits  also,  when 
M»t  met  by  Europeans  in  South  Africa,  were  those  of  pastoral 
^otiuuls,  without  garden  or  corn-field. 

The  Bantu   family  is    found  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  np 

and     beyond    the  equator.        In    the   recently-discovered    Lake 

jious   of  Kastcru    Africa,  on  the  Congo  on  the   West,  as  well  as 

the  Zambese  valley,  the  inhabitants   all   belong  to   the  Bantu 

lily.     Their   language   is   closely  allied   to   those  spoken   by  the 

itli  Sea  Islanders,  but  has  nothing  in  common  with  that  of  their 

neighbours  of  the  Gariepine  family.     In  so   far  as  our  SoutK 

difficulties  have  reference  to  the   native  question,  it  may  bo 

be  connected  with   the  Buntu  people.      It  will  bu  necessary, 

re,  to   study  the  distinctions   which   exist  among  those  who 

biter  liitherlo  played  so  prominent  a  place  in  South  African  aHairs. 

^<iic,  at  least,  of  our  South  African  blunders  might  have  bccu  pre- 

i(cd  by  a  clearer  knowledge  of  the  people  with  whom  wo  had  to 
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deal.     It  is  hoped   that  the  following  table  will  be  of  use  in  this 
connexion : — 

II.  Bantu  Fauilt  in  South  Atbica. 

1.  TRIBES  UNDER  ABSOLLTE  CHTEFTAIN'SHIP. 


Name. 

Connti]-.                             GoTCTiiment,                 j                    Bemirka.                     i 

Znlns    

Da 

Do.     

Do. 

Kaiiirs :    se- 
versl  tribes 

Warlike  Organizatioa. 
Do.              do. 
Do.              do. 
Do.              da 
I>o.              da 

Warlike  tendency. 

Umzila'i  coonti;  '■  Under  chief  Umzils 
Matebelelond   .    ;      ,,         ,,     LouDgole  ... 

SwasilaDd    „      K»tive  Chia 

Transkei,     be-    ; 

tweenNatftluid 

Cape  Colony  ...  1  Provisionally     governed 
1    by  the  Cape  Colony 

2.  I^^)usTR^AL  tribes. 

o.    Under  Limited   Chit/taintkip. 

Fingoes    ... 

Cape  Colony    ...    Colonial  Government    ... 

1 

Fonnerly  in  sUvety  to 
Kaffirs;  now  poaaeflsed 
of  coQsidersble  wealth 
in  land,  stock,  waggons, 
&c. 

An  indostrioiis  asricultu> 
ral  and  pastoru  people, 
supplying  gnin  to  the 
Free  State  and  the 
Colony. 

Pastoral  and  agricultarsl. 

BasatoB    ... 
Do. 

■ 

Xorth  •  Eastern    Transvaal      Govenuoent 

border  of  Tians-      and  Xative  Chieb    

vaa)  (Bapedi) 

Bechwanaland        Xative     Chiefs.       South 
Bechw&naUnd  in  confa- 

Bech'waius 

Batokft 

J  (AiuatoDga) 

Workers  in  iron  and  brass; 

pastonl  and  agricnltoral; 

now  [a-actisiDg  irrigation; 

good  name  in  Colony  as 

servants  on  farms. 
Pastoral  and  agricoltnral. 

1 
1 

Xorth  of  Zuln- 

i.  i'mUr  Patriarchal  Bulf. 

Damans 


Ban>-ai  or 
Makalaka 


Damaraland Under  Heads  of  Families    I^tstoral  and  agricoltoral.  ; 

Recently  something  like 

chieftainship    has    been  I 
formed.  ' 


X.and  K.W,  of 
Transvaal  


Masbona  ...    N.EL  of  Transvaal 


Do.  do.  Very  isdustrioui ;    capi- 

tal agricultarijStB ;  work. 
in  brass,  iron,  and  cotton. 

J\\  do.  ExceUins  all  South  Afri- 

can tribes  in  the  old 
inherited  industry — 
working  in  brass,  iron, 
and  cotton. 


It  will  be  seen  that  despotism  and  warlike  customs  go  ^^ether  in 
South  Africa  amoug  the  tribes  uuder  absolute  chieftainship.     Indi- 
vidual rights  are  ignored  ;  the  whole  tribe  acta  as  one  raachine  under 
the  one  master-hand  of  its  chief.     Europeans   found  these  warlike 
tribes  in  possession  of  the  richest  parts  of  South  Africa,  obtained  and^ 
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belli  by  the  power  of  their  short,  broad-bladed  spears^  which  they  did 
not  throw  from  them  iu  battle,  but  with  which,  aud  their  ox-hidc 
sTiichl,  tbey  rushed  furward  intu  dose  ijiiarters  with  their  enemies. 
The  warlike  tribci  of  South  Africa  hare  been  a  formidable  obstacle  to 
progresi.  llicir  wbole  tribal  polity  had  a  tcadcucy  to  Htock-lifliug 
and  to  war;  aiid  each  generation  of  youthful  braves  were  eager  to 
equal,  if  not  to  excel,  the  doiugs  of  their  elders.  The  power  of  these 
warlike  tribes  baa  been  broken.  Some  who  aeem  to  look  only  at  the 
■arCuce  of  things  would  like  that  power  revived.  But  whether  such 
dnpotie  sway  is  wielded  by  Krcli  or  Cctcwayo  or  Uzihcpu,  the  Irtie 
Criend  of  the  natives,  and  of  South  Africa  generally,  would  not  wish 
for  the  revival  of  rude  warlike  despotism,  provided  something  better 
ii  snbstituted  for  it. 
I  Oar  second  sub-division  of  the  Bantu  people  represents  the 
L^Kist  indostrious,  progressive,  otid  hopeful  portion  of  the  ]iatlve 
^^ptnTnuiiity  in  South  Africa.  Org:tnizcd  into  definite  and  coherent 
tribes,  these  people  have  been  accustomed  to  eicrcisc  considerable 
influence  on  their  chiefs  by  means  of  the  "  Chief's  Brothers" — that 
i»,  the  head  men  of  the  tribe,  and  by  the  regularly  recurring  pitsho, 
or  public  council  of  the  tribe,  where  every  man  bos  a  right  to  speak 
right  whioli  is  freely  used. 

will  surely  occur  to  any  student  of  the  subject  that  as  we  have 

class  of  petiplc  who  were  found  by  Europcaus  cagaged  in  sclf- 

mcnt  and  \n  the  management  of  their  own  public  affairs,  our 

«t  ^vjlicy  towards  them  would  not  be  repression,  but  the  guidance 

development  of  the  qualities  which  we  have  described.     There  is 

in  the  history   of  Fiogoes  or  Bosutos  or  Bechwanas  to  dts- 

us  from  doing  this. 

Tn  oar  third  sub*division  we  have  the  interesting  tribc:^  who  have 

little  or  no  tribal  cohesion,  but   who  are  scattered  up  and  down  their 

tnintry  under  the  patriarchal  rule  of  heads  of  families,  without  auy 

Cfutfal  or  supreme  oliief.     Under  this  class  without  doubt  are  to  be 

rakoncd    the  most    industrious  and  most  civilized   tribes  in  South 

■Uriia,     The  best  agriculturists,  the  best  workers    in    iron  and    in 

"tmA,  the  only   workers    in   African   cotton,  of  which  they  make 

Maiiket*  and    shnuldcr-rloths   or  shawls,   which  they   dye  blue,  are 

!.':  Mashona  and  Makaiuka.       We  are  not  aware  that  the  Mushoua 

>'  Mtte   the  cotton  which  they  use;  but  in  any  eaac  it    must   be 

I   idant  and  indigcnons  in  that  part  of  Africa.     They  also   grow 

' the  loner  valleys  while  the  higher  slopes  woidd  be  suitable  for 

"fhifit.     Some  yeara  ago  gold  was  found  oFcr  an  extensive  area  in 
^''''Vlc  findMn«bon&  land.     It  is  occasionally  taken  in  quills  to  the 
L  iguoo  traders  on  the  Zambu!>e. 

It  is  one  of  the  saddest   episodes    in  the  dreary  page   of  South 
Afrtd  II  history,  that  these  most  advanced  tribes  in  what  may  be  called 
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an  old  and  iabcrited  cirUtxatloa,  hire  been  wcU-atfb  destrojed 
the  rjtiile&s  force*  of  the  military  Matebele  Zulos,  after  their  remoi 
from  what  i«  dow  the  Trankraa).  PcrcciriDg  the  far-rcachiog  aa( 
Tariud  resalt*  of  Cliriittati  teaching,  both  Mosalekfttw  and  his  son 
Jjfipingole  refuse  permiesion  to  roiasioDaries  and  traders  to  eettle 
among  the  Muhona  tribes. 

If  the  reader  will  look  at  the  accompaDviag  map,  he  will  under- 
ttftod  the  localities  occupied  by  the  tribes  of  Soath  Africa,  not  one 
of  which  is  nomadic,  but  all  (except  Huthmen)  engaged  in  agriculture^., 
«nd  all  (including  Uushicen^  regarding  ccrtatu  parts  of  the  country 
their  own.  We  have  carried  the  map  us  far  north  as  the  Zambcsc, 
tliat  the  public  may  umlcrstauii  this  question  in  alt  its  bearings 
and  surroundings. 

It  may  be  helpful  if  we  bring  together  in  brief  compass  a  few 
"  things  worth  remembering"  in  connection   with  this  part   of  our., 
subject. 

1,  In  80  f»r  as  Kuropcan  politics  arc  concerned,  England  docs  not 
hold  the  Cape,  nj»  is  constantly  stated,  by  right  of  conquest,  but  by 
seltlcmcnt  after  conquest,  when  six  millions  sterling  were  paid  by 
England  to  Holland  for  supremacy  in  South  Africa  and  for  other 
mutterH  mentioned  in  the  agreement  ol'  the  Dutch  and  English  plenipo- 
tentiaries. Natives  of  Holland  are,  of  course,  as  welcome  in  South 
Africa  as  arc  oilier  Europeans;  but  when,  directly  or  indirectly,  they 
seek  to  undermine  the  supremacy  of  England  in  that  part  of  the 
world,  they  have  to  be  reminded  that  a  man  cannot  both  eat  hii 
loaf  aud  hare  it.  Putch  supremacy  in  South  Africa  is  a  loaf  which 
tms  been  eaten. 

2.  The  term  "  Colony,"  as  applied  to  parts  of  South  Africa,  needs 
cxplniuiliun,  as  nowhere  eUc  have  colonists  to  do  with  such  a  large 
native  pupulution.  Left  out  of  consideration,  this  constitutes  a 
difficulty  ;  brought  into  account  and  regulated,  it  is  really  so  mnch 
in  favour  of  the  Colony,  for  nowhere  else  can  a  farmer  find  such 
cheap  labour, 

8.  KufL'ieans  in  South  Africa  have  a  northward  tendency,  while 
natives,  when  freed  from  tribal  rt;!>traint,  have  a  tendency  to  mn^is 
soutUwanl.  In  both  cases  the  causes  for  tbcae  movements  arc  to  be 
found  in  thu  ideas  cntcrtAined  by  the  individuals  who,  without 
roncorl,  engage  in  these  movements.  The  tribesman  seeks  work  and 
wages ;  the  young  Kuropcan  n  good  siiuatiou,  or  a  cheap  farm, 
(jiovernmenta  may  face  and  regulate  these  movcmcuts ;  they  cannot 
stop  them. 

4.  ('nntuct  with  Christianity,  with  a  higher  civilisation,  and  greater 
energy  and  rcaoiurcc,  has  a  tendency  to  weaken  the  old  tribal  govern- 
ments of  tlic  natives.  The  advance  of  tho  white  men  xh  too  rapid 
for  the  local  growth  of  something  higher  politically  within  the  tribe. 
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Thme  drmnutanceii  point  to  the  intervcntioa  of  a  Central  Gorem- 
meot. 

u.  In  all  native  territories,  with  perhaps  one  or  two  exceptional 
there  are  large  tracts  of  unoccupied  land,  the  cultivat-un  of  irliicfa, 
by  Kuropcan*  or  Cnlonista,  under  a  Central  Government,  vould  be 
no  luM  to  the  tribe.  Here  «c  have  the  great  diftercnce  between 
Soath  Africa  and  India,  where  there  arc  no  hucK  openings  for  Euro- 
pean ncttlcr*,  but  whcro  our  Government  is  entirelr  the  Gorernment 
of  a  native  populatinn. 

fl.  The  ease  of  Soutli  Africa  must  be  considered  by  it&elf — with 
all  the  help  which  illuxtratioa  can  ^vc — but  with  the  clear  nnder- 
ulandiii^  that  in  some  respects  its  circumstances  are  [Teculiar  to  itself. 
It  diScrs  from  countries  where  native  races  arc  dying  out,  or  where 
the  iwilivcH  arc  impracticable,  nomadic,  and  without  the  knovledgc  uf 
ngrieiiltiirc,  thus  constituting  themselves  the  enemies  of  European 
acttlera;  it  ditfcrs  from  the  United  States  and  Canada,  fkim  New 
Zealand  and  Australia,  as  wc  have  seen  it  differs  from  India, 

7.  Tho  very  |»eculiarities  of  South  Africa  impart  to  its  political 
condition  a  great  interest  to  all  concerned  in  its  government — an 
interest  which  is  vastly  enhanced  when  wr  consider  the  direct  licaring 
of  any  pi-cf>ent  jwlicy  upon  the  future  of  the  country  and  upon  the 
parts  tying  to  the  north. 

H.   1  venture  to  add,  in  anticipation  of  present  negotiations,  that. 

as  in  ihc  case  uf  the  Convention  uf  Pretoria,  so  by  the  Convcutiou  of 

Ijondnn,  the  borders  of  tho  Transvaal,  like  thow  of  all  other  European 

:Commni)ities  in  South  Africa,  will  Iw  dctined  ;    and    that  the   native 

'policy  and  the  management  of    traus-colouial  aifuirs  will  bo  retained 

in  the  hands  of  the  Knglish  Government. 


IV. 

Tub  Govebnment  or  South  ArRicjui  Natitb  TEaaiToiUES. 


« 


Wc  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  this  subject  on  the  sup[)osition 
that  Kngland  has  no  wish  to  continue  to  ring  the  changes  between 
lighting;  ami  letting  alone  in  South  Africa.  S[jasmodic  action  is 
as  unaalisfactory  to  Eu|;laud  as  to  South  Africa ;  rarillation  and 
uncertainty  in  our  policy  tend  to  the  ruin  of  all  that  we  would  wish 
.to  cherish  in  tlial  country.  Wc  are  deeply  conrinced  that  public 
Fopinion  i^  in  favour  of  sumetlung  higher  aud  better,  if  it  coulil  on] 
uiulenitand  huw  that  could  be  reasonably  attained. 

Wc  begin  by  saying  that  wc  do  not  propose  that  England  slioi 
undertake   any  new   duty  in   South  .!Vfriea  or  embark   on  aoy  new 
enterprise.     What  wo  do  propose  is  tho  discharge  of  the  duties  and 
rHpoii-ttbilities  which    Euglnnd   has  already  accepted.     Our  case  is 
thft:  'Iljcrc  is  a  large  native  population   in  South  A&ica  outside 
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colomes  %aA  States,  where  tribal  government  has  broken  down,  aud 
the  peuccrul  (^vemment  of  which  no  suitable  provisiou  is  uiiulc 
e  High  CommisAioDer,  who  is  also  Govcraor  of  the  Cape  Colony,  and 
priTittc  secretary  at  prL^seut  couatittitc  the  trans-colouial  Native 
Department  in  Soath  Africa  (  The  work  of  native  government  has 
bcea  anrcasonably  imposed  on  the  Colonial  Government,  with  the 
disastrotiM  rcsulLi  which  we  have  seen.  Our  scliemo  points  to  the 
tire  separation  of  the  trans -colonial  Native  Administration  from  the 
rerunient  of  the  Cape  Colony.  The  circumstances  of  South  Africa 
to  ns  to  call  for  the  appointment  of  a  Viceroy  or  Gorcrnor- 
uerol  of  South  Africa,  who  should  not  be  governor  of  auy  colony, 
fl  bavQ  no  doubt  that  the  appointment  of  this  officer  wit)  neeessarily 
cede  that  future  union  of  South  African  governments  under  the 
itish  Crown,  to  which  the  friends  of  South  Africa  luolc  forward. 
I  But,  as  wc  wish  to  be  content  with  the  least  anvD.mt  of  change 
^■dUich  would  ensure  ctHcieucy,  and  as  the  High  Cummissloiier  Is  at 
^^ptrsent  also  Governor  of  the  Cape  Colony,  this  combiuatlna  of  offices 
mighty  for  the  present,  be  continued,  provided  that  the  colonial  and 
traus-cotonlal  Native  Department  under  him  were  entirely  separate. 
Ax  Oovenior  he  would  have  the  advice  of  his  responsible  minlstent. 
In  tlie  management  of  native  territories  he  ought  to  have  the 
H-rrices  of  n  Permanent  Commissioner  for  Territories,  an  official  who 
Tonld  be  chosen  for  his  ability  to  discharge  the  combined  duties  of 
permiuiCDt  secretary,  and  of  special  native  commissioner  to  a  troubled 
territory  in  ca»e  of  emergency.  High  Commissioners,  at  longestj 
^^^  only  six  years  in  ofbce  at  the  Cape.  Some  ycar^  arc  passed 
^^■efore,  unaided  as  at  present,  they  can  master  the  details  of  the 
^Hjoestions  that  come  before  them.  Henee  the  necessity  for  sueh 
^^Un  officer  as  a  permanent  bead  to  the  department  of  the  High 
^KCommiasloncr  in  South  iVfriea. 

W  A  «  Territory." 

W't  have  adupteil  the  use  of  this  expression  in  a  sense  which  has 
Wq  peculiar  to  the  United  States.  In  England  a  territory  has  no 
iiefiulte  meaning;  but  iu  the  United  States  a  Territory  is  a  pulltiral 
torm,  and  means  a  district  of  country  tn  procosa  of  being  clcarc<I, 
vid  of  bceumlng  a  State  of  the  Union.  In  America  this  process 
bj  too  frequently  included  shooting  down  or  driving  away  the 
buliuu.  Through  English  influence  higher  work  thau  this  has  been 
iioDC  in  South  Africa;  where  no  native  race  has  disappeared  or 
^uauitslied  since  the  establishment  of  our  supremacy.  But  inasmncb 
**ia  South  Africa  our  expanding  movement  northward  Is  somewhat 
*wiil»r  to  the  westward  movemcutof  Europeans  in  America,  wc  adopt 
^American  expression  and  propose  that  a  "  territorj'"  in  South 
Africa  should  mean  a  district  iu  whieU  a  Provlbional  Uovcrument 
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>ias  l)cen  established  by  Kngland  prior  to,  and  preparing  for,  tbe 
full  establishment  of  English  Colonial  law,  when  the  inhabitants  of 
the  territory  desire  it,  and  are  judged  to  be  prepared  for  it.  It  U 
essential  to  recogniste  tbe  historical  and  undoubted  fact  of  this  north- 
ward European  movement,  which  has  never  been  taken  into  aecoiiut 
by  English  statesmen,  and  our  scheme  woidd  not  hasten  but  regulate 
it.  As  long  as  a  native  chief  managed  the  affairs  of  his  country  in 
a  satisfactory  way,  we  should  consider  any  interference  with  bim 
would  be  quite  unwarranted.  Hut  when  chiefs  came,  as  did  the 
BcchM-aua  chiefs  in  1878,  and  admitting  their  uuRtucs^  to  govern 
their  country  in  its  changed  circumstances,  askcil  for  our  administra- 
tive hclp^  we  should  with  their  concurrence  and  at  local  expense 
take  up  the  reins  of  government  which  they  were  no  longer  capable 
of  holding,  and  establish  what  we  here  call  Territorial  Government, 
In  oor  proposed  South  African  Territory,  we  should  thus  have  some- 
thing differefit  from  mere  protection  of  natives  on  ihc  one  hand, 
and  from  the  too  hasty  and  aggressive  establishment  of  English  law 
ami  court  procedure  on  the  other.  To  protect  a  "  reserve*'  set  apart 
for  natives  alone  is  not  the  best  thing  to  do.  The  natives  are  capable 
of  more  than  is  implied  in  the  expression,  a  "  Location  Kaffir"  or 
"  Reserve  Native."  Ou  the  other  hand,  if  you  at  once  establish 
English  or  Colonial  law  in  a  native  district,  among  those  who  arc 
utterly  unaccustomed  to  it,  you  place  the  native  in  the  hand  of 
laud  speculators  and  agents,  whose  number  is  legion. 

Territorial  Law, 

Taking  the  population  of  a  territory  where  we  foand  them,  as  to 
education  and  customs,  our  object  would  be  to  lead  them  gradually 
to  something  higher  and  better  For  this  purpose  we  propose  to 
establish  what  we  shall  call  Territorial  Law,  nndcr  a  Local  .-Vdoiinis- 
trator  or  Commissioner — i.e.,  a  system  having  English-Colonial  law  in 
view  as  its  aim;  but  modifying  its  procedure,  Stc.,  on  account  of  tbe 
present  ignorance  of  the  people.  White  men  who  chose  to  live  in  such 
a  Territory  would  be  under  this  Territorial  Law.  There  ought  to  be 
no  appeal  from  decisions  of  a  Territorial  Court  to  a  neighbouring 
Colonial  Court.  Such  a  course  would  not  be  beneficial.  If  there  were 
no  other  objections  to  it  the  fatal  one  would  be  that  colonial  lawyers 
would  infallibly  throw  discredit  on  the  whole  procedure  of  courts  which 
were  not  constituted  ou  the  model  of  those  with  M'hich  they  ivcro 
familiar.  In  a  Territory,  however,  where  there  would  be  some  four  or 
five  magistrates,  arrangements  might  be  made  for  trying  cases  of 
appeal,  as  also  capital  cases.  The  senior  magistrate,  or  the  magistrate 
at  the  principal  town,  might  be  api>ointed  to  try  the  most  serious  oase*^ 
as  iudge ;  and  a  Court  of  Appeal  might  consist  of  this  judge  and  tww 
other  miigistratcs.     Chiefs,  iu  certain  grave  circumstances^  would  b9 
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inrited  to  act  with  the  judge  and  ma«:ist rates,  and  there  mig^ht  occa- 
vlonnlly  be  a  case  wticrc  lusgiiiterial  duties  might  bj  iutriutcd  to  au 
iatcUigeut  chief.  As  to  the  Territorial  Laws  themselres,  it  will  not  bo 
necfnsary^  here  to  specify  tliein  in  detail.  Any  one  iaterc!itcd  in  tlic 
subject  will  lind  full  information  in  the  voluminouii  report  of  iha 
Native  Laws  CommiMion  of  the  Caps  Colnny.  One  sun^gi^ation  .i* 
to  polygamy  and  native  marriages  may,  however,  bs  referred  to. 

So  far  as  our  own  obscrratiun  has  gone,  no  polyRamiat,  a'*  a  matter 
of  fnet,  dies  iutcfttatc.  When  a  native  "  adds  to  "  his*  '*  wives/'  he  at 
once  makes  saitable  provision  for  the  new  establishment  in  cattle, 
•errants,  &c.,  according  to  hi*  means.  The  native  practice  is,  that 
whatever  has  not  been  given  to  the  secondary  wives  and  their  families 
dnriag  the  man's  lifetime,  belongs  a^  a  matter  of  heritAge  to  the 
eldest  son.  The  native  custom,  therefore,  suggests  to  us  how  we 
•hoiUd  treat  polygamy  in  colonies  and  in  territories — tacitly  regai'd  it 
ai  conaihinage,  for  which  the  man  makes  all  due  arrangements  iu 
his  lifetime,  and  of  which  the  law  ought  to  take  uo  cognizance 
whatever.  Taking  onr  stand  on  the  native  usage  rcfcrrwi  to,  we 
ufaould  request  every  i>o1ygamist  to  register  his  chief  wife.  As  this 
penou  is  always  well  known,  and  much  honour  is  attached  to  the 
potillou,  nt}  objection  would  be  made  to  thijt.  This  lady  and  her 
children  would  be  the  heirs  at  the  man's  death.  No  other  children 
cnuld  be  regarded  as  heirs,  they  wouhl  possess  only  what  they  had 
received  in  their  father's  lifetime.  The  rest  might  fairly  be  left  to 
cdQcatioa  and  the  gradual  raising  of  the  moral  tone  of  the  com- 
aBuity. 

The  Land  of  a  "  Territory." 

Liiid  after  all  is  the  question  of  questions  In  South  Africa.  We 
Hfar  of  the  earth-hunger  of  Europeans  ;  aud  no  doubt  this  greed  for 
land  exists.  But  it  is  not  a  genuine  desire  to  possess  land  and  to 
hoklH;  it  is  greed  for  land  as  a  paying  speculation.  The  land 
»|«calator  is  as  ready  to  sell  as  to  buy — if  only  you  will  give  him  his 
price.  But  passing  by  the  mere  laud  grabber,  who  often  steals  the 
l>ad  9S  truly  as  another  man  steals  a  horse,  wo  come  to  the  genuine 
■npanding  movement  of  white  men  in  South  Africa.  There  is  uo 
f^ocert  between  the  individuals;  but  Europeans  spread  northward 
vilb  the  dogged  determination  exhibited  by  young  locusts  (the  "foot- 
iiiea"'  of  the  Colonists),  which  before  they  j^et  wings,  march  straight 
'wto  a  giveu  course,  heedless  of  every  obstacle.     This  laud  question 

I bi  never  hern  settled  hitherto,   except  by  war.     Can    it   be  faced, 
»ri  managed  without  war  ?     We  venture  to  reply  iu  the  adirmative. 
la  a  Territory,  we  should  always  go  on  the  principle  that  the  land 
!    1.  thp  chief  and  tribe,  not  to  the   chief  alone.     The  land 
'iceu  ucenpied    and  used  would  beloug  to  those  who  had 
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occnpied  and  used  it.  If  the  chief  held  ten  times  as  macb  land  a« 
any  of  his  people  it  would  be  his,  but  he  would  own  do  more  than  be 
h^  occupied  aod  used.  Sympathixers  with  Highland  Croftere  would 
recommend  statesmen  to  hark  back  some  centuries  to  the  time  when 
Highland  glens  belooged  to  chiefs  and  their  people.  It  will  be  easier 
to  be^n  aright  in  South  Africa,  and  declare  that  tribal  lands  belong 
to  the  tribe—chief  and  people. 

Our  fint  movement  as  to  the  land  possessed  br  the  natires  of  a 
Territory  would  be  to  issue  indiridual  titles  to  all  landholders.  By 
giving  tbe  man  tKis  personal  title,  tou  hrip  him  to  shake  himKclf 
loose  from  old  tribal  thoughts,  and  leacb  bim  to  look  upon  the  new 
gorcmmeot  as  upholding  his  pesaonal  rigbta.  Bat  each  title  to  land 
would  hare  it  legiblj  printed  in  more  than  one  language — Not  Sale- 
able— Xot  Transferable.  By  adopting  this  course  in  the  first  instance 
yoo  give  the  native  landowner  tncatfaing  time  (o  beoome  accaatomed 
to  the  new  order  of  things,  and  you  completely  paralyze  the  insidioas 
efforts  cX  the  land  speculator.  Years  run  on  while  land  is  thus  bdd  and 
used  by  its  native  owners.  Every  farm  would  be  occupied ;  it  would 
be  expected  by  the  Terntorial  Government  that  good  boosea  would 
be  raised  on  the  farms,  and  that  the  arable  land  would  be  enclosed. 
After  the  lapse  of  time,  the  assembled  tribe  might  request  that  their 
land  iluMikl  be  mode  aaleable>  and  when  this  was  ratified  by  Ibo  High 
ComiDtssiooer  and  sanctioiied  br  Ucr  Majesty's  Government,  the 
nmaleaUe  tides  would  be  ezcbongeJ  for  wlrabkt  ones,  and  the  land 
qncation  settled  without  a  lawsuit.  Long  accostomed  to  hold  it  by 
indiridual  title,  the  well-doing  native  woidd  retain  his  land  eren  after 
be  m^t  sell  it ;  the  spendthrift  native  would  sell  and  de&ccDd  in 
the  social  scale,  bat  he  would  have  no  grierance  as  against  the  white 
man  ;  bis  selling  would  be  bis  own  act.  Wbea  the  lands  of  a  Terri- 
tory became  saleable,  it  would  probably  be  held  advisable  that  in 
other  respects  that  which  was  Territorial  shoaU  ceas^  and  the  district 
itself  be  j(uiied  to  some  colooj  of  which  it  would  become  a  dutfieC 
or  districts. 

As  we  have  elsewhere  observed,  in  alsBOSt  every  native  district  in 
Sooth  Africa  there  are  tracta  of  country  lyios  onoccupied.  A  list 
of  applicanta  for  faims  would  be  kept  by  the  Administrator  of  a 
TcrritDsy — ^from  whom  he  would  street  those  whoin  be  held  to  be 
most  deserriag.  These  oocopiei^  of  Tocant  land  ndgfat  be  Eutopeans. 
Ihey  would  bold  the  IoimI  oadcx  the  saaie  proviaiooal  tiile-doed  aft 
the  notires — mwaVaMn  and  not  ttansferahle ;  the  right  to  the  hold— 
iog  to  dc|ieDd  npoa  oecapoacy  and  impfof^nent  in  the  case  of  botla. 
nhitcs  and  bbc^  In  pnctiec,  the  farm  t£  a  white  man  cnuld  be? 
mode  safcrahlc  by  special  arTODgVMQBt  lA  llua  way.  that  when  thca 
orifiBa]  holder  of  the  fimn  hroi^ht  a  vum  to  the  Local  Cooamisaione 
m4  WiSMmmJ  ^  seBdioa  to  tha  tnorfv  of  the  title,  Hm  Coas^ 
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missioaer  might  be  empowered  to  consent,  if  he  approved  of  the  new 
m&u  as  snitable  for  a  native  Territory.  We  stroogly  disapprove  of 
seekiug  to  make  white  men's  cutmtriea  and  blaek  men's  countries. 
It  hi  in  the  teeth  of  all  the  lessons  of  South  African  history.  Lot 
tboae  who  choose  to  come  into  a  native  Territory  to  farm  on  the  above 
terms,  do  so  ;  their  energy  and  skill  would  have  the  best  effect  on 
their  native  neighbours ;  while  to  a  young  English  or  Colonial 
frnner  the  circuiustances  would  he  favourable,  as  labour  would  be 
eanly  obtained.  As  African  farms  are  usually  miles  apart,  dissimilar 
uet^Lboun  need  nut  have  too  much  of  one  another.  It  seema  to  us 
that  oar  suggcstiotm  as  to  land  would  satisfy  the  natives — -would  lead 
them  to  confide  more  and  more  iu  the  new  govcrumcut,  and  iu  the 
coone  of  time  develop  the  tribcjtman  into  the  well-to-do  farmer  till- 
iog  his  owu  liolding.  They  would  satisfy  the  Europeans,  who  would 
■cc  that  by  this  process  vacant  land  could  occaaioually  be  obtaiucd, 
and  that  without  either  bloodshed,  false-swearing,  or  other  dis- 
graceful method.  Our  plan  would  not  satisfy  the  speculator  in  land 
who  never  intends  to  occupy  a  single  acre  oE  his  scores  of  farms; 
onr  scheme  would  take  away  his  occupation.  Determined  to  obtain 
"something  for  nothing"  our  friend  would  be  under  the  necessity 
to  turn  his  attention  to  something  else  than  land. 

Taxes. 

Taxcfl  would  be  cheerfully  paid  for  such  a  Territorial  Government. 
Many  recent  events  have  tended  sorely  to  raise  doubt  and  suspicion 
ii  the  native  mind.     Still,  by  intuition,  surely,  rather  than  reason- 
ing, they  exercise  confidence  in  English  justice ;  and  when  they  come 
tn  understand  the  fair  terms  on  wliich  the  new  government  woidd  be 
condacted,  there  can  he  noreasonable  doubt  oftheir  readiness  to  support 
it.     The  usual  way  to  tax  natives  has  been  by  a  hut-tax  or  poll. tax. 
Where  natives  held  an  irrigable  garden  in  a  village  the  tax  would  be 
i.i::)i(T;  and  then    we  should  have  the  tax  on   fiirm- hoi  dings   (quit- 
I  !j:;.     \i  strong  drink  ought  to   be  excluded   by  law  from  the 
Territory,  we  should  have  no  revenue  from  licences.     MTe  consider  the 
lecluded  canteens  in  the  Cape  Colony  to  be  more  costly  to  the  colony 
tlian  all  the  revenue  which  they  bring.      Stolen  stock  changes  hands 
tlicrc ;  thieves  meet  and  hatch  plans  there.     A  canteen  is  no  part 
of  trar   scheme  for  Territorial   Government.     A  small  charge  would 
be  made    for  the    title-deeds  of  which  we  have  siwkcn,  but  not   so 
nnicb  OS  to  render  it  difficult  for  even  poor  people  to  pay  it. 


Police, 

Each  territory  would  have  a  small  police  force  under  the  local 
Btigtstrates  and  Administrator,  and  in  case  of  emergency,  under  the 
Lofdcra  of  the  High  Commissioner.     The  police  force  should  be  com- 
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posed  of  Europeans  and  natives.  No  force  would  be  cQicicot  witlioui 
this  mixture.  i^Iuropeans  are  necessary  for  some  reaaons,  natix'es  for 
others.  Kvcry  one  who  knows  the  circumstances  of  the  eouutry  irill 
agree  in  this.  As  it  would  he  known  beforehand  that  nu  struug 
drink  rations  would  he  served  to  the  corps,  only  men  of  certain  tastes 
or  certain  strength  of  mind  would  remain  in  the  force.  The  non- 
commissioned officers  wotdd  be  chicBy  Knglish,  but  by  occasionally- 
promoting  a  Griq^ua  or  native  man  a  spirit  of  emulation  would  be 
produced. 

IVar. 

In   a  country  like  South  Africa  occasional  disturbances   may  be 
looked   for.    AVith  territorial  administratiooj  however,  such  as  is  here 
described,  disturbances  would  be  checked  before  they  drifted  into  wars. 
How  many  instances  could  be  adduced  in  which  the  movement    of  a 
single  linger,  so  to  speak,  at  an  early  stage   of  a  complication  would 
have  led  to  jtcace,  whilst  afterwards  the  same  end  was  only  secuie'i 
with  great  difbculty  aud  outlay  ?    Onr  plan,  therefore^  is  on  the  lines  of 
the  old  saying — "  Prevention  is  better  than  cure."     No  doubt,  however, 
sumc  chief  or  headman  wuuld    take  it  upon  him  to  stir  up  Mrnous 
strife,  and   try  how  far  he  conld  go,   and  might  exbau&t   the  patience 
and  diplomatic  skill  of  his  own  Commissioner,  aud  perhaps  of  the 
permanent  Commissioner  for  Territories  also.      Itnt  when  delay  aod 
reasouiug  had  all  failed,  our  only  and  most  pacific  policy  would  !»■ 
to  come  upon  htm  with  furcc  so  overwhelming  as  to  render  his  cause 
a  hopeless  one  from  the  outset.    Rude  enemies  onght  never  to  obtain 
an  advantage,  if  you  can  possibly  pnncut  it.      Civilized  people  cannot 
imagine  the  intoxicating  effect  of  beating  Europeans  even  in  a  minor 
engagement.    It  docs  not  matter  that  you  conquer  in  the  end  :  tho»e 
minor  European  defeats  will  be  rehearsed  and  evtolUd  aud  magnified, 
till  a  younger  generation  arc  induced  to  emulate  the  pruweaa  of  their 
elders — not  that  they  hope  for  final  success,  but  that  they,  too,  may 
hare  someUiing  to  brag  of  over  their  native  beer.     The  true  deter- 
rent from  war  among  such  people  is  to  prevent  its  soccess,  if  posaibk, 
OIL  ererr  occasion  ;  and  never  to  take  the  field  until  yon  can  do  »o  with 
certainty  of  complete  success. 

**  But  by  what  force  is  ail  this  to  be  Kocompliihed,  and  at  whoso 
expense?     \Vc  are  with  yon  in  all  that  you  say  about  helping  on  Um 
progress  a^d  development  of  South  Africa ;  but  we  arc  not  prepared' 
to  \»x  ourselvTs  here  in   England  to  fight  your  faattics  in  South 
Afnca-*'     Such    are  the  remarks  which  ve   bear  oo  this 
Kow.  thb  poaitioo  is  conpletely  illogical ;  for  Knglind  holds 
for  vhicfa  abe  may  not  bate  to  fight.     If  England  R»kcs  up  her 
■lind  not  to  fight,  dw  Laa  to  give  up  a  grMt  many  liunga  and  pbcc»j 
bcddcs  Sovth  Africa.     If,  with  reference  to  Sooth  Africa,  ahc  realm 
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lioMa  tlie  opiuiou  tliat  she  would  not  figlit  for  anything  withiu  its 

RDres,  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  time  for  hauling  don-u  the  Kiiglish 
g  iu  that  catiiitry  has  long  passed.  There  arc  bdiuc  wlio  would 
D  owny  from  dittictiltics,  from  the  ig^norance  of  the  natircSj  from 
e  thauklessDcss  of  the  Boers  and  colonists,  from  the  shadows  of  our 
own  mistakes  in  South  Africa;  but  ihcy  du  nut  represent  the  great 
body  of  tlie  Euglish  people. 

tint  while  we  make  these  remarks  about  England  going  to  war 
over  some  South  Alricaa  question,  and  insist  that  it  is  quite  as 
b  iu  her  way  tu  do  so  as  over  any  question  belonging  to  auy  of 
colonies  or  dependencies,  one  of  the  leading  features  of  the 
Dt  scheme  of  Territorial  Gorernmout  is,  that  If  Euglaud  adopt 
we  ahall  be  in  a  position  to  quell  local  disturbances  in  South 
'rica,  by  local  forces.  Tribal  differences  in  that  country  render 
quite  practicable.  AVc  need  not  give  illustrations.  There  is 
nty  of  fighting  power  in  South  Africa  to  put  down  every  local 
urbance ;  what  we  need  from  England  is  the  presiding  mind  and 
,  ihc  guidiug  liaud.  Let  us  be  explicit,  and  say  thul  we  do  uut  mcau 
^^m  turn  black  men  against  white  men,  or  white  men  against  black 
^^ron  as  sucb.  We  refer  to  such  troubles  as  have  recently  taken  place 
ia  various  native  territories  lu  South  Africa,  and  assert  that  they 
i  might  all  have  been  quelletl  without  the  expenditure  of  a  shilling  of 
Kuglish  money.  In  case  of  a  border  dispute,  as  between  a  colouist 
I  or  Transvaal  or  Free  State  man  and  an  inhabitant  of  a  native  terri- 
tory, governed  under  the  High  Commissioner,  what  possible  occasion 
cuuld  we  have  for  a  war?  There  is  uot  a  State  iu  South  Africa 
Ui&t.  would  go  to  war  over  the  border  disputes  of  one  or  two  of  its 
uihabitants;  these  would  always  be  settled  tteriaiitn  by  the  Local  and 
High  C'-ommissioucra,  and  not  allowed  to  grow  to  the  proportions  of  the 
Biichwaualand  ditliculty — -a  difficulty  which  would  never  have  occurred 
if  the  iutculiuus  of  the  High  Commissioaer  iu  1878  bad  been  carried 
uut,  and  a  Territorial  Government  established  in  the  country. 

And  here  we  come  to  the  point — which,  when   briefly  stated,  may 

vttD  somewhat  paradoxical — that  ii  will  be  easier  for  Euglaud  to 

ximtnister  the  government  of  several   native  territories,  such  as  we 

li&ve  been    dcscribiug,   than  to  administer  one.      If  you  have    only 

e  trnoft-colonial  native  territory,    and    the  necessity  for    warlike 

Ds  occur,  you  can  only  attack  with  European  troops;    but  if 

ITC  several  native  territories  under  your  Oovernmcut,  you  will 

^*iys  be  able  to  find  fightiug  men  ready  to  your  hand. 

VVc  have  long  been  deeply  convinced  of  the   feasibleness  of  our 

kIkidc  of    Territorial    GovenimcMit   in   South  Africa  ;  and   we  now 

karc  it  with  the  English  people  to  give  their  decision  upon  it,  and 

^*X  tlieir  decision  may  be — Give  this  a  fair  trial. 

But  we  must  face  one  other  objection  before  concluding  our  remarks. 
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Frequently  have  we  heard  the  remark  :  "  I  see  what  yuu  arc  driviag  at. 
I  confess  I  personally  agree  with  you;  but  your  scheme  implies 
incrcatie  of  territorj',  aud  the  English  public  are  opposed  to  that." 
Now  our  scheme  undoubtedly  implies  gradual  and  regulated  increase 
of  territory,  as  already  described ;  and  uo  scheme  for  the  peaceful 
gorcrnmcnt  of  South  Africa  would  be  worth  a  moment's  considera-'^ 
tion  which  did  not  face  the  actual  conditions  of  life  in  that  country. 
But  we  think  we  have  shown  that  our  scheme  would  not  tend  to 
make  aggression  easy — it  would  indeed  reuder  it  scarcely  possible. 

The  question,  then,  for  the  English  public  to  ponder  is  this.  When 
scmi-civilired  tribpsnicn  come  in  sincerity  to  England  and  say:  "Vie  beg-j 
your  help  in  administering  the  affairs  of  our  country.  We  have  fan 
and  flocks  and  herds ;  we  wish  to  live  in.  our  own  laud  and  to  pay 
our  own  way  ;  our  tribal  customs  do  not  any  longer  answer ;  help  us 
with  a  better  goveniment ;"  aud  wbcu  Colonial  Minbters  approach  our 
Government,  as  those  of  the  Cape  Colony  have  recently  done,  and  say, 
"  We  are  unable  to  administer  the  affairs  of  outlying  native  territories;, 
we  have  tried  and  failed.  We  arc  willing  to  contribute  ia  money. 
Help  us ;"  what  reply  is  England  to  make  ?  We  cannot  believe 
that  thoughtful,  fair-minded  Knglish  people  will  see  anytbiug  un- 
rcasouablc  in  these  requests,  or  anything  impossible  in  granting  them. 
If  wc  wanted  native  territory  for  our  own  purposes,  aud  the  chief 
and  people  objected  and  fought  against  us,  aud  yet  we  took  it  because, 
we  wanted  it,  we  can  well  uiulerstand  that  high-minded  people  wonlt 
regard  such  conduct  as  odiously  selfish.  We  propose  no  such  course 
iu  South  Africa.  There  is  an  "annexation"  which  is  mere  theft 
— that  we  abhor.  But  in  the  successful  government  of  South  Africa 
there  must  be  wise  provision  made  for  a  process  which  in.  our  scheme 
would  be  like  growth  and  nut  like  theft.  No  land  would  be  stolen 
and  yet  expansion  would  gradually  take  place.  Black  men  would 
come  southward,  white  men  would  go  northward — under  control  and 
peacefully.  There  is  a  responsibility  in  accepting  such  a  scheme;, 
but  there  is  a  responsibility  in  rejecting  it;  and  tliero  is  the  grave 
responsibility  in  letting  things  alone,  llic  present  condition  of  South 
Africa  is  a  disgrace  to  the  character  and  the  known  ndministr&tive 
ability  of  England.  And  yet  with  intelligent  treatment.  South 
Africa,  aa  it  has  been  the  most  difficult,  and  is  to-day  the  most 
Hniquc>  may  also  become  the  most  interesting  of  EngHhh  dependencies, 
aud  the  crowning  effort  of  her  suc<;es9ful  administration. 

JODX    McKSNUK. 


[Befprc  it  whs  sntKiRorcd  in  tfae  ncvspapen  that  Lfltd  IM7  had  iMiroMsdgMH 
;iue  vf  TcrritxriKl  Govvmnsnt  in  flfmtJt  AfrieSt  itti 


MijiruvAl  n(  Mr,  Mnckentir'tecticiue 
Itit'Uslit  well  to  obutn  tfii:  views  of  tte  two  list  tx  f ' 
U.  bukJyaoJ  ^iu  liartlo  Freie,  on  tho  sulijcct.     A. 
aiLido  wujc  teut  to  tlicui  iiiiil  Uicy  li«v«  written  iLv  1 


Cape  Colony, 
i>f  the  f<;4virail 
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I. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Coktemporabv  Review. 

Sib, — Having  bad  an  opportunity  of  perusing  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mackenzie's 
suggestions  for  the  government  of  Native  Territories  in  South  Africa,  I  have 
no  heatation  in  stating  that  they  appear  to  me  practical  and  wise. 

They  recommend  indeed  what — in  its  main  features — is  no  novel  or  untried 
experiment.  The  general  principle  of  encouraging  tribes  beyond  the  limit 
of*  the  Colony  to  live  under  the  jurisdiction  of  British  Magistrates  administer- 
ing a  modified  form  of  Kaffir  law,  has  long  been  acted  on  by  the  Cape 
Government  It  has  been  in  successful  operation  in  Fingoland,  for  exainple, 
for  the  Inst  6fteen  years,  and  it  worked  admirably  in  Basutoland  for  fully  half 
that  period,  imtil  interrupted  by  extraneous  causes. 

It  in  understood  to  be  the  intention  of  the  Imperial  Government  to  re- 
establish the  same  system  of  administration  in  the  latter  country,  and  I  hope 
that  it  will  likewise  be  extended  shortly,  under  the  same  auspices,  to  Bech- 
wanaland,  where  circumstances  seem  peculiarly  favourable  for  its  introduction. 
I  see  no  reason  why  a  similar  form  of  government  should  not  be  carried 
out — without  much  trouble  or  expense — throughout  the  Native  Territories  of 
South  Africa,  especially  those  inhabited  by  the  less  warlike  and  more  indus- 
trious branches  of  the  Bantu  family. 

Mr.  Mackenzie,  in  his  most  interesting  paper,  throws  out  hints  "as  to  the 
treatment  of  polygamy ;  the  subdivision  of  tribal  lands ;  the  issue  of  indi- 
vidual titles  thereto ;  the  gradual  ndmission  of  European  settlers,  &c.,  which 
strike  me  as  most  valuable  coming  from  such  a  source.  They  might  well  form 
the  basis  of  reforms  to  be  set  on  foot  at  once  among  the  Bechwanas,  with 
whose  social  condition  he  is  so  intimately  acquainted.  They  would  require  to 
be  introduced  with  great  caution  among  tribes  less  civilized  and  not  so  long 
accustomed  to  missionary  influence. 

With  regard  to  the  practicability  of  carrying  out  such  a  system  of  native 
government  on  the  large  scale  which  is  advocated,  under  the  sole  control  and 
guidance  oi  Her  Majesty's  High  Commissioner — I  entertain  no  doubt  whatever. 
When  about  to  proceed  to  the  Cape,  in  1870,  I  urged  the  retention  of 
separate  authority  over  native  tribes  by  the  Queen's  Kepresentative  in  the 
event  of  responsible  government  being  adopted ;  and  the  result  of  the 
experience  I  gained  whilst  in  South  Africa  convinced  me  that  there  would  have 
been  no  serious  objection  to  sucli  an  arrangement. 

The  cordial  concurrence  of  the  Cape  Government  would  of  course  be 
essential,  together  with  a  subvention  sufficient  to  meet  the  expenses  of  working 
a  scheme  devised  mainly  for  the  benefit  of  the  Colony,  The  High  Com- 
missioner would  require  a  special  staff  for  the  purpose,  including,  as  Mr. 
jiackenzie  points  out,  a  permanent  chief,  qualified  by  long  acquaintance  with 
native  customs  and  character,  to  advise  him. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Department  of  the  present  Secretary  for  Native 
Affairs  might  at  once  be  greatly  reduced,  and  eventually  abolished,  for  there 
Would  be  no  small  danger  of  friction  if  the  two  systems  of  management 
remained  in  operation  side  by  side. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be 

Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Henry  Barklv. 
1,  Biu  Gardens,  December  1883. 
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II, 

The  plan  for  the  future  government  of  Bechwanaland  ^and  other  native 
territories  (whose  relations  to  our  Government  in  the  Colonies  of  the  Cape 
and  Natal  are  somewhat  similar  to  those  of  Bechwanaland  at  present) — as 
that  plan  ia  given  under  the  heading  of  *'  The  Government  of  South  African 
Territories,"  down  to  the  end  of  the  Rev.  John  Mackenzie's  article — is,  in  my 
opinion,  a  scheme  not  only  feasible  but  easy  of  execution  ;  and,  if  fairly  and 
firmly  worked  out  by  Her  Majesty's  Government,  it  will,  I  believe,  give  a 
reasonable  promise  of  peace,  and  secure  prepress  to  all  the  neighbours  of  our 
South  African  Colonies  and  to  those  Colonies  themselves. 

Time  does  not  admit  of  my  attempting  any  detailed  remarks  on  Mr.  Mac- 
kenzie's proposals,  which  are  not  new  to  me,  as  I  had  an  opportunity  of  con- 
sidering most  of  them  when  1  had  the  advantage  of  personal  communication 
with  him  in  South  Africa  in  1878-9,  and  I  will  therefore  only  add,  that  the 
cardinal  points  necessary  to  the  success  of  any  scheme  for  the  administration 
of  native  affairs  in  South  Africa  must,  in  my  opinion,  be  that  the  British 
Government  shall  be  the  supreme  power,  and  that  the  principles  of  any 
ndministration  ol  native  affairs  sliall  be  those  of  a  Christian  British  Govern- 
ment and  not  of  any  barbarian  or  semi-civilized  ruler. 

H.  B,  E.  Fbebe. 
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I._APOr.OGETIC  THEOLOGY. 

D».  ItAOtt's  "Doctrine  of  Sacred  Scripture"  is  an  important  work.* 
Its  <u?fon<l  Title  e'tven  the  readier  the  hmt  id«a  of  its  cout«nts.  It  ia  pre- 
«niin«iiOy  adapted  for  studenia,  and  treats  in  on  exhnustivo  niimiier  iicnrly 
evtfry  iiuportant  subject  of  Biblical  criticism  wliicli  U  agitating  the  religious 
miiKl  ut  the  present  day,  inchiding,  among  other  questioiu  of  prolouml 
ti?rt»t,  those  of  Uovelntion,  Inspimuon.  Uie  Infallibility  ol"  the  Bible,  the 
imnu  element  which  enters  into  it,  lire  Sources  of  the  information  of 
Sacred  Writers,  the  Niitare  of  the  Canon,  Ac.  The  author  allows  a 
py  exiennive  scquainuinee  with  the  litemture  of  the  subject,  nnd  he 
tofonna  as  thut  the  work  has  occupied  several  yeara  in  ils  composition, 
which  wo  can  quite  believe.  Lest  the  size  of  tliese  volumes  (they  contain  no 
IfiM  than  1,475  closely  printed  pagos)  should  deter  students  from  rending 
thcin,  tre  beg  to  assure  them  that  their  cnivful  fitudy  will  save  them  from  tlie 
MctAaity  of  perusing  an  indefinite  number  of  volumes,  in  which  these  subjects 
r«  wf|)ftirately  discussed. 

P»r!wns^-'&  '•  Study  of  OrigiDB,"t  dcalswith  the  Tarious  systems  of  modurti 

philosophy  —  viz.,    roiitivinm,     Agnosiicimi,    Pantheism,    and 

Atheism.      Taken    in   conjunction  with   IV-il  Janet's  work  on 

l^rinnl  Causes,"  the  work  before  us  is,  in  our  opinion,  by  far  the  beat  defence 

)ni  Tliciam  which  these  controversies  have  evoked.     As  might   be  expected 

ftoiu  Ili  author   lieing  a    Frenchman,  Positivism  occupies    a  vary  prominent 

^vx  in  it,  but  the  other  subjects  ore  most  nbly  and  satisfactorily  treated, 

■111  with  remarkable  faimesn.     Bvery  one  who  has  suHicient  leisiu^  ought 

imke  liimseli  uiaster  of  both  tbeao  works,  for  every  ouc  ought  to  feel  a 

■Inp  i&ieresi  in  «uch  questions  as  involve  the  existence  of  h  mural  governor  of 

wubiTerse,  and  the  responsibility  of  man. 

l>r.  Reynolds*  ".Supt-rnutujul  iu  Nature,";  travels  over  a  considerable 
]wrtii>a  ot  the  siibj>-cl8  treated  of  in  the  two  li-ealises  above  referred  to. 
[Thei>bJKit  of  all  ilireo  i"  substantially  the  Banie — viz.,  to  prove  ttie  existence 
"C  *ti  intelligent  Autlior  of  the  universe  in  opposition  to  the  pobitions- 
Ul«  lij-  ilie  various  forms  of  uiudern  Muteriali^tic,  Paniheistic,  Agnostic, 
^  Positive  Philosophy.  The  work  before  us  contains  u  largo  amount 
•^  thought  and  information  respecting  tho  subjects  on  which  it  Irenta; 
tnn  He  cannot  assign  to  it  the  <ian)e  rank  in  philosophical  value  as  to  tlmi 
^^  Preasenw,  or  Paul  Janet.  One  of  its  chief  objects  is  to  effect  a 
'^o^icIliaiioD  between  the  truths  of  modern  science  and  what  the  author 
^cana4er,  to  be  the  atHrmatioos  of  Uovelotion  on  the  sume  subjects.     We 

"Tltc  PoctriBc  of  Sacrtd  Scripture  :  a  C'nttcal  Inq^oiry  into  tho  Ori;jin  of  the  Old 
i.«  ^'"^  lt«tai»Giit!L"  By  U.  li.  T.  lAdd,  I'.D-,  I'lofesaor  of  Mentd  and  Moral 
[lltJw^ty  ,u  Y*!r  C..llp([o,     T.  (t  T,  Clark.     ISSa. 

.T  "A  Study  of  Origins  ;  or,  The  Problems  of  Knnwleilge,  Being,  and  Duty."    By 

tj*!  I'nimjw.     Hmhlcr  A  Stouglitou. 
F,,*  'TIi«  8iiMnuilur«l  in  Natore."     Uy  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Keyaohll,  Probendary  of  St. 
'«l'k    K«san  Paul  i  Co. 
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have  no  inuntion  to  express  an  opmioD  as  to  his   su«:ejs  in  this 
of  his  work.     Wc  think  ic  riglic,  howei'er,  to  allow  thot  if  the  pofiiUoii  lAki 
hy  Dr.  Ladtl,  hi  Oic  work  ubovc  referred  to,    t>i  correct,  not  a  few  of  th< 
supposed  ftfiirmatlons  of  Kevelalions  form  nu  jmrtions  of  it.     Several  of  the 
explanatitms  have  been   previously  propounded   by  oTher* ;    but   the  work 
contains  a  raluabln  sumnmry  of  i  hb  htkrature  connected  wiOi  this  pan  of  i 
question.     We  cauaot  help  observing,  however,  that  iia  urguiueutalivu  vail 
would  be  greatjy  enluinced   by  compression  of  the  matter,  and  by  givi] 
greoter  prominence  to  the  chief  positions  which  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  aut 
to  nmintain. 

Tho  Bishop  of  Carlisle's  '*  Walks  in  the   Itegions  of  Scienos  and  FnH 
(Murray)  oonsiste  of  ten   essays  and   a  sermon  preached  in    Westmini 
AMiey  on  the  occaition  of  the  funeral  of  Mr.  JDarwin.     Some  of  these 
have    appeared  in  previous  nuuibers    of    Uiis  ItEvicw ;    vre   must   tbcrcfa 
forbear  to  criticize  the  work.     Its  purpose  will  be  besi  de*cribed  iu  the  woi 
of  tlie  author :  **  Tho  reader  will  conclude  from  the  title  that  be  will  find  in 
bonk  discussions  of  matters  scientilic  and  religiooa,  and  he  will  not  be  dti 
pouited  ;  at  the  same  time  the  voliune  is  not  a  scientiiic  treatise — nny,  it 
what  is  commonly  culled  a  religious  book.     It  deals  chiefly  with  quesUi 
which  have  both  a  religious  and  a  scientiHc  aspect  ....  UconLiinsarE 
of  wanderings   that  belongs  exclusively  ueiUicr  to  science  nor    faiih^ 
appertains  more  or  less  to  both."     AVe  would  simply  remind  the  readers 
its  author  is  not  ni^rcly  a  Bishop,  but  a  Cambridge  Senior  Wrangler,  al 
even  if  he  had  withheld  hia  name  we  slioutd  liave  had  no  dilliculty  in  arrivii 
at  tho  coucluMon  that  it  was  the  work  of  a  man  of  trutued  waiheraatit 
intellect. 

Mr.  II.  Drummond'ft  "  Natural  Law  in  tlie  Spiritual  World,"  (Hodder 
Stotighton)    we    underiitand,    has    attracted    considerable    atlcntton. 
pablifibers  inform  us  in  their  adrerttaement  that  a  demand  has  arisen 
a  fiflh  edition  within  the  year,  but  they  do  not  state  the  number  of  eti 
issue.   We  have  seen  it  favourably  noticed  in  periodicals  wlitch  command 
respect  We  have  carefully  read  it  through  for  ourselves,  but  we  regret  tbat 
cannot  concur  in  tlie  favourable  view  of  it  which  has  been  expressed  by  otlie 
We  by  uo  means  wish  to  deny  tbat  it  haa  brought  out  Bcverml  striking  point 
but  taking  the  work  as  a  whole,  it  seems  to  us  to  be  laeedtially  Fauihcisl 
The  impression  which  it  bos  loll  on  our  mind  is  best  described  by  desij^ 
its     contents    aa     Christianized     Pantlieisni,    or    rather,     aa      PanI 
Christianity.     The  object  uf  the  autlior  ia  to  sliow  that  tiiat  which  iai 
nated  "Natural  Law"  reigna  iiUo  in  the  iipiritual   und  moral    uuiverao; 
that  a  fnll    recognition   of  this  truth  will    form  the   best  support  of 
Christianity  of  the  future.     Accordingly,  be  adopts  all  those  portions  of 
Speocerian  Philosophy  which  he  views  as  consistcut  with  his  system, 
range  of  sci^nti^c  reading  is  unquestionably  largo  ;  hut  it  is  with  rq^rct  I 
we  feel  compelled  to  say  that  we  cannot  act^uie^ce  in  a  largo  portion  of 
reasonirigSj  or  his  cuncluaioos.     Not  :i  few  of  his  [lonitions  we  think  wild, 
for  example,  the  chapters  in  which  he  treats  of  the  subject  of  Parasii 
whicli,  both  in  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdomis  he  seems  to  invest 
intelligence,  volition,  and  even   responsibility  ;  the  ]K>or  mistletoe,  d.y.,  bf 
punished  with  the  penalties  which  attacli  to  the  condition  of  a  f<ava8ite,  owi 
to  the  fact  of  its  ancestors  not  having  in  former  ugca  lived  up  to  th< 
environment.      Fanciful    analogies    abound    throughout    the   entire 
The  application  of  some  of  the  author's  theories  to  Christianity  repn 
the  future  kingdom  of  God  an  confined  within  limits  as  narrow  aa  the  n 
pronounced  CaJvimsm.      According  to    him  the  Elect  will  be  a  verj'  li 
Aock,  in  which  we  can  lind  nu  place  for  the  groat  luminnrips  of  the  heat 
world ;  but  he  forbears  to  tell  us  what  will  be  the  lute  of  the  numermia 
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itcl.     Tho  rcforoiiccs  to  Scrlpturu  aru  frequcni,  but  they  are  '*  to  the  letter 
rhich  killetb,  rather  titan  to  the  spirit  which  grvcch  life."     Wo  ueed  hardly 
ly  that  we  arc  unable  to  accept  his  en^gasis.    Wo  may  be  in  error,  buc  such 
^s  til.   <-.>nQral  iropreasion  produced  on  ua  by  a  perusal  of  this  work. 

I'jci  of  the  next  work.*  is  the  direct  opposite  to  thut  of  tho  ouo  ahove 
uj — viz.,  it  ia  w  proro  that  there  is  a  gulf  which  it  is  injposaible  to 
irid^a  oi-er,  which  separate?  natural  and  physical  forces  and  laws  from  those 
rhich  arc  spiritujil  and  moral ;  and  thnt  the  former  are  entirely  subordinated  to 
ie  latter.  Wu  have  rarely  perused  an  enmilly  clear  and  perspicuous  piece 
»f  r--  .  ith  tho  Work   before  us.     While  it  ia  worthy  of  the  study  ol 

le  i  ;,  it  13  comprohoiiaible  to  the  ordinary  reader,     h  h  wholly 

\iU\iin  Ui«  tiommon  vice  so  freely  indulged  in  by  certain  philosophical  and 
litic  writers,  vix. — the  use  of  words  which  may  not  inaptly  be  designated 
Eogliah,"  by  which  we  mean  technical  terms  composed  of  substan- 
ri»ting  of  words  of  Greek  and  Latin  origin,  which  by  being  plaged 
juxtai-poAitii>n,  are  made  to  do  service  as  compound  adjectives.     From  this 
Heap  of  jar^n,  which   ordinary  readers  find    impossible   to    formulate    in 
initd  thought,  and   to  which,  we  suspect,   those  who  usu  it  ofieu  fail   to 
ch  a  definite  meaning,  this  wort   is    absolutely  free ;    the  whole  being 
[expressed  in"  simple  vernacular  English.     The  subject  is  one  which  the  vague 
[p£  leruiB  during  the  controrersies  of  the  past  has  involved  in  no  littla 
id  obscurity  ;  but  the  author  has  made  it  quite  cocnprehvnstble  to  all 
rho  are  cajablo  of  following  a  course  of  clear  rcisoning,  thus  proving  that 
tti«  pnu'tice  of  those  "  who  darken  counsel  by  words  without  knowledge"  (by 
^wbich  tti  tlds  place  wc  mean  words  the  meaning  of  which  it  la  hardly  possible 
[to  realize  in  definite  thouglil)  U  wholly  unnecessary. 

Mr.  Grcjr'^  work"*"  consists  of  a  luimbflr  of  dialognns,  in  which  numerous  tjues- 

^Ofii connected  with  Theism,  Agnosticism,  and  Matfrialistic  Philojtophy  in  their 

iriitg  on  religion  jmd  morality  are  discussed  by  the  Oratiitstir  personal  with 

le  mo!it  outspoken  freedom.     This   dialogue  fono  of  treating  subjects  of 

rofuund  roligioue  and  moral  interest  may  be  a  very  popular  one ;  but  wo 

dnk  thut  it  beldam  conduces  to  the  intcrt-st  of  ti'uth,  as  it  prnctically  converts 

lie  writf  r  into  judge,  jnry.  plaintiff,  defendant,  and  counsel  to  the  cause.     We 

readily  allow  that  there  tin:  many  striking  points  in  the  book.     One  of  the 

ilcrli>cutor«,  who  is  a  Theisi,  but  whose   theism  ia  far  more  negative  Uiau 

Ive,  very  ably  dii»posps  of  several  points  in  the  Agnostic  and  Pofiitive 

9phy,  in  the  Diinriniau  Theory,  and  iu  Utilituriaii  morality.     Most  of 

cers  take  it  for  grontcd,  that  belief  in  the  supernalural    element  ia 

lity  14  no  l>etter  than  a  woru-out  fiiiperstition,  the  trutJi  of  which  it 

waste  of  time  to  discuss.     In  thus  representing  the  case,  wo  cannot 

enlarging  tho  author  with  ddibtrratc  unfairness.     We  also  conaidor 

Iiat  wliilu  upsetting   Utilitarianism,  as  affonling  a  ba-tis  on  which  to  found 

[tnoral  obligation,  ho  has  neglected  to  place  on  a  tirm  foundation  the  principles 

[cf  Dioralttv,  on  which  much  doubt  is  ca-st  in  the  course  of  the    discussion. 

^Our  opinion  therefore  \&,  that  however  useful  a  work  of  this  kind  in.'iy  be  to 

I  ainds  that  are  oipable  of  digesting  strong  meat,  it  is  prc-eminciilly  calculated 

lo  nnder  persons  who  are  shaky  in  their  belief  iu    religion  and   morality 

nbre  ihaky  still. 

The  twoToInmes.  of  which  Mr.  Lake's  workj  is  composed,  consist  of  a  nnniher 
oFIettera,  which  are  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  the  three  following  subjects— 
tIxh  th«  Old  and  New  Testament^  Rational  Theology,  and  Transcendental 

•  "fin  Uh>  TtiffrrcTtc"  Iwtvioen  Moral  and  Physical  Law."  The  Femley  Lecture,  1888. 
Bj  W.Arthur     T.  WRlmcr. 
t  ■■"    t'         n.id."     lly  P.  Greg.    Hnrit  ir  nUckatt 
1  '  'lio  Pay:  or.  C'Dllated  Opiuiuus  of  ft>;|tutahle  Tliinkers."    By  IT.  Ijakc. 

Tril.,         ,    ., 
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Theolojn".  Thft  first  of  these  contains  a  most  incinive  atuck  oo  Jodat 
and  Christianity,  h  is  either  pr«-etninuntly  one-sideJ,  or  Oie  auOior  niiifit 
of  opinion  that  tliere  wre  no  "  ropntable  thinkers"  who  have  held  viewuon 
fsnhject,  wliich  are  contrary  to  his  own  ;  for  we  find  tho  literature  on  th.it  si 
of  the  (]nestton  most  imperfectly  referred  to.  nnd  then,  when  it  is  noticed, 
attempt  is  wado  to  weigh  !ta  urpumontutivc  viilue.  Of  that  portion  o£ 
work  which  ia  devoted  to  "  Itational  Theology,"  we  can  speak  mt 
faTourahlv  ;  and  vie  arc  of  opinion,  ihnt  tliero  are  many  points  in  it  whicli 
well  worthy  ol  consideration  by  both  aides  of  the  question.  Of  the  conclndi^ 
division,  our  opinion  ia  less  favounible.  While  there  are  points  in  it  deservij 
of  attention,  we  think  it  ooe-sidcd,  tliongh  not  so  much  so  as  the  mode  in  whi( 
.Judaism  and  Christianity  nro  discits^-d,  which  hdoutiIs  to  noihing  Ic-ss  thi 
*pftitio  principii  of  the  entire  question.  We  should  hav*»  conBidei 
Ponl  Junet  a  "  writer  of  rcputu"  on  acvernl  of  tho  subjects  trcaV-d  in 
IjooV,  but  we  ha%'e  fiuied  tn  recognize  liIs  immo ;  and  the  work  is  destitute 
an  index  or  tabic  of  contenta,  which  renders  referonces  cxtromely  dilRculi. 

Our  next  bo:}k*  is  another  attack  on  CltnaCuinity-.  We  can  only  say  of  it,  tbi 
tlm  paper  and  tho  type  are  axcellent,  but  that  llie  reasoning  is  us  poor  as  tl 
pjipcr  and  ihc  ly[-«.>  nre  i{ood.  We  hope  that  the  Btirristcr's ncqiuilnt^iaM  wi^ 
Inw  is  more  extensive  than  with  this  controversy. 

We  notice  Professor  Fnirbairn's  workf  in  this  place  becansc  it  contjtins 
porltoQ  of  tJic  evidences  of  ChriMianity,  which  the  authors  of  t)te  above  work^ 
would  hiive  done  well  to  have  given  their  ntlention  to,  iiud  irtlieyhiu]  h('\ 
able,  to  refuto ;  we  mean  that  portion  of  the  evidence  which  concentraies  nrour 
tlie  person  o(  our  Lord.  With  this  the  author  deals  v/Mh  uneominon  fcrvoi 
One  or  two  chapters  are  not  quite  np  to  tho  level  of  tho  remainder;  but  _ 
cannot  more  strongly  express  our  si-nw  of  the  value  of  the  wnrk,  than  by 
saying  that  we  have  read  it  through  twice ;  and  that  we  are  meilitating  to  gira 
it  A  third  perusal. 

The  next  workj  has  the  advantage  of  dealing  with  one  single  point  in 
Evidence  of  C'hrifitiaDtty,  wliich  admits  of  a  separate  treatment,  without  beii 
mixed  up  with  any  other — viz.,  the  institution  of  the  Kuchorist,  the  trnt 
which  are  involved  in  its  ii:.ftitutiQn,  and  the  results  whtidi  have  followed  frt 
it.  Here  the  stron}*c-st  opponent  of  Chrisliartily  must  admit  that  wo  aru  in 
presence  of  f.irts,  which  are  unqneationably  historical,  and  whicli  can  lie  irac 
upon  indubitable  historical  evidence  u>  tho  very  nii;ht  which  preceded 
Crucifixion.  The  important  question  is,  what  is  neeosinrily  imjiUud  by 
institution,  which  i«  so  sibsohttvly  tini(|U):  in  history  1  To  this,  Dr.  Maelt 
has  returned  a  clear  and  perspicuous  answer— an  answer  which  is  levpl  to  il 
intelligence  of  ordinary  readers.  We  strongly  reconinu-nd  the  school  of 
critics  who  deny  the  hUloricul  uhuriictcr  of  the  Gospel,  iuaieud  of  continually 
arguing  thitt  miracles  are  impossible,  and  cArpin^  .'tt  minor  details,  to  d< 
M-ith  such  sjiecial  points  in  the  evidence  of  Christianity  :i8  are  treated  of 
this  and  in  the  previous  work.  This  will  bring  the  controversy  within  delinil 
Utuit«;  for  tlie  truth  of  Cbristiiiuily  really  rests  on  a  very  moJerato  nurabt 
of  historical  facta.  If  i]iese  can  be  proved  to  be  destitute  of  an  historic 
foundtitiuu,  Christianity  will  perish;  but  if  they  cannot,  it  will  endure,  dusjiii 
of  n!I  the  efforts,  theories,  and  conjectures  of  that  school  of  thouglit,  which 
designated  "The  Higher  Critidnn." 

CuARu:a  A.  Bow, 


•  *•  CliriMianity  and  Common  Scmo."     By  a  Biuristor.     Clmpman  H  Hall, 
t  "Tba  Cit>-  «'f  Cixl."     By  Croftatnr  P&irbiiim.     Hoddor  (c  SU'nglitoii. 
r  "Thf   Ev'i.lciitnd  Valiio  of  tlio  Holy  EuciiarUt."     By  iha  Kov.  G.  Maolcar,  D.I 
Mnctnillaa  &  Cv. 
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ir.— POETRY. 

Mr.  AfSTis  DoBsos'.t  volume  of  "  Old-WorM  WylU"  (K«gnn  Paul,  Treucli  & 

Co.)  will  be  very  Mroloome  to  a\\  those  reoJers  whom  hod  luck  or  their  own 

tHf^igcnco  has  prevented  from  obraining  tha  carlior  volumfis,  "  Vignettfis  in 

Rhymfl"  and  "Proverbs  in  Porcelain."     Tho  ".Old- World  Idylls"  Imvo  been 

•elected  from  these  volnmefl^     Vox  any  one  who  is  diwppoiiited  to  find  only  h 

wlecxion  of  old  poema  reprinted  where  be  looked  for  a  new  book  of  puetry, 

me  oonaoUtion  on  the  fly-leaf,  vrhich  promisefl  another  volume  shortlv, 

-ijjn  of  the  Lyre."    Benidefl,  thtre  are  some  new  veraes  among  the  old 

oi.^s  111  thin  present  collection,  and  these  make  it  more  tluui  a  Kocond  edition  of 

•*  Vignf  ti*;s"  and  "  Proverlw."     It  i»  probwble  that  Mr.  Dobson'a  fame  suffered 

a  tiule^  nfter  tho  first  [)nbIication  of  liU  poenw,  from  lh«'  hnsty  judgment  wJiicIi 

«onpled  his  nanjp  with  th;it  of  the  author  of  "  London  I.yrie-9,"   Tun  yeni-sago 

*   wns  flili  poasiblc  to  find,  every  now  and  then,  a  review  article  on  wliat  wore 

od  "  Vers  dc  SocicU'-."    Tim  review  article  was  alwayx  very  ciuch  tho  snme, 

m  period  to  period,     it  began  with  Praed  and  ended  with  Mr,  Locker. 

hen  *'  Vignettes  in  Rhyme"  apj)eared,  they  were  taken  captive  by  tho  rninbling 

nd  predatory  nrlicle  :  for  review  purposes,  they  became  a  mere  appt-udix  to 

London  Lyrics."  No  distinction  was  made  between  them  and  tlie  other  victims, 

ixocpt  that  they  were  the  last  to  be  devoured.     Small  justice  was  done  by 

thl*  undiftcriminnting  treatment  either  to  ^[^.  Dobsoa  or  to  the  pocta  Avith 

nhom  be  wai  compar-^d.     'Sir.  Dobion  has  flono  well  to  present  his  poems  a 

n«ond  itmo  to  his  reailers,  and  his  "  IMaudite"  will  be  answered  heartily  by  a 

Uti^  tmdience.     The  po«ms  have  uno  great  virtue — yacii  one  of  them  claims 

to  bo  remembered;  and  this,  after  nil,  is  the  surest  test  of  puetry.     Each  one 

of  \h»  poems  presenUi  itself  as  u  distinct  work,  to  forget  which  is  a  definite 

iiwi,  as  much  as  tho  brdiking  of  a  statue.     To  read  them  is  a  dilTerent  thing 

ffotn  going  through  a  number  of  blank  verae  pages,  which  leave  the  mind  in 

aoertain  more  or  less  exhilarated  c^mditiun,  but  without  any  distinct  image  or 

dear  word  to  carry  away.    The  "  Old-World  IdylU"  ond  the  other  poems  in  this 

hook  have  protected  themselves  against  criticism  in  a  very  vftectunl  way,  by 

cotnpulling  the  reader  to  remember  them  in  all  their  variety,  and  making  him 

nlutmeil  of  tlte  ordinary  comi>arutivc  methods  which  make  one  poem  look 

tMciIy  like  any  other  poem — as  soon  oa  the  poetry  is  taken  out  of  it.     What 

crlticitm  can  there  be  of  u  book  which  contoitis  both  tho  '*  Ballad  of  lieAu 

Brocad<'"    and    *'  Before    Sedan" — ^both    ''  Pot-Pourri"    and    "  A    Ciwa    of 

Catnooi"?     A  quotation  from  the  last-named  poem  will  give  an  I'-vnnple  ui 

*m  of  ibe  many  m-iDacra  of  the  poet :  ic  is  "  a  dream  of  form  in  days  of 

tkmglit"  : — 

BER\X. 

ITUE  SiRKXS.) 

"  fjutly  with  rtowure  was  a  Beryl  gmveo, 

Clear-bui'd,  diviue.     Tliereou  the  Sirens  sanjj. 
Whnt  tiiii'^.  lieneath,  by  rouj(h  rock  hAsca  cavou, 
.Aod  jkw-likc  rifts  wbero  many  a  i^nien  bona  clung, 
The  itrong  llooil-tide,  mriuhiafr.  (.^oiImI  aad  sWBug. 
Then,  —in  the  oHiDg,— ou  tho  lift  of  the  seo, 
A  t«U  ahip  ilraning  ahoreward — holpkasly. 
Fur  fr>ni  the  |in)w  e'cii  ni>w  the  rowers  leap 
lUiwfloD^  nor  Mxlt  (ntm  that  aweet  fate  to  tl«e.  .  .  .  • 
Ab  1110,  thoae  Wu man- K'it«7 lies  of  tho  I>eep!'' 

it  would  Iw  unjust  to  Mr.  Dobson  not  to  give  nn  example  of  his  lighter 
""OUfr.  and  eijnully  nujnst  to  judge  his  poetical  power  by  a  single  specimen. 
Tliii  Ij'jttd^au  shows  his  "  Ugbt-heeled  numbers"  moving  to  one  of  "  the  fair 
•^lutic^ol  Pnmce:" — 
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**  FarvwcU,  Renovn  .'  too  Heetiag  flower 
That  ffcavit  a  il»y  to  Iwt  an  Imiir ; — 
Pmc  of  tbo  Rice's  chest  and  beat. 
Too  often  trtxlilen  uudor  feet. — 
Wliy  tili;iii]il  r  court  your  '  barren  ilowor  1' 

"  Kay  ; — had  I  \)ryAaxs  vagry  power — 
Th«  thew*  of  Ben,— the  witnl  of  Gowor : 
Notl«M  in;  voice  should  still  mjHeat 

'  Fttivwcll.  Keoowfl !' 

"  FwweU  •— BeoHiM  the  Ma«>»'  bower 
la  filled  with  rival  brou-s  that  lower ; — 
BcoiUM.  howc'cr  liia  pipe  b«  tircct. 
The  Ban],  that  '  luys.'  lunal  pleaoe  the  street ; — 
Bnt  moit  ....  b«cauiio  tbej^npes  are  mmr, — 
■  tarewflll,  Kcnown !'  ** 

Mr.  AiboWb  "  Indian  IJjMs*'  (Triibner)  aro  rersions  in  a  plaJo,  Boioolh 
of  portions  of  the  Mahribharatn —  a  hnrvert  from  the  Orionial  fidd  which 
hungry  Homnntic  School  of  Germany  discovered  in  its  search  for  new  poetic 
matdrial  to  fatten  its  lean  kine  upon.  These  rersions — p«rhapa  fortnnatetj— 
bnre  ooihiog  uf  the  nomnnttcist  e-vtravagnuce.  Thej  are  sober  narrAtircft,  in 
which  every  opportunity  tor  oxaggentled  emphasis  is  rejected.  The  most 
cnrious  part  of  th«  book  is  nt  Ute  end — the  story  of  a  kind  of  "  Harrowing  of 
Hell,"  where  the  righteoiis  king  Yodhishthim  leaves  heaven  to  look  for 
the  souls  of  his  bmihors — his  descent  into  the  evil  place  being  for  him,  thot 
liQ  docs  not  know  it,  the  necessary  purgation  appointed  for  his  spirit.  At 
first  night  of  the  horrors  he  turns  bock,  but  the  spihtii  call  to  him  to  Btay 
help  them  by  lus  preseaco : 

"Thou  (0  tlirtu  Mn  of  Bhdrat!)  Tudhijihthir 
Tnroed  heaveovant  liis  rnc,  »i  Ha«  he  raovcd 
With  horror  and  tlie  hau^og  stench,  aud  apeot 
By  toil  of  that  block  travel     Rut  bis  feet 
Scoroc  one  stride  DMaBUr«d,  n  bea  about  the  plaoa 
ritifid  accents  ran :   *  AIas,  iwrat  kiog  ! — 
Ah,  saiatly  l^rd  !— ah,  Thou  that  hast  attained 
Peace  willi  ths  b)<»Mil,  Panda's*  utrapriag  !— pettse 
A  tittle  wbil«,  for  love  of  ns  nho  cry  ! 
Naught  coil  hnmi  thc«  in  all  this  hotieful  place; 
But  at  tliT  commit  thftfe  'jtan  blow  a  bree« 
Balmy  oita  soothiiis.  bringing  tia  relief. 
O  Pritha'a  eon,  nughtieat  of  meo  !  we  breathe 
Glad  breath  aRaia  to  see  thee  ;  we  have  peaoe 
One  mouicnt  in  nur  aifonioi.     Stay  here 
One  tootnent  more,  Bbilnta's  child  !    Go  no^ 
Then  victor  of  the  VdrQs  !  Being  here, 
UeU  aoftena  and  our  Utt«f  paint  relax.' 

Theae  plcivliogs,  woilinc  all  amnad  tbe  place. 

flMfd  tb"  King  YudhiiihUiir*. — words  of  woe 

tin  ■■   '  •  .\aeT  ;  and  ciini[ttsatoa  nL/<.-d 

II'  \\\.    '  t'oor  souU  uokscnni,'  be  sislied, 

-A  ■  .H  tiimod  anew  ;  for  what  tb«©  were, 

^^  hweecihing  voioM,  antl  of  whom, 

Til  .  vmln  wiat  not,— only  wist 

Tbai  all  ihi>  nntioiis  nnirk  was  ftUeil  with  fwmi, 

Kluutowy,  in  aiigiiiah,  crying  graoe  of  him." 

Thii  is  ft  gootl  flpecimtru  of  iho  imnfFocted  style  of  tlie  narratives.   Tl 
ia  never  otMoured  by  the  words  tn  which  it  is  lold,  tiod  the  whole  *boofc- 
oh-«r  gain  lo  thosu  who  are  curioua  ahont  iV*  Indiiin  epic  pootrj'. 

Sevcrul  dlfTi-runt  itylaa  ara  represented  in  Jlr.  I^-wia  Morris's  ii  ~  ■    V 
<"  Hon^n  I'nNiinp."    K«f(H&  Paul,  Trench  St  Co.t     TIiltc  ure  thi> 
ketdcil  '•  V    ■         '     .    '!       .  '    cjuatniin  sn^g^^ung 

■cwiM  or  .ri'»  are  perliapi  Uibj 
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iatBrortuig  of  all  tho  new  pooms.     Tboy  ars  certainly  succeaBfal  in  calling  up 
ibut  cummand  tbe  attention  of  those  who  read  the  book.     But  tliuae 
>rt  note»  am  hardly  be  called  worlu  of  art.     They  resemble  the  notes  and 
Lches  left  by  Hawthorne,  which,  with  all  their  churm,  are  yet  not  to  be 
ipurod  with  liii  finished  Atdrtes.     8huuld  the  poftt  leavu  his  audience  to 
rk  out  hi«  suggestions  for  themselves  ?    Will  not  the  audience  in  that  cue 
f«r  to  take  HJLf^sitoiiti  for  poems  from  the  origiuul  sloreliouse,  the  much 
iligned  "  external  world"  ? 
This  is  a  good  sketch  : 

"A  ^lotaoiious  deaul  sad  sea  msrth  fillvl  with  nines, 
Tliui-But  witli  mouMtiring  churobos,  old  as  1  iuic : 
Beyond,  on  Lif[b.  Just  touched  with  wintry  rime, 
Tm  long  chain  of  tliu  nutnniiud  A[icutiiui'a  ;" 

inugh  "old  as  Time"  mil  not  bear  comparison  with  the  "half  as  old*'  of 
cwlier  poot,  "Niobe"  and  *' ClytaemDostra  in  Paris'*  are  monoloj^ucs, 
"  Odatia"  and  "  St.  Christopher'*  are  narrative  poems  in  blank  verse.  "  Niobe" 
a  duAppuinting'poem — disappointing  becauso  one  looks  for  Apollo  and 
»mi5.  nnd  gota  only  the  sun  and  moon  instead.  Without  disrespect  to  the 
imd  moon,  it  may  be  contended  that  Apollo  and  Artemis  are  divinities  to 
irorsrenced  by  poetit,  and  thnt  to  make  the  sun  and  the  moon  tike  vengeance 
th  sunstroke  and  mooustroke  is  to  revert  to  a  Pagan  mythology  that  is  too 
ich  out-worn.  IVc  (who  Hre  sophisticutt^d)  uin't  imagine  that  tlie  visible 
jijdde&s  bcodiug  a  bow  against  mun,  though  savages  beliuvo  in  this 
■ry,  believe  thai  the  actual  moon  which  they  can  see  and  point  to 
;  aiming  arrows  at  eurtU.  "  The  arrow  in  turned  towards  us  and  we  cannot 
iu"  (v.  Tylor's  "Primitive  Culture.")  [The  AUicaantm,  Dec.  S,  says  that 
"Uk'  suns  Kimko  hands  across  all  the  revolving  constclhttions" — 'an  interesting 
^pirvival  from  a  mythology  older  than  Apollo.]  It  is  instructive  to  compare 
"r.  LewiA  Morris's  "  Niobo"  with  the  .iccount  of  the  vengeance  of  Artemis  in 
"Jjady  of  the  Land"  ("  Karthly  Paradise,  vol.  li.)  where  the  avenging 
"lileaa  appears  iu  the  moonlight.  "  Clytaemnaslra  iu  Purls"  i**  uu  iuturejting 
tfta,  Uiough  the  woman's  character  does  not — like  that  of  some  womun  in 
ittc — fajicinute,  Olid  Uirturex  white  it  rt^ix^ld  the  reoiler ;  tJie  character  is 
^fulispi  too  entirely  worthlf*^  I'or  adramatii;  sketch — mere  "  emptiness  with  a 
rMnm  fnce."     Thf;  two  narrative  jkji-mis  "  St.  Christopher"  and  "Otlatis"  aro 

fci^-  !]ty  |»as»  away  from  the  memory  very  soon.     The  Breton 

-i:-  . .       from   the  "  Jlaisiz  Jireiz" — are  very  interesting,  espe- 

oilljf  ■■  'i'lie  I'Mster  Brother,"  a  ballad  on  the  "  Lenore"  Uieme,  in  which  the 
*Mli-ride  ends  iu  eonio  CulUc  p;tradiae — a  sunny  orchard  where  the  spring  of 
[Xltifc  Of  (he  marvl  and  rdlcclive  pocmi  In  the  volimic  it  iu  hard  to  sjiesik, 
,Vtita  one  Tcnieiitlicr'i  what  the  author  has  written  before,  and  how  unlike 
1^  colourless  and  prosaic  arguments  are  to  somo  of  the  "  Songs  of  Two 
**orld8,"  to  the  pi>em  on  Henry  Vaughan,  the  Silurist,  or  the  poem — perhaps 
lU  strongest  oftdl  its  ttuilior's  works — **  O  snows  so  fine,  O  peaks  so  high." 

ilr,  F.  Wyville  Home,  in  his  Utile  book  of  "Lay  Canticles,"  has  written 

^Hnc^gtBCoful  verse* — mast  wucccaafuUy,  when  his  subject  is  not  loo  serious. 

hnacco's    StraL-ti^em''  is  u  good    piece  of  comic    story-telling    from 

ti.     The  lLaIi:uin»vctii!tH  have  bocn  too  much  neglected  <iinc6  the  great 

' tlicir  popularity.     Mr.  F.  Wyville  Home  should  try  his  hand  on  some 

[TnliliaiLic. 

til'  Oxford  cditiuti  of  the  old  Northern  Poetry*  is  a  work  of  the  first  order 
•  ■^Kbolanliip.    Tiiat  is  plainly  SL>en  almost  at  tlie  Hrsc  glance  by  any  one  who 

\**Qarpan  I'nrttmm  Bomile :"  tho  Pooby  of  the  Old  Northern  Tongno  from  the 

'imtoenth  Cootm-y.      I-Mitcd,  eloasifi'^J,  »nd  translntod,   with 
.    noil    Niitfo.  Liy  OtidhratK)    Vit,'(ussoa»  M.A.,  and  F.    Vork 
L>Al^;^ll :  at  the  Chtfcndon  l'n».     13S3. 

VOL.  wr,  1. 
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oiwns  the  voliunca.  It  may  he  a  long  lime  before  the  value  of  tlio 
dctAib  ciiti  l>e  truly  escimntod ;  yet  it  is  possible  to  judgn  a  critical 
ilie  wuy  in  which  ic  states  ita  problems  no  lesii  thau  by  the  way  in  which  it 
soUTia  them.  Oonsidcred  simply  aa  au  oxomplo  of  critical  stylo  and  mothoj, 
this  edition  would  bo  memorable  as  an  example  of  the  tmy  in  which  a  muss  of 
learning  can  bo  mnde  vivid,  inspired  and  inspiring,  by  Bcholan  whose  imagina- 
tion is  not  dulled  but  quickened  under  its  load  of  philological  and  other 
material.  The  editor  and  traoalator  are  not  Uiuited  in  their  views  of  the 
duty  of  a  scholar ;  they  see  no  reason  why  critical  restoration  of  a  text  nhuuld 
be  confined  to  men  unabia  to  frame  a  general  statement  on  any  itubjccl ;  they 
give  liberally,  not  only  texts  and  translations,  but  diRcnssions  of  moat  of  tho 
poiats  which  m:ike  the  Northern  religion  and  Hteratura  so  difficult  and  bo  iu- 
tercsting  a  problem  :  they  are  believers  in  poetry  as  well  as  critics  of  words, 
and  BUidentB  ofhiatory  tis  well  as  literature.  Their  work  will  be  one  of  the 
most  meniorable  products  of  that  modeni  learning  which  is  reconstruotiag  iho 
history  of  tlie  "dark"  and  the  "middle"  ages. 

The  parta  of  the  edition  which  are  most  striking  are  the  discussion  of  the 
place  and  dato  uf  the  £ddic  songs  (i.  p.  61);  that  "Co  some  Mytholo^c 
Aspects  of  Old  Northern  Poetry  ;"  the  two  Excuraus  in  vol.  i.  "  On  tlie  Belief 
and  Worship  of  the  .\ncient  Northmen,"  and  *'  On  the  Norlliera  and  Old 
Teutonic  Metres;"  the  Excursus  in  vol.  ii.  p.  50 1,  "  Ou  Traces  of  Old  Heroic 
Teutonic  .Sonjrs  to  be  found  in  Islcndinija  SOijttr,  and  in  other  Tales ;"  and 
the  new  text  of  the  Voloepa  given  in  vol.  ii.  p.  (.121. 

Tliu  editor's  theory  of  the  o^tc  and  plawo  of  the  e-irly  poeuis  makas  a  broad 
dislJncUon  between  two  stages  in  the  history  of  the  Northern  mythology  and 
I>oolry.  The  first  period  is  that  before  Jie  Exodus  of  theses-rovers;  the 
poetry  of  this  period  is  wanting  in  most  of  tlie  ideas,  and  in  many  of  the  woM", 
which  belong  to  the  later  period.  The  poems  of  the  earliest  period  arc,  in  the 
first  place,  the  old  collection  of  gnomic  verses,  ihentlio  oldest  religious  poetrT. 
tlicn  iho  oldest  versions  of  the  common  German  traditions,  those  of  the 
Voisuiiga,  of  Attila  the  Hun,  of  Brraanarie  Hw  Goth.  The  poema  of  this 
period  know  notliing  of  tlie  beliefs  which  are  made  so  much  of  in  later  poems, 
and  in  the  prose  Edda — nothing  of  Vnlhall,  or  the  Valkyries,  or  the  Final 
Judgment  approaching.  The  second  period  of  the  older  poetr)-,  the  period  of 
tlio  la&t  days  of  heathenism,  is  marked  by  new  beliefs,  new  words,  and  new 
ideas  about  the  daily  life.  The  editor  believes  that  tlie  great  school  of 
Northern  poetry,  oiler  the  first  period,  Hdurislied  not  In  Iceland,  but  in  the 
colonies  on  the  Celtic  coaste,  and  chiefly  in  the  Western  Isles.  The  splendour 
aud  luxury  ot  tlic  manner  of  living  represented  in  these  poems,  point  to  soma 
other  land  than  Iceland  or  Scundinavia  aa  their  place  of  origin  :  the  CcHiu 
element  in  their  vocabulary  points  to  the  Western  islands ;  the  mythology  of 
the  end  of  all  thingn,  of  the  coming  of  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth,  points  m 
to  the  influence  of  Cliristian  teaching,  probably  of  tlio  Irish  Church  (i,  pp_ 
56-64).  The  Valholl  mythology  is  the  mythology  of  the  Viking  tiuie  ~~ 
throe  generations  of  men— not  the  original  Scaudmaviiin  mytholugj',  wl-i! 
the  same  as  that  of  all  the  Toutoiiic  Iribt-a.  Tho  early  StymdinaxHan  n 
is  in  the  main  ancestor- worship.  Tho  Anse^  are  the  spirits  of  h*; 
aXc^ucdxoi.  "Thunder  and  Woden  are  worshipped  by  atribeor  cuti 
and  a  king  or  prince  acU  as  his  rex  saor\ficulu9,  but  each  clan  and  I'nmily  h 
its  own  AnRfts,"  i.  p.  413. 

Tho  oldest  myths  are  those  of  the  creation.     The  editor  has  dlscnverod  E 
the  tiod  Hocoe  ("  long  legged,"  "lord  of  the  oozo'')  tho  stork  (K'*'""'''^ 
lKt\mi=t(VKytn)    tluit   luudie:i  (ho  ogg  of  tho  world,     lie  is    "  Uiu   Croul'w^J 
walking  in  Cluios,  brooding  ovor  tho  primitive  mi^^i-nut^  or  tobu-bobu."  B  -^ 
not  all  of  the  early  mytha  aro  uf  ibis  tKirliario  chmiicter.     boaidL'^s  tho  vu^-^e 
old  myths  of  cosmogony  givau  in  tho  ProacBdda,  thcro  aro  other  uylhi  of  t"^ — i 
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W'JJaion  which  nre  more  ^piritnal,  ami  ahow  the  bc2;inning  of  that  pravo 
on  which  afiorwartla  mndo  thr  stories  of  the  Doom  of  the  (J-odii. 
The  myths  of  Odin'i  wimderingii  iti  sciir<:h  of  wi^om  mp  rcckoaeil  na  nrt^luiio 
hf  the  Kilitor  ("u  p.  J03).  Tho  wsnUering  god  of  these  myths  is  differont 
from  the  (rod  nho  holds  his  conrt  in  tho  unbroken  high-tldu  and  holiday  of 
*>'-''  .11.  There  isono  of  tlieec earlier  rayths  which  seemoto  bean  anticifiation 
later  ChriAtianized  myths.  It  appears  in  tho  lluvam^l — ^the  myth  nf 
»'  'lug  over  the  abyaa  "on  tJie  tree  whose  roots  no  man  knowotli," 

p  (■  gift   of  wisdom — tho  runes.     "  I  caught  the  mysltrica  up  witli  a 

c  I  fiill  hack  (dMcended)."     The  ti-eethat  goesihroujrli  iJio  Universo 

hy  tht'  Editor  (p.  63)  as    one  of  the  Western  additions  to  tlie 
I'L  thi.<<  gallows-tree  of  Odin  tho  eamo  nn  Yggdraslll, 
V-  \    ■  ■.  .     .  It  its  roots/     It  is  BO  token  in  tho  brilliant  literary 

criticinn  of  the  Northern  poetry  which  appeared  aboat  Gdeen  years  ago  in 
A'ortA  Itriti*/*  J'eeimP — (written  by  whom  ?). 
connection  with  thi«  subject  of  the  two  BCagos  in  tho  devolopmont  of 
oni  religion  the  new  text  of  the  Volo!»pa  should  bo  carefully  rtiidied. 
i«  new  text  is  one  of  the  groat  achievements  of  tho  Kditor  :  the  manner  in 
it  introduced  is  a  good  indication  of  tho  lively  and  unpcdantic 
of  the  whole  work.  Tho  Kditor,  after  printing  a  text  of  the  Volnspa 
in  TtJ.  i.  found  himself  obliged,  while  the  sheets  were  going  through  the 
{iron,  to  change  the  whole  arrangement  of  the  poem.  Tho  happy  idea  came 
Vi  Kim,  a  Uttlo  late  indeed — too  late  to  allow  him  to  conceal  from  his  readers 
tlie  processes  of  his  working — but  in  time  to  allow  the  new  text  to  be  included 
ID  an  appendix.  That  new  text  is  based  on  a  comparison  of  the  old  text  with 
theProso  Kdila,  paraphra>;e.  From  the  paraphraac  a  clue  is  found  to  the  re- 
eotutmction  of  tho  poem.  In  the  firat  place  tho  poem  is  divided  into  two 
"  itinct  jKMma^he  longer  and  the  shorter  Volospa.  "  The  shorter  Volospa 
a  poem  of  the  old  type,  somewhat  rough  and  coarse  and  material  in 
r,  didactic,  gcnenlogic,  anthropomorphic,  altogether  more  barbaroos 
igenoua  witli  n  Bimpl<:^  framework  of  archaic  fashion.  The  longar 
is,  on  the  other  band,  a  poem  which  stands  quite  alone  among  the 
OMttOfu  of  Northern  poets;  ii  is  spiritual,  immaterial,  philosophic,  even 
'wicttl  io  its  inspiration."  This  separation  of  the  two  pooras  is  one  great 
uloit.  The  next  is  the  diviiicm  of  iho  larger  Voloapainto  its  three  parts; 
•DOgs  of  tiree  Sibyls,  not  of  one,  as  represf:nte<l  in  the  old  edttioHH.  The 
Sibyl  lulls  of  the  beginning  of  things  and  the  first  murder;  ilie  second, 
the  Doom  uf  tlic  Go&;  the  Uiird,  of  the  new  world — "all  ills  stiall  be 
ed  at  the  ooming  of  Bahler," 
Thantatoration  of  tho  te.Yt  in  particular  words  is  aa  bold  as  the  general 
plan  of  recon  ^ruction. 

The  Editor's  |K>wcrj  of  oonjectiiral  omendatioQ  are  best  shown  in  the  second 
lUime,  iQ  his  dealing  with  die  later  poetry,  the  Court  pfietry,  the  extant  text 
which  has  suffen-d  grievously  from  some  one  unknown  with  a  talent  for 
/anmrnio  work, 

T<ro  ftf  ihe  most  interesting  of  the  BsRays  in  these  Tohimeti  are  those  on  tho 
^'  .:i  horoic  traditions  (i.  p.  I),  and  on  the  influence  of  the  epic  tradi- 

^'  '   later  Iceland  fumtly  stories  (Islendinfra  S^igur)  (ii.  p.  &0I). 

'ffao  hnt  of  these  Ksays  deals  with  one  of  the  mo&t  interesting  points  of 
liCxnrj  history;  the  vitality  of  historical  tra*lition  among  tho  tlermaus  at  tlie 
*i««p  of  ihc  wandering  of  the  peoples,  and  the  rapidity  and  certainty  wiih 
"'"''■  ■'"■  hero  of  one  of  the  tribrti  became,   for  poetic  purj)ose5,  the  common 
f    all.      Siymund     and  Siiifitcla   belong  to    the   Beowulf   poet  ; 
'"•tfiiand,  of  the  Old  Iligli,  CJernjan  lay,  l»olong«  also  to  the  Northern  stock 

l^cry  of  Odin  at  hia  attainment  of  n-iwlom  ini^ht  bo  comiuu-eol  (and  coatriMt«(l) 
'  ttaor;  of  the  old  Natore  iiowcrs  at  tito  birth  of  Athena  (v.  Priutar). 
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of  epic  material;  and  Thoocloric,  the  Oitrogotli,  is  known  not  otUy  to  T)fior 
the  Edj^Ub})  |K>ct,  but  to  the  ScaadluavionB  as  wclL  ThU  is  wluit  is  uiid.  ut  lum 
in  the  four  verses  of  the  RiJkstono  iosoriptiou — (I{«dniore  is  ttilten  lo  mean 
the  Medit^rruDAan) :  "  Thcodrick,  the  daring  of  mood,  the  lord  of  sea,  rulLil 
Unlmcre's  stnud.  Ele,  the  prince  of  the  Rfaerings,  aitteth  now  in  fiill  wnr-gcar 
on  hid  itocd,  slii eld-girt." 

The  Bocood  Eusy  traces  the  epical  traditions  in  ihu  prose  angas.  Mr, 
VigAuBon*s<liaoovery  of  Beowulf  >■■  iho  firuttb  ttagii  w  vmAX  known,  lie  he- 
liereialao  that  tlioro  is  n  rnminisct^nce  of  the  Lnmbard  story  <if  Alboin  in  thu 
Vntufdjiela  Saga  and  of  Waltlicr  ofAtjuitaiut!,  the  hero  of  Kkliihard'a  poem,  and 
of  the  Knglish  '*  Waldere,*'  in  the  story  of  Gunnlang  the  Worintongue. 

The  Excursus  "  on  the  Old  Northern  and  Toutonic  metres"  has  t}ic  hroadth 
of  view  wldch  beluugs  to  all  thu  discussions  in  the  book.  The  German  literaiiiro 
of  the  subject  is  wholly  ignored.  The  original  Teutonic  moire  (little  more 
Uian  emphatic  alliterative  prose)  is  supposed  by  the  Jvditor  tobe  fairly  well  re- 
presented by  the  long  Hne  of  tlie  Harbardaliod,  "the  most  prooe-like  of  them  all." 
Prom  this  "stretched  metre  of  an  antique  song"  were  derived  all  thcTouto^ 
nnd  Scmidinavian  alliterative  metres — the  long  line  of  the  older  lays  and 
short  lino  of  Guewidf,  the  Beowulf  poet  and  the  Norse  fiocts  of  the  Wc 
Isles  being  the  two  earliest  forms. 

The  University  of  Oxford  deserves  the  tb&nkB  of  all  studenta  nl  literature^ 
mythology,  history,  and  language,  for  this  latest  of  its  many  good  books. 

W.  P.  " 


blufi^ 
i2o3^ 


III.— PHYSICAL  SCIENCE. 

Gbzsn  Sum  amd  Strakoe  Sonsbts. 

Ddbiko  the  first  lialf  of  September,  the  sun  in  Coylon  and  India,  mul 
in  the  West  Indies,  pieseuted  at  rising  and  setting  the  appearance  of  a 
or  greenish-blue  disc.  Kven  when  at  his  highest  the  sun  appeared  pale  blue 
in  Ceylon  (from  the  other  places  no  account  of  the  sun's  aspect  at  high  noon 
haa  reached  me).  On  September  2,  at  Trinidad,  the  sun  looked  like  a  blue 
globe  after  five  in  the  evening,  "  aud  oftcr  dark,"  aays  the  report,  "  we  thy 
there  was  a  fire  in  tlie  town  from  the  bright  redneos  of  the  heavens." 
Ongole,  as  the  sun  approached  tho  horizon  his  disc  passed  from  a  blu 
tinge  to  green,  which  became  tinged  with  yellow  as  heaf^roKhed  the  horiz 
"  After  he  had  set^  light  yellow  and  orange  appeared  in  the  wettt,  a  very  deep 
red  rcmoiuiog  for  more  thou  an  hour  after  sunset ;  whereas,  under  ordinary 
conditions,  all  traces  of  colour  leave  the  sky  in  this  latitude/'  says  the  narrauir. 
"  within  half  an  hour  after  the  sun  disappears."  These  accounts,  from  both 
t}ie  eastern  and  western  hemispheres,  seem  clciirly  to  associato  the  green  sun 
which  attracted  so  tnucli  attention  tn  the  tropics  early  in  September,  wttli 
ramurkablc  simscts  seen  in  Arabia,  in  Africa  (North  and  South),  and  thro 
out  Euroi«  during  October  and  November.  For  wo  see  tlmt  whatov 
have  been  the  explanation  of  the  green  son,  tlie  phenomenon  must  lia  _ 
produced  by  some  cause  cipablc  of  producing  after  sunset  a  brilitaiit  r^^l 
orange  glow,  for  a  time  much  exceeding  the  usual  duration  of  the  twili 
a(Wr-gluw.  The  occurrouce  of  tlie  iiftor-glow,  witli  the  B.'titio  remarkable 
and  similar  exoc|itiouu[  duration  elsewhere — Uiough  some  weeks  V 
thut  a  similar  cutue  wxu  /tt  work. 
•IV"  ....;.i(a-,rA  clear.  First,  the  cause  nlikoof  the  greennesBoflheranaodtliu 
id'l  ■  *v  was  in  tlie  air,  not  out*iil<i ;  antl,  secondly,  the  matter,  what 

rtir  iL  ».u,  kv  inch  nitide  the  sun  look  greou  when  ho  woa  suun  through  it,  and 
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under  lib  nys  lookoJ  red,  vrm  hi^li  nbovo  the  surface  of  iho  earth.     It 

can  readily  be  &>)Own,  6o  far  o-s  thia  h^t  point  is  coQcern«l,  that  matter  at  a 

lower  level  than  10  milei  could  not  Ixavc  caught  the  Btm's  rays  so  long  after 

as  tlic  glow  Mtua  seen.     On  the  other  point  it  milBces,  of  course,  to  nat« 

if  eome  cause  in  the  sua  hiiuself  had  bwu  at  work,  the  whole  earth  would 

won   die   green   sim,    while   the   ufter-glow    would    have    found    no 

itiou  at  all. 

to  tliB  actual  caufiG  to  which  hnih  phenomona  are  to  be  aBcrlbed,  we 
nwt,  I  think,  exculiialp  Kmk.itoa  from  :tll  part  or  share  in  prmUiclng  these 
je  efTects,  The  appearance  of  :i  blue  huu  at  Triuidad.  fullowed  two  or 
iiro  daja  later  by  a  green  inn  in  tlie  Kast  Indies,  cannot  possibly  bo  fUBOotuted 
with  the  occurrence  of  au  earthquake  on  llic  Javau  shoro  a  few  days  earlier. 
Bi>side«,  it  mofit  be  remembered  tJmt  wc  sliould  have  to  explain  two  incon- 
graous  cireinnstancen ;  first,  how  the  exceedingly  fine  mnlter  ejected  from 
>a  could  hare  bo  <|uickly  reached  the  euurniouB  height  at  which  the 
actually  producing  the  after-glow  certainly  was;  and,  nccoadly,  how 
iving  been  able  to  Iravcrso  still  air  so  readily  one  way,  that  matter  failed  to 
as  readily  earthwards  xmdcr  the  attraction  of  gravity.  Agiiin  the 
plooAtion,  which  at.  first  seems  a  most  proh.iblo  one,  that  UDUSualty  high 
■tratji  of  moist  air,  with  accompanying  multitudes  of  ice  particles,  causiid  the 
iieaa  alike  of  absorption  and  of  reflection,  aeema  negatived— first,  by  the 
abftenco  of  any  olJicr  evidence  of  extraordinary  motoorological  caodi- 
in  September,  October,  and  November  List;  and,  secondly,  by  the 
itire  absence  of  any  of  the  optical  phenomena  which  Docessaiily  accompany 
the  tnuumission  of  sunlight  through  strata  of  air  strewn  with  many  ico 
particles. 

\^e  *eem  obliged  then  to  adopt  a  theor)',  first  advanced,  I  bi-Iieve,  by  Mr. 
A.  0.  Itanyan),  Uiat  the  phenomena  were  caiuol  by  a  cloud  of  meteoric  diut 
SQOOuntered  by  the  carutj  and  received  into  the  upper  regions  of  the  air, 
ihsuoe  to  penetrate  slowly  (mayhap  not  till  many  montlis  huve  passed)  to  the 
MirfiKse  of  the  earth.  Mr.  lUnyard  calls  attention  to  tlio  circnmatance  that 
probably  the  early  snows  uf  the  winior  lfl80-l  would  bring  down  the 
idranuyl  guard  of  such  meteoric  dust;  and  even  its  I  write  1  learn  that  )(r. 
,  Mathieu  WillianiB  hiw  fuUowed  the  suggastion  (thrown  out  in  Knowiedgt 
r  Duccmber  7).  He  carefully  collected  Uie  suow  which  fell  in  his  garden,  HO 
yards  from  his  chimneys  and  half  a  mile  from  any  to  windward.  Slicing; 
uff  A  top  film  of  the  snow  with  a  piece  of  glass  he  thawed  it,  and  found  a  sedi- 
ment bf  fine  browniiUi-hlack  powder.  Ferrocyanide  of  potassium  added  to 
tht  snow-water  produced  do  change  of  colour,  showing  tlie  absence  of  iron  in 
•olalioo,  Qor  was  there  any  visibly  reaction  on  the  black  dust  till  he  added 
^&iue  hydrochloric  acid.  Then  the  blue  compound  indicating  iron  wos 
undnntly  formed  all  round  the  granules,  and  presently,  as  their  solution 
c&cted,  a  blnish-green  deposit  was  formed,  and  the  whole  litiutd  deeply 
~  with  the  same  colour,  "  It  was  not,"  nays  Mr.  Williams,  "the  true 
-blue  reaction  of  iron  alone,  butjuatthe  colour  thai  would  be  pro<luced 
by  muctog  small  quuutiiies  of  the  cyanide  of  nickel  (yellowish  green)  und  iho 
ide  of  cobalt  (brownish  whito)  with  u  prcponderatiDg  amount  of  Prussian 
Ofc" 
If  T  ation  of  the  green  mm  and  the  extraordinary  sunsets  should 

cfj.' ii  aj>pcars  to  mo  that  a  most  interesting  result  will  have  been 

d.  Of  course  it  ia  no  now  thing  thiit  as  the  earth  rushes  onwards 
;h  space  she  encounters  ycnrly  muny  milliuas  of  meteoric  bodies,  Urge 
1 ;  nor  ought  it  to  be  regarded  as  strange  tlmt  besides  these  separate 
millions  of  millions  in  the  form  of  Hna  cosmical  dust  should  be  enconn- 
tirrd;  but  actual  cvidencr,  derived  from  tlic  behuvtuur  of  sunlight  (Uie 
nd  and  yellow  rays  rtUected  and  a  relative  supentbimdancc  of  green  and  blue 
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raj-s  therpforo  transmitted},  would  bo  an  interosting  and  important  Addition  to 
our  knowIt'dgB  of  matters  meteoric. 

PoNs's  Comet. 

Tho  return  nf  Pons's  Comet  is  interesting  to  astronomers,  hpcausc  of  Uie 
e%-i(tfflice  it  alTunls  natothocleuienta  of  tLis  body's  orbit;  toUicf^nnorat  iibsrrrcr 
of  ilio  hcavons  leaa  intcrt'siiiigy  because  ilie  Comot  in  not  a  vtry  con«]iicrion« 
object,  t1ioii|rh  clearly  viRJblc  to  the  naked  eye:  but  to  that  increasing  bmly 
of  :unnt«ur  astronomers  who  study  tho  heavenly  bodies  witli  powerful  Iclcscopes 
(nod  from  whom  moat  of  oQr  knowledge  of  new  phyaical  feotures  in  those  orha 
bosreoently  been  derived),  the  Comet  is  interesting  because  of  Kiraof^o  changes 
which  havo  token  place  in  its  aspect.  In  1312  the  Comet  was  vtaible  to  the 
eye  for  ten  weeks,  and  showed  a  tail  about  two  degrees  in  length.  At  the 
time  of  writinc;  tI]n<io  tineit  (December  II)  we  have  not  been  able  to  say  more 
than  that  llic  Comet  has  beon  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  But  as  ft  t«lescop!c 
object,  tho  Cornel  has  bcvn  very  noteworthy.  The  nucleus  and  coma  hnvo 
Angularly  interchanged  lu&iro;  when  tlie  Comet  has  been  best  seen  :is  a  whole, 
tht^  telescope  has  fIho^m  it  with  a  sharply  defined  and  bright  nucleus,  but  the 
ooma  or  nebuloua  light  around  the  nucleus  barely  di-i^cfruible.  Anou  the 
comu  has  formed  a  diffused  rather  bright  disc,  the  nucleus  bi-ing  no  long 
bright  or  well  detinc<l.  Several  changes  of  tliia  sort  have  alreaily  taken  plaoa. 
We  ah:dl  lose  the  Comet  in  tho  beginning  of  Tebruury,  and  btfore  that  time 
it  will  be  but  ill  seen  in  these  northern  latitudes. 

The  G(m.\T  Spdt  om  JirprrER. 

This  remarkable  object  hoa  continued  to  attract  attention,  ihotigh  no  lon^ 
presenting  tho  ruddy  tint  on  the  singular  red  tint  (partly  due  lo  inhcivat 
light,  according  to  the  late  Dr.  Draper),  wliich  gave  to  ihi^  onormooa  region 
of  riisturbance  an  exceptional  interest  from  IJjTS  to  18SI.  A  romarkable 
phenomenon  haa  been  observable  during  the  later  months  of  this  sjioi's 
exlHtenc^  Tlic  equatorial  zone's  southern  edge  has  spread  aouthwordi  till  it 
has  reached  and  then  overlapped  tho  spot,  until  at  length  half  tho  spot  was 
traversed  by  this  sonthtrn  extenwon  of  the  equatorial  zone.  Traversed,  but 
not  concealed.  Profeiisor  Hough,  of  the  Chicago  Observatory,  considers 
tliat  Uiis  shows  the  two  layers  to  be  "  composed  of  matter  having  repellent 

groperties  aimihir  to  two  clouds  cluirged  with  the  same  kind  of  dectricity." 
urely  it  aufficiis  to  infer  that  tlie  equatorial  layer  lies  high  above  the  region 
where  Uie  great  spot  h.'ui  been  formed,  and  that  we  Kce  the  form  of  tlio  great 
spot  through  the  zone  of  clouds  which  has  spread  over  it.  We  may  snfelj 
infer  that  a  great  distance,  probably  much  more  than  a  thousand  miJet^ 
separates  the  two  regions.  So  far  as  I  know,  the  singularly  symmetrical  form 
of  the  groat  spot  has  not  yet  received  tho  .ittention  it  deserves.  Surely  it  ie  a 
most  ugnificant  feature.  Here  was  a  spot  with  a  surlace  three-fourths  of  our 
earth's  extent,  of  al!  but  perfectly  elliptical  tbrm,  maintamiug  that  form  with 
very  few  clianges  for  two  or  three  years.  Whence  could  tlie  symmetrical 
form  have  In-tn  obtained  but  from  the  action  of  someexpaaBiveforco  sprttiding 
around  a  centre  of  disturbnnco.  It  appears  lo  mo  in  efibct  domonstratod 
that  the  great  spot  was  due  to  tho  action  of  eruptive  forces  at  the  real  aurfaoe 
of  tho  planet,  thousands  of  miles  below  the  surface  of  visible  cloud  we  see,  groat 
^ina«»efl  of  compressed  and  intensely  hot  vapour  being  fliuig  up  into  the  cloud 
region,  and  there  expanding  in  all  directions,  but  moAt  lu  the  direction  of  thtt 
planet's  mtatimi,  so  as  to  produce  a  vast  elliptical  opening  in  the  cloud  layer, 
the  greater  axis  of  the  ellipsa  being  par.illel  to  the  planet's  c»}uatar. 

Mathkuatic?  or  the  luAntxAfiv. 
Rince  tho  liut  mG«ting  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,   so    much  has    been  add    about  non*EucUdeun  geomoiry,   four* 
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lonsioDwl  space,  and  imagitmry  mathematics  generally,  that  a  acionce 
:or(l  o(  the  tieiaon  cmild  bu  hanJtly  complete  without  some  reference  to  the 
lief  snbjoct  uf  die  Prcsitlcntial  address.  Yet  there*  is  vary  little  to  be  «ui(l 
ive  that,  so  far  as  the  fuK-ancoiiicnt  of  science  is  concerned,  the  Mathemaitcfl 
tho  Imaginary  is  absohuety  Tuluclosa ;  time  and  thought  devoted  to  it 
and  tliought  'nithdrawn  Irom  useful  work-  Ho-called  imaginary 
iy  or  iujixjssible  (]unmiti(}a,  play  ati  important  jHU-t  Ju  uinilyliciil 
liemAtics,  and  it  is  useful,  wh*>re  possible,  to  uhow  how  such  quantiiics 
re  thi'ir  analogies  iu  space  relations.  For  in  these  rt'lntioiiA,  wo  nut  otily 
find  the  aptost  and  fullest  iUuatratioua  of  the  quantitative  reiatlona  dealt  wvtli 
matbeinatic.il  analysip,  but  the  mont  valuablu  appliciitions  of  our  nnaty.Hifi 
foond  in  their  case.  But  it  ia  idlo  to  try  to  find  more  in  this  way  t)i:in 
u«ta  ill  space  as  we  actually  coacclvo  it,  and  can  a!ono  conceive  it.  Wo 
;hc  with  equal  reason  tty  to  make  time  do  more  than  it  has  yet  done  in 
way  of  illuBtraling  m;ithematical  nu-ilysis.  We  Imovt  of  Umc  m  of  ono 
dimcoiifion  only;  we  nuty  represent  duration  by  numbers,  or  by  such 
[ircaaioDi^  a,  b,  c,  x,  i/,  r,  as  wc  use  ia  algcbraic:il  fonnula:.  But  in  a 
■tWpm  relating  to  time,  tho  progress  of  our  calculations  may  iiitnKluc«  the 
iHcs,  &c.,  the  square  roots,  cnbe  roots,  nod  so  forth,  of  these  uumbers 
:  .^.-.i.  And  if  we  like,  wo  may  choose  to  bowildnr  ouriwlven  and 
tftheni  by  askiug  whether,  iu  some  other  universe  tbiin  our^  a  coucrcto 
BMUung  ainy  not  be  recoguizod  in  the  square  or  the  sijuare  root  of  time,  or 
itJi  cube  or  cube  root,  and  so  forth  ;  whether,  in  fact,  time  may  not  be  imagined 
having  other  dimensions  tlian  duration.  Undoubtedly,  Oiere  ix  nothing 
}re  inoonoeivable  In  the  idea  of  time  having  some  property  akin  to  breadth, 
well  OA  that  property  of  duration  which  is  ukin  to  length,  thau  there  h  ia 
thought  tJ».it  sfAce  besides  extension  in  Icngtli,  iu  breadth,  ond  in  depili, 
ly  have  nome  fourth  kind  of  extension,  or  even  a  fifth,  sixth,  or  many;  nor  is 
tru  anything  more  intrinsically  absurd  in  the  idea  of  time  ro-outoring  into 
,ar  bnancliin^  ulf  iu  beveral  directions,  tlian  there  is  in  the  idea  of  a 
line,  exbeudcd  iudetlmtely,  returning  iutu  itacll',  or  of  two  divergcub 
jght  lines  eventmdly  meeting. 

The  Solap.  Corona. 

Two  announoemo&ts  which  have  been  recently  made  respecting  the  total 

iclipR  of  lost  .May,  eeom  to  me  worthy  of  s[>ccial  notice.     One  is  M.  Janssen's 

MBlement,  that  be  assuredly  saw  the  Fraunhoferian  dark  lines  in  tho  spectrum 

oTUii:  corona  (recoguixing  at  least  a  hundred  of  them),  because  this  proves 

bfejwid  all  possibility  of  doubt  or  question  that  the  corona  consists  in  part  of 

noleorio  maitnr   in  cosmical  dust.     The  other  is  the  statement  of  tlio  kx- 

fmneed  ludian  spectroscopiat  Tacchini,  that  ho  detected  in  tho  light  of  tho 

farigkleat  coronal  plume  or  streamer,  the  characteristic  bands  Of  tlie  well-known 

Qwttt  Bfteclruui ;  fur  this  showb  that  we  have  in  the  corona,  ivi  had  long  buou 

(Dipectcd.  matier  of  the  name  nature  and  in  the  same  condition,  ns  in  comets. 

U.  Jftnsscn  tf>uclics  piis^ngly  on  tho  strange  fmiuy  of  J->r.  Hustings,  that  the 

uoioiui  ia  a  plicnomeuon  of  diffraction;  but  it  need  hardly  be  said,  he  is  not 

u  tlui  puns  seriousty  to  refute  that  idi>a.     Dr.  Hastings  noted,  rather  cleverly, 

wvciioly  what  it  waa  certain  beforehand    would  bo  detected — if  any   one 

lilt  it  worth  while    to   look    for    it — evidence   of   dilTraction.     But  to 

liilo  the  complicated  and  for  extending  system  of  streamers,  called  the 

■A,  to  a  cause  which  could  only  produce    a  fine  ring  of  sun-suiTonnding 

"£'■>,  L«  out  of  all  reason. 

RiCBAUD  A.  FiroCTOi:, 
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Tht!  Lf/o,  Lcitvrt,  and  Lxtcmrij  Jiimaias  of  Etiicirtl  Uultcer,  Lord  LyUon.  Hy 
Ms  Son.  (London:  Ke^an  Paul,  'IVench  &  Co.] — bord  Lytton  iiiaki.*(i  u  niisiiike 
in  interlaHinp  his  father's  biojrraphy  with  his  onpabliBhcd  wrilinm*.  Tho  reofion 
he  give!*  for  iloirih'  so  La  that  he  ia  ^vriti^ir.  not  mo  much  u  Ufe  of  his  fftthpr  a«  n 
h«ok  "  to  ilhistrate  hia  father's  worka  hy  his  hie  and  hi«  lift;  hy  his  works  ;"  bnt 
tliat  wouM  reqniri>  hun  to  iucorporute  lu  the  same  way  all  hid  father'*!  puhlishwl 
writings ;  and,  besides,  it  can  bo  done  better  hy  printwiy  the  works  and  the  Ufo 
K-ptiratoly.  The  hiogmphy,  taken  by  itself,  promises  to  be  one  oE  uncommon 
interest.  Tlio  preaciit  two  volumca  arc  little  more  than  a  tliin.1  of  (he  whole  worV, 
ftud  c-arry  u»  down  only  to  the  threabold  of  Bulwer  Lytion's  pnlilic  caJctT.  The 
5i'«t  volunio  contaiim  hia  autohiography,  which,  lu  so  often  hapjions  with  anto- 
biugm]diic8,t>iidi«  with  liia  uttainmcnt  of  roanhood;  but,  a»  far  tm  it  coos, it  if  fall 
of  curious  adventure  and  romimcy,  and,  in  8pit«  of  the  writtr'a  inanneriMnn,  Terjr 
entertaining,  'llie  son  continacH  tho  narnitivo  in  the  uoxt  volame  with  great 
^ood  taAte  and  thonghtfnJ  disoriminnting  filial  appreciation.  Ilia  fimt  dnty  in  it 
iH  thd  rery  deltcAte  one  of  touching  on  the  romantic  and  unhappy  marriaee  of  his 
father.  Qnbappy  marriageti — jnn^ing  From,  the  genoalof^cil  chofitArof  the  uoto* 
biography — fseem  to  b«  a  kind  of  heirlonin  in  the  family.  The  Lytton  blood  iti 
always  scttiui;  father  aifainst  son  and  wife  against  linehand,  nobody  can  tell 
whr.  The  chapters  on  Lord  Lvtton'rt  early  literary  work  eonUun  many 
good  remarks,  and  the  author  is  probably  right  in  saving  "  Pelham"  will  ontlirv 
his  Dither's  Inter  and  bvttcr  works.  It  haH  more  mdiriduality.  sacb  ne  it  is. 
Bat  suroly  he  it*  tou  creUuluiia  when  ho  utlrihntvH  the  prea«nt  faanion  of  woariqg 
block  coata  fur  oveniug  drtvts  to  tliu  romurk  of  Lady  F.  Pdham,  tliat  only  6\6- 
tiuguiabed  [K.>oplc  look  bctit  in  bhtck, 

Orivuhil  E.i-}>fnmri\  By  Sir  Richard  Temple,  Bart.  (Jturray.)  -Sir  R.  Temple 
dciiU  111  thiH  work  with  tho  most  viiriod  subjects,  but  we  are  tttmck  tlinnighorit 
with  hiii  iniLMt<<rv  of  the  fatitft,  his  lucid  arrangement  luid  exiiogition,  and  hiu  brutwl 
and  Ktalcrtuianlilfo  vicwA.  llj^  work  ia  "the  outcoDic,"  he  lella  utt,  "of  thirty 
years' pre)Kimtion,"  and,  we  may  add,  of  prejiavatiou  of  the  Ini^t  kind,  tho  mijc 
turc  of  careful  fctudj^  with  long  pcrnonal  oiporicnoo  of  practicul  iidministratioo. 
Ho  says  the  one  ruling  thought  that  connect*  topelher  all  tho  different  pAjten 
ho  has  guthcrt-d  in.thix  look,  is  the  thought  of  Itritii^h  rcsnousibiltty ;  and  looking 
lit  qnesliims  from  that  standjioiut,  he  is  not  only  aloof  from  the  njiirit  of  party 
oontentiuu,  but  also  from  the  ordiuair  idola  ol  tlio  Indian  proTincta].  He  is 
Ntrjngly  in  favour  of  oumaiitliug  tho  loc-al  govcromeut  of  India  to  nativfi4,  and 
beliuves  any  perils  such  a  syistem  may  havu  will  be  uMiplv  provided  oKuiust  by 
retuiuiog  the  ultimate  control  over  tho  local  boards  in  the  hundit  of  the  c^mtral 
goTvrnment.  H«  giv<Hi  us  a.  hearty  defence  of  niisNious,  mid  intore>>tLnif  ucci>uuts 
\oi  religious  movomKntfi  among  tho  niitivei!,  and  the  b>m]H>rance  }-i  '  i:* 

rJEuroj-oann.     His  geographiiiai  jmiKirfl  an- very  inKtrnctive,  and  v 

maps;  and  tho  articles  on  thd  M^ahrattus,  whom  he  bu^  hod  Rj>Gciu.i  i>j<|FijiLiiinueii 
of  becoming  familiar  with,  are  &  series  of  great  valnc. 

lA/v  »'/  QoethA.  By  Heinrich  lliintMr.  Translated  by  Thomait  W.  Lystcr, 
AssitftAut  Librarian, National  Library  of  Ireland.  |M%cTitilla>i.tLV,)~WolmroQO 
uduqoate  biography  of  *  I  oethe;  Mr.  Lcwo.s's  ii«  still  thr- best,  bnt  it  wiw  written  long 
ago,  and  when  the  critical  essays  it  contninH  ure  di^ni-tcd  from  it,  it  i-  in.  :i<-n' 
IVofejusor  Diintiier'fi  book,  however,  docs  not  eupply  onr  want.  It  in  r 
the  annals  than  the  life  of  tho  great  poet.  Xt  reUtex,  bnt  does  th.-  . 
Copiousness  and  laborious  accuracy  of  detail  arc  what  the  author  aima  nt  'nn<l 
mTOB.  Imdgni^cant  incidents  get  often  much  more  space  thou  important  and 
cmuacteristio  events.  It  is  about  as  tinimpresitivo  a  biography  of  a  great  man  as 
was  ever  written  :  but  it  is  a  very  Tolunble  book,  novertbeloss.  as  indui-d  a  book 
built  on  so  much  corcfnl  r<-scurcli  could  n-A  tail  to  be.  Wo  may  add  that  it  is 
very  wuU  translated  and  furnishvd  with  many  oer^icuablu  illustraUaus. 
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MOST  of  those  wlio  now  pass  as  Liberals,  arc  Tories  of  a  new 
type.  This  is  a  paradox  which  1  propose  to  justify.  That 
1  Bay  justify  it,  I  mnst  first  point  out  what  the  two  political  parties 
orii^natly  were  :  and  1  must  then  a^k  the  reader  to  bear  with  me 
while  I  remind  him  of  facts  he  ia  familiar  witli,  that  I  may  impress 
oa  him  the  intriasic  natures  of  Toryism  aud  Liberalism  properly 
M  called. 

Dating  back  to  an  earlier  period   thao   their  names,  these  two 

political  parties  at  first  stood   respective)^    for  two  opposed  types  of 

locial  organization,  broadly  distinguishable  as  the  militant  and  the 

utliiitriAl — types  which  are  characterized,  ihe  one  by  the  regime  of 

■Utttt,   almost    universal   in   ancient  davs,   and    the    other    by    the 

Ttjime  of  contract,    which    has    become    general    in  modern  days, 

'■""'."  among  the  Western  nations,  and  especially  among  ourselves 

(^Americans.      If,  instead  of  using  the  vrurd  '*co-opciation" 

11  %  limited  sense^  we  nsc  it   in   its  iridest  jense,  as  describing  the 

■TiMncd  activities  of  citizens  iinder  whatever  system  of  regulation; 

i>cj<e  two  arc  definable  as  the  fystem  of  conipiilsory  co-upcration 

«cd  the  system  of  voluntary  co-operation.     The  typical  structure  of 

^  one  we  sec  in  an  army  formed  of  conscript^t,  in  whieli  the  units  in 

t^dricreral  grades  have  to  fulfil  commands  under  pain  of  death,  and 

^nt  food  and  clothing  and  pay,  arbitrarily  apportioned  ;  while  the 

'  ■^"  .1  structure  of  thr  other  wc  sec  in  a  Iwdy  of  producers  or  dis- 

■'■■n,  who  severally  agree  to  specified  salaries  and  wages  in  return 

^  Kpcciried  services,  and   may  at  will,  after  due  notice,  leave  the 

"^itiution  if  they  do  not  like  it. 

Huring  (tociul  evolutiou  in  Krigland,  the  distinction  between  these 
t*iifnn(Umentally-opp09ed  formsof  co-operation,  made  its  appearance 
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gradually ;  hut  long  Iwfore  the  namei  Tory  and  Whig  cft 
use,  the  parties  were  I)ecoining  traceable,  and  their  conucx 
with  militaDcy  and  iudustrialism  rcapectively,  were  vaguely  sho' 
The  tnith  in  familiar  that,  here  as  elsewhere,  it  was  habitually 
town -populations,  formed  of  workers  and  traders  acctistomed 
co-operate  under  contract,  that  resistances  were  made  to  that  coercive 
rule  which  characterizes  co-operation  under  status.  While,  conversely, 
support  of  co-operation  under  status,  arising  from,  and  adjusted 
\0f  chronic  warfare*  came  from  rural  districts,  originally  peopled  by 
military  chiefs  and  their  dependents,  which  retained  the  primitive 
ideas  and  traditions.  Moreover,  this  contrast  in  political  leanings, 
shown  before  Whig  and  Tory  principles  became  clearly  distinguished, 
continued  to  be  shown  afterwards.  At  the  period  of  the  llcvolution, 
"  while  the  villages  and  smaller  towns  were  monopolized  by  Tories, 
the  larger  cities,  the  manufacturing  districts,  and  the  porta  of 
commerce,  formed  the  stronghold*  of  the  Whigs;"  and  that, 
spite  of  exceptions,  the  like  gcnenl  relation  still  exists,  needs 
proving. 

Such  were  the  natures  of  the  two  parties  as  indicated  by  t 
origins.  Observe,  now,  how  their  natures  were  indicated  by 
early  doctrines  and  deeds.  Whiggism  began  with  rcsistan 
Charles  II.  and  his  cabal,  in  their  efforts  to  rc-estahlish  unchec 
monarchical  power.  The  Whigs  "  regarded  the  monarchy  as  a  civil 
institution,  established  by  the  nation  for  the  benefit  of  all  its 
members ;"  while  with  the  Tories  "  the  monarch  was  the  delegate 
of  heaven."  And  these  doctrines  involved  the  beliefs,  the  one 
that  subjection  of  citizen  to  ruler  was  conditional,  and  the  other 
that  it  was  unconditional.  Describing  Whig  and  Tory  as  conceived 
at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  some  fifty  years  befo 
wrote  his  "  Dissertation  on  Parlies,"  Bolingbroke  says : — 


that,  I 
Is^ 
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"  The  power  and  majesty  of  the  people,  an  origiJiul  contract,  the  outli 
and  independency  of  Parliamenls,  liberly,  resislance,  exclusion,  ahdi 
deposition  ;  these  were  ideas  asaocisted,  at  that  time,  to  the  id&n  of  n  V 
and  supposed  by  every  Whig  to  be  iucouimiuiicuble,  and  inconsistent  with 
idea  of  a  Tory. 

"  Divine,  hereditary,  indefeasible  right,  linefll  succession,  pnssive-obedienost 
prerogative,  uoQ-reaiatuDce,  slavery,   n:iy,  and  aomet-imes  po[w>ry  tOi 
associated  in  many  niiiiUs  to  the  idea  of  a  Tory,  .ind  deemed  incorntij 
and  ineoiieietem,  \n  tlicBume  muuuer,  with  the  idea  of  a^\Oii^," — / 
on  Pariieii,  p.  b. 

And  if  wc  compare  these  descriptions,  we  sec  that  in  the  one 
there  was  a  desire  to  resist  and  decrease  the  coercive  power  ot 
ruler  over  the  subject,  and  in  the  other  party  to  maintain  or  iu< 
his   coercive  power.      This    distinciiou    in   their  aims — a  distin< 
which  transcends   in  meaning  and  importance  all  other  political 
tinctious — was  displayed  in   their   early  doings.     Whig   prin< 
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excmpligcd  in  tlie  Habcns  Corpus  Act,  and  in  the  measure  by 
ii<'h  judges  were  made  independent  of  the  Crown ;  iu  defeat  of 
Non-Kesiiiting  Test  Bill,  which  proposed  for  legialators  luid  oQicials 
Ourapulsory  oath,  that  they  would  in  no  case  resist  the  king  by 
and,  later,  they  were  e^cmpHHcd  in  the  Bill  of  llights,  framed 
to  «ecure  snbjecta  against  monarchical  aggressions.     These  ActA  had 
Kinic  intrinsic  nature.     The  principle  of  compulsory  co-operation 
>tigbout  social  life  was  weakened  by  them,  and   the  prinriple  of 
lautar>*  co-operation  strengthened.     That  at  a  subsequent  period 
10  policy  of  the  party  had  the  same  general  tendency,  is  well  shown 
a  remark  of  Mr.  Green  concerning  the   period  of  Whig  power 
;r  the  death  of  Anne : — 

'*  Before  the  fifty  ycBra  of  their  rulo  hud  passed,  EngliBbmen  had  forgotten 
kt  it  WM  pusHible  lo  [KiTstcuie  fur  diOtTenccs  of  reU{5ion,  or   to  put  down 
tit«  liberty  of  Uie  press,  or  to  tamper  with  the  admintstruiion  of  juaticc,  or  to 
without  K  Porhameat." — .Sfv>rt  Ilittory,  p.  703. 

And  now,   passing  over  the  war-period  which    closed    the    last 
century  and  began  this,  during  which  that  eitcnsion  of  individual 
freedom  preriously  gained   was  lost,  and   the  retrograde   movement 
Inwards  the  social  type  proper  to  militancy  was  shown  by  all  kinds  of 
coercive  measures,  from  those  which  took  by  force  the  [leraons  and 
property  of  citizens  for  war-purposes  to  those  which  suppressed  public 
meetings  and  sought  to  gag  the  press,  let  us  recall  the  general  eha- 
nirters  of  thofne  changes  effected  by  Whigs  or  Liberals  after  the  re- 
otablishment  of  peace  permitted    revival  of  the  industrial  regime 
tD()  return   to   its  appropriate   type  of  structure,      lender  growing 
Whig  influence  there  came  repeal  of  tlic  laws  forbidding  combina- 
tioQs  among  artisans,  as  well  aa  of  those  which  interfered  with  theii* 
biccdom  of  travelling.    There  was  the  measure  by  which,  under  Whig 
prcBore,  Dissenters  were  allowed  to  believe  as  they  pleased  without 
■alTcriug  certain  civil  penalties ;  and  there  was  the  Whig  measure, 
'arried  by  Torits  from  compulsion,  which  enabled  CathoU*^  to  profess 
tHeir  religion  without  losing  part  of  their  freedom.      The  area   of 
Hberty  was  extended  by  Acta  which  forbad  the  buying  of  nt^roes  and 
die  holding  of  them  in  Imndagc.    The  Eai*t  India  Company's  monopoly 
*u  abolished,  and  trudc  with  the  Kast  made  open  to  all.     The  poli- 
tical serfdom  of  the  nnrcprosented  was  narrowed  in  area,  both  by  the 
Reform  Bill  and  the  Municipal  Reform  Billj  so  that  alike  generally  and 
IwaUy»tlie  many  were  less  under  the  coercion  of  the  few.    Dissenters, 
aok)nger  obliged  to  submit  to  the  ecclesiastical  form  of  marriage, 
■W*  made  free  to  wed  by  a  purely  civil  rite.    Later  came  diminution 
^wl  removal  of  restraints  on  the  buying  of  foreign  commodities  and  the 
Bpioymeiit  of  foreign  vessels  and  foreign  sailors;  and  later  still  the 
aoval  of  those  ])urdrns  on  the  press,  which  were  originally  imposed 
jjnder  the  dtft'usion  of  opinion.     And  of  all  these  changes  it  is 
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unquestionable  that,  whether  made  or  not  by  Liberals  themselves, 
they  were  made  in  conformity  with  principles  professed  and  urged*  by 
Liberals. 

But  why  do  I  enumerate  facts  so  well  known  to  all  ?  Simply 
because,  as  intimated  at  the  outset,  it  seems  needful  to  remind 
everybody  what  Liberalism  was  in  the  past,  that  they  may  perceive 
its  unlikeness  to  the  so-called  Liberalism  of  the  present  It  would 
be  inexcusable  to  name  these  various  measures  for  the  purpose  of 
pointing  out  the  character  common  to  them,  were  it  not  that  in 
our  day  men  have  forgotten  their  common  character.  They  do  not 
remember  that,  in  one  or  other  way,  all  these  truly  Liberal  changes 
diminished  compulsory  co-operation  throughout  social  life  and  in- 
creased voluntary  co-operation.  They  have  forgotten  that,  in  one 
direction  or  other,  they  diminished  the  range  of  governmental 
authority,  and  increased  the  area  within  which  each  citizen  may  act 
unchecked.  They  have  lost  sight  of  the  truth  that  in  past  times 
Liberalism  habitually  stood  for  individual  freedom  versus  State 
coercion. 

And  now  comes  the  inquiry—How  is  it  that  Liberals  have  lost 
sight  of  this  ?  How  is  it  that  Liberalism,  getting  mate  and  more 
into  power,  has  grown  more  and  more  coercive  in  its  legislation  ? 
How  is  it  that,  either  directly  through  its  own  majorities  or  in- 
directly through  aid  given  iu  such  cases  to  the  majorities  of  its 
opponents.  Liberalism  has  to  an  increasing  extent  adopted  the  policy 
of  dictating  the  actions  of  citizens,  and,  by  consequence,  diminishing 
the  range  throughout  which  their  actions  remain  free  ?  How  are  we 
to  explain  this  spreading  confusion  of  thought  which  has  led  it,  in 
pursuit  of  what  appears  to  be  public  good,  to  invert  the  method  \y^ 
which  in  earlier  days  it  achieved  public  good  ? 

Unaccountable  as  at  first  sight  this  unconscious  change  of  policy 
seems,  we  shall  find  that  it  has  arisen  quite  naturally.  Given  the 
unanalytical  thought  ordinarily  brought  to  bear  on  political  matters, 
and,  under  existing  conditions,  nothing  else  was  to  be  expected.  To 
make  this  clear  some  parenthetic  explanations  are  needful. 

From  the  lowest  to  the  highest  creatures,  intelligence  progresses 
by  acts  of  discrimination;  and  it  continues  so  to  progress  among  men, 
from  the  most  ignorant  to  the  most  cultured.  To  class  rightly — to 
put  in  the  same  group  things  which  are  of  essentially  the  same  natures, 
and  in  other  groups  things  of  natures  essentially  different — is  the  fun- 
damental condition  to  right  guidance  of  actions.  Beginning  with 
rudimentary  vision,  which  gives  warning  that  some  large  opaque 
body  is  passing  near  (just  as  closed  eyes  turned  to  the  window, 
perceiving  the  shade  caused  by  a  band  put  before  them,  tell  us  of 
something  moving  in  front),  the  advance  is  to  developed  visioii,  which. 
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exBctlv-sppreoiatcd  combinations  of  forms,  colours  and  motions, 
eotifies  objects  at  great  distances  as  prey  or  enemies  of  this  or 
i&t  kind,  and  so  makes  possible  adjustments  of  coadact  forxecuriDg 
food  or  evotling  death.     That  progressing^  perception  of  differences 
uiH  conseqnent  greater  correctness  of  classing,  constitutes^  imdcr 
one  of  its  cbinf  aspects,  tbc  growtb  of  inteUigence,  \^  equally  seen 
•lien  »o  pass  from  the  relatively  simple  physical  vision  to  the  rela- 
tively complex  intellectual  vision — the  vision  through  tbc  agency  of 
vhicli,  thing!)  previously  grouped  by  certain  external  resemblances  or 
bv  certain  extrinsic  circumstancea,  come  to  be  more  truly  grouped 
in  conformity  with   their   Intriusic   structures   or  natures.      L'nde- 
^^li^oped  intellectual  vision    i-s  just  as  indiscriminatiug  and  erroncoun 
^Bt  it4  elA&sings  as  undeveloped  physical  vision.      Instance  the  early 
^Brnogcmcnt   of  plants   under  tbc  heads,  trees,  shrubs,  and  herbs: 
^Htc,  the  most  conspicuous  trait,  being  the  ground  of  distinction ; 
^|m  the  assemblages  formed  being  such  as  united  many  plants  cx- 
bpDicly  unlike  in  their  natures,  and  scparaterl  others  tliat  arc  near 
ikiii.     Or  still  better,   take    the   popular  classification   which  puts 
together  under  the  same  general  name,  fish  and  ahcU-fish,  and  under 
tie  sub-name,  ahcU-fisb,  puts   together  cru-staceana   and   moUnsf» ; 
Qiy,  which  goes  farther,  and  regards  as  fish  the  cetacean  mammals. 

(tartly  because  of  tbc  likeness  iu  their  modes  of  life  as  iubabitiug 
k  wiitcr,  and  partly  because  of  some  general  resemblance  in  their 
ffTomv,  creatures  that  arc  in  their  essential  natures  far  more  widely 
Ranted  than  a  fish  is  from  a  bird^  are  grouped  under  the  same  class 
-*iiil  under  the  same  sub-class. 
L^H  Xow  the  gcoenil  truth  thus  exemplified,  holds  throughout  those 
^^■gher  ranges  of  intellectual  vision  concerned  with  things  not  pre- 
^ftutahle  to  the  senses,  and,  among  others,  such  thinQ;s  as  political 
^Bttitntious  and  politicnl  measures.  For  when  thinking  of  these,  too, 
^Be  resnJt^  of  inadequate  intellectual  faculty,  or  inadequate  culture 
^Hit,  or  both,  are  erroneoiu  classings  and  consequent  erroneous 
^Knclanons.  Indeed,  the  liability  to  error  is  here  much  greater; 
l^^nce  the  things  with  which  the  intellect  is  concerned  do  not 
^Blnit  of  examination  iu  the  same  easy  way.  You  cannot  touch  or 
^Be  a  political  institution  :  it  can  be  known  only  by  an  eflbrt  of 
^pnutractivc  imagination.  Neither  can  you  apprehend  by  physical  per- 
c^cption  a  political  measure :  this  no  less  requires  a  process  of  mental 
"■representation  by  which  its  elements  are  put  together  in  thoaght,  and 
,V^  essential  nature  of  the  combination  conceived.  Here,  there- 
,  itiU  more  than  in  the  cases  above  named,  defective  intellec- 
riiiott  is  shown  in  grouping  by  external  characters,  or  extrinsic 
Jktanccs.  How  institutions  arc  wrongly  classed  from  this 
c*«ie,  we  sec  in  the  common  notion  that  the  Roman  Republic  was  a 
popDlar  form  of  government.     Look  into  the    early   ideas  of  the 
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FrencH  revolntionista  who  aimed  at  an  iileal  state  of  freedoni,  and 
you  find  that  tlic  political  forms  and  deeds  of  the  Romans  were  their 
models;  and  evea  now  a  historian  might  be  named  who  iustauces 
the  cormptions  of  the  Roman  Republic  as  showing  us  what 
popular  goverument  leads  to.  Yet  the  resemblance  between  the 
institutions  of  the  Romans  and  free  inBtittitioun  properly  so-called, 
was  less  than  that  between  a  shark  and  a  porpoise — a  risaein- 
blance  of  general  external  form  accompanying  widely  difTcrent 
internal  structures.  For  the  Roman  Government  was  that  of  a 
small  oligarchy  within  a  larger  oligarchy  :  the  members  of  each  being 
unchecked  autocrats.  A  society  in  which  the  relatively  few  men  who 
had  political  power,  and  were  iu  a  qualified  sense  free,  were  «o  many 
petty  dcfipota,  holding  not  only  slaves  and  dependents  but  even  chil- 
dren in  the  same  absolute  bondage  as  they  held  their  cattle,  was.  In 
its  intrinsic  nature,  more  nearly  allied  to  an  ordinary  despotism  than 
it  was  to  a  society  of  citizens  politically  equal. 

Passing  now  to  our  spcciiil  question,  wc  may  understand  the  kind 
of  confusion  iu  which  Liberalism  has  lost  itself;  and  the  origin  of 
those  mistaken  classings  of  political  measures  which  hare  misled  it— 
classing^;,  as  wc  shall  sec,  by  conspicuous  external  traits  instead  of 
by  internal  natures.  For  what^  in  the  pc^pular  apprehension  ami  in 
the  apprehension  of  those  who  effected  them,  were  the  changeji  made 
by  Liberals  in  the  past  ?  They  were  abolitions  of  grievances 
suffere<l  by  the  people,  or  by  portions  of  them :  this  was  the  common 
trait  of  them  which  most  impressed  itself  on  men's  miuds.  They 
were  mitigations  of  evils  which  had  directly  or  indirectly  been  felt 
by  large  classes  of  citizens,  as  causes  of  misery  or  as  hindrances  to 
happiness.  And  since,  in  the  minds  of  most,  a  rectified  evil  is  equiva< 
lent  to  an  achieved  good,  these  measures  came  to  l»e  thought  of  as  so 
many  positive  benefits ;  and  the  welfare  of  the  many  came  to  be 
conceived  alike  by  Liberal  statesmen  and  Liberal  voters  oa  the  lum 
of  Liberalism.  Hence  the  confusion.  The  gaining  of  a  popular 
good,  being  the  external  conspieaous  trait  common  to  Liberal 
measures  in  earlier  days  (then  in  each  case  gained  by  a  relaxation 
of  restraints),  it  has  happened  that  populnr  good  has  come  to  be 
sought  by  Liberals^  not  as  an  end  to  be  indirectly  gained  by  auch 
relaxations,  hut  as  the  end  to  be  directly  gained.  And  seeking  to 
gain  it  directly,  they  have'used  methods  iutrinsicnlly  opposed  to  those 
originally  used. 

And  now  baring  seen  how  this  reversal  of  policy  has  arisen 
(or  partial  reversal,  I  should  say,  for  the  recent  Burials  Act  and 
the  efforts  to  remove  all  remaining  religious  inequalities,  show 
continuance  of  the  original  policy  in  certain  directions),  let  as 
proceed  to  contemplate  the  extent  to  which  it  has  been  carried 
during  reccQt  times,  and  the  still  greater  extent  to  which  the  future 
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irill  see  it  carried  if  carreut   ideas  and  fc^Uuga  contiouc  to  pre- 
dominate. 


Before  proceeding,  it  may  be  well  to  aay  that  uo  rcflcctious  nre 
intcudcxl  on  llie  motives  which  have  prompted  one  after  another  of 
Lfaese  Tarious  restraiuts  uud  dlotatious.  These  motives  were  doubtless 
io  nearly  all  oases  good.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  restrictions 
placet]  by  an  Act  of  18/0,  on  the  employment  of  women  and  children 
in  Turkey-red  dyeing  works,  were,  in  intention,  no  less  philanthropic 
than  those  of  Kdnrord  VI.,  which  prescribed  the  minimum  time  for 
vhich  u  joumcv'mcu  should  be  retained.  \Vithout  question,  the  Sued 
Supply  (Ireland)  Act  of  18S(),  which  empowered  guardians  to  buy 
«wd  for  poor  tenants,  and  then  to  sec  it  properly  planted,  was  moved 
by  A  desire  for  public  welfare  no  less  great  than  that  which  in  1533 
prescribed  the  number  of  sheep  a  tenant  might  keep,  or  that  of  1597, 
which  commanded  that  decayed  houses  of  husbandry  should  be  rebuilt 
Kobody  will  dispute  that  the  various  measures  of  late  years  taken  for 
restricting  the  sole  of  intoxicating  liquors,  have  been  taken  as  much 
■with  a  view  to  public  morals  as  were  the  measures  taken  of  old  for 
cbccking  the  evils  of  luxury ;  as,  for  instance,  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
when  diet  as  well  as  dress  was  restricted.  Everyone  must  see  that 
the  edicts  issued  by  Ueary  VIII.  to  prevent  the  lower  classes  from 
playing  dice,  cards,  bowls,  &c.,  were  pot  more  prompted  by  desire  for 
popular  welfare  than  were  the  Acts  passed  of  late  to  check 
gambliag. 

Further,  I  do  not  intend  to  question  the  wisdom  of  these  modem 
interferences,  which  Conservatives  and  Liberals  vie  with  one  another 
m  multiplying,  any  more  than  to  question  the  wisdom  of  those 
ucient  ones  which  they  in  many  cases  resemble.  We  will  not  here 
consider  whether  the  plans  of  late  atluptcd  fur  preserving  the  lives  of 
iftiloJB  are  or  are  not  more  judicious  than  that  sweeping  Scotch  measure 
which,  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  prohibited  captains  from 
leaving  harbour  during  the  winter.  For  the  present,  it  shall  remain 
undobated  whether  there  is  a  better  warrant  for  giving  sanitary 
officers  powers  to  search  certain  premises  for  unfit  food,  than  there 
was  for  the  Inw  of  Kdwanl  III.,  under  Mhich  innkeepers  at  3ea[Kjrts 
were  sworn  to  search  their  guests  to  prevent  the  exportation  of  money 
or  plate.  AVe  will  assume  that  there  is  no  less  sense  in  that  clause 
of  ilie  Canal-boat  Act,  which  forbids  an  owner  to  board  gratuitously 
the  children  of  the  boatmen,  than  there  was  in  the  SpitalGelds  Acts, 
which,  up  to  1824,  for  the  benefit  of  the  artisans,  forbade  the  mauu- 
fkctoren  to  fix  their  factories  more  than  ten  miles  from  the  Hoyal 
Exdtange* 

We  exclude,  then,  tiiese  qxicfttions  of  philanthropic  motive  and  wise 
judgment,  taking  l>oth  of  them  for  granted  ^  and   have  here  to  con- 
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cem  ourselves  solely  with  the  compulsory  nature  of  the  measures 
vhich,  for  good  or  evil  as  the  case  mav  be,  have  been  put  iu  force 
during  periods  of  Liberal  ascendancy. 

To  bring  the  illustrations  within  compass,  let  us  commence  with 
1860j  under  the  second  administration  of  Lord  Palmerston.  In  that 
year,  the  restrictions  of  the  Factories  Act  were  extended  to  bleaching 
and  dyeing  works ;  authority  was  given  to  provide  analysts  of  food 
and  drink  to  be  paid  out  of  local  rates ;  there  was  an  Act  providing 
for  inspection  of  gas-works,  as  well  as  for  fixing  quality  and  limits  of 
price ;  there  was  the  act  which,  in  addition  to  further  mine-inspection, 
made  it  penal  to  employ  boys  under  twelve  not  attending  school  and 
unable  to  read  and  write.  In  1861  occurred  an  extension  of  the 
compulsory  provisions  of  the  Factories  Act  to  lace-works;  power  was 
given  to  poor-law  guardians,  &c.,  to  enforce  vaccination ;  local  boards 
were  authorized  to  fix  rates  of  hire  for  horses,  ponies,  mules,  asses, 
and  boats ;  and  certain  locally*  formed  bodies  had  given  to  them  powers 
of  taxing  the  locality  for  rural  drainage  and  irrigation  works,  and  for 
supplying  water  to  cattle.  In  1862,  an  Act  was  passed  for  restricting 
the  employment  of  women  and  children  iu  open-air  bleaching ;  and  an 
act  for  making  illegal  a  coal-mine  with  a  single  shaft,  or  with  shafts 
separated  by  less  than  a  specified  space ;  as  well  as  an  act  giving  the 
Council  of  Medical  Education  the  exclusive  right  to  publish  a  Fhar- 
macopoeia,  the  price  of  which  is  to  be  fixed  by  the  Treasury.  In 
1863  came  the  extension  of  compulsory  vaccination  to  Scotland,  and 
also  to  Ireland ;  there  came  the  empowering  of  certain  boards  to 
borrow  money  repayable  from  the  local  rates,  to  employ  and  pay  those 
out  of  work ;  there  came  the  authorizing  of  town- authorities  to  take 
possession  of  neglected  ornamental  spaces,  and  rate  the  inhabitants 
for  their  support ;  there  came  the  Bakehouses  Begulatiou  Act, 
which,  besides  specifying  minimum  age  of  employes  occupied  between 
certain  hours,  prescribed  periodical  lime-washing,  three  coats  of  paint 
when  painted,  and  washing  with  hot  water  and  soap  at  least  once  in 
six  months ;  and  there  came  also  an  Act  giving  a  magistrate  authority 
to  decide  on  the  wholesomeness  or  unwhotesomeness  of  food  brought 
before  him  by  an  inspector.  Of  compulsory  legislation  dating  from 
1864,  may  be  named  an  extension  of  the  Factories  Act  to  various  addi- 
tional trades,  including  regulations  for  cleansing  and  ventilation,  and 
specifying  of  certain  employes  in  match-works,  that  they  might  not 
take  meals  on  the  premises  except  in  the  wood-cutting  places.  Also 
there  were  passed  the  Chimney-S weepers  Act,  an  Act  for  further 
regulating  the  sale  of  beer  in  Ireland,  an  Act  for  compulsory  testing 
of  cables  and  anchors,  the  Contagious  Diseases  Act  (which  last  gave 
the  police,  iu  specified  places,  powers  which,  in  respect  of  certain  classes 
of  women,  abolished  sundry  of  those  safeguards  to  individual  freedom 
established  in  past  times)  and  an  Act  extending  the  Public  Works 
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Act  of  1863.  Tlic  year  1 8G5  witucssed  further  provision  for  the  recq)- 
m  and  temporary  relief  of  wanderers  at  the  cost  of  ratepayers; 
lother  public-house  closing  Act;  and  an  Act  uiukiui;  cciiipulaory 
;u]atiooa  for  extinguishing  Hres  iu  London.  Then,  under  the 
liuistry  of  Lord  John  Russell^  in  ISGfl,  have  to  he  named  an  act 
rcguhitc  csttlc-iihcds,  &c.,  in  Scotland,  giving  local  atithoritiea 
rcTs  to  inspect  sanitary  conditions  and  fix  the  nnmbers  of  cattle ; 
Act  forcing  hop-growers  to  label  their  bags  with  the  year  and 
jlacc  of  growth  and  the  true  weight,  and  giving  police  power  of  search  ; 
Act  to  facilitate  the  building  of  lodging-houses  iu  Ireland,  and 
ividing  for  regulation  of  the  inmates  ;  a  Public  Health  Act,  under 
lieh  there  is  regislratiou  of  lodging-houses  and  litnitation  of  occu- 
lta, with  iuspcctiua  and  directions  for  limc-washiug,  &e. ;  and  a 
iblic  Libraries  Act,  giving  local  powers  by  which  a  majority  can 
tax  a  minority  for  their  book*", 

Foasing  now  to  the  legislation  under   the  lirst   Ministry  of  Afr. 
Utoue,  we  have,  in  1869,  the  establishment  of  Statc-tclegraphy, 
ith  the  accorapauyiug  interdict  on  telegraphing  through  any  other 
;  we  have   inspection,  not   only  of   endowed   schools,  but  of 
private  schools  ;  wc  have  the  empowering  a  Secretary  of 
regulate  hired  couveyauccs  iu  Loudon  ;   wc  have  further  aud 
more  stringent  regulations  to  prevent  cattle  diseases  from  spreading, 
aaotbcr  Beer-honsc  Ilcgiilation  Act,  aud  a  Sea-birds  Piescrvatioa  Act 
(ensuring  greater  mortnlity  of  Hsh).      In  1870  we  have  a  law  autho- 
nzing  the  Itourd  of  Tublic  Works  to  make  advances  for  landlords' 
improvements  and  for  ten:iuU  to  purchase ;  wc  have   the  Act  which 
enables  the  Education  Department  to  form  school-boards  which  shall 
purchase  sites  for  schools,  and  may  provide  free  schools  sup)>ortcd  by 
ItKal  rates,  and  enabling  »chool-huards  to  pay  a  child's  fees,  to  compel 
ents  to  send  their  cliildren,  Stc.  &c. ;  wo  have  a  further  Factories 
k(|  Workshops  Act,  making,  among  other  restrictions,  some  on  the 
aployucut  uf  women  anil  L-hildreu  iu  fruit-preserving  and  fish-curing 
Jrks.      In  1871    we   meet  with    an    amended    Merchant    Shipping 
t,  directing  officers  of  the  Board  uf  Trade  to  record  the  draught 
-going  vessels  leaving  [lort ;  there  is  another  Factory  aud  Work- 
Act,  making   further    restrictions  ;    there    is  a  Pedlar's  Act, 
illictiog   penalties  for  hawking  without  a  certificate,  and  limiting 
lice-district  within  which  tbc  certificate  holds,  as  well  as  ginng 
jlice   power  to  search    pedlars'  packs ;  and    there  are  further 
"Mttures  for  enforcing  vaccination.     The  year  1872  had,  among  other 
tArti.  one  which  makes  it  illegal  to  take  for  hire  more  than  one  child 
>uuive,  unless  iu  a  house  registered  by  the  authorities,  who  prescribe 
^t  munber  of  infants  to  be  received;    it  had  a  Licensing  Act,  inter- 
oiniBg  sale  of  spirits  to  those  apparently  under  sixteen ;  and  it  had 
OoUkt  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  establishing  au  auuual   survey  of 
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passenger  steamers.  Theu  in  1873  was  passed  the  Agricultural 
Children's  Act  which  makes  it  penal  for  a  farmer  to  emplojr  a  child 
who  has  neither  certificate  of  elementarj  education  nor  of  certain  pre- 
scribed school  attendances ;  and  there  was  passed  a  Merchant 
Shipping  KcX,  requiring  on  each  vessel  a  scale  showing  draft  and 
giving  the  Board  of  Trade  power  to  fix  the  number  of  boats  and 
life-saving  apparatus  to  be  carried.  Turn  now  to  Liberal  law-making 
under  the  present  Ministry.  We  have,  in  1880,  a  law  which  forbids 
conditional  advance-notes  in  payment  of  sailors'  wages ;  also  a  law 
which  dictates  certain  arrangements  for  the  safe  carriage  of  grain- 
cai^oes ;  also  a  law  increasing  local  coercion  over  parents  to  send 
their  children  to  school.  In  1881  comes  legislation  to  prevent  trawl- 
ing over  clam-beds  and  bait-beds,  and  an  interdict  making  it  impos- 
sible to  buy  a  glass  of  beer  on  Sunday  in  Wales.  In  1882  corn- 
factors  were  required,  under  a  penalty  of  £20,  to  furnish  for  publica- 
tion weekly  returns  of  their  transactions ;  the  Board  of  Trade  was 
authorized  to  grant  licences  to  generate  and  sell  electricity,  and 
municipal  bodies  were  enabled  to  levy  rates  for  electric-lighting ; 
further  exactions  from  ratepayers  were  authorized  for  facilitating  more 
accessible  baths  and  washhouses;  and  local  authorities  were  empowered 
to  make  bye-laws  for  securing  the  decent  lodging  of  persons  engaged 
in  picking  fruit  and  vegetables.  Then,  finally,  of  such  legislation 
during  the  last  Session  may  be  named  the  Cheap  Trains  Act,  which, 
partly  by  taxing  the  nation  to  the  extent  of  ^400,000  a  year  (in  the 
shape  of  relinquished  passenger  duty),  and  partly  at  the  cost  of 
railway-proprietors,  still  further  cheapens  travelling  for  workmen  : 
the  Board  of  Trade,  through  the  Railway  Commissioners,  being 
empowered  to  ensure  sufficiently  good  and  frequent  accommodation. 
Again,  there  is  the  Act  which,  under  penalty  of  £10  for  disobedience, 
forbids  the  payment  of  wages  to  workmen  at  or  within  public-hoxises ; 
there  is  another  Factory  and  Workshops  Act,  commanding  inspection 
of  white  lead  works  (to  see  that  there  are  provided  overalls,  respira- 
tors, baths,  acidulated  drinks,  &c.)  and  of  bake-houses,  regulating 
times  of  employment  in  both,  and  prescribing  in  detail  some  construc- 
tions for  the  last,  which  are  to  be  kept  in  a  condition  satisfactory  to 
the  inspectors. 

But  we  are  far  from  forming  an  adequate  conception  if  we  look 
only  at  the  compulsory  legislation  which  has  actually  been  established 
of  late  years.  We  must  look  also  at  that  which  is  advocated, 
and  which  threatens  to  be  far  more  sweeping  in  range  and  stringent 
in  character.  We  have  lately  had  a  Cabinet  Minister,  one 
of  the  most  advanced  Liberals,  so-called,  who  pooh-poohs  the 
plans  of  the  late  Government  for  improving  industrial  dwellings  as  so 
much  "  tinkering ;"  and  contends  for  effectual  coercion  to  be  exercised 
oers  of  small  houses,  over  land-owners,  and  over  ratepayers. 
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Here  is  another  Cabinet  Minister  who,  addressing  his  constitnent*, 
speaks  aljgtitiii^lyuf  tbu  doings  of  philanthropic  societies  and  religious 
hodica  to  hclji  the  poor,  and  says  that  *'  the  whole  of  the  people  of  tliis 
conotry  ought  to  look  upon  this  vork  as  being  their  own  work :"  thnt  is 
to  say,  some  extensive  Guvemtnent  ineaHurc  is  ualled  for.  Again,  we 
have  a  Radical  memb<T  of  purliament  who  lends  a  large  and  powerful 
bodyi  aiming  witli  &unually>iucrc&sing  promise  of  success,  to  enforce 
sobriety  bj-  giviii}^  to  local  majorities  power  to  prcvtnt  freedom  of  ex- 
change in  respect  of  ccrtiiin  commodities.  Ucgulatiou  of  the  hours  of 
labour  for  certain  cIas»eH,  which  has  been  made  more  and  more 
general  by  successive  extensions  of  the  Factories  Acts,  is  likely  now 
to  be  made  still  more  general :  a  measure  is  to  be  proposed  bringing 
the  employes  in  all  shops  under  such  reflation.  Tlierc  is  a  riung 
demand^  too,  that  education  shall  be  made  gratis  for  all :  the  paj-ment 
of  school-fees  is  beginning  to  be  denounced  as  a  wrong — the  Stale  must 
take  the  whole  burden.  Moreover,  it  is  proposed  by  many  that  the 
StatCj  regarded  as  an  undoubtedly  competent  judge  of  what  constitutes 
good  education  fur  the  \iiqot,  shall  undertake  also  to  prescribe  good 
education  for  the  middle  classes— shall  stamp  the  children  of  these, 
too,  aAer  a  State-pattern,  concerning  the  goodness  of  whicti  they  have 
DO  more  doubt  than  the  Chinese  had  when  they  fixtid  thc;ira.  Then 
there  is  the  "endowment  of  research,"  of  late  energetically  urged. 
Already  the  Government  gives  eveiy  year  the  sum  of  £4,0(J0  for  this 
purpose,  to  be  distributed  through  the  Royal  Society;  nrd  in  the 
abience  of  those  who  have  much  interest  in  resisting,  the  pressure 
of  the  interested,  backed  by  thiise  they  easily  persuade,  may  by-and- 
by  establish  that  paid  "  priesthood  of  science"  long  ago  advocated  by 
Sir  David  Brewster.  Oucc  more,  plausible  proposals  arc  made  that 
there  should  be  organized  a  system  of  compulsory  insuraicc,  by 
which  men  during  their  early  lives  shall  be  forced  to  provide  for  the 
time  when  they  nill  be  incapacitatctl. 

Nor  docs  enumeration  of  these  ftirther  measures  of  coercive  rule, 
looming  upon   us  near  at  hand   or   in  the  distance,  complete  the 
Jtcoount.     Nothing  more  than  cursory  allusion  has  yet  been  made  to 
that  accom]>anyiiig  compulsion  which   takes  the  form  of  increased 
tkzation,  general  and  local.     Partly  for  defraying  the  costs  of  carry- 
ing oat  these  ever-multiplying  coercive  measures,   each   of    which 
rei]uircs  ud  additional  staff  of  officers,  and  partly  to  meet  the  outlay 
fcqrnew  public  institutions,  such  as  board -schools,  free  libraries,  public 
%u»eums,bathi  and  washhonses,  recreation  grounds,  &c.  &c.,  local  rates 
*rie  year  after  year  increased  ;   a^  the  general  taxation  is  increased  by 
grants  for  education  and  to  the  departments  of  science  and  art,  &c. 
ETery  one  of  these   involves   further  coercion — restricts  still  more 
*hc  free  action  of  the  citizen.    For  the  implied  address  accompanying 
cteiy  additional  exaction  is — "  Hitherto  you  have  been  free  to  spend 
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■this  portion  of  your  earnings  in  any  way  which  pleased  you  ;  liei 
after  you  shall  not  be  free  so  to  spcud  it,  but  wc  will  spend  it 
the  general  beucflt."     Thus,  cither  directly  or  iuilircctly,  and  In  m( 
cases  both  at  once,  the  citizen  is  at  each  further  stage  in  the  growth 
of  this  compulsory  legislation,  deprived  of  some  liberty  which  ho  pi 
vioualy  had. 

Sacbj  then,  arc  the  doings  of  the  party  which  claims  the  name] 
XJlKral;  and   which  calls  itself  Liberal  as  being  the  advocate 
extended  freedom. 


T  doubt  not  that  many  a  member  of  the  part)'  h:ts  re.<ul  the  precede 
section  with  iuipaticnce ;  wanting,  as  ho  does,  to  |)oiut  out  au  imme 
oversight  which  he  thinks  destroys  the  validity  of  the  ai^umenL  "Y| 
forget,"  he  wishes  to  say,  "  the  fuudamcntal  difference  between  t! 
power  which,  in  the  past,  catabliishcd  those  rcstraiuts  that  Liberalism 
abolishcti,  am)  the  power  which,  in  the  present,  establishes  the  restraints 
you  call  anti-Li1)eral.  You  forget  that  tlic  one  was  an  irrespou«ifa|^H 
power  while  the  other  is  a  rcspousibic  power.  You  forget  that  if  ^^ 
the  recent  legislation  of  Liberals,  people  are  variously  regulated,  the 
body  which  regulates  them  is  of  their  own  creating,  and  has  their 
warrant  for  its  acts." 

My  answer  is,  that  X  have  not  forgotten  this  diflerence,  but  am 
prepared  to  contend  that  the  difference  is  in  lai^  measure  irrderanl 
to  the  issue. 

tn  the  first  place,  the  real  issue  is  whether  th?  lives  of  citiuDs  are 
more  interfered  with  than  they  were ;  not  the  nature  of  the  agency 
which  interferes  with  them.  Take  a  simpler  case.  A  member  of  a 
trades'  union  has  joined  others  in  establishing  au  oi^stiixation  of  a 
purely  represcntatire  character.  By  it  he  is  compelled  to  strike  if 
a  majority  so  decide  ;  he  is  forbidden  to  accept  work  save  imder 
the  conditions  they  dictate ;  he  is  prevented  from  profiting  by  his 
superior  ability  or  energy  to  the  extent  be  might  do  were  it  uol 
for  tlieir  interdict.  He  cannot  disobey  withont  abandoning  those 
pecuniary  benefits  of  the  orgauiiation  for  which  be  has  sabscribed, 
and  bringing  on  himself  the  pcrsceudon,  and  perhaps  vkdenec,  of 
his  fellows.  Is  he  any  the  less  coerc^  because  the  body 
CTctng  him  is  one  which  he  bad  au  equal  voice  with  the  reat 
forming  ? 

Id  the  second  place,  if  it  be  objected  that  the  analog  ia  fatil 
since  the  governing  body  of  a  nation,  to  which,  as  protector  of 
vatiooal  life  and  interesta,  all  niii«t  $nbmit  under  penalty  of  txxt 
disorganisatiob,   has  a  &r   higher    authority  uwr  citiscns  than  the 
goremmrnt  of  any  private  organiiation  can  have  over  it*  members ; 
then  the  reply  ia  that,  granting  the  diScrencc,  the  answer  made  oott- 
tinoea  valid.      If  men  use  tbctr  liberty  in  such  a  way  aa  to  knRend 
thcii-  liberty,  are  they  thereafWr  any  the  Icaa  slaves  ?      If  people 
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^fbitcitt  L-lcct  a  man  despot  over  them,  do  they  remain  free  because 
Uie  despotism  vas  of  their  owu  making?  Are  ;hc  coercive  edicts 
ifesoed  by  him  to  be  regarded  as  legitimate  because  they  arc  the 
ultimate  outc;t>me  of  their  own  votes?  As  well  might  it  be  argued 
that  the  Eait  AfricaOj  who  breaks  a  spear  in  another's  presence  that 
he  may  so  become  boudsmau  to  him,  atill  retains  his  liberty  because 
freely  chose  hia  master. 

Finally  if  any,  not  without  marks  of  irritation  as  I  can  imagine, 
repndiatc  this  reasonings  sod  say  that  there  is  no  true  iwrallelism 
between  the  relation  of  people  to  government  where  an  irresjKiusihlc 
single  ruler  has  been  permanently  elected,  and  the  relation  wliere  a 
responsible  representative  body  is  maintained,  and  from  time  to  time 
rc-clectcd ;  then  there  comes  the  ultimate  reply — an  altogether 
heterodox  reply — by  which  roost  will  be  greatly  astonished.  This 
reply  is,  that  these  multitudinous  restraining  acts  are  not  defensible 
on  the  ground  lliat  they  proceed  from  a  popularly-chosen  body  ;  for 
that  the  authority  of  a  popularly-chosen  body  is  no  more  to  be 
regarded  as  au  andimitcd  authority  than  the  authority  of  a  monarch; 
and  that  as  tme  Liberalism  in  the  past  disputed  the  assumption  of  a 
monarch's  unlimited  authority,  so  true  Liberalism  in  the  present  will 
4lisputc  the  assumption  of  unlimited  parliamentary  authority.  Of 
ihix,  however,  more  anon.  Here  I  merely  indicate  it  as  an  ultimate 
auwer. 

Mesnwhile  it  suffices  to  point  out  that  until  recently,  just  as  of  old, 

'true  Liberalism  was  shown  by  its  acts  to  be  moving  towards  the 

tlieory  of  a  limited  parliamentary  authority.     AU  these  abolitions  of 

mtraints    over  religious   beliefs    and   observances,    over  exchange 

^od  transit,  over  trade-combinatious   and  the  travelling  of  artisans, 

cJTer  the  publicaliou    of  opinions,  theological  or   political,  See.  &c., 

^ere  tacit  asaertions  of  the  desirableness  of  limitation.     In  the  same 

'v&y  that  the  final  abandonment  of  aumpttmr)*  laws,  of  laws  forbidding 

^bis  or  that  kind  of  amusement,  of  laws  dictating  modes  of  farming, 

sand  many  others  of  like  meddling  nature,  which  took  place  in  early 

clays,  was  an  implied  admiv»iou  that  the  State  ought  not  to  interfere 

i-n  such    matters ;    so    those   removals  of  hindrances  to  individual 

sftirities  of  one  or  other  kind,  which  the   Liberalism  of  the  last 

SOunUion  cffcclcd,  were  practical  confessions  that  in  these  directions, 

*«o.tbe9phereof  governmental  action  should  be  narrowed.    And  this 

recognition  of  the  propriety  of  restricting  governmental  action  was  a 

Ptipiralion   for   restricting  it  in  theory,      One  of  the  most  familiar 

political  troths  is  that,  in  the  course  of  social  evolution,  usage  precedes 

■»;  and  that  when  usage  has  been  well  established  it  becomes  law 

'7  receiving  anthoritatire  endorsement  and  defined  form.      Manifestly 

"WO,  Liberalism   in    the  past,  by  its  practice  of  limitation,  was  pre- 

piriog  the  way  for  the  principle  of  limitation. 

But  returuiug  from    these  more    general  considerations  to    the 
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&j>crtal  qncBtioD,  I  emphasize  the  reply  that  tlic  liberty  whic 
citizen  enjoys  is  to  be  measured,  not  by  the  nature  of  th) 
mental  machinery  be  Uvea  under,  whether  representative  or  other, 
but  by  the  relative  paucity  of  the  restraints  it  imposes  on  him; 
and  that,  vhether  this  machinery  is  or  is  not  one  that  ho  has 
shared  in  making,  its  actions  arc  not  of  the  kind  proper  to  Liberalism 
if  they  increase  such  restraints  beyond  those  which  are  needful  for 
preventing  him  fmm  directly  or  indirectly  aggressing  on  his  felloTrs — 
needfalj  that  is^  for  maintaining  the  liberties  of  his  fellows  against  bis 
invasions  of  them  :  restraints  which  are,  therefore,  to  be  distinguished 
a«  negatively  coercive,  not  positively  coercive. 
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Probably,  however,  the  Liberal,  and  still  more  the  sul>sp£ 
Badical,  whci  more  than  any  other  in  these  latter  days  secros  un^ 
the  impression  that  so  long  as  he  has  a  good  end  in  riew  he  is 
warranted  in  exercising  over  men  all  the  coercion  lie  is  able,  will 
continue  to  protest.  Knowing  that  has  aim  is  popular  benefit  of  some 
kind,  to  be  achieved  in  some  way,  and  believing  that  the  Tory  is, 
contrari\vi8e,  prompted  by  class-interest  and  the  deare  to  maintain 
class-power,  he  will  regard  it  as  palpably  absurd  to  group  him  as  one 
of  the  same  genus,  and  will  scorn  the  reasoning  used  to  prove  that  he 
belongs  to  it. 

Perhaps  an  analogy  will  help  him  to  see  its  validity.  If,  avaj  in 
the  far  East,  where  personal  government  is  the  only  form  of  govern- 
ment known,  he  beard  from  the  inhabitants  the  account  of  a  struggle 
by  which  they  had  deposed  a  cruel  and  vicious  despot,  and  put  in  liin 
place  one  whose  acts  proved  his  desire  for  their  welfare — if,  af^cr 
listeuiug  to  their  sclf-gratulatious,  he  told  them  that  tbcy  had  ttot 
essentially  changed  the  nature  of  their  government,  he  would  greatly 
astonish  them ;  and  probably  he  would  have  difficulty  in  making 
them  understand  that  the  substitution  of  a  benevolent  despot  for  a 
malevolent  despot  still  left  the  government  a  despotism.  Similarly 
with  Toryism  as  rightly  conceived.  Standing  as  it  does  for  coercion 
by  the  State  vertus  the  freedom  of  the  individual,  Toryism  remains 
Toryism,  whether  it  extends  this  coercion  for  selfish  or  ansclfisb 
reasons.  As  certainly  as  the  despot  is  still  a  doapot,  whether  his 
motives  for  arbitrary  rule  are  good  or  bad ;  so  certainly  is  the  Torv 
still  a  Tory,  whether  he  has  egoistic  or  altruistic  motives  for  using 
State-power  to  restrict  individual  liberty,  beyond  the  degree  required 
for  maintaining  the  liberties  of  other  individuals.  The  altruistic  Tc 
as  well  as  the  egoistic  Tory  belongs  to  the  genus  Tory ;  though 
forms  a  new  species  of  the  genus.  And  both  stand  in  distinct  coni 
with  the  Liberal  as  defined  in  the  days  when  Liberals  were  rightly 
called,  and  when  the  definition  was — "  one  who  advocates  greal 
freedom  from  restraint,  especially  in  political  institutions.'' 
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Thafl,  then,  is  justified  the  paradox  I  set  out  with.  As  fre  have 
seen,  Toiyism  and  Liberalism  originally  emerged^  the  one  from  mili- 
tancy and  the  other  from  iudastrialism.  The  one  stood  for  the 
r^fime  of  status  and  the  other  for  the  rigime  of  contract — the  one  for 
tlut  system  of  compulsory  co-operation  which  accompanies  the  legal 
inequality  of  classes,  and  the  other  for  that  voluntary  co-operation. 
which  accompanies  their  legal  equality ;  and  beyond  all  question  the 
early  acts  of  the  two  parties  were  respectively  for  the  maintenance  of 
agencies  which  effect  this  compulsory  co-operation,  and  for  the 
weakening  or  curbing  of  them.  Manifestly  the  implication  is,  that, 
in  so  far  as  it  has  been  extending  the  system  of  compulsion,  what 
is  DOW  called  Liberalism  is  a  new  form  of  Toryism. 

How  truly  this  is  so,  we  shall  see  still  more  clearly  on  looking  at 
the  facta  the  other  side  upwards,  which  we  will  presently  do. 

Hebbert  Spencer. 


THE  CHURCH  COURTS  COMMISSION. 


T1IK   Kcport    of  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  Commtssiou  has  onlv 
been  before  the  public  for  a  short  time,  and  I  rcDture  to  tti 
that  vc  Khali  make  a  grave  mistake,  if  we  commit  ourselves  cither 
unqualified  praise  or  unqualified  blame  of  iL     The  recommend atti 
of  the  Commission  require  more  calm   sifting  and  examination  th; 
there  has  yet  been  time  to  bestow  on  them. 

Od  one  point  at  any  rate  we  shall   all  be  agreed,  hovcTer  moch 
wc  may  differ  ou  others.     The  members  of  the   Royal    Commissi 
deserve  the  highest  praise  for  the  diligence  and  the  ability  with  w 
they  have  discharged  the  duties  devolred  ou  them.     They  have 
together  an  immense  amount  of  historical  and  antiquarian  lufor 
tion.     They  have  gathered  a  large  mass  of  evidence   from  able  wij 
uesses  of  the  most  various  schools  of  thought,  and  have  succeeded 
eliciting  what  these  representatives  of  opposing  parties  think,  wi 
and  want.      Finally,  they  have  prewnled  the  Church  witli  a  co 
picte  system  of  recommendations,  which  are  now  before  the  Chu 
and  avait  her  verdict      Fur  all  this  work,  done  at  the  cost  of  mn 
time  and  labour,  they  have  laid  us  nudcr  deep  obligations.     They 
demand  the  grateful  thanks  even  of  those  who  do  not  accept  their 
conclusions.  ^m 

Coueemiug  these  conclusions  1  propose  to  makora  &w  ohscrvatiod^^ 
I  begin  with  the  general  remark,  that  no  de]>artmciit  of  English 
law  stands  in  more  need  of  reform  than   the  Kcclesiastical.      From 
one  cause  or  another,  the    cfclesiastical    Courts  arc  a  by>word,    m 
scandal,  and   a  disgrace  to  oar  land.     Their  procedure  is  clo 
cumbrous,  expensive,  and  fraught   with  endless  delays.     Speedy 
cheap  settlement  uf  any  ecclesiastical  dispute  sccmii  utterly  unat 
able.     Up  to  this  point  all  persons  seem  to  be  of  one  mmd.    K«it 
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the  Cle:^*  Diircipliuc  Act,  nor  the   Pii])Iii;  Worahiii  Act  gives  gatis- 
foctioQ.     Wc  need  «orac  change.     So  far  probably  wc  arc  all  agreed. 

fiat  now  comes  a  striking  illuatrBtioii  of  the  old  adage,  that  it  k 
much  easier  to  pull  down  than  to  huild,  to  pick  holes  than  to  mend, 
to  find  fault  than  to  suggest  remedies. 

For  we  most  never  forget  that  we  live  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
nineteenth  century.     We  arc  not  living  in  the  reign  of  Henry  YTII.,. 
or  Edward  VI.,  or  Queen  KltKabctii,  or  James  I.,  or  Charles  I].,  but 
of  QaecQ  Victoria.     Our  lot  is  cast  iu  n  day  of  immense  intellectual 
activity  among  the  laily,  and  of  gn-at  jealousy  of  clerical  innucncc  in 
every  direction.      Bi^hopji  and  clergy  have  no  longer  any  monopoly 
of  learning.     Ldiymeu  are  thought  quite  competent  to  be  Heads  of 
coIl<^s  and  schools.     It  is  vain  to  ignore  these  facts.      It  Is  vain  to- 
■nppose  that  the  English  laity  of  this  day  will  shut  their  eyes,  opca 
their  raouths,  swallow  whatever  the  clergy  give  them,  and  allow  the 
ckrgy  to   settle  this  Ecclesiastical  Courts  question  as  they   plca.<ie. 
ThfV  will  not.     The  recomracndatious  of  the  Royal  Commission  ou 
iilcclesiostical  Courts  are  well  meant,  and  look  very  well  at  first  sight. 
Hnt  at  present  they  are  only  on  paper.     Tliey  must  Imj  approved  and 
sanctioned  by  an  Act  of  Parliament  before  thoy  can  become  tlm  law 
of  the  land.     Mr.  Bercsford  Hope  said  recently,  at  the  ficuding  Con- 
greis,  that  the  Report  had  slaiu  the  Clergy  Discipline  Act  aud  the 
Public    Worship    Act.      They    ccrlalnly    arc    not    dead    yet,    and, 
possihly,  may  take  much  killing.     Now  will  an  Act  of  Parliament 
bwcd  ou  the  Hues  of  this  Rejfovt  be  obtained?     Will  the  laity  of 
this  couuln."  adopt  the  recummcndrttious  of  the  Commission  ?      Will 
the  House  of  Commons  approrc,  accept,  and  adopt  them  ?    These  are 
very  serious  questions,  and   I  find  it  very  difficult  to  anstrcr  them. 
1  confe&fl  1  have  been  amazed  at  the  chorus  of  praise  with  which  the 
Beport  has  been  received  :  first,  at  the  late  Reading  Congress,  and 
•iiice   that   time,   by   various  Diocesan   Conferences  throughout   the 
conntrr.     Tlie  greater  part  of  the  speakers  appear  to  me  to  forget  that 
UiD  problem  to  be  solved  is  how  to  obtain  a  measure  of  Kcclcsiai'tical 
Courts  Reform  which  nill  work  well,  which  Parliament  will  sanction, 
»d  which  the  laity  will  accept.     To  attempt  changes  which  are  not 
*orkabIo  and  practical  ia  very  unwise. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  give  my  opinion  on  the  Report,  according 
to  such  light  as  1  possess.  As  an  English  Bishop,  I  have  felt  it  my 
datj  ta  study  it  carefully.  I  have  repeatedly  asked  myself  liow  its 
''^coromendationfi  will  atfeet  me  iu  the  official  position  which  I  have 
****  honour  to  hold,  and  I  will  say  honestly  and  unrcser\cdly  what 
*"*  conclusions  are  at  which  I  have  arrived.  Those  conclusions  arc 
«f  three  kinds. 

(«)  In  the  Bret  place,  I  entirely  approve  the  laudable  tendency  of 
lite  Bcport  to  simplify,  shorten,  and  clieapcn  all  Ecclesiastical  litiga- 
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tion.  Tbc  present  coudition  of  Bnglisli  law  in  ecclesiastical  matter* 
18  a  disgrace  to  the  cummau-seuac  of  our  country,  and  a  positive 
injury  to  the  cause  of  religion. 

I  entirely  approve  the  pru[>osal  to  abolish  the  penalty  of  impriso; 
mcnt  in  all  cjises  of  disobedieiice  to  ecrleaiastical  sentcucca.  I  ne 
had  but  one  opinion  on  this  subject.  To  put  a  man  in  prison  for 
contumacy,  who  at  any  rate  is  conacicntious,  is  justly  offcusive  to 
public  feeling,  and  is  calculated  to  stop  all  prosecutions  and  produce 
anarchy.  Suspension  first,  and  deprivation,  as  a  last  reaonrce^  are 
the  right  remedy. 

I  entirely  approve  the  recommcudation  of  a  lay  tribunal  as  tbc 
final  court  of  appeal,  and  J  have  not  the  slightest  sympathy  with  the 
many  angry  critics  vho  are  protesting  against  it  in  all  directions. 
So  long  as  the  S'th  Article  remains  unrepealed,  so  long  it  is 
doctrine  of  onr  Church,  that  the  Crown  has  the  chief  government 
all  estates  in  the  realm,  whether  they  be  ecclesiastical  or  civil,  in 
causes.  If  the  Commission  had  come  to  any  other  couclosiou  they 
would  have  contradicted  the  37th  Article,  and  struck  a  hea\7  blow 
at  the  uuion  of  Church  and  State.  For  my  part,  I  am  not  in  the 
least  afraid  of  a  Hnal  court  of  appeal  composed  of  laymen,  and  I  am 
quite  certain  that  the  public  at  lai^  will  never  allow  Church 
questions  to  be  settled  by  a  merely  clerical  tribunal. 

So  much,  then,  for  points  in  the  Report  which  J  approve.  I  will 
pass  on  to  oue  about  which  I  feel  very  grave  doubts.  I  approach  it 
with  some  hesitation,  but  I  feel  it  a  dnty  to  speak  my  mind  without 

KS6ITe. 

{b)  Let  me,  then,  aaj  plainly  that  I  doubt  ex.tremcly  the  wisdom 
of  putting  such  a  great  amount  of  power  into  the  hands  of  the  Bishops, 
as  the  Ileport  recommends.  I  do  not  think  it  will  be  acceptable 
to  the  public.      I  do  cot  think  it  will  work  well. 

Vi'\\\  the  d«!L<uon  of  any  Court  in  which  a  BUhop  ts  the  chief 
judge  carry  much  weight  with  litigants,  whether  clerical  or  lay  ?  I 
doubt  it.  A  Bishop  is  not  a  lawyer.  Like  all  ministm  of  niligion 
vbo  are  cnntinoally  telling  their  own  side  of  a  story,  and  are  never 
aitfwered.  he  is  not  likely  to  have  a  judicial  mind.  He  is  not  trained 
and  accustomed  to  weigh  evidimce,  and  CoaBofaoth  sidea  of  a  question. 
If  Episcopal  aenlcnees  did  not  lead  to  constant  appeals  to  the  Final 
Court,  and  codtesa  litigation.  I  sboold  be  greadr  surprised, 

\%  there  the  slightest  likelihood  of  uniibnutT  in  the  judgments 
of  Bishops  in  diiputed  cases  of  doctrine  or  rittutl  ?  Arc  not  the 
opiiuoiis  of  every  Bishop  on  the  Bench  known  perfectly  woll  before 
the  CAM  is  beard  ?  AVoahl  not  the  remit  be  a  set  of  ooaflicting 
dfriii*"—  bom  one  cod  of  the  land  to  the  other  ?  Wc  should  set 
Biah^  against  Biibop  and  Diocese  against  ]>r— r  :inJ  increase 
OAT  aDhappf  diTinatts.     In  short,  we  afaould  sc:        .    -  -^ury  agmioat 
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Pork,  and  York  against  Canterbury.  Wc  sbotild  have  llie  "  use"  of 
Saram,  and  the  "  use"  uf  Manchester,  and,  perhaps,  the  "  use"  of  Liver- 
pool, or  of  Ely  and  the  like,  and  the  Church  would  become  a  Babel. 

Ta  there  any  appearance  of  the  clergy  or  laity  being  disposed  to 
accept  the  decisions  of  the  Hisbops  if  their  deci$ion<)  happen  to  be 
contrary  to  tlicir  opinions  ?  I  am  obliged  to  say  that  I  fail  to  sec 
it.  I  am  afraid  there  is  hardly  a  bishop  in  onr  Church  who  could 
not  tell  a  sorrowful  talc  of  "  fatherly  admonitions"  set  at  nought  and 
advice  despised.  In  plain  truth,  if  there  is  any  point  on  vhtch  mul- 
titude* of  people  seem  agreed,  it  is  the  ignorance  and  the  tticom- 
peteuce  of  the  Episcopal  order.  Yet  this  is  the  very  order  of 
mm  whom  the  Royal  Commission  proposes  to  put  on  the  Judicial 
Benob,  and,  with  amazing  simplicity,  it  appears  to  suppose  that  clerical 
litiganta  are  hungering  and  thirsting  to  listen  to  onr  "admonitions" 
and  obey  our  decrees.     Once  more  I  say,  1  doubt  it. 

Of  coursK?  there  is  a  ready  answer  to  all  this  ;  but  I  fear  it  will 
not  hold  water.  The  present  race  of  Bishops  is  to  be  succeeded  by  a 
let  of  Daniels  whose  admonitions  will  always  be  respected,  and  whose 
dcciidous  will  always  be  obeyed.  There  are  never  to  be  appeals  from 
them  to  any  final  court  of  laymen !  Well,  that  may  possibly  be, 
though  I  confess  I  kuow  not  where  these  Episcopal  Daniels  arc  to 
come  from.  A  member  of  the  Kiigliah  Church  Union  thought  fit 
to  say  of  me,  behind  my  back,  at  the  Derby  Congress,  that  if  Bishops 
were  elected  by  the  Church  and  not  chosen  and  nominated  by  the 
Crown,  I  should  never  have  been  Bishop  of  Liverpool.  But  the 
vortby  man  forgot  that  when  Bishops  arc  chosen  by  popular 
election  the  laity  will  have  a  voice  as  well  as  the  clergy,  and  the 
malt  might  not  be  favourable  to  his  friends.  The  plain  truth  is, 
that,  however  you  may  have  the  Bishops  appointed,  1  shall  always 
maintain  that  to  give  them  much  judicial  power  is  not  wise.  At 
any  rate,  if  they  ore  to  be  judges,  1  hope  the  legislation  will  insist 
on  their  having  much  more  legal  assistance  than  the  Report  of  the 
Commission  proposes.  At  present  I  can  only  say  that  I  regard  this 
recomrocndatiou  with  grave  doubta.     It  will  not  work  well.'  <• 

So  much  for  doubts.  1  now  pass  on  to  say  a  few  words  on  three 
pointa,  about  which  I  feel  very  strong  objections,'  and  cannot  see 
with  the  eyes  of  the  Commissioners.       -  * 

(c)  For  one  thing.  I  strongly  object  to  the  absence  of  any  dis- 
tinction between  the  Court  for  trying  offences  in  matters  of  doc- 
trine abd  ritual,  and  the  Court  for  offences  which  I  will  call  moral, 
such  as  intemperance  or  incontincuce.  1  think  a  Bishop  ought  hot 
to  be  snbjeot  to  the  pain  of  trying  cases  of  the  last  dcscri|l}:ion. 
They  gcucTttUy  turn  on  simple  questions  of  fact,  and  not  of  thcblOgy, 
and  they  may  be  tried  just  aa  well,  and  even  better,  by  lay  judges 
than  they  can  by  the  Bishops.    For  the  Bishop  himself  to  try  them, 
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is  to  destroy  the  fatherly  relatiou  which  ought  to  exist  between  ftiM- 
Bclf  and  his  clergj',  and  to  lay  him  opea  to  charges,  cither  of  ex 
sire  partiality,  or  of  excessive  severity.  In  many  counties  of  Eiigia 
where  clergymen  are  sonjetimea  obliged  to  be  magistmtes,  from  the 
Bcartity  of  resident  gentry,  no  clergyman  ever  thinks  of  remaining  on 
the  bench  when  any  case  of  Iiiit  own  parishioners  i«  brought  before 
the  court.  As  a  matter  of  course  he  withtlraws.  The  a&me  principle, 
I  maintain,  in  the  case  of  moral  offences,  should  be  applied  to  t 
Diooesan  court  of  a  Bishop. 

For  another  thing,  I  object  most  strongly  to  the  rccomraendation 
of  the  llpport  that  n  llishbp  should  have  the  power  of  veto  over  pro- 
ceedings, and  should  be  able  to  stop  "  in  limine"  the  application  of  any 
complainant.  In  thia  objection,  it  will  be  remembered,  I  am  supported 
by  no  Ic&s  than  eight  of  the  Commission:  that  is,  by  one-third  of 
the  whole  number,  and  among  these  eight  yon  viU  find  the  names 
of  Ijord  Coleridge  and  Chancellor  Espin.  To  my  eyes,  this  power 
veto  strikes  a  blow  at  tho  root  of  one  of  the  first  principles  of 
Sngliah  eonstitntion,  and  deprives  a  citizen  of  justice.  Mi 
Chai-ta,  I  am  told,  says  of  the  King,  "nunquam  rcudct,  nunquam 
deferct,  nunquam  ncgabit  justitiam."  That  great  principle  is  uulii£cd 
by  this  veto.  Furthermore,  it  places  a  Bishop  in  a  most  odious  and 
invidious  position,  and  imposes  on  him  a  most  painful  amonnt  of 
responsibility.  Above  all,  it  is  calculated  to  throw  the  whole  Charcb 
into  confusion,  as  there  is  not  the  slightest  pmbability  that  the  power 
of  %*elo  uould  be  always  exercised  in  the  same  way.  Btahopa  arc 
difiercnt  temperaments,  just  like  other  men.  Timid  and  peace-lori 
Bishops  would  veto  all  suits.  Combative  and  strife-lovjug  Bish 
would  sanction  all.  One  Prelate  would  allow  no  High  CLurchmaa 
\f3  be  prosecuted.  Another,  within  a  few  miles,  wotiUl  not  allow 
finger  to  be  raised  against  a  Low  Chorchman.  I  cannot  bc^ 
that  any  House  of  Commons  would  evcrsanctioD  sncfa  a  condition 
things.  For  the  comfort  of  the  Bisbopa  thnnselTps,  1  trost  the 
po6«d  Episcopal  vrto  will  iMnrcr  become  the  law  of  the  land. 

La$t,  but  not  least,  I  object  most  stroogly  to  the  recommend ation 
of  the  Keport,  that  in  any  caw  of  doctrine  or  ritual,  "  only  the 
actual  decree  of  the  cowrt  in  dealing  with  any  itarticalar  case  shall 
be  of  binding  atitbority  in  the  jtidgmeots  hitherto  or  hetvafter  to  be 
ddirered,  ai>d  that  the  reasoning  ia  support  of  their  judgmeota  shall 
always  be  allowril  to  be  reconsiderod  wad  disputed."  In  plain  E 
lish.  no  decisioQS  are  ervr  to  be  regarded  at  precedents! 
decision  is  only  to  settle  iU  own  particular  case,  and  the  very 
dispuiod  question  mar  be  tried  twenty  times  over  acaa).  No  won 
the  Qmarierif  Rrriew  warns  o$  that  this  recommcDdatiou  tc 
QDsettle  and  undo  cvervthtug  that  has  boca  done  for  the  last 
thirc  years.     Hie  Gorham  case,  the  Mackooocbie  case,  the 
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cue,  the  Eidailale  case^  may  all  bo  tried  over  again  ;  and  "  not  once 
only/'  Bays  the  Reviewer,  '*  but  as  ortcn  as  a  High  Cliurch  Bishop 
chooses  to  object  to  a  Low  Church  clcrgymau's  uotions  uu  baptism, 
or  a  Low  Church  congregation  takes  fright  at  the  Ritual  practices  of 
their  ricar."     I  do  not  wonder  that  the   RcvicMcr  says  thai  this  is 
"a  principle  entirely  foreign  to  the   genius  of  Knglisli  law."     I  do 
not  wonder  that  he  adds,  "  The  practical  working  of  this  suggestion 
would  be  to  produce  periodical  returns  uf  the  auurchy  and  cOnfuiiiou 
uudcT  which  we  arc  now  snffcriug."     l''rom  such  a  state  of  things,  I 
can  only  say.  Good  Lord,  deliver  us  !      A  surer  method  of  keeping  up 
inceaitant  litigation  I  cannot  conceive.      In  civil  suits  the  derision  of 
the  highest  court  is  held  to  settle  all  similar  cases.     It  is  taken  as  a 
guiding  precedent,  and  is  very  rarely  overruled.      In  ecclesiastical 
suita,  fomooth,  the  judgment  is  to  settle  nothing ;  and  in  twelve 
tDOQths  time  the  precise  (|Ucstiona  which    were   tried   in  one  diocese 
may  be  brought  up  from  another  diocese  and  be  tried  over  again! 
A  more  ingenious  scheme  for  keeping  ecclesiastical  sores  continually 
open  could  nut  possibly  be  devised.     Of  course  I  may  have  mistaken 
the  meaning  of  the  Royal  Commissioners;  though,  if  I  have  mistaken 
it,  I  err  in  the  good  company  of  the  Quartcrhj  Review,     But  if  there 
is  DO  mistake,   if  all   the  ecclesinstieal  cases  of  the  last  tbirty-fivc 
years  are  to  be  incessantly  tried  over  again,  and  no  decision,  how- 
ever weighty  and  well  reasoned,  is  to  stop  all  future  litigation,  I  can 
y  say  that,  in  my  opinion,  there  will  be  no  more  peace  in  the 
ureh  of  England  if  this  Report  is  sanctioned  and  becomes  law. 
I    leave  the  whole  subject   here.     T  have  stated  plainly  what  I 
ipfkroTC,  what  I  doubt,  and  what  I  disapprove  in  the  recommcnda' 
tioDs  of  the  Commission.     Whether  Mr.  Gladstone  will  adopt  them 
ttid  make  thcni  the   basis  of  an   Act  of  Parliament — whether  Lay 
Churchmen  will  allow  them  to  become  law — whether   any  House  of 
Commons  will  ever  endorse  them,  even  at   Mr.  Gladstone's  bidding 
all  the^e  are  questions  of  the  future,  about  which  I  shall  veuturc 
BO  prophecy.     I  only  predict  that  without  considerable  modification 
^  Bchemc   of  the   Commission  will  not  and    cannot   work.     If  it 
bccotoes  the  law  of  the  land,  I  shall  loyally  do  all  I  can  to  cany  it 
™t.    I  have  no  sympathy  with  those  who  refuse  to  obey  laws  if  they 
^t>  Dot  like  them.     But  I  repeat  my  conviction  that  the  scheme  will 
i»t*ork. 

Any  attempt  to  mend  matters,  perhaps,  is  better  than  to  do 
""tiling.  To  sit  still  and  defer  legislation  till  a  more  convenient 
"cuon,  as  some  speakers  counselled  at  the  Reading  Congress,  appears 
iDe  most  dangerous  policy.  Our  present  state  is  one  of  utter 
y  and  lawlessness.  Every  one  acems  to  do  what  is  right  in 
ii>  Own  eyes  ;  and  any  Bishop  who  tries  to  keep  np  order  aud  dis- 
pltoe  is  at  once  branded  :is  a  persecutor  and  a  foe  to  liberty,  and  & 
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man  ignorant  of  the  law  !  Every  sort  of  diversity  in  doctrine  and 
ceremonial  is  to  be  tolerated,  and  nothing  is  ever  to  be  forbidden ! 
In  short,  if  nothing  is  to  be  done,  and  the  only  resnit  of  the  Com- 
mission is  to  blacken  and  discredit  the  existing  Courts,  without  pro- 
viding anything  better,  the  whole  result  will  be  increased  strife  and 
division.  And  after  all  the  mother  of  all  Ecclesiastical  mischief  is 
the  notorious  "  ornaments  rubric/'  which  nobody  can  explain  so  as 
to  satisfy  all.  Until  that  rubric  is  swept  away,  and  replaced  by  a 
plain  intelligible  substitute,  there  will  never  be  peace  in  the  Church 
of  England  while  the  world  stands.  > 

J.  C.  Live  SPOOL. 


THOUGHTS   G!nHE  IRISH  LAND  ACT 
AND   LAND  SYSTEM. 


THE  Irish  Laud  Act  of  1881  has  been  law  for  two  years  only; 
and  it  is  impossible,  as  yet,  to  state   all  the  con  sequences  of 
the  change  iu   the  social  condition  of  Ireland  of  which  it  has  been 
ftt  once  a  cause  and  a  symptom.     The  time,  liowevcr,  has,  I  think, 
■rrived  when  it  has  become  advisable  to  consider  tlie  measure,  its 
operation,  and   its  present   results,  and   briefly  to  uote  if,  iu  auy 
particulars,  it  falls  short  of  what  it  ought  to  be — a  complete  and 
reasonably  eTiduring  settlement  of  landed  relations  throughout  the 
island.     I  have  long  hesitated  to  exprc^  in  public  au  opiuiou  upoa 
a  grave  question,  connected  with   personal  and  official   duties,  and 
ccTtaiu    to  be   for    years    iu    Ireland   the    theme  of  general   and 
embittered  controversy.      A  judge,  as  a  rule,  should   abstain   from 
comments,  even   in   impartial   organs   of  the   press,  on  matters  on 
which  be  may  have  to  adjudicate;  aud,  spcakiug  generally,  shonld 
administer  Uie  law,   nut  criticiiie   it  in  prtuciplc  or  dtjtall,  or  point 
out  ita  suppoaed  shortcomings.     Nevertheless,  judges  of  the  very 
highest  eminence  have  not  scrupled  to  propound  their  views  in  some 
ioktances   on  important  measures  involving  grave  national  or  social 
interests ;  and  1  feci   that  I  cannot  greatly   err  ia  following    the 
example,  on  connate  subjects,  of  the  late  Lord  Justice  Christian  aud 
of  Mr.  Justice  Stephen.     Let  me  add  that  I  would  not  take  up  the 
pen,  were  it  act  that  the  chances  of  life  have  given  me  oppurtuuities 
of  no  ordinary  kind  to  appreciate   and  understand  the  Irish  I^aud 
UucsttOD.    As  an  Irish  landlord,  1  have  myself  managed  my  ancestral 
estate   for  many  years,  and  have  witnessed  the  revolution  iu  Irish 
laud  wrought  by  the   great   famine  of  181G-50,  and  by  the  events 
of   1870-82.     Ab  a  County  Court  Judge    I  have    administered  the 
Ltnd  Acts  of  187U  and  of  1881  iu  a  large  aud  extremely  disturbed 
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dutrint,  and  it  has  bceu  my  fortune  to  hcftr  and  determine  a  great 
mauf  claims  for  judicial  rents.  I  may  say,  too,  that  in  1856^  I 
wrote  ou  the  Irish  Laud  System^  in  the  "Oxford  K&aays/'  aud  in 
1869-70  I  examined  on  the  spotj  and  made  reports  at  iTuusidcrable 
length  ou  the  Land  Question  of  Ireland,  in  its  rarious  bcaringSj  at 
the  request  of  the  proprietors  of  tlie  Time». 

Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said  and  written,  the  Irish  land 
system  and  its  distiuctive  features  seem  still  to  be  ili  understood  in 
Englaud.  Lord  Grey,  a  stittesman  and  a  real  thinker,  apparently  can 
see  no  great  difference  between  lauded  tenures  in  the  two  islands ;  and 
yearly  tenancy  in  Ireland,  in  Mr.  Lowther'a  judgment,  is  sioiply  an 
annual  occupation  at  a  rent,  with  no  additional  rights  on  the  part  of 
the  tenant.  This  point  of  view  is  completely  deceptive;  the  relations  of 
landlord  and  tenant  in  England  and  in  Ireland  are  altogether  unlike. 
And  it  is  necessary  to  understand  this,  iu  order  to  fathom  the  Irish 
Land  Question.  The  type  of  society  under  which  the  land  has  for 
centuries  been  possessed  in  England  has  grown  out  of  antique 
feudalism  into  its  still  kindly  yet  commercial  form  by  a  gentle  and 
imperceptible  process ;  it  perfectly  assimilates  the  new  elements 
continually  being  added  to  it,  and  stiU  knits  together  the  landed 
classes  in  strong  and  fairly  harmonious  dejH'udenec.  Iu  tliia 
state  of  things  the  landlord  is  the  natural  head  and  ^iend  of 
his  tenantry;  they  arc  one  in  religion,  iu  race,  and  in  habits; 
and  they  are  not  kept  asunder  by  unhappy  memories,  or  by 
lasting  causes  of  envenomed  discord.  Iu  Ireland  on  the  cou<- 
trary,  the  organization  of  the  land  is  a  settlement  of  conqucat 
and  confiscatiuns,  which,  in  three  provinces,  and  largely  iu  the 
fourth,  made  a  foreign  easte  the  owners  of  the  soil  aud  a  subject 
nation  its  despised  occupants ;  sectarian  proscription  of  the  most 
ruthless  kind  prolonging  aud  aggravating  these  evil  relations.  A 
community  ahai>ed  in  such  a  mould  could  produce  little  that  was 
fair  or  gnicious ;  it  is  not  surprising  that  tlic  Irish  landlord,  until 
the  close  of  the  last  century  was  usually  a  rude  and  severe  superior, 
and  that  the  peasantry  were  a  people  of  serfs ;  aud  great  as  has  been 
the  improvement  since,  society  in  Ireland,  as  respects  the  land,  still 
bears  tracer  of  the  unf<^rtuuatc  past.  To  this  hour  iu  Leinster,  iu 
Muiuter»  in  Connaught,  andereu  to  a  considerable  extent  in  twister, 
the  owucrs  of  tlic  soil  as  a  class  are  divorced  in  taste  and  sympathy 
from  their  dependents ;  they  are  different  in  faith,  iu  blood,  in  the 
nvays  of  life;  a  large  number  arc  mere  absentees ;  and  they  urc  sepa- 
rated from  the  mass  of  the  occupiers  by  bard  and  inipaHsablo  lines 
of  distinction.  Yet  even  this  deep  and  unhappy  din«Jou  is  not, 
perhaps,  the  most  striking  feature  of  the  land  system  of  Ireland, 
TJewed  as  a  whole,  or  that  which  most  distingiiiHlics  it  from  that  of 
England,     The  English  landlord,  as   a  general  rule,  as  is  natural 
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tinder  tlic  large  farm  syitcmi  makes  all  the  permanent  improvements 
the  laud ;  aud  traaficut  improvements  made  by  the  tonauta  arc 
crrwbcre  protecte-d  by  local  custom.  English  law,  therefore, 
pcciaUr  eiocc  it  lias  beeu  amended  by  reecnt  ebatiges,  tails  in  wcU 
thiii  state  of  thiugis ;  tlic  landlord  feels  that  the  land  is  his  own  ; 
and  the  tenant  baa  do  sense  of  a  lasting  property  iu  it.  On  the 
haad.  in  Ireland,  with  large  exceptions,  and  ns  a  necessary 
nit  of  her  small  farm  system,  what  has  been  durably  added  to  the 
•oil  has  been  the  work,  not  of  the  lord,  but  the  tenant ;  and  the 
of  improvements  thus  effected  by  the  long  toil  of  generations  of 
yeaastatMj  exaggerated  as  it  may  be,  has  been  prodigious.  As  an 
iceritAblo  consequence  tlic  Irish  tenant  has  always  felt  that  ho 
partly  o^-ns  the  land;  and  morally  certainly,  in  many  instances,  ho 
is  entitled  to  a  coucorrcnt  interest  in  it.  Yet  until  rery  recently, 
except  in  Ulster,  where  it  had  some  protection  from  local  wsage, 
this  enormous  and  growing  mass  of  property  was  not  lawworthy 
under  English  law;  it  was  liable  to  eoufiscatiun  from  time  to  time, 
and  no  doubt  cnu  exist  that,  in  thousands  of  cases,  it  has  been  eon- 
fiacatod  without  a  passing  thought,  by  summary  eviction  or  the 
increase  of  rent 

A  laud  system,  therefore,  founded  in  wrong,  which  maintained 
hanh  differences  of  race  and  sect,  and  in  which  law  set  the  rights  of 
the  tenant  at  naught — such  was  the  position  of  the  landed  classes  of 
Ireland  ;  and  it  rcniaintd  but  little  cbaugcd,  so  to  speak,  till  yester- 
day.     This   state    of  things   aroused    even    Swift   to   wrath,    was 
dcaoDnced  by  fiurke  in  eloquent  language,  and  was  clearly  and  fully 
dracribcd  by  Arthur  Young ;   but  its   character,   perhajw,   was  beat 
indicated  by  Lord  Clare,  in  his  speech  on  the  Union,  when  he  com- 
jnred  the  Iri&h  gentn;*  to  a  garrisou  licmmcd  iu  by  enemies  brooding^ 
OWT  the  hope  of  vtMigeancc.     Four  main  causes  concurred,  in  our 
time,  to  condemn  this  system  in  general  opinion  and  to  prepare  the 
•ay  for  the  reform  through  which  it  1ms  beeu  well- nigh  Bubvertcd 
at    last.       The    famine   of  18-16-50    caused    a    confiscation,   ou    a 
pgantic  scale,  of  the  rightful  property   of   the  Irish  peasantry,  by 
driving  tlicm  from   their  homes  in    thousands,  and  was  a  pregnant 
CMnunentary  on  the  memorable   Report  of  the  Devon  Commission, 
viich    revealed   their  true  state.     Again,  the  immense  emigration 
tbt  foUowed  created  anew    Ireland  l>cyond  the  Atlantic;   and  this 
<ui  community,  iu  intense  sympathy  with    its   kindred  at  home,  has 
QCier  erased  to  denounce  the  ills  of  the  Irish  land  system.     Educa- 
tiua,  besides,   has   bad   a    powerful   influence  during   the  laM  tbirly 
Jtui  ou  the  Irish  peasanti-y  ;   and  this  could  not  fail  to  mnkc  them 
fefl  acutely  the  evils  and  the  injustice  of  their  lot,   and  the  wrongs 
t«  nhich  ''  L'sposcd  by  law.    Finally,  summary  evictions  were 
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conacious  of  dnngcr  in  the  air,  became  disiiicliucd  tu  grauiiog 
leases,  and  wished  tu  keep  their  tenants  completely  in  hand ;  and 
thus  even  the  few  immunities  and  privileges  enjoyed  by  the  Irish 
occupier,  vere  curtailed  during  this  modem  period.  A  crisis  in 
landed  relations  in  Ireland  was  imminent  in  1869-/0  ;  and  though 
complaints  of  rack-rents  were  not  then  frequent,  for  liarvcsts  and 
prices  of  late  had  been  good,  it  was  easy  to  perceive  what  ])rofouud 
divisioDs  kept  the  landed  classes  morally  apart,  what  widespread  dis- 
content prevailed,  how  precarious  was  tlic  tenant's  jHJsitiou,  and  how 
his  just  rights  had  no  legal  protectiou.  By  this  time  the  land 
system  of  Ireland  stood  generally  condemned  throughout  the  Empire, 
and  the  first  Land  Act  of  Mr.  Gladstone  was  passed  to  redress  its 
acknowledged  evils.  This  celebrated  measure  gave  the  sauctioa 
of  law  to  the  usage  which,  to  a  certain  extent,  secured  the  fair 
claims  of  the  tenant  in  Ulster ;  and  it  sooght  to  attain  n  like  end 
in  the  other  provinces  by  provisions  that  aimed  at  assuring  tenants, 
in  certain  events,  the  concurrent  rights  they  bad  acquired  iu  the 
soil.  In  common  with  others  I  hoped  that  this  law — so  far  as  law 
could  remove  the  ills  of  centuries — would  prove  a  solution  of  the 
problem ;  hut  the  hope,  it  must  be  confessed,  was  ill-founded.  Under 
the  Act  of  1870,  as  a  general  rule,  the  rights  of  the  tcnaut  could  bo 
only  rcali2cd  on  eviction  and  when  be  was  leaving  the  land  ;  and 
experience  soon  showed  that,  as  the  Irish  peasant,  rather  than  face 
eviction  and  quit  his  home,  was  willing  to  forego  the  bcnefita  of 
the  law,  and  to  submit  almost  to  any  hardship,  the  statute 
proved  in  a  grcftt  measure  useless.  While  the  law  iu  theory  gave 
him  large  new  rights,  and  seemed  fairly  to  protect  liis  property,  the 
simple  process  of  raising  reut  placed  the  tenant,  practically,  in  us 
bad  a  position,  or  nearly  so,  as  had  been  the  case  before  ;  aud  the 
operation  of  the  Act,  besides,  could  be  wliolly  evaded  by  other 
devices.  In  these  circumstances  the  first  Laud  Act,  though  in  many 
respects  a  noble  law,  especially  so  for  its  bold  assertion  of  the 
recognizc<l  ills  of  tho  Irish  land  system,  and  though  not  uopro- 
ductive  of  good,  fell  far  short  of  its  iutended  purpose  ;  and,  in  a 
few  years,  it  had  become  apparent  to  those  who  really  understood 
the  subject,  that  all  that  was  faulty  iu  Irish  landed  relations  bod 
been  only  mitigated  in  a  slight  degree,  and  that  further  reform  wu 
still  needed. 

The  years  after  1870  were  not  favourable  to  the  stability  of  the 
Irish  laud  system.  Ireland  shared  iu  the  growing  wealth  of  the 
Empire ;  and,  as  iu  England,  rents  were  largely  increased,  occasioutLlIy 
no  doubt  beyond  fair  limits.  Irish  tenants,  too,  like  their  Koglisli 
fellows,  lived  better  than  had  been  the  case  formerly,  and  as  the  law 
gave  them  an  interest  iu  the  laud,  they  had  exceptional  facilities  for 
borrowing  money,  and,  as  a  class,  fell  much  into  debt.     The  two  ba 
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mrresU  o£  1877—78  were  followed   in   1879   by  the  most  dis^astrous 
ion  known  giuce  the  famine  of  18W5— 47 ;  the  main  staples  of  oats 
hod  potatoes  faiicd,  and  the   occupiers  of  the  soiJ,  already  suffering, 
were  brought  suddenly  face  to  face  with  distress.      A  universal  run 
on  the  peasantry  ensued  ;*  banks  and  tradesmen  generally  called  in 
their  claims,  and  a  great  cliiss,  lately  comparatively  well  off,  found 
themselves  falling  into  despair  and  ruin.     It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that  in  these  circumstances  the  landlords  acted  with  peculiar  harsh- 
ness ;  nothing  like  the  "clearances"  of  18-17  occurred,  and  there  waa 
^ttlo  to  justify  the  furious  clamour  raised  purposely  against  the 
itire  order.      But,  severed  in  sympathy  from  their  dependents,  and 
ten  ignorant  of  their  real  wants,  the  landlords,  it   may  be  fairly 
said,  did  not  meet  the  crisis  in  a  generous  spirit ;   few  gave  the  large 
reductions  of  rent  given  generally  by  Scotcli  and  English  landlords  ; 
and  it  should  be  added — for,  as  a  rule,  the  class  is  hj  no  means 
alTIaent — uot  many  couhl  make  concessions  of  the  kind.      Under  the 
pressure^  howeTetj  of  distress  and  misery,  the  relations  between  the 
landed  clashes,  never  really  cordial,  grew  hitter  and  strained;  and,  as 
enctiona  began  to  increase,  a  morement,   ill-organized  and   at  6rst 
weak,  was  set  on  foot  against  the  payment  of  rents,  in  existing  cir- 
oumstaoces  often  cAceasivc.     The  opportunity  was   not  lust  on  two 
or  three  men  of  undoubted  parts,  who,  watching  passing  events  in 
America,  saw  a  chance  of  striking  a  blow  in  Ireland   at  what  they 
described  as  the  Knglish   interest.     Hie  Land  League  was  founded 
by  Mr.  Davitt ;  and,  within   a  few   montlis,  from  its  first  seat  in 
Uayo,  it  liad  spread  over  the  three  southern  provinces,   and  even  in 
U]at«T  possessed  much  iuflueace.     It  is  not  my  purpose  to  sketch 
the  progress  and  vicit>$iludcs  of  this  vast  movement,  which  history 
will  compare  with  the  Jacquerie  of  France,  or  with  the  Peasants'  War 
of    the    sixteenth   century,  and  which  for  a  time  paralyzed  every 
other  power  in  Ireland.     Lord  Beaconsfield,  1  believe,  was  perfectly 
right    in   describing  it  primarily  as  a  conspiracy   against  England 
and  her  rule  in  Ireland ;  aud  this,  1  doubt  not,  has  from  first  to 
Itet  been    the  real  object  of  its  presiding  spirits.      The  movement, 
loo,  established  a  system  of  terrorism  and  outrage  throughout  whole 
CQUDtie*   unparalleled   since  the  Frcuch  Revolution,  aud   singularly 
rewmbliiig   the   Jacobin   regime;  and  the  appeals  of  its  leaders  to 
mere  selfish  greed  have  had  a  very  pcrniciou!»  effect  on  the  peasantry, 
^rveitliclcss,  its  force  was  for  a  time  enormous ;  it  gathered  into  its 
nakt  a   host  of  partisana   who  had  no  sympathy   with  treason  or 
nime,  and  believed  they  were  doing  their  country  good ;  and  it  had 
liic  support,  more  or  less  earnest,  of  three-fourths  probably  of  the 
occapiera  of  the  soil,  a  class  naturally  timid  and  slow  to  arouse,  aud 

*  ^  lb«  CoQiity  Court  ditlrict  of  Keny  dainfl  of  this  kiod  iocntsed  atntly  thrcofoltl 
a  VsTf-aO ;  aad  Uiu  tn*  Uiv  case  jfcuemly  in  mtMt  i>*rt«  of  InjUad. 
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■who  since  1798  had  scarcely  »tirrc*l,  except  during  tbc  short  war 
Rgainst  tithen.  No  movement  cotild  have  had  such  mighty  strength 
without  countenance  from  right  and  justice  ;  and  the  pcftsautry, 
certainly,  would  not  hare  joined  it  hod  they  not  hecn  suffcrinjj  from 
real  distress,  and  had  they  not  had  solid  grounds  to  complain  of  the 
state  of  things  under  which  they  lived. 

Tlie  agitation  of  1879-82,  reaching  a  climax  in  the  "No  Rent" 
strike,  exposed  the  false  [msition  of  the  Irish  landlords,  and  the  gulf 
that  lay  between  them  and  their  dependent*;  and  it  shook  the  lantl- 
systom  to  its  foundations.  It  would  he  worse  than  idle,  too,  to  deny 
that  it  pToduncd  the  Land  Act  of  1881,  which  gave  the  sanction 
of  law  to  many'  of  its  demands  ;  and  it  has  been  unfortunate  that 
this  immcusc  concession,  which  has  transformed  lauded  relations  in 
Ireland,  like  Catholic  Emancipation  and  other  measures,  should 
practically  have  becu  obtained  by  unlawful  nolence.  It  i«  vain  to 
inquire,  after  the  lapse  of  two  years,  whether  Government  ought  not 
to  have  suppressed  the  Land  League  before  even  listening  to  it* 
leader's  claims,  or  whether  the  measure  of  1881  embodies  the  best 
principles  of  land  reform  for  Ireland.  The  ills  of  adjusting  rents  by 
the  State  are  so  great  that  I,  for  one,  had  hoped  that  it  might  have 
been  found  passible  to  surmount  the  crisis  in  some  other  way;  and 
I  still  think  that  it  would  have  been  better  had  legislation  proceeded 
on  the  line  of  discountenancing  evictions  where  rents  were  too  high. 
The  mp.asure,  however^  having  passed  into  taw,  it  becomes  all  dusea 
^'ouuccted  with  the  land  to  make  it  the  standard  of  their  dealings, 
and  freely  to  accept  it  iu  its  true  spirit,  and  tins,  I  must  be  allowed 
to  say,  is  the  evident  interest  of  Irish  landlords,  who  can  scarcely 
be  blind  to  the  drift  of  opinion.  I  shall  not  examine  the  Act  at 
length,  and,  indeed,  its  main  provisions  must  be  generally  known. 
So  far  as  it  deals  with  the  Irlsli  Land  Question,  on  what  I  may  call 
its  occupation  side,  it  interposes  the  authority  of  the  State,  in  the 
interest  wholly  of  the  weaker  class,  between  the  disunited  landed 
classes  ;  and  in  lieu  of  a  precarious  yearly  tenancy,  it  offers  the  great 
l>ody  of  the  occupiers  of  the  soil  a  statutable  term,  with  the  right  of 
renewal,  the  same  benefit  when  leases  fall  in  being  conferred  on 
tenants  holding  by  lease.  The  tixed  and  practically  perpetual  term, 
however,  is  to  be  subject  only  to  a  statutable  rent  ascertained  by  a 
Court  provided  by  the  State,  and  to  other  incidents  by  no  meant 
onerous ;  and,  in  order  that  the  rights  of  the  tenant  may  iu  no  oou* 
ceivable  way  be  curtailed,  it  is  specially  cnactetl  that,  in  settling  the 
rent,  regard  is  to  he  had  for  the  '*  tenant's  interest,"  and  that  hia 
"  improvements"  are  not  to  be  chargctl  with  rent.  Finally,  the 
tenant  is,  uuder  easy  conditions,  to  possess  a  title  to  sell  his  farm  to 
the  Wi^t  biddt^r  in  the  open  market,  and,  in  this  way,  ts  cm])owered 
to  realize  to  the  fullest  extent  his  property  in  the   laud.     The  Uw, 
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ID  a  n-onl,  can-ca  out  of  tlic  frcchoM  a  concurreut  iutercst  in  llic  laml 
for  the  tc-uaut ;  and  secures,  for  this,  the  must  ample  pratcctiuu  ))y 
rents  fixed  by  the  State^  and  other  expedients. 

The  Act,  it  is  scarcely  uoccssai'v  to  say,  lias  wrougiit  a  change  iu 
the  Irish  land  system,  as  great  as  that  which,  iu  the  Middle 
Ages,  trausformcd  the  villein  into  the  copy-holder.  The  landlord, 
who  under  the  old  law — prautically  little  changed  even  in  1870 — was 
absolute  onrucr  of  the  land,  with  power  to  treat  the  occupier  "  at 
viU,"  and  by  eviction  and  the  increase  of  rent  to  destroy  or  to 
•qaoezo  out  his  property,  has  been  nearly  conrertcd  into  a  reut^ 
chai^cr,  with  hin  interest  in  the  land  diminished,  and  with  little 
dominion  orer  the  tenant ;  while  the  tenant  has  gained  large  rights 
of  ownership,  under  liabilities  fixed  by  the  State  and  not  dependent 
on  his  former  master.  It  is  as  yet  impossible  to  forecast  with 
certainty  what  the  effects  of  this  revolution  will  be,  as  its  operation 
■hall  be  dcvelo^Kd  by  degrees.  Tho83  who  ascribe  to  the  Act  the 
comparntivu  rest  and  freedom  from  crime  now  enjoyed  by  Ireland, 
arc,  1  thinb,  mistalciiig  the  facts  of  the  case ;  the  outrages  of  the 
X^aml  League  period  were  rather  the  work  of  t)ic  men  "  broken'* 
by  tliC  diBtress  of  1879-80,  and  by  the  more  degraded  class  of  the 
peasantry,  than  of  the  legitimate  occupiers  of  the  soil ;  and,  as  the 
Act  docs  scarcely  an^-thing  for  this  mass  of  distress,  we  may  reasonably 
infer  that  the  change  ts  due  to  the  ascendancy  slowly  regained  by 
Uv,  and  to  the  resurrection^  so  to  speak,  of  justice,  for  months  para- 
lyzed thoiigbout  whole  counties.  Some  mischiefs,  too,  I  believe,  have 
followed  the  »uddeu  transformatlou  of  the  land  system.  Wc  need  not 
«xpKt  landlords  to  improve  their  estates  under  the  altered  conditions 
«f  their  tenure;  and  the  country,  it  is  to  be  feared,  will  suffer, 
<Hicrially  iu  all  that  relates  to  dniinagc,  one  of  the  chief  require- 
se&ts  of  its  rain-drenched  soil.  The  adjustment,  also,  of  rents  by 
the  State  has  a  tendency  to  destroy  in.  the  peasantry  the  sense  of 
M  '  '  ucc  and  self-reliance ;  it  encourages  them,  too,  to  "  run  out" 

ui»  to  an  extent  known  only  to  those  who  see  it,  aud,  as 
every  admin iatratt^r  of  tho  Act  is  aware,  it  has  increased  the 
detoomlir.'itinn  and  tlie  disregard  of  contracts,  due  iu  the  first 
instance  tu  Laud  League  tcaciiing.  Moreover,  in  spite  of  rhetorical 
fi^rfts,  political  economy  will  not  quit  Ireland,  and,  as  the  Act 
onty  applies  in  the  main  to  tenants  actually  in  occupation,  future 
tcuouts  and  purchasers  from  present  tenants  will  possibly  l)c,  in  the 
Goanc  of  time,*  under  as  harsh  conditions  aud  in  the  same  depcn- 
■Imt  state  aa  had   been,  the  case  with  most   of  the  class  formerly. 

*  I  hwi  %  ifsniirknMe  lortanco  of  tliis  nt  the  Land  Sessions  Intcly  held  ftt  Tralen.  An 
^■lillcMioii  w«M  tn»dc  to  me  to  dx  :^  judicial  ront  by  a  tenant  who,  ia  1870,  had  giveu 
^mt  f'i--  ■  ""■'  f.if  tliv  farm,  I  li>;ril  ttm  juilici;)]  rent  «t  filOtl,  tlio  nriraoal  reut 
"•nt-  Imt  it  is  oln-i'.u»  thi-t  at  least  CSii,  tho  intorert  on  Uie  £500,  must  be 

'■I'W]  '  <  .,  AttJ  ihtK.  if  Euy  di-viiiii>ii  uiw  ctirrvct,  \a  a  ntck-r«at. 
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Nevertteless,  the  statute,  1  feel  ossuretl,  will  ttltimately  do  more  good 
Lbaa  evil,  and  will  hare  large  and  bcucticial  ronseqiienees.  Becoa* 
cUiog,  for  the  first  time  in  history,  Ia7  with  the  faets  of  land  tenure 
in  IrcIaDd,  it  i&  a  measure  of  justice  iu  its  maiu  features ;  aud  as  its 
influence,  will  make  itself  felt  over  a  circle  nipidlr  and  widely 
spreading,  iu  lessening  rack-rents,  in  protecting  their  n<;fat9  aud  in 
placing  them  in  a  secure  position,  it  must  diminish  the  discontent  of 
the  occupiers  of  the  soil,  and  win  many  to  the  aide  of  order.  And  if 
this  consummation  shall  be  attained — though  it  is  onwim  in  Irish 
affairs  to  be  sanguine — we  may  fairly  expect  that  some  of  the  ills 
now  coincident  with  a  revolution  iu  the  land  will  gradually  decrease 
and  disappear ;  that  improrcments  heretofore  done  by  landlords  will 
be  made  by  tenants,  and  on  a  larger  scale ;  that,  under  better  con- 
ditiona  of  life,  the  moral  deterioration  of  the  Irish  peasant  will  be 
replaced  by  self-respect  and  energy ;  and,  on  the  whole,  that  the 
country  will  make  a  real  and  lasting  adrance  in  prosperity. 

The  Land  Commission,  as  erery  one   knows,  is  the  court  charged 
with   the  administration    of  the  Act ;  the  duty  of  settling  judicial 
rents,  the  main  work  as  yet  done  under  the  statute,  being  derolred 
on  the  Sub-Commissions  and  the  County  Courts,  subject  to  an  appeal 
to   the  Land  Commission.     In  common  with  many,  I  cntertmined 
fears    that    the    ecurts  would    be    unable  to  perform  the  enormous 
amount  of  business  imposed  on  them  within   anything  like  reasonable 
time,    applicatiuus  tu  tix  judicial   rents  baring  at  first  come  in   by 
sereral  thouaands  a  week  ;  but  this  apprebensioa  was  happily  groond- 
Icas.     The  number  of  appeals,  iodeed — still  more  than  8,000 — to  the 
Lsod  Commisakm,  appeut  Jbnnidahle ;  but  there  is  reason  to  believe 
they  will  be  dispoced  of,  one  way  or  another,  before  many  months  j 
sad  rents  are  now  being  adjusted   at  a  rate  which  ere  long  will 
leave  no  arrears  behind.     Nearly  79,000  cases  of  this  kind,   out 
of  a  total  of  about  103,000,  have  been  settled  up  to  December,  1883, 
without  reekoaing  more  than   53,000  cases  of  prirate  anangements 
m^c  out  of  court,  but  registered  with  the  Land  Commission ;  and 
these  Bgures  prore  that  what  at  fint  seemed  an  almost  hopdets  task 
will  be  soon  accompliabed.      As  regards  the  administration  of  thia 
part  of  the  Act,  I  naturally  wish  to  audce  ss  few  remarics  as  possible 
Some  exprFsskns  made  cnrreut  although  disarowed,  andoubtedly  led 
to  a  Twgite  aotMM  that  the  object  of  the  lav  was  to  bwer  rents 
principles  obrioiudy  hHkm  and  uoaoand ;  and  on  one  important  point,^ 
to  whidi  1  shall  refer  {presently,  erroncotts  Tiews  were  eertainly  laid 
down.  wtiA  ban  diAoed  ideas  of  a  dangevons  kind,  though  the 
error  w«s  mry  soon  rectified.     Xrrerthelcs^   the  proof  is,  I  think, 
eoodonre    that   the  ad  ministration  of  the  Act  has  been  ai  just, 
rationa].  and  fairly  ooasistnit  as  tbe  gnat  difieultsca  of  tbc 
admit ;  and  if,  «a  m  ioentaUvi  mistakes  hare  haen  made,  this 
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l>ccn  onlf  one  of  the  many  evils  of  attempting'  to  measure  rents  by 
ttie  State.  If,  however,  as  licatcd  partisans  asticrt,  reutit  liavc  been 
cut  dovn  in  a  reckless  fashion,  how  does  it  happen  that  these 
reductions,  whether  made  conteutiously,  or  out  of  court,  have  been 
rerr  much  on  the  same  scale  ;  and  how  comes  it  that  the  County 
Courts — the  judges  of  which  have  the  same  status  of  independence 
as  the  au[)enor  judges — have,  on  the  whole,  pronounced  deciitious  on 
rents  analag;oua  to  tho»e  of  the  Sub-Commissions  ?  I'hese  facta 
flhould  be  enough  for  impartial  persons ;  and  I  gladly  turn  to  another 
branch  of  the  subject.  The  reductions  of  rent  have  lieeu  certainly 
lai^,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  those  made  through  the  statute 
arc  only  a  part  of  those  actually  made,  fur  many  landlords  have 
lowered  their  rentals,  either  permanently  or  for  a  limited  period,  by 
agreements  that  cannot  be  publicly  known.  The  general  result  has 
1>een  to  expose  Irish  landlords  to  a  great  deal  of  odium }  and  the 
party  who  wish  to  strike  England  through  them,  and  trade  on 
promoting  hatreds  o(  class,  have  treated  them  to  much  libellous 
rhetoric.  I  am  far  from  denying  that,  in  too  many  instances,  unjust 
rents  have  been  exacted  in  Ireland ;  still  it  is  fair  to  remark  that 
Irish  rents  havo  not  been  more  largely  reduced  by  law  thuu  Eng- 
lish and  Scotch  have  by  recent  concessions,  at  least  in  a  very  great 
number  of  cases ;  and  the  reduction  of  root  that  has  actually 
occurred  is  certainly  far  more  due  to  the  depressing  eflccts  of  bad 
seasoDS  and  of  low  prices,  coinciding  during  a  scries  of  years,  thau 
in  the  "rack-renting  of  landlord  thieves,"  to  quote  from  one  of  the 
"  Irish  Party."  1  adhere  to  the  opinion  1  have  always  held  that 
D^er-rcnting,  as  a  general  rule,  was  not  so  marked  a  vice  of  the  Irish 
land  system  as  the  separation  of  classes  and  the  dependent  state  of 
the  tenant. 

Opinions  will  probably  long  differ  whether  the  Land  Act  ought  to 

have  been  passed  at  all,  especially  under  Land  League  pressure.      As 

I  have  said,  however.  It  is  now  law ;  and  it    is  of  great  importance 

tliat    it   should    mukc  the  settloncut   of  the  Irish    Land    Question 

reasonably  complete.     Not,  indeed,  that  any  amendments   whatever 

could  satisfy  the  extreme  Irish  Party,  Tvho,  doubtless,  would  find  "  a 

lower  deep,"  even  in  the  "  lowest  deep"  of  change  ;  but  reform  ought 

to  be  in  all  respects  adequate.    The  popular  demand  that  the  judicial 

nrat  should,   iu   all   case^,  become  payable,   not   as  now,   al\er  the 

decision  of  the  Court,  but  wbeu  the  suitor  first  makes  his  claim,  was 

iM>t  without  a  certain  aliow  uf  justice  when  the  Courts  seemed  uver- 

vhelmed  by  arrears;  and  even  at  present  something  may  be  said  for 

it.    Kow,  however,  when    no  doubt  can    remain   that  judicial  rents 

Cu  be  quickly  settled,   the  main    grounds   for  this  cunceasiou  fail ; 

Uid  there  are  many  reasons   against  a  role  which,   if  made  general, 

vould   probably  lead   to  speculative  attempts  on   a  great  scale   to 
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coerce  landlords  to  reduce  rents,  and  which  is  o\Kn  to  all  the  objec- 
tions to  legislation   retroactive  in   cftect.     Nevertheless,  the  Courts 
might,  1  think,  be  empowered  to  antedate  the  judicial  rent  in  caiet 
of  K^oss  and   undue   extortion  ;  thi»,  I   conceive,   would  be-  simple 
justice ;  it  would  Iiave  an  excellent  moral  effect ;   and  it  vould  ccr- 
tainl;  facilitate  arrangements  out  uf  CourL  In  one  important  matter, 
I  agree   in   principle    with  a  reform   adrocatcd    not  only  by  Mr. 
Pamell  and  his  followers,  but  by  the  Ulster   Liberals.     The  Act,  as 
ia  well  koovn,  applies  to  yearly  tenants  only  and  to  leasebolden 
at  the   expiration    of  existing  leases;  and   leasehold   tcnaiitx,  while 
their  terms  are  current,  cannot  appeal  to  the  Court*  for  a  revision  of 
rent.     Iliis  distincLiou,  no  doubt,  appears  well  founded ;  and  I  hare 
not  overlooked    the  foive  of  the  arguments  that  it  is  one  thing  ft 
the  State  to  make  a  contract  where,  save   loose  usage,  there  w 
none  before,  and  quite  another  thing  to  subvert  contracts  expreeacil 
in  writing  and   presumably  fair ;   and    that  if  yon  touch  leases  yi 
may  just  as  well  touch  mortgages,   settlements,  and  other  charges' 
on  land.     Nevertheless,  if  we  recollect  what  haa  occurred  in  Ireland, 
the  distinction    shonld    not,    I    believe,  be   maintained ; — can    you 
reasonably  refuse   a  {>ea3ant  ou   one  side   of   a  hedge   a   probaJily 
large  reduction  of  rent  obtained  by  his  fellow  on  the  other  aide, 
because  he   holds  by   a  bit  of  parchraent  or  paper?— and   this   is 
so  obvions  that  not  a  few   landlords — thongh  many  still  cling  to  the 
letter  of  the  law — have  voluntarily  offered    to   take  up  their  1 
and  to  allow    their  tenants   to  appeal  to  the  Courts.      As  for   the 
above  arguments  they  are  now  vain ;  the  Laud  Act  has  largely  afiectcd 
mortgages  and  every  kind  of  landed   relation   and  contract ;  and  as 
the  proposed    reform  is  comparatively  small,  it  ought  to  bo  roadflj 
since  it  is  really  just.     The  method,  however,  by  which   it  is  songht 
to  work  out  the  intended  change — namely,  that   lea-tchold   tenants 
should  be  given  the  right  of  having  their  rents  judicially  fixed,  the 
eoutmet  being  unaltered  in  other  respects — seems  to  me  contrary  to 
sound  pnncipte.      Assuredly  it  would   be  most  unjust  that  a  tenant 
should    have  a   right  to  retain  his  lease,  with  all  its   privilege*, 
throughout  his   term,   and  that   a   court   of   justice  bhould  isimply 
endorse  upon  it  what  would,   perhaps,  be  a  great  diminution  of  the 
rent ;  and  it  is  easy  to  see  that  this  would  expose  landlords  to  ^peeu- 
lative  litigation  of  the  most  oppressive  kind.     To  entitle  a  leasehold 
tenant  tu  apply  to  the  Court  for  a  readjustment  of  an  existing  rent^ 
it  ought,  1  think,  to  be  a  Wnc  qud  non  that  the  lease  shonld  be  given 
up  previously ;  and  on  this  couditiou   only  would  a  landlord  vlaud 
on    equal   terms  as   a  suitor    with    him.     This   provision,    beftidea, 
would  have  this  advantage,  that  it  would  probably  discriminate,  by 
a  self-acting  process,  between  leases  at  just  and  at  nujuat  rentn. 
On  one  point  of  extreme  importance  no  change  I  trust,  will  be 
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nmdc  in  the  law  as  it  lias  been  declared  by  the  hi^liest  Court  in 
Ireland.      Tbc  Lund  Act,  as  Z  liavu  mud,  provides  tlint,  in  dctcrminiug 
a  jiuliciaJ  tttxt,  no  rent  shall  be  charged   on  tenant's  "  improve- 
mcnti ;"  the  exact  words  being**  "  no  rent  sball  b<:  allowed  or  made 
pitjabic  .    ...  in   resiieet  of  inntroveiucuta  lumle  by  the  tenant  or 
bis  predcceasora  in  title."     The  i^rm  "improvementa/'  however,  had 
been  defined  in  the  original  Act  of  18*0  as — besides  "  tillagiiti  and 
UQCiihau^ted  manures" — any  "  work,  which  being  executed  adds  to 
the   letting  value  of  the  holding,  ....  and  is  suitable  to  such 
holding,''  and  :is  tbc  Act  of  IJ^SI  is  in  pari  ma/(fn"o/' improvements" 
under  it,and  under  the  uldcr  Statute,  obviously  ought  to  have  the  »amc 
meatiing.     In  fixing,  therefore,  a  judici:d  rent,  it  would  seem  to  be 
sufficiently  clear    that   the  deduction    couteraplntcd    by   the    Land 
Act  was  strictly  confined    to    "  works'"  uf  tins    kind,  and   that  rent 
might  be  fairly  charged  on  "  improvements''  of  any  other  description, 
and  on  the  land  as  enhanced  in  value   by  them.     The  extreme  Irish 
Party,  however,  iuttist,  in  dcfiauce  uf  the  plain  words  of  the  law,  thut 
any  additional  value  given  to  the  land  by  the  tenant,  or  those  who 
have  gone  before  him,  without  reference  to  mere  *'  works,"  but  even 
tbroagh  the  urdinarj*  course  uf  husbandry,  and  apparently  without  a 
limitation  of  timc^  is  an  "improTemeut"  within  the  spirit  of  the  Act ; 
(Uod  they  maintain  thai,  in  the  adjustment  of  rents,  the  Courts  should 
oonipletcly  exclmlc  this  item.      Kent,  accordingly,  ithould  be  assessed 
only   on  the  value  of  the  land  in  ita  rude  state,  when   first  let, 
centuries    pcrbap;*    ago;     and    no    ineri-ased    value    in     any    way 
attribntable  to  the  management  of  the  land,  so  far  as  the  tenant  has 
had  to  do  with  U,  is  to  be  taken  in  account  in  the  landlord's  interest. 
This    in  the  celebrated  doctrine  of  "  prairie  value,"  which  has  been 
held  up  to  the  Iri^h  peasantry  as  the  standard  by  which  rent  ought 
to  be  measured ;  and  were  it  to  prevail,  it  would,  doubtless,  accom- 
plish with    ease  one   of  its  authors'  objects,    fur   it   would   all  but 
aDoihilat4^  lauded  property.     No  court  of  justice,  it  is  unnecessary 
to«ay,bas  positively  sauctioucd  this  monstrous  teaching, us  iuiquitoua 
81  it  lias  been    pernicious ;  but  the  Tjand  Commission,  it  must  he 
Btliaitted,  made  a  step  at  least    iu  this  faUc  direction,  and  though 
tlic  mistake  was  at  once  set  right,  its  judgment  has  had  some  bad 
cfftcii.     In  a  celebrated  case  the  two  legal  Commissioners,  their  lay 
OiUeaguc  expressing  disscnt,t    appear  to    have  held  that  "  improve- 
"wirits"    meant    not    "  works'    only    as   above    described,    but    the 
wpcraddcd  value  produced  by  the  "  works,*'  aud  laid  down  aucordiugly 
^t,  in    determining  rent,  this  value  was  not   to  be  computed,  and 
^  tent   was  not  to  be  allowed   for   it.     The  Court  of  Appeal, 
Mrae\'er,  rejected  at  once,  and  unanimously,  a  view  to  some  extent 

*  I  imrTHi*  iiAlifytng  wordi  Dot  eascatul  to  the  conndentJDn  of  Uie 
tHfUbBliat 

*  l»»y  •'  :,j.,.. ....     j^-i  inAy  it  is  net  tuy  to  CBlch  the  exact  tneaoiog  of  the  judg- 

I  tL  tku  j<artii:ulBr. 
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certainly  on  the  side  of  that  of  "  ]irairie  value  ;"  the  law  now  is  \h\ 
"  iroprovementA"  have  the  specific  meaning  of  "  works"  only,  antl 
that  in  settling' a  judicial  rent,  these,  and  not  the  vulac  resultiog 
from  them,  are  to  be  considered  ft*»  reprnrds  the  question  of  what  is  Xn 
be  exempted  from  rent ;  and  a  liberal  perccuiogc  on  the  cost  of  the 
works  appear  to  be,  as  a  general  rule,  the  true  measure  of  what  ought 
to  be  the  deduction  to  bo  made  in  This  matter.  Tliis  decision,  I 
venture  to  say,  is  approved  by  the  mass  of  the  legal  profession  in 
Ireland,  and  not  only»  as  it  ap[)ears  to  me,  is  obriously  the  true 
interpretation  of  the  Act,  but  is  consonant  with  common  scute  and 
juBtice,  and  shows  a  due  regard  for  the  fair  rights  of  property. 
It  repudiates,  however,  it  must  be  ollowcd,  the  doctrine  of  the 
"  prniric  value"  and  dangerous  notions  allied  to  it ;  and  it  recognizes, 
too,  what,  I  should  have  thought  would  have  been  generally  dermcd 
a  truism,  that  qs  a  landlord  still  has  au  interest  in  the  land  and  its 
inherent  qualities,  he  m»y  have  a  title  to  claim,  in  the  i^hape  of  rent, 
a  alinre  in  that  augmented  value  of  the  land  which,  in  the  case  of 
tenants' improvements,  must  assuredly,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  be 
referable  to  these  very  agenrics.  For  these  reasons  I  trmit 
Parliament  will  leave  this  wholesome  decision  alone,  nottrithstanding 
the  clamour  of  those  who  feel  that  it  interferes  with  a  cherished 
object  ;*  though  it  must  be  confessed  that,  probably  owing  to  the 
different  judgments  that  have  been  pronounced,  some  diftcrenec  of 
opiniou  seems  to  exist  among  even  moderate  men  on  the  subject. 

Tlie  rental  of  Ireland  has  been  reduced  probably  one-Hfth  since 
187U-H0,  and  what  is  more  significant,  the  selling  vidtic  of  land, 
judging  from  the  returns  of  the  Landed  Estates  Court,  has  fallen 
considerably  more  than  a  third.  It  is  impossible  to  soy  how  far  the 
Land  Act  is  responsible  for  this  immense  change;  but,  after  miikin^ 
all  fair  allowances  for  low  prices  and  deficient  harvests,  and  for  the 
destructive  effects  of  the  Land  League,  it  certainly  has  contrilnitL-d 
to  it.  I  cannot  understand  how  this  does  not  give  Irish  taudlunl.v 
a  real  claim  on  the  State  to  compensation  for  what  they  have  lost,  so  far 
ns  the  State  has  been  concerned  in  it;  and  tho  arguments  from  the 
diminution  of  English  and  Scotch  rent^,  or  from  the  supposed  necessity 
of  a  reform  in  the  law,  seem  to  me  altogether  beside  the  question. 
Law,  before  the  Act  nf  18ftl,  hatl  given  the  landlord  a  certain  status; 
that  Act  has  transformed  it  to  his  detriment ;  and  the  difference 
surely  ought  to  be  made  good,  especially  as  it  ran  be  pnired  that  th'* 
very  wrongs  often  laid  to  the  charge  of  Irish  landlords  have  hern  caused 
in  the  main  by  statntcs  and  other  acts  of  the  Imperial  Lcgislatuiv. 
Full  compcusalion,  however,  is  not  to  he  hojtcd  for;  all  that  can  bf 
expcctcd  is  a  fair  compromise.     This  is   pocsible,  I  think,  in    many 


*  A  notion,  ttto.  tecniB  to  luivn  prcrinrd  iii  th«  Huuno  of  CnmiuiiTU  thnt  thr  Cviirt  nf 
Apiieal  WIS  di^'ided  in  iti  viow  on  the  ooint*  'Jlist  b  not  k;  it  vni  divide  oa  other 
point*,  bnt  ou  thit  it  wu  completely  of  ons  mijitL 
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vaVB,  ami  Farliiitncut  iu  justice  ought  to  recollect  that  eTcn  the 
Kattunal  Assembly  at  Versailles  oonsiderod  the  claims  of  the  French 
stiffHeurie  flfttr  the  sacrifices  of  the  4th  of  August.  Iu  the  case  of 
encumbered  landlords  ia  Ireland — three-fnurths  probably  of  the  entire 
class — the  loss  they  have  sustained  might  iu  part  be  made  up  where 
the  churges  are  simply  family  charges,  by  rcduciug  these  iu  a  certain 
proportioD;  this  would  be  general  average  in  a. common  sbipnreck, 
a  princlplo  of  the  rcry  strictest  equity.  It  would  iio  doubt  Ikj  im- 
possible to  estcnd  this  rule  to  bond  fide  advances  of  money;  but,  iu 
tticitc  imtauccs,  the  State  might  pay  off  eucumbrances  of  this  kind 
at  a  lower  rate  of  interest  tli.in  that  which  they  at  present  com- 
mand, of  course  taking  the  place  of  the  mortgagees,  and  seeing  that 
there  was  good  security,  and  by  this  process  it  wonld  give  large 
relief.  Direct  tfompensatinn  to  unencumbered  Iandloi*ds  is  more,  per- 
haps, Chan  can  bt;  eKjR:cted  ;  but  the  wiiulu  cluns,  whcllicr  cucumbcrcd 
or  not,  may  iodircctly  recetre  much  bene5t  from  a  change  in  the 
law  of  landlord  and  tenant.  Existing  remedies  for  the  recovery  of 
rent  or  rcgainiug  possession  of  land  iu  Ireland,  are  more  costly  and 
tedious  than  they  ought  to  be,  and  especially  since  the  Land  League 
period  tlicy  have  formed  an  oppressive  tax  on  estates.  The  mere 
substitution  of  a  simple  proceeding,  analogous  to  that  before  bank- 
ruptey,  for  the  present  system  of  action  and  ejectment,  through  which 
dcfatiltiug  tenants  should  be  summarily  sold  out,  would  iu  itself  be 
a  great  boon  to  landlords,  and  would  in  some  measure  be  a  com* 
pcDsation  to  them  by  reducing  law  charges  and  making  rents  more 
Mcnre.  As,  too,  upon  every  sale  of  the  kind,  the  laud  should  lie 
tnoaferred  to  a  purchaser  subject  to  the  landlord's  right  of  pre- 
emption, the  measure  would  be  in  true  accordance  with  the  principles 
etthe  Act  of  IS81,  and  would  be  of  great  advantage  tu  the  tenant 
hiinscir.  It  would,  iu  fact,  be  only  extending  the  right  of  free  sale 
to  a  new  class  of  eases ;  and  as  it  would  iu  most  instances*  abolish 
ttlctions,  with  their  odions  scenes  and  their  frequent  wrongs,  and 
in  many  instances  it  would  assure  the  teuaut  a  surplus  after  the 
ptymenc  of  debts,  it  would  be  a  reform  essentially  iu  the  general 
interest, 

ThcK  huggcstious,  1  think,  comprise  what  is  needed  to  reform 
tWoughly  the  Irish  land  system,  regarded  upon  the  aide  of  occu- 
IHion.  The  Acts  of  1870  and  of  1881,  however,  deal  with  that 
•JttEia  on  the  side  of  ownership;  and  contain  provisions  by  which  it 
*u  hoped  that  a  considerable  part  of  the  soil  of  Ireland  would  be 
^ntfcnrd  to  tenants  and  become  tlicir  property.  But  the  Bright 
t'!>n«»,  as  tbcy  arc  called,  have  failed ;  and  men  who  agree  in  no- 
lbiii|ekc  concur  in  demanding  that  they  shall  be  so  extended  as  to 
(Uivert  rapidly,  and  andcr  strange  conditions,  the  Irish  peasant  into 

'   't  l>y  vmpotrerins  tb«  Caort  to  attach  ihe  <Ie(au]tiDg  tciiimt 
<  f  u{>un  n  iiUe  <>i  tbe  Iiwd  it  was  out  given  ap . 
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an  owner  of  land.  The  extreme  Irish  Party  insut  that  the  State 
ahonld  create  a  proprietary  out  of  the  occupiers  of  the  soil,  by 
advauciug  to  them  the  whole  purchase- moucy  of  their  holdings  to 
bay  the  landlords  out,  the  loona  to  be  repaid  by  terminable  yearly 
sums  not  c<|uat  to  the  judicial  rent;  and  the  proposition  has  from 
diflerunt  re:isoiis  found  favour  with  uot  a  few  Iriab  landlords.  Now 
it  would  bo,  I  believe^  in  the  general  interest,  on  economic  and 
historical  grounds,  that  in  a  country,  like  Ireland,  of  few  landowners, 
estates  should  be  considerably  broken  up,  and  that  a  large  number 
of  the  tenant  class  should  acquire  the  status  of  proprietors ;  and  I 
am  willing  to  admit  for  the  sake  of  arpument^ — thongh  the  admis- 
sion will  socm  to  many  extravagant — that  some  of  the  objections  to 
the  above  .scheme  are  ill-founded,  or  may  he  overcome ;  tliat  the 
funds  required  for  the  proposed  advances  need  not  necessarily  he 
supplied  by  the  State ;  that,  notwithstanding  the  "  no  ruut'*  pre- 
cedent, the  peasantry  would  pay  the  interest  on  the  loans  (  and  that 
local  authorities  could  be  found  in  Ireland  who  would  punctually 
collect  these  vearly  charges.  But,  allowing  all  this,  will  the  solieotc 
stand  the  test  of  sober  and  fair  inquiry,  and  is  it  not  a  mischievous 
and  disastrous  policy?  Wliat  would  lead  to  such  social  coufitsionin 
Irclaiiil,  what  would  so  completely  weaken  the  sense  of  moral  duty 
and  independence,  already  feeble,  among  the  peasantry,  as  to  offer 
the  land,  wholesale,  to  the  existing  occupiers,  without  requiring  a 
single  farthing  paid  down,  and  actually  accepting  the  price  of  the 
freehold  in  instalments  less  than  the  rent  of  its  tenancy,  and  con- 
fined to  a  limited  period  only  ?  The  result,  too,  of  this  gigantic 
bribe,  inexpedient  and  foolish  as  well  as  immoral,  would  be  practi- 
cally to  expropriate  all  Irish  landlords,  and  to  make  tenant  owner- 
ship the  universal  tenure  ;  for  rent,  as  such,  would,  of  course,  not 
be  paid  when  the  land  could  be  bought  out  and  out  by  terminable 
payments  of  less  amount ;  and  will  auy  one  assert  that  a  revolution 
like  this  would  be  commonly  just  to  good  landlords — and  many  good 
landlords  arc  to  he  found  in  Ireland — or  would  promote  the  national 
welfare  ?  The  scheme,  in  short,  may  commend  itself,  to  those  who 
wrish  to  destroy  "  landlordism,"  as  a  means  to  an  ulterior  end,  and 
even  to  landlords  of  a  certain  class  eager  to  quit  a  ship  they  imagine 
sinking;  bnt  I  cannot  believe  it  will  obtain  the  support  erf*  a 
single  rcsjKinsible  statesman  in  power,  of  Parliament,  or  of  tlit* 
British  taxpayer,  who  will  certainly  have  a  voice  in  the  matter. 
Subject,  however,  to  the  conditions  required  to  prevent  any  general 
plan  of  the  kind  from  having  very  disastrou!^  efTccls — that  is,  that 
tenants  seeking  to  buy  I  heir  farma,  through  the  inter\*ention  and 
with  the  aid  of  the  State,  should  be  prepared  to  pay  down  a  large 
part  of  the  price,*  and  that  the  yearly  instalmeuts  they  would  haire 
to  pay  to  make  up  the  rest  of  the  purchase  money  should  be  at  least 
*  Or.  wliat  is  nurlj  tbc  ■one  thing,  to  mortgage  tbc  land  for  it. 
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not  lesa  thau  a  rensouablc  rent — I  should  rejoice  to  see  a  real  effort 
made  tu  amend  tlie  Bright  Clauses  of  the  tnro  Land  Acts,  and  to 
create  a  tenant  proprietary  largely  in  Ireland.  And  X  fully  o^ree 
witli  all  that  has  becu  urged  ait  to  the  expediency,  in  order  to  attain 
this  object,  of  facilitating  and  cheapening  the  transfer  of  land,  of 
apportiouiug  head  rents  aud  kindred  charges,  ami  of  eucouragiug 
limited  owQcra  to  gell. 

The  fruits  of  the  Land  Act  will,  I  beliere,  be  as  I  have  sud  on 
the  side  of  good.     Too  much,  however,  iit  not  to  he  expected;   and. 
it  is  vain  to  imagine,  as  optimists  dream,  that  ihc  measure   wtU 
Tirtually  trausibrm  lrc:lund,  and  as  if  by  uiagic  cement  tin;  Uniou. 
In  the  tiret  place,  a  change  in  land  tenure  can  only  make  itself  felt 
by  degrees,  even  amoug  the  class  that  caa  be  callpd  tenants,  aud  it 
can  scarcely  have  any  etfcct  at  all  on   the  masses  of  discontented 
porertf  vhich  form  the   social  peril    of   iSluuster  and  Connaught. 
AgBin,  il  is  simply  foolish  to  think  that  ills  which  have  been  the 
growtli  of  centuries  can  be  removed    by  an  Act  of  Parliament;  the 
laud  system  of   Ireland  is    a  constitution  profoundly  atHtcted    by 
chronic  disease,  and  it  is  quackery  to  suppose  that  it   can   be  sud- 
denly restored   to  vigour  and  soundness  by  any  remedy.     Yet  even 
tbeae  arc   not  the  chief  reasons  ivhy  wc  need  not  imagine  that  a 
simple  cbauge  in  her  land  system  will   make  Ireland  at  once  con- 
tented, prosperous,  and  oue  with  Great  Bhtain.     The  land  agitation 
aad  the  Land  Act  are  iu  a  great  measure  but  partial  symptoms  of 
a  revolation  which  for  many  years  has  been  shaking  the  frame  of 
Irish  society  ;  aud  this  will  not  be  checked  by  any  class  reform,  for 
it  has  moved  to  its  depths  the  heart  of  a  uation.     New  forces  and 
influences  are  asserting  themselves  in  Ireland  with  remarkable  power, 
aud  are  threatening  and  sapping  her  old  institutions ;  aud  they  will 
Qut  be  set  at  rest  by  an  improvement  only  of  the  structure  of  part 
of  the  Irish  community.     That  this  movement  will  ever  attain  the 
olqccts    of  thoHC  who   at   prtacut   profess   tu   guide   it,  is,    1  think, 
inpouible  in  the  nature  of  things ;  to  separation,  and  to  uiiy  scheme 
CTcu  indirectly  allied  to  it,  the  Empire,  I  hope,  will  say  "  Never," 
for  the  sake  of  the  general  good  of  the  commonwealth,  and  will  quietly 
pnt  dova  attempts  at  resistance.     But  not  the  lees  I  believe  that 
tVii  impnUe  will  produce  lasting  and  great  effects  within  rM  classes 
u4  orders  in  Ireland  ;  and  it  will  be  a  task  of  the  Iiighcststatesman- 
ibip  to  reconcile  the  old  order  of  things  with    the  new,  and  t^o  to 
oblige,  modify,  and  reform  what  exists   as  to  retain  Imperial  con- 
>njl  WLT  Ircinud,  and  yet  to  satisfy  her  true  aspirations,  and  to  win 
a  tong.rstranged   people  to   a    real   union.     Thi!<,  hon-ever.  Is  not  a 
pw  of  my  subject,  anil  I  purposely  avoid  further  comments  on  it. 

William  O'Connor  Morris. 
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"  Turn,  lurn,  in;  n-liucl  !  all  Uiiogs  moRt  diAB^ 

To  aomethins  new,  to  sometiiing  straago." 

IT  was  tlma  LoDfifcUow's  moraliziog  potter  sang,  aud  tlic  words  of 
bis  suggeativn  song  find  uo  better  illti^tnttiuu  thau  la  the  hu- 
tory  nnd  practice  of  his  own  art.  The  wheel  fitly  symbolizes  the  art 
of  whicii  the  liistory  for  two  thousand  years  may  he  summed  up  in 
two  words — stationary  movement.  The  change  wrought  by  the  im- 
portation of  so-called  new,  aud  unquestiouably  strange,  thiugs  into 
the  cirelc  of  ceramic  art  has  been  that  of  revolution,  not  of  asccnBioa. 
/The  anoients,  dwellers  in  the  Flowery  Land,  arc,  and,  jndgiug  from 
present  apiwarances,  must  ever  remain,  ihe  mastcr-pottcrs  of  ihe 
world.  They  have  supplied  imitators  with  models,  and  honest 
workers  with  inspiration.  The  influx  of  Oriental  ideas,  whereof  ihe 
wcUspritig  was  in  China,  led  to  the  Kuropean  Rcnaii^aancc.  Front  a 
very  early  period  there  appeai-s  to  have  been  an  interchange  of  ideas 
between  China,  India,  and  Persia.  Upon  no  other  supposition  can 
some  of  the  historical  problems  conntwlcil  with  ceramics  Iw  solved. 
When  it  began  or  how  it  was  maintaiucd  we  cannot  tell.  The 
wheels  of  the  pioneer  cara\'aus  have  left  no  track.  Meanwhile 
Greece  had  perfected  the  arts  of  Egypt,  Phoenicia,  nnd  Assyria.  In 
her  tbcy  culminated,  aud  tbc  scholar  became,  in  turn,  the  teacher. 
As  we  look  to  the  farther  Orient  for  beauty  of  colour,  wo  look  to 
Greece  for  l>eauty  of  form.  At  a  later  date,  when  Greek  art  had 
died,  aud  when  its  motiunieuts  still  slumlwred  in  the  tombs  of  .\«t& 
Minor,  Cyprus,  and  Magna  Gra-cia,  that  of  Persia  nwokc  to  vigour. 
Kiln-fires  mark  its  westward  progress.  Pcrsiau  art,  modified  by 
Saracen  aud  Moor,  led  to  those  of  Spain,  Sicily,  Italy,  France. 
Japanese  porcelain  is  the  basis  of  the  Medicean,  the  earliest  made  in 
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Knropc.     Chinese  porcclaiu  iiistigatcd  the  cxi>criiucula  aad  researches 

'luth  led  U»  Uic  iuvuutiiiu  of  the  soft  or  arllficial   pastes  of  Frauce 

id   Enf^Und,  to  the  diaoovpry  of    Kaoliu,  and  so  to  the  rise  of 

Mctuca   aiid    Sevres.     It    supplieil    states    to   decorators    all  over 

'"       :>f,  from  the  "  Lambrequin"  patteru  of  Rouen,  and  the  porcelain 

i       prions   of   Dellt,  to   the    "  willow-warc"    of  Kuglaud.     In  the 

niCcd  States,  within  tlic  last  few  years,  porcclaiu  han  actually  been 

le(!uratcd  with  the  honorific   marks  fonnd   npon  Chinese   porcrlain. 

All  this  inspiration  and  unintcni<;cnt   imitation  betoken  a  wcli-nigh 

universal  influence,  aud,  as  a  mere  matter  of  fact,  no  product  of  later 

ca  equals  cither  iLc  liner  prjrcclaina  of  the  I'ar  Kast,  the  iuiuii- 

iblc  "jade"  and  rose-hack  eggshell,  or  its  jewel-like  grhx.      After 

the  Reuaissance  the  knowledge  of  processes,  such  as  it  was,  became 

dilTuscd,  and   interest   centres  in  individuals  rather  than  in  nations. 

They  have  come  at  inter^'aU  so  rare  that  their  advents  mark  eras  in 

the  history  of  their   art.     Nofr  and  again   has  ansca  a  Robbia,  a 

Falissy,  a  Chcrpenticr,  or  a  M'edgwood,  to  lend  lustre  to  his  art,  his 

age,  and  country;   aud  round  eacli  one,  like   satellites   round  a  star, 

reroWe  countless  pupils  and  imitators.     Their  names  rise  like  light- 

faoosc  towers   above   the   indistinguishable   billows  of  the  tumbling 

tide.      Mark   the   difference  of  conditions.      AVe  speak  of  Chinese 

porcclaiu  generally,  and   hardly  remember  the  names  even  of  the 

comparatircly  recent  Tchcou  aud  Tbang-kong,  whose  works,  in  any 

case,  are  beyond  identification.     On  the  other  baud,  we  speak  of 

Robbia-ware,    Palissy-ware,    Wedgwood-ware,    aud    more    lately   of 

Df>ultoti'Waro    and     Ilavilaud-ware.      The    nation  of  eminence  has 

(itvuu  place  to  the  man  of  eminence,  a  whole  [icople  to  au  occasional 

iudiridual,  and  in  that  one  fact  is  implied  a  full  commentary  upon 

tl    Did  and  the  Ne»y>^t  explains  how  today  the  eyes  of  multitu- 

'liiiuus   prufc&sors   of  the   ceramic  art  arc  lixed  upon  the  Kast,  now 

|lawiug  with  hope,  now  glazed   with  despair.     To  rival  its  brilliant 

rokjiirs,  its  perfection  of  material,  the  marvels  of  its  technical  skill, 

iifc  achievements    attainable  by   the   modem    ceramist  only  iu  his 

lireaois. 

Tuniing  now  from  history  to  influeucc ;  every  great  work,  every 
peat  artist  is  a  power,  beneficial  or  pernicious,  accorditig  to  circum- 
l^ces.  llic  styles  indicated,  those  of  China,  Japan,  Per&in,  Greece, 
tbote  known  as  Saracenic  and  Moresque,  and  those  emanating  from 
*l'»reBce,  Oiron,  Saintcs,  and  the  J:)ngli9h  "  Etruria,"  have  all  gone 
^  tbc  moulding  of  taste  and  the  pointing  of  endeavour.  Besides 
''  i  there  are  three  agencies  directly  affecting  modern  ceramic  art : 
''!^5'.  the  public  taste  with  all  its  whims  and  vagaries;  secondly,  the 
•oMufscturcr  with  all  his  conflicting  interesis  and  motives;  thirdly, 
tbcariivt  with  nil  his  longings  to  create  aud  lead,  and  his  behests  to 
follow.     It   is  not  easy  to  trace  the  workings  of  each.     They  are 
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modified  hy  contact  with  each  other.  The  ceramic  art  of  our  time 
■is  a  medley,  the  result  of  contending  forces.  Thus  tlie  studies  of  the 
artist  may  end  iu  creation  or  in  imitation.  The  old  masters  may 
inspire  him  to  ereatCj  but  he  may  be  compelled  to  imitate  iu  oirder  to 
live.  So  he  in  turn  iuHnences  public  taste,  lie  may  by  originality 
create  a  new  taste,  or  be  may  by  copying  feed  an  old  one.  Public 
taste  regulates  the  demands  of  trade,  and  the  demand  regulatea  tiie 
supply.  Thus  we  reach  the  manufacturer,  and  through  him  return 
to  the  artitjt.  We  find  that  the  lmttf</a  is  subject  to  the  mart. 
There  arc  exceptions,  instances  of  an  iudei>cndeucc  as  grand  as  that 
of  PaliKfiy,  M'ho  saw  only  liiti  object,  and  was  prepared  to  sacnGoe 
everything  to  attain  it.  But  the  rule,  which  will  be  abundantly 
illustrated,  is  that  no  department  of  modern  production  in  the  brauch 
of  industrial  art  now  under  discussion,  is  independent  of  the  othe 
The  matter  vill  repay  investigation.  Iteform  can.  only  i 
from  a  clear  comprehension  of  causes  and  effects.  Let  ua  take 
collector  fii-st,  and  assume  that  his  specinl  hobby  in  the  Orieu 
He  rcprescuts  a  centre  from  which  is  spread  a  taste  for  Eastern 
and  thu>i  fosters  the  desire  to  rival  it  It  is  thus  inveited  with  a 
double  influence,  firrt  upon  taste,  then  upon  manufacture,  and 
the  ways  iu  which  this  intluence  manifests  itiitilf  are  manifold  and 
curious.  The  taste  must  be  gratified,  and  the  problem  of  doing  eo 
is  sent  for  solution  to  the  workshop.  There  are,  be  it  noted, 
manufacturers  who  wisely  take  up  and  strictly  retain  the  position  of 
media  between  their  artists  and  the  public,  and  who  create  the  taste 
they  gratify.  But  there  arc  others  who  prefer  to  dabble  in  the 
great  problems  which  popular  taste  is  ever  bringing  under  their 
notice,  and  who  generally  end  with  perverting  a  taste  originally 
sound.  Their  motives  are  centred  in  mammon,  and  whenever  trade 
prevails  over  art,  we  can  only  look  for  poor  imitations,  more  or  leu 
distant  from  the  nngiuals,  according  to  the  operator's  skill.  When, 
as  in  this  ca^e,  the  wheel  spins  round,  and  the  brush  is  wielded, 
under  the  ^otc  impulse  of  a  desire  to  produce  a  passable  substitute 
for  an  unapproachable  original,  it  becomca  easy  to  understand  how  a 
perfectly  aonnd  taste  based  upon  what  is  beautiful  and  true  in  art, 
may  lie  perverted  as  it  spreads,  until  it  becomes  a  false  taste  directly 
based  upon  and  fostered  by  inartistic  imitations.  UnskilfulncM  and 
iueompcteuey  in  manufacture  float  upon  popular  ignorance, 
blame  does  not  lie  entirely  with  the  manufacturer.  ^Vhen  acoU 
adopts  the  roVe  of  a  connoisseur,  and  aflects  admiration  of  be^iuty, 
docs  unt  comprehend,  he  invites,  deception.  Tbo  unskilful 
unscmpulous  manufacturer  makes  no  effort  to  educate  hi*  patro' 
He  lives  by  their  stupidity,  and  caters  to  a  purely  fictitious  Loate 
imitations  a  (ongo  tntervalh  of  the  originabujmn  which  the  unl 
possessor  of  such  taste  Hatters  himself  it  is  based.      Sh< 
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tnrcr  possibly  lays  the  lootbiug  uuction  to  his  soul  that  he  is  a  real 
benefactor  of  society.  He  cannot,  in  any  way,  be  to  blame  for  the 
crass  i^orauce  which  accepts  hia  poor  and  meretricious  imitations  in 
lieu  of  orijpnala  which  his  patrons  may  never  have  Bcen.  Probably 
the  one  gives  them  as  much  pleasure  as  tlic  other  would.  Supply  of 
this  suspicious  kiud  keeps  down  to  its  owu  level,  the  taste  creating 
the  demand.  They  exert  a  mutually  degrading,  influence,  and  they 
combine  to  degrade  the  artist  into  a  mere  machine. 

The  Mmc  truth  may  be  represented  in  another  way,  by  which,  in 
place  of  the  ignoraut  collector,  the  manufacturer  is  brought  into  the 
foreground.  Pmdurers  do  not,  in  one  sense  fortunately^  look  at  the 
demands  of  the  public  from  the  same  point  of  new.  Lca\'e  aside,  in 
tlie  mcautimCj  the  rare  producers  of  original  work  and  fosterers  of 
original  genius.  The  average  manufacturer  is  influenced  more  or 
teas  consciously  hy  the  traditions  aud  capabilities  o£  his  own  bottega. 
The  problem  presented  to  him  by  every  fresh  demand,  every  turn  of 
fashion,  'v^  twofold — vik.,  How  far  can  the  standard  out-put  of  his 
vorkshop  be  made  to  meet  it  ?  aud,  IIow  fur  can  it  be  so  perverted 
as  to  include  the  said  ont-put  ?  A  very  common  case  is  here  pre- 
nented.  .  There  is  no  question  of  art.  It  is  again  a  mere  matter  of 
bmiacsSj  of  supply  and  demand,  of  modifying  the  supply  to  meet  the 
demand,  or,  as  in  the  case  previously  stipposed,  of  perverting  the 
demand  to  suit  the  supply.  Maiuifacturcrs  arc  thus  again  seen 
ttanding  midway  between  artists  and  purchasers,  and  exerting  a 
controlling  influence  over  both.  Their  different  views  of  the  trade 
coostitntc  one  of  three  means  of  ensuring  variety  in  iLt-  works  per- 
taining to  ceramic  art,  the  remaining  two  being  the  public  demand 
lad  the  individuality  of  the  artist.  The  apportionment  of  healthy  and 
derating,  or  of  unhealthy  and  degrading,  influence  among  them, 
will  be  fiirthcr  illustrated  hereafter.  Meantime,  there  is  one  point 
npob  which,  broadly  speaking,  all  manufacturers  ostensibly  agree.  A 
Frruch  maker  of  faience  represents  the  matter  thus : — 

"'Fuitus  du  uouv-eaul*  dtmande  le  public.  Et,  surcet  ordier^piH(:8ansccsse, 
sftDS  cvMi'  In  fiibri'pie  niiircltu  duos  la  voie  dti  notivcau,  et  niai-che  encore,  et 
toajoun  inarche, 

"Auui,  quel  cbemin  parconm  depuis  1871 !  Qui  r«connui trait,  en  1378 
Is  Dvtmmiquu  d'll  y  a  dix  ans  1 

'*  Tublic  exigeunt,  voila  pourtantdn  nouveaul" 

It  is  this  eternally  repeated  demand  for  something  new  which 
every  modern  mauufacturcr  would  fain  i)crsuadc  the  public  he  is 
toecting.  Of  those  wlio  come  before  the  world  as  professed  imita- 
tors, the  number  is  small.  They  may  be  met  with  occasionally,  but 
thty  arc  far  outnumbered  by  those  who  claim  originalit}-  absolute 
ud  radical.  Apart  from  the  question  of  the  justice  of  their  claim, 
it  may  iu  the  mcaulimc  be  pointed  out  that  h  j/ubiic  is   represented 
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in  tlic  passa<;c  quoted  as  the  sole  power,  which  not  only  keeps  la 
motion,  bnt  practically  governs,  la  fabriqut,  autl  reflates  the  quim- 
tity  and  quality  of  its  out-pnt.  Wc  have  seen  that  it  may  be  nearen' 
the  truth  to  9a)-  that  the  public  and  the  mouufacturer  exert  a  mutual 
influence.  They  are  the  two  powers  which  the  art  of  our  time  is 
called  upon  to  conciliate,  and  with  which  it  has^  in  the  great  majority 
of  ca»ei,  to  cootcud-  Wc  have  exaniiucd  them  in  succeasion. 
And  here  it  may  I}e  well  to  offer  a  few  thonghta  which  group  them- 
aelvea  round  the  hrtint — the  third  agent  in  the  production  of  variety. 
They  are  of  aome  importance  to  the  formation  of  a  trne  estimate, 
not  only  of  the  actual  endeavour  of  our  time,  but  of  what  the  future 
is  likely  to  bring. 

The  artist  who  works  in  clay,  or  who  Iiandlcs  the  palette  as  a 
decorator  of  porcclaiu  or  faience,  i^  in  a  peculiar  mauucr  exposed  to 
external  influcncrit.  He  is,  gencmlly  apeakiiig,  in  a  position  entirely 
different  from  that  of  the  painter  on  canvas  or  sculptor.  Cunning- 
ham says  of  Wilkie  that,  whitp  other  artists  contented  themselves 
with  fetudviug  tlieir  art  through  pictures,  and  rojoiccd  to  think  they 
had  imitated  with  success  the  brilUaut  colouriog  of  Reynolds,  or 
caught  a  little  of  the  graceful  grandeur  of  Raphael,  he,  without 
n^ecting  the  dead,  loved  rather  to  seek  for  something  new  in  the 
liriog.  In  ht»  joomal  we  find  the  corroboration  of  his  biographer's 
remark,  ^hen  painting  the  cottage  sketch  begun  at  Carletoa  Hall 
be  says :  "  1  took  it  into  the  house  and  compared  it  with  Sir  George's 
Rubens,  and  made  such  alterations  as  the  study  of  that  great  master 
suggested  "  He  found  a  critic  in  the  Hubcns,  and  made  use  of  its 
su^estious,  while  working  out  an  independent  thought,  a  "some- 
thing new"  that  was  his  own.  When,  on  the  other  band,  the  order 
"  faites  du  nouveau"  readies  the  ceramic  artist,  he  is  robbed  of  his 
right  to  indepeudent  action  in  meetiug  it.  Art  being  subvervicat  to 
eonuncrcc,  the  ortiat  has  scant  opportunity  of  working  ont  his  own 
individual ity.  In  olden  tim&<i  the  Chinese  painter  of  porcelain  was 
little  more  than  a  workman,  and,  as  a  coubLtjucucc,  the  admiration 
of  connoisscun  ta  kindled  rather  by  the  m&rreU  of  Chinese  work- 
manship thnn  by  the  beauty  of  Chinese  art.  We  ask  for  nothing 
more  than  a  mechanical  unity  of  design  when  the  eye  is  fovciuatud 
by  the  delicacy  of  the  details  and  the  marvellous  brilliancy  of  the 
colours.  Decorators  worked  as  they  were  ordered  under  intelligent 
superrision,  each  one  of  m  score  contributing  to  a  single  vase  the 
feattire  that  specially  trained  skill  enabled  him  to  handle.  A  similar 
rule  operates  in  Occidental  workshops,  although  the  orders  ar  1 

by  a  different  power,  and  the  accumulation  of  co-operative  ctn 
is  wanting.     The  pnbtic  demand  is  passed  in  a  garbled  form  frons 
the  couutiug-hunse  ou  to  the  studio.    The  decorator  can      ' 
of  originalitv,  and  under  such  restrictions,  cope  with  In- 
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pendcDt  brother  of  the  easel.  He  descends  from  the  rants  of  artists 
the  moment  he  gives,  at  the  call  of  trade,  form  to  sentiments  not  his 
own ;  and  yet  stiL'h  arc  the  conditiuus  that  he  is  called  upon,  in  nine 
oaaes  out  of  ten,  to  choose  between  a  diAhononrable  form  of  aelf- 
renanciatiou  on  the  one  hand  and  professioDal  neglect  on  the  other. 
He  may  feel  that  the  only  living  art  is  that  hum  uf  originality,  but 
his  feelings,  not  being  marketable  commoditiosj  are  ignored.  The 
manufacturer  knows,  or  tliinks  be  knows,  better.  To  him,  as  to  the 
Eastern  potentate,  whose  imperious  "Go  to;  paint!"  was  backed  by 
the  power  of  passing  summary  seutenee,  an  artist  is  merely  a 
raachiae  constructed  to  work  his  bidding,  and  through  him  that 
of  the  alUpowerAil  public.  To  him  the  art  that  possesses  most 
vitality  is  that  -which  keeps  the  kilns  aglow  and  the  warcrooms 
empty.  A  Tery  strange  and  equally  lamentable  result  of  this  is  that 
the  history  of  ceramic  art  contains  many  curious  talcs  of  ingenious 
fraud.  Art  baring  no  admissible  claims  upon  the  manufacturer 
demuralized  by  the  inherent  dishonesty  of  imitation,  he  also  contemns 
tbc  guidance  of  commercial  [jriueiple.  He  descends  to  the  plane  of 
the  ululterator  of  food.  There  are,  comparatirely  speaking,  few 
forged  pictures,  and  an  nbundancc  of  forged  porcelain  and  majolica. 
The  story  of  the  frauds  perpetrated  in  the  potteries  of  the  world 
has  not  yet  been  told  connectedly,  but  it  begins  with  the  older 
dynasties  of  the  Chinese  Empire,  and  nin»t  through  the  greater  part 
of  the  subsequent  liistory  of  the  art.  The  supply  must  be  made, 
somehow  or  other,  scrupulously  or  unscrupulously,  to  meet  the 
demand  ;  and  forms  and  decorations  have  been  imitated,  and  factory 
marks  forged,  with  a  laxity  of  conscience  tbat  would  be  appalling, 
did  callousness  not  result  from  familiarity  with  a  practice  which  is 
well-nigh  uuiTersal.  It  is  too  common  to  elicit  a  protest.  Kxcep- 
tions,  no  donbt,  exist.  Tbci'O  are  arti$ts  who,  like  M-  Solon,  hare 
emancipated  themselves  by  creating  a  demand  for  the  works  bearing 
their  name.  Tliere  are  workshops  also  where  the  invention  of  artists 
who  are  allowed  the  possession  of  a  certain  independence,  is  unaffected 
by  the  fluctuatious  of  trade  and  the  whirlings  of  fashion.  But  away 
from  such  as  these  nre  found  flat  forgery  and  gross  imitations. 
Facitijt  desc^nfut.  Fetter  an  artist  by  compelling  him  to  gratify  a 
passing  public  whim,  and  he  becomes,  under  compulsion,  untme  to 
himself.  As  an  imitator  he  is  false  to  art,  and  forgery  is  the  deeper 
Jklsebood  of  Uic  manufacturer.  It  is  a  mere  mwUlication  of  the 
inherent  falsity  when  a  factory  identifies  itself  with  a  certain  style 
\o  which  all  its  artists  must  conform.  They  become  mere  workmen. 
Tliey  make  without  creating,  and  sink  into  intellectual  torpor.  Thus 
our  view  is  completed.  We  have  endeavoured  to  unravel,  so  &r  as 
space  jicrmits,  the  tangled  web  of  reactionary  influences  exerted  by 
trade,  public  taste,  manufacture,  and  art.     Tlic  only  cure  is  the  sjiread 
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|f  iutelligcncc  and  sound  tajttc,  aud  tlic  couscqucut  rcdueliou  to 
Inutility  of  the  attempt  to  pass  the  fahe  into  currency.  The  public 
mst  be  taught  to  realize  the  cducatioual  value  of  the  great  roUec- 
ftious  at  its  command,  and  collectors  must  be  taught  to  pri«e  only 
the  pcrcnuially  beautiful. 

£vcii  the  sympathies  of  tlic  manufactnrers  may  be  culisted  ou  the 
side  of  art.  The  active  wrong,  no  doubt,  hrgins  when  commerce 
trenches  upon  the  domain  of  art.  Imitation  may  be  a  moderately 
remunerative  profensiou,  but  there  ia  uo  evidence  to  show  that 
imitative  talent  is  not  merely  creative  genius  perverted,  and  that 
creation  does  not  pay  better  than  imitation.  The  only  artuits  known 
in  history  are  those  who  have  created,  something  recognizable  as  an 
addition  to  the  sum-total  of  the  beauty  that  is  iu  the  world.  Tlie 
only  great  manufacturers  arc  those  who  offer  a  fi(!ld  for  the  workings 
of  originality.  This  is  a  substantial  fact,  by  attending  to  which 
mauy  may  profit  in  soul  .ind  pnntc.  Let  us,  by  all  means,  look  at 
the  matter  practically.  Granted  that  there  are  many  widely  difl'cring 
tastes  for  manufacturers  to  meet,  it  is  a  mere  truism  to  say  that 
variety  is  best  secured  by  securing  the  varied  outcome  of  individual 
genius.  But  genius  must  be  free.  The  artist  who  is  led  into  sla^-ery 
under  the  pretext  of  meeting  the  current  dcmauds  of  commerce,  is 
practically  extinguished.  He  cannot  assert  himself.  He  is  the 
mouthpiece  of  other  mcn^s  thoughts,  and  is  precluded  from  making  any 
addition  cither  to  ceramic  art  or  to  cernniie  seience.  Art  cannot  spriug 
into  healthy  vigour  uutil  the  worktjbop  is  free,  and  all  cramping  con- 
ditions arc  swept  away.  A  shrub  may,  by  assiduous  pruniug  and 
clipping,  and  twisting  of  branches,  be  trained  to  assnme  almost  any 
form,  and  the  gardener's  remorseless  shears  answers  the  eloquent  pro- 
test contained  in  every  upshooting  twig  that  breaks  the  outliuc  of 
the  adopted  form  ;  but  cui  bono  ?  The  shrub  is  merely  an  evidence  of 
human  folly,  aud  cau  never  be  compared  with  its  fellow  that  rejoices 
in  the  waving  beauty  of  freedom.  The  gardener  corresponds  with  ihe 
manufacturer,  to  whom  it  may  be  said  tliat  when  room  is  made  for 
a  true  artist,  he  will  appear,  the  small  for  a  narrow  place,  the  great 
for  a  place  that  is  limitless.  The  profession  has  too  many  attrar- 
tious  for  it  to  be  otherwise.  It  ofl'crs  the  painter  an  everlii*tiii^ 
medium ;  it  offers  the  sculptor  the  means  of  giving  the  world  thr 
work  of  his  own  hands,  and  not  copies  cut  in  marble,  or  cast  iu 
bronze  from  his  model.  In  the  galleries  are.  paintings  dcfacwl  with 
cracks,  and  dulled  by  the  action  of  time,  the  forms  distorted,  and 
the  colour-harm uuy  lost.  In  the  museums  arc  plaques  and  rases 
gleaming  in  undimmcd  lustre  after  the  flight  of  a  thousand  yean. 
The  contrast  is  notable,  and  may  help  to  explain  the  prescuco  of  *»• 
mauy  eminent  artists  in  factory  studios,  where  they  are  not  asked  to, 
submit  to  the  degrodatiou  of  devoting  themselves  to  what  is  at  bcstJ 
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>«t  freely  tr.inslatiiig  the  ideas  of  artists  with  whom  tlicy  may  pos- 
sibly not  h&vc  ouc  fccliug  iu  comniou. 

In  thus  computing  the  artist's  arlvantages,  and  the  odds  ogoiust 
which  be  has  to  eontcud ;  and  in  allottiag  to  the  manufacturer  Im 
foil  share  of  discredit  for  a  state  of  afl'aii-s  which  will  hereafter  be 
siiown  to  be  anything  but  aatisfactory^  yet  another  matter  must  not 
be  lost  sight  of. 

Havin{r  shown  the  manufacturer  the  best  means  of  securing  Tariety, 
he  may  now  be  appealed  to  through  a  fair  exhibit  of  one  of  the 
results  of  his  policy.     The  Celestial  artist  or  workman   was  success- 
ful only  so  long  as  he  was  true  to  the  traditions  of  hia  country. 
When  be  was  instigated  to  adopt  Western  styles,  be  made  himself 
ridiculous.      When  he  devoted  himself  to  the  gratification  of  Western 
demand,  his  skill  deserted  him,  and  with  it  went  his  source  of  gain. 
Chioeae  art  is,  and  has  long  been,  dead.     Tlio  only  forms  of  the  art 
that  have  securely  held  the  admiration  of  the  world  are  those  that 
were  in  inception  and  thought  original.     If  we  ask,  why  '{  it  is  uot 
because  tliey  are  old,  for  age  confers  no  value;  it  is  simply  because 
their  beauty  is  mutchlcss.     Rarity  may  no  doubt  atfci-t  price,  but  it 
is  art  that  confers  value.      In  thp  face  oi  this  fact,  iiuicatinn  and  all 
kinds  of  second-hand  art,  if  such  a  thing  be  possible,  must  be  classed 
with  the  many  other  wonders  of  liumau  folly.     If  all  manufacturers 
allowed  their  artistH to  workout  their  own  ideas — to  shape,  as  it  were, 
their  owu  destiny,  have  wc  so  little  I'aith  in  the  iutellcetual  energy 
of  our  time  as  to  think  that  they  would  )>e  leas  successful  than  their 
predecessors  of  a  few  centuries  ago,  who  worked  imdcr  these  con- 
ditions ?     Tlie  probability  is  that,  while  the  market  would  be  cleared 
of  much  that  is  meretricious  and  false,  connoisseurs  would  find  in  the 
works  of  their  owu  time  much  that  would  be  worthy  of  their  cabinets. 
The  tui^d  Hood  of  trade  might  shrink  iuto  a  limpid  stream,  but  it 
voald  gain  iu  value  and  purity  what  it  lost  iu  volume.     The  evidence 
of  the  truth  of  this  is  before  us.     The  men  who  to-day  have  been, 
commercially  speaking,  most  suc<ressful,  are  those  who  have  uourished 
a  devotion  to  art,  M-ho  have  created  something  the  world  never  saw 
before.      If  any  ouc  has  a  doubt  as  to  whether,  to  speak  vulgarly, 
an  pftys,  let  him  turn  to  Mintou,  or  Doulton,  or  Deck,  or  Hanland. 
The  manufacturer  will  find  that  the  best  work  pays  best,  and  that 
ihc  bent  work  is  done  by  the  artist  upon  whom  the  fewest  restrictions 
are  laid,  whose  every  work  is  a  thought,  and  who  is  never  asked  to 
work  with  his  hands  white  heart  and  brain  are  in  enforced  idleness. 

And  DOW  to  turn  to  things  as  they  are,  and  to  consider  the  manner 
in  which  the  demand  for  something  new"  is  too  commouly  met, 
Tlicre  is  at  the  outnet,  a  ditlicnlty  in  finding  a  collection,  public  or 
private,  to  which  rofcrcuec  can  be  made  for  illustration.  The  new, 
u  a  whole.  Las  uot  yet  shovru  itself  worthy  of  companionship  with, 
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the  old,  ami  coutcmporary  ceramic  art  is  ncconlingly  unreprcscnl 
iu  our  great  coUcctiouit.  It  cau  beist  he  studied  iu  the  misccilaneoi 
loom  of  an  ^Exhibition,  where  it  is  not  divorced  from  its  intimate 
association  with  trade.  Seven  years  ago  the  potters  of  America  were 
appallrd  by  the  immense  nraiy  of  their  Old-Worhl  competitors  which 
invaded  PliUudclphia ;  and  five  years  ago  the  commercial  cyclooe 
struck  Paris.  It  siecuis  but  yesteniay  that  one  was  coutemplating 
the  wonders  displayed  in  the  mammoth  structure  on  the  Chump  de 
^(ars,  admiring  the  pd(e-sur-pdte  of  Minton,  the  stoneware,  fine 
faience,  and  panel*  of  DouUon,  the  porcelain  of  Worcester  and  Cope- 
land;  or  wandering  iu  I'rance  among  the  imposing  vases  of  Sfevrcs. 
from  the  faience  of  Deck  to  the  various  wares  of  Ilavtland,  to  the 
lizards  and  fishes  of  Darhizet  and  Pull,  and  among  the  porcelaios 
and  faiences  that  made  the  Ironeh  section  uue  of  the  most  attractive 
quarters  in  the  Great  Fair ;  or  looking  at  the  cla.>tsic  forms  of 
Deumaik,  the  gilded  porcelain  of  Vienna,  the  niojolica  of  Italy,  the 
trlahoratcly  decorated  stoves  of  Sweden,  the  decayed  art  of  China,  or 
the  quaint  forms  and  living  decorations  of  Japan.  When  the  time 
came  for  crates  and  packing-boxes  to  be  dragged  into  light,  and  for 
the  porcelain  and  jiottcry  to  disappear,  the  desolation  of  the  sceue 
induced  a  deep  melancholy.  Whither  now  had  the  vases  and  plaques, 
panels  and  services,  that  had  kindled  admiration  aud  spread  dismay, 
gone  ?  aud  where  were  they  next  to  see  the  sun  ?  Where  were  they 
ucxt  to  tell  the  talc  of  modern  ai'tistic  eudeavour  ?  How  many 
moons  would  they  outlive  ?  In  truth,  melauiThuIy  was  not  untem- 
percd  by  the  conviction  that  much  of  the  work  hidden  in  the  unsightly 
cases  that  blocked  the  passages  was  itself  ephemeral.  It  comes,  and 
{coUa  du  nouvcau  !}  it  is  gone,  to  make  way  for  something  new.  The 
art  of  the  world  would  have  lost  nothing  if  many  of  those  ciscs  had 
never  been  rc-opeued.  A  fesv  hundred  years  hence  the  visitors  to 
the  museum  of  ■  may  read   on  a  piece  of  porcelaini  "  Capo  di 

Monte/'  and  on  an  adjoining  specimen,  "Imitation  Capo  di  Motitc, 
made  after  one  hundred  and  fifty  years'  practice  by  the  Giuori  family, 
of  Doecia  ;*'  on  a  third  he  will  read,  "  Bacchic  amphora,  Greek '/ 
and  near  it, "  £acehic  amphora,  by  the  Veuve  Ipsen,  of  Copenhagen;' 
on  a  fillh  he  will  read,  "  Old  Pcrsiau  faience;''  and  close  by,  '*  Copi 
of  a  Persian  plaque,  made  by  Deck,  of  Paris,  in  18 — ;"  a  sevenl 
will  bear  the  legend,  "Old  Satsuma  faience,"  aud  it  will  be  pair< 
with  a  "Copy,  by  Collinot,  of  Paris,  18 — ;"  pnd  lUe  mind  of  tl 
visitor  will  probably  be  troubled.  He  will  wonder  why  a  Danii 
widow  shouhl  devote  herself  to  the  resuscitation  of  an  art  that  roi 
bloomed,  and  faded,  two  thousand  years  before  her  day ;  why 
Parisian  artist  should,  with  strong  but  unfeeling  band,  attempt 
rival  Oriental  art  before  ma.stcring  Oriental  processes  ;  and  why 
noble  Italian  family  should  feebly  restrict  itself  to  i>criH:limtiug  tl 
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works  of  a  factory  to  wliich  little  more  tliau  an  hiHtorical  interest 
attached.  Vexed  with  qncstjons  to  which  no  adequate  answers  ever 
can  be  given,  the  visitor  will  arraign  the  artists  of  the  nineteenth 
ceoturj  at  the  bar  of  critical  opiniou,  and  probably  condemn  them 
in  a  body  as  copyists.  There  may  be  none  to  arrost  his  judgment 
with  "  Voilii  du  nouvcaa !" 

From  the  dismantled  stalls  of  the  Champ  de  "Mars,  it  was  some- 
thing of  a  relief  to  turn  to  the  diguiticd  quietude  of  the  Trocadero. 
TherCj  nothing  had  disai»|Karcd  but  the  thronging  crowd*  of  people  from 
nil  the  nations  of  the  earth.  Its  composure  was  in  keeping  with 
the  permanence  of  the  objects  displayed.  A  similar  feeling  is  expe- 
rienced in  the  Ijonrre>  the  Sonth  Kensington  Museum,  or  in  any  of 
thD  great  art  collections  of  the  world.  The  specimens  cihibited 
hate  been,  there  or  elsewhere,  the  delight  of  generations,  and  will 
eontinuo  to  delight  when  generations  hare  passed  away.  Some  loolc 
at  the  wealth  of  art  as  they  would  ut  a  collection  of  curiosities,  and 
scan  the  tapestries,  the  arms  and  armour,  the  bronzes,  the  terra  cottar 
and  the  pottery  with  equally  curious  eye.  Artists  probably  go  to 
such  places  to  study,  and  copyists  to  copy,  but  there  is  nothing 
directly  suggestive  either  of  the  public  demand,  or  of  the  '*  du 
nODTean."  Age  prcrails  over  youth,  and  is  far  more  beautiful.  The 
only  newness  is  that  which  is  felt,  the  freshness  that  real  art  pre- 
serves throughout  the  ages.  In  that  sense  the  old  is  the  new,  and 
the  new  the  decaveil.  The  Trocadero  Exhibition  was  at  once  an 
artistic  success  and  a  commercial  mistake.  It  supplied  too  harsh  a 
commentary  upon  a  large  portion  of  that  iu  the  Champ  de  Mars, 
and  when  viewal  in  this  light  uncovered  too  much,  and  rcTealcd  too 
many  of  the  weak  points  of  modern  endeavour. 

Let  us  take  one  of  the  less  objectionable  examples,  as  illustrative 
of  the  suggest iveness  of  old  pottery.  Reared  upon  its  pointed  base 
iu  a  comer  of  the  Trocadero,  stood  an  old  amphora,  a  vetcrau  victim 
of  change  and  circumstuncc.  It  matters  little  whether  it  were  Roman, 
Greek,  Phmnician,  or  Egyptian,  The  facta  of  its  history  could  make 
no  real  addition  to  kuowledge,  and  if  inquired  iuto  might  only  have 
distnrbcil,  to  no  pur|]osc,  the  work  of  fancy  in  cotistructing  a  history 
from  the  hihta  the  amphora  itself  abundantly  supplied.  It  may  have 
stood  in  the  sandy  cellar  of  an  ancient  Egyptian.  It  may  have 
held  the  wine  pressed  from  the  grapes  of  Cyprus,  or  played  a  part  at 
a  Grecian  feast..  The  servants  of  a  festive  Athenian  may  have 
rexorteil  to  it  to  replenish  the  exhausted  krater  or  oTiji/apkoUf  or, 
when  the  cooling  vessels  were  empty,  to  fill  up  the  oinochoe  or 
yroehtiO*.  There  is  no  record  of  the  earlier  years  in  the  cxisteuee 
of  tlie  amphora,  but  this  we  know  ihat  the  time  rarac  when  it  was 
taken  into  the  export  trade,  and,  packed  in  the  hold  of  a  trading 
raicl,    was  sent  tu  some   distant   port  of  the  Meditcrraucau.    Tbe 
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vessel  foundered,  aud  the  amphora,  after  hanng  been  tossed  hith 
frud  thither  fur  centuries  hy  tide  aiid  current,  was  at  leugth  fl 
upon  die  shore,  taken  up  by  the  men  of  another  agp,  and  after  many 
vicissitudes,  was  scut  to  be  gazed  at  by  the  tens  of  thousands  who 
viRited  the  Trocadcro,  its  pointed  base  covered  witli  cUugitig  shelliij 
and  on  ita  neck  a  huge  sponge,  mementoes  of  its  long  sojourn  iu  t 
realm  of  Ncptuue.  Having  looked  ou  that  picture,  let  us  now 
to  the  National  Factory  at  Sevres,  and  look  on  this — an  clouga 
pointed,  porcelain  vase,  darkly  coloured,  brilliantly  glazed,  decorat 
with  a  nude  figtirc  in  translucent  pdle-atir-juife,  and  fixed  in 
haudsomo  stand  of  bra!>s,  a  veritable  aristocrat  among  anipbonc.  The 
rude  unglazrd  earthenware,  held  upright  by  thrusting  its  pointed  b 
in  the  soil,  gives  place  to  elegant  porcelain  with  circlets  of  me 
but  they  arc  both  amphunc,  aud  the  family  tic  is  indissoluble, 
ancient  potter  supplied  the  model  for  bis  modem  successor  to  work 
upon.  The  Phoenician  learned  from  the  Egyptian,  the  Greek  from 
^hc  Phmniciau,  the  lloman  from  the  Greek,  and  the  modern  from  all 
The  S&vres  potter  and  artist  take  a  hint,  present  the  new  in  a  modi 
cation  of  the  old  form,  and  clothe  their  work  with  beauty. 

There  an:  many  others  who  arc  led  by  the  world's  admiraliou  oft 
works  of  Greek  potters  to  take  a  difieront  course.  In  the  museums  ore  a 
hundred  Grcck  forms,  the  kijiix,  the  ickythos,t\ie  hydna,  the  rhyt 
modifications  of  the  amphora,  and  many  others.  They  have 
pronounced  unequalled  in  elegance  of  shaj)c,  and  the  judgment  bas 
been  universally  accepted  as  just.  Mark  tlio  result.  In  the  G 
section  in  the  building  on  the  Champ  de  Mars  not  one  specimen  wi 
to  be  found  to  show  that  the  art  of  her  prime  is  practised  to-d 
But  a  few  spaces  across  the  line  dividing  Greece  from  Denmark,  a 
pyramid  of  pottery  was  reared.  Here  again  were  the  kijll.r,  the 
rkytoHy  the  hydrta,  the  kkythos,  the  kafpU,  and  the  amphora, 
decorated  with  scenes  from  Grecian  legend  or  liiktory.  Was  th 
no  mistake?  Had  it  not  been  by  some  blunder  or  uuaccouuta 
freak  that  these  classic  forms  and  old-world  paintings  had  been 
from  Greece  and  given  to  Denmark  ?  No,  "  the  voice  is 
voice,  but  the  hands  are  the  hands  of  J£sau."  The  groups 
labelled  "  Ipsen,  Copenhagen,"  or  "  Wendrich,  Co|M!n1iagen/ 
closer  cxamiiuitiou  showed  that  they  were  in  very  truth  composed 
Danish  copies  of  the  works  of  the  uld  Greek  potters.  VoUh  Uu  Xoatvat 
Nor  is  Denmark  alone  in  the  work  of  reproduction.  With  hor  arc 
.Sweden  and  Norway;  at  a  long  distance  Ital}^  followM;  and  ]>otters 
over  the  world — in  the  Vnited  States  aud  Brazil — are  crowding  in  th< 
wake.  Seeing,  says  the  Sophist,  the  putter  s  wheel  con  give  ua  notbii 
better  than  the  graceful  vessels  of  Greece,  and  since  tliey  Iiave  snppli 
us  with  a  standard  whereby  to  measure  beauty  of  form,  why 
multiply  such  forms  7     We  cannot  all  have  ixrcek  rases  to  atlmii 
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and  as  tbey  cannot  be  excelled,  is  it  not  better  to  have  a  copy  of  flome* 
thing  good  than  a  poor  ongiual  ?  The  plea  is  made  on  bulialforthe 
public,  and  the  effpet  npon  art  ia  pushed  into  the  bockgronnd.  It 
nil)  at  once  be  seen  that  art  mnst  needs  stagnate  when  imitation  is 
rampant.  T)ic  potter  with  a  Greek  roodci  is  hidden  behind  it.  We 
catrh  not  the  faintest  glimpse  of  his  features.  We  know  him  onlj*  as 
a  man  with  fiegcrs.  We  hardier  think  of  him  as  tilled  mth  all  kinda 
of  poteutialitj,  as  possessing  perhaps  even  a  germ  of  greatness,  and 
endowed  with  creative  power.  There  must  be  many  such  in  the 
nut  army  depending  for  its  supply  of  bread  npon  imitation.  The 
Sophist  argues  ostensibly  on  behalf  of  mankind,  but  it  is  worth  con- 
sidering that,  while  we  can  measure  what  wc  have,  we  cannot 
measure  what  we  may  have  lost.  May  not  mankind  be  the  loser? 
Is  it  not,  rather,  certain  that  it  is  the  loser  to  the  extent  of  the  works 
of  fcomc  thouflauds  of  men  who  have  been  submerged  in  the  tide  of 
imitation,  and  have  left  no  trace  of  themselves,  made  no  mark  in  the 
world,  opened  up  no  new  field  of  pleasure,  shown  no  new  U^auty  ?  If 
lhc!«c  men  had  merely  drank  inspiration  from  the  kylix  as  the 
Greeks  drank  wine,  the  world  would  have  gained  to  the  precise  ex- 
tent of  their  origiual  power.  The  saddest  thought  of  all  is,  that  the 
great  works  of  tho  past,  which  might  have  been  an  unmixed  blessing  to 
the  present,  should  hare  been,  even  to  the  smallest  extent,  perverted 
into  a  (mrse. 

Melancholy  deepens  into  something  akin  to  despair,  when  we  turn 

from  Greece  to  Italy.    Wc  can  study  its  ceramics  ib  any  art  musenm ; 

lud  in  many  jirivate  collections  it  forms  the  leading  attraction.      That 

collectors  like  M,  P.A.Basilewski,  Baron  Scillierc,  or  Baixrn  Rothschild, 

should  admire  the  majolicaof  Faenza,  Kimini,Caff'agiolo,Urbiuo,Gubhio. 

«zid  other  Italian  potteries,  whose  kiln<firc8  beaconed  a  Europ&an  renais- 

Hancc^  is  a  comparatively  easy  tltiiig  to  understand.     The  eye  requires 

no  special  training  to  find  something  fascinating  in  fleeting  glciuns 

of  lostres  of  copi>or,  ruby,  and  gold,  or  in  gracefully  involved  scroll- 

"wofk  and  arabesque ;  but  a  doubt  wili  present  itself  if  all  who  affect 

Italian  majolica   really   admire   the  drawing  and  colouring  of  the 

•aajority  of  authentic  specimens.     Do  all  take  delight  even  in  the 

*•  Three  Graces"  of  Giorgio,  or  II  Frate'a  "  Saint  Cecilia  ?"     Is  every 

Q<ye  anytliing  more  than  curious  that  lingers  over  the  distorted  figures 

^Uid  dead  tlcsh  tints  ?     Let,   if  only   for  a  moment,  the   historical 

^cuac  be  benunilwd  into  perfect  jwissivity,  and  let  artistic  sentiment 

^lone  be  heard.     Wc  praise  the  potters  and  artists  of  the  llcnais- 

Vance.      They  infnscd   nrw  life  into  a  dying  art.     They  handled  the 

T»Ti>-c«*w  they   were   taught   by  the   Saracens,  witli  judgment  and 

Tlicy  played  their  part  in   the  history  of  art  nobly,  and  in 

rks  Iftft  a  rich   legacy  to  their  successors.      Ami   what  are 

i-oaora  doing  ?     These  arc  the  answering  words  authorized 
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by  the  Ginori  family  of  Doccia  :  "  L'autre  fabrication,  celle  enfiD  qm 
ouvrc  utic  nouvelleet  brill.'intc  pdriode  dans  rhistoire  artistiquc  dc  la 
manufacture  Giuori.c'est  rimitatiou  dea  aucieuncs  faiences  italiennee^, 
qui  ont  rendu  fameuses,  au  IGme  et  17me  siecles,  les  fabriqucs  a^| 
Faenza,  d'Urbino,  de  Castcl  Durante  ct  de  Gubbio."  They  raak^^ 
tbem,  moreover,  so  well,  that  the  observer  bcKilatCK  bctwccu  tb^i 
original  and  the  copy  !  Castcllani  of  Rome  is  amongst  the  otfaei^^ 
who  are  engaged  in  the  same  buiiness.  Is  it  ueecasary  to  ask  agai^^ 
the  questions  prompted  by  the  originals?  Is  it  possible  that  admira- 
tion can  be  kiudlcd  by  these  things;  or  that  any  rational  delight 
be  taken  in  thtiir  faded  tintR,  in  drawing  and  design  that  set  every 
critical  canon  at  defiance,  and  that,  if  they  appeared  a$  the  original 
vorks  of  artists  of  this  age,  would  be  regarded  aa  simjily  ridiculou 
There  is,  to  the  ordinary  intelligence,  something  pitiful  in  the  sig 
of  a  mau  deliberately  sitting  down  to  the  task  of  reproducing  t 
blunders  of  bis  predercssors,  smothering  the  wonderfiil  instinct  oft 
human  hand  that  almost  uncouscionsly  brings  its  work  nearer  aft 
ucarcr  to  perfection,  and  wautouly  leaving  his  sense  of  the  beautiful 
in  colour  to  perish  in  disuac. 

Ulic  works  of  Lnca  dclla  Robbia,   and  the  others  of  his  namo, 
have   been  pretty  well   distributed   over  the  world.     They  may  be 
found   in    Edinburgh,   London,  and   Paris,  in  European   cities  and 
private  culJeciions  iiniumcrable,  and   in   the   United  States,  in   the 
Fine  Art  ^fuseum  at  Boston.      Palissy  ware,   and  faience  d*Oiron, 
the  pioneer  works  of  French  art,  till  places  of  honour  in  the  best 
eollectiuns  of  our  time.     The    rarity    of   tlic    latter    has    confiu 
epecimena  witliin  a  eomjiaTatively  limited  area;  and  whatever  opini 
may  be  held  of  its  artistic  qualities,  or  of  those  of  the  rtaiique» 
/!r/vlines  of  the  potter  of  Saintes,  both   must  be  held  to  cuHch  tl 
cabinets  where  they  appear.     Could  Lnca,  or  Palissy,  or  Cherpenti 
but  sec  all  that  has  been  done  in  their  names   the  grave  would  for 
them  be  no   longer  a  resting- plaec,      To  add  disgust  to  our  hor 
the  Ginoritt  promise  to  turn  out  Robbias  at  Doccia  "  h  I'aiJe  puiss 
dc  la  vapeur,"  to  iucreaae  the  wretched  multitude  of  "  Holy  Kamili 
and  "  Virgins"  that  thn>ng  the  warerooma  of  Italy.     One  shudd 
before  the  impending  flood,  and  asks  if  the  world  has  taken  leave 
its  senses.     Kngland  alone  seems  willing  to  let  the  immortal  L 
and  Palissy  rest  in  peace,  and  may  be  happy  if  the  rising  tide 
not  inundate  its  island  shores.      Barblzet,  Pull  of  Paris,  and  Avi 
of  Tours,  are  severally  engaged  in  copying  the  great  Italian, 
equally  great  Frenchman,  and  they   rival  Minton   in  imitating 
loug  mysterious  Hcuri  Deux  ware.     Sergcnt,  of  France,  and  aevi 
of  the  |>otters  of  Sweden,  Portugal,  and  Russia,  try  to  perpntu 
the  style  of  Palissy.      At  least  one  Austrian  follows  Robbia,  aut 
Rorntnind  potter  has  so  far  fallen   in  with   the  fashion  as  to  cop 
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few  pieces  of  Henri  Deux.  Why  enumerate  further?  If  collections 
like  those  of  the  Louvre,  South  Kenslngtou,  the  Ediiiburgli  Museum 
of  Seieucc  and  Art,  or  like  that  which  graeuil  the  Trucaderu,  are 
displayed  for  any  practical  end  whatever,  it  is  that  they  may  help 
and  inspire  the  artist-followers  of  those  whose  works  they  coutuiu. 
They  were  never  formed,  never  shown  in  public  or  in  privatu,  that 
they  might  facilitate  the  labours  of  the  copyist.  There  is,  let  it  be 
repeated  until  it  is  practically  bclievcti,  no  sccondiiaml  art.  It 
must  be  original,  or  it  is  not  art,  but  mere  mauufncturc,  and  the 
looncr  the  market  Is  glutted  "  h  Talde  puissant  de  la  vapeur,"  the 
better. 

Oriental  art  has  received  its  due  amount  of  attention  of  the  ques- 
tionable kind  alluded  to.  Hinta  have  been  freely  taken  from  the 
dispoiition  of  Oriental  ornament,  and  wholesale  imitation  is  by  no 
meaiLS  rare,  even  though  a  passable  imitation  of  Chinese  porcelain  ia 
far  beyond  the  reach  of  Occidental  skill.  It  has  been  analyzed^  and 
the  constituent  parts  of  its  wonderful  beauty  hare  been  set  forth  with 
more  or  icss  clearness  in  the  laboratory,  but  artists  have  never  been 
able  to  atiUzo  the  knowledge  thus  acquired.     The  remnautg  of  cner- 

E~        giea  absorbed  in  imitation  have  not  proved  equal  to  ctiping  with  the 
deeper  problema  of  eeraraic  science.     There  is  no  tradition  in  which 
are  hiu^Ied  down  the  methods  of  handling  the  processes  of  ancient 
China  or  Corea,  of  Japan  or  Persia.     There  is  no  royal  road  to  the 
consuramale  skill  of  the  almond-eyed  Celestial.     Though   his   deft 
liBBd  w  now  palsied,  its  best  work  is  the  despair  of  imitators.    Every 
ODe  is  supposed  to  know  how  crackle   is   made,  but   how  many  can 
inakc  a  duplicate  of  this  or  that  jar  of  celadon  ?     One  finds  occa- 
•ionnlly  a  vase,  whereof  the  glaze  has  crazed^  offered  with    calm 
effrontery  as  a  specnmen  of  European  crackle,  and  the  fact  t.-lls  all 
that  need  be  told  of  the  progress  of  Western  skill.      Yet  there  is  a 
demand  for  the  Oriental,  and  a  dozen  manufacturers  of  greater  or 
less  eminence  btwy  themselves  in   trying  to  meet  it.     They  choose 
the  path  where  the  obstructions  do  not  seem  absolutely  insurmount- 
able, but  of  an  acquaintance,  even  the  most  distant,  witli  the  higher 
art  in  which  the  Chinese  were  adrpts  they  make  no  sign,      Without 
Oriental  skill  they  cannot  arnvc  at  Oriental  effects,  aud  that  skill 
they  are  as  far  from  mastering  ss  Bottchcr  was.      The  key  was  lost 
hy  the  immediate  successors  of  those  who  held  it,  and  there  arc  very 
few  who  trouble  themselves  by  searching  for  it.     Of  these  latter  it 
may  be  said  that,  in  so  far  as  their  efforts  are  directed  to  unlocking 
the  secrcta  of  the  Kastcrn  workshop,  tbcy  arc  deserving  of  all  honour, 
even  if  thoy  have  reaped  only  a.  small  measure  of  success.    The  latter 
can  be  ea«ily  computed.    Id  the  Bischoffsheim  collection  is  a  memo- 
rable vase  iu  the  shape  of  two  fishes  in  violet  porcelain,  one  of  them 
'"''-rtcd,  and  set  in  a  turquoise  flower  twined  spirally  round  its  body. 
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The  colours  arc  superb,  and  are  so  admirably  managed  tliat  at  no 
[loiiit  do  tboy  run  iuto  eacli  other.     The  effect  iit  so  beautiful  that 
were  the  specimen  mentioned   the  only  one  in  the  world  it  might 
well  have  incited  the  artists  of  our  time  to  emulation.     Befercnce 
need  be  made  to  nu  other  uttein[)tM  than  those  of  MM.  HavUaud  of 
Aiitouil  and   Limoti;es,  and   Deck   of  Paris,  who  hare  surpassed  al^ 
their  contemporaries  in  the  restoration  of  the  brilliant  colours  of  tl 
East.     Before  instituting  a  compsrison  let  the  couditiouR  bp  carefuUi 
noted.     Deck  works  solely  iu  fuicncc,  or  turns  to  porcelain  for  thc^ 
sake  of  experiment  only.     All  that  he  gives  to  the  world,  and  thi 
makes  his  magasin  in  the  Rue  Hal^ry  one  of  the  attractions  of  Parish 
is  faience.      Hanland  made  an  effort,  a  few  years  ago,  to  revivr  the 
manufactare  of  pdte   tendre   porcelain,  and  in    that   material   has 
achieved  his  most  remarkable  success  in  colour.     In  a  question  of 
rivalling  Chinese  porcelain  neither  ran,  nndcr  the  circumstances,  be 
said  to  have  failed,  bnt  neither  in  faience  nor  pdte  tendre  has  any 
work  been  issued  which  will  satisfy  the  eye  familiar  with  the  deep 
brilliancy  of  the  old  turquoise  and  violet  of  (>hina.     There  seems, 
moreover,  to  be  a  difficulty,  as  yet  practically  insuperable,  in  bringing 
the  two  colours  into  contact  without  mingling  them,  and  thus  marring 
their  joint  beauty.    This  is  one  example ;  and  for  others  where  failure 
is  utter  and  lamentable,  we  have  only  to  look  over  the  wide  field  of 
Oriental  art,  aa  it  is  represented  in  any  collection  of  approximate 
completeness,  and  there  gather  the  materials  for  contrast. 

Keeping  in  mind  as  clearly  as  possible  the  kaleidoscopic  colours,  the 
quaint  and  often  graceful   forms,  and  the  peculiar  arrangement  of 
the  decoration  distinctive  of  Mus3ulmaa  art,  let  us  now  look   agaii 
amongst  modem  manufacturers.     We  find  ColHnot  almost  enf 
given  up  to  the  imitation  of  Japanese  and  Persian   faience.     Decl 
unwisely  throws  away  his  victories,  employing  colours   that   arc 
themselves  excellent  in  styles  that  at  once  provoke  an  irritating  coi 
parison.     The  Faienccrie  de  Glen  follows  Japau  and  Persia.     Si'i 
PiUivuyt  &  Co.,  and  many  more  produce  "  grains  of  rice"  work ; 
Copeland  is  by  no  means  singular  in  his  modifications  of  Eastern 
reticulated  ware.      Pillimyt  and  Ilaviland  borrow  for  their  porcel 
hints  from  the  workshops  of  Japan.      From  every  quarter  comes 
faint  echo  of  the  colour-harmony  of  the  East.     Artists  copy  the 
and  they  copy  each  other.     Part  of  Collioot's  inspiration  comps  from" 
the   contemporary  faiences  of  Satauma  and  Kioto.      Chaplet   and 
Laurin  brought  out  a  new  process  a  few  years  ago,  that   has  since 
been  made  familiar  to   the  people  of  tiro  continents  by  the  faieno^H 
of   liaviland,    and    had    hardly  time    to    utter   "  Public  cxigeainP^ 
voilA,   du    nonveau !"  before    they   were    seized   by  copyists.      The 
manufacturer,  whose  response  to  the  public  demand  we  have  quot< 
is  himself  an  imitator  of  the  Uaviland  faience,  and  be  is  kept 
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coantenancc  by  the  mauufacturers  of  Gieu,  by  Jules  Hoary,  Charles 
Houry,  Ijefrout  and  others.  A  free  tranaUtiou  nf  the  passage  quoted, 
that  iTMuld  give  a  correct  view  of  the  state  of  art,  not  ia  France 
alone,  but  in  many  other  couDtries,  would  read  as  follows :  " '  Make 
something  new,'  demands  the  public;  and  without  ceasing  the  order  is 
repeated:  and  without  ceasing,  great  factories  copy  the  old  and  call 
it  new — copy  again,  and  for  ever  copy," 

Where  shall  we  look  for  originality?  The  answer  must  be,  to 
Fmncc  and  Kogland.  Uoulton  made  a  mistake  that  has  misled  not 
a  few,  when  he  described  his  stoneware  as  a  revival  of  the  famous 
grh  dc  flandre,  although  he  quali5ed  the  statement  by  adding  that 
the  revival  was  made  upon  independent  principles.  His  stoneware, 
coloured  with  a  variety  of  washes  prepared  from  oxides,  is  so  far 
rcmoTC<l  from  its  nominal  type  as  to  be  entitled  to  credit  for  more 
originality  than  he  claimed  for  it.  His  iucit<ed  designs^  most  of  his 
body  tints,  and  the  majority  of  his  shapes,  are  all  his  own.  His 
faience — although  a  lively  imagination  might  occasionally  iiud 
•ometliing  savouring  of  the  Mussulman  in  the  triangular  arrange- 
ment of  its  decoration — his  tcrra-cotta  panels,  such  works  as  the 
fooutain  exhibited  at  Paris  or  the  tcrra-cotta  pulpit  in  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  at  Washington,  may  all  be  accepted  as  evidences 
that  the  art  of  England  has  lost  none  of  its  spontaneity  or  vigour. 
In  tho  latter,  stoneware  and  terra-cotta  arc  combined  in  a  style  pro- 
ductive of  effects  both  pleasing  and  unique.  The  terra-cotta  relievos 
of  George  Tinworth  stand  by  themselves  amongst  the  art-works  of 
tho  nineteenth  centurj-,  and  being  devoted  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively, 
to  religious  subjects,  arc  happily  finding  for  themselves  places  of 
honour  in  the  most  notable  ecclesiastical  edifices  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  In  the  Doulton  bottcga  the  spirit  of  inquiry  knows  no 
Test,  and  experiment  no  cessation.  The  limited  palette  of  the  artist 
in  stoneware  has  been  gradually  enriched  with  colours  hitherto 
found  only  upon  porcelain  or  ordinary  faience,  and  proec4>ses 
undreamed  of  by  the  putters  of  the  Rhine  have  been  burrowed  from 
tho  porcelain  painter  and  the  decorator  of  faience,  and  so  far  modi- 
fied  as  to  be  capable  of  successful  application  to  the  wares  emerging 
from  the  intense  ht>at  of  the  Lambeth  kilns.  Hence  there  are  a 
thousand  jars  dclieatcly  painted  in  the  pdU'iur-pi'Ue  style,  and  a 
thoosftnd  others  beautified  by  the  inipasto  process  of  the  worlicr  in 
faience.  The  already  scoured  variety  of  bodies,  colours,  and  modes 
xA  treatment  arc  sufficient  to  ensure  combinatiuua  as  manifold  in 
their  beauty  as  they  arc  practically  limitless  in  their  number.  The 
•ecrct  of  these  successes  is  not  hard  to  fiud.  It  lies  simply  in  this, 
that  the  artists— chie6y  drawn  from  the  Lambeth  School  of  Art — 
•re  left  free.  The  line  between  the  counting-house  and  the  studios 
i>  aerer  crossed  from  cither  side.     The  mauafucturer  has  said  to  his 
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artists,  "  Do  what  you  please,  as  jou  please.  Follow  your  own  lines 
of  tlmught,  the  bcDt  of  your  own  genius.  Scud  out  your  cruatioiis, 
and  I  will  place  them  before  the  world  and  take  its  verdict  upuu 
them/'  His  artists,  working  without  repression,  have  risen  to  fame, 
and  lent  lustre  to  his  workshop;  and  he,  conscious  of  their  power, 
has  so  associated  their  names  with  his  own  that  Sparkes,  Tiuworth, 
and  Barlow  are  not  less  widely  kuowu  thau  Doulton  and  Lambeth. 
In  this  way  the  Doultons  have  not  only  attained  a  gigantic  commer- 
cial success,  but  they  hare  given  the  ceramic  art  of  Ivnglaud  the 
greatest  impulse  it  has  rcccivc<l  in  the  present  generation.  It  is 
strange  to  ndd,  that  they  have  their  imitators  at  places  so  far  apart 
as  America  and  India.  Miuton  has  transplanted  to  Stoke  the  French 
(and  old  Chinese)  art  of  painting  porcelain  with  designs  in  y>if/e-<rur> 
pdte.  Mr.  Solou  leads  in  this  style  the  decorators  of  Limoges,  of 
Sevres,  and  of  Paris.  The  Alinton  majolica  has  no  resemblance  to 
any  other  ware  of  the  same  name,  with  the  possible  exception  of  tliat 
of  his  contemporaries  the  Wedgwoods.  In  several  other  factories — 
notably  those  of  Copchuid  and  the  Royal  Porcelain  Works  at  Wor-  - 
cester — originality  is  encouraged.  In  France  might  be  mentiono^^l 
Sevres,  Deck,  and,  to  bring  to  a  short  close  a  list  that  might  cas^il^' 
be  lengthened,  Hanland,  of  Limoges  and  Auteuil.  Se\Te8  still 
retains  its  pre-eminence  as  the  chief  depository  of  ceramic  art.  It 
is  not  comjwlled  to  listen  to  the  public  demand.  Its  artists  can 
■work  ont  their  ideas  in  peace,  tfndcr  the  direclorate  of  M.  Kobert, 
it  has  adopted  a  liue  far  removed  from  that  on  which  it  won  ita 
early  fame,  To  those  whom  a  rumour  of  its  decay  had  reached,  its 
show-room  must  be  a  revelation.  In  grave  simplicity  and  chaste 
purity,  many  of  the  works  now  emanating  from  the  National  Factory 
will  bear  comparison  with  any  of  those  which  long  ago  mule  Sevres 
porcelain  the  standard  of  excellence.  At  the  Hoyal  Works  of  BerUn, 
to  speak  comparatively,  the  sense  of  harmony  is  wanting.  Grandcor 
of  form  is  associated  with  prettiness  of  decoration.  At  SJ^vres  there 
is  a  more  marked  truthfulness  of  feeling,  a  deeper  sense  of  propriety ; 
and,  if  the  evident  inflnence  of  the  Nco-Greek  school  has  nut  been 
wholly  good,  it  has  at  least  led  to  dignity  and  consistency.  Where 
brilhaure  is  sought  the  colours  arc  bandied  with  judgment,  and 
ibarroony  is  seldom  or  never  sacrificed  for  richness  of  ctTcct. 

In  reverting  to  Deck,  what  has  been  said  of  his  obligatiout  to 
Eastern  art  must  not  be  allowed  to  give  rise  to  a  prejudice  against 
his  original  work.  The  latter  is  charccteriscd  by  a  proTtihng  warmth 
of  tone  always  agreeable  and  satisfying.  A  preference  for  living 
forms  in  decoration  has  led  him  to  a  close  communion  with  Natura, 
the  great  source  of  originality,  and  the  colours  of  his  palette  ant 
never  seen  to  such  ad^-antage  as  in  the  brilliant  plumage  of  a  bird|  or 
the  rich  tints  of  a  flower. 
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The  (liscorerers  of  the  process  perfected  by  the  Havilaiids,  and  & 
few  of  their  imitators,  have  already  been  mentioned.  The  Haviland 
faience  is  the  most  remarkable  addition  made  to  French  art  in  our 
time.  Tlie  process  and  style  are  of  a  character  which  might  be 
called  revolutionary,  so  widely  different  iirc  they  from  those  that 
ancreative  artists  are  especially  prone  to  follow.  Hin  designs,  though 
taken  from  Xature,  ore  less  imitative  thau  suggestive,  and  are  none 
tiie  less  suggestive  when  must  faithfully  imitative.  The  colours  are 
not  always  bright,  but  are  blended  with  a  harmony  that  makes  every 
piece  a  pleasing  and  unwcar^-ing  study  iu  colour.  The  decorations 
consist  of  iiaiutings  on  the  fiat,  of  birds,  flowers,  animals,  portraits, 
and  landscapes  laid  upou  grounds  of  cloudy  blue,  deep  green,  and 
rcdduh  brown,  varying  according  to  the  subject  of  the  puinting.  To 
these  mre  sometimes  added  unglazed  figures  attached  to  the  vessels, 
or  unglazcd  bas-reliefs  of  a  lighter  paste  than  tlie  body.  A  third 
variety  consists  of  glazed  reliefs,  such  as  flower-wreaths  or  \'iueH 
twined  round  the  vases,  or  attached  to  them  as  handles,  and  always 
naturally  and  gracefully  disjmscd.  The  charm  uf  such  art  is  that  it 
uever  savours  of  the  mechanical.  Every  piece  represents  imaginative 
thought,  and  is  invested  with  artistic  feeling.  A  later  variety  of 
faience,  with  a  rich  cream-coloured  paste  brought  out  by  the  same 
house,  although  employed  as  the  exponent  of  the  same  process 
as  tlic  older  ware,  represents  a  different  order  of  ideas.  The  pale  but 
warm  grownd  permits  of  more  delicate  painting  and  a  finer  gradation 
of  tints  ;  but  the  decoration,  beautiful  as  it  undoubtedly  is,  lacks  the 
■tieogth  of  that  seen  in  Ha\'iland's  first  essays  iu  the  mauufacturc  of 
fiueaco.  Both  have,  however,  that  merit  of  originality  which  distin- 
guishes the  iKjrcelain — both  pfxte  ttndre  and  pdte  dure — of  Liniogca. 
]q  the  workshops  mentioned  we,  therefore,  find  ancient  art  studied 
for  the  inspiration  it  gives,  wielding  the  influence  of  a  conservator, 
not  a  destroyer,  of  originality ;  inciting  to  greater  endeavour  artists 
whose  itidi\-iduality  is  too  strong  to  be  easily  obscured,  and  among 
whom  is  never  heard  cither  the  complaint  or  boast  of  the  culti- 
vator of  art  at  second  hand,  "  Public  exigeant,  voilfi,  tlu  nouvcau !" 

Of  late  years  Europe  has  learned  to  turn  with  expectant  eyes  to 
the  giaut  republic  beyond  the  Atlantic,  wondering  what  shall  be  the 
next  outcome  of  the  lusty  life  nourished  within  its  ample  bosom. 
Uai  it,  with  every  incentive  to  originality,  no  contribution  to  make 
t*>  the  New  that  shall  be  worthy  of  its  youthful  vigour?  The  fact  is, 
that  with  a  family  of  something  like  5(),(X)0,<HX)  to  provide 
with  household  crockery,  America  has  had  comparatively  little 
tune  to  think  of  ceramic  art.  Its  attention  was  first  turned 
to  competing  with  the  manufacturers — eliicfiy  French  and 
Sngli^h — who  kindly  volunteered  to  supply  the  houseliold 
oc-cds     aforesaid,      A  high   tariff  kept    down    the    average    quality 
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of  the  itnpirted  gtuds,  aud  a  high  rate  of  wagea  led  Che 
American  raanufacturcr  to  content  Limseif  with  cqualliug  the  cheap 
foreigu  goods  he  Ibuud  in  the  market.  After  the  Civil  War  the 
industry'  rose  with  the  rapidity  characteristic  of  the  country,  and 
Trenton  and  Cincinnati  couteuded  tor  the  proud  tide  of  the 
**  Statfordshirc  of  the  West."  Cream-coloured  aud  grauitc  'wares, 
thick,  heai-y,  and  clumsy,  found  their  way  into  every  hoose  and 
restaurant,  and  manufacturers  Hourished.  ^ut  with  peace  camo 
wealth,  and  the  wealthy  would  hare  nunc  of  the  native  eanhcn- 
ware.  It  was  plebeian,  unpleasant,  aud  poBitively  fatiguing  to  handle. 
In  course  of  time,  its  place  was  taken  by  I'Vcuch  or  Knglish  jMircc- 
lain;  and  so  much  was  imported  that  the  vacancy  in  the  native  ranks, 
occasioued  by  the  lack  of  an  American  competitur,  could  ao  longer  be 
overlooked.  It  was  Riled.  Kaolin  was  imported  from  Coruwailj  and 
undecorated  china  of  excellent  quality  began  to  be  sent  ou£ 
from  the  factory  at  Grcenpoint.  Still  art  slumbered.  There  was 
such  a  glorious  field  for  manufacture  pure  aud  simple,  manufacture  ik 
I'aide  puistani  de  la  vapeur,  under  the  protecting  wing  of  a  towering 
tarifif,  that  it  would  have  been  madness,  commercial  suicide,  to  turn 
to  art.  But  wealth  longs  for  the  companionship  of  beauty.  Stores 
filled  with  European  and  Oriental  rases  aud  plaques,  gave  evidence 
that  there  was  money  lu  artistic  work.  Tlic  first  really  American 
responses  to  the  demand  were  made  at  Grcenpoint  and  Trenton,  in 
view  of  the  Exhibition  of  1876,  and  that  event  called  into  activity  so 
sudden  and  energetic  the  latent  admiration  of  the  great  body  of  the 
American  people  for  ceramic  art,  prupcrly  so  called,  that  mauufacturerv 
found  that  they  must  mingle  commerce  with  art  if  they  would  retain 
their  places  in  the  trade.  At  present,  accordingly,  artists  are  hard  at 
work.  Some  very  beautiful  vases  are  turned  out  at  the  Keramic  Art 
AVorks,  Chelsea,  Massachusetts,  decorated  with  Howera  carved  in 
relief.  Mr.  Thomas  C.  Smith,  of  Grcenpoint,  is  the  first  who  haft 
established  firmly  the  manufacture  of  porcelain  upon  the  soil  of 
America.  His  career  is  a  record  of  obstacles,  by  others  deemed  in- 
surmountable, manfully  met,  and  successfully  overcome.  There  wa» 
little  cither  of  the  skilled  labimr  or  of  the  art  training  necessary  to 
his  purpose  within  his  immediate  reach ;  but  by  personal  observataon 
in  Europe,  and  by  dint  of  patience  in  the  conduct  of  continuous  ex- 
periment, he  ultimately  passed  the  goal  of  snccess.  Using  both 
Cornwall  aud  native  kaolin,  his  porcelain  is,  in  the  first  place,  excel- 
lent in  quality.  The  Grcenpoint  decorative  designs,  in  the  second 
place,  ore  generally  chaste  and  simple.  It  is  next  to  impossible, 
however,  to  convey  aay  adequate  idea  of  the  impediments  to  the  pro- 
gress and  cultivatiou  of  art-industry,  in  a  country  where  the  very 
rapidity  of  the  strides  of  manufacture  is  apt  to  absorb  the  atteniioa 
alike  of  the  onlooker  and  the  worker.      It  is,  at  the  same  time,  only 
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by  thoiongblj  comprebending  the  difficulties  attending  its  attain> 
ment,  tbat  the  credit  of  success  can  be  measured.  The  ceramic  art 
of  the  United  States  is  still  in  its  infancy,  a  mere  thing  of  yesterday, 
but  the  bud  promises  to  burst  into  a  lovely  flower.  At  Greenppint 
it  is  nurtured  with  feeling  delicacy  and  tender  care.  The  results  of 
many  of  its  efforts  are  characterized  no  less  by  present  beauty  than 
by  promise.  A  striking  originality  in  many  of  the  forms  is  found 
in  combination  with  a  marked  preference  for  the  suggestions  of 
nature  in  the  decorative  designs.  The  manufacture  of  porcelain  from 
native  material  is  already  an  accomplished  fact.  The  chief  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  a  more  general  success  appears  to  be  a  lack  of  skill  in 
the  preparation  of  the  palette.  Conceptions  of  undoubted  merit 
are  seldom  carried  out  with  effect,  and  designs  the  most  pleasing  and 
gracefhl  are  often  marred  by  the  crudity  of  the  colouring.  The  germ, 
the  feeling,  is  there ;  and  with  an  abundance  of  all  kinds  of  material 
required  in  making  everything  within  the  range  of  the  art,  from  porce- 
lain vases  to  terra  cotta  garden  ornaments,  the  time  cannot  be  far 
distant  when  Hie  voice  of  the  American  will  be  heard  abroad, 
"  Voila  du  nouveau  !" 

Jennie  J.  Young. 


PARLIAMENT  AND   THE   GOVERNMENT 

OF   INDIA. 


THE  Indian  Mutiny  had  the  effect  of  at  last  concentrating  t1 
serioas  attcatiou  uf  Parliament  and  tbc  country  upon 
government  of  their  great  Eastern  dependency.  Bnt  a  siiiguli 
•hallucination  in  regard  to  the  practice  of  the  Government  went 
to  vitiate  the  reforms  nhieh  grew  out  of  that  attention.  This  hal- 
lucination consisted  in  supposing  that,  doirn  even  to  the  ^luttny,  the 
Court  of  Directors  contributed,  in  Bome  occult  but  quite  indispensable 
manner,  to  the  good  government  of  India,  and  that  consequently  in 
any  change  that  might  be  effected,  a  body  similar  in  character  and 
constitution  to  the  Court  must  be  constituted  for  the  asaistancc  of 
Parliament.  Actually,  however,  after  the  creation  uf  the  Board  of 
Control,  the  Court  of  Directors  had  no  power  in  the  governmetit 
of  India.  The  President  of  the  Board  exercised  supreme  and  irre- 
sponsible authority.  He  could,  at  his  pleasure,  communicate  direct 
with  the  Governor-General  and  other  authoritiea  in  India.  Wh« 
he  scut  his  orders  through  the  Court,  the  Court,  as  a  whole,  were 
Dot  even  cognizant  of  them  ;  they  were  known  only  to  the  Secret  Com- 
mittee of  the  Court,  consisting  of  three  members,  and  this  had  no 
power  to  delay  or  alter  them.  It  was  merely  a  channel  of  traoo- 
mission.  From  1833  to  1S57  the  solitary  uQice  discharged  by 
Court  of  Directors,  so  far  as  the  government  of  India  was  concernf 
was  to  act  as  a  kind  of  whipping  Iwy,  who  received  the  nation^ 
cbastisemcut  provoked  by  the  blunders  and  misdoings  of  Lite  Board 
of  Control.  When  this  system  of  dual  government  waa  first 
posed  by  William  Pitt,  its  consequences  were  predicted  by  Edmui 
Burke — 

•'This  scheme,"  he  soitl,  "of  reconciling  a  direction,  nrolly  and  truly  d» 
borative,  widi  aii  oUice  rvally  uad  &ubstantiully  cociroUing,  u  n  Mrt  of  marl 
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nerv  that  can  be  k opt  in  order  only  u  short  time;  either  the  Directors  will 
dwindle  into  di'rka,  or  the  SccreUir)'  of  Siauj,  us  Inia  hitherto  but-'n  the  case, 
will  leave  everything  to  iheni.  If  twth  should  affect  activity,  collision,  pro- 
crutinatioo,  and  delay,  and  in  the  cod,  utUir  confusion  must  ensue." 


Burke's  prediction  was  exactly  fulfilled.  In  the  early  days  of  the 
,nal  goTentment,  both  parties  "  afl'ected  actirity/*  aud  came  into 
stant  "  coUiuion,"  but  the  Conrt  soon  learned  the  superior  power 
the  Board  of  Control,  and  so  far  as  the  Government  of  India  was 
concpmetl,  "dwindled  into  rierk*,'*  altliougli  they  contiuued  to  dis- 
pose of  a  great  deal  of  private  patronage^  and  to  derive  other  beue- 
6u  froiu  their  p<}sition.  None  the  leas  the  name  of  the  Court  had 
figured  so  prominently  in  the  history  of  our  Indian  Empire,  and  at 
one  period  of  its  history  it  had  been  so  formidable  a  power  that 
neither  Parliament  nor  the  country  appreciated  the  fact  that  in  1857 
it  was  a  name  and  nothing  more.  And  this  delusion  was  strengtli- 
cned  by  the  hard  struggle  which  in  its  last  moments  the  Company 
made  for  c^xiateuec.  It  petitioned,  praycHJ,  agitated,  aud  memorialized. 
It  tried  to  show  that  all  the  virtues  and  successes  were  due  to  them, 
and  that  all  the  vices  and  failures  lay  at  the  door  of  Parliamcut  and 
the  Crowu,  It  even  foretold  the  disruption  and  downfall  of  onr 
rule,  if  we  ventured  to  take  the  government  out  of  the  hands  of 
men  so  able  and  experienced  in  Indian  alfairs  as  they  had  proved 
tberoselvcs  to  be.  These  final  strujjglcs  were  not  altogether  unavail- 
ing. The  Court  of  Directors  indeed  perished,  but  it  rose,  so  to 
■peak,  from  the  grave  in  the  slightly  disguised  form  of  an  Indian 
Council.  Aud  thus  the  golden  opportunity  was  lost  for  establishing 
direct  Parliamentary  control  over  the  Government  of  India.  The 
story  of  this  revival  is  briefly  as  follows. 

On  the  12th  of  February,  1H58,  Lord  Palmcrston  introduced  his 
hidia  Bill,  the  object  of  which  was  to  place  the  possessions  of  the 
East  India  Company  under  the  direct  authority  of  the  Crown,  and 
ia  bis  address  he  made  the  following  declaration  of  principle.  He 
>ud: — 

*  The  principle  of  our  political  system  is  that  all  administrative 
Unctions  shall  be  accompanic<l  by  Ministerial  responsibility,  llc- 
■ponsibility  to  Parliament,  lesponsibility  to  public  upluioo,  responsi- 
bility to  the  Crown." 

After  a  general  sun'cy  of  the  history  and  government  of  the  East 
India  Company,  in  which,  obviously  for  tactical  reasons,  he  inflicts 
dtit  mild  censure  on  that  body,  Lord  Palmerston  points  out  what 
he  considere  are  the  vital  defects  of  the  old  adounistration.  He  con- 
demns its  absurd  clcetivc  basis,  its  cumbcrsume  ^routine,  and  above 
ill  its  ilindcd  responsibility.  He  attributed  nearly  all  the  improve- 
■  '  had  taken  place  in  India  of  late  years  to  the  influence  of 
-;.._;t:3  in   both    Houses  of  Parliamcat,  and  he  expressed  the 
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opinion  tliat  things  hare  never  gone  on  as  fast  bs  they  might  have  rlone 
because  Parliameut  has  never  had,  face  to  face,  iu  this  or  the  otl 
HouKC,  mKn  '*  personally  and  entirely  responsible''  for  the  administ 
tion  of  aifairs  in  India.  In,  this  xiew  he  was  supported  by  Mr. 
Gladstone,  who  said  : — 

*'  If  any  great  iinfirovementt  were  iatradnoed  into  die  Tery  comipl  and 
very  rapacions  gorerninent  wliich  that  Campany  exerdiisd  pre\'ion3  to  the 
year  1784,  it  was  in  cuuwquoucu  of  tuctioua  debates  in  tiiis  Uduw.  It  was 
in  conKqueace  of  Uic  vigilant  examinatioii  of  commitlvcs  of  thia  Hooae — U 
was  iu  consequence  of  ihu  impeachment  of  high-hunded  Jelinqucntn  who  had 
plundered  Uie  provinces  uf  India,  that  tlda  amelioration  wtia  l>rou^ht  nbout, 
I  wish,"  ho  said,  "  to  aeo  the  respontiibility  lor  Indian  AdminiUraUDn  under 
the  clear  control  of  this  House." 

After  claiming  as  a  leading  virtue  of  bis  measure  that  the  ehange 
is  confined  solely  to  an  alteration  in  the  administration  and  organi- 
zation at  home,  without  any  interference  vith  the  (presumably  per- 
fect) arrangements  in  India,  Lord  Palmerstou  proceeds  to  u&fokl 
the  simple  dctuib  of  the  plan  by  which  the  erilsi  and  horrors  of  the 
old  Hystem  are  to  be  replaced  by  a  form  of  government  which  shall 
have  the  oiuch  desired  clTect  of  placing  Indian  affairs  under  the 
"  clear  contnil"  of  Parliament. 

The  plan  was  not  very  complicated.  Besides  the  transfer  of  the 
country  to  the  Crown,  it  provided  fur  the  appoiulmeut,  by  the  Crown, 
of  a  council  of  eight  gentlemen,  experienced  in  Indian  affairs,  who 
were  to  assist  and  advise  a  President,  or  Chief  Secretary,  who  in  his 
turn,  should  sit  in  and  be  responsible  to  Parliament  for  the  legisla- 
tion of  India,  so  far  as  it  was  conducted  in  England.  On  the  details 
of  this  scheme  and  the  debate  which  accompanied  its  introduction,  it 
is  nccdle^is  to  dwell,  for  the  fall  of  the  Government,  which  took 
place  a  short  time  afterwards  on  the  Conspiracy  Bill,  demolished  both 
the  India  Bill  and  the  Admiuistr.-itiou  of  it»  authors.  The  proposal 
had,  at  least;  the  merit  of  comparative  simplicity,  and  it  was  certainly 
intended  to  give  substantial,  if  not  supreme,  power  in  the  Council  to 
the  Sccretan.'  or  President.  ItJi  main  and,  tu  me,  vital  defect  was 
in  the  creation  of  any  Council  at  all.  Experience  was  indeed  thrown 
away  if  it  had  not  proved  that  the  breakdown  of  tlic  old  system 
was  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  attributable  to  that "  double  guverumcut," 
consisting  of  the  Pai'liamentary  Minister,  and  the  independent  and 
unparliamentary  Council  ontsidc,  for  ever  conflicting  with,  thwarting 
and  paralyzing^  one  another.  Yet,  in  spite  of  the  teachings  of  the 
post,  and  uotwithstaudiog  the  declarations  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and 
Lord  Palmerston,  to  the  effect  that  in  Parliament  and  in  Parliament 
alone  ooght  the  responsibility  and  initiative  in  Indian  affairs  tu  be 
centred,  this  old  fetitth  of  a  Council  seemed  to  cUng  to  the  House 
like  an  unwholesome  dream — an  unhappy  ghost  indeed  of  the  old 
Companj^,  its  wu^s  and  works. 
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Ou  the  ^6th  of  Anarch,  1S58,  Uie  ucw  Goverumctit  of  Lord  Derby 

iutToduoed  iu  Imlia  Bill,  the  measure  of  course  being  based  on  the 

precjoa*  "  Coimcil"  principle.       ludced,  the  majority  of  .'ucnibers  ia 

the   Home  of  Commons  seemed  unable   to  riil  tbeinselvea  of  the 

notion  that  in  a  Cooncil,  and  especially  io  one  composed  of  "  Old 

lodians,"  resided   the  true,  the  ouly  solutioa  of  the  question    of 

Indi&u   Qovernmcut.     The  only  argument  advanced   in  support  of 

that  method  appears  to  have  been  of  this  nature ;  that  as  the  old 

Goremmcnt  of  ilie  Company  had  a  Council,  so  the  new  Government 

must  alao  possess  one,  and  that  the  lai^cr  the  number  of  "  Old 

lodUns"  from  the  Company's    Uoard  that  could  be  placed  on   it, 

the  better  it  vould    be  for  the  countrj*,  which    had    been    utterly 

vrcckcd  by  their  former  exploits  of  statesmauship.     The  hold  which 

th'iB  dWusiou  gained  on  the  mind  of  the  House,  strongly  pressed  as 

it  was  by  the  drieodfi  of  the  old  Last  India   Hoard,  is  ab^lutely 

marvellous,  aud  it  was  iu  rain  that  clearer-sighted  men  proclaimed 

the  present  a  golden  opportunity  of  shaking  off  the  old  tradition 

«zul  of  inaugurating  a   lorm  of   goTcrnment    influenced    by    and 

resfxmsiblc  ouly  to  Parliamcut :  a  gorerument  free  fram  the  red  tape 

swathing!!   of  thcJte  '^Councillors"  whose  councils   having  wrought 

such  licile  benefit  in  the  post,  gave  but  small  pi*omi8e  of  success  in 

the  fatarc.      But  it  seemed  that,  though  all  else  might  perish,  there 

xnust  not  ouly  be  a  Conucil,  but  it  must  consist  mainly  of  "  Old 

IndiuM,"  aud  in  order  that  [nor  ludiu  might  have  a  fair  start  at  last, 

and  a  chaoee  of  making  up  for  lost  time,  the  new  Council  must  be 

compo^d^   as   for   as   possible,  of  "  Old  Indians "  drawn  from  the 

Soord  of  iJireiUors  of  the  East  India  Company,  the  representatives 

mud  instruments  of  a  system  on  which  both  the    House  and  the 

nation  at   large  had  passed  a  solemn  verdict  of  uumodificd  cou- 

demnatioc. 

But  this  was  not  all,  the  holders  of  East  India  stock,  who  had  failed 
licuously  iu  the  past  to  elect  capable  administrators,  were  again 
itrustcd  with  the  selection  of  a  portion  of  the  new  Council, 
and  thus  the  destiuics  of  India  were  still  to  be  partly  controlled  by 
tlio  rotes  of  pcrsous  who,  as  Lord  Falmerston  said,  "  know  nothing 
about  Calcutta,  Bombay  or  Madras,  except  what  they  Icaru  from 
the  candidates  for  the  Directorships  as  to  the  Presidency  to  which 
the  codetabip  belongs  which  is  promised  in  return  for  their 
Totes." 

Of  this  Council  of  ciglitecu  which  the  Government  proposed  to 
evTatiliiih  for  the  assistance  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  it  was  further 
pniridcd  in  the  Bill  that  five  of  its  members  should  be  chosen  by  the 
CDostituenciea  of  Londou,  Manchesterj  Liverpool,  Glasgow  and  Belfast ; 
I  boon,  however,  which  was  uot  appreciated,  for  the  Manchester 
Chamber  of   Commerce    in  a  trenchant    memorial    denounced    the 
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wliole  scheme,  aod  prayed  for  the  appoiatment  simply  of  a  Secretarjr 
of  State  with  an  efficient  stafi*  of  oSiciaU.  Many  other  commercial 
bodies  took  this  vicw^  aud  it  was  snpported  in  the  House  of  Commous 
by  Mr.  Johu  Bright,  Mr.  Lowe,  ^Ir.  Roebuck  oiid  others,  and  iu  the 
House  of  l^rds  by  Lords  Granrille,  Albemarle^  Wodehonse  and 
Brougliton. 

The  Bill  as  origlDally  drawu  could  not  long  stand  debate  in  the 
Ilonsc  or  the  fire  of  criticism  and  ridicule  which  was  applied  to 
it  throughout  the  country.  ix>rd  Palmerston  declared  that  it  had 
convulsed  the  country  with  laughter;  at  any  rate  it  was  witlidrawu, 
aud  a  list  ol  resolutions  substituted,  by  which  the  Govemmeut 
sought  to  gauge  the  feelings  of  the  House  as  to  the  Hues  on 
wliich  future  legislation  should  proceed.  These  resolutions  retained 
most  of  the  defects  of  the  original  Bill  and  were  long  and  ficrrolj 
debated.  Tlie  method  of  electing  a  certain  number  of  the  new 
Council  by  vote  was  perhaps  the  chief  point  of  objection.  In  vain 
did  Mr.  Disraeli  plead  that,  a-t  the  cry  for  Indian  n>form  came 
chicHy  from  the  Lancashire  people  who  were  interested  in  the 
Indian  trade,  It  was  fair  that  such  towns  as  Liverpool  and  Mati' 
cheater  sboidd  have  a  voice  in  electing  the  menibcrs  of  the  Coancil. 
The  commercial  bodies  regarded  the  arrangement  as  absurd,  aud 
were  clearly  anxious  to  put  an  end  to  every  characteristic  of 
the  new  Government,  by  which  it  could  be  associated  either 
in  Bcmblaucc  or  fact  with  the  discredited  appliances  of  the  old 
system. 

In  presenting  a  petition  from  the  Cbambei's  of  Commerce  of 
Mauchcslcr  and  Birmingham  iu  favour  of  the  appoiutiueut  of  a 
Secretary  without  any  Council,  Lord  Albemarle  pointed  oat  to  the 
House  of  Lords  that  this  simple  system  was  supported  by  the  7im«j 
Examiner,  Eccnomist,  aud  many  other  iuflueutial  journals,  aud 
bis  personal  advocacy  of  it  he  said  : — 

"Tlio  Council  li  only  another  form  of  double  Government.  >V!int  ndvnn- 
tage  cnn  there  be  in  a  Council,  which  could  not  be  gnined  by  n  Secretsry  of 
dtnie  with  Under  .Secretaries.  The  Tt«ion  of  ihe  Government  has  be«n 
obfuseitted  by  tlio  idea  of  a  traditional  policy,  and  they  nre  uuuble  to  see  how 
ntterly  irreconcileable  an  irresponsible  executive  is  with  a  coDStitatiooa) 
Government. 

"  It  was  under  that  rery  system  thst  the  whole  fabric  of  Indian  adminlnra- 
tion  had  broken  down:  heavy  debt,  mutiny,  and  insurrection  had  eoit 
Tlio  Idea  only  found  a  loophole  tor  the  .Secretary  of  State  to  escape  rea 
bility." 

These  were  wiae  wordit,  and  equally  sagauous  was  the  detcrmfoM 
opposition  which  Mr.  Bright  gave  to  the  Council  scheme.  He 
declared  that  it  would  not  be  long  before  they  wished  to  abolish  itj 
cither  hccAUse  it  bad  1>ccome  obstrut^tive,  or  because  it  had  ful 
into  coutiruipi;  that  the  project  wa»  a  servile  copy  of  the  form] 
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gorernmcDt  they  were  getting  rid  of,  and  that  if  there  had  never 
bcea  aa  East  India  Company  such  a  plan  would  never  have  been 
proposed. 

Mr.  Lowe  said  thatj  "  in  two  or  three  years  the  Coancil  would 
fall  into  contempt,  and  the  House  would  wonder  that  it  had  ever 
bet'u  appointed."  Tlie  sarcastic  powers  of  Mr.  Roebuck  were  brought 
to  bear  with  full  force  on  this  prnposal,  and  he  discerned  special 
dangers  in  the  idea  that  the  Council  was  to  be  composed  as  far  as 
possible  of  men  who  had  Berved  or  resided  for  a  lengthened  period 
iu  India.  lie  declared  himself  in  favour  of  the  concentration  of 
r©ipon«ihility  on  the  Secretary  of  State  and  he  prnpliesiod  the  greatest 
mischief  from  the  divided  responsibility  of  the  Council  :— 

*'  The  Council,"  hs  said,  "  would  not  have  seats  iu  the  House  and  would 
Dot  be  under  their  control.  The  Secretary  of  Stst-c  might  be,  but  ho  would 
ftxculpate  himself  by  the  opiniou  of  bis  Council,  and  tlio  ilouso  would  be 
boiiad  to  believo,  that,  being  rotnposfid  of  *  old  [ndinnfi,*  Uiey  knew  something 
about  India.  John  Stuai-t  Mill,"  he  added,  "  who  had  never  been  in  India, 
could  govern  India  better  tliaii  all  the  *  old  Indinns'  {uit  to^etlier.  Tbe  best 
liiMiie  govcnimenl  for  India  would  be  a  Secretory  of  St.ite  who  would  cJjoos* 
Ilia  own  udrtser3,  and  in  whom  all  responubility  would  coatre.  Such  a  man 
-would  he  responsible  to  the  House,  and  woiUd,  in  the  mo.-t  efleclive  manner, 
Tiriog  to  bear  on  Iho  Govcnmient  of  Itidin  the  feelings  and  wishes  of  the 
Indian  people.  The  Court  of  Directors  wan  at  least  responsible  to  some  one, 
but  not  so  the  Council,  and  the  Council  woidd  shroud  the  Minister  when  he 
ia  wrong,  and  hamper  him  vhen  he  ia  right." 

£tou  Iford  ElleDboroughf  who  thought  a  Council  of  some  sort 
necessary  for  the  government  uf  India,  was  by  no  means  enamoured 
of  the  idea  tliat  it  should  be  composed  of  the  old  materials.  "The 
V\e%X.  Director,"  he  said,  "  that  I  ever  knew  was  the  captain  of  a  ship 
'vrho  had  never  seen  India  except  from  the  deck  nf  his  vessel ;  bnt, 
Ixing  an  honest  and  able  man,  he  made  the  best  Director." 

But  not  the  eloquence  of  Mr.  Bright,  the  logic  of  Mr,  Lowe,  nor 
*be  sarcasm  of  Mr.  Roebuck,  could  move  the  Government  from  their 
X^ct  idea.     It  had  been  introduced  with  the  view  of  imitating  the  old 
X)irectorale,  and  catching  every  breath  of  support  that  such  a  con- 
nection might  gain  for  it  in  the  House.     But  neither  the  Govern* 
Wjcnt  nor  tlic  House  found  it  very  easy  to  arrive  at  a  just  constitu- 
lioo  for  this  ideal  body.      Every  one  agreed  that,  above   all   things, 
it  vhould  be  "  independent,"  but  how,  and  of  whom  ?      If  the  Secrc- 
Inry  of  State  was  bound  to  follow  the  advice  of  his  Council,  how 
could  he  l)e  pcrsounlly  responsible  to  Parliament,  and  if  he  was  not 
to  be  so  bonnd,  what  sort  of  a  guarantee  would  the   advice   of  the 
'"^r- rif'Doed  Council  of"  Old  Indians"  aftbrd  to  Parliament  and  the 
I  A-;  for  the  better  government  of  India?     Some  said  that  the 
Council   should,  be   independent   of  the   ^linistcr.  others    that   tho 
Minister  should  be   independent  of  the  Council,  others  again  that 
^t:  Minister  should   have  entire   responsibility  before  Parliament. 
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It  did  Bot  appear  to  the  House  that,  anleas  the  Council  were  mere 
dnromies,  Parliament  cnuld  hare  no  control  over  them,  and  very 
little  over  tlie  Government  of  India,  and  that  in  any  case  the  ten- 
dency of  the  ^liuiater  would  be  to  shelter  himself  behind  them.  We 
all  know  thnt  "  advice"  is  plentiful  enough,  even  the  advice  of  old 
Indians,"  without  forming  a  Council  for  the  purpose^  and  if  they  vere 
to  do  anything  more  than  advise,  aurely  liOrd  Palmcrston  was  right 
in  saying — 

"  Ifyou  mean  that  you  ar«  to  have  os^xriated  with  tho  President,  who  Is 
charged  with  tho  AdminUtration  of  India,  a  Conncil  who  are  to  thwart  him, 
who  are  to  be  antasooistic,  who  are  to  override  hts  deciaiDiM,  and  who  are 
not  to  be  nHpoasible  to  Parliament  or  the  ooontty,  then  I  atj  that  is  a  wrt 
<^  Council  Dot  likely  to  cooduce  to  harmomoos  actiao  or  boTieSciNl  resnlu." 

'With  these  prophetic  words  I  dismiaa  the  subject  of  the  debate  oa 
the  Council.  It  must  have  been  a  weary  atTair.  The  Uause,  held 
fut  in  the  thraldom  of  old  East  India  traditionSf  struggling  to  make 
a  new  lamp  out  of  old  worn-out  materials,  ht^lealy  eudcATOuriug 
te  reooncile  ntsponsibility  with  irresponsibtlityj  and  to  make  it  ap- 
pear that  a  Minister  whose  chief  glory  was  to  be  his  "  independence" 
of  all  bat  Parliament,  could  be  the  better  for  the  ''  indcpendoat" 
«Anoe  of  eoanctlaon  wboee  opinioiu  he  was  not  bound  to  fulloir. 
**  1^,"  said  Lord  Stanley,  in  refard  to  thia  MNBcwhat  kootty  point, 
**  TIk)  Minister  is  bound  to  krmr,  bat  not  boond  to  tmke  advice  V 

Both  a  the  Retolotibnit,  and  in  the  Hill  which  was  finally  baaed 
«poa  them,  the  composition,  innctioiu,  and  ttatva  of  this  singular 
CooncH  fiamed  the  chief  topie  o(  ddiate,  and  the  iapartial  reader 
of  *'  Hansard**  mighK  «eU  eobdnde  that  the  solicitode  entertuDcd 
by  our  lefislatDn  at  to  the  pay,  patnoage,  peanoos,  pniaM6dai^ 
aad  '*  oU  lodaaa"  qaalitiea  of  this  oev  bodty  vaa  only  qccofad  by 
Aefe  seal  in  eadcavouriag  to  faihioii  their  Conadl  in  the  iaaage  and 
likaaeia  of  the  pradeocanr  whi^  a  end  imaiiMiti  had  ao  recaatly 
uisusvuHaa  anu  cmBWDCii* 

Now.  frr  be  il  fttsm  m  to  Mwlaafuw  to  frOov  Mr.  Koebi^  aod 

nitwnahnwi  the  TTi ifrimiiifai  imiiid'hiii  ■ilainliBii  s n 

Ae  ■iBiito  Midh%iAliMi  4MlHialhiwi  of  thpie  ,nrtUwi  ii  wfaoee  long 
aomeein  ladiavMaqfoaai  tofltheMfarthea^MUMBXMm  of  her 
Ohifa  m  d^aad.     I  ^ad^  ttdwi  att  tikat  cm  be  AumtA  Ibr  the 

lof  HchaM.batl  Itihe  m^maaA  finaiy 
■■eJ>  iii|iiwjd  «f  ihivyBiMl  pnc- 
tiedlr  iiMliiHiin'  th»  inaea  of  I»dba  C —■I  is  India,  m  kt 

m  pwBtiag  ot  Aaa  the  wmn  fart 
of  a  ■— hiija^  Sf^  i»  ladb  gms  has  «e 
l^i  f  ny  thaa  he  cnrtd  mfiu  ^  a— <r  aad  i»iect»  at 
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many  different  langaagn,  ooly  a  limited  aumbor  of  which  an  ordi- 
nary Indiau  official  ever  eDJoys  even  a  slight  contact  vith,  ia  it  to 
be  suppo^  that,  hedged  in  a«  he  is  by  official  cxclusivcacss  and  ICuro- 
penn  i^otatiou,  be  \%  in  a  favourable  pusition  to  gain  that  general 
l^rasp  of  affairs  so  necessary  in  governmental  trAining.  At  the  best 
he  can  only  become  familiar  with  a  portion  of  the  country,  and 
pcBsibly  a  portion  as  unlike  the  rest  as  ouc  corner  of  Europe  may 
be  unlike  another.  To  declare  that  becanse  a  man  has  been  some 
years  in  India  be  is  fit  to  govern  the  whole  country,  is,  to  quote 
Mr.  Hocbuck,  "  about  da  reasonable  us  to  say  that  because  a  man 
has  spent  his  life  inNaplo«hc  is  fit  to  gorcru  Denmark.*'  Again, 
India  is,  or  should  he,  in  a  state  of  rapid  development  and  tran- 
rition,  and  experience,  to  be  of  any  value,  should  be  experience  of 
the  day,  and  such  experience  is  surely  readily  obtainable  from  men 
whom  it  is  not  necessary  to  place  permanently  in  office  for  the 
purpose. 

What,  then,  arc  the  objections  to  the  ordinary  departmental  form 
of  home  govemmnnt  as  applied  to  India?  A  Minister  can  obtain 
on  bis  italf,  or  get  at  any  time  from  the  outside,  full  and  fresh 
information  from  an  infinite  variety  of  Indian  sources,  without  part- 
ing with  one  jot  of  his  own  independence  or  responsibility.  A  Council 
will  not  be  and  is  not  content  to  give  "  advice."  Its  members,  if 
they  are  good  for  anything,  want  power,  and  they  take  it  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  Minister,  whoever  he  may  be,  is  practically  in  their 
hands,  and  Parliament  and  the  Viceroy  in  India  are  much  in  the 
same  position.  According  to  Lord  Palmentou  the  object  of  iustal- 
Ung  the  India  Council  was  to  bring  Indian  affairs  directly  under 
Parliamentary  control ;  but  to  what  extent  has  it  done  this,  or  has 
it  done  so  at  all?  The  Couhcil  dislikes  Parliament,  and  seeks  on  all 
occasions  to  stifle  or  ignore  its  influence,  and  Parliament  may  veil 
return  the  sentiment.  But  the  despotic  power  of  the  Council 
reaches  far  beyond  Parliament  :  it  can  control  every  act  of  Govern- 
ment in  India.  How  otherwise  could  the  plan  for  the  re- 
orgauization  of  the  Indian  army,  draivn  up  at  Simla,  have  been 
|totally  suppressed,  or  by  what  other  power  could  Lord  Ripon's 
ihemea  for  local  self-government  have  been  successfully  obstructed. 
ic  task  of  rcfonu  in  India  is  difficult  enough  in  any  cose,  but  it 
imes  hopeless  when  encumbered  by  tfie  obstructions  prepared  lor 
at  the  Council  tabic  of  the  India  Oflicc. 

It  is  not  unfrcqucntly  argued  by  Indian  ofGcials  that   the   lest 

irlmment  interferes  in  the  government  of  India,  the  better  will  it 

for  that  country.     The  reasons  given  in  support  of  this  contention 

that  the   administration  of  India   is   at   present  in  the  hands  of 

|>crts"  who  know  thoroughly  what  they  are  about,  whereas  it  U 

kMiblc  that  Parliament  can  have  any  special  knowledge,  and  that 
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if  it  intorferes— as  it  must — ignorantly,  it  can  hardly  fail  to  interfere 
mischievously.  The  strongest  ai^ooieiit  against  this  line  of  reason- 
ing is  the  argument  drawn  from  experience.  Parliament  has 
repeatedly  interfered  in  the  management  of  Indian  affaln,  and  never 
without  admirable  results.  These  occasions  of  interference  were  the 
memorable  one,  when  Warren  Uaxtiugs  was  placed  upon  his  trial 
before  the  Peers  of  England,  and  the  recurring  seasons  at  intervals 
of  twenty  yearsj  when  the  Charter  of  the  Bast  India  Company  had 
to  be  renewed — namely,  1773,  1793,  1813,  1S53,  and  lastly  when 
the  East  India  Company  was  dissolced  and  India  taken  under  the 
government  uf  the  Queen.  On  every  one  of  these  occasions,  the 
voices  of  the  "  experts"  were  unaminously  against  the  interference  of 
Parliament  Then,  as  now,  they  were  firmly  conrinced  that  the 
guvcrumcut  of  India,  as  conducted  by  themselves,  was  &  government 
in  which  improvement  was  hardly  possible,  and  that,  at  any  rate, 
improvement  was  not  to  be  expected  from  the  action  of  a  Parliament 
which  kucw  and  could  know  nothing  of  India.  Yet  if  any  one 
will  be  at  the  trouble  of  devoting  a  few  days  to  turning  over  the 
Tolumea  which  contain  the  evidence  of  witnesses,  and  the  reports  of 
tbc  Select  Committee  with  their  copious  appendices,  he  will  be  utterly 
appalled  at  the  gross — almost  incredible— misgovern ment,  violence, 
and  oppression  which  they  reveal;  and  on  no  occasion  will  a 
thoughtful  man  be  more  struck  by  this  than  in  the  eviilence  recorded 
in  1853.  The  witnesses  consisted  of  all  the  militaiT  and  civil 
"  experts"  who  coiUd  be  brought  into  the  committee- room  :  their 
evidence  is  little  better  than  one  long  laudation  of  their  own 
acdiievementa,  and  the  loyalty  and  attachment  which  they  had 
kindled  throughout  India.  And  yet  three  years  bter,  the 
English  power  in  India  was  all  *bnt  annihilated — so  little 
did  tbete  "  experts"  understand  the  veritable  character  of  their 
work,  or  its  electa  upon  the  people.  The  Mutiny  and  rebel- 
lion of  1857  were  the  natural  results  of  gross  misgovemment, 
which  had  been  going  on  year  after  year  under  the  eyes  of  theae 
"experts,"  and  were  wholly  hid  from  them.  In  1853,  and  upon 
all  previous  occasions,  the  mistake  made  by  Parliament  was  not 
in  interfering,  but  in  not  interfering  with  sufficient  rigour  and 
pexemptoriness.  The  necessity  for  intervention  was  always  abundantly 
proved ;  Parliament  ought  to  have  struck  and  spared  not  AU,  how- 
ever, which  it  ventured  to  do,  was  to  crop  away  au  abuse  here  and 
there,  to  introduce  some  trifling  mitigation  of  the  prevalent  nuanile, 
but  to  leave  the  root  of  the  evil  untouched.  The  conseqacnoa  was 
that  from  1793  to  1857  the  courae  of  British  role  in  ludia  is  Uttle 
mace  than  a  scries  of  growing  abasa,  mgost  wan,  and  bmkeu 
pledge*.  The  llutiny  wis,  ai  we  have  already-  said^  but  the 
legitimate    and  ineritabte  reanlt  of   what    we  ounelres    had   been 
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doing   in    India  during  the  whole  of  the  preceding  century.     It 
Vtt3    nothing  but   the   intervention  of  Parliament    with   its    partial 
removal  of  (glaring  abuKcs    which  had  postponed   the   cataatntphe  so 
long.     The  Indian  "  experts/'  if  they  had  been  altogether  unchecked, 
wonltl  have  greatly   accelerated   its  advent.     They  had  been  cxperi- 
mcnltng  upon  the  j>ciiple  uf  India  for  the   better  part  of  a  century; 
and  thin  terrible  outbreak  of  popular  hatred  and   revenge  was  the 
ing  which   they  Lad   succeeded  in   producing.      A  more  complete 
nioiKitr.ition   of  political  ignorance    and    incapacity   it  wonld   be 
impouiblo  to  imagiuc.     Great   waa  the  wrath  of  the  British  people, 
tod  it  fell  upon  the  Court  of  Directors,  who  were,  perhaps,  not  the 
most   guilty  party.      Those    who    were  responsible   for  the  Indian 
insurrection  were  primarily  and  chiefly  the  Indian  bureaucracy,  and 
secondly,  the  Board  of  Control.     The  Court  of  Directont  at  the  time 
of  the  Mutiny  was  little  better  than    a   channel  of  communication 
botwccu  tho  Board  in  Loudon  and  a  Govcrnor-Goncral   in  India ; 
hut  the  indignant  British  public,  resolved  to  hang  some  one,  hanged 
the  Court  of  Directors,  and  there  can  be  no  question  that  the  Court 
richly  dc^rvcd  to  be  hftuged,  if  not  exactly  for  its  complicity  iu  the 
diau  Mutiny,   for   its  multitudinoiia   malpractices  in   times   past, 
ut  having  exterminated   the   Court   of  Directors,   Parliament  pro- 
ceeded, in  its  wisdom,  to  fill  the  gap  thus  created,  in  a  truly  remark- 
able manner.     "W^iat  events  in  India  had   proved  was  the  necessity 
of  baring,  here  in  Kngland,  some  authority  to  control  and  supervise 
the  action  of  the  bureaucracy   in   ludia — some  authority  capable  of 
ciiticizing  it  in  a  fearless  and  independent  spirit — and  which  should, 
above  all  things,  have   its  ears  and  eyes  open  to  discern  what  the 
Datives  thooght  of  those  whom  ve  allowed  to  rule  over  them.     Far- 
litiment,  in  one  word,  wished  to  create  a  constitutional   check  upon 
the  despotic  and  irresponsible  power  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  Indian 
bureaucracy — the  Court   of  Directors  having  egregioualy  failed    to 
act    aa  such.     With   this  object  in  view   they  deliberately   choose 
^^ftecn  leading  specimens  of  the  very  bureaucracy  which  had  to  be 
^^Kiecked.     These  they  formed   into  a   sort  of  vehmga-icht  or  Secret 
^^Kouncil  here   in    Loudon,  and    placed    Parliament  in   dependence 
HBipou  tltis  body,  so  far  as  its   knowledge    of    Indian  aflairs    was 
•ooDccmed.     True  it  is  that  the   Secretary  of  State  for   India  has 
stominally  and  legally  the  supremacy  over  the  Council.      lie  may  ask 
"their  advice  and  then    act  in  defiance    of   it ;    but  practically  this 
3>owcr  goes  for  nothing,  for  he  depends  upon  the  Council  for  his 
cfonnation,  and  in  matters  which  affect  the  people  of  India  only, 
must    always  be   cither    the  Parliamentary   mouthpiece  of  the 
icU  OP  nothiug.     The  result  is  that  though   the  Bupreme  im- 
intor^'cution  of  Parliamcut  has  been  demonfitrated 
but  this  would  have  suUiced  to 
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check  tlic  hideous  corruption  vrhich  disgraced  the  English  rule 
India — &lthoiigli  whatever  improvcmcaU  have  been  effected  iu  ou 
gOTemment  of  the  country  cau,  almost  without  exception,  be  traced 
to  the  actiou  of  Parliament — yci  now  this  authority  is  probably  of 
lesi  account  tbau  at  any  previous  period  of  our  history.  The 
member)  of  the  Indian  Council  are  masters  of  the  situation.  They 
control  the  action  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  and  through 
him  that  of  the  Government,  and  consequently  of  tlie  majority  of 
the  House  of  Commons  also.  It  becomes  tlicu  a  matter  of  national 
importance  to  understand  what  manner  of  men  these  same  Indian 
councillors  arc.  They  are  Indian  officials  of  long  standing,  and 
therefore,  it  was  assumed,  knowing  more  than  ordinary  men  of  native 
habits  of  thought  and  feeling,  and  the  working  of  nnr  administrative 
system  in  its  effects  upon  the  people.  I3ut  the  conctuftions  do  not 
necessarily  follow  the  premise.  In  an  earlier  day  Indian  officials  of 
the  stamp  of  Munro,  Malcnlm,  Mountstnart  Klpliinstonc,  and  other* 
possessed  that  intimate  knowletlge  of  native  life,  which  has  been  too 
hastily  predicated  of  all  Indian  officials  of  considcrablo  standing. 
Their  chief  work  was  to  oi^anisc  a  British'  administration  in.  pro- 
vinces which  had  been  newly  annexed^  and  this  work  brought  them 
of  necessity  into  direct  and  constant  commuuicatiou  with  all  classes 
of  the  {leople.  But  there  are  no  provinces  for  ns  to  conquer  now-a- 
days,  and  iu  British  India  the  administrative  machinery  works 
according  to  a  Rxetl  and  unchangeable  roatine.  The  Governor  of 
Province,  or  a  Member  of  Council,  does  not,  except  ceremonial! 
come  into  contact  with  the  people  at  all.  His  business  is  to  keeptl 
administrative  machinery  going,  and  to  dispense  a  great  amount 
patronage.  The  officials  who  really  come  in  contact  with  the  people  are 
the  junior  civilians  ;  and  most  eiviliaus,  when  they  have  been  a  short 
time  in  the  country,  seem  to  hare  a  very  lively  sense  of  the  gl 
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shortcomings  of  the  rule  that  wo  have  set  op  in  India:  were 
possible  to  preserve  this  freshness  and  independence  of  feeling  the 
of  the  people  of  India  would  be  very  different  from  what  it  is.  But 
Englishmen  do  not  go  to  India  iu  order  to  benefit  the  people  of 
India,  but  to  secure  a  living  for  themselves — this  is  the  first  object 
of  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred  Englishmen,  whether  they  be 
officials  or  outsiders,  and  your  junior  civilian  speedily  gets  to  per- 
ceive that  if  he  is  to  rise  in  the  service,  he  will  do  w^y  to  repnn 
all  tendencies  to  criticixe  the  rrstem  of  which  he  is  a  part.  The 
kind  of  man  who  is  certain  to  gel  on  in  India  is  he  who  will  execute 
alt  orders  with  equal  aUcrity,  mrcleas  whether  or  not  they  ooincide 
witl)  his  own  convktsona. 

There  is  a  well  known  pttsi^o  in  Mill's  "Estay  on  Liberty"  which 
exposa  in  forcible  Ungnage  the  inevitable  conseqncsces  of  such  a 
timstitng: — 
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'*  Under  this  rrjiVwf,  uot  only  ia  Uic  public  ill  qualified,  for  want  of 
pnoticaJ  e^tperience,  to  criticize  or  check  tiie  mode  of  operation  of  the 
bareaucnicy,  but  eren  if  the  accidents  of  despotic,  or  the  natural  workings  of 
popolor  iostitutioua  occuaionally  rmiae  to  tho  somiuit  b  rule  or  rulers  of 
reforming  inclioatioits,  no  ruforni  cim  be  efTected  which  ia  contrary  to  the 
tqicrest  of  the  bureaucracy.  Such  iatoe  meUncholy  condition  of  the  liiutaian 
Empire,  aa  shown  in  the  accounts  of  thostf  who  have  had  sufficient  opportunity 
of  obserralioa.  The  Czar  himself  is  powerless  agniost  the  bureaucratic 
body;  be  can  send  any  one  of  them  to  Siberia,  but  ho  cannot  goreni  without 
them  or  agminftt  their  will.  On  every  decree  of  his  they  have  a  tacit  veto,  by 
merflly  refraining  from  carryinf^  it  into  effect,  ....  Banded  together  aa 
they  are — working  a  system  which,  like  all  srstemt,  necessarily  proceeds  in  a 
great  moaaurc  by  fijied  rules — the  officiaLl  body  aro  under  liie  constant 
temptation  of  sinking  into  indolent  routine,  or  if  they  now  and  then  abandon 
this  mill-horse  round,  uf  rushing  into  som^  half-examiued  crudity  which  has 
stmck  the  fancy  of  some  leading  member  of  the  corps ;  and  the  sole  dieok  on 
these  closely  allied  ihoiigh  seemingly  oppowto  tendencies,  the  only  situation 
which  can  keep  the  ability  of  the  body  itself  up  to  a  high  standard,  is  liability 
ouuide  the  body." 

The  creation,  therefore,  of  the  Tndian  Council  for  the  purposes  which 
Parliament  had  in  view,  was  an  act  opposed  alike  to  reason  and 
eiperiencc.  The  ludiau  Rebellion  had  demonstrated  in  the  clearest 
and  roost  appalling  manner,  the  incapacity  of  the  Indian  bureaucracy 
to  govern  ]ndia,  and  also  their  otter  ignorance  of  that  incapacity. 
It  had  showQ  that  they  knew  literally  uothiag  about  the  people 
whom  they  pretended  to  know  so  thoroughly.  It  showed  that  a 
whole  contiuent  might  be  seething  with  discontent  and  the  fiercest 
hatred,  while  the  Indian  hnreancracy  fondly  believed  itself  to  be 
the  admired  of  alt  beholders.  It  proved  beyond  reach  of  dispute, 
the  imperative  urgent  necessity  of  establishing  an  effectual  control 
upon  the  action  of  this  bureaucracy— of  subjecting  our  ludiau 
administration  to  the  light  of  vigilant  pnblic  critirisra,  and,  above 
all  things,  of  opening  out  sources  of  information  other  than 
official.  Having  these  objects  in  view,  could  anything  have 
been  more  absurd  and  irrational  than  to  organize  a  Council 
consisting  of  men  irretrievably  wedded  to  that  very  system  which 
bad  failed'aroid  such  incalculable  disaster  and  misery.  These  fifteen 
Indian  councillors  had  nothing  to  propose  or  suggest  for  the  better 
gorernmcut  of  India.  They  already  stood  committed  to  the  belief 
that  the  existing  bureaucracy  was  the  only  way  in  which  India  could 
be  governed.  All  this,  which  might  have  been  anticipated  by  past 
cipcrience,  has  been  fully  verified  by  the  result.  The  ludian  Council, 
as  at  present  constituted,  is  not  the  assistant,  but  the  hardly  con- 
cealed enemy  of  Parliament.  Members  who  presume  to  ask  qucs- 
tioua  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  Indian  matters  have  a  very 
discouraging  experience.  There  may  be  no  particular  harm  in  the 
question,  but  the  suppression  of  all  questioners  seems  to  be  regarded  as 
a  matter  of  principle.     The  India  Office  resents  the  very  thought  of 
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Parliamentary  control  with  all  the  hitteruess  of  mcu  who  have  been 
trained  nnd  nurtured  in  the  atmosphere  of  a  dcsitotic  system,  and  LhefaJ 
naturally  discourage  oU  inquirers,  lest  the  success  of  even  oi^^^ 
should  breed  a  host  of  imitators.  There  is  a  further  reason  ivhy  the 
existing  constitution  of  the  Indian  Council  is  peculiarly  indefensible. 
"Why  in  a  Viceroy  sent  to  India  at  intervals  of  five  years  ?  For 
this  reason,  that  we  believe  a  snpreme  official  to  be  uucdcd  in  that 
country,  who,  not  being  himself  a  member  of  the  ruling  bureancmcy, 
will  bti  able  to  deal  with  the  greattir  questions  of  Indian  julicy  from 
a  higher  and  more  independent  standpoint.  In  doing  so,  the  Viceroy 
has  ortcu  a  hard  battle  to  Rght  with  the  bureaucracy,  and  the 
Government  of  Lord  Ri|Kiu  is  a  case  in  point.  But,  as  if  this  was 
not  difiiculty  enough,  we  have  by  the  creation  of  the  Indian  Council 
raised  another  and  even  more  formidable  one  in  the  path  of  a 
forming  Viceroy.  "We  have  given  to  the  bureaucracy  in  India 
power  of  appeal  agaiust  the  ruling  of  the  Viceroy  to  a  still  closer 
bureaucracy  in  London.  If  Lord  Ripon  were  in  a  position  to  spei 
out  thu  whole  truth,  he  would,  I  am  tolerably  confident,  assert  thi 
his  chiefcst  difficulty  has  bcen^  not  in  India,  but  in  Ijondon. 
short,  the  Indian  Council,  as  at  present  constituted,  has  the  pow£ 
with  complete  impunity  to  itself^  to  suppress  an  obnoxious  Govcnior^ 
Oeneral,  to  act  ftt  defiance  the  action  of  Parliament,  and  to  convc 
Secretaries  of  State  into  spcalcing  automata,  the  machinery  of  wht( 
is  worked  hx  themselves. 

It  is  a  suggestive  fact  that  in  the  "  Act  for  the  better  Govem> 
ment  of  India"  not  a  single  allusion  is  made  to  the  Native  interea^J 
of  India,  and  yet.  if  as  Mr.  llalliday  says,  *'  our  mission  in  In^l^^ 
is  to  qualify  the  Natives   for  governing  themselves,"  it  is  high  time 
we  made  a  start  in  that  direction. 

The  present  system,  I  fear,  affords  absolutely  no  hope  of  obtain- 
ing so  wise  a  consnmmatian  of  our  Indian  policy.  What,  then,  is 
the  remedy  ?  Tn  my  opinion  it  is  neither  heroic  in  dimensions  dot 
complicated  in  detail,  and  its  application  should  not  be  atteaded. 
by  extreme  difficulties. 

The  Secretary  in  tin  Houe    of    Commons  should  be  mi 
mlly   responsible  Minister,  asasted  by  a  suffidcst  staff  of  Ui 
Secretaries  and  officials.     Further,  in  the  Utnise  of  Commonj  there 
dwttld  be  a  Standixk|[  Committee  ou  Indian  a&in,  similar  to  Ifac 
flbnign  AflUn  Cbmmittce  in  the  Uniteil  Staler  Senate,  with  power 
to  call  fu'  the  production  of  all  Indian  papers  teUAomt  exM^rf***,  and 
to  rmiie  debatea  npOB  maj  qnotioDa  of  Indian  policy.     No  member 
of  tKia  Staxktt^  Gommittee  dmold  hnve  any  post  vnder  Govem- 
Mit.     It  is  rain  to  hope  that  membcta  of  the  House  of  Commons 
vfll  efcr  get  cootnil  ovrr  Indian  affair*  nntil   they  knn  power  lo 
iAitistv  diacnanona  with  full  informatioo  of  iho  wtlQect 
placed  in  Iheir  hand*  imiiigwiiiiiiitly  of  the  Gofcrnmoit. 
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Under  such  a  system  there  vould  be  much  Hope  for  the  early 
application  of  those  measures  of  development  and  reform  which  our 
great  dependency  so  sorely  needs^  and  the  adoption  of  which  would 
react  so  faTOurably  on  the  commerce  and  general  welfare  of  our 
own  country. 

It  is  not  my  desire  here  to  raise  controversy  as  to  the  condition 
and  development  of  India.  Every  one  will  admit  that  there  is  still  a 
great  work  before  us  there — work  whose  importance  is  becoming 
daily  more  manifest.  Mr.  Disraeli  used  cynically  to  remark  that 
the  EngUsh  people  would  not  take  any  interest  in  Indian  Govem- 
ment,  because  they  were  not  called  upon  to  pay  for  its  results.  But 
if  this  was  ever  true,  it  is  certainly  not  true  now.  Putting  aside 
our  vast  and  solemn  responsibilities  to  the  Native  races,  are  not 
Indian  affairs  becoming  more  and  more  great  factors  in  regard  to  bbth 
our  political  and  commercial  interests  ?  At  least  one  vast  branch  of 
our  national  industry  is  absolutely  dependent  on  India,  and  on  the 
prosperity  and  well-being  of  her  people  hang  the  welfare  of  millions 
of  our  own  countrymen. 

Surely  then  it  behoves  us  to  see  well  that  the  foundations  of 
government  are  so  based  as  to  endow  us  with  the  greatest  power  of 
legislating  wisely  in  issues  of  such  moment  and  gravity. 

John  Slago. 


THE  HOUSING  OF  THE  LONDON  POOR 


I,— WUEEE  TO   HOUSE  THliil. 


WHATEVER  reforms  \k  iiiLroduned  iato  the  dwellings  of  tb^ 
London  poor,  it  will  still  remain  true  thut  the  whole  nx-cm 
Londou  is  insufficient  to  supply  its  population  with  fresh  air  and  tl 
free  space  that  is  wanted  for  wholesome  recreation.  A  remedy  fc 
overcrowding  of  London  will  still  be  wanted.  The  purpose  of  this 
paper  is  to  suggest  that  there  arc  large  classes  of  the  population  of 
London  whose  removal  into  the  country  would  be  in  the  long  run 
economically  advantageous — that  it  would  benefit  alike  those  who 
moved  and  those  wlio  remaiucd  behind. 

Thu  first  effect  of  the  mechanical  inventions  of  the  last  centni 
was  to  scatter  the  manufacturing  industries  over  ihe^  oouutry 
search  of  water  power:  the  development  of  steam  power  made  il 
possible  for  them  to  come  hack  to  the  towns.  Karly  in  this  centuiy^ 
the  advantages  of  a  town  life  were  very  great  for  the  maDufacturcrs  ; 
for  communication  of  all  kinds  was  slow  and  dear,  and  every 
branch  of  industry  was  changing  its  form  and  metho(U  rapidly. 
Those  who  lived  out  in  the  country  had  great  difficulty  in  keej 
themselves  acquainted  with  all  that  was  going  on  in  their  txadel 
Even  if  they  knew  what  ought  to  he  done,  they  could  not  ea^ili 
keep  their  machinery  abreast  of  the  age ;  employers  were  at  a  dis- 
advantage in  buying  and  selling,  and  in  getting  any  particular  kind 
of  skilled  labour  tbey  might  suddenly  need;  and  employ^  found 
themselves  too  much  in  the  hands  of  individual  employers.  So  the 
tide  set  strongly  towards  the  towns. 

But  as  the  century  wore  on,  and  communication  was  opened  up, 
the  special  advantages  which  residence  in  large  towns  ofTcred  to 
producers,  gradually  diminished.  Railways,  the  cheap  poet,  the  leli 
graph,  general  newspapers  and  trade  newspapers,  tiud  organised  an 
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atioQs  among  employers  and  cmploj/cd,  all  kail  a  share  in  the  change. 
Meanwhile  space  in  the  towns  was  becoming  more  and  more  valuable 
for  trading  and  for  administrative  and  other  purposes  :  and  manu- 
facturers began  to  doubt  whctbcr  the  special  advantages  of  the  town 
were  worth  the  high  groiind  rents  that  they  had  to  pay  tlicrc.  Sir 
Titns  Salt,  a  pioDcer  in  this  as  in  other  ways,  saw  that  he  would  gain 
himself  and  beuefit  those  who  worked  for  him  by  moTing  out  of  Brad- 
funl.  So  he  founded  Sfllt«ire  ont  in  the  country  ;  and  thus  realized  at 
oaee  one  of  the  most  wholesome  and  substantial  ambitions  that  the 
socialists  bare  set  before  themselves — that  of  combining  the  advan- 
tages of  the  town  and  the  countrj".  Saitairc,  itself  a  considerable 
town,  and  within  a  few  minutes'  ride  of  laige  towns,  offers  all  the 
quickening  influences  that  man  gets  from  close  and  varied  contact 
with  his  fellows.  At  the  same  time,  it  has  cheap  rents,  fresh  air, 
wholesome  outdoor  amusements  for  young  and  old  ;  the  ncr\'eB  are 
not  overwrought,  and  the  physique  does  not  degenerate.  Sattaire 
is  c:iceptiunal  in  many  ways ;  and  it  is  apt  to  suffer  from  too  close  a 
dcpeudencooQ  one  trade.  But  this  evil  is  in  some  measure  avoided, 
while  nearly  all  the  advantages  of  Saltaire  are  secured,  by  the  semi- 
rural  manufricturing  districts  that  are  growing  up  in  many  parts  of  the 
cnuntry,  and  drawing  the  manufacturers  away  from  the  great  towns. 
Manchester,  Leeds,  and  Lyons,  are  no  longer  the  great  homes  of  the 
cotton,  the  woollen,  and  the  silk  industries.  They  are  the  trading 
centres  of  manufacturing  districts,  over  which  these  industries  have 
now  scattered  themselves.  The  mere  carmen,  railwaymcu,  warehouse- 
men, and  messengers  in  Manchester  are  far  more  in  number  than  all 
(he  men  engaged  in  the  textile  industries,  and  not  very  much  less 
than  those  engaged  iu  the  textile  and  iron  industries  put  together. 

But  there  are  other  producing  industries,  which  are  carried  on  not 
so  much  iu  factories  as  iu  workshops  and  at  home,  which  are  not  so 
ready  to  seek  the  fresh  air.  The  causes  of  this  are  chiefly  morbid, 
and  their  action  is  most  conspicuous  and  most  calamitous  in 
London. 

The  industrial  condition  of  Loudon  has  several  peculiarities.  It  has 
grown  round  many  villages  which  were  at  one  time  remote  from  its 
boundaries,  and  which,  if  its  growth  had  not  been  ao  vast,  would 
Lave  become  industrial  districts  interspersed  with  green  fields. 

Kcxt,  it  has  special  attractions  that  draw  to  it  from  far  and  wide 
many  diflcrent  classes  of  people.  Large  as  its  population  is,  its 
demand  for  the  best  products  of  the  most  highly  skilled  work  is  very 
much  larger  in  proportion.  And  a  legitimate  ambition  biings,  and 
always  will  bring,  many  of  the  finest  workers  iu  the  country  to  it. 
For  diiTcrcnt  reasons  it  is  an  attractive  field  for  many  at  the  opposite 
nd  of  the  industrial  scale.  Crowds  of  people  go  there  because  they 
KTC  impatient  and  reckless,  or  miserable  and  purposeless ;  and  because 
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tbcy  hope  to  prey  ou  the  charities,  the  follies,  and  the  rices  that  are 
Dowbcrc  sio  richly  gildL-d  as  there. 

No  doulit  those  who  go  to  London,  taken  all  together,  are  abor& 
the  average  iu  strength.  But  residence  for  many  generations  amid 
smoke,  and  with  scarcely  auy  of  the  pure  ghiducss  of  bright  stmshinc 
and  green  fields,  gradually  loners  the  physical  constitation.  It  ia 
said  that  this  deterioration  is  seen  even  in  families  wliere  high  wages 
are  earned  and  well  spent ;  that  the  thoroughbred  Londoner  in  seldom 
a  perfect  workman,  and  that  the  reputation  of  London  work  is  maiu* 
tained  chiefly  by  tliose  who  were  born,  or  whose  parcnte  were  bom, 
elsewhere.  Even  if  this  statement  be  somewhat  eKa^^rnted,  it  is 
certain  that  when,  tlu'uugh  any  cause,  the  income  of  a  family  falls 
off,  or  when  its  income  is  not  well  spent,  the  family  deteriorates 
rapidly  in  London.  Doubtless  many  of  the  poor  things  that  crouch 
for  hire  at  the  doors  of  London  workshops  arc  descended  from 
vigorous  ancestors,  and  owe  their  degradation  partly  to  misfortaoe 
and  partly  to  the. taste  for  drink  that  misfortune  at  once  begcta 
uuder  the  joyless  Loudon  sky.  But  a  great  many  more  of  them 
hare  a  taiut  of  vice  iu  their  history.  Tlie  descendants  of  the  dis- 
solute are  naturally  weak,  and  especially  those  of  the  dissolute  in 
large  towns.  It  is  appalling  tu  think  how  many  of  the  pour  of  Loudou 
are  descendants  of  the  dissolute. 

Thus  there  are  large  numbers  of  people  with  poor  physique  and 
m  feeble  will,  with  no  enterprise,  no  courage,  no  hope,  and  scarcely 
any  self-respect,  whom  misery  drives  to  work  for  lower  wages  than 
the  same  work  gets  in  the  country.  The  employer  pays  his  high 
reut  out  of  his  saving  in  wages ;  and  they  have  to  ]>ay  their  high 
rents  out  of  their  diminished  wages.     Tbis  is  the  fundamental  eriL 

It  is  reasonable  that  those  who  can  earn  high  wages  should  work 
in  London,  if  they  happen  to  like  London  ;  because  they  can 
afford  to  lire  a  fairly  healthy  life  there.  They  can  bouse  thcmsclTCs 
comfortably  iu  London,  or  they  can  in  mauy  cases  live  iu  the  suburbs, 
and  come  in  to  their  work.  Not  nearly  all  the  watehmakcn, 
engineers,  &c.,  who  work  in  London,  are  really  bound  to  work  there ; 
but  no  great  harm  is  done  by  their  being  there. 

Agaiu,  those  large  numbers  of  workraeu  of  lower  ^ades  who  are 
really  wanted  to  supply  the  needs  nf  London  must  of  course  lire 
there.  If  their  numbers  were  not  excessive,  the  ordinary  law  of  com- 
petition would  keep  up  their  wages  as  much  above  tho»o  of  similar 
work  elsewhere,  as  the  rents  they  have  to  pay  exceed  the  reuta  for 
similar  accommodation  elsewhere. 

But  there  arc  other  kinds  of  labour  which  are  everywhere  lowly 
paid,  and  which  make  goods,  not  to  meet  the  wants  of  individual 
consumers,  but  for  the  general  market  :  it  is  unreasonable  and  a  ngo 
of  social  disease  that  these  should  be  housed  in  Londou.     The  Indus- 
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trits  that  thoi  linger  on  arc  chiefly  those  in  which  the  workers  are 
scattATcd,  not  able  easily  to  organize  themselves,  and  most  at  the 
mercy  trf  the  unacrupuloui  employer ;  those  industries,  lu  short, 
which  are  shuuual  by  the  hearty  and  strong,  and  are  the  refuge  of 
the  weak  and  brokcn-Rpirited. 

The  distribution  of  the  induBtrica  of  London  is  indeed  juitt  what 
would  naturally  follow  from  the  causes  that,  as  we  ha%*e  just  seen, 
detenntQC  the  character  of  its  population.  First  come  those  whotie 
work  is  necesHary  in  Ijondon.  Those  engaged  to  domestic  service  are 
nearly  400,000,  if  wc  count  the  50,000  washerwomen  in  this  class. 
Tlicrc  are  about  150,00<">  engaged  in  carrying  and  (ttorage,  and 
120,000  in  building.  Tliere  is  a  lai^e  but  not  easily  ascertained 
Bumber  of  assistants  in  shops ;  and  some  of  the  78,000  general 
labourers  are  nu  doubt  bound  to  be  in  Tjondon.  In  all  these  indus- 
tries the  supply  of  labour  conforms  itself  to  the  demand^  and  is  not 
affected  by  the  special  character  of  the  population  of  London. 

But  in  those  industries  tlie  work  of  which  could,  in  great  part  at 
least,  be  done  oat  of  London,  the  supply  of  labour  is  determined  by 
the  character  of  the  population,  and  the  demand  follows  the  supply. 
In  these  industric!*  the  chief  groupR  arc  45,000  in  the  printing  and 
allied  trades,  40,000  in  the  furniture  and  decorative  trades,  35^000 
in  the  engineering  and  other  branches  of  the  ordinary  metal  trades, 
20,000  workers  in  gold  and  makers  of  watehcR  and  other  delicate 
instruments,  and  15,000  makers  of  carriages^  ships,  and  boats.  In 
all  these  group,  especially  in  the  second,  there  arc  some  low-waged 
workers;  but  in  the  main  they  arc  high-waged,  and  can  afford  to 
live  comfortably  in  London.  Ttiere  arc  further  u  great  many  minor 
industries,  mostlj  very  small ;  some  of  them  are  skilled  industries, 
but  the  greater  part  are  very  poorly  paid.  They  have  a  prominent 
place  in  some  recent  descriptions  of  Londou  life.  The  total  number 
of  those  engaged  in  them,  though  much  less  than  is  often  thought,  is 
yet  TCiy  considerable.  And  lastly,  there  is  the  great  rbnractcristic 
group  of  London  industries — that  of  the  clothes-making  trades.  Of 
the  150,000  or  more  hired  workers  in  these  trades,  by  far  the  greater 
part  are  very  poorly  paid,  and  do  work  which  it  is  against  all  economic 
reason  to  have  done  where  ground  rent  is  high.  There  arc,  including 
employers,  70,000  milliucrs,  &c.,  there  arc  18,000  female  tailors,  and 
2i6,000  shirtmakcrs  and  seamstresses. 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  of  the  industries  in  which  the  supply  of  labour 
is  determined,  not  by  the  demand,  but  by  the  character  of  the  popu- 
lation, the  great  majority  are  cither  very  highly  paid  or  very  poorly 
paid.  The  intermediate  class,  those  who  cannot  atford  to  live  com- 
fiortably  iu  London,  but  yet  have  not  had  their  spirit  crushed  out  of 
them,  ore  comparatively  few  in  number  ;  most  of  them  Iiavc  left 
London.      But  the  very  weak  and  poorly  paid  want  help.      If  they 
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mU  get  it  &irt  CDOB^ ;  a  weak  hone  is  sent  oJ 

tf,  viae  ftable-roan  a  cbeap ;  people  canoot  sffurd  Ui 

aOoBg  kona  in  Loodoo.      Surely   time   and   money 

^pBg  tbe  feehfe  and  tioud  to  nove  aad  carry  their 

B,  aie  better  ^lent  than  in  Jtminwhipg  some  of  tlie 

inea  in  Loodoa.     In  Ijoodoo,  even  when  their  faoiiBea 

the  skj  vill  be  dark  :  devoid  of  }oj,  they  will  still 

fiv  excitement ;  they  will  go  oa  deterioraking;  and,  as 

the  more  of  tbem  grow  up  to  mtnhood  the  lower 

bs  Ab  awenge  physiqoe  and  tfac  aTcrage  mofalitr  of  the  coming 

■k  geacimtioa.     jiteanwhile  th^  take  np  ^ace  which,  if  they 

fOB^  would  gire  room  for  those  who  most  remain  to  breathe 

ftc^,  and  for  their  children  to  play. 

•fcre  eoBflidering  what  direct  steps  may  be  taken  for  this  pur- 
it  will  be  well  to  look  at  the  effect  of  the  eoforocment  of 
siy  lawa.  They  hare  been  considered  chiefly  in  their  bearing 
boae  who  hare  lired  and  will  go  oq  living  in  London;  bat 
mt  most  also  be  taken  of  their  bearing  on  the  movemenU  of  the 

The  popnlatioD  of  London  is  already  migratory  in  a  great  measure. 

Ods  out  of  five  of  those  now  living  who  were   bom    in  Loniloa  has 

■kvady  gone  elsewhere.     Of  those  who  an  no*   in  London    taorc 

tfcaii  a  third  were  born  dscwherc,  and  a  great  many  more  are   the 

young  children  of  those  who  hare  recently  come  there.      There  are 

idbovt  800,000  females  living  in   London  who  were  born   cl&cwhcrc. 

Qh^  ft  small  part  of  tbem  can  be    domestic  scrtauU,  for   the   total 

aunbcr  of  these  is  only  240,000.     Of  the«e  immigrants  a  great  part  do 

■D  good  to  themselves  nr  to  others  by  coming  to  London ;  and  there 

«oald   be  no  hardship  in  deterring   the  worst  of  them   from  coming 

bT  insisting  on  strict  regnlalions  as  to  their  manner  of  liriog  there. 

It  would  be  possible  to  do  this,  by  a  just  discrimination,  without 

IRVsizig  too  severely  on  the  old  iuhabitauts,  if  Mr.  Llewellyn  Baviea' 

|fgposal  as  to  inspection  were  acted  on.     According  to   this,  the 

snMt  important  perhaps  of  all  the  suggestions  that  have  been  made 

oo  the  subject,  specially  bad  districts  would  be  "proclaimed  ;"  they 

«uald    he    inspected    hy    a  large    staff   of  officers    in    a   rigorou*, 

nDconpromising  way,  that  could  not  be  applied  uniTcrRally  without 

uiTolTing   needless   expense    and   needless  vexation.      If  it  got  to  bo 

ta^wn  that  these  officers  would  enforce  the  letter  of  the  law  rigidly 

^  without  mercy  on  all  uew-cumers,  a  good  many  shiftless  people  who 

M«  come  to  liondon  would  stay  where  they  arc,  or  be  iudtii'ed  to  go 

.^ught  to  the  New  World,  where  the  shiftless  become  shififul.     The 

^  «ttlemcnt  laws  were  wrong,  berausc    they  were  selfish   rules  for 

^^mtixig  people  from  going  to    legitimate  employment;  but  to 

^gm  people   from  going  where  their  presence  helps  to  lower  the 
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ftrcrage  atuidard  of  hnnua  Ufe,  ii  na  more  caatrary  to  econonaic 
krinciptc  than  the  rale  thaC  whoa  a  stcsmcr  is  full,  ailiuissiou  shoultl 
refuMxl  tu  aoj  more,  evcu  though  they  thcmitelvcs  are  williug  to 
take  the  risk  of  being  dromied. 

Tbe  aoalogy  of  the  pas«iengcr  steamer  will  help  us  further.  It  is 
a  bardship  to  take  away  the  license  of  a  short-sighted  captain  for 
rtmning  his  vessel  ashore  ;  it  is  a  greater  hardship  not  to  do  it.  It  is 
qaestioD  whether  every  house-ovuer  in  "  proclaimed"  districts  sboald 
require  a  lieense.  Anyhow,  those  who  cannot  manage  their 
Looses  properly,  and  eicrctso  a  due  control  over  the  sanitary  habits 
)f  their  tenants,  should  be  fined  till  they  sell  them  to  others  who  can. 
tot  all  changes  must  he  gradual ;  it  is  a  mistake  to  propound  regiila- 
tioas  that  cannot  be  enforced.  The  honso-room  insisted  on  for  each 
:raon,  and  the  free  space  insisted  on  between  the  houses,  should 
from  a  workable  level,  and  increase  steadily  and  surely  till  a 
high  standard  is  attained. 

The  thorough  carrying  out  of  such  rules,  left  to  itself,  would  before 
long  rid  London  of  its  superfluous  population  ;  those  only  would  live 
there  who  were  really  wanted  there ;  and  competition  for  their 
flaboor  would  compel  rich  London  to  pay,  as  it  can  well  afford  to  do, 
^high  enough  wages  to  cover  the  cost  of  good  accommo<lation.  The 
su6foring  caused  on  the  way  would  be  as  nothing  compared  with  the 
ultimate  gain  ;  and  if  the  suffering  could  not  be  prevented,  it  should 
Bot  be  shirked.  But  there  is  no  more  urgent  duty,  no  more  truly 
heocficcnt  work,  than  to  deprive  progress  of  its  partial  cruelty  by 
helping  away  those  who  lie  in  the  route  of  its  chariot  wheels. 

Even  among  the  landlords  there  arc  a  few,  probably  a  very  few, 
whose  cases  afibrd  a  plea,  not  for  relaxing  the  law,  but  fur  charitable 
aid  to  them.  But  the  chief  field  for  charity  will  be  in  helping  the 
poor  to  live  better  iu  London,  and  to  lire  better  out  of  London. 

Nearly  all  the  schemes  for  enabling  the  poor  to  live  hotter  in 
Ix>ndon  tend  to  raise  their  self-respect  as  well  as  to  make  them 
more  comfortable,  and  by  so  doing  help  them  indirectly  to  live  out 
of  London.  But  such  schemes,  admirable  as  they  arc,  require  to  be 
vorkcd  in  conjunction  with  other  schemes  for  directly  helping  the 
poor  to  move  out. 

Hie  task  gives  special  facilities  for  attack  in  detail,  chiefly  because 
th«re  is  so  little  6xed  capital  in  the  industries  to  be  attacked;  no 
one  experiment  need  involve  great  outlay  or  great  risk.  There 
might  be  great  variety  in  method ;  bnt  the  general  plan  would 
pfobably  be  for  a  committee,  whether  formed  specially  for  the  purpose 
nr  not,  to  interest  themselves  in  the  formation  of  a  ctilony  in  some 
plicc  well  beyond  the  range  of  London  smoke.  After  seeing  their 
way  to  building  »r  buying  suitable  cottages  there,  they  would  cuter 
ioto  rommnnlrntioii  with  80mo  of  the  employers  of  low-waged  labuur. 
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They  would  select  at  lint  iudustrics  tbat  use  very  little  fixed  capital  ; 
aud,  as  vc  have  seen,  it  fortunately  happens  that  moit  of  tUej 
iudusLrics  which  it  is  importaut  to  mofe  are  of  this  kind.  The 
would  find  an  employer — and  there  must  be  mauy  such — who  really 
Cares  for  the  misery  of  his  employes.  Acting  with  him  and  by  hisj 
advicci  they  would  make  themselves  the  fricads  uf  people  cmpIoyedJI 
or  fit  to  be  employed,  iu  bis  trade ;  they  would  show  them  the 
advautagea  of  moving,  and  help  them  to  move  both  witli  counsel 
and  money.  They  would  organize  the  Rending  of  work  backwi 
and  forwardsj  the  employer  perhaps  opening  an  agency  in  tbe 
colony.  The  comuiltcc  might  well  keep  up  pcrmancully  a  friendly 
connection  with  the  colony.  But  after  being  once  started  it  ought 
to  be  self'snpportiDg ;  for  the  cost  of  carriage,  even  if  tlie  employ^ 
went  in  sometimes  to  get  instructions,  would  be  less  tliau  the  ttaving 
made  in  rent — at  all  cvcnU,  if  allowance  be  made  for  the  value  of  the 
garden  produce.  And  more  than  as  much  again  would  probably  be 
saved  by  removing  the  temptation  to  drink  that  is  caused  by  the 
sadness  of  London.  They  would  meet  with  much  passive  resistance 
at  first.  The  unknown  has  terrors  to  all,  but  especially  to  those  who 
have  lost  tlieir  natural  spring.  Those  who  bavc  lived  always  in  the 
obscurity  of  a  Loudon  court  might  shrink  away  from  the  firee  light  ; 
poor  as  arc  their  acquaintanceships  at  home,  they  might  fear  to  go 
where  they  knew  no  one.  But  with  gentle  iusistanee  the  committee 
would  urge  their  way,  trying  to  get  those  who  knew  one  another  to 
move  together,  by  warm  patient  sympathy  taking  off  the  chill  of  the 
first  change. 

It  is  only  the  first  step  that  costs  ;  every  succeeding  step  would 
be  easier.  The  work  of  several  firms,  not  alwa^  iu  the  same 
business,  might  in  some  cases  be  sent  together.  Gradually  a  pi 
perous  industrial  district  would  grow  up ;  and  then  mere  self-intert 
would  induce  cmploycn  to  bring  down  their  main  workshops,  and 
even  to  tttart  factories  in  the  colony.  Ultimately  all  would  gi ' 
but  most  the  landowners  and  the  railroads  connected  with  the  colo 

Bailway  shareholders  belong  to  the  class  of  people,  most  of  whom 
wish  to  do  something  practical  for  the  Loudon  poor,  and  do  n< 
know  how  to  do  it.  There  is  a  thing  that  wants  doing,  and  that  thej 
alone  can  do ;  it  is  to  put  pressure  on  their  directors  to  act  gene- 
rously in  the  matter  of  carrying  the  poor.  The  bcuefioeat  Act  ji 
passed  as  to  workmen's  trains  will  much  depend  for  its  efficiency 
whether  the  railway  authorities  meet  it  in  a  liberal  or  a  higgl 
spirit.  The  actual  cost  of  running  an  extra  train  is  generally  not 
very  great  ;  and  there  is  scarcely  any  other  direction  in  which  a  veiy 
little  unselfishness  will  purchase  so  much  good  for  others ;  will  cause 
so  much  happiucss  unalloyed  by  any  harmj  will  do  so  much  to  raise 
the  quality  of  human  life. 
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If  nilfraya  and  some  at  least  of  tUc  cmploycn  irill  co-operatc,  the 
committees  will  soon  be  :ihle  to  provide  all  whom  the  gradual  \m~ 
provcmeDts  need  drive  out  of  Loodon  with,  healthy  homes  without 
iratiug  them  from  their  employmcut.     Some  members  might  give 

ly  time,  and  others  only  money.  Some  committees  might  be  small, 
and  go  shares  in  a  colony  with  others;  but  some  parts  of  the  work 
could  be  done  only  by  large  and  strong  committees.  A  mimtcipaljty 
or  other  public  body  could  not  safsly  do  tlic  work — there  would  be 
too  much  room  for  jobbery  and  imposture ;  but  whenever  the  dwcll- 
ing^-houses  of  the  poor  were  cleare*!  away  for  any  purpose^  public  or 
|«irate,  the  rcquiromcuta  of  eouscieuco  or  of  the  law  might  iu  mauy 
casoi  be  satisGcd  by  handing  over  to  a  properly-chosen  committee 
money  enough  to  move  the  displaced  poor  out  into  the  country. 
If  cuch  plans  as  these  be  carried  out,  the  ear  of  progress  may  roll 
on  till  every  one  iu  London  in  properly  housed,  and  every  house  hu 
adequate  free  space  around  it ;  and  yet  its  wheels  may  crush  under 
tlicu  uoau  of  the  industrious  poor. 

Other  provision  must  bo  made  for  those  who  cannot  or  will  not 
work.  Probably  this  will  never  be  done  satisfactorily  till  we  have 
bncod  ourselves  to  say  that  being  without  the  means  of  Urclihood 
roust  be  treated,  not  as  a  crime,  but  as  a  cause  For  uncompromitung 
inspection  and  inquiry.  So  long  as  we  shrink  from  the  little  pain 
that  this  woidd  give,  we  are  forced  to  be  too  kind  to  the  undeserving, 
and  too  unkind  to  the  unfortunate.  This  inspection  wonld  be  facili- 
tated by  the  adoption  of  Mr.  Llewellyn  Davics'  proposal.  It  would  be 
a  part  of  the  great  movement  towards  bringing  public  and  private 
chju'ity  into  system  and  into  harmony.  Till  this  is  done  our  treat- 
numt  of  the  poor  cannot  cease  to  be  tender  where  tcudcruess  is  the 
paraot  of  crime,  and  hard  where  hardness  involves  needless  aud 
bitter  degradation  and  woo. 

Alpbbd  Marshall. 


II.— WAYS  AND  MEANS. 

THERE  is  a  growing  impression  tliat  the  present  agitation  will  lead 
to  nothing,  because  the  movement  has  taken  no  tangible  shape. 
ETciyane  admits  that  the  dens  inhabited  by  the  poorer  section  of  the 
TorkingKilaisos  are  a  disgrace  to  humanity  and  a  dishonour  to  this 
cElightencd  and  opulent  city,  but  nobody  seems  iuclined  to  formn- 
^Atc  a  sweeping  remedy.  Wc  wont  a  Marquis  de  Pombal  to  rid  us 
of  this  horrid  nightmare,  and  until  we    find  a  magistrate  of  that 
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stamp,  it  is  to  no  purpose  that  Mr.  Sims  harrava  oar  feelings  or  tbo 
newspapers  fill  their  cotumus  with  such  dismal  repetitious.  Never* 
theless,  it  may  be  iaterestiog  to  suppose  for  a  moment  that  we  conld 
evoke  the  shade  of  Pombal  and  consnlt  him  with  regard  to  a  task 
80  peculiarly  suited  to  his  genius.  We  should  lay  before  him  the 
principal  features  of  the  case,  as  follows  ;^ 

1.  In  London  we  have  250,000  inhabitants  living  in  what  are 
called  ''  alums,"  in  u  condition  which  Professor  Huxley  declares  to  be 
inferior  to  that  of  West  African  savages. 

2.  This  city  is  by  far  the  richest  in  the  world,  the  anni 
accumulation  averaging  twenty-two  millions  sterling,  as  ahowa 
insurances. 

3.  The  total  cost  of  »itC8  and  buildings  for  accommodating  the 
250,000  poor  would  not  exceed,  aecordiug  to  Mr.  Hoolc  and  otber 
competent  anthoritieSj  a  sum  of  eight  millions  sterling. 

In  view  of  the  above  statement  the  Marquis  de  Pombal  would 
doubtless  reply  after  this  fa.«.hion  : — "The  task  before  you  is  much 
leas  than  1  had  to  nndcrtakc  aAer  the  earthquake  of  Lisbon.  It  U 
even  small  in  comparison  with  what  Haussmann  had  to  do  in 
Paris ;  and  for  a  city  of  such  wealth  as  Loudon,  it  is  as  easy  as  it 
was  to  make  the  Thames  Embankment." 


I. — The  "Work  to  be  Done. 

All  estimates,  up  to  the  present,  agree  in  Gx.ing  the  population  of 
the  slums  at  something  between  200,000  and  250,000  souls;  heooo 
we  must  adopt  2  M),(XH)  as  the  actual  minimum  with  which  we  have 
to  deal.  The  number,  therefore,  requiring  to  be  housed  is  jnst 
twenty  times  the  population  of  the  Peabocly  Buildings,  who  occupy 
6,IG0  rooms.  It  is,  however,  admitted  that  the  Pcabody  artisans 
constitute  the  aristocracy  of  the  working  classes,  and  that  the  accom- 
modation now  sought  for  need  not  be  ou  so  elaborate  or  extensive  a 
scale.  Instead  of  nn  average  of  two  persons  per  room,  we  may  take 
three  as  our  basis,  which  would  require  a  total  of  80,000  rooms  to 
be  built.  The  cost  of  the  Peabody  "BnJIdingn  (including  site)  has 
been  j£l20  per  room,  the  expenditure  throughout  beiug  iu  a  manner 
aumptuoua,  but  other  blocks,  such  us  Miss  Octavia  Hill's,  have  covt 
less  than  £100;  it  is,  therefore,  supposed  that  j£00  (ler  room  would 
be  amply  sufGcicut,  say  iu  round  numbers,  seven  millions  sterling. 

The  principal  difliculty  is  in  procuring  sites.  In  fact  this  ts  tlie 
crux  of  the  question,  for  we  learn  that  there  is  plenty  of  money 
available  if  the  municipal  autlioritics  could  dispusc  of  sites  not 
exceeding  in  value  ten  shillings  per  square  foot,  or  a  rental  on  long 
lease  at  sixpence  per  foot  per  annum.  Such  sites  arc  of  eourae  Iu 
be  obtained  in  the  suburbs,  but  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  most 
of  the  working-classes  to  be  housed  near  their  work — that  u,  more  or 
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on  the  spot  which  they  at  present  inhabit.  Even  if  mctropolicau 
tiwns  were  provided  to  carry  tbcta  gratU,  it  would  Ik;  of  littlu  nrail. 
So  long  a^  factories,  breweries,  &c.,  are  permitted  in  Loudon,  the 
operatives  which  they  employ  cannot  be  deported  to  the  outskirts. 
Ja  any  other  country  except  England  wc  should  be  able  tu  cure  the 
urns  within  ninety  days,  by  notifying  glass-blowers,  brewers,  potters, 
&c.,  (0  remove  ten  miles  from  Charing  Cross  on  or  before  u  given 
4atc,  under  penalty  of  £1,000  a  day  in  case  of  delay.      Bnt  antiquity 

kes  even  abuses  respectable  in  the  eyes  of  Eugltshtuca.  and  as  it 
is  useless  to  expect  vigorous  reforms  where  so  many  vested  and  vestry 
interests  are  at  stake,  we  must  seek  the  only  practicable  remedy,  by 
rebuilding  and  remodelling  the  homes  uf  the  poor. 

It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  rapid  increase  of  wealth  in  our 
city,  by  enhancing  the  value  of  liousc-property,  has  accentuated  the 
misery  of  dwellers  in  the  slums.  The  average  rent  per  Iiouac  and 
per  inhabitant  of   London  has  more  than   doubled  since  1831,  while 

Etbc  wages  of  seamstresses  are  no  higher  than  when  ilood  wrote  the 
Bong  of  the  Shirt.     The  tabic  on   the  following  page  throws  some 
light  on  the  congestion  of  our  population. 
Here  we  find  that  in  tifty-two  years  the  rent  per  house  has  risen 
107  per  cent,,  and    per    inhabitant   133  per   cent.,    this   enormous 
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pressure  falling  much  more  heavily  on  the  middle  and  working- 
classes  than  on  persons  in  higher  walks  of  life.  England  is  not  the 
only  country  in  which  the  hewei*s  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  pay 
more  than  their  fair  share  of  rent.  Onr  own  estimates,  compared 
with  those  of  the  best  economists  in  Germany  and  France,  show  that 
the  percentage  of  expenditure  for  rent  increases  as  we  descend  in 
the  social  kuIc — viz.. 


diM. 
Hich    . 

Middle 

Working 
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.  .  lU  ... 
.  .  20  ... 
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.     15     . 
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Thus,  oue-fuurth  of  the  working-man's  income  goea  to  keep  a  roof 
orcr  hia  head,  howerer  squalid  the  habitation  which  he  calls  his 
"luMne."  On  tliis  account,  if  on  no  other,  wc  are  bound  to  do  what 
vc  can  in  his  behalf.  There  can  be  no  greater  mockery  than  to  tell 
the  ttifTercrs  that  they  must  have  more  self-reliance,  that  the  blame 
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is  altogctlicr  their  own,  and  that  the  Inws  of   supply  and  demand 
muitt  be  respected  in  house -aceom mod ati cm  as  in  all  other  tliiugH. 

Our  system  of  workhouses,  publie  sehools,  hospitals  and  asrlums 
teaches  the  ])rineip1c  that  under  eertain  cireumstauees  soeicty  must 
come  to  the  relief  of  the  indigetit,  the  unprotected  or  the  infirm. 
We  have  no  more  right  to  iwnuit  210,000  of  our  citizens  to  drag  out 
an  existence  worse  thau  that  of  African  savages,  than  we  tthould 
have  to  empty  tmr  workhonmes  and  hospitals  to-morrow,  and  leave 
the  present  occupants  to  perish  of  want.  There  Mas  a  time  when 
the  various  Guilds  of  this  great  city  looked  after  the  poor  of  the 
various  tradca,  and  perhaps  it  would  be  well  if  the  sy&tcm  vcrc 
revived.  But,  in  the  meantime,  the  public  are  Iwnnd  to  do  what  llio 
Guilds  have  forgotten,  and,  after  all,  the  proimscd  expenditure  is 
eomparaiircly  small,  not  exceeding  X30  a  head.*  Wc  have  alrciidy 
spent  large  sums  without  hesitation.  The  new  Chelsea  barracks  cost 
.fiSl'i  per  soldier;  the  Board  Schools  £12  per  child.  Ilcuce  it  is 
clear  that  an  outlay  of  4:30  per  head  to  honsc  the  poor  is  inudcratc, 
especially  wlien  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the  very  privilege  of 
breathing  the  air  of  London  is  more  costly  than  happens  in  any 
other  city  of  Kurope — viz. : 

London 35.«K>,«0f)    3,955.000    H  1.1    0 

I'ftri. I4.»)o,r»iii>  e.'^w.non    (»  irt    0 

Liverpool      ....  S.OOO.tHm  ...                 .ViA.WW  0  G  1 

.Mantlic-aUtr  ....  3,4(>(i.i"i»'  ...        r.4!l.0lHI  6  4  0 

<:luti:nv VJ.W.Mtji.l,.  JliOIKI  .  .      ...  S  l.\  « 

Hirn.iughiini      .     .     .  I.C'f'.  ""-  ...       4if»,00ll 3  18  0 

l..^i« i.stjn  I .  p  :no.»HKi    317    n 

.\IaiiK-li Ttlo.i'Ki..  3rtfi,0fNJ     3     I     « 

IVstli-Bii.ia.     .     .     .       l.StiO.iXPU    .'iTO.tMIO     6    10 

Wiluu WW,01H>     .  .     ...        321.000     1   IT     0 

The  rental  of  London  increases  one  million  sterling  per  annum, 
sufficient  proof  of  the  rapid  growth  of  wealth,  but  the  apiudUng 
growth  of  misery  is  uaid  to  be  incurable,  unless  some  trcmcudoiu^ 
public  calamity  come  to  our  aid.  It  needed  the  great  fire  of  16C3 
to  do  away  with  the  wooden  houses,  just  as  in  later  times  it  needed 
the  Irish  Famine  tu  repeal  the  iniquitous  Corn  Laws.  In  like 
manner  if  (which  Heaven  forbid)  a  raging  pestilence  or  destructive 
fire  consumed  the  slum  neighbonrhoo<lsj  or  an  cartitquakc  swallowed 
up  part  of  our  city,  the  remedy  would  come  ready-made.  But  tliere 
is  nti  necessity  to  wait  for  a  cataclysm.  We  have  sceu  the  half  of 
Paris  rebuilt  at  a  cost  of  eighty-five  millions  sterling,  by  Baron 
Hnussniann,  when  t!ie  slums  of  the  Quartier  Latin  had  become  a 
public  reproach.     Tlic  task  before  u.s  is  of  much  smaller  dimensions, 

^SrXBsiakettiatat^tbKtt^-o  '  '■.'■■"-  luvu  .-.irt-;!.  ■   ■ 
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Uic  oost  being  estimated  at  less  tli&a  onc>t£nt)i  of  Baron  Haussmauu'A 
«xpcDditure. 

II. How    IT  IS  TO  BE    DoNi:. 

"Vi'c  mnv  cJuKisr  auy  oiie  of  four  ways  by  which  to  carry  ont  tliC 
i^fmrk,  withont  imposing  any  perceptible  burlhcu  on  ilic  public. 

1.  BytheState. — 'Vhc  "unclaimed  dindciida"  of  National  Debt,u-bicli 
amonnt  to  i;3,in0,00(),  and  the  moneys  bploufjiiiff  to  unknown  owners 
ia  the  Vost  OUice  Savings'  jiauk.said  to  exceed  already  i.i,(tO(),()0[), 
conld  be  derotcd  by  Act  of  Parliament  to  tliis  work.  Having  thus  a 
sum  of  four  millions  to  begin  with,  the  Government  could  cummcucc 
blocks  of  industrial  tenenieat!i  in  variiius  parts  of  the  city,  and 
Parliamrat  could  further  authorize  that,  Instead  of  contiuuiug  to 
reduce  the  Katiyua!  Debt,  auy  surplus  moneys  of  the  State  be  devoted 
to  the  ftanie  cud,  imtil  the  whole  sum  of  Kcven  millions  be  expended. 
The  wl ministration  of  the  various  blocks  could  be  annexed  to  the 
Post  Olfine  Department,  as  already  done  with  llie  Tclegraj)h8  and 
Parcel  Post.  The  net  proceeds  of  rental  wouM  go  towards  the 
national  rc^-cnuc,  and  would  sufiicc  to  meet  the  remote  coutiugcucy 
of  any  owners  of  unclaimed  dividends  hereafter  presenting  themselves. 
If  it  be  asked,  why  Parliament  should  do  this  for  Loudon  and  not  for 
Liverpool,  it  may  be  answered,  tlmt  many  public  offices  bclougiug  to 
tlie  nation  arc  built  on  London  sites  for  which  ilie  nation  pays  no 
grouud  rent. 

2.  By  Municipal  Authurititx. — If  it  be  really  intended  to  endow 
London  with  a  proper  Afiiniclpality,  the  simplest  way  to  carry  out 
the  work  before  us  would  be  as  follows  ; — 

(1.)  The  Municipality  to  contract  a  loau  for  seven  millions  at  3  per 
cent. 

{2.)  Sites  and  houses  to  be  expropnatcd,  as  in  making  railways,  and 
if  the  price  exceed  10«-  per  square  foot,  the  Guilds  to  pay  the  difference. 

(9.)  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Municipality  to  let  the  street -f routs 
for  fthoi»,  in  any  of  the  blocks. 

(4w)  £ach  block  to  hare  water  supply  and  baths  at  municipal  cost, 
u  well  na  gas  or  electric-lights  in  the  passages. 

(3.)  Rent  of  rooms  to  be  graduated  so  as  to  average  \s,  Cul.  weekly, 
repriiscuting  a  nominal  auuual  rental  of  £312,000. 

iG.)  In  ease  the  net  rental  does  not  reach  ii21(),lMX),  the  sum 
nectasary  for  payment  of  interest  on  loan,  thr  do Kcit  to  be  made  good 
6trt  of  municipal  revenues. 

The  great  difficulty  in  this  way  is  the  delay  that  is  likely  to  occur 
Iwforc  Loudon  gets  a  .Municipality,  which  may  be  so  long  that  the 
klumi  will  perha^M  cure  themselves,  by  cataclysm  or  otherwise,  iu  the 
interval. 

3.  Btj  Trust  Commiiite. — Thb  course  is  the  one  most  likely  to 
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meet  with  public  favour,  as  it  would  sare  the  Imperial  Goverauient 
tlie  trouble  of  lookiu*  after  iQtercst'i  purely  municipal^  and  provid&-J 
a  «pcedv  aud  elTcctual  i*emcdy  withuut  waiting  for  tlie  promised  local 
government  for  London.  It  is,  moreover,  a  form  of  adtainistratiua 
to  -wbich  wc  arc  accustomed,  and  which,  ou  the  whole,  works  fairly 
well.  The  foDuwiug  uutliuc;!  are  probably  susceptible  of  mucbj 
iniproTement  : — 

(1.)  Let  Parliament  create  aTrust  Committee  for  the  eonstractit 
and  management  of  industrial  tenements. 

(2.)  The  Committee  shall  borrow  seven  millions  from  the  Post  Office 
Savings'  Banks  at  2^  per  cent,  per  annum. 

(3.)  Tn  expropriating  i)ite$,  if  the  aggregate  cost  exceed  tea  shillings] 
per  square  foot,  the  deficit  shall  be  covered  by  the  Poor  Law  Board. 

(I).  The  various  blocks  shall  haFc  a  total  of  SO.OOO  rooms,  with 
sheds  for  costcrmougen'  carts  and  doukcys,  aud  workshops  for 
trades. 

(.5.)  The  rents  to  be  graduated  to  on  average  of  Is.  6rf.  per  roura 
weekly,  or  a  gross  nomiual  rental  of  i;'il2,000  per  annum. 

(0.)  A  body  of  800  commissionaires  to  be  employed  io  the  manage- 
ment of  the  several  blocks,  at  a  salary  of  ;640  each. 

(7).  The  municipal  or   vestry   authorities  to  provide  water-supply >. 
baths  and  light  for  the  courts  and  passages. 

(8.)  TeuantM  out  of  work,  and  of  good  character,  to  be  allowed 
grace  up  to  a  maximum  of  thirty  shillings. 

(9.)  The  annual  budget  to  comprise  three  items ; — 

Interest  to  Post  Office £175,000 

Salaries  of  Commissionaires  ....  32,000 

Kepairs,  rooms  unlet,  &c 10^,000 


Nominal  rental  . 


JE312.000 


The  only  objection  to  the  Tnist-committcc  method  is,  that  it  woiil 
interfere  with  jirivate  enterprise ;  but  this  is  more  or  less  true  of 
postal  scn'ice,  railways,  water-supply  and  other  branches  of  busiuesi, , 
either  performed  at  present  by  Government,  or  for  which  powerful 
companies  in  a  manner  hold  a  monopoly.  The  Trust -committee  would 
certainly  interfere  with  the  market  of  rents,  but  wc  cannot  make 
omelettes  without  l-rcakiug  eggs ;  and,  after  all,  does  uot  the  Peabody 
Trust  at  present  undersell  the  market  ? 

4:  By  Joint'Stock  Companitt. — If  cither  the  State  or  the  {larochial 
authorities  would  (expropriate  all  the  sites  at  present  occupied  by 
slums  and  otter  them  to  Building  Companies  rent-free  for  ninety 
years,  reserving  the  ground-floor  fronts  for  shops,  and  limiting  tho 
companies  to  a  maximum  charge  of  2.*.  for  an  average  of  1*.  Gd.)  per 
room,  there   would  be   available,   within  eight  days,  ten  timca  the. 
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capita]  icquired  for  coustrucling  tlic  propcaeil  tenements.  The  coat 
of  the  sites  vould  be,  at  20«.  per  square  foot,  about  five  million* 
sterling,  siiv  three  times  the  cost  uf  the  Thames  Kinbaukmcut.  But 
it  would  Dot  be  a  dead  loss  to  the  ^Municipality,  as  the  rent  of  the 
shops  on  the  ground-floor  of  eacli  block  would  go  to  the  municipal 
rcTcnue.     'Vhc  scheme  mi;i;ht  be  formulated  iu  this  ninuuer: — 

(I.)  The  Board  of  Workn  is  authorized  to  expend  five  roilliona  in 
osprnprinting  the  most  suitable  sites  for  workmen's  tenements. 

(2.)  The  Board  shall  charge  London  2^  per  cent.,  say  £125,000 
anntial  interest 

(3.)  Tcndcra  to  Iw  called  for,  to  construct  blocks  of  tencmcDts^  the 
Boaril  ginng  leases  for  ninety  years  free. 

(4.)  iShop-fronts  to  be  reserved  in  all  the  blocks^  the  rents  of  the 
same  to  l>e  applird  to  intcrrst  account,  as  abore-mcutioiic<J. 

<5.)  The  Guilds  to  contribute  say  X  100,000*  per  annum  towards 
the  interest  on  the  above  capital  sum  of  five  millious. 

(6.)  ]n  ca'ic  the  OuihU  cannot  be  compelled  to  do  so,  a  special 
bouMf'tax  of  one  penny  iu  the  £  to  be  levied  in  Loudon,  produciuf; 
JtliibfiOO. 

(7.)  The  Building  Companies  not  to  charge  over  Im.  6rf.  a\*crnge 
rent  per  room,  or  2«.  luaxiuium  Meekly. 

(8. 1  All  the  blocks  to  become  municipal  property  at  the  en^  of 
ninety  yean. 

Tlie  only  objection  likely  to  offer  to  this  plan  arises  from  the  un- 
willingness to  deal  iu  a  high-handed  manner  with  the  Guilds,  or  to 
rimiiose  a  tax  of  i;12o,00IJ  on  Loudon.  If  we  are  to  improve  the 
^oodiliuu  of  2 10,000  people  at  a  cost  of  only  10«.  each  per  annum, 
the  boon  would  seem  cheaply  purchased.  If  we  drive  them  iuto 
the  workhouse,  they  will  cost  over  .£10  a  year  each.  Apart  from 
the  mere  (|ueslian  of  cost,  we  should  look  at  the  subject  from  higher 
pciints  of  view.  The  tenements'  system  would  level  up  the  lower 
sections  of  the  working-classes  ;  it  would  diminish  ihcir  death-rate, 
and  alao  the  ratios  of  disease  and  crime ;  it  would,  in  a  word,  be  as 
mocb  benefit  to  the  struggling  poor  as  hospitals  are  to  the  sick,  and 
i\iovr  them  that  if  we  have  compassion  fur  sufl'crers  in  Hungary,  or  iu 
Greenland,  we  have  it  also  for  our  own  countrymen,  and  that,  how- 
ever liberal  we  may  he  in  lending  money  to  C^osta  liica  or  Peru,  it 
does  not  prevent  us  from  nobler  investments  in  the  cause  of 
huoiauity. 

M.    G.   MULHAXL. 

*  Tlie  actum]  ittennie  n£  tlic  Oiiilda   (after  ilciluttitig  X2CO,000  nbjrct  to  Clurity 
Coo  miisicnien)  it  staled  at  ^SSO^COO  i>cr  onunra. 
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III.— COST  OP  TEXKMENTS. 

FAMILY  life  with  one  room  to  a  familj  —  a  sole  cliatnbcr  in  which 
to  be  boru,  to  eat,  to  drink,  to  sleep,  to  work,  to  hve,  to  be  ill, 
to  (lie,  auil  to  be  hiitl  out  in  after  death,  is  not  tlie  ideal  dwelling 
either  of  the  sanitary  or  of  the  social  reformer.  We  give  our  felons 
n  room  cacli,  but  oiir  lower  working  class  must  live,  a  family  in  & 
room,  until  rent  and  wage«  vary  vastly  from  their  present  rate.  If 
there  were  any  etatiatica  of  the  uumbcra  of  our  London  populatiou 
living  thus  in  single  rooms,  the  figures  would  slartlo  us.  Yet, 
strangely  enough,  the  efforts,  which  have  been  mode  by  dwellinjjs' 
companies  to  house  tlic  poor,  have  cot  provided  for  this  class,  but  for 
the  artisans  earning  good  wages;  for  a  class,  tliat  ia  to  aay,  whieh 
differs  almost  as  much  from  the  class  referred  to  as  a  nobleman 
differs  from  a  middle-class  commoucr.  There  are,  however,  excep- 
tions, and  to  some  of  these  references  wiH  be  made  and  figu 
quoted,  which  will  show  by  the  praclieal  exi>ericnce  of  some  yeftrt' 
that  there  is  no  financial  difficulty  in  providing  new  dwellings  for  the 
very  poor  on  the  sites  of  their  old  rookeries,  and  even  on  sile»  of 
much  greater  value.  In  other  words,  handsome  buildings  can  be 
erected  in  vide  thoroughfares  to  housn  the  doss  inhabiting  single- 
room  tcucnieuts,  and  to  yield  a  fair  interest  upon  the  outlay. 

The  first  buildings,  to  which  reference  will  be  made,  are  those 
which  now  stand  on  the  site  of  the  house  and  garden  formerly 
oecnpicd  by  the  Clerks  of  the  Peace  for  Surrey,  situated  at  the 
crossing  of  the  Kcnnington  and  Lambeth  Koa*Is,  and  known  as  Surrey 
Lodge,  a  name  still  retained  by  the  new  Industrial  BwclUngs.  The 
freehold  of  this  site  (about  half  an  acre  in  extent)  was  purchased  for 
£10,117  by  a  limited  company,  of  which  Mr.  H.  Brand,  M. P.  was 
chairman,  and  the  Hon.  A.  Grosvenor,  Mr.  Snicst  Hart,  MissCoos, 
and  others  were  dirertora.  Upon  the  land  thus  acquired,  new  build- 
ings were  erected  which  brought  up  the  total  outlay  of  the  company 
to  j£30j88G.  On  this  outlay,  we  find  from  last  year's  balance  sheet 
that  .€l,.5i!5  net  profit  has  been  made,  amounting  to  almost  exactly 
five  per  cent.  This  is  th<f  profit  for  the  third  year  since  the  erection 
of  the  buildings.  The  new  buildings  form  a  quadrangle  with  a  gordcu 
in  the  centre.  Two  blocks  of  tenement  dwellings  facing  the  Kcn- 
nington and  Lambeth  Roads  respectively,  enclose  two  sides  of  the 
garden,  irhile  the  two  remaining  sides  are  bounded  by  two  groupa 
of  separate  six-roonird  cottages — fifteen  in  all.  At  the  principal  angle 
IB  a  Urge  octagonal  tower^  containing  a  coffee  tavern  on  the  ground 
floor,  with  kitchen,  storc'rooms,  &c.,  in  the  basement,  a  club- 
room  on  the  first  floor,  twenty-four  separate  bedrooms  for  single  men 
above;   and  in  the  roof,  divided  by  a  fireproof  floor  from  all  bcacatlfe 
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it,  a  bundry  cxtciicliiijr  over  the  Hat  roof  of  the  Kcnnington  block 
and  iicccssibic  tu  ull  ifs  tcnauts.  Ou  the  ground  floor  of  both 
blocks  are  sho[)a  let  to  tr:uli>»meii  of  superior  class,  and  nbove 
them  arc  138  tenement  dwellings,  of  which  12S  ore  single  rooms. 
The  single  rooms  can  Ix:  eombined  to  suit  the  rcquircmeulii  of  the 
tenants  when  they  learn  the  adrantagc  of  more  rooms  than  one. 

This  in&tancc  is  one  in  which  a  frechuld  site  in  a  eumniandiiig 
position  and  not  previously  covered  with  dMclliugs  for  the  poor,  has 
i*ceii  successfully  devoted  to  this  purpose.  Let  us  now  refer  to  a 
sc  in  which  old  IcaAehold  tenement  liwcllings  have  been  pnllcd 
down  and  rchiiilt  so  as  to  suit  the  tenant*'  convenience.  A  short 
distance  further  west  than  Stratford  Place  there  is  a  narrow  opening 
in  Oxford  Street,  about  three  feet  wide,  c&lled  Gee's  Court.  Expand- 
ing somewhat,  this  reaches  Barrett's  Court,  which  is  in  a  line  with  it. 
Tliis  latter  was  formerly  a  court  of  tenement  houscti,  that  is  to  say,  of 
bouses  built  for  one  family  and  occupied  by  eight  or  more.  Thanks 
lu  Miss  Octavia  Uill,  the  greater  part  of  this  court  has  been  rebuilt 
to  suit  tenants  who  only  need  one  or  two  rooms  to  a  family.  On 
examining  one  of  these  blocks  it  will  he  found  that  the  ground  floor 
consists  partly  of  a  large  club-room  iu  which  the  tcuauts  are  periodi- 

ly  euterlaiiied^  and  partly  of  shops  with  living-rooms  bcliiml  them. 
nic  fir»t  and  upper  floors  arc  composed  of  tenements  of  ouc,  two, 
and  three  mom»«  earh  as  previously  described.  The  cost  of  this  block, 
which  contains  seveuty-ouc  tenements  [of  which  Gfty-threc  ai'e  single 
rooms),  u  club-room,  and  six  shops,  wan  i;;4,8u0.  It  returns  five  per 
cent,  on  this  outlay,  after  providing  for  the  dcprceiatjon  of  the  lease, 
but  deducting  ths  cost  of  the  elnb-room,  which  was  a  gift  to  the 
tcnanta. 

Other  examples  conld  be  quoted  in  which  the  same  results  have 
been  achicvctl  ou  freehold  sites  of  old  teucmcut  houses  in  AVhitc- 
chapel,  ncnr  Kdgware  Road,  and  elsewhere.  New  dwellings  have 
been  built  which  have  stood  the  test  of  some  years'  occupation,  and 
in  which  the  dillicult  problem  of  housing  the  lowest  stratum  of  the 
working  population  has  been  successfully  solved.  Perhaps  enough 
hw  been  advanced  to  show  that  there  is  no  insurmountable  financial 
ilifliculty  barring  the  way  to  improvement.  When  need  is  so  press- 
ing and  misery  so  heartrending,  it  is  something  to  be  able  to  remove 
one  difficulty.  It  must,  however,  be  added  that  the  successful  work- 
itij(  of  all  tho  buUdiogs  referred  to  depends  upon  careful  and 
experienced  management  by  properly  trained  workers,  and  without 
vuch  management  not  only  would  there  be  no  financial  return,  but 
tLc  state  of  the  tcuauts  would  be  quite  as  squalid  as  it  is  now  in  the 
okl  tenement  houses  where  the  inhabitauts  arc  left  to  themselves. 

From  the  examples  above  quoted,  it  nppcars  that  the  cost  of  a 
Mtiglc-ruom  teuement,  iueludiug  its  share  of  staircase,  balcony,  yaril. 
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laundry,  drying-ground,  water  fittings,  and  sanitary  appliances,  is  £59; 
and  if  built  on  land  at  10«.  per  foot  {i.e.  £20,000  per  acre,  era  ground 
rent  of  £800  per  acre),  the  annual  receipts  and  expenditure  ■would  be 
as  follow  : — 

Annual  Receipts. 

Kent  at  25.  6rf.  per  week        ....     £6  10     0 

Annual  Expenditube, 

Fire   per  cent,  dividend  on  first  outlay  &  a.     d. 

(£59) 2  19     0 

Rates,  taxes,  water  and  insurance       ..160 

Collection        066 

Ground  rents 0  18     0 

Balance  for  cost  of  repairs,  and  loss  by 

unlets 106 


0   10     0 


Two  and  sixpence  per  week  is  a  low  average  for  single-room  tene- 
ments ;  2*.  9rf.  nearer  tUe  market  price  in  proper  localities.  Higher 
prices  for  land  would  yield  the  following  results : — 

15*.  per  foot,  or  £30,000  per  acre,  4  per  cent,  dividend. 
20*.  per  foot,  or  £-iO,C0O  per  acre,  3  per  cent,  dividend. 

Elijah  Hoole. 


THE   CHKLSTIAN  REVOLUTION. 


I. 

IT  ia  a  aip^ificant  fact  that  the  Western  World  still  regulate*  its 
chronology  by  *'  the  year  of  our  Loitl,"  thereby  offering  testi- 
rooDT,  not  the  less  emphatic  because  it  is  largely  uuconscious,  to  the 
supreme  importance  of  Christianity  ia  the  annals  of  luaukind.  The 
hirlh  of  Ji'sus  Christ  in  an  obscure  hamlet  of  .Indffia  nearly  nineteen 
ccaturica  ago,  is  the  event  with  which  modem  history  opens;  uml 
this  event,  aa  a  matter  of  fact,  and  apart  from  all  theories  about 
Him,  was  the  sonrcc  of  a  movement  which  must  be  confessed  to  be  the 
greatest  of  Itcvolutions.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  it  has  long  been  the 
fiuhioii  to  overrate  the  extent  of  that  Revoluliou,  both  geographically 
and  spiritually.  Christianity  has  been  popularly  said  to  have  subdued 
the  world;  whereas  it  is  only  a  small  part  of  the  human  race  that 
has  Tpreived  it  in  any  form.  It  has  beeu  said  to  have  revealed  to 
men  the  knowledge  of  Uod,  and  to  have  "brought  life  and  immortality 
lo  light";*  whereas  it  is  indubitable  that  the  existence  of  a  Power 
ezterual  to  mau  and  divine,  the  sacrcduess  of  duty,  and  the  possi- 
bility or  certainty  of  life  and  retribution  beyond  the  grave,  were 
realized  and  proclaimed  by  many  earlier  systems  of  philosophy  and 
religion.  Still,  admitting  this,  and  much  else  which  might  be  justly 
nrged  to  the  same  effect,  we  may  yet  safely  agree  with  a  distinguished 
writer  of  our  own  day,  not  likely  to  exaggerate  the  claims  of  the 
religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  when  he  speaks  of  it  as  "  cc  fait  fdcond, 
unique,  grandiose  qui  s'appcllc  Christianiime."  Christianity,  for 
more  cUau  a  thousand  yearn,  has  fashumrd  the  thouglits,  the  beliefs, 
the  aspirations,  of  tlic  foremost  races  of  mankind.  It  bos  done  more 
than  anything  else  to  shape  the  current  of  Kuropcan  history,  and  of 

•  A  tnittnuislnt i'-n  ol  tJio  Autliurizcil  Vcraii>n :  the  renJcriiig  i>f  tiic  Vulgat*-,  "  iUunai- 
Mvit  KUtem  vttaui  vt  iucoi niptioueui  j^wr  Kvaii^vliutu,"  i«  tiiucv  kccunitc. 
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the  history  of  the  world.  Thus  much,  no  competent  authority  of 
any  school  will  deny,  whatever  may  be  his  own  individual  views  or 
feelings  about  it.  In  the  present  paper  I  propose  to  inquire  how, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  Cliristianity  has  done  this ;  to  consider  what  the 
chief  notes  of  the  Christian  Revolution  are;  and  so  to  endeavour  to 
seize  and  exhibit  its  inner  meaning,  as  a  movement  of  thought  and 
a  determining  factor  in  the  career  of  humanity. 


II. 

It  will,  as  I  apprehend,  be  admitted  by  well-nigh  all  who  read 
these  words  of  mine,  that  Jesus  Christ,  whatever  may  be  our  private 
thoughts  about  Him  and  His  work,  and  whether  or  no  we  find 
a  sufficient  explanation  of  Him  in  any  "  aggregate  of  conditions," 
is  the  greatest  figure  in  the  world's  history :  a  Teacher  quite  unique 
among  those  who  have  placed  human  life  and  human  aspirations 
upon  a  higher  level.  Hence  it  is,  that  a  well-marked  class  of 
minds,  confined  to  no  one  school,  have  ever  delighted  to  regard 
Him  as  the  supreme  expression  of  Divine  Thought.  Thus  the 
author  of  the  fourth  Gospel :  "  And  the  Word  was  made  Flesb  and 
dwelt  among  us."  And  so  Spinoza :  "  -Eterna  sapientia  sese  in 
omnibus  rebus,  maxime  in  humana  mente,  omniam  maxime  in 
Christo  Jesu  manifestavit."*  Putting  aside,  then,  for  the  moment 
all  theological  theories  about  the  Person  and  teachings  of  the  Prophet 
of  Nazareth,  let  us  inquire,  what  was  the  ideal  which  He  set  before  the 
world  ?  He  himself  spake  of  the  fire  which  He  had  come  to  bring 
upon  earth.  AVhat  was  the  divine  spark  which  kindled  it  ?  "What- 
ever view  we  may  take  as  to  the  date,  authorship,  or  authority  of 
the  docnmeuts  that  make  up  the  Xew  Testament,  it  is  incontestable 
that  eighteen  hundred  years  ago  a  Teacher  lived  among  the  green 
hills  and  clear  streams  of  Galilee,  and  gathered  around  Him  a  little 
band  of  disciples,  for  the  most  pai*!  humble  and  unlettered  men, 
who  gained  their  bread  by  daily  toil :  that  His  life  of  poverty, 
humility,  and  detachment  from  family  ties  was  spect  in  incul- 
cating religious  and  ethical  doctrine,  and  was  crowned  by  an 
ignominious  death ;  that  His  infinence  did  not  die  with  Him : 
nay,  that  it  was  vastly  enhanced  after  His  departure  from  the  scene 
of  His  ministry :  so  that,  according  to  His  own  word.  His  followers 
did  greater  works  than  Himself;  works  which  are  not  bygone  but  are 
with  us,  fruitfully  operant  unto  this  day.  Now  what  was  His  teaching? 
About  Its  essential  character  there  can  be  no  question  at  al].t     Thus 

•  If.  xxL  -4.     So  ia  the  Ethic  he  sp«aks  «.•[  -Spiritxis  Chruti.  hoc  est  D«  ul««." 
The  ijn^stioa  bcisg.  '*  %\~hat  did  v.'hr.«t  Vaoh ! "  then  an  three  soaTves  of  evidoiM, 
diffeii.!!^  in  ^-^ue.  ^xvnling  Co  lh«ir  acknovW^vl  o^jxtucaa  to  Une  tim«  ot  His  teadung. 
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it  is  clcir  that  tbe  fatherhoofl  of  God — not  the  God  merely  of  the 
Hebrcvis  l^ut  of  all  the  faiutlicit  of  the  earth,  untu  whom  all  live — 
was  the  firat  and  dotuiuaiit  thought  that  breathed  through  His 
dtsrourscs.  This  doctrine,  1  say,  of  the  filial  rclatioushii)  of  man 
to  (iod,  of  the  ofluiity  of  the  better  sidr;  of  human  nature  with  the 
Divine,  ivas  the  fount  from  which  His  moral  and  i-cligious  teach- 
ing ttowed.  Injuries  are  to  be  forgiven.  Why  V  Because,  "  if  yo 
forgive  not  nieu  their  trespasses,  neither  will  your  Heavenly  Father 
forgive  your  trespasses."  Enemies  arc  to  he  loved  ;  those  who  curse 
arc  to  be  blessed ;  those  who  hate,  to  be  benetited  ;  those  who  per- 
Mcntc,  to  be  prayed  for.  Why?  That  yc  may  liC  the  cliildrcn  of 
your  I'atlicr  which  is  tu  Heaven,  fur  He  makctb  His  8Uu  to  shine  ou 
the  evil  and  ou  tho  gow),  and  scndetb  rain  on  the  just  and  on  the 
utijust  Pcrfectiou  is  to  be  aimed  at.  Why  ?  Because  your  Fnther 
which  is  in  Heaven  is  perfect.  Solicitude  about  the  ucccssitic?  of 
life  is  condemned.  Why  ?  Because  your  Heavenly  Father  kuon'cth 
that  ye  have  need  of  all  these  things.  He  fecdeth  the  fowls  of  the 
Ktr ;  nrc  ye  not  much  better  than  they?  He  arrayeth  the  lilies  of 
the  ticld,  as  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was  not  arrayed  ;  shall  He  not 
munh  more  clothe  you  ?  Continuance  in  prayer  is  cnjoinctl.  Why  ? 
Because  if  ye  Ireing  evil  know  how  to  give  good  gifts  unto  your 
children,  how  much  more  shall  your  Father,  which  is  iu  Heaven,  give 
good  things  nnto  them  that  ask  Him  ?  Purity  of  intention  is  pre- 
scribed.    Why  ?     Because  your  Father  sccth  iu  secret.      T-his  is  the 

Tb«M  v«  the  t'liurch,  tbc(;os}Ml*,  the  Kpiitles;  an<l  nil  three  ogre« io  tha points  of  Itlii 
te*(^bi£  nt>«'n  wUicli  1  .tin  niiM~  tnHistm^-.  Xi-vt,  aji  to  tlicir  relative  wtirth.  The  I  'liiircli 
(l|c«*eut«u  ty  Justin  ^loriyr,  Irctmus,  TcnulliAn,  JLppoIytus,  and  in  dome  ileKKe  by 
Origen  ftnil  ('lemont  (•(  AlexAn<1n.a,  ^ivra  \is  thu  viuM' of  (.'lirUt's  <1r>etnuo  wlncll  was 
aoeeptod  by  the  i:xvi\i  )>'xly  ti(  Uia  followers  alKmt  thu  year  a.  i>.  liOu.  Tlic  Uospcl*.  cwu 
if  wv  itiVt  our  t\xa>\  witli  tlio  most  extreme  criticism,  ehow  what  was  hcM  t<etwt«n 
A.P.  ItiO  Mid  .V  It.  KM).  But  the  EiiiiUea  of  St.  I'aul  to  the  Tlicsnlotiiktia,  GiilatiaiiJ, 
Kbfluiui,  AUii  (.'onQtliiAnR.  tli«  l''int  Kjiistlo  of  ±>t.  I'ctrr.  the  K[iLfttW  of  bt.  Jame*.  ftiiil  the 
Apoc^>r>fw— lilt  AiitlifUtic  licynmi  contrrtvoray-caatds  as  to  f^et  hack  withiii  A  ntiott 
gvoet   -     !.  '.'  '     '  V-  ikath  ;  ctrtninly  tu  far  hnck  ns  ad.  6U.     Ah  much  must  be 

mid  '  it:^.  So  far  At,  t!ii-y  arc  t:<.>iiteii>;><>rAr>'  nitli  St.  Pnal.      A;.'.iin, 

"  ■  ■■'  '  '■■  ly  thi;  \^{CE,  but  ttui  rimiii  inciilt^iitit  uf  llio  IHrinc  Lif«, 

I  in  fixed  ^nil  tnwlitions  or  ca^■t:ll«tu  \n\\\  whi;^  our 

'  -L  ciiiiiief^tiuii.  HO  tluil  Vie  ath  nut  ri<ituct!>l  tii  tlif  alualy 

<<[  'iHii  iLJi^iiKiitAry  •ioouuieiita  >u  are  left  whsn  cnticiam  hna  ilone  ita  wone  unon  the 

■h>i|i-I>       Wc  -ill-  Ktiil  in  jniaBCttsiou  of  St.  raul'H  uui|UC!stiotic«^l  wrilinga  ;  we  etill  liavc 

tljt    ■   .  the  First  Kpistle  of  St.  I'otcr.  ami  the  Kpiaslo  of  St.  .'luimt.     Ont  of 

Uic.  lit  "f  Khv  twu  Kjiifitlcs  last  ruoiitinuwl,  it  is  «»y  tocoDBtnict  a  doctrine 

nil)  I  '  '  "'v  utilargo,  Aiid  dii  not  in  Any  di-^rec  motlify.  ^t.  I'&nl  in  not,  indeed, 

1  diT  '  '!ri"l.  nnr  imisit  wo  forgut  t.luit  he  ri^iiiiiiiifil  n  Jcwioh  thuolojpAn, 

'  ( II  :ri.  liling  'in  the  >*«rinoiioi>  the  Mount ;  nvvvrtliGlvAD,  wo  can  truce 

'  ■.  though  dealt  with  iu  uaubll«  spirit,  and  from  rq  axioniatio 

y.     ThiiB  wo  may  view-  thti  tto^j^ri  at  n  dinlance  of  twenty 

;   3  liiintir'.'\l  or  ^  hundred  and  fifty,  from  the  e%'cntB  which  it  reliiteflu 

irjilctely  iort;ottc»  by  unnirni  eritii-.t.      It  foll'ini".  iii  eoiintc,  that  when 

■■•-'    '   ■      r :  '■    nt,  wc  can  .ir:;ii<.-  iji>t  only  for  tho  (>'jtf>-:l,  l»nt  the 

nt.-n»  and    fiiUit-.i.'i  -aro  atrt')ii^  eviilenco  that  wliat 
■jl:;.  :_L_L .  j_  ..,■.  J'  trnditivii,  but  the  very  speech  of  L'hnst  opun 

ihf  lijn  of  ilu  ttnt  riiocipieb. 
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Hrst  pp-eat  note  of  the  teoching  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  cthiral  precc| 
delivered  by  Htm  contain  little  or  nothing  that  was  novel  in  the  Morl 
or  to  vbich  the  iinnsfiisted  reason  of  mnukiod  might  not  attain. 
It  has  been  »<aid,  and  1  believe  truly^  that  there  is  not  one  of  thf 
which  might  nut  be  paralleled  from  the  maxims  of  earlier  Habl 
But  what  is  new  in  the  Kvangelical  teaching  is  the  sanction  on  whi^ 
it  rests  those  precepts,  the  supernatural  motive  whirh  it  imparts 
right  actiou.  I  do  not,  of  course,  mean  that  ihe  cunccptiou  of 
Fatherhood  of  God  was  new.  What  I  mean  is,  that  it  wns  presented 
by  Jesus  Christ  in,  if  I  may  so  speak,  a  new  light,  and  from  a  mc 
abstract  doctrine  was  changed  into  a  living  and  life-giving  prinei] 
of  conduct. 

Such,  then,  was  the  first  great  note  of  the  teaching  of  Christ :  i\ 
exhibition  of  the  Divine  Paternity  as  a  vital  reality  and  the  first 
realities.  The  second,  no  less  clear  and  unmistakable,  is  }Iis  procl 
mation  of  Himself  as  a  Teacher  come  from  God  in  a  veri,-  special  ni 
■unique  sense  :  as  the  way  to  God,  by  virtue  of  a  Divine  SonsUip 
the  indwelling  in  Himself  of  the  Divinity;*  as  the  Deliverer  of  m 
from  the  tymuny  of  that  lower  self,  whereby  they  were  held  bact 
from  the  Suf^rcmc  GoihI  :  as  Ihe  Ucalcr  of  human  nature  lying  wouuc 
and  half  dead,  and  unable  to  take  one  step  forward  towards  its  ti 
country,  which  is  God.  The  claims  Mhich  He  made  for  Himself 
only  transcend  in  degree  those  of  any  other  prophet,  of  any  oth 
founder  of  a  religion,  but  are  different  in  kind.  Aud  uuquesliooal 
those  claims  were  both  the  grounds  of  His  uoudcmnatioh  and  cieeu- 
tion,  and  the  canee  of  the  marvellous  triumphs  of  Hia  faith.  Hi 
we  are  in  the  region,  not  of  conjecture,  but  of  fact.  Whnt  vaa 
vhich,  so  to  speak,  niailc  the  Christian  Church  ?  It  was  aaaurec 
no  system  or  theory,  mcst  assuredly  no  exhibition  of  thaumatu 
power,  M'hicli  nltraeted  men  to  Jesus  Christ,  hut  the  irrc!}i»tii 
influence  of  scul  upcii  sonl.  And  to  those  who  fortook  all,  and  took 
their  cross  and  followed  Him — such  renunciation,  such  self-dex-) 
tion.  He  wanied  them,  were  the  very  conditions  of  His  disciplckhip — 
He  exhibited  no  set  of  doctrines,  no  code  of  laws,  but  Hintstdf, 
being,  in  very  deed,  that  Truth  whicli  is  the  supreme  desire  of  tl 
soul.  Daily  to  converse  with  the  Master,  ever  to  ponder  HU_ 
words  and  His  deeds,  gradually  to  drink  into  Uis  mind,  lo  wean  t] 
heart  from  all  earthly  affection,  even  the  tenderest  and  the  pm 

*  M.  Itcoaii  Itaa  ]i<iii)l<il  nut,  tiiily  rtioiiKli.  tlial  tlx*  |ioi:iiIiii  ruim]  iu  Jai!u» 
j'*te»l  (»r  stuli  a  dcolainlinti.  aikI  mob  not  likely  to  hestw-ckeil  liy  it.     "•  La  cnryi 
<«riiiiDS  liiininicB  tunt  Hen    incAruatioi  s  t\«  lactiltta    uii  de    ^iuasai:'-  *    -'' 
|4^'|>aii<)ue;  1r»Siiii}|ii;vlniiii>  |«»iC'ilai(  t>t  tria  k- aiitiic  titn|w  tinUinuitiai 
<)u  tin    idciitirait   avcc  la  ^ntTitU-  \  citii  d«  l>itii.     Dcput*  \txtt  <Ic  deu> 
epcculatifs  du  judAiaiiiti  He  InisjimiC  allvr  ru  |  ciicluiot  du  fNito  di-H  ittrromi^n  oiittlnc 
aifc  k-s  attribute  divius  ou  atLc  »rt*iDis  ex{>r«HiifDB  qu'oD  rafl^ttAJi  a  ia  dintut^" 
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unlit  it  could  be  siid :  "I  itrc,  aud  yet  not  I,  but  CUriiit  tbat  lireth 
in  me" — thi«  was  tbe  spiritual  discipline  undergone  by  His  scholars 
in  the  deaert,  or  oq  tbe  momitaiu,  or  by  tUe  lake.  Aud  wUcu  the  Cruss 
had  taught  the  supreme  lesson  of  sacrifice,  of  bumiliatiun,  of  self- 
cou'jnniing  charity,  and  the  disciples  went  everywhere  prcRching  the 

Vord,  tbe  Ic^sou  which  they  taught  was  prcciaely  tliat  which  they  had 
learnt.  "  We  preach  not  ouraelvea,  but  Christ  Je^us  the  Lord/'  is 
the  testimony  of  one  of  them :  and  it  is  applicable  to  all.  The  Gospel 
which,  as  St.  Paul  reminds  the  Corinthians,  he  delivered  to  thciu, 
which  they  also  received,  and  wherein  they  stood,  aud  by  which  they 
were  saved,  was  no  catalogue  of  dogmas,  but  the  manifestation  of  a 
Person  in  whom  tbe  eternally  ideal  had  become  the  historically  real, 
and  wlui  claimed  for  Uimsclf  tbe  heart  of  man,  to  reign  there  as  in 
His  pniiKJr  throne.*  And  every  record  of  the  Apostolic  age  bears 
ffitnc^s  that  this  was  the  message  which  was  everywhere  proclaimed. 
Do  not  let  na  shut  our  eyes  to  a  plain  fact  uf  history.  It  was  no 
doctrine  of  sweetness  aiul  light,  no  enthu<<iasm  of  humanity,  but  the 
Person  of  Jesus  Christ,  at  once  human  qdiL  diviuc,  which,  as  they 
g:azed  upon  it,  uplifted  on  the  ero^s,  smote  dotpn  in  masterful  contri- 
tion the  orthodox  Pharisee  and  the  Sadducean  materialist  of  decadent 
Judaea,  the  agnostic  philosuphcr  uf  captive  (j  recce,  the  stately 
ma*i.ttrate  and  tbe  rude  soldier  of  Imperial  Rome.  He  it  was. 
His  head  crutvued  with  thorns,  His  cye^  full  of  tears.  His  visage 
marred  more  than  any  man's,  His  Hmbs  dislocated  and  rent,  in 
whom  tender  virgins  discerned  the  fairest  among  ten  thousand,  the 
altogether  lovely,  and  would  have  no  other  :tpou!<e  for  time  or  for 
eternity.  Women  whose  whole  lives  were  a  pollution  did  but  look 
(ID  Him,  in  His  ineffable  sorrow,  aud  the  passion  of  desire  was  expelled 
by  the  stronger  passion  of  compunction.  Old  men  aud  little  eh i hi ren, 
by  tbe  vision  of  Him,  were  inspired  with  a  love  stronger  than  death. 
The  aged  bishop,  journeying  to  the  place  where  the  lions  awaited 
him,  "  still  alive,  but  longing  to  die,"  writes  to  his  flock,  "  Now 
do  I  begin  to  be  Christ's  disciple."  The  sweet  Syracusau 
maiden  looks   calmly  upon   her  bleeding  bosom,  mutilated  hy  the 

•rsctnitor's knife, as  she  reflects:  "I  shall  not  be  less  beautiful  iu  the 

res  (if  my  heavenly  bridegroom."  Sauctus  the  deacon,  bis  limbs 
covered  with  plates  of  burning  brass,  so  that  his  body  was  one 
eatire  wound  aud  deprived  of  the  form  of  man,  would  but  any  to 
all  the  questions  of  bis  tormentors,  "  I  am  a  Christian  :"  and  as 
those    who   stood    by   testified,  remained  upright  and  unshrinking, 

bathed  and  strengthened  iu  the  heavenly  well  of  living  water  which 
lowed  from  the  Heart  of  Christ."    They  endured,  that  noble  army 

*  "  IldMbu  tans  IaIU  aat  aatiinv,  nt  Klienmn  aoD  v«tit  admiltere,  Mil  aoloii  vult  cor 
,«l  tuiijoAii  rex  in  praprio  thronij  i«dcre," — Sk  itniMvow  Ckritti,  I.  ii.  o.  7* 
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of  martyrsj  in  the  Rtrcngtb  of  Him  wLom,  not  having  seen,  they 
loved.  The  one  feeling  wliich  domiimted  them  and  their  bretlireii 
who  gazed  with  envy  iipou  their  jixsisiuii,  aud  wiio  reared  their 
humble  shrines,  was  that  they  were  Tiot  their  own,  but  were  bought 
with  a  price :  that  their  life— their  true  life — was  hid  with 
Christ  in  God.  1  k  now  of  no  more  conspicuous  instance  of 
oTermastcringr,  blinding  prejudioo,  than  that  which  is  nttbrded  by 
those  who  can  read  the  early  history  of  the  Chritttiau  Church,  tlie 
Acts  of  the  Martyrs,  the  Peristephauou  of  Prudcntius— that  sublime 
monument  of  primitive  failh  aud  worship — and  not  discern  this  moit 
patent  fact.  The  Person  of  Christ,  in  whom,  as  they  believed,  dwelt  i 
the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily,  was  all-iu-ali  to  these  eai 
disciples  of  Him,  nnd  was  the  direct  source  whence  they  derived 
their  rule  of  life,  in  its  highest  aud  lowest  details.  It  was  as  though 
men  had  acquired  a  uew  spiritual  sense.  Why  did  they  cease  froiu  sin  ? 
Because  Chri.it  bore  onr  sins  in  His  own  body  on  the  tree,  that  we 
being  dead  from  sin  should  live  unto  righteousucas.  Why  did  they 
practise  aclf-deuial  V  Uecausc  Christ  also  pleased  not  Himself. 
Why  did  they  exhibit  patience  whco  for  conseienee  sake  towards 
they  endured  grief.  Buffering  wrongfully?  Hccause  Christ  suffc 
for  us,  leaving  us  au  esample.  Why  did  they  abstain  from  flesl 
lasts  ?  Because  their  members  were  the  members  of  Christ.  Why 
they  count  as  joy  torments  most  hateful  to  flesh  and  blood  ?  Bccai 
they  thereby  became  partakers  of  Christ's  sufferings.  The  wh( 
matter  is  summed  up  in  the  precept  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippiai 
"  Let  that  mind  he  in  you  which  was  in  Christ,"  Christianity  ohani 
men's  lives  by  changing  their  ideal  of  life.  To  put  before 
the  ideal,  the  supernatural  ideal  of  the  Lord  from  Hcai 
and  to  incite  them  to  copy  it — that  is  the  whole  secret 
the  Christian  llevolution.  Whether  or  uo  wc  are  to  believe 
legend  which  n-^rcscnts  the  dying  Emperor  to  have  said  :  '*'  Galilean 
— Tlion  hast  conqnered  !"*  the  words  express  the  liivml 
exact  truth.  The  victory  of  Chrisiianily  was  the  pcraoi 
victory  of  its  Founder.  It  was  no  body  of  doctrine,  no  code 
ethics,  but  the  Prophet  of  Nazareth  Himself,  whom  men  slew 
liaDged  upon  a  tree,  that  triumphed  over  the  majesty  of 
Casars,  and  founded  upon  the  ruios  of  the  ancieut  lloman  polity] 
mightier  aud  more  enduring  empire. 


•  I  luppose  tb*  XtriVijKot  ro\i>Qw  nf  TheMlorvt— auctor  miJii  raldi;  MiH{>ectU3  — 
be  relr^atr^l  to  Uiv  domain  of  tlt«  fabiiloRS,  liut  it  ii  otm  d(  tboM  Isbloi  tliU  arc 
tliia  most  fucti. 
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III. 

This,  tlicn,  was  tlie  great  idea  which  underlay  the  Christian  Itcvo- 

ition;  the  idea  of  Uod^  the  ITnivcraal  Fa'.hcr,  revealed  '^in  the  fuii; 

Tof  Jesus  Christ."     This  was   the  scpil  ivhirh,  to  use  the  Kvangelioal 

ftimilitutlej  the  great  Sovrcr  cast  into  the  religious  couscieuce  of  uiau- 

^jkiiult  and  which  lu  due  scasuii  was  to  8priiig  up  into  such  a  mighty 

larvcst.     As  the  oak  is  potentially  in  the  acorn,  so  in  this  one  idea 

is  the  whole  doctiiue  and  discipline  of  ;hc  Christiou  Church,  which 

i»  but  "  the  expanded  Gospel/'     "  He  must  reign/'  the  Apostle  says, 

"  until  He   hath  put  all   His  enemies   under  His  feet/'      But   that 

regimen  implies  a  code  of  laws  nod  a  polity.     Accordiugly,  the  work 

uf  the  Chui'ch  in  the  Brst  four  centuries  was  the  orgauiituttoUfUpou 

definite  hascs^  uf  the  Christian  society.     To  systematize  her  teaching 

ftbout  God  was  the  primary  task  to  which  she  addressed  herself. 

The  c<<iseucc  of  Iior  doctrine  is  summed  up  in  the  Pauline  proposition 

that  *'  Christ  was  declared  to  be  the  Son  of  God  with  iiower,  acconl- 

mg  to  the  Spirit  of  Holiness  by  the  rcsurrcctioa  from  the  dead/' 

Hence  ahe  formulates  the  most  philosophical  of  her  dogmas  ;  nnd  in 

the  word  Trinity,  ilrst  ii8e<l  by  Theophilns,  towards  the  end  of  the 

lecond  ccutury,  sums  up  this,  the  greatest  of  the  mysteries  of  her 

creed.      It  waa  in  the  aainc  century  that  Tcrtullian  insisted  upon  the 

coQsabstantiatity  of  the  ^on  with    the  Almighty  Father.     In  the 

next  Origeu  maintained  His  eternal  geucration.    l^arly  in  the  fourth 

ceuturi*  Atlianasius  arises  to  contend  for  "  tcic  proportion  of  faith/' 

uid  the  Council  of  Nica^a  cmho<lics  it  in   the  wcU-Lnown  symltul, 

enlarged  some    fifty  years    afterwards  at   Constantinople   by   more 

kjircci&c  statements  about  the  Holy  Ghost  ;*  aud  so  cast  iuto  the  form 

Irhich  it  has  since  malutuincd.     Thus,  after  a  succession  uf  triumphs 

oyer  the  fantasies  and   phantoms  of  Jewish   and  Pagan  speculation 

did  the  Church  build  herself  up  in  her  own  field  of  thought,  as  the 

JLr'hristiau  mind  worked  from  dogma  to  dogma,  while  at  tlie  same 

ic  ahe  was  slowly  but  surely  winning  her  victory  over  the  Imperial 

power  which  rightly  recognized  in  her  au  irrcconclUhlc  foe.  The  very 

fuudamental  j)rinciple  upou  which  the  Empire  rested  was  that   no 

organLXatiun  distinct  from  its  own  could  exist  side  by  side  with  it, 

The  Church,  upon  the  other  liand,  claimed  to  he  a  kingdom,  spiritual 

it    is   true,   but   visible,    with  a  right   to   rule,  direct,   condemn  or 

nbsolvc  her  subjects,  in  complete  independence  of  other  authority. 

Intcrun),  organic  unity  was  one  of  her  main  notes,  marking  her  otV 

from  the  other  two  great  religious  of  Buddhism  aiul  Islam,  which, 

*  Thin  t»rm  wms  tiwd  vcrj*  va^jiicly  in  tlie  Enrly  X'htircb.    CAnlinxl  Kpwm*n  rv- 
r\.» :  "  Thd  wor<I  SgiiHt,  if  Uic  FjLllion  aro  to  lie  ifur  fkiioailurn,  sunictiincs  tuoaoa 
klniubtv  (.nxl  without  <liatiiicti<m  oT  L'er*0lu,  somvtimes  the  8011.  anil  awn:  i;oinniuuly 
'UuB  ifuly  Ohmi.'' — See  UU  "  Athanuiui,"  roL  ii.  i>.  3'>l. 
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like  her,  claim  universality.  It  was  tlie  most  slriktitg  (lifl'erence 
between  her  and  ihe  cuits  and  pbilosopbies  which  surrounded  her 
in  the  Horaan  Empire ;  the  difference,  I  meau,  which  would  most 
forcibly  strike  the  Imperinl  nil tliori ties,  nnd  whicli,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  was  the  lery  gist  ui'  their  accusutious  of  her.  True  was  tlio 
instinct  wlitcli  prompted  the  unbelieving  Jews  of  Thcisalouica  to 
raine  against  St.  Paul  and  St.  Silas  the  cry  of  cuntraTcning  the 
decrees  of  Ciesar  by  saying,  "  there  is  another  king,  one  Jcsns." 
It  was  a  chartce  of  lata  fnajfilat ;  the  charge  that,  of  all  others, 
would  appeal  strongly  to  the  rulers  of  the  Uomau  State,  and  most 
strongly  to  the  best  among  them :  to  men  like  Trajan,  Antoninus, 
Marcus  AurcHus,  and  Hadrian,  who  believed  the  cause  of  civilization 
to  he  bound  up  with  the  Empire,  which,  aa  the  Greek  rfactoriaaa 
said,  with  the  picturesque  exaggeration  of  his  profcDBion,  had  made 
of  the  world  one  city ;  for  which  the  great  geographer  of  antiquity 
claimed  that  "  it  had  taught  humanity  to  man."  Well  might  those 
politic  princes,  as  they  sun-eyed  from  their  high  place  their  teou- 
menieal  domaiu,  and  considered  the  spleudour  of  the  literary  uid 
philosophical  achievements,  the  sagacity  of  the  jurisprudence,  the 
magnificence  of  the  organization,  guarded  by  "the  immense  majesty 
of  the  lloraan  peace" — well  might  they  have  detcrniinod  to  put 
down  by  the  severest  measures  a  revolutiouary  sect  that  counted 
all  this  greatness  as  dross  in  com]>arison  of  a  visionary  life  to  come, 
preached  by  One  who  was  de^id,  and  whom  His  fanatical  followers 
affirmed  to  be  alive,  and  shortly  to  return  to  judge  the  world  by  fire. 
If  ever  KuUurkampf  was  set  on  foot  with  a  clear  show  of  justitication 
it  was  this ;  and  we  know  how  vigorously  it  was  carried  on  for  wcU- 
nigh  three  centuries — with  wide  intci'vols  of  peace,  indeed — from 
the  crucifixioii  of  Jesus  Christ,  in  a.d.  29,  to  the  promulgation  of  tlic 
Kdict  of  Toleration  iu  a.d.  313.  It  failed.  The  ^-ictory  remained  with 
the  spiritual  order.  Haganiitm  may  be  said  to  have  becu  coiiijuercd 
with  its  own  weapon.  It  recognized  no  law  hut  the  right  of  the 
strongest ;  and  love  is  stronger  thau  death.  Of  what  arait  to  slay 
men  who  counted  not  their  lives  dear  in  the  service  of  their  invisible 
King — nay,  who  judged  that,  by  losing  their  lives  for  Him,  they,  in 
the  truest  sense,  found  them  ?  Such  power  bad  the  religiou  of 
Jesus  Christ,  when,  to  use  the  bold  phrase  of  St.  Jerome,  "  the  blood, 
of  our  Lord  was  )'et  warm,  aud  faith  in  Him  Mas  still  glowing  among^ 
believers/' 

The  Council  of  Nieiea,  in  a.d.  325,  is  the  outward  symbol  of  the 
victory  of  Christiauity.  The  prolonged  endeavour  of  the  Kmpirc  to 
suppress  it  had  failed.  Tlie  engacious  miud  of  Constantine  coDceived 
the  idea  of  using  it  as  the  bond  to  Imld  the  Empire  togetlicr.  He 
himself  attributes  his  resolve   to  convoke  tlie  assembly  tu  "  a  kind 
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of  DiriDfl  inspiration."  Unqncrtionably  its  meeting  wm  a  most 
I  us  crcat,  as  well  as  a  d«rply  significant  sign  of  the  times. 

I  ise  t<j  thelmprrial  letter,  three  hundred  and  sixteen  biiihops 

repaired  to  that  little  town  of  Asia  Minor  from  every  quarter  of  the 
Itoman  Krapire ;  rj  otKovfiivif,  the  inhabited  world,  as  it  wos  wout  to  be 
Mllcd,  in  ignorant  disdain  of  the  vast  regions  lying  l)eyond  ita  liordera. 
Tlie  geographicnl  limits  of  the  Empire  and  the  Church  were  indeed 
prftotieally  tin?  same,*  Only  two  prelates  who  owned  no  allegiance 
to  Ctesar  attended  the  synod — John,  a  Persian  bishop,  and  Thcophilus, 
a  Scythiftn.  It  doen  not  fall  within  my  plan  to  dwell  upon  the 
proceeding*!  of  this  august  n^semhly,  the  special  function  of  which 
was  to  put  before  ihc  world  the  clear  image  of  Christ  and  Hii 
kingdom.  I  merely  point  to  it  as  the  outward  visible  sign  nf  the 
pTOgreM  made  by  the  Christian  Revolution  in  three  centuries.  The 
words  of  the  Thessalonican  Jews  had  been  strangely  verified  by  the 
eoFursc  of  events.  The  faith  preached  by  St.  Paul  and  St.  Silas  had 
indeed  tnmod  the  world  upside  down.  Crosar  bad  acknowledged  the 
supremacy  of  that  other  king,  "  one  Jeaus^''  whom  they  had  pro- 
claimed. 

And  now  let  us  go  on  to  consider  that  Revolution  a  little  more 
cloiely,  and  inquire  what  was  its  effect  upon  the  individual  men  on 
whom  it  wrought^  and  tipon  the  civil  society  which  is  man's  normal 
state.  Vt'c  shall  see  this  beat  and  most  clearly  by  surveying  one  man, 
in  whose  writings  we  have  not  only  the  most  complete  revelation  of 
the  workings  of  an  individual  mind  which  human  literature  offers, 
and  the  mnst  vind  image  of  the  society  in  which  he  lived,  but  also 
the  adumbration^  as  in  high  dream  and  solemn  vision^  of  the  age  which 
waft  to  come,  and  which  he,  more  than  any  one  else,  was  to  mould 
and  shape.  I  speak  of  St.  Augustine,  "  Thommc  Ic  plus  etonuant 
de  P^glise  Latine,"  as  M.  Villemain  well  terms  him,  who  sums  up  in 
himself  the  results  of  four  centuries  of  moral  and  spiritual  transition, 
and  who  cast  Christian  thought  into  the  form  in  which  it  was  to  rule  the 
western  world  for  a  thousand  years ;  whose  mind  was  as  some  vast  lake, 
into  which  flowed  the  many  streams  of  primitive  Christian  speculation, 
thenhigical  and  metaphysical,  and  whence  issued  the  two  great  rivers 
of  medtieral  philosophy,  the  dogmatic  and  the  mystical,  which  were  to 
moke  glad  the  city  of  God. 

The  life  of  St.  Augustine  extends  from  a.d.  354  to  a.d.  430.  Us 
Gstemal  incidents   are  so  well  known  that  it  will  not  be  necessary 

•  There  IB  eTirrrmt'ly  litllo  erideoce  regarding  tho  tprend  of  Climtiaoity  without  tlia 
hmila  <if  ll  !*i  tho  Unt  tiir«e  centuries,  and  I  very  much  doubt  whether,  with 

tli«  cisae]ft:  nf  Penis,  it  wns  cnrrieil  tuuuli  lievnnd  tho  Uomiiii  frontier.     The 

nafv.1;:'  ■        ■  .-'wi  tvt  the  contniry  view  from  Justin  Martyr  t'"  Dial,  cuui  Trj-p  " 

1  117  ,  '  ■  r :  11,  ^-'  Adv.  Judbwe,"  0.  7).  and  Origen  ("  Contra  Ceiwim,"  !.  27  ii  H), 
%n>  en-K ./.:_.  .-:.■  1.  r,,.r.i  ■  ■'"jireration§:  kikI.  ns  erideuity,  Irotueoi  ["  Adr.  Her."  1.  x,  6} 
i>  >[ic^kiiL(^  of  Gf.  ..cea  at  the  empir*. 
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here  to  dwell  upon  them.  What  renders  him  of  peculiar  importance  to 
us,  aad  especially  for  my  prcscut  purpose,  is  that  he  has  laid  bare  for  us 
bis  inner  life.  There  is  not  uue  of  his  writiug.s  which  does  not  do  for  us 
in  its  measure,  and  as  it  were  by  the  way  and  unpremeditatedly,  what  is 
done  more  fully,  and  of  set  purpose,  in  the  "  Coufcssions  :"  ih; 
wonderful  history  of  a  soul,  writteu  as  if  in  "  starlight  and  immo 
tears,"  which  is,  perhaps,  the  greatest  treatise  of  mystical  pbilosop' 
which  the  world  possesses :  great,  not  only  in  the  high  intellect 
power  whieli  breathes  throughout  it,  but  in  its  purity,  its  sanity, 
self- re  press  ion.  Here  he  shows  us  how  it  was  that  the  faitb  of 
Christ  subdued  hira,  and  brought  him  into  that  captivity  which  is 
true  liberty,  and  what  the  change  was  which  it  wrought  in  him. 
Let  us  listen  to  the  talc  which  he  unfolds. 


IT. 


UlUJ^I 


But  first  we  will   glance  at  the  conditions  of  bis  age     It  would 
be  as  nnphilosophieal  to  leave  them  out  as  it  would  be  to  consider 
nothing  else  but  them.     It  was  the  age,  theu,  when  the  great  fabric 
of  imperial  power  which  had  been  raised  upon  the  mins  of  Roman 
liberty    was    hastening  to    its    foil.     Seventeen   years   before    St, 
Augustine  was  burn    the  first  division  of  the   Kmpire     took    place 
between  the  sons  of  Constantino.     The  year  before  his  birth  wit- 
nessed the  soldering  together  of  the  fragments  under  Constantius  ; 
the  year  afterwards  there  is  a  new  partition,  and  Valcns  and  Valen- 
tiuian  fix  their  capitals,  thcoucat  Constantinople,  the  other  at  Milt 
In  A.D.   392  the  great  Theodosius  again    brings    Kast    and  W< 
into  one  polity.     But   in  A.n.  395  his  reign  of  sixteen  years  comi 
to  an  ondj  and  with  it  the  united  £mpire.     This  is  the  great  et 
which  marks  the  close  of  the  fourth  century. 

A  great  event,  indeed ;  the  token  of  Rwiftly.advancing  politic 
dissolutiou.     But  it  was  an  age  of  intellectual  and  moral  dissolution 
too.      The  old   popular  creeds  of  the   countries   which   had   passed 
under   the    civilixing    yoke    of   conquering   Rome   had  long  been 
discredited   for  higher   minds.       Their  spiritual  guides    were    the 
philosophers,  and    the  air   resounded   with  the  diu   of  systems,  in 
which  every  variety  of  opinion  known  to  our  own  timea  sccnu  t^j 
have  been,  more  or   less  closely,  anticipated.      AuguAtine,'*  quocii^H 
Tarro,  tells  us  of  no  less  than  two  hundred  and  eighty-eight  doctrini^^ 
which  prevailed  as  to  the  primary  question  of  the  true  etid  of  hum: 
action.     But  iu  one  resiicct  all  the  teachers  of  decadent  Paganii 
were  alike.     ITiey  were  all  lacking   in  any  "consciousness  of 
sauctity  of  God,  ami  of  the  need  of  sanctitication  in   man."f 

•  "DoaTit»t«."Lxii.o.l. 
t  DtflUuger'B  "  HeiOcntbam  uad  JiuJeatliiu)."  ^  033. 
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roast  be  said  even  of  tbc  Dobleat  of  tlicm,  such  as   tbe  Stoics,  aiid 
even  the  Neo-PIatonists.     The  evil  in  the  world  tbcy  recognized 
cleftrly  enough,  and  as  time  went  on  with  ever  increaaing  clearness. 
But  between  physical  and   moral  evil   thcr  drew  only  the  alighteBt 
distinction.     Fatalism  is  at  tlie  bottom   of  all   their  metaphysical 
idcfis,  and  is  the  last  word  of  their  arguments.     1   by  no  means 
niidcrrate  the  loftiness  of  thought,  the  purity  of  motive   and  integ- 
rity of  life  which  distinguished  many  of  these  seekers  after  truth, 
of  whom  Marcus  Aurclius  is  the  noblest  type.     But  the  philoaopfay 
to  which,  with  whatever  measure  of  snceess,  they  tamed  as  the  guide 
of  conduct,  was    the   prerogative   of  a   few   favoured  souls.      The 
multitudes  were  left  to  a  gross  naturalism  at  once  vohiptnous  and 
cruel :  and  to  the  outworn  cqUs,  which,  if  they  outraged  the  reason, 
at  all  events  ministered  to  the  passions,  and  found  tlicir  sanction  in 
the   lower  self— the  self  of  the  ape  and  tiger- — when  they  pressed 
bloodshed  and  impurity  into  the  service  of  religion.     Throughout  the 
Boman  Coliseum,  the  temple  of  the  Sun,  there  ran   "  the  transports 
of  a  fierce  and  monstrous  gladness,*'  as  eighty  thousand  spectators 
looked    down    upon  hecatombs  uf   human    victims    in   their  dying 
agonies.     The  theatre,  reared   under  the  invocation  of  Venus,  was 
devoted  to  obscenities  as  revolting  as  those  wherewith  the  worship 
of  "  Reason"  was  celebrated  in  the  churches  of  Paris  by  the  founders 
of  the   first   French  Republic.       However  highly  we  may  rate  the 
philanthropy,   the    universal    sympathy,    the     great  jurisprudential 
ideas  which  we  find  in   the  literature  of  the  decadent  Empire,  it  is 
imposaible  to  doubt  that  the  popular  mind  was  informed  by  no  con- 
ception  of  the  dignity  and  value  of  human  personality  ;  as  indeed 
how  should  it  have  been  in  a  society  based  upon  slavery  ?     This  is 
the  capital  fact  which  marks  off  that  antique  civilization  from  our 
own.     In  it,  not  only  was  the  place  filled  among  us  by  what  we 'call 
"  the  masses"  held  by  slaves,  not  inferior  in  race  to  their  owners, 
but  the  physicians,  the  artists,  the  singers,  the  pedagogues  were  to  a 
large  extent  persons  of  scn-ile  condiliou  :  the  mere  goods  and  chat- 
tels of  their  masters :  helpless   victims  of  cruelty  or  avarice  or  lust. 
Such  was  tbc  age  into  which  Augustine  was  boru.     And  early  in 
life  his  keen,  restless  intellect  asked  the  old  question  :  TV^hat  is  the 
end  of  life  ?  It  was  a  book  of  Cicero's,  now  lust,  a  treatise  containing 
U    exhortation    to    philosophy,    and    called    "  Horteusius,"    which 
iuflamed  him  with  the  love  of  wisdom  :  which  made  all  things  seem 
vile  to  him  in  comparison  of  Truth,  and  kindled   in  his  soul   the 
deure    to    attain    to    it,      lie  sought    it   on    all   sides:  among  the 
Manichees,    whose    claim    that   their   doctrine  was  the  religion  of 
•cience   was    proved    vain    by    his    happy    scepticism ;    among    the 
lihUosophics    of    Paganism,    but   none    contented    him,    great    and 
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precious  as   were  the  verities  winch    they    cuBhriucd.       lu    Plat 

especially,  as  prei^cutcd  to  him  in  the  writings  of  the  Nco-Platonist 

he  found  lofly  tbeistic  conceptiona,  and  noble  thoughts  aa  to  man's 

tme   cud     in   the  vision    of    the  Absolutft  and    Eternal,   and     iu 

union    with    It      This    was  the  last   word   of  Hellenic   philosophy^^ 

and  in   8ome   reapecta  the  best :  and   Augustine,*  writing  in  aft^^p 

years,  records  his  great  obligations  to  it.    He  Ic-nrncd  from  Plotiuus — 

maffttus  ille  Platonicas,  as  he  calls  him — that   the  rational  soul  has 

abore  it  no  nature  save  that  of  Godj  the  Creator  of  the  Morld,  and 

its  Creator  and  Illuminator,  in  participation  of  whose  Divine  light 

our  beatitude.      But  this  God  was  a  mere  soul  of  Nature — univers 

tatia  anima — and   the    Neo-PIatonic    doctrine    as   to   the    way 

union    with  the  divine  (to  ©noc)  was  "  aa  vague  as  all   unsweet7 

Ascending,  as  he  says  in  a  memorable  chaptert  of  his  "  Confessions/' 

trom   corporeal  forms  to  the   scDtient  soul  {aentieniem  per   corpus 

animam),  and  thence  to   its  inner  faculty  (rw),  to  which  the  bodily 

senses  make  their  reports,  and  thence  again  to  the  reasoning  power 

which  passes  judgment   upon  the   things   thus  signified  to  it,  and 

from  thence   to  the  intellectual   brightness   by   which  the  mind  xs 

illumined   to  discern  truly,  he  attained  to  That  Which  Is,  in    ic/i 

irepidatitis  aspecius, 

"aa  when  tho  liftht  of  aeiue 
Once  oat,  hut  with  a  fluh  that  )iiu  revealed 

The  Luvijibla  world. " 

The  Unchanging,  the  Self-existing,  the  Absolnte  and  the  Eternal 
stood  revealed  to  him,  Sut  bow  to  get  to  it,  how  to  attain  nnion 
with  it,  he  found  not.  "  I  was  drawn  irresistibly  up  to  Thee  by  Thy 
beauty,  and  presently  T  was  dragged  down,  down,  by  the  weight  of 
.my  burden:  and  this  burden  was  fleshly  habit":  et  pondim  hoc 
eoMueiudo   camalis."\ 

What,   then,    was    the    CQnsuetudo    camaiis  which    thus  weigl 
to   the    earth    this  soul    of    fire,    striving    to    ascend  to    its  tmj 
home:    even   to  Him   who    is  ignens   fona    animarttm?  ^       It  wi 
that    love  of  the   world    and  of   the   things    of   the   world    whicl 
according  to  the  Apostolic  doctrine,  is  incompatible  with  the  love 
the   Fatlicr :  the    fascination     exercised   upon    him   by  the   visible 
sensible  frame  of  things,  appealing  to  the  concupiscence  of  the  6es! 
and  the  concupiscence  of  the  eye  and  the  pride  of  life.     "  I  longed 
for  honours,  for  riches,  for  wedlock,"||  he  says.    And  this  longing  hel^H 
him  back.     And  then  he  tnrncd  to  St.  PauTs  Kpistlcs,  and  there  ho' 
read  what  the  hooka  of  the  Neo-Platonists  told  him  not:  of  the  taw 

•  •'  De  Ci7.*'  I.  X.  &  2.  t  "ConfoKt."  1.  vii  o.  17-  t  I.  iii.  c  I. 

i  I  oood  tuirdly  tetn  to  the  o[MUung  line  of  the  BiihiU  UymQ  of  Prndcotiiu  :-^ 
"  DcQfl,  igat*  ioaa  atutnsnun." 
0  "Cuofeas."!.  ri.a.6. 
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ci  ain  reiguing  iu  bis  membcri  and  warring  agaiuat  tlic  law  of  his 
xninit  mud  leading  him  raptive:  and  "of  the  grace  of  God  by  Jesus 
Christ,"  pofrertiil  to  deliver  him  from  the  body  of  this  death.  Aud 
these  tbiogs  aaiik  marvellously  iutu  his  inmost  1)eiiig,  aud 
he  considered  the  Divine  Works  and  was  afraid.*  For  him  it 
was  a  questioa  of  entire  self-surreudcr  or  of  uoiie:  of  the 
religion  of  Jcsuj  Christ  iu  Its  highest  form  of  the  life  of  dctaeh- 
ment  and  asceticism,  or  not  at  all.  The  easier  state  [moilior 
lociis),f  coucedcd  to  those  who  could  not  receive  the  hard 
laying  counselling  perfection,  was  not  for  him.  "  I  had  found  the 
pearl  of  great  price/'  he  says,  "  and  wliat  I  had  to  do  was  to  si-ll  all 
that  I  had  and  buy  it:  and  I  bcsitale^l."  Whatdecided  hira?  The 
example  of  others.  One  Fontitiouus,  a  Christian,  holding  a  high 
place  ill  the  Imperial  Court,  came  to  see  bitn,  on  some  trivial  business, 
as  he  was  sitting  with  his  friend  Alypius,  r^adiug  St.  Paul's  Kpistles  ; 
«nd  finding  him  deeply  interested  iu  matters  pertaining  to  the 
Christian  faith,  discoursed  with  him  of  such  topics,  and  among  other 
things  spoI;e  of  the  holy  and  ascetic  lives  of  St.  Anthony  and  the 
solitaries  of  the  Thcbuid,  aud  of  two  friends  of  his  own,  who,  while  in 
attendance  with  him  upon  tlie  Emperor  at  Treves,  had  been  smitten 
with  the  charm  of  the  religious  life,  and  in  order  to  embrace  it  had 
abandoucd  their  secular  career  aud  thuir  affianced  wivce.t  This  story 
inflamed  Augustine,  and  made  him  seem  utterly  vile  in  his  own  eyes.§ 
iJat  fetters,  once  dcsmed  silkcnj  now  strong  as  iron,  held  him  fast. 
"  Those  ancient  mistresses  of  mine,"  he  eays,  "  trifles  of  trifles,  aud 
TUiities  of  vanities,  as  they  were,  kept  me  back,  and  plucked  mc  by  the 
garmcut  of  the  flesh,  aud  murmured  in  my  car,  '  Are  you  then,  in 
very  truths  g^^ing  to  send  us  away  ?  And,  from  this  moment,  will  you 
Dot  sec  us  again  —for  ever  ?  And  will  you  never,  never,  again  do  this 
aud  that  ?  Aud  what  a  this  aud  that  was  it  which  they  suggested 
to  me,  O  my  God  1  What  vileness,  what  disgrace  I'''  The  interior 
conflict  moved  Iiim  to  tears,  and  he  went  apart  to  be  alone.  Then 
u  he  kept  saying  to  himself :  "How  long,  huw  long?  to-morrow  and 
to-morrow  ;  and  why  not  now  ?  "  the  famous  words  fell  upon  hia 
ears:  ToUe  et  lege,  tolie  ct  lege:  "Take  it  up  and  read  it,  take  it 
up  and  read  it."     And  remembering  what  hu  had  just  heard  about 

St.ADthony — how  the  Saint  from  lighting,  by  chance,  as  it  seemed, 
tipOD  the  verse  of  the  Gospel:  "  Go,  sell  bU  that  thou  hast  and  give 

to  the  poor,  aud  thou  shall  have  treasure  in  heaven  :  and  come,  follow 

*  " H«c  miLi  ioTiaocrolMiitur  miris  modiieiooiuidermvenmopentiiael  expsTitam." 
-~C»BftM.  L  Fii.  c.  2. 

+  "  Cmifejw."  I.  vHL  o,  1. 

2  "  Et  lubebknt  amtio  si>on»aa  :  quw  itoatenqaani  luK  audierunt,  dicavrnint  otiun  ipse 
vln^LtUm  TiliL"— Cob/««.  L  vii.  c.  2l. 

i  "  ilotutitiulwa  me  natc  fsoiom,  tneftm  nt  Tiddrera  quam  turpis  e«»eai,  qD&m  dutortns 
HsordidBi,  micnlosus  «t  nlotronu." — Ibid,  c  7. 
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Me,"  had  bceu  led  to  embrace  the  eremite  life — he  went  back  to  the 
place  where  be  hud  left  the  bouk  uf  St.  Paul's  epistles,  bcnidc  his 
friend  Alypius.  "  I  took  it  «p,"  he  tells  us ;  "  I  opened  it  and 
perused  in  silence  the  words  upon  which  my  eyes  first  fell ;  '  Not  in 
rioting  and  druukcaness,  not  in  chambering  and  wautouiicss,  not  in 
strife  nnd  envying :  but  put  ye  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  make 
not  provision  for  the  flesh  to  fulfil  the  lusts  thereof/  I  had  no 
wish  to  read  more :  nor  was  there  need.  No  sooner  had  1  finiMhl 
the  sentence  than  light  and  peace  seemed  to  be  infused  into 
heart,  and  doubt  and  darkness  fled  away." 

"  Indumini  Bominum  Jcsum  Christum."  Here  was  the  ideal 
which  he  had  at  last  foimd.  Henceforth  his  rule  of  action  was  not  his 
former  perverse  will,  but  "the  good  and  acceptable  and  perfect  "Will" 
to  which  he  sought  to  be  conformed  by  the  renewing  of  his  mind-. 
"  nolle  quod  volcbam  et  vellc  quod  volcbas."*  The  objects  of  con- 
cupiscence which  had  so  fascinated  him,  the  love  of  wealth,  of 
honour,  of  woman,  now  seemed  to  him  vain  and  unsubstantial  u 
phantoms  of  the  night.  He  was  as  a  blind  man  whose  ryes 
been  opened.  In  his  own  phrase,  the  sweetness  of  eternal  thii 
had  expelled  the  desire  of  temporal  A\'Tiat  he  had  most  feared  to  lose" 
it  was  now  a  joy  to  him  to  put  away.  He  had  attained  frecdf 
from  "  the  biting  cares"  of  worldly  pursuits :  the  freedom  of  wl 
the  condition  is  entire  detachment — "  renonciation  douce  et  totale,^ 
in  the  words  of  the  writer  who,  of  all  others,  in  modem  times,  seei 
to  have  drunk  most  deeply  into  his  spirit : 

"  f/we  took  up  Uie  harp  of  life-  aotl  ttnot«  on  nil  tbe  clionls  with  mi^lii: 
Smote  the  coord  of  Klf.  that  trembling  posMd  in  muBU;  ovt  of  lighl " 

I  know  of  nothing  in  literature  that  breathes  a  deeper  spirit  of  solemn 
jubilation  than  the  pages  of  the  "Confessions"t  ii  which  Augnstii 
recounts  these  things  ;  pages  which  are  like  Beethoven's  I'Vnci 
March  of  a  Hero  done  into  words.  They  are  indeed  the  burial  psalm 
of  his  old  self  and  the  prelude  to  his  new  life,  llien  another  thei 
is  introduced,  and  in  chapters  in  which  deep  human  tenderness, 
ecstatic  aspiration,  and  sorrow,  but  not  as  of  those  who  have  do  fao] 
contend  for  the  mastery,  he  tells  us  of  his  mother,  Monica,  and  of  tl 
closing  scenes  of  her  earthly  pilgrimage.  After  that  he  goes  on 
speak  of  himself  as  be  had  become  since  he  had  bowed  his  head 
the  yoke  and  laid  upon  himself  the  burden  of  Christ,  and  had  taki 
up  His  cross  and  followed  Him.  Many,  he  says,  whether  th< 
themselves  knew  me  in  former  days  or  knew  me  not,  or  have  hcArd 

*  Ocnapare  F^sdon:  *'ToQt  pAsac  d«r«ni  mee  vpux,  mus  ties  ne  m'iaiporte ;  risD 
n*«t  moo  ftllkir«  aiDoii  r«fliurt  uaiijae  do  Uitt  la  volooU  do  Dmu." 

t  In  th«  earlier  |jiirtt(m  of  Ute  ninth  Ixtok  of  hia  "ConfeMioDi."  wliich  nil  who  can 
should  read  in  the  orifiojiL  No  tmulAtloD  caa  pmcMt  more  tluu6dim«dfunbr«tiottaf 
tta  iple&dour  KoA  [aUuw. 
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from  me  or  of  mc,  would  fain  know  what  manner  of  man  T  am  now: 
vhat  my  inner  self  is.  To  aiicb  will  I  unfold  myself,  as  far  as  I 
may:  Tor  what  man  knows  himst'lf  wholly :  knows,  as  he  is  known  to. 
Him  who  made  him  ?  One  thing,  indeed,  ho  knows  and  is  assured 
of:  that  the  Divine  Word,  quick  and  piercing,  and  sharper  than  any 
two-edged  awunl,  has  wounded  hia  heart  and  has  inflamed  it  with  the 
lore  of  God:  "non  dubia  »cd  certa  conseicntia,  I>omine,  amo  Te: 
percassisti  enim  cor  mcum  Verbo  Tuo,  et  auiavi  Te."  But  what  ia 
it  thai  he  loves  when  be  loves  God  ?  and  where  does  he  fmd  God  ? 
The  whole  universe  of  order  and  beauty  proclaims  the  Supreme 
Intelligence  that  made  it  ;  reveals  Him,  while  it  veils  Him;  confesses, 
I  am  not  He,  but  He  made  me.  Nothing  material  can  be  He.  The 
mind  must  be  more  excellent  than  the  matter  which  it  vivilies.  But 
God  18  the  life  of  our  life.  And  so  Augustine  turns  to  his  own 
mind,  and  considers  its  faculties  aud  powers,  and  iu  pages  of 
marvcUoas  subtlety  and  sweetness  explores  "the  plains  and  spacious 
halls  of  memory."  Surely  God  dwells  there :  but  how  ?  Not  among* 
the  images  of  corporeal  things,  not  among  the  atfections  of  the  mind, 
not  in  that  very  seat  of  the  mind  itself  which  is  fixed  in  the  memory. 
"But  why  speak  of  place,"  he  asks,  "as  though  in  very  truth  place  existed 
there  ?  In  my  memory  dost  Tbou  certainly  dwell,  for  1  remember 
Thee  since  I  learnt  Thee:  aud  there  do  I  6nd  Thee  when  T  remember 
Thee,"  And  then  he  bursts  forth:  "Too  late  have  1  loved  Thee,  O 
Beanty,  so  old  ami  so  new ;  too  late  have  I  loved  Thee  I  And 
behold  \  Thou  wast  within  and  I  without:  and  there  did  I  seek  Thee, 
greedily  rusliing  iu  my  deformity  uftcr  those  fair  forms  which  Thou 
hast  made.  Thou  wast  with  me  when  T  was  far  from  Thee.  And 
those  things  which  exist  but  because  Thou  art  in  them,  they  held  me 
back  from  Thee.  Thou  calledst  me,  Thou  criedst  after  me,  Thou 
orercamest  my  deafness:  Thou  scotest  forth  Thy  lightnings.  Thou 
ahiuedst  iu  Thy  splendour,  and  didst  put  to  flight  my  blindness. 
Thy  sweet  fragrance  encompassfid  me,  and  I  drew  iu  my  breath  and 
panted  after  Thee.  I  have  tasted  of  Thee,  and  I  hunger  and  thirst 
ttiti.  Thou  didst  lay  Thy  hand  upon  me  aud  I  burned  for  Thy 
peace."  Tims  much,  as  to  his  inner  self,  the  Saint  is  sure  uf.  Sure, 
too,  is  he  of  the  daily  conflict  which  is  waged  in.  him  between  the 
higher  law  and  that  other  law  that  is  in  bis  members.  What  is  the 
life  of  man  but  a  warfare  upou  earth  ?  Jilvery  ouc  of  his  senses  is  a 
possible  avenue  for  sin.  Kvcry  action  of  life  is  a  possible  occasion  of 
billing.  "  Jfany  and  great,"  he  confesses,  "are  the  sicknesses  of  my 
soul ;  hut  Thy  medicine  is  more  than  sufficient  to  heal  them.  Well 
Dtight  we  have  thought  Thy  Word  far  removed  from  union  with  men, 
but  that  He  was  made  flesh  aud  dwelt  among  us."  Mgtb  is  his 
hope  uf  instruction  for  bis  ignorance :  of  healing  for  his  infirmity. 
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i^ut  for  lltia  he  should  despair.  Anil  hence  liis  rnlcof  life,  : 
to  the  Apostolic  dictum:  "Therefore  Christ  died  for  all,  t 
who  live  should  uo  h>ugcj-  live  uuto  theoisclves,  but  uato  Him  who 
died  for  them/'  This  is  that  aboriginal  law  of  Belf-sacriRce  which 
liuks  the  Supreme  to  His  creatures:  a  law  of  which  the  practical  out- 
come is  duty,  foaudcd  upon  the  coustraiuiug  infiuouce  of  Di%*iue 
charity. 

Here,  then,  is  a  type  of  the  work  wrought  iu  the  iudividua)  by  t' 
Christian  Revulutiou ;  the  story  of  countless  millions,  "  writ  larg< 
The    highest    ideal    uf    aucieut   Paganism     was    to   live   out   on 
impulses  without  restraint ;  to  warm  ''  both  hands  before  the  fire  of 
life,"  in  the  words  of  a  modem  writer  who  drank  deeply  into  its 
spirit :   but  with  prudence — which  Landor,  indct^,  cannot  be  said  ^^H 
hare  exhibited — so  as  not  to  bum  one's  fingers.     Or — to  change  tH^ 
metaphor,  and  to  use  the  words  of  Cicero,  and,  as  I  think,  of  Socrates 
too — so  to  go  through  human  existence  that  when  the  inevitable  hour 
of  departure  arrives  we  may  quit  it   like  a  guest  satisfied  with 
banquet  of  which  he  has  partaken.     I  suppose  wc  arc  warranted 
saying  that  Aristotle's  inynko^vyo^  is  the  loftiest  coucrption  of 
known    to  the   ancient    philosophy;  and  I  am   far  from  denying 
grcatuesa  of  the  maguauimoua  or   high-minded  character,  as  he  has 
depicted  it  in  a  well-known  chapter  of  the  Niconiachean  ethics.    High- 
mindcducss,  he  says,  is  the  crown  of  all  virtue,  and  the  high-mindi 
man  occupies  himself  with  honour,  and  lays  claim   to  it,  and  tm 
pleasure  in  it,  but  not  exccesive  pleasure,  for  he  has  obtained  o 
what  he  merits,  and  perhaps  less  than  he  merits  :  he  loves  to  coufi 
favour,  but  feels  shame  at  the  reception  of  one,  for  that   implies 
him  a  certain  inferiority :  he  is  generally  esteemed  arrogimt,  and 
wonder,  for  he  justly  despises  his    neighbour  :  he   is    open    in 
enmities    and    his    loves,  and  bears   himself  to    ordinary  men 
ZDoderation,  for  haughtiness  towards  the  lowly  is  a  &ign  of  b.td  bn? 
lug.      Now  turn  to  the  Christian  ideal,  as  you  find  it  in  the  Sena 
on  the  Mount,  with  its  glun6cation  of  poverty,  mourning,  meekn 
hanger  and  thirst  after  righteousness,  mercy,  peoceablcticis  and  purity 
■—that  distinctively  Christian   virtue  which   has  been   accounted   by 
some  "  a  new  disease  brought  into  the  world  by  Christ.*'     As  I  have 
said,  Christianity  changed  the  lives  of  men  by  changing  their  ideal  of 
life.     The  magnitode  of  the  revolution  which  it  wrought  upon  the 
individual  may  be  judged  of  by  comparing  the  Stagiritc's  high-minded 
man  with  the  humble  and  holy  man  of  heart  of  the  Beatitutle>. 
one  deifies  and  worships  human  nature  and  its  {Missions :  the  o' 
crucifies  the  fiesh  with  the  affections  and  li»ta.    Enlightened  ael 
Bcas  is  the  highest  word  of  Aristotle.     "  If  any  man  will  come 
Me,  let  him  deny  himoelf :"    "  whoever  will  save  his  life  shall 
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It " — «tie(i  Is  tlie  verr  substance  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ.  And  it 
WTW  precisely  this  ideal  of  self-renunciation,  it  was  precisely  this 
asceticism,  this  "dedain  transceudant,"*  as  M.  Renau  happily  phrases 
it — the  true  doctrine  of  liberty  of  souls,  as  he  judji-cs — M-hich  is  of 
the  Cbsence  of  Christianity,  that  appealed  to  and  overcame  An^istine. 
But  this  self-renuuciatiou  was  not  irrational.  Although  not  the 
suit  of  calculaliou,  it  justiGed  itself  by  an  appeal  to  the  iiifiuitely 
greater  value  of  one  soul  over  the  whole  uuivcrsc  of  matter.  It 
founded  itself  upon  the  vanity  and  nothingness  of  what  was  given  up. 
It  was  the  lower  self  that  was  abolished,  mortitied,  done  to  death  ;  or, 
in  St.  Paul's  phra!§e,  kept  under  and  brought  into  subjection.  The 
life  which  was  lost  was  that  phantasmal  life  of  the  senses  which  St 
ugustiuehasdescribcd  in  a  memorable  passage  of  his  treatise  "On True 
.cligioa."t  One  of  the  leading  thoughts  iu  Augustine's  writings 
is  the  inipermanence,  the  illusoriness  of  the  visible  frame  of  things. 
He  has  summed  it  up  iu  two  pregnant  words,  "  internum  a;tcruam." 
The  parallel  ttctween  his  doctrine  and  Gautama's  in  this  respect 
is  singularly  close.  The  maiu  difference  is  that  the  place 
vluch  iu  the  Buddhist  system  is  held  by  Nirvana,  is  filled  iu 
hht  by  trbat  he  calls  Idipsnm,  the  Self  Same,  or,  as  we  may 
perhaps  say,  the  Thing  in  Itself  :  the  only  true  reality,  for  he  does 
uot  allow  that  the  phenomenal  universe  is,  in  the  highest  sense, 
real.  The  reality  beneath  it,  without  which  it  would  crumble 
into  nothingness,  is  the  wilt  of  Him  who  alone  can  say  "  Ego 
Sum  Qui  Sum :"  I  am  the  Self  Existent.  He  alone  is  the  One 
Who  Is  :  dwelling  in  the  light  which  uo  man  can  approach  unto  :  and 
Jesus  Christ  is  the  Mediator  by  whom  man  is  streugthcued  for  the 
knowledge  and  fruition  of  Him — '■'  the  image  of  the  Invisible  Gnd ;" 
tlie  realization  of  the  last  wish  of  the  religious  instinct :  the  Eteruat 
made  flesh  of  our  flesh  and  bone  of  our  bone  and  blood  of  our 
blood  ;  proving  all  sorrows  in  His  sacred  humanity;  one  with  us  in 
c  great  sacramcut  of  sufferiug,  and  able  to  call  us  iu  the  truest 
n»e  His  brethnm.  Christ  is  a  visible,  personal,  living  law,  realizing 
tbc  conception  of  Pagan  antiquity;  virtue  incarnate,  and  drawing 
&11  hearts  by  its  beauty.  But  the  life  of  Christ  was  a  long  battle 
&guiutt  the  world.  He  is  the  supreme  example  of  detachment 
from  its  pleasant  things — the  objects  of  coucupisccnect      It   is  the 

*  "Vie  dc  Jdfti*,"  p.  liB. 
_    t  "  Quiiruin  vitA  eat  4|wcl«re,  eont«oiler^  maailticare,  bibore,  coocamtieTe,  daraire.  «i 

ni        '  >  nihil  aliiid  (lOAiiipIuntaatnatiiquvdd  tali  vita  ooUigDotaraniplexari." 

—  rtc,  c  M. 

-iii'tlluiiuB  to  point  out  tiiat   I  iiw  the  word  in  its  t«(^)niicAl  miuic  ; 

t  Q  to  dMiro  tiiut«  things  iaordioatoly.  whicli,  ftcconling  to  tho 

'  'UicUy  Kpc&king  hih,  Imf'ux  p^ccittu  est  "tiid  ]*eocfttaui  iocliiiat" 

'    -  -'    •■  c  ^u  Aii<i  tb«l  (or  two  rt'ssoiia  ;  finit.  Iiccrum  it  turns  man  ^w&y  fmm  bis  triis 

I'^Lki  tod,  which  laGud  ;  *Dd,  secondly,  becauie it  caunotbc gratified aavo  at  tbc  expeots 
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God  eiliibited  in  the  Crucifix  in  an  iiufatliomabic  mystery  of  love 
and  sorrow  who  at  once  raises  morality  to  tbe  lieight  of  sanctity  :  a 
couccption  unknown  to  the  ancient  world,  which  never  went  beyond 
the  "honestnm."  St.  Augustine  dwells  upon  this  in  a  gtriUiug 
passage  of  his  short,  but  quite  invaluable,  trealiae  ''On  True  Religion." 
"  The  nations,"  he  vritea,  "  were  tbirstinj;,  to  their  own  destmctton 
after  richc*  a?  the  ministers  of  plcosurL' :  lie  willed  to  Ije  poor* 
They  louycd  for  honour  and  power:  Ilr  refused  to  be  a  king.  Tbcy 
esteemed  children,  after  tbe  flesh,  a  great  good :  He  despised  such 
wedlock  and  such  offspring.  Tn  the  plenitude  of  their  jiridc  thcyj 
abhorred  insults  :  Ho  suffered  theai  in  every  form.  Tbey  deemrd 
injuries  intolerable :  what  greater  injury  could  there  be  than  tbe 
condemnation  of  the  Just,  the  Innocent?  They  loathed  corporal 
suffering  :  He  was  scourged  and  tormented.  They  feared  to  die  : 
He  sufiercd  death.  They  thought  the  CroRs  the  most  shameful  kind 
of  death :  He  was  crucified.  Ercrything  for  love  of  wbirh  we 
lived  amiss.  He  did  without  and  stamped  as  worthless.  Everything 
to  avoid  which  we  have  shrunk  from  the  Truth,  He  endured  and 
made  easy  to  us.  For  it  is  impossible  to  commit  any  sin.  wive  by 
seeking  after  the  things  uhich  He  despised,  or  by  flying  from  the 
things  which  He  endured.  And  so  Hi&  whole  life  on  earth,  in 
the  human  nature  which  He  deigned  to  assume,  was  a  system  of 
moral  disdpline."* 


So  much  as  to  tbe  effect  of  the  Christian  Revolution  upon  the 
individual.  1  am,  of  course,  far  from  paying  that  it  wrought  in  this 
supreme  degree  upon  the  maas.  It  had  its  perfect  work  in  few. 
Those  few  best  exhibit  its  working,  ^hat  it  was  to  them  it  wbs 
in  some  degree — in  a  degree  almost  infinitely  varying— to  all  who 
received  the  faith  of  Christ,  even  though  their  lives  were  led  upon  the 
lower  level*  of  humanity.  To  all  it  proposed  Him  as  the  one  Type 
— "  our  life,"  in  the  emphatic  words  of  the  Sitorcd  writer — the  per- 
fect ideal.  And  the  furthest  removed  from  that  type,  the  least  like 
that  ideal,  knew  well  that  the  alt-important  face  about  himself  was 
his  citizenship  of  a  spiritual  kingdom,  of  which  conformity  to  tbe 
mind  of  Christ  was  the  first  law.  There  can  be  no  question  at  all 
that  Christianity  presented  itself  to  the  decadent  and  moribond 
civilixation  of  the  Roman  Empire  as  an  ascetic  doetrioe  :t  a  doctrine 
of  abstinence,  not  only  from  the  things  which  it  branded  as   posi- 

■  "  De  Vem  RoUpoB*,*'  e.  xvt. 

t  "  (.Vtl*  ahnAfsSioii  J*  Kd-mtaM  «t  ds  tout  c*  qa"!!  7  »  do  txrartrv  dc  tctuiblft  m 
dliunuuaea  oatu  •!  ben  ■!•  dooi^  «I  la  ovaoUre  t>n«p»  et  ^nuteot  >!'<  Ia  ii]in.><«.>i>1iu 
ilu^tmuw  4  liqnclltf,  aoaa  00  tipport,  noDa  antra  oc  ncut  atre  comp*^  < 
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tJvely  sinful,  but  from  thiuga  in  themselves  licit.  The  world,  which 
St.  John  exfaurts  his  disciples  not  to  lovo,  because  the  love  of  it  is 
incompatible  with  the  love  of  the  Father,  which  he  describes  aa 
lying  in  the  wicked  oue,  which,  nver  and  over  a^^ain,  in  the  New 
Testammt  the  disciples  of  Christ  are  bidden  to  forsake  and  over- 
come, and  which — such  is  the  vitality  of  phrases — staudsj  even  in 
our  own  day,  for  the  complete  antithesis  of  the  Church,  is  the  present 
visible  frame  of  things,  doomed,  as  those  early  preachers  believed, 
aaon  to  pass  away  with  the  lust  thereof:  the  flesh  in  which  St.  Paul 
declared  no  good  thing  to  dwell,  which  it  was  his  daily  endeavour  to 
keep  under  and  bring  into  subjection,  is  the  whole  of  man's  lower 
or  auimal  nature.  Whatever  is  doubtful,  this  is  clear.  And  to 
those  who  do  not  admit  it  we  may  say,  without  discourtesy,  that, 
wliether  through  ignorance  or  prejudice,  they  arc  so  hopelessly  in 
the  dark  on  this  matter,  as  to  reuder  auy  argument  with  them  regard- 
ing it  mere  waste  of  time. 

The  principle,  then,  whicli  transformed  the  individual  by  the 
renewing  of  his  mind,  was  the  principle  of  self-sacrifice.  And  this 
was  the  prinnple  whit^b  transformed  society.  Christianity  was 
primarily  a  message  to  the  individual  soul.  It  was  a  calling 
ftddreased  to  each,  withuut  distiuctiuu  of  race  or  rauk,  or  sex  or 
secnUr  condition.  But  it  was  a  calling  into  a  polity.  The  words 
■KcXqffia  and  cKXtJcrot  speak  for  themselves.  The  disciples  of 
Christ  were  called  out  of  the  world  and  into  the  Church,  which  was 
truly  a  society,  with  its  own  king,  its  own  laws,  its  own  magistrates. 
Most  intercstiug  would  it  be  to  trace  the  growth  of  this  society ;  to 
note  its  marvellous  hierarchical  development,  as  it  overlaps  the 
woolar  state*  and  the  ecclesiastical  organisation  grown  up  on 
tho  lines  of  the  civil,  the  Diocese,  the  unit,  tlicn  the  Province 
(the  ecclesiastical  use  inverted  tho  civil  dignity  of  the  two  terms) : 
and  la8tly,thc  Patriarchate, corresponding  more  or  less  closely  with  the 
PreJbctnrc  :  while  the  ruler  of  the  Romau  Church  impiirccptibly 
takes  the  place  of  the  Poutift'  of  Jupiter  CapitoHnus — tho  Plamen 
Dialis,  who,  as  Festui  says,  was  ^'  the  Priest  of  tlic  world  rather  than  of 
the  City."  Rut  T  mast  not  linger  upon  this  topic.  Nor  is  it  necessary 
that  I  should  do  so,  for  it  has  been  well  dealt  with  by  many  writere, 
the  latest  among  them,  and  assuredly  not  the  least  erudite  and 
accomplished,  bciug  M.  llcuau.f  I  am  rather  concerned  to  iodioate 
how  this  spiritual  empire  afTccted  civil  society:  to  point  out  the  main 
lines  of  the  Kevolution  which  it  wrought  in  the  public  order. 

And  here,  too,  I  shall  follow  St.  Augustine.  As  in  his  "Confessions'' 


•  Origrai  fp«»l(i  o(  the  Word  of  God  w  having  founded  everywhere  «  liierarohy 
|«rmllal  U  tiuit  of  tlu  ibUc^ — Contra  CeUutn,  I.  TiiL  e,  76. 
t  Se«  bia  "  ConWrencw  d'Angletorra"  pp.  I67-V. 
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he  has  revealed  to  us  tlic  operation  of  the  Christian  Revolution  npon 
the  indindiialjsu  in  his  "City  of  God"  he  has  traced  its  operation  upon 
society.  Hi»  keenly  attuned  ear  caught  the  sound  of  "the  spirit  of 
the  years  to  come  striving  to  mix  itself  with  life  ;"  his  piercing  eye 
discerned  the  "  new  majesties  of  mighty  fonna"  whieh  were  slowly 
evolving  themselves  in  hit)  oirn  time  to  supplant  the  old  onler  of  the 
Roman  world.  Even  nhcu  be  wrote  civilizatioo  was  becoming 
ecclcaiaslical.  It  was  his  gift  tu  seize,  and  tict  down,  aud  creatively 
to  shape,  its  main  lines. 

It  has  been  well  obsencd  hy  Ozanam,  that  no  event  of  snpreme 
importance  to  the  world  has  ever  occurred  without  producing  an 
imperishable  pucni,  although  it  may  be  a  ditfercut  sort  of  poem  from 
what  we  should  have  expected.  Thus,  to  the  battle  of  Actiam, 
which  marks  the  rise  of  the  Empire,  he  refers  the  inspiration  to 
which  we  owe  the  "/Eneid  :"  while  the  entry  of  Alarie  into  Rome,  in 
A  J).  -ilO — the  signal  of  its  fall — unquestionably  pi-oduccd  the 
magnificent  prose  poem  of  Augustine.  A  great  aud  exceeding  bitter 
cr^'  went  up  that  thiit  supreme  catastrophe  was  the  work  of  the  new 
religion.  And  Augustine  undertook  to  "  vindicate  the  ways  of  God  to 
men."  His  "City  of  God"  h  the  first  systematic  attempt  to  exhibit 
in  their  close  relations  and  interdependence,  philosophy,  history  and 
theology. 

Two  commonwealths  (civitates),  he  declares,  exist  among  men  :  the 
City  of  the  Earth,  built  by  the  love  of  self,  carried  to  the  decree 
of  contempt  of  God:  the  Heavenly  City,  reared  by  the  love  of  God, 
carried  to  the  degree  of  contempt  of  self.  Of  the  one  he  aecs 
the  type  aud  founder  in  Cain,  of  the  other  in  Seth ;  but  for  the 
origin  of  both  he  goes  l»ack  to  the  separation  of  "  the  angels  who  kept 
not  their  first  estate,"  from  their  compeers  loyal  to  the  Divine 
Majesty.  He  traces  the  hiiitory  of  the  two  cities  throughout  the 
ages,  using  with  great  skill  the  comparatively  slender  materials 
available  to  him  :  for,  of  course,  the  philosophies  and  theologies 
and  annals  of  the  East  were  no  more  known  to  him  tliau  were  the 
revelations  whereby  physical  science  in  these  latter  daya  has  so 
vastly  enlarged  and  so  largely  transformed  our  conceptions  of  the 
material  universe.  He  goes  on  to  point  out — it  is  the  first  time  that 
wc  meet  with  the  thought — how  the  Roman  Empire,  by  bringing  the 
natious  into  one  polity,  and  subjecting  them  to  the  same  jurispra- 
dence — which  he  elsewhere  rect^uizes  as  a  Divine  creation* — prc- 
parcfl  the  way  for  the  spread  of  the  Christian  faith.  Then  he 
dwells  upon  the  diverse  ends  of  the  two  commonwealths;  the  one 
resting  upon  the  doctrine  of  the  Greek  sophist  that  man  is  the 
measure  of  all  things,  making  life  its  one  object,  and  the  seeu  and 

*  He  KMiiowbBTe  mji  :  "liQgoa  RotnaDoram  diviaitua  per  on  prinBipoia  cnuuuuiuiL'' 
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^iBpOT&l  the  buuud  of  human  aspirations:  the  otiicr  measuring^ 
all  thingB  by  the  ideal  of  Christ,  and  reaching  forward  to  an 
inberilancc  incorruptible,  uudefilcd,  aiid  reserved  in  heaven.  Here 
the  two  commouwcalths  are  intermingled,  for  they  exist  side  by  aide. 
Bat  the  City  of  the  Earth  is  doomed  to  perish.  The  City  of  God  has 
her  foundations  upon  "  the  holy  hills  :"  it  is  the  Jerusalem,  the  Vision 
of  Peace^  which  is  from  above,  whotte  King  is  Truth,  vbnse  Law  ia 
Charity,  whose  mode  (morf/w)  is  Eternity.  lu  it  aloue  is  true  liberty  ; 
the  liberty  of  those  whom  Christ  has  made  free  from  sin.  The  City 
of  Han,  goTomcd  by  the  lust  of  power,  is  the  slave  of  concupis- 
cenoe»  even  when  it  boasts  itself  the  conqueror  of  the  world. 

Sneh  is  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  main   argument  of  this  famous 

treatise — I  am  not  concerned  with  the  merely  apologetic  part  of  it — 

the  ejeht  and  lasting  value  of  which  seems  to  me  to  lie  in  its  emphatic 

proclamation  of  the  spiritual  nature  of  man  as  a  domain  over  which 

the  civil  order  has  no  power — a  principle  by  the  assertion  of  which 

the  Church  had   been  revealed  to  the   world.      The  aucient   jurist 

had   declared,  like  the  modern  demagogue,  that  all  is  Cxsar's.     St. 

Au^oatinc  sketches  a  spiritual  society  bused  upon  a  higher  law  even 

than  the  jurisprudence  of  Imperial  Rome,  and  bearing  allegiance  to  a 

greater  potentate  than  the  Emperor.     It  was  a  new  conception  in 

the  world,  and  was  destined  most  potently  to  influence  the  structure 

of  society.     It  gave  rise  to  what  was  called  Christendom — a  word 

vhich,  by  itself,  if  we  rightly  understand  it,  is  sufficient  to  indicate 

the  vastncM  of  the  Hevolntion  wrought  by  the  faith  of  Christ  in  the 

pablic  order.     The  first  fact  about  a  man  for  a  thousand  years  after 

the  "  City  of  GcmI"  was  written  was  not  his  race  but  liis  religion. 

Utat,  I  aay,  was  held  to  be  the  prime  fact  of  life,  and  upon  it  the 

public  order  was  professedly  based.    In  pre-Christian  Europe  religions 

hid  been  viewed  in  a  very  differeut  light.     They  occupli'd,  indeed,  a 

liighly  important  place  in  the  State,  as  being  the  bonds  of  nations 

•ad  society.     They  were  deemed  necessary  to  corporate?  existence ; 

ittrt  thus  we  find  Plato,  in  the  "  Republic,"  describing  "  tlic  erection  of 

imples  and  the  appointment  of  sacrifices  and  other  ceremonies  in 

honour  of  the  godi«/'  and  "  all  the  obscrvaucc^  we  must  adopt  iu  urder 

Vi  propitiate   the  inhabitants  of  the  unseen  world,"  as  "the  most 

UQmentouB,  the  most  august,  and  the  highest  acts  of  legislation."* 

Aad  they  were  regarded  strictly  as  matters  of  public  concern  ;  they 

*BookiT-C  S.      7i  o^t^if  fri&i' imi¥\oiwirr^ircfio9talat  ttiji  KOlt^  rtrvrSri  Ttfur 
•^•(W*,  Tif  utrrw  'ArWXwM  rif  i"  irX^oit  rd  t(  ^^(^tb  itiii  xAWttrra  kaI  vpHra  ti3»' 
i^lH'tT^TMr.      Ttt   vma  :   ^   &*  At       'UpC»  rt   13p^(4i   koX  ^i<(r(at  kqI  SAXai   ^tilP  rt  Ka.1 
aal  itpvfwt  5f(>air';«*  T<\(\/rr\9i>>rw  f«  ut  i^ai  nal  tea  Toi%  tml  &fi  vwytP*nvvT€i,t 
\*itmit  txtO'.     ti  ii\p  Sij   Totavra  oCt'  iinrrS^iSa  ^<<r  trffflfsrrft  re  vi\a'  oi'itpi  dXX^f 

T«pl   f5   ToifltTia   waef  ii-Cfi^rioi  xdrptot   f^TlVT^t  i*  tii«V  ri/it  f^  irl  tqV  ifi^aXeS 
4i^rrAra4,      Kal  xaXut  y'  t^  X^ti  Kai  vonrrJor  oCrw. 
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were  the  religions  of  ttations,  not  of  individualH ;  thcT  were  txlba], 
not  pcrson&l ;  for  the  nation  was  ori^nally  a  tribe.  But  the  tribe, 
again,  was  merely  an  enlarged  family.  It  was  the  family,  natural 
or  artifieial,*  not  the  individual,  that  was  the  unit  of  archaic 
society ;  and  this  comeA  out  very  distinctly  in  the  sphere  of 
religion.  Thus  Cato  savs,  in  his  instructions  to  his  Bailiff;  "  It  is 
the  paterfamilias  who  offers  worahip  for  the  whole  family  :"t  ^^  * 
religious,  as  iu  a  civil  poiut  of  view,  the  personality  of  its  mcmben 
was  merged  in  him.  But  Christianity  did  in  the  religious  sphere 
what  Roman  jurisprudence  was  doing  in  the  ciril :  it  substituted  the 
indi>'idual  for  the  family  as  the  unit  of  which  it  took  account, 
ranking  him  higher  thau  the  State,  and  the  law  of  cousciencr 
before  the  law  of  public  iutercst.  Thus,  by  proclaiming  the 
ineffable  worth  of  human  personality,  did  it  re-create  the  individual. 
And  similar  was  the  transformation  which  it  wrought  upon  the  family. 
In  the  ancient  world,  as  one  of  the  first  of  living  historians  has 
pithUy  expressed  it.  woman  "  was  degraded  in  her  social  positioD, 
because  she  was  deemed  unworthy  of  moral  consideration ;  and  her 
moral  consideration  again  fell  lower  and  lower  precisely  becauae  her 
aocial  position  was  so  degraded."^  This — Horace  bears  emphatic 
testimony  to  the  fact — was  the  very  fount  of  the  curruptiou  vhidi 
0Terf1owe<l  human  life  in  the  decadent  Roman  society.  By  proclaiming 
the  spiritual  equality  of  woman  with  man,  Christianity  raiacd  her  to 
her  true  position,  while  by  setting  upon  monc^my  the  seals  of 
sanctity  and  indissolubility,  it  made  her  preservation  of  that  place  an 
essential  part  of  its  system,  gradually  sublimating  into  an  ideal  senti- 
ment what  in  the  ancient  world  hod  been  little  more  thau  an  animal 
appetite.  Its  eSect  upou  the  public  order  was,  for  long,  indirect,  but 
was  not,  upon  that  account,  the  leas  potent.  Starting  with  the 
KMertion  of  man's  moral  liberty  and  TesponsibiUty,  tfco  vcTy  postulates 
cX  her  doctrine,  the  Church  poured  into  the  nations  crushed  and 
d^raded  by  imperialism,  a  new  virility,  freeing  and  invigorating  the 
htiman  faculties  ;  while  by  her  self-made  constitution,  her  elected 
ralen,  her  deliberative  councils,  she  kept  alive  the  firee  deznocratie 
traditions,  which  Ccsarimn  had  almost  stimngled,  and  trained  the 
barbarian  tribes  who  entered  her  fold  in  the  principles  and  exercise 
of  true  liberty.  As  the  sabjecta  of  the  City  of  the  Eartfa  becua 
the  subjects  of  the  City  of  Uod,  ihb  chil  polity  was  inform 
by  new  principles.  In  the  quaint  langnage  of  Jeremy  Taylor  :  th-  ^ 
"  Christians,  growing  op  from  convrnticles  to  asMinbliea,  fToi=:3 
aaaonbUcs  to  socictie*,  introdaced  do  ciiB&gc  into  tbe  govennseiu^ 


•-   Groap  of  mca  wftrf  ty  tlw  wlfry  ar  ^m  B<tti  rf  bboj  nlstimrt^."  *■ 
H«w  Mum  p«t»  !!—*■«'■*  um.  ^  139L 
f  '*  ScHn  rfiMnmni  pra  Ma  fHBilM  ran  dmaara  betra.**— Or  Jtr  iCue.,  c  14S. 
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but  by  little  and  little  turned  the  commouwealtb  into  a  Church."* 

Il   won  felt  that  a  society  of  Cbri:«tiaiis  ought   to   be  a  Obiistian 

KX-'icty,  and  gradually  the  civil  order  was  guided  and  governed  by 

the  principles  of  religion.     An  eminent  English  judge  once  laid  it 

doiru — the  dictum  i«  uow  nuinewhat  muitty — that  Cliristianity  is  part 

of  the  law  of  England.     Of  Christendom,  while  Christendom  iviis,  it 

might  truly  be  said  that  the  law  was  part  of  the  religion.    Everywhere 

the  crou  of  Christ  waa  confessed  to  be  the  interpretation  of  life  and 

the  measure  of  the  world,  aud  a  supernatural  cud  was  kept   iu  view, 

Thui,   St.    Tbomas  Aquinas  declares   that    the    chief  object    which 

ihc  civil  ruler  ought  to  have  before  hira  is  the  eternal  beatitude  of 

himself  and  hia  Bubjccta,t  and  what  may  seem  almost  incredible  in 

tho«c  day^  even  in  guilds  of  the  most  distinctively  industrial  character 

the  making  of  money  was  not  the  fir»t  thing  sought  after.     *'  They 

set  np  something  higher  than  iwrsonal  gain  or  mere  materialism  ;" 

Mr.  Toulmin  Smith  well  observes :  "  their  main   characteristic  was 

to  make  the  teaching  of  love  to  one's    neighbour   be    not    coldly 

accepted  as  a  hollow  dogma  of  morality,  but  known  and  felt  as  a 

habit  of  life*'*     "  In    the  accounts  of  the  Company  of  Grocers," 

writes  Dr.  Brentano,  "  it  is  mentioned  that  at  their  very  first  meeting 

tliey  tixed    the  stipend  of   the  priest    who    had    to    conduct    their 

religions  scniccs  and  to  pray  for  their  dead.     In  this  respect "  he 

ds,  "  the  craft  gilds  of  all  countries  are  alite,  and  in  reading  tlieir 

tutes  we  might  fancy  sometimes  that  these   old  craftsmen  cared 

only  for  the  well-being  of  their  souls."§      I   take   these  instances 

ahnost  at  random.     Every  department  of  life,  in  the  Ages  of  Faith 

tells  the  same  tale.     The  dominant  idea  everywhere  is  the  Fatherhood 

of  God  revealed   in   Him   who   pleased  not   Himself,   but  humbled 

Kimself  unto  death,  making  the  great  law  of  sacrifice  the  first  law  of 

Hia  retigiun.      Aud  it  is  precisely  this  idea  which  marks   off  those 

nges  from  the  times  preceding  them,  and  which  is  the  source  of  their 

trutf  greatness.      Let  no  one  suppose  that  I  have  the  least  sympathy 

yxi^h  that  religious  romanticism  which  paints  for  us  a  mcdiseval  period 

fnl!  of  seraphic  sweetness.     I  know  well  the  dark  side  of  the  history 

of  the  Middle  Ages,  recorded  iu  terrible  distinctness  alike  by  saints 

nd  stnticra,  by  doctors  and  hereaiarchs  : 

"  F«cc  Icircd  of  little  cbiMren  loDg  ago  t 
null  hatad  of  the  iiriests  nod  rulers  t5en  I 
8ny.  was  not  this  thy  nawiwn— to  foreicnow 
In  Tb>-  doAth'i  hoar)  the  worlui  of  Chriatian  men  !" 

True  it  is  that  mediaeval  iniquities  were  upon  the  same  scale  with 

•  "  TJfB  of  airirt."    Pre&ofc. 

*  •  r„.,  „t I'rincipalitcr  nx  iut^mdcre  debet  in  Beipso  ut  io  subditia  cit  ntenta 

^«4i'.  ..  Princ,  1,  2  c.  .^,  Obflorre  the  forc«  of  tlie  WArd  "priucip«ditcr." 

;  "  I  u  Old  Crwwu  Houso, "  p.  'iS. 

I  '*  Tha  l>ni{iu*l  UrdiouicM  of  more  thjui  Uqs  Handrod  Gild«."     latr.  p.  13. 
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racditeval  rirtncs.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  seems  to  mc  unqucs- 
ttouublc  that,  as  M.  Littrd  says,  the  tuediairal  period"  cat  plus  d*un 
cot^  fiuperieor  aux  temps  qui  I'ont  pr^ccdcj"  and  that  as  he  goes 
OQ  to  add,  "  il  est  particuliererucut  daos  I'ctat  soeial."  *  For  myseU' 
I  would  claim  for  it,  that  rcgtiiig,  as  it  did,  upon  the  morality  of 
self-rcnunciatiou,  it  is  superior  to  the  times  that  preceded  it-in  all 
that  makes  up  civilixation  iu  the  hij^hcr  sense  of  the  word :  that  it  is 
"  further  advanced  in  the  road  to  perfection  ;  happier,  wiser,  nobler."  t 
Christianit}',  preaching  pitifulness  and  courtesy,  deifying  sorrow, 
aimplieity.  weakness  and  humility,  poverty  and  purity,  had  opened 
an  cTcr-floviug  fount  of  tcndcrucss,  of  compassion,  of  pure  love, 
which  caused  the  ver^*  dei>crt  places  of  humanity  to  rejoice  and 
bloMom  as  the  rose.  Main  testa  of  the  social  position  of  osy 
community  arc  the  places  held  in  it  by  womeu  and  children,  by  the 
indigent  and  the  aged :  and  judged  by  these  tests  Christianity  stands 
far  above  any  previous  organization  of  society.  But  ita  supcriori^ 
appears  to  me  to  be  hardly  less  clearly  marked  in  its  public  polity,  ita 
literature,  and  its  art,  which  were  all  informed  by  the  same  spirit.  The 
notion  uf  unlimited  dominion,  of  Cicsarism,  autocratic  or  democratic — 
perhaps  the  most  baneful  manifestation  of  hnman  selfishness — had  no 
place  among  its  political  coneeptious,  which  ref;arded  authority  as 
limited  and  fiduciary  :  nor  did  it  allow  of  absolutism  in  property ; 
the  canon  law  expressly  lays  down  that  extreme  necessity  makes  all 
things  common,  cxcu^i^ing  thcfl  and  palliating  robbery  with  violence ; 
that  both  clei^y  and  laity  are  at  all  times  bound  to  provide  alms,  as 
a  duty  of  strict  justice,  even  if  need  be  by  their  owu  manual  labour : 
fur  alms,  in  the  words  of  St.  Ambrose,  arc  the  right  uf  the  poor: 
and  the  giving  them  is  rather  to  be  regarded  as  the  discharge  of  a  d^t 
than  the  extension  of  a  voluntary  bounty.  In  its  literature  Dante 
sounds  a  deeper  note  than  had  gone  forth  from  bis  master,  Virgil ; 
and  the  very  source  of  his  inspiration  is  the  austere  spiritualism  of 
the  Catholic  creed.  In  its  philosophy  St.  lliomaa  Aquinas  surreys 
the  field  of  hnman  thought  firom  a  loftier  standpoint  than  any  sage 
of  Greece  or  Bome,  and  maps  it  out  with  a  fulness  and  precsuon 
unattained  even  by  him  whom  he  nrrercntly  calU  "  the  Philosopher  ■'* 
and  it  was  from  the  Crucifix  that  the  Angelic  Doctor  derived  his 
intellectual  light,  and  there  that  be  discerned — according  to  the 
beautiful  legend — his  only  and  exceeding  great  reward.     Afedtaeval 

•  -fitiuleswrlMlWterwHbMasrM  An,**^ml 

T  **Tb«wt«4dTibalMBtesvoidaidMukBMaiB|^  W*  art  aacHaMMd  to  •.-aD  » 
ecwutry  miltaal  i£  ««  tiusl  ti  OMce  uiptowd.  laora  oaitMBt  im  l^  beat  dunctariatua 
of  aUB  aad  aociitgr.  hutiicr  sdr— etj  oe  the  road  to  pcrfactaw.  koptcr,  aoUer. 


Aat,  ia  laalhat  mbs^  Ik  Mittdk  %ar  thtk  kiad  of  imfKmnmuiX  wlock  ^atiua^M  a 
•aallhy  waA  t>ow<>m  saliMi  tnm  MvafS*  ar  kartaiua^**— J.  &  Miu,  rSriMisaf 
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art,  even  in  its  rudest  stage,  is  informed  by  a  higher  ideal  than 
ever  dawned  upon  the  mind  of  Hellenic  painter  or  sculptor  or 
architect :  by  the  sentiment  of  the  Infinite,  revealed  in  the  divinely 
hnman  Person  of  the  Man  of  Sorrovs,  the  Son  of  the  Mater 
Dolorosa.  All  that  was  great  in  that  vanished  public  order  which 
we  call  Christendomi  flowed  from  the  self-abnegation  which  is  the 
central  idea  of  Christianity.  Singular  paradox  that  this  new  civi- 
lization, so  rich,  and  fertile,  and  varied — the  direct  source  of  all  that 
is  highest  and  noblest  in  our  own  age,  and  in  each  of  us — should 
have  been  the  work  of  men  whose  first  principle  it  was  to  despise  the 
world  :  that  the  greatest  democratic  movement,  the  most  potent 
instrument  of  hnman  enfranchisement,  should  have  been  a  doctrine 
which  made  so  light  of  personal  freedom  as  to  bid  the  slave  care  not 
for  its  loss :  that  the  most  efiectual  vindication  of  the  most  sacred 
rights  of  humanity  should  be  referable  to  teachers  who  spoke  only  of 
its  duties.  Sublime  commentary  upon  the  saying  of  the  Author  of 
Christianity :  "  He  that  lo^ieth  his  life  for  My  sake  shall  find  it." 
Strong  assnrance  that  "  He  knew  what  was  in  man,''  and  that  "  His 
word  shall  not  pass  away." 

W.  S.  Lilly, 


y 
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'AVING  as  motto,"  Egypt  for  the  Egyptians,"  and  being  as  anxions 
to  get  out  of  Kgypt  as  arc  the  Egyptians  to  bid  un  f&revreW, 
it  seems  an  anomaly  that  to  achieve  this  aim  a  Liberal  Qorernmont 
should  be  drireu  to  Jingo  measures,  and  that  u  sound  Liberal  like 
Sir  Evelyn  Baring  should  be  compelled  to  urge  temporarily  a  direct 
interference  in  the  interior  affairs  of  Egypt — a  policy  repugnant  to 
Liberal  nations  and  traditious. 

Yet  there  is  no  other  way  ont  of  this  dilemma,  and  nnless  a 
decision  in  that  direction  is  taken  promptly  we  shall  driil  down  the 
incline  and  find  ourselves  ultimately  obliged  to  do  the  very  thing 
■we  wish  to  avoid.  At  Cairo,  all  those  who  have  the  future  welfare 
of  Egypt  at  heart,  agree  that  no  half  measures  cau  stave  off  the  col- 
lapse of  an  administration  artificially  propped  up ;  and  all  agree  that 
the  only  way  to  avoid  annexation  or  a  protectorate,  is  for  England 
to  take  the  administration  for  a  defined  period  of  years  iu  her  own 
hands.  Thus  alone  can  life  he  given  to  the  reforms  Her  Majcsty'i 
Qoverument  have  determined  to  introduce ;  thus  aloue  shall  we 
able  to  traia  Egyptian  oflicials  to  British  ways  and  to  rear  a  ni 
generation  ;  thns  alone  can  we  hope  to  prepare  Egypt  for 
government,  and  accomplish  the  task  of  ensuring  lastingly  the 
fare  of  the  Egyptian  people  by  the  establishment  of  order,  justit 
security  of  life  and  property,  equality  of  foreigners  and  native*, 
equaliz<;d  taxation,  sound  finance,  economy  and  honesty,  devclopmi 
of  public  instruction,  public  works,  agriculture,  kc.,  and  the  blcasii 
of  Liberal  institutions  under  the  beneficent  rule  of  a  native  princt 

It  is  too  late  now  to  criticize  past  mistakes,  but  it  would  be  fa< 
to  repeat  them.     The  undermining  of  the   Khedive's   prestige  and 
of  native  authority,  without  putting  anything  in  it»  place,  has    un 
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the  present  helpless 


Qian  auything  else  contributed  to  bring  ab 
state  ol'  the  Egyptian  odmiotittratiot]. 

After  Tel-cl-Kcbir  there  were  two  ways  opeu  to  us  :  to  let  Egypt 
govern  herself  in  her  own  way,  or  to  take  the  administration  into 
oar  hands,  cither  one  or  the  other. 

"  And  mark,"  Kii<!  Riaz  Pasha  repeatedly  to  the  writer,  "  had  the  British 
Gorernmeui  entrusted  us  with  tlie  rt^ins,  nothing  would  have  prcveutod  their 
tricing  the  direction  wo  were  to  take.  It  would  bo  foolish  to  imagine  liiat  the 
Rgyptian  Government  h  in  a  position  to  diaregard  bints  from  Downing 
Street;  hut  tbirre  must  be  a  programme,  and  if  the  authority  and  prestige  of 
the  Khedive  and  llie  Egyptian  Goverament  ia  lo  be  re-catabUshed,  tha 
driver  ahonld  not  bo  interfered  with  as  long  us  ho  keeps  puce,  time  and 
direction,  and  the  l&m  should  have  been  to  permit  him  to  keep  on  a  road  ho 
knows— guod  or  bud.  Thus  alone  could  the  Eeyptiim  Government  taktf  root 
again ;  in  fact,  it  would  bo  bettor  for  Kgypi  and  all  concerard  to  dispetise 
with  native  Ministers  altogether,  than  to  discredit  them  in  tho  eyes  of  their 
tabordiaatea  aud  the  people.  At  auy  rute,  it  is  not  fiiir  to  tuiddle  them  wtth 
aO  the  responsibilities,  when  lliey  are  simply  puppew  without  initiativo." 

*'  If  wo  are  not  capiibie  of  governing  Kgypt,  in  Kgypt  fasliion,"  said  another 
PaBbai  "why  bunli^n  ub  with  the  odium  of  mensurcj!  we  disapprove  and  we 
k>dt  upon  OM  suicidal  ?  Our  views  may  be  wrong,  but  if  they  are,  England 
must  oj'cnly  carry  out  her  own  |ioUcy,  and  not  screen  her  advice  behind  un 
H^ptian  hibel,  for  it  doeR  more  harm  than  good  to  keep  up  tho  fiction  of  a 
catire  Government." 

"  Never,"  said  one  of  the  members  of  Cherif  Pasha's  late  Cabinet,  **  shall  I, 
or  will  any  of  its,  forget  what  wo  owo  England  >  ladecd,  wo  owe  to  her 
our  lives,  those  of  our  families,  the  preser\'ntion  of  the  Khediviat,  of  our  pro- 
perty— we  owe  all  this  to  the  timely  interference  of  British  arms  ;  witliout 
Er  'vpt  was  lost,  and  would  have  been  tlio  prey  of  Arabi,  of  anarchy 

A:  T.     Knglund    has  naved   us,   and   we  live;  but  what  is  life  to  a 

aiiirt:rt;r  it  he  ounnot  lie  cured  .'  Nutive  doctors  may  be  had,  but  they  are 
b«tt«r  than  trone ;  foreign  prescriptions  are  no  good,  if  those  who  prescribe 
on  debarred  from  making  them  up ;  bolicve  mvj  you  won't  heal  our  sores  by 
*  aeries  of  soothing  plasters.  Tace  the  evil,  and  either  take  the  patient  iu 
i^and  yonraelf,  oradlow  us  to  treat  an  Oriental  [wtient  in  Oriental  fashion." 

Now  that  is  exactly  the  conclusion  to  which  those  liavc  arrived 
■^■ho  have  followed  events  on  the  spot.  It  is  the  opinion  of  every 
Kngliahmau  here,  and  though  Sir  Kvelyn  Baring  and  his  able 
lieutenants  may  be  precluded  From  saying  so,  one  need  not  be  a 
tl^ought-readcr  to  assert  that  tbcy  fully  concur  in  it;  it  is  the 
oX^iniou  of  the  foreign  residents,  of  every  enlightened  native, 
A^3d  last  but  not  least  that  of  most  of  the  foreign  agents  in  Cairo. 

It    is    impossible   to   close    one^s    eyes    to    the    foCt    that    the 
**^  3Iicawbcr*'   jwlioy,  of  waiting  for  something  to    turn  up,  innst 
lead  finally  to  a  protectorate  or  annexation;  and  to  avoid  this  con- 
tingency England  must  cither  let  the  Egyptians  do  their  business  in 
*iicir  own  way,  or  take  temporarily  the  management  of  aOairs  in 
^and.     There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Europe  would  welcome  any 
***«iTOre  putting  an  end  tn  the  present  state  of  things — any  measure 
*^idatcd  to  restore  confidenee,  and  framed  with  a  view  of  preparing 
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Egypt  for  self-goveniment ;  nay,  even  the  French  are  beginning  to 
realize  that  we  can  only  withdraw  from  Egypt  after  having  accom- 
plished the  worlc  we  pledged  ourselres  to  do ;  and  that  the  best  policy 
will  be  not  to  throw  obstacles  in  our  way,  or  to  bam]»er  na  in  a 
mission  that  must  be  uudcrtakcu,  and  which,  as  mattcn  itandj  we 
can  neither  leave  to  others,  nor  abandon. 

I  do  not  thiak  I  am  miataken  if  I  say  that  this  is,  on  the  whole, 
also  the  conviction  of  the  able  French  representative  in  Kgypt,  a 
diplomatist  whose  long  stay  in  England  enables  him  better  than 
most  Frenchmen  to  gauge  British  policy  and  intentions.  If  ic  is 
not,  he  has  certainly  acted  as  if  it  were ;  for  far  from  following  in 
the  footsteps  pf  his  predecessors,  and  making  himself  the  centre  of 
all  malcontents  and  of  secret  wire-pulling,  Monsieur  Harr^re  haa 
done  his  best  to  soothe  the  mffled  feelings  of  the  French  colony, 
A  personal  friend  of  several  members  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Cabinet,  ho 
knows  too  well  the  programme  of  Kuglish  Liberals  to  share  the  fears 
of  his  countrymen  with  regard  to  Egypt ;  and  fully  convinced  that  Mr. 
Gladstone's  administration  honestly  wishes  to  get  out  uf  Egypt  and 
to  redeem  as  soon  as  feasible  the  solemn  pledges  given  to  Europe, 
he  has  evinced  from  his  very  arrival  n  spirit  of  conciliation  much 
appreciated  on  the  J!)nglish  side.  It  would  he  absurd  to  imagine 
that  a  Frenchman  could  contemplate  with  indifference  or  satisfaction 
the  decline  of  French  influence  in  Egypt,  yet  Monsieur  Barri^re 
would  not  deserve  the  high  reputation  he  enjoys  of  n  shrewd  observer 
and  skilled  diplomatist  were  he  to  contest  the  exceptional  position 
cveuts  and  circumstances  have  assigned  to  Great  Britain.  He 
knows  that  the  days  of  the  Dual  Control  cannot  he  revived,  and 
though  he  may  lament  the  consequences  of  our  single-banded  inter- 
vention, he  seems  fully  to  acknowledge  our  right  to  a  preponderant 
voice,  as  a.  quid  pro  quo  for  the  responsibilities  undertaken.  Keeping 
wisely  aloof  from  all  ill-timed  intromission  in  the  interior  aOairs,  ho  is 
biding  his  time,  well  knowing  that  the  day  is  approaching  when  the 
collaboration,  or  at  any  rate  the  good  unices,  of  France  will  be 
wanted  to  remodel  the  law  of  liquidation,  which  at  present  is 
the  mcaus,  if  not  the  cause,  of  perpetuating  Egypt's  tinancifll 
difficulties. 

"We  may  certainly  congratulate  ourselves  on  the  choice  made  by 
the  French  Government,  and  nothing  could  be  more  satisfactory  than 
M.  Barrcre's  repeated  declarations,  ''that  his  one  object  in  coming 
to  Egypt  is  to  cement  Anglo-French  friendship  and  interests,  and  to 
bring  about  a  cordial  and  lasting  understanding  on  Egyptian  afTairs. 
with  due  regard  to  altered  circumstances,  and  on  a  baaid  accept4ible 
to  both  countries.''  I  may  he  mistaken^  bnt  it  strikes  me  thac- 
France  is  quite  disposed  to  give  us  a  maximum  of  support  fur  »- 
minimum   of  concessions,   provided   wc  do  not  remain   in    Egypt. 
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There  is  no  concealing  the  fact  that  our  single-handed  intervention 
iias  placed  the  helm  into  our  hands,  and  it  would  be  absurd  tu  eou- 
test  Kngland's  right  and  duty  to  pilot  Egypt  out  of  the  present 
iroubled  iratcrs.  The  French  are  well  aware  that  the  captain  is  and 
will  be  English,  and  that  they  eau  only  expect  to  be  remembered  in 
the  selection  of  the  crew.  And  on  that  point  they  are  not  likely  to 
be  disappointed,  for  Sir  Evelyn  llariug  is  far  too  able  an  adminis- 
trator uot  highly  to  value  the  services  which  men  of  other  nationalities, 
■and  chiefly  l-'renrhmcu,  have  rendered  and  are  rendering;  and  as  long 
as  the  political  direction  of  affairs  remains  in  British  hands,  it  little 
matters  to  what  conutry  the  instruments  belong  to  whom  the  execu- 
tion of  our  programme  is  entrusted.  It  is  simply  a  question  of 
expediency,  and  for  all  administrative  posts  the  best  men  should  be 
selected,  rcgardles.«  of  nationality,  though  it  must  be  remembered 
that  nothing  is  more  difficult  than  to  ensure  homogeneous  work  with 
heterogeneous  elements. 

However,  these  are  matters  of  detail ;  the  great  point  is,  that  wc 
want  our  work  done  quickly  and  well,  aad  must^  therefore,  avoid 
giving  cause  for  obstructiou.  A  few  timely  concessions  go  a  long 
way  ;  and  on  the  other  hand^  the  French  are  conscious  that  systematic 
opposition  would  precipitate  events,  and  oblige  us  decasser  les  vitres. 
Thoy  know  perfectly  that  England  can  never  allow  France  to 
have  Egypt,  and  as  the  Dual  experiment  has  failed,  there  remains 
no  other  alternative  but  to  facilitate  the  exit  of  the  man  in  posses- 
sion, and  unless  cflcctcd  as  long  as  Mr.  Gladstone's  administration 
is  in  power,  the  chances  are  niJ,  It  is  this  danger  M.  Barrerc  seems 
fully  to  grasp,  and  though  nothing  would  be  easier  for  him  than  to 
intensify  our  present  difficulties  and  to  odd  fuel  to  the  existing  dis- 
■contcnt,  he  has  wisely  abstained  from  a  fatal  course,  which  would 
only  lead,  to  unnecessary  friction,  possibly  to  an  open  breach,  and 
ultimately  result  iu  a  permanent  occupation.  Fully  aware  of  these 
^asgersj  the  French  representative  seems  anxious  to  give  us  all 
possible  assistance,  and  as  wo  can  only  evacuate  the  Delta  with  honour 
to  ourselves  and  advantage  to  Egypt  and  Europe  ofler  completing 
cur  work,  wc  may  rely  on  the  enlightened  support  of  M,  Barrerc  in 
the  tn-vk  before  us.  Having  only  the  choice  between  two  evils, 
faiseeing  politicians  arc  sure  to  prefer  a  temporary  eclipse  to 
pcTtnanent  cffacemeut ;  and  gireu  Mr.  Glud:!itoue*s  pledges  with  regard 
to  a  withdrawal  from  Kgypt^  there  seems  reason  to  believe  that  the 
French  would  not  object  to  temporary  measures  facilitating  this 
object,  and  probably  they  wonder  by  this  time  vyhy,  after  the  fall  of 
Cbcrif  Pasha,  we  have  not  dispensed  with  native  Ministers  altogether, 
and  why  wc  have  uot  at  least  retorted  to  a  mixed  Cabinet,  little 
aware  that  it  is  out  of  exaggerated  regard  for  French  susceptibility 
that  wc  perpetuate   an  experiment  known   not  to  answer.     To  my 
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mmd,  it  is  ncitber  fair  to  Egypt  noi*  vortfay  of  £ugland  to  prolong 
&n  impossible  situation.  Kvcry  day  incrmscs  the  dilFicitltiea  nnd 
ifideus  the  gap  between  us  and  the  natives. 

After  Tel-el-Kebir  we  might  have  done  anything,  and  it  would 
hare  been  hailed  with  gratitude ;  hut  what  about  to-day  ?  Orientala 
worship  power,  but  though  unwilling  to  exercise  it  ourselrcs  we 
wont  allow  the  native  Goverumcut  to  assert  itself;  hence  the  pre- 
vailing discontent. 

The  best  men  in  the   country  are  discouraged ;  they  do  not  know 
what  to  think,  what  to  hope,  and  they  are  disgustetl  with  evcrythingr 
whilst  the  people  vainly  inquire  for  the  promised  blessings  of  Ilritiiib 
intcrrcntion.     In  fart,   wr  may  flatter   oumelvca   to  have  fnltcrfl^_ 
away  all  the  advantages  of  a  spirited  military  action,  by  a  chicke^^f 
hearted  application  of  half  measures. 

Vet  it  would  have  been  impoRsible  to  have  entrusted  the  re- 
organization of  Kgypt  to  better  hands,  impossible  to  hare  aelected 
mcu  more  kindly  disposed  for  Kg^vpt  thau  Sir  Kvclyn  Baring  and 
his  able  coadjutors;  bnt  what  can  thoy  do  if  they  arc  paralyzed 
by  a  timorous  Home  Government,  and  if  some  Ministerial  organ* 
misinterpret  their  best  intentions?  It  is  uonscuse  to  say  that  a 
damper  roust  be  put  on  Mr.  Clifford  Lloyd's  zeal,  and  that  he  i» 
interfering  with  personal  liberties,  when  oil  his  efforts  are  directed 
to  tight  the  battle  of  the  people,  to  protect  them  against  arbi 
rule,  and  to  better  their  material  condition. 

A  cursory  glance  at  what  has  been  done  in  the  last  few  months 
may  give  au  idea  of  what  could  have  been  done  had  the  proceM  o: 
reform  not  been  narrowed  by  iutcruatiouol  considerations. 

It  is  of  course  unnecessary  tu  say  that  the  fullest  accord  ex 
between  Sir  Evelyn  Baring  and  Messrs.  Clifford  I.loyd  and  Vincent, 
and  no  one  at  all  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  could  imagine 
thai  anytliiug  is  done  without  the  approval  uf  Sir  Kvelyn,  with 
whom  naturally  rests  the  responsibility  of  the  line  adopted  j  it  is 
therefore  weakening  Sir  Evelyn's  owu  position  and  influence  to 
insinuate  that  one  or  the  other  of  his  lieutenants  orcrstcp  their 
mandate. 

The  first  important  change  iutroduced  by  Mr.  Clifford  Lloyd  ia 
the  abolition  of  the  gensdarmerie  and  the  local  p4ilice,  and  the  re- 
organization of  the  constabulary.  There  is  au  end  now  to  the 
arbitrary  ways  of  the  Prefects  of  Police  and  of  the  Moodeers,  and  by 
well -conceived  centralization  of  the  services  enormous  sa^ingH  will 
be  cflccted.  At  Cairo  alone  the  savings  will  exceed  i".30,0(M)  a  yrar. 
and  at  present  fourteen  othccrs  arc  doing  the  work  formerly  done  by 
seTcnty.  Similar  results  are  obtained  at  ^Vlcxaiidria  and  clt<cwhere, 
and  though  only  in  working  order  siu(%  January  lst>  It  may 
be    anticipated    that    ere    long   a    considerable    change    will    K* 
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noticeable.  Jiakshiah  has  bad  its  day,  the  good  pleasure  of  the  great 
aud  private  vengeance  can  no  longer  be  nfrfttified,  and  the  garjU  can 
uo  more  be  nsod  as  nicaoK  of  extortion.  Indeed,  if  Mr.  Ctifibrd 
Lloyd  had  to  his  credit  nothing  but  the  prison  reform,  the  natives 
would  owe  him  a  lasting  debt  of  gratitude.  Only  those  wlio  have 
Been  these  vile  dena  of  misery  aud  infection  can  realize  the  good 
eflc-ctcd  in  tbat  res|>ect. 

A  description  of  an  Egyptian  prison,  previons  to  Mr.  Clifford 
Lloyd's  interference,  would  require  the  pencil  of  Hogarth.  Huddled 
together  in  filthy  holcs.'dovoid  of  all  sanitary  arrangements,  frequently 
deprived  of  light  aud  air,  the  jMior  wretches  were  entirely  at  the 
mercy  of  venal  gaolers.  Those  who  could  pay  were  able  to  obtain  a 
few  necessaries  at  extortionate  prices,  the  pcmiilcsa  were  doomed  to 
rot  and  die.  No  registem  were  kttpt,  and  fre(]uently  [icople  remained 
for  years  in  prison  without  ever  being  brought  before  a  judge;  nay, 
only  recently  a  woman  nos  discovered^  who  had  been  ordered  to  be 
k^t  in  vile  durance  for  life  aa  a  bad  character  without  ever  having 
been  in  court.  "With  an  iron  broom  Mr.  Clifford  Lloyd  has  swept 
oat  these  Augean  stables  of  iniquity,  and  henceforth  prisoners  are  well 
cared  for,  whilst  no  one  can  be  immured  on  mere  suspicion  or  be  kept 
in  prison  without  a  judge's  order. 

Next  to  the  police  aud  prison  reform  comes  the  sanitury  reform, 
and  here  again  n  great  stride  Hks  been  made ;  the  co&tly  and  utterly 
inetticient  native  system  has  been  abolished,  and  new  regulations, 
more  in  harmony  with  continental  and  British  notiouin,  have  been 
framed  by  Mr.  Clifford  Lloyd;  and  it  is  much  to  the  credit  of  Nubar 
Paaha  that  his  first  act  should  have  been  to  give  his  asseut  to  the 
proposed  modilieations  of  the  sanitary  regulations. 

Another  important  step  iu  the  right  direction  i»  the  municipal 
reform  ;  already  tilaried  at  Port  Said,  the  decree  for  Alexandria  is 
daily  expected  to  be  published,  and  Mr.  Clifford  Lloyd  is  now  con- 
sidering the  best  means  for  establishing  a  municipality  at  Cairo.  A 
most  important  matter,  for  it  is  incredible  that  a  town  of  more  than 
300j000  inhabitants  should  be  without  the  most  elementary  sanitary 
improvements;  and  though  the  house-tax  levied  in  future  on  foreigners 
may  not  be  *.uUicient  to  cover  the  expenses  of  drainage,  Ikc.y  the 
institution  of  a  municipality  will  ere  long  prove  a  great  boon. 

But  if  Mr.  Lloyd  has  displayed  activity  in  every  tlirectirm  open  to 
bim,  Mr.  Vincent  has  equally  endeavoured  to  do  his  pari,  and  on  bis 
aaggcstiou  Sir  Kvclyu  Baring  has  instituted  a  Commission,  at  present 
engaged  in  revising  the  budget  for  1884,  with  a  view  of  reducing  it 
by  some  i;30O,O0U  or  .£400,000.  It  was  at  the  first  sitting  of  this 
Commissiou,  ou  January  31st,  that  Mr.  Viuceut  suggested  a  reduc- 
tion of  hia  own^  salary  by  10  per  cent.,  and  likewise  pro^Kirtionate 
reductions  of  the  salaries  of  all  other  high  officials.     lYc  know  that 
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10  KIkcdivc,  alwB^'s  ready  to  bring  peraonal  sacrifices,  claimed  tlic. 
iglit  to  set  the  example  by  reducing  his  civil-Ii&t  and  that  nf  tl 

^rcditan,*  prince  by  some  i,*12,000  a  year,  a  large  amount  consideriDj 
that  His  iJighueeii  has  once  before  reduced  his  civil-list  by  iJ-W; 
and  that  lie  is  by  no  means  well  off.     It  could  of  course  be   antk 
pntcd    that   the   native  Ministers  nould  follow  suit,  for  1  rcmcmb< 
that  already  last  year  Khairz  Pasbn,  the  late  Minister  of  the  Intcrii 
offered  to  reduce  his  own  salary  rather  than  consent  to  a  reduction 
the  salaries  of  his  subordinates.      In  addition  to  Cherif  Pasha  and  hia 
colleagues,  all  high  ilritish  officials  have  cheerfully  acceded  to  tl 
proposal,  and  hopes  are  entertained  that  those  of  other  nationalitii 
will  not  be  slow  in  giving  their  adhesion,  though  there  are  doubti 
Should  any  of  them  decline  they  will  only  damage  ihomsclvcs.     As 
to  the  saving  m  itself  it  will  be  trifling,  but  the  moral  effect  will  be 
good  and  is  likely  to  soothe,  to  some  extent,  the  bitter  feelings  o^^ 
those  irho  Gud  themselves  without  a  place.      Aloreovcr,  I  uudcrstaq^H 
that  due  rq;ard  will  be  paid  to  individaal  claims,  and  that  no  pain^^ 
-will  he  spared  to  alleviate  the  distress  of  the  small  employes,  who 

rill  be  specially  affected.    That  their  number  is  out  of  proportion,  to 
the  work,  and  far  in  excess  of  the  requirements,  needs  not  to  be  men- 
tioned ;  any  one  looking  into  an  Egyptian  Oovcmmcut  Office  can 
form    his  own  opinion,  yet   it  must   be   hoped   that  the   Khedive's 
j£l2,000  will  be  devoted  to  assist  thftsc  most  in  want;  it  must  not 
be  forgotten   that   it   is  not   these  poor  people's  fault  that  they  ar^^ 
useless  or  inefficient.     Vox  years  it  has  been  the  custom  of  Ministet^H 
to  fill  the  ofiiees  with  their  creatures  and   hangers-on,  aod  in   tlw^ 
Orient  a  lifetime  of  dolce  far  n'wntt  entitles  an   oflicial  as  much  as 
years  of  toil  to  consideration — it  is  not  the  work  that  is  paid  for, 
-but  a  man's    presence    during  office  hours ;  yet  it  would  be  bard 


longer  ansM'ers  our  requirements,  and  some  sort  of  a  provision  must 
he  made.      It  may  therefore  he  presumed  thut  the  whole  of  the  tii^MH 
year's  savings  will   be  swallowed  up  by  indemnities,  &c.,  and  thetf^^ 
will  not  accrue  much  immediate  advantage  to  the  Egyptian  exchequer, 
though  ultimately  there  will. 

•      Thus  the   reductions  in  the  Ministry  of  Finance  alone  exceed 
;£54,0O0  a  year,  as  some  723  officials  (including  350  geng  He  ten'^ce) 

will    be   suppressed,  and  that   without  touching  the  garrison  of    ' 

Cai»K  de  Id  Vette,  the  suppression  of  which  would  be  even  a  gre-s 
Heaving.     But  as  all  these  reductions  will  be  the  cause  of  much  hi 

buruiug,  it  mnst  be  cnruestly  hoped  that  Her  Majesty's  Governmt 
■      will  seize  thJ^t  opportunity  fur  giving  likewise  a  proof  of  our  di^ii 
^^Tcatedness  as  a  nation.     Why  should  British    officials   in   Egy] 

why  should  individuals,  lliose  who  Iiavc   the  work  and  the  v< 

bring  sacrifices,  and  not  the  community? 
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If  I  remember  well.  Sir  Evelyn— then  iUjor — Bamig  suggested 
some  yean  aj^o  a  rcductiuii  from  6  to  3  per  c€Ut.  of  ihc  intercut  paid 
by  the  Egyptian  Government  on  our  -Suez  shares;  surely  now  would 
be  the  moment  to  follow  up  an  equitable  luggcslion,  and  one  which 
would  ecoDomixe  some  £80,000  a  year. 

Bnt  I  go  further,  and  now  that  Kg^pt  has  consented  to  abandon 
tlic  Soudan,  and  that  there  is  do  longer  a  fear  of  seeing  the  resources 
of  Egypt  proper  drained  by  a  policy  of  conquest  or  adventure,  I  hold 
that  Mc  should  cither  n-aivc  altogrthcr  our  claims  for  the  surplna  cost 
of  the  army  of  occupation,  or  suspend  the  repayment  for  a  time,  and 
uutil  a  period  when  Egypt  will  be  able  to  do  so  without  injury  to 
hcxKclf.  At  any  rate,  if  the  Aljandonmcnt  of  tlie  Soudan  requires  au 
increase  of  the  British  forces — and  it  is  said  that  two  or  three  regi- 
ments are  under  orders  for  Egypt — England  and  not  Egypt  should 
bear  the  cost,  as  it  iroultl  hardly  he  logical  to  insist  on  one  side  ou 
a  withdrawal  from  the  Soudan  on  financial  grounds,  and  add  on  the 
other  to  the  expenditure  for  the  same  reasons. 

Moreover,  we  must  remember  that,  though  nominally  we  arc,  in 
reality  wc  are  not,  in  Egypt  for  Egypt's  sake,  and  it  is,  to  say  the  least, 
mean  to  make  a  half-hankinipt  country  pay  for  the  protection  of  our 
own  interests,  and  the  sooner  we  remedy  this  mistake  the  Irettcr. 
H  we  do  not,  there  will  be  a  tremendous  outcry  ;  already  wc  arc  not 
orcr-popular,  and  the  natives  will  justly  reproach  us  with  sacrificing 
them  to  our  own  scHishucss. 

I  fee!  confident  that  such  a  step  would  have  the  best  eff'cct  at  tho 
present  juncture,  and  neither  Sir  Evelyn  Baring  nor  ]\lr,  Vincent 
are  likely  to  object  to  a  meaiiurc  that  would  oonsidcrubly  cose  the 
difficulties  of  their  task,  wliilst  the  natives  would  treat  it  as  the  first 
practical  proof  of  British  goodwill. 

The  Egyptian  question  ia  above  all  a  fmancial  one;  people  do  not 
examine  the  causes,  they  look  at  results;  and  the  natives  say,  not 
without  reason,  that  far  from  bettering  tbcir  Hnannial  position, 
British  interference  has  made  it  worse  ;  and  between  the  Alexandria 
inderanities,  tJie  cost  of  occupation,  ordinary  and  extraordinary 
deficits,  tho  Soudan  expedition  antl  the  rest,  Egypt  is  some  eight 
tnillvons  to  the  bad.  To  meet  this,  a  loan  must  be  raised  ;  but  as 
every  available  «K:urity  has  long  been  pledged,  we  must  either 
gtiamiiice  the  interest  or  proceed  to  a  moditieatiou  of  the  law  of 
Iir)uidaliou.  This  of  course  requires  the  consent  of  ell  parties,  and  it 
may  bo  inconvenient  to  bring  the  l^yptian  question  at  this  juncture 
before  oiher  Powers.  However,  it  will  have  to  be  done  sooner  or 
later,  and  coosidcriug  that  the  proceeds  of  t)ic  contemplated  loan 
will  mostly  flow  into  Knropcan  pockets,  and  that  these  new  sacritices 
arc  due  in  a  great  measure  to  the  efforts  for  protecting  continental 
interests,  it  is  but  natural  that  at  any  rate  the  reduction  of  the  old 
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debt  alioald  be  saspomlcd  tor  a  wlnlc  Indeed,  sltould  England  duct 
YipoD  a  temporary  oceupiitioa  for  a  definiu:  number  of  years,  the 
ill  Uic  stocks  -would  even  warrant  a  reduction  of  the  rate  of  iutc 
Ko  sacrifices  of  this  kind  vouldj  however,  be  roqnircd,  if  the 
admiuist rations  of  the  assigned  departments  and  lauds  were  to 
undergo  a  similar  overliauling  to  thoxe  tmdpr  native  adniitii»tration. 
Indeed,  it  is  monstrous  that,  not  content  vith  oar  pouud  of  tlesh,  ve 
should  have  saddled  Egypt  with  an  administrative  machincrr  as 
co»tly  as  it  is  iuclficieut. 

Lord  Dufferin  has  pointctl  ont  that  the  deficit  of  the  Domain 
Administration  exceeded  .6*00,000  in  fotir  years,  with  the  prospect 
of  an  annual  deficit  of  .£2U0,0()0.  The  Dairadanicli  has  this  year 
deficit  of  £180,000  in  consequence  of  the  want  of  bands  and  wa 
due  to  the  Arabi  rebellion,  'llic  railway  administration  is  as  bad  m 
it  could  be,  and  could  easily  yield  i:lD0,0O0  a  year  more 
differently  managed.  The  Caisse  de  ta  Detttf  costs  uselessly  £25; 
a  year,  whilst  any  great  bank  would  willingly  undertake  the  busineS 
and  pay  :£iJ0,0UO  a  year  for  doing  so. 

To  put  it  in  round  figures,  the  annual  loss  to  Egypt  on  this  h 
may  be  estimated  at  from  £500,000  to  i;(JO0,O0O,  and  it   looks  I 
satire  to  dii«raiss  for  economy's  sake  a  fetv  hundred  t/etur  rfe  service 
twenty  pounds  a  year,  when  our  own  mixed  and  muddled  admini 
trations  are  shown  to  cost  Egyjrt  annually  over  half  a  million. 
who  dare  touch   these  uncontrolled  and   uncontrollable   magnat 
It  would  raise  an  intcriiatioual  outcry,  and  poor  Egypt  has  to  suS<i 
But  these  are  not  the  only  past  grievances  of  the  Egyptians.     There 
is  also  the  tribute  to  Turkey,  close  on  i:700,000,  and  the  indir 
Joss    through    the   prohibition    of  introducing  other  thau  Tur 
tobacco  into  Egypt,  estimated  at  about  jCSOOjOlK)  a  year. 

I'nfortuuately  for  Egypt,  European  creditors  have  a  lien  on 
tribute,  otherwise  she  might  well  repudiate  an  obligation,  which 
only  a  raigon  d'vtre  so  long  as  Turkey  was  willing  and  able  in   (hi 
all  the  duties  of  a  suzcraiu    Power      lu   exchange  for  the  annual 
tribute,  Turkey  owed  Egypt  protection  and  help ;  iu  fact  when  Ismail 
Faahn   added   Zeila,  Massowa,  Souakim,  &;c.  to  his  dominions, 
Forte  claimed  aa  additional  tribute  of  some  i:oO,OQO  or  je;UO,UOU 
account  of  her  increased  responsibilities. 

This  amount,  of  course,  Egypt  will  he  justified  insupi)ressing, 
that  she  has   to  abandon  these  ports,  and  that  Turkey  has   de 
to  come  to  the  rctrcue;  nay,  if  there  were  no  continental  credi 
behind  the  Sultan,  Egypt  would  be  perfectly  entitled  to   nrfuse 
payment  of  any  tribute  for  which  no  i}uid  pro  ijuo  is  coming 
in  the  hour  of  need. 

Willi  respect  to  the  tobacco  question,  1  understand   that   it 
jtr.  Vincent's  serious  consideration,  aud  as  Egypt  has  a  right  to 
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dude  commercial  couvcutioDS,  this  matter  seems  very  simple  the 
morocut  Her  Mffjesty'a  Goverument  are  diHiiosed  to  back  JCgrpt. 
ITic  increase  of  reTcnue  would  be  very  cousiderablc,  Here  tohacco 
made  a  State  monopoly ;  in  fact,  tLcrc  is  no  other  way  for  shirking 
the  present  iVBtem  of  smuggling,  carried  on  on  a  vast  sralc,  an  Turkey 
loies  an  export  duty  of  10  per  cent.,  and  no  tobacco  is  allowed  to 
enter  witliout  the  Turkish  tegkeres :  thus  thuac  who  would  willingly 
pay  the  import  duty,  but  who  cannot  afford  the  additional  export 
tax,  defraud  both  (3{)vcrn meats,  and  it  has  Irceu  calculated  tliat  just 
7d  per  cent,  of  the  tobacco  consumed  in  Ej^iypt  has  been  smuggled. 

However,  all  this  docs  not  yield  anything  for  the  present,  and 
whilst  liabilities  and  expenses  are  iucrca&ing,  there  is  nothing  to  meet 
them  with,  and  the  tinaucial  situation  gets  daily  more  desperate.  Owing 
about  half  her  present  indebtedness  lo  the  first  Suez  Canal,  Kgypt  bod 
not  unnatiindly  been  in  the  hope  that  the  ]>rospect  of  a  second  one 
would  take  into  occonnt  the  rights  and  claims  of  the  freeholder.  But 
up  to  the  present  the  prospect  seems  slender;  nay,  M.  de  Lesseps' 
pro[>oscd  agreement  would  have  entailed  a  good  deal  of  new  sacrifices, 
to  mention  only  a  loss  of  from  forty  to  eighty  millioua  sterling  by 
the  contemplated  cxteusion  of  the  original  concess^ion,  for  wliicU 
Egypt  was  to  be  compensated  with  j612,0OO  a  year.  Possibly  public 
opinion  and  the  interests  of  British  shipowners  may  turn  the  scales 
in  favour  of  the  Khedi^ial  liovernment,  but  the  odds  are  that 
Egyptian  interests  will  once  more  he  disregarded  to  suit  international 
coDvemeuces. 

Were  Kgypt  permitted  to  give  a  second  concession  to  the  highest 
bidder,  she  would  e&^ily  Tiud  the  means  for  meeting  more  f^au  her 
present  liabilities,  and  she  would  also  minimize  the  chances  of  a  con- 
dict,  almost  unavoidable  as  long  as  there  is  only  one  water-way,  and 
this  water-way  practically  French  property.  KejKjrts  arc  current 
that  Her  Majesty's  Government  have  given  their  consent  to  the  new 
convention  between  M.  de  Lcssepa  and  the  shipowners  ;that  may  be, 
but  as  both  the  extension  uf  the  old  and  tlie  construction  of  a  new 
Canal  require  the  Jiat  of  the  Khedive,  it  must  confidently  be  hoped 
that  our  position  in  Egypt  will  not  be  misu^icd  lor  extorting  new 
privileges  witiiont  an  adequate  advantage  to  our  proUgi,  and 
Parliament  will  have  to  sec  to  it. 

Having  thus  shortly  reviewed  the  general  situation,  we  now 
come  to  the  main  poiuts  which  I  have  purposely  reserved  for  tlie 
lut — I  mean  the  abandonment  of  the  Soodiin  and  the  interior  re- 
organiiution  of  the  country. 

The  Sootlftn  question  has  been  so  ably  and  exhaustively  treated 
in  the  lost  number  of  tliis  Review,  and  by  one  whose  authority 
on  that  point  is  second  to  none,  that  it  would  be  presnmptous  to 
rrvert  to  it ;  and  all  I  can  nay  is  that  |>crsoually  I  share  the  fears 
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of  Sir  Samuel  Baker  and  Gescml  Gordon,  and  that  I  look  on  the 
abandonment  of  the  oriental  part  of  the  Soodun  with  serious  appre- 
faeunioija  ;  and  if  it  is  not  a  mistake,  it  certainly  is  a  niisfortuDC. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  can  fully  understand  tho  relactanoe  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government  to  embark  in  an  undertaking  of  such  por- 
teutous  consequences,  and  I  think  Sir  ICvelyn  Raring  deserres  the 
greatest  eredit  for  having  kept  England  ont  of  the  SoodAn.  Indeed, 
by  uot  despatching  troops  to  Suuakiui,  wc  hare  given  the  bcit 
proof  of  our  intentioua  to  withdraw  from  Egypt  at  the  earliest 
opportunity.  Bid  ve  intend  to  annex,  did  «e  contemplate  a  pro- 
teetorate>  we  n-ottld  uot  have  hesitated  an  hour. 

That  the  expedition  of  poor  Hicks  Pa!>ha  was  an  ill-advised  $tep 
of  the  Egyptian  Government  is  unfortunately  evident  by  the  result ; 
but  they  arc  not  alone  to  be  blamed,  and  England  »hould  from  the 
first  have  put  in  a  tWo,  instead  of  simply  disclaiming  responsibility. 
People  here  know  as  little  as  the  savages  of  the  Montah-Mahdi,  of  the 
line  distinction  between  British  officers  on  fidl-pay»  half-pay,  and 
retiicd.  They  see  a  general,  an  Englishman  at  the  head  oi  an  army* 
and  his  defeat  aficcta  not  the  individual,  bat  is  a  btoT  to  our  nation:^ 
prestige. 

The  Torst  of  it  is  that  the  Egyptian  Government  had  long  ago 
contemplated  to  abandon  Darfoor  and  Kordofan.  Cherif  Pasha  told 
the  writer  so  last  year,  dwelling  on  the  injustice  of  having  dis- 
[Xjssessed  the  lawful  owners,  and  fully  admitting  the  advauioges  of 
restoring  a  tributary  kingdom,  which  would  act  aii  buflcr  between  the 
Houtah-Mrihdi  and  Egypt;  yet  the  Egyptian  Government  rouhl  not 
make  up  their  minds,  and  they  embarked  recklessly  in  a  ciunpaigu 
of  ailventure,  which  cost  Egypt  a  province  and  Cherif  Pasha  his 
porUfeuiUe. 

However,  there  would  not  be  much  harm  if  tho  matter  rested 
there;  but,  unfortunately  ic  is  almost  as  difficult  to  abandon  the 
SoodAn  as  it  is  to  hold  it  against  the  rebels,  and  Sir  Evelyn  Baring 
and  Sir  Evelyn  AVood  do  not  estimate  the  enormous  ditficulties  it 
presents. 

Putting  aMde  the  political  ami  religious  part  of  thcc}ueUion,aDd  the 
<lamagiDg  eOect  the  clearing  out  process  will  hare  throughout  ii^gypt, 
there  arc  military  and  strategical  difficulties,  almost  insurmountable; 
yet  they  have  to  be  faced,  and  the  ta»k  incumbent  on  Baker  Pasbn  i» 
by  no  means  enviable.  There  is  however  one  comfort,  that  he  is 
sole  arbiter  of  what  he  can  and  cannot  do — he  has  it  fortunately 
in  writing  under  the  Khedive's  own  seal,  and  no  scientific  sugge^tious 
from  home  or  from  Cairo,  are  likely  to  obscure  his  sound  judguicnl. 
If  feasible,  he  is  sure  to  relieve  the  garrisons  of  Sinkat  and  Tokar, 
and  neither  money  nor  trouble  will  be  spared  (I  hear  it  will  cmt 
cear  on  £20,CC0);  but  ncthirg  will  induce  Baker  to  court  dffcat  by 
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foulhardr  advance  at  the  head  of  a  faaudful  ofunreliablc  troops.  At 
present  he  has  been  reinforced  by  part  of  Zobcir  Pasha's  niggers, 
'who  look  like  fighting,  but  arc  uutrained  and  hardly  the  material  he 
reqnirca  at  the  present  moment,  though  they  may  make  soldiera  in 
tittle. 

On  their  return — provided  they  do  return — it  ia  intended  to 
incorporate  them  into  Wood's  army,  which  will  likewise  be  stifTencd 
by  about  a  1^000  Albanians ;  a  capital  thing,  which  will  give  bis  men 
the  backlwoe  they  are  lacking,  and  allow  us  in  time  to  think  of 
I  withdrawing  uur  own  men.  It  is  a  pity  that  so  much  time  has  been 
lost,  and  that  they  are  not  at  Sonakim,  where  1,000  seasoned 
soldiers  would  allow  Baker  to  venture  on.  a  move  for  tlic  relief  of  the 
poor  fellows  at  Sinkat  and  Tokar.  One  hardly  dares  think  nf  the 
terrible  position  of  the  detached  posts,  the  officials,  the  European 
traders,  travellers  like  Junker,  who  all  will  have  to  be  abandoned 
to  their  fate.  The  ofHcials  and  their  families  alone  exceed  6,00*-) 
heads  in  the  Soodiln,  whilst  no  less  than  1,300  barges  arc  wanted  to 
get  the  fugitives  out  of  Khartoum,  not  to  speak  of  the  provisions,  camels 
and  tlic  rest  it  will  rerpiire  to  transport  some  12,000  people  down 
the  Nile  and  partly  through  the  desert.  Indeed  it  will  he  a  miracle 
if  Sir  £vclyn  Wood  succeeds  in  devising  a  scheme  for  their  prompt 
relief,  for  there  is  no  time  to  be  lost. 

Of  coarse,  now  that  Ilcr  Majesty's  Government  have  decided  on 
this  measure,  there  remains  nothing  but  to  carry  it  out  with  as  little 
delay  as  possible,  and  to  do  the  best  for  minimizing  the  hardships  of 
Ihc  poor  victims.  In  fact,  I  doubt  whether  it  would  not  have  been 
more  merciful  to  have  taken  this  step  two  months  ago,  when  the 
chances  for  escape  would  have  been  better  ;  but  it  is  impossible  to 
Dtfer  an  opinion  without  being  on  the  spot,  and  it  must  be  assumed 
that  Her  Majesty's  Government  did  not  wish  to  press  the  abandon- 
ment fts  long  wt  Egypt  had  a  faint  hope  of  holding  the  line  of  the 
White  Nile  with  her  own  resources.  Tliat  this  was  impossible  might 
have  been  foreseen,  and  Cherif  Fasha  aud  his  colleagues  fully 
idmilted  it ;  yet  they  can  hardly  be  reproached  for  having  cherished 
t  hope  that  England  or  Turkey  would  come  to  the  rescue,  and  assist 
with  either  men  or  money  ;  failing  this,  nothing  remained  but  a 
clearing  out  of  bag  and  baggage,  and  this  is  what  we  are  doing. 

Kevcrthcless,  J  feci  deeply  for  the  Khedive  and  Egypt,  and  I 
quite  understand  the  reluctance  of  Cherif,  Khairz,  Iliaz,  to  put  their 
vignature  to  an  act  so  humiliating  for  true  patriots,  I  can  underst*tud 
tliat  Cherif  and  lus  colleagues  resigned,  and  that  Riaz  rather  declined 
their  succession  ;  yet  Nubar  Pasha  has  acted  wisely  in  coming  to  the 
rescue,  thus  sparing  his  country  and  ns  new  complications  and 
troubles. 

His  recent  stay  in  England  will  have  taught  bim  that  it  ia  useless 
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for  Egypt  to  attempt  swimming  against  the  stream.  Sir  Evelyn 
iioriug  baving  satisticd  himsctf  liiul  the  Home  Guvcrnment  thut  aa 
abandonment  of  the  Sood^  was  the  smallest  of  the  evils  to  scloct 
from,  Nubar  Pasha  did,  I  think,  well  to  submit  to  the  inevitable. 
The  composition  of  his  Cabinet  sbows,  However,  that  bis  way  of 
thinking  is  by  no  means  shared  in  the  country,  and  with  the  cxcep- 
tiou  of  Abderrahman  Bey  Uousehdi,  there  is  not  one  man  worth  any- 
thing. All  the  rest  are  ciphers,  and  the  country  might  liave  economiied 
their  salaries.  Indeed,  it  Is  the  general  impression  that  this  Cabinet 
cannot  last,  and  that  it  would  have  been  better  to  form  at  once  a  mixed 
Ministry,  instead  of  appointing  Mr.  Cliflbrd  Lloyd  and  Col.  Scott 
Moncriefi'  Undcr-sccretarics  with  Ministerial  powen.  To  rule  lo  the 
Orient  you  require  not  only  power,  but  also  the  attributes  of  power. 
and,  as  long  as  the  shadow  of  a  Minister  stands  between  an  all-ijowcrful 
Under-Secretary  and  unwilling  subordinates,  there  will  continue  the 
friction  which  has  been  the  bane  of  our  whole  experiment  here. 

Wo  must  bear  in  mlud  that  Mr.  Lloyd's  work  has  up  till  nov 
been  confined  to  one  class  of  reforms.  Police,  sanitary,  prison,  and 
municipal  reforms  are  only  hora  d'osuvrea ;  the  piece  de  rMstatio*  is 
the  administrative  reform,  and  to  carry  it  through  in  a  way  satis- 
factory both  to  England  and  £gypt,  he  must  not  be  hampered.  He 
cannot  go  back ;  his  definite  appointment  indicates  that  British 
administration  will  Ire  introduced,  that  British  notions  will  prevail, 
and  that  we  do  not  intend  to  do  our  work  by  halves.  This,  1  thinlc, 
Nubar  Pasha  realizes  ;  but  I  doubt  whether  many  of  his  eonntryraen 
have  yet  arrived  at  that  point,  yet  the  sooner  they  do  the  better. 
They  must  tell  themselves  that  there  is  at  present  virtually  a  British 
Oovernment,  that  the  administration,  though  Kgyptian  *in  name,  is 
iotcudcd  to  be  British,  until  natives  ^rill  be  able  to  take  the  places  of 
those  deputed  to  teach  tbcm. 

To  obtain  this  end  quickly  onr  ofBcials  should  have  T^gyptians  at 
their  side  to  train  them  in  our  ways,  and  it  should  be  well  under- 
stood, and  repeated  daily  and  hourly,  that  we  ore  only  temporarily 
here,  and  that  we  shall  leave  as  soon  as  our  work  is  dnne. 

Uutto  do  it  well,  to  restore  confidence,  to  bring  back  capital,  and 
develop  tlic  rcaourcea  of  the  country.  Great  Britain  should  not 
hesitate  a  moment  but  openly  fix  a  term  of  years  for  her  occupation 
of  the  Delta.  Egyptians  wonid  then  be  face  to  face  with  the 
inevitable,  they  would  know  that  the  days  of  sfaullling  had  gone,  and 
they  would  put  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel  to  enable  us  to  carry 
out  our  programme,  if  not  because  they  like  it,  at  any  rate  because, 
anxious  to  get  rid  of  as,  they  will  understand  that  unless  we  succeed 
in  the  time  fixed,  the  occupation  will  have  to  be  prolonged. 

Moreover,  tlie  advantages  and  blessings  of  good  government  are 
•ucfa,  that  in  a  short  time  otir  most  obstinate   opponents  will  rally 
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around  ihe  British  reformers^  the  Pashas,  and  the  upper  niaasea  ia 
order  to  find  employment ;  the  fellaheen,  the  people,  because  they  will 
after  centnries  of  degradation  and  misrulej  find  protection,  help^  a 
friend. 

No  nobler  task  can  devolve  on  a  nation,  and  great  as  are  the 
difficulties  of  Sir  Evelyn  Baring,  Mr.  Clifford  Lloyd,  Mr.  Vincent, 
and  their  coadjutors,  they  may  feel  proud  to  attach  their  names  to 
the  work  undertaken  in  Egypt  by  Great  Britain,  the  traditional 
champion  of  the  weak,  of  down-trodden  nationalities. 

To  succeed,  all  half  measures  must  be  discarded  :  army,  justice, 
administration,  finance,  public  works,  and  public  instruction,  must  be 
reorganized. 

The  resources  of  Egypt  are  boundless,  and  demand  only  rational 
development,  whilst  the  people  are  the  most  easily  led  and  governed 
on  the  globe.  All  they  want  in  justice,  common  humanity,  and  the 
hand  of  a  friend  to  lead  them  on  the  path  of  progress  and  civilization. 

Quick  and  intelligent^  the  younger  generation  requires  only 
schools^  educational  facilities — an  opportunity,  and  Egypt  will  soon 
produce  men  able  to  take  the  places  of  their  teachers.  But  to 
succeed  there  must  first  be  a  beginning,  and  we  must  show  Egypt 
and  the  world  that  we  are  in  earnest. 

Malobtie. 
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1.— MODERN  HISTOEY. 

BuBiNO  the  last  few  months  four  books  liarc  issued  from  the  press 
which  illustrate  the  manifold  activity  of  Kuglish  historical  literature, 
and  show  the  various  s.ide.A  from  which  it  receives  impuUcs. 

Mr.  J.  It.  Green's  "Conquest  of  England"*  is  a  book  which  every 
reader  vill  open  with  regret  when  he  thinks  that  it  is  the  last  con- 
tribution to  KugUsI)  history  of  one  whoso  powers  had  only  reached 
their  prime.  Sirs.  Green's  touching  preface  tells  how  its  pages  were 
written,  one  by  one,  in  the  hours  won  from  death  by  the  force  of  a 
will  that  was  resolved  to  labour  till  the  end.  Mr.  Green  was  a  student 
of  history  whose  study  was  fired  by  patriotic  eDthusiasm.  His 
symputliy  with  Kuglaiid  in  the  past  was  founded  on  a  lar^c-hcartcd 
sympathy  with  Kiigtaud  of  to-da}'.  IIi:i  aim  was  to  eimohle  the  politics 
of  tlie  present  by  bringing  home  to  all  the  dignity  of  the  rich 
inheritance  of  the  post.  Jlis  last  book  was  due  to  au  heroic  etfort  to 
speak  out  something  more  before  he  passed  away.  It  is  this  uoble 
imaginative  feeling  which  forms  the  merit  of  Mr.  Green's  work.  He 
makes  the  dry  bones  of  antiquity  live  with  real  life.  Tlic  period  of  the 
invasion  of  tbc  Northmen  aud  itsrc!>u]tti  on  Kn<;laud  is  full  of  arcba>o- 
logical  questions  and  is  beset  with  obscurity.  Mr.  Urccn  hasdone  &U 
thai  eau  be  done  to  solve  the  problems,  so  far  as  our  present  knowledge 
allows,  and  to  present  his  solutions  in  a  real  and  intelligihie  sha|t&  The 
points  which  he  has  left  obscure  are  likely  to  remain  obscure  for  many 
yeai-3  to  come.  Thedistiuguishiug  merit  of  Mr.  Green's  met  liod  is  the 
imaginative  power  by  which  he  keeps  before  his  reader  the  entire  liTc  uf 
the  time  in  which  he  places  him.  Other  writers  isolate  particular  points 
aud  discuss  them  BSparately.  Mr.  Green  sets  us  in  the  midst  of  Ivtigland 
of  the  past,  and  shows  ns  the  natural  movement  of  events.  H  is  picture 
of  the  Kngtand  of  Egberht  is  so  clear  and  vivid  that  wc  see  at  once  the 
process  of  the  comiug  of  the  Wikings  and  the  results  uf  the  revolutioa 
which  tliey  wrought.  It  is  not  Mr.  Green's  fault  tliat  the  cvideucc  is 
still  wanting  to  enable  us  to  trace  with  cerlaiuty  the  relations  of  the 
new  settlers  to  the  old.  The  reaction  iu  Wcsscx  under  Alfred  and  his 
followers  is  vigorously  sketched,  and  the  causes  of  the  political  weak- 
ness of  England  under  Kthelrod  are  made  clearer  than  they  have  ever 
been  before.  Mr.  Green's  picture  of  the  rise  of  English  towns 
in  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  reign  of  Cuut,  is  singularly  vivid, 
and  shows  how  a  skilful   hand  can  weave  into  lustorv  the  reuUts 
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■of  aati'iuarian  research.  The  actual  history  of  the  Normaii  Conquest 
iH  ouly  i)ricfly  sketched  ;  but  Mr.  Grecu'd  estimate  uf  Guiln-ine  and 
HHrohl  is  much  more  sober,  and  will  probably  be  more  conrincing, 
tlian  Mr.  Freeman's  enthusiastic  appreciation  of  the  Inst  representa- 
tives of  the  old  -English  stock.  Mr.  Green's  character  of  Godwine,  in 
hU  last  paj^cs,  is  a  striking  example  of  his  power  of  anulysiii  of  a  purely 
political  situation.  Kvltv  reader  uf  this  book  must  feel  that  Mr. 
Green  has  brought  iritbiu  the  region  of  reality  a  new  portion  of  English 
history. 

Professor  Seelcy  has  a.  widely  different  object  from  Mr.  Green.  He 
<ioes  not  aim  at  heightening  the  political  consciousness  of  the  Knglish- 
raan  by  Hnng  his  imoj^inalion;  be  asks  him  to  consider  reasonably 
definite  poliiieol  problems,  lie  is  the  charapiou  uf  a  science  of  politics 
of  which  a  study  of  history  is  to  form  the  backbone.  He  protests 
aeoinst  pictoriHl  history  as  misleading.  He  demands  that  his  readers 
should  see  mirrored  in  the  events  of  the  past  the  resultsof  the  judg- 
ments and  opinions  of  citiscus  like  themselves,  and  should  learn 
the  responsibility  which  attaches  to  their  own  opinions  in  the  present. 
In  his  lectures  on  "The  Expansion  of  England"*  ho  sug-gests  a 
new  point  of  view  from  which  to  regard  modem  English  history. 
Many  of  his  sajnugs  are  pregnant  and  deserve  consideration  ;  for 
instaiioe:  "It  is  an  illusion  to  suppose  that  great  public  events,  because 
they  arc  on  a  grander  scale,  have  something  mure  fatally  necessary 
about  them  than  ordinary  private  events."  On  the  other  hand,  we  find 
»ome  remarks  which  are  a  little  surprising.  This  seems  dangerous 
advice  to  give  to  a  class  of  students  at  Cambridge  :  *'  Vour  great  cH'ort 
must  be  to  raise  your  head  alwve  the  current  of  mere  chronological 
uarrative."  Surely  a  careful  attention  to  exact  details  of  chronology  is 
the  only  safe  fouudation  for  those  larger  generalizations  which 
Mr.  Sceley  loves.  Otherwise  causes  arc  often  mistaken  for  etlccts, 
and  instead  of  the  results  of  cxiicricucc  we  have  the  dreams  of  fancy, 
Mr.  Sceley's  book  is  eminently  suggestive,  if  not  quite  eoncluaive, 
on  every  paint  'which  be  touches.  Everyone  will  sympathize  with  bis 
regret  that  English  history  is  pronounced  less  interesting  as  it 
approaches  our  own  day.  This  is  no  doubt  owing^  to  the  fact  that  modern 
historians  are  not  clear  about  the  point  which  they  arc  working  up  to. 
Mr.  Seelcy  puts  before  them  as  the  central  subject,  ihe  expansion  of 
England  from  Great  Dritain  into  Greater  llritain.  He  insists  that  on 
the  SI  '  'jf  the  religious  movement  caused  by  the  Reformation, 

the  j:i  lion  for  Europe  was  the  possession  of  the  New  World. 

He  shows  iiow  the  political  hiiitory  of  Europe  may  be  grouped  round 
this  centra]  point.  He  interprets  the  history  of  the  eighteenth  century 
as  the  period  in  which  England  distauccd  her  competitors  in  this 
atrugglc.  The  loss  of  the  American  Colonies  wa3  not  due  to  any  over- 
powering necessity,  but  to  England's  want  of  appreciation  of  her  real 
position.  Since  that  loss  the  process  of  expansion  has  again  been  going 
ou,  auU  the  great  iiucation  of  the  future  is,  how  will  England  deal  with 
it?  In  the  exhibition  of  this  process  Mr.  Scclcy  shows  great  dexterity 
and  ranch  sober  sense.     His  account  of  the  conquest  and  government 

*  *'TIi*  Esiianiiioa  of  EiiglajiJ."     By  J.  R.  Secley,  M.A.     LoDdon :   MacmiUaa. 
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of  Inriia  is  excellent^  and  presents  the  position  of  Ensjinnd  in  a  true  and 
intelligible  light.  As  a  political  pamphlet  Mr.  Secley's  hook  is  admir- 
able ill  the  way  in  which  itaets  before  the  reader  the  responsibilities  of 
Eughiud'ti  iuijwrial  pOHition.  As  a  coatributiou  to  historical  literature* 
wc  are  inclined  to  suspend  our  judgment  upon  it.  It  is  easier  to  suggest 
pointsof  view  than  to  work  them  out  in  details.  It  it  easy  to  show  the 
inadequacy  of  rci^ording  the  espansion  of  England  us  n  series  of  episodes 
iu  her  domestic  history.  But  it  would  be  equally  dilScult  to  represent 
hrr  internal  and  Kurupcau  relations  as  episodes  in  her  coutiueutal 
development.  The  modern  historian  cannot  be  overwiaa  He  may 
be  pardoned  if,  while  the  issue  of  events  is  doubtfnl,  he  directs  hta 
attention  chiefly  to  thu)«e  whose  influence  is  most  keenly  felt. 

A  work  which  bears  striking  testimony  to  the  re)*uItsofthe  "expansion 
of  England"  on  historical  literature  is  Sir  William  Muir"*  "Annals  of  j 
the  Early  Caliphate."*    It  is  dtic  to  the  patient  study  of  one  who  hasi 
devoted  a  lon|;  life  to  the  service  of  his  country  in  India.    Sir  WiUiara 
Muir'a  "Life  of  Mahomet,'*  wbicli  appeared  in  1S61,  throw  a  new 
light  upon  the  origin  of  Islam.     His  present  work,  which  has  been 
the  subject  of  twenty  years'  study,  carries  on  the  story.     It  tcllr^  how 
Islam  took  shape;  how  it  rose  abuvu  all  other  beliefs  prevalent  lu 
Arabia  ;  how  it  united  the  warlike  Arabs  into  a  band  of  resolute 
conqiicroni,  and  sent   them  forth  to  subjugate  the  world.     Hitherto 
Weil's  "Geschichteder  Califen''  has  been  the  standard  authority  for  this 
period.     Sir  William  Muir  surpasses  Weil  in  learning,  and  still  more 
in  vividness  and  clearness.     He  has  told  the  storj-  of  the  heroic  days 
of  Islam  in  a  most  faciuating  way.     We  catch  the  stern  cuthusiaamJ 
the  manial  ardour,  the -resolute  courage  of  the  time  when   Islara^ 
moulded  its  first  disciples.     Sir  William  Muir  telU  his  tule  so  that  it' 
conveys  its  own  moral.    He  docs  full  justice  to  the  vli'tues  of  Islam.    He 
lingers  with  respect  over  the  deathbed  of  Abu  Belcr.    **  Had  Mahotnct," 
he  Bays,  "  been  from  the  tirst  a  conscious  impostor,  he  never  could  have 
won  the  faith  aud  friendship  of  a  man  who  was  not  only  sa;|!acious  aud^ 
wise,  but  simple  aud  sincere."     At  the  suuic  time  he  shovv!*  clearli 
that  the  strength  of  Islam  lay  iu  the  fact  that  it  united  tho  Aral 
tribes,  and  riveted  them  together  hy  a  common    bond,   the  love  of 
rapine  and  the  lust  of  spoil.    The  history  of  the  Arab  conquests  is  in 
many  respects  similar  to  tliat  of  the  German  tribes  who  overthrew 
the  iloman  Empire  in  the  West.     But  thu  Arabs  itin*>?red  from  the 
Germans  in  being  bciund  tofrctlier  by  a  belief  which  set  them  in  theirj 
own  eyes  above  tho^ic  whom  they  conquered.     The  result  of  the  pr( 
grew  of  Islam  was  to  convert  the  conquering  Arabs  into  a  dominant 
aristocracy,  which  ran  a  brilliant  but  brief  career.     Sir  William  Muir^ 
carries  his  history  to  the  accession  of  Muavia,  when  the  fir^t  impulse 
of  Islam  was  spent.     Its  power  of  political  devclopiuent  m'bs  eo 
exhausted.     The  conception  of  brotherhood  was  confined  to  the  Arabi^^ 
and  wlicn  they  made  way  for  mercenary  soldiers  the  political  organiz.i- 
tion  of  Islam  was  autocracy  tempered  by  military  revolt.     Its  social 
institutions  prevented  civilization  from  penetrating  into  domestic  life* 
and   its  cnltiurc  soon  withered  away.     Sir  William  Muir'a  concluding 

•  "  Annals  of  tlio  Esrly  C»UpluiU!;'     By  Sir  William  Moir,  K.CJfl.I.,  LUD..  D.CO* 
London:  SmiUi  h.  Eldor.     18S3, 
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Zeoutl'ks  bold  oat  no  bopes  for  the  future.  "A  reformed  Islam/' 
Be  aayH,  "  would  he.  I»Uni  no  longer.'* 

Sir  William  Muir's  book  ia  the  fruit  of  reaearcU  to  which  the  duties 
of  tUily  life  first  ^qxg  a  stimulus;  Sir  AVilliam  Stirling- Maxwcirs 
"Don  John  of  Au«tria"*  is  the  result  of  the  delibciate  choice  of 
subject  by  a  c'.iUivate<l  man,  who  devoted  to  its  investigation  the 
leisure  of  a  lifttimt;.  lliough  the  book  is  posthumous,  it  had  been 
revised  more  than  once  by  its  author,  who  to  the  last  spared  no  etibrt 
to  make  his  monograph  complete.  The  result  is  a  worthy  monument 
of  the  writer's  polished  mind.  The  book  ia  a  treasurc-houso  of 
information  about  the  history  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  what  is 
tiild  is  merely  a  sample  of  the  rich  store  from  which  it  was  taken.  Sir 
William  Stirliu^'-JIaxwcU  had  mastered  the  history  of  the  period  as  a 
whuiCs  and  then  choac  from  it  such  thiugs  as  scncd  to  illustrate 
the  life  of  hia  hero.  His  hero  was,  moreoTCr,  chosen  because  his 
sdrrnturous  career  entered  iijto  so  many  fields  of  interest,  andatlbrded 
hi-^  biographer  an  opportunity  for  the  careful  painting  of  many  brilliant 
pictures  of  difiereni  kinds.  The  Court  of  Charles  V.,  the  life  of  a 
Spanish  uohle,  the  character  nf  Philip  H.,  the  tragic  end  of  Don 
CarioB,  6rst  rivet  llie  reader's  attention.  Then  thn  Morifico  rebellion 
ia  painted  with  a  wealth  of  detail,  an  accm'acy  of  local  knowledge,  and 
a  power  of  realization  ^which  make  it  one  of  the  most  linishcd 
pieces  of  historical  description,  in  our  language.  From  Spain  the 
ficeae  changes  to  Italy,  and  we  have  the  description  of  the  Italian 
state&men  who  formed  the  Holy  League  againtJt  the  Turk.  A  sketch 
of  the  Turkish  power  is  followed  by  a  learned  essay  on  the  naval 
cqutpmeuts  of  the  sixteenth  century,  aud  a  detailed  account  of  the 
battle  of  Lepanto.  From  the  politics  aud  festivities  of  Italy  we  are 
taken  to  tlie  Netherlands,  and  listen  once  more  to  the  better-known 
story  of  their  revolt  from  Spain,  of  the  vacillating  policy  of  Philip  II., 
of  the  ambitious  scheme;*  of  Don  John,  which  were  doomed  to 
disappointment,  of  the  vexation  of  spirit  which  brought  him  to  au 
untimely  grave.  Large  as  the  book  is,  its  interest  never  Hags.  There 
is  notbiug  beside  the  purpose.  Kvery  chapter  has  been  carefully 
planned,  and  the  plan  has  been  carefully  carried  out.  There  is  a  scusc 
of  reserve  behind  the  fullness  of  detail  which  gives  the  book  a  charm 
rare  in  the  histories  of  the  present  day. 

The*P  four  bo<jks  are  works  of  tirst-rate  importance,  and  are  per- 
rti  'iitributions  to  English  literature.     Ucsides  these  arc  many 

ui  '  rablc  merit  which  appeal  to  a  more  limited  class  of  readers. 

Sir  Artlmr  Phayre's  "  Histury  of  Bnrma"t  ia  the  first  coutiiiuous 
biatory  of  that  country  that  has  been  written.  Its  writer  has  studied  the 
native  bisturiaus.  and  has  given  a  brief  account  of  the  somewhat  dreary 
records  of  an  Oriental  kingdom.  Perhaps  to  an  Oriental  eye  the 
htatory  of  Europe  is.  compowd  of  similar  records  of  purposeless 
wvlkrci  but  we  can  trace  in  them  a  gradual  progress,  whereas  Oriental 


*  "  Don  Jobo  of  Anatria."  By  tbo  Ute  Sir  WiltiuD  9tirUnft-MsxwoU«  But.  2  volt. 
LotmIoo  :  Longnutu.     l!!tjt9. 

t  "A  Iliatory  of  Burma,  mclii'lin;;  Burma  frajwr,  Pegu,  Taongu,  Tcnaascrim,  anj 
Aralun-  fnnu  thu  EjulieKt  Tiiiin  to  t^  Kmlof  th«  Kint  War  with  BritUb  India."  By 
LMttL.Gcatral  Sir  Artbor  F.  PbayK.    laaAou  :  Traboer  (Oricntd  Sena).     1883. 
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history  leads  on  to  the  same  story  of  increasing  European  interferpnce, 
of  aimrphy,  auJ  oi"  aimcxatioii.  Vet  Uurma  also  had  it*  licrofs, 
though  the  story  of  its  partitioii  shows  that  the  heroic  spirit  had 
hccn  destroyed  by  the  misdeeds  of  the  descendants  of  the  conqueriag 
founder  of  its  last  dynasty. 

Two  hooks  deal  with  the  Indian  Mutiny,  of  which  5fr.  Holoiei  has 
writtf^u  a  detailed  history.*  His  work  i&  perhaps  asgoLid  as  is  possible 
in  dealing  with  events  so  close  to  our  own  time.  His  attitude  \i 
moderate  and  impartial.  He  hu  not  contented  hitnsclf  nierelv  with 
pictures  of  striking  events  or  with  accounts  of  military  exploiti>  bnt 
hsR  realized  the  complicate<t  nature  of  the  problem  and  its  interest  as 
illnstrating  the  character  of  our  rule  in  India.  Plis  general  conrluAioii 
is  iu  accordance  with  ^Ir.  Seelcy's  account  of  the  basis  of  our  Indian 
Empire,  and  te»i%  on  the  absence  uf  natiou&I  feeling  or  community  of 
iuteresi  amount  the  native  population.  There  arc  discontented  clo&scs, , 
who  are  ready  to  take  advnntaj^c  of  onr  embarrassments  for  their  own 
purposes.  There  was  some  lock  of  consideration  in  our  treatment  of 
the  native  troops,  and  an  accident  brought  their  di^^contcut  to  a  bead. 
In  the  consecjucnt  confusion  there  were  tmtbreaka  of  crime  on  the  part 
of  the  dangerous  elemcnU  which  lurk  in  every  society.  Mr.  Holmes 
sees  nothing  which  justifies  alarmist  views  in  the  future.  He  is 
studiously  moderate  iu  his  judgment  of  meu,  and  has  done  his  bestj 
to  decide  on  disputed  points  according  to  the  evidence.  Mr.  Kcenc!^ 
has  cnntribute<l  an  rs<>ay  t  towards  the  »amc  subject.  Its  chief  pur[ 
is  Uy  bring  into  prominence  the  part  played  by  the  civil  servants  oF 
Hindustan  iu  checking'  the  course  of  the  re\oIt.  He  takes  detached 
diHtricts.  and  puts  bcfurc  the  reader  the  eObrts  m.ide  by  the  dis- 
trict officers  to  meet  the  sudden  emergency  and  restore  confidpncc  in 
the  wavering  pnpnlation.  He  calls  attcntiou  to  the  qualities  of  mind 
shown  by  the  Europeans,  and  to  the  readiness  of  the  natives  to  foUoir 
a  loader  whom  they  trusted.  His  moral  is  that,  *'  if  India  is  ever  to  be 
made  prosperous  and  happy,  it  must  l>e  by  a  combination  of  native 
merit  with  European  direction  and  control."  He  considers  that  the 
outbreaks  of  the  rural  population  were  due  to  ignorance,  and  urges  a 
spread  of  education  as  the  remedy  in  the  future. 

The  interest  felt  in  the  history  of  the  British  Empire  i»  again  tcati- 
Ged  by  Mr.  Rusden's  elaborate  history  of  Australia,  which  fills  tlirea 
closely-printed  volumes.*  Yet  lon^  as  the  book  is,  we  cannot  accu* 
its  author  of  needless  prolixity.  His  own  espcricnce  of  Australia  ox- 
tends  over  fifty  years,  or  half  the  time  of  the  colony's,  csistcnce.  His 
book  i»  of  the  nature  *j^  a  contemporary  chronicle,  and  contains 
imprc«*ioo»  of  the  past  which  are  fast  wearing  away  from  men's 
R:emor>*.  The  hook  will  be  valuable  as  materials  for  a  future  luitorittn, 
and  it  is  pleasant  reading  at  the  present  day.  Mr.  Rnsdcn  has  rlear 
and  decided  opinions,  and  has  formed  judgments  about  indinduals 


'  "  A  Ristorjr  of  tbo  IndUn  Motinr,  uil  of  the  Diatortoncfi  vlu'cli  .uvuiafaai»«l  It 
amoDjK^  Ovil  Papaiktioo.''     By  T.  H.  E.  llultn**.    I^l  X 


t  "  PiAV'Wn-vQ :  Mm*  Accuaiit  of  tlw  AiliHinutnttoii 
Dfn-oh  of  Oie  Bmgsl  Anny."    K>'  Umrj  Gwirye  K0«&«. 

t  ""IlMtoiT  o(  AttstnluL 
1SS3. 


By  Umrr  Gwir 
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will ch  he  is  not  afraid  of  expressing.  He  enters  into  the  difficulties 
of  the  early  governors  of  the  convict  settlement,  and  tells  their  struggles 
with  sympathetic  appreciation.  Perhaps  he  in  too  decided  in  his  jud^- 
menU),  and  i»  too  certain  that  the  right  lay  on  one  side.  But  in  this 
be  only  represeuta  contemporary  feeling,  and  enables  tho  reader  to 
enter  into  the  fnli  meaning  of  the  problems.  Though  the  history  of 
Australia  has  no  very  strtking^  episodes,  Mr.  Kusdco  attracts  our  in- 
terest by  making  us  feel  the  movement  of  aQairs.  Tiiis  is  no  slight 
achievement ;  perhaps  it  is  all  that  can  as  yet  be  done. 

Ireland  still  continues  to  occupy  a  place  in  historical  literature 
propurliouatc  to  the  political  interest  whicli  it  excites.  Mr.  Justin  H. 
McCartliy  has  written  a  little  haiuibook  which  is  intended  to  make  Irish 
hifitorj  intelligible  to  the  ordinary  man.*  The  first  chapter,  on  the 
legendary  history,  is  excellent;  and  if  Irish  history  were  all  legendary, 
Mr.  -McCarthy  would  Ixr  a  sj-mpathetic  exponent  of  its  charms.  Uut 
at  present  we  need  very  definite  information  about  the  origin  and 
growth  of  controverted  questions,  and  Mr.  McCarthy  is  rhetorical 
where  he  ought  to  be  precise.  He  would  have  served  his  own  purpose 
better  if  lie  had  explained  more  exactly  the  ancient  customs  of  the  Irish, 
and  had  made  intelligible  the  origin  of  thedillercnce  between  Knglish 
and  IriitU,  which  arc  still  ob.<>enre  to  the  majority  of  the  English  people. 

A  really  valuable  contribution  to  modern  political  history  has  been 
maile  by  ^fr.  Harry  O'Brien's  "  Fifty  Years  o!  Concessions  to  Ireland/'t 
The  work  is  conceived  in  a  broad  and  temperate  spirit,  which  makes 
il»  eifect  all  the  mure  telling.  The  author's  plan  is  to  e.\amiac  in  order 
all  the  points  on  which  England  has  made  concessions  to  Ireland,  to 
investigate  the  previous  history  of  the  questions,  to  consider  the  con- 
dition uf  affairs  wliich  led  to  legislative  remedies,  and  to  trace  the  mode 
in  nhich  these  rcraediea  were  applied.  The  iirst  volume  deals  in 
Buccession  with  the  National  Education  System,  Parliamentary  Re- 
form, the  Tithe  Comnnitatiun  Act,  the  Poor  Law,  and  tho  Municipal 
Beform  Act.  The  principles  which  Mr.  O'Brien  lays  down  in  bis  tn- 
trodueiion  are  aduiirably  true.  He  aeknowledgcs  the  dilliculty  that 
must  always  stand  in  the  way  of  agreement  between  conquerors  and 
conquered,  and  pleads  that  the  couquorors,  when  they  have  driven  the 
conquered  into  a  position  of  estrangement,  must  not  complain  if  their 
efforts  to  amend  do  not  at  once  meet  with  cordial  co-operatiou.  "  The 
success  of  a  coDqucror-nation,"  he  justly  says,  "in  pursuing  a  policy 
uf  conciliation  and  union,  may,  I  think,  be  said  to  depend  in  a  great 
measure  on  the  period  (with  reference  to  the  date  of  conquest)  at  which 
that  {tolicy  was  inaugurated,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been 
earned  ont."  The  object  of  this  book  is  to  enable  the  reader  tn  juilge 
whether  or  no  the  policy  of  concession  has  failed,  '*  because  England 
l)a«  never  conceded  in  lime ;  because  she  has  never  conceded  adequately 
or  graciously  ;  because  the  enactments  embodying  the  euucessions  have 
been  idlowcd  to  remain  a  dead  letter  on  the  Statute-hook,  or  have 
bcea  administered  in  a  manner  hostile  to  the  spirit  and  intention  of 

•  An  Ciiitlitifl  r,f  Ih»h  Hiftory.  from  tbo  Earliest  Time  to  the  freient  Day "  By 
Jwt'ii  K.  Mc<'>rtlty      Londuo  :  Ctinlt"  &  Wtndun.     ISHA. 

•*  "  Kifty  VcftTB  of  CooccMioDfl  to  Irvlooil."  By  K.  Barry  O'Bneo.  Vol.  I.  Ijoudon  : 
ftuotiuo  Low.    ItffrS. 
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the  law."  These  are  questions  worth  askinfc,  and  arc  qnestions  vhich 
ougtit  to  be  answered.  Certainly  every  reader  of  Mr.  O'Brien's  book 
will  have  ample  reason  fur  thinking  that  concessions  to  Ireland  have 
never  been  made  graciously,  and  that  we  hare  no  just  reason  for 
pluming  ourselves  on  excessive  generosity.  Mr.  O'Hrien  promises  a 
second  volume  dealing  in  a  similar  spirit  with  the  Land  Question.  All 
readers  of  his  first  volume  will  assuredly  be  ready  to  read  the  aecond. 
Sir  Charles  Oavan  Duffy's  '*  Four  Years  of  Irish  History,"*  a  NC(]iiel 
to  "  Young  Ireland,"  forms  an  instructive  commentary  on  Mr.  O'Brien. 
The  iMok  is  written  witli  transparent  honesty,  thirty-live  years  after 
the  events  which  it  relates.  It  is  written  by  a  man  who  has  had  a 
lai^  experience  of  affairs,  and  who  has  proved  his  capacity  in  other 
lands.  Vet  reflection  has  not  dimmed  his  early  enthusiasm,  and  we 
feel  that  if  he  had  to  repeat  hia  Irish  career  he  would  not  follow  any 
dilferent  line  of  action.  Sir  Charles  Duffy  glows  with  pleasure  at  tho 
thought  of  the  moral  earnestness  of  the  ifoung  Ireland  party,  and 
scarcely  thinks  that  any  apology  is  needed  for  their  want  of  wisdom. 
He  puts  forward  his  work  aa  their  vludicatton,  and  docs  not  seem  to 
feel  that  one  requisite  of  a  patriot  is  that  he  should  possess  some  of 
the  qualities  of  a  statesman.  While  a  generation  remains  with  such 
reminiscences  as  he  relates,  England  must  not  be  too  aaugoiine  about 
the  results  of  "  concessions." 

It  requires  a  firm  baud  and  a  clear  purpose  to  write  a  history  of 
civilization.  Mr.  Mackintosh,  in  his  "  History  of  CinUaation  in 
Scotland,"  scarcely  shows  these  qualities.f  He  has  no  definite  view 
of  the  cud  towards  which  he  is  working.  His  book  ia  a  political  his- 
tory of  Scotland  with  the  narrative  [>arts  omitted,  aud  their  place 
BUpplied  by  difl'use  chapters  on  the  social  condition  of  the  country, 
which  consist  merely  of  wearisome  details.  Points  which  might  hare 
illuBtratcd  the  civilizing  forces  at  work  in  Scotlaud  are  omitted.  For 
instance,  the  settlement  of  the  Scottish  borderland  after  the  Union  it* 
a  good  field  for  investigating  the  action  of  civilizing  agencies  ;  but  Mr. 
Mackintosh  dismisses  it  in  a  few  lines;  while  he  devotes  an  entire 
chapter  to  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  European  philosophy  in  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  Hia  book  is  a  collection 
arbitrary  jottings,  which  the  reader  caimot  piece  into  a  connect 
ayatcm. 

A  revised  edition  of  Major-General  Porter's  "  History  of  the  Knights 
of  Malta"  J  ia  welcome.  Tho  book  gives  a  spirited  account  of  a  eci 
of  military'  episodes  in  European  history ;  but  the  writer  is  an  cntbl 
siast  about  his  heroes,  and  the  military  history  is  not  always  set  in  t| 
due  political  proportions.  The  new  edition  of  Mr.  S.  R.  Ganlinci 
"  History  of  England,  l(j0:i-16ll,"§  is  progressing  in  monthly  volumt 
and  vill  cidl  greater  attention  to  the  value  of  Air.  Uardiucr'B  admirat 

*  "  Four  Yean  of  Iriab  History"  (1845-1849).  Bv  SirCIuu-lM  Gavfto  Dnffy.  Lcmdoo  : 
C«»eU.     1883. 

t  *' Uutory  of  CinlixatioD  ia  ScotUod."     RyJolin  Mkckiobnli,  Vol.  III.  A1i«rd««ii 
Brown.     }ShS. 

I  "  A  Uiatory  of  tbe  Kaijtbta  of  MaIU,  or  the  Order  of  St.  JoUn  of  JeTiualvtu. 
'niiitvorth  Portrr,  A[ii.jc>r.r.i>ueral.     Revisiul  rditioD.     [.oiidoa  :  Luontumi,     iKfA. 

i  "  Hiatorv  of  Knglitnd  from  tbe  Acoouion  of  JituM  I.  to  tbs  Ontotuk  of  the  C.» 
War."    By  S.  K.  Gardioer.     10  vols.     Leodon  :  haaffBmam,    1863. 
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wofkmanahip,  winch  has  scarcely  met  with  its  full  recognition  in  Kng- 
land.  An  iuteresting  survey  of  the  Great  Rcbelliou  is  given  by  Hcrr 
Broach  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Uistonstfie  ZeitwhrCfi*  and 
tthou-s  Iiow  larpcly  Mr.  Gardiner  has  iufliienccd  Gernum  hiNtoriaii». 
Jierr  Urosch  sliows  himself  au  atlmiring  and  sympathetic  titudeiit  uf 
£u^liith  hiatory.  Hia  recent  work  on  "  Lord  Bolingbrokc,  and  hia 
Kelation  to  Puiitical  Parties/'j*  is  especially  valuable,  Kuglish  writers 
are  so  bound  by  the  political  feeling  of  their  own  day  that  they  gene- 
rally fail  to  take  a  lai^c  cnou;;^h  view  of  political  parties  in  the  past. 
Wc  cannot  welcome  too  warmly  the  assistance  of  writers  like  Herr 
Brosch  to  rjisc  us  beyond  the  insular  view  which  wc  are  too  prone  to 
take  to  the  ciclusioo  of  any  consideration  of  the  European  importance  of 
Kuglish  politics.  tVom  this  point  of  view  documents  which  have 
recently  been  published  are  valuable  for  students  of  English  history. 
Si^or  Praycrt  has  edited  the  despatches  from  the  Genoese  envoys  in 
Loudon  during  the  Comniouwcalth ;  and  Signgr  Mazzatinti  has  pub- 
lished the  letters  of  Viccnzo  Armauni,  from  104^  to  ITiil-.^  Armauni 
was  the  secretary  of  Count  Rossetti,  the  envoy  of  Urban  VIll.  to 
Charles  I,  Several  of  his  letters  from  England  have  already  been 
published,  and  show  that  Lc  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  Charles  I.,  and 
especially  of  Henrietta  Maria.  Those  now  published  by  Signur 
Mazzatinti  were  written  from  Cologne,  whither  the  papal  envoy  retired 
after  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  between  the  Kint;  and  Parliament. 
They  contam  the  news  which  was  brought  from  time  to  time.  The 
importance  of  all  these  documents  consists  not  so  much  in  any  new 
fi£t8  which  they  relate  as  in  the  power  of  reproducing*  the  impressions 
of  interested  spectators,  which  often  give  most  valuable  hints  for  the 
ftill  understanding  of  characters  and  of  events. 

One  of  tbc  most  interesting  contributions  to  French  history  is  a 
series  of  articles  which  have  l>een  contributed  to  the  Reinte  Hist orlfpLe, 
by  M.  Dccrue,  on  ••  The  Political  Ideas  of  Mirabcau.''[|  M.  Decruc. 
r  an  elaborate  analysis)  of  Mirabeau's  writiuga  and  speeches,  claims 

im  as  the  author  of  the  modem  coustitutiomd  system,  and  asserts  for 
liim  a  high  place  as  a  publicist.  In  tracing  Mirabcau's  ideas  he  pro- 
bably has  not  allowed  enough  weight  to  the  example  of  England  and 

he  efl'cct  of  English  politi<:al  irritcrs.  The  French,  like  ourselves, 
tend  to  examine  their  own  history  too  exclusively  by  itself. 

In  luily  a  charming  little  Iraok  hnn  recently  ap)>cared,  which  is  full 

f  interest  to  many  classes  of  readers.    "The  Diary  of  Luca  Landucci/'1[ 
Florentine  apothecary,  extends  from  1 1-5U  to  151b',  and  covers  some 


•  "  2^  (;CT.*l>i>.Iito  «I«r  Parit»ni»cben  Bcvylnlioa"*  Von  Moritz flitxwh.  llUiorinr^v 
Uitteknjt.     1  licit.     1894. 

t  **  I»nl  IkJiug1ir(>k.e  uuil  diu  'VVtiigs  uml  Toriea  voo  Bclapr  Z«it."  Vou  Morttz  Brosoli. 
1883. 

;  "  OUrioro  Cromwell  djUln  battAgUa  di  Worceater  alU  etta  Morte,  CorrU^ioiuIcTua 
Ivi  ItAmireaeutonti  (avanveM  a  Luiulro.**  AUi  <loU«  Hocuitik  Li^uro  ill  Storw  I'sklrin. 
"<>|,XM.    UoDOfa.     1S32. 

f  "  LctU-rt^  imiitinlit!  ilftl  1G42  a1  \MA  ili  ^^ltcen»l  Armaimi.*'  Arcbivio  Storioo 
Italiatio.     Vols  xi.  xii      Fireiizo.      \^'3, 

A  "IjfA  Mi-ca  |«ilitiqiiM  de  Mirabvan-"  Par  F.  Decree.  Jlevue  JlUlori'juf.  Toracs 
Xxii  xxiii.     i'»ni,     ISS-'J, 

^  "Diario  di  Loot  Laodocci  dal  1450  al  1S16."  I'ubblioato  da  Jotloco  del  Bodia. 
Vimwc:  SatMooi.    1863. 
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of  the  most  stirring  events  of  Florcntiuo  history.  It  ofTords  raatcrit 
forjutlfjing  of  the  daily  life  and  political  opiuiou*  of  a  Florcntii 
tradesman.  It  is  full  of  notices  which  are  interesting  to  the  economic 
as  well  as  to  the  artistie  student  It  gives  a  vivid  picture  of  t\ 
powerful  influence  which.  Savonarola  exercised  over  the  consciences  _ 
the  Florentine  people.  U  makes  the  diHerent  phases  of  Floreutine 
politico  become  real  to  onr  eyes.  Besides  all  this,  it  addi  a  ucw_ 
character  to  our  gallery  of  Italian  personages.  We  are  accnstoraed 
the  lives  of  tyrants,  statesmen,  men  of  letters,  artists,  and  the  lil 
In  Luca  Ijnnducci  we  have  a  picture  of  the  pious,  wcll-intciitioni 
cautious,  irresolute  middle-class,  which  was  strong  to  labour,  but 
faint-hearted  aud  narrow-minded  to  ihfluencc  its  political  surroundin; 

M.  CHEllGUTON. 


II.— MENTAL   PHILOSOPHY. 


It   will  be  generally  admitted    that   Professor   Gi-ccu's  posthut 
work  on  Etliics*  constitutes  the  philosophical  ;/tVrc  dc  rcjiitttniicf.  of 
past  year.     English  philosophy  has    long  had  a  special   attinity  for 
ethical  speculation,  and  the  "  Frolegomcna  to  Ethics"  will  probablj 
be  read  by  a  wider  circle  tliau  that  which  was  reached  and  iuHuent 
by  the  author's  elaborate  "  Introduction'' to  Hume.     Doubtless, 
many  will  find  it  a  relief  that,  in  this  book,  the  critical  or  indii 
method  of  leaching  has  been  abandoned.    Professor  Grcpu  i*  Ik 
directly  constructive ;  lie  speaks    in   his  own  person,  and  does   m 
require  to  be  infcrcutially  interpreted  from    his  refutation  of  other 
views.     Moreover,  since  his  premature  death,  "  the  idea  of  his  life'l 
with   its   lofty   ethical  enthusiasm    and  its  unresting   sincerity,  hi 
gradually  revealed  itself  to  many  outside  of  Oxford  and  Oxford  circli 
These  will  naturally  turu  with  more  than  common  iuteivst  to  a  woi 
from  his  pen  on  the  foundations  of  the  moral  life. 

This  book  is  characterized  by  the  same  "  massive  persistence/* 
Professor  Croora  Uobcrtsoa  has  happily  termed  it,  which  marks 
Greeu's  work — a  persiatcnoe  M'hich  sometimes  goads  the  reader 
impatience  by  its  uiauy  repetitions,  but  which  finally  impresses  by  il 
very  earnestness.  The  book  opens  with  nniraprcsMVc  allusion  to  tl 
discord  between  heart  and  head  in  which  many  of  the  best  natt 
live  at  llic  present  lima  They  take  their  scbcnie  of  the  univcrac 
from  science,  but  are  forced  tu  8f;ek  the  satisfaction  of  tbcir  ethical 
and  religious  aspirations  in  the  higher  poetr}'.  Professor  Green's 
contention  is  that  an  adequate  philosophy  ought  to  ;>^ivo  them  a 
reasoned  justiHcation  of  what  they  fmd  in  their  favourite  poets  as 

*  "  ProlAcomcDa  to  Ethics."     By  the  Ut«  TboniAi  Hill  Gneo.  M.A.,  LUD., 
of  Bolliol  LolU-jp)  wmI  Whyto^i  ProfaaMir  of  Moral  I'hiloaopby  in  Uto  rmt-irnit 
UxfonL    Oxlord:  Clarcndoa  I'iNi,  1SS3. 
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matter  of  feeling  au<l  rhapsodic  utterance.  Profes&or  Green  makes  no 
aUcmpt  to  disguise  \u»  couvictton  that  such  a  justilicatiou  h  impossible 
Uuiess  vtc  admit  that  uiaii,  as  a  mural  being,  cannot  be  treated  merely  us 
u  part  of  n;unrc.  Within  the  ethical  sphere,  we  may  certainly  employ 
tlir  usual  scientific  mothod^>  in  ascertaining?  facts  and  laws.  But  the 
existence  of  sacli  a  i^phcrc  at  all  implies  aomethin;*'  beyond  Nature,  as 
science  uudcr&Umds  that  term.  If,  with  the  Kvulutionist,  we  seek  to 
aiil>sLituta  "a  scientitic  CtdturyendiicJiti^"  for  thn  old  etlvice,  we  must 
at  lea^t  reco^^nize  that  our  principlos  imply  the  elimination  nf  ethics 
as  a  system  of  precepts.  Science  deals  with  facts,  and  telU  us  how  one 
ftage  of  histor}'  follows  upon  another.  From  the  scientific  point  of 
view  the  siict-ccding  stage  will  follow,  and  must  follow,  upon  the 
present  \Ve  may  investigate  what  it  is  likely  to  be  ;  but  to  exhort 
men  to  make  the  future  dill'crcnt  from  what  it  is  going  to  be,  i» 
to  pasi  into  another  world  altogether.  The  idea  of  "on;;ht"  impiieH 
a  being  atIio  is  related  to  the  historic  process  otherwise  than  merely 
a*  one  of  its  sta;i;cs.  Exhortation,  or  the  inculcation  of  duty,  carries 
us  beyond  Nature  or  the  mere  object ;  it  im[ilics  a  subject  capable  of 
scttin;^  ideas  bef'ort:  himself,  that  is,  nltimiitely,  as  we  shall  6nd, 
capable  of  hein™^  {^nided  by  the  idea  of  his  own  perfected  self. 

The  First  Book  deals  with  the  Metaphysics  of  Knowledge,  and 
demonstrates  the  existenco  of  a  "spiritual  principle"  as  the  necessary 
condition  uf  knowledge,  and  of  the  existence  of  Nature  as  an  iutelli- 
);iblc  system.  "The  evidence  of  its  action,'*  aaya  the  author,  stating 
tijf  transcendental  method  of  proof  in  so  many  words, "lies  in  result* 
inexplicable  without  it"  Its  presence  yields  to  the  lowest  sta^e  of 
knowledge  that  idt;al  which  links  it  the  highest — that  forecast  of 
tbcrr  being  a  related  whole,  which  leads  us  on  to  an  ever  fuller  know- 
ledge of  what  that  whole  is.  There  is  the  less  need  to  dweli  upon  this 
pan  of  the  argument,  as  it  has  been  familiarized  to  most  of  us  by 
Pfofcjtjor  Urecu'a  rt-peateil  statements  m  the  "  Inlroduetiuu  to  Hume" 
uid  in  the  pages  of  the  CovrFiMi'oiiAKY  Rkview. 

The  ethical  application  follows.     Just  as  we  cannot  construct  the 

vorld  of  knowledge  out  of  atomic  sensations,  so  we  cannot  construct 

the  world  of  practice  out  of  mere  wauts  or  impulses.     The  essential 

character  of  a  mural  action  consiata  in  its  dejiendence  upon  motives; 

itnd  a  motive  is  more  than  the  impulse  to  satisfy  an  animal  want. 

Appetite  or  want  "only  becomes  a  motive  so  far  as  nt^m  the  wane 

there  supervenes  the  presentation  of   the  M-ant  by  a  self-conscious 

subject  to  itself,  and  nitb  it  the  idea  of  a  self-satisfuetton  to  be  attained 

iu  the  Klling  of  the  want."     Without  this  ijualitication  by  the  idea  of 

•elf,  "it  would  not  be  the  man"  that  did  the  action,  "  but  the  hunger 

Or  some  force  of  Nature  in  him.''     Slan  is  free,  on  the    contrary, 

because  he  acts  from  niotivctt  and  necessarily  imputc-s  his  action  to 

UimselL     Professor  Green's    position    here  will  hardly  satisfy  those 

who  ftttll  nail  their  colours  to  iUe  liberum  arbifrium.  He  is  perfectly 

t^xplicit  in  rcuonucing  that  suppositional  determination  of  the  abstract 

self  apart  from   the  de»ires,  leclings  and  thoughts  of  the  individual 

tian.     '■  All  results  are  necessary  results If  a  man's  action  did 

»iot  represent  his  character,  but  an  arbitrary  freak  of  some  un- 
ficcountublc  power  of  unmottvcd  willing,  why  should  he  be  ashamed 
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of  it  or  reproach  bimaelf  witb  it?"  So  far  we  ga  entirely  with  the 
Detsrminists.  But  we  must  Ukewtge  recognizo  that,  in  every  act  of 
will,  it  is  Ute  man  himseif  who  ailopts  the  desire  to  whidi  he  gires 
effect.  lie  ideuiifics  himself  with  it,  and  thereby  makei  it  a  motive. 
Tlic  motive  is  therefore  his  own  creation,  and  is  recognized  hr  him  as 
such  ;  and  furthermore,  he  has  been  author  in  theftnme  way  of  all  the 
action*  that  have  made  him  what  he  is.  For,  evidently,  it  is  only  moral 
or  self-related  actions  that  can  aQ'ect  his  character,  that  is,  his  moral 
self;  the  mere  8ati«fuctioii  of  animal  impulse  (if  such  a  thing  be 
possible  to  a  thinking;  bein^)  falls  outside  of  moral  consciousness 
altogether.  The  freedom  which  it  is  essential  for  ethics  to  liave, 
means  the  possibility  of  reform  ;  and  that  is  pro\*ided  for  by  the  con- 
stant self-rerercnce  and  the  ideal  of  self-satij* faction  which  we  have 
fonnd  to  be  present  in  all  moral  action.  Because  the  man's  condiiot  haa 
been  all  along  determined  by  a  coaccption  of  personal  good,  there  is  for 
him  "  a  perpetual  potentiality  of  self- reform,  consiBting  iu  the  perpetual 
diacovcry  that  he  is  not  satisfied."  A.s  Professor  Green  finely  concludes  • 
"That  (leni:il  of  the  possibility  of  a  moral  new  birth,  which  is  some- 
times supposed  to  follow  logically  from  the  admission  of  a  nec»i»sary 
connection  between  present  and  past  in  human  conduct,  is  in  truth  no 
consequence  of  this  admission,  but  of  the  new  which  ignores  tlic action 
ufthcscll-presentingEgoin  present  and  pastalike.  Once  reoognixe  this 
action,  and  it  is  seen  that  the  necessary  relation  in  which  a  man  Mantis 
to  his  own  past  may  be  one  of  such  conscious  revulsion  from  it,  on 
account  of  its  failure  to  yield  the  self-satisfaction  which  he  seeks,  u 
amounts  to  what  is  called  a  conversion." 

The  Third  Book,  on  the  "Moral  Ideal  and  Moral  Progross," 
seeks  to  determine  what  is  the  distinguishing  ebaracteristio  of 
moral  good?  But  what  do  we  mean  by  calling  ourselves  moral 
■gents?  What  is  the  ideal  wc  set  before  ua  in  moral  action? 
AVhcn  we  face  this  question  we  find  we  can  answer  it  oidy  by 
reference  to  the  particular  relations — the  social  circurastauces — 
in  which  the  capacity  for  morality  has  already  realized  itself  in  the 
world.  For  the  individual,  the  conviction  of  what  is  truly  good  is  "  the 
echo  in  him  of  the  expression  which  practical  reason  has  so  far  given 
to  itself  in  those  institutions,  nsfigcs,  and  judgments  of  society  which 
contribute  to  the  perfection  of  life."  Apart  from  this,  the  end  of  our 
endeavour  is  blank,  and  casts  no  Tight  upon  our  path.  "  Of  the  moral 
ideal  as  a  life  of  completed  development" — iftoytia  aviv  Suvafuuic,  as 
Aristotle  would  have  called  it — "  wc  cnn  think  only  in  negatives.  We 
cannot  conceive  it  under  any  forms  borrowed  from  our  actual 
experience."  At  most,  we  may  "  by  reflection  on  the  so  far  developed 
activity  convince  ourselves  that  this  realization  can  only  be  attiiined  in 
certain  directions,  not  in  others."  We  thus  inevitably  move  in  a 
circle.  We  are  unconditionally  commanded  to  realise — we  know  not 
what,  save  in  a  fragmentary,  r.r  post  facio  fashion,  from  the  institu* 
lions  around  us;  and  if  wc  ask  the  reason  why  wc  should  eonform  to 
these  institutions  and  practices,  we  arc  told  that  they  "  contribute  to 
the  perfection  of  life,"  that  they  are  creations  of  the  moral  conscious- 
nesSf  and  therefore  deserving  of  our  fealty.  It  is  charactcri!>iic  uf 
Green's  faithfulness  with  himself  that  he  makes  no  attempt  to  conceal 
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this  apparent  break-dnvrn  of  hi«  own  theory.  He  insists,  however. 
that  this  circle  is  iuciHcnt  to  every  form  of  ethical  theory  that  remains 
tme  to  the  pre-suppositioti  of  the  moral  c»nitciousucs».  Utilitoriauisiu 
alone  esen^ics  this  circle  by  itlciitifyiiig  the  ^uud  nith  the  pit: as ii ruble. 
But  it  dtK:s  Ml,  as  Grccu  points  out,  'nth/  Ai/  ulnnuhiniaif  eUiical 
gnttttuf  fiU'i^jrihrr.  Green  himself  docs  not  shriak  from  the  piiradox  of 
"aasfi-ting  as  the  ba$i$  ol'  morality  aa  uucoadttioaal  duty,  which  yet  is 
not  a  duty  to  do  anytbiug  uuconditioiiully,  except  to  fullil  that  uncon- 
ditional duty." 

Tho  rcroaiiiiiig  chapters  of  the  Third  Book  deal  with  the  historical 
qnestiou  how  "the  mere  idea  of  sumcthing  absolutely  desirable" 
should  have  defined  itself  as  a  system  of  (iuticit,  and  with  tlie  further 
problem  how  the  possibility  of  moral  progress  is  provided  for,  if 
conscience  in  the  individual  is  the  echo  of  the  existing  moral  world. 
The  comparison  of  Greek  and  modern  ideas  of  virtue  is  finely  thought 
out  and  full  of  delicate  moral  analysis,  more  particularly  in  the 
Contnist  of  the  Aristoteliiin  idea  of  temperance  with  the  subtler  and 
wider  developments  of  Christian  self-denial.  But  as  this  section  is 
more  of  the  nature  of  illustrati'^u  than  of  argument,  the  reader  must 
bo  referred  to  the  work  itself.  Space  aU^  forbids  any  detailed 
reference  to  the  last  Book  of  the  "  rrolegnmena,"  in  which  \s  discuascil 
tha  practical  valnc  of  the  moral  ideal,  or  the  application  of  moral 
philosophy  to  tho  f^uidance  of  conduct.  Special  mention  must  be 
made,  however,  of  the  delicate  and  masterly  analysis  of  "  conscientious- 
ne**/"  in  M-hieh  the  character  of  tlic  living  man  la  faithfully  rellcctcd. 
He  [Mints  out  very  forcibly  that^  thougb  self-analysis  may  be,  and 
often  is,  a  morbid  state  of  mind,  yet  the  habit  of  conscientiousness, 
"  the  eomparisoQ  of  our  own  practice,  as  wc  know  it  on  tlie  inner  side 
in  relation  tu  the  motives  and  character  whicH  it  expresses,  willi  an 
idcx]  of  virtue,  is  th*^  spring  from  which  morality  perpetually  renews 
itself."  The  constant  retcreuce  to  an  ideal  will  not,  it  is  true, 
"immctliately  instruct  him  as  to  the  physical  or  social  consequences  of 
sctiou,  and  through  ^uch  instruction  yield  new  commands;"  but  ''it 
vriU  keep  him  on  the  look-out  for  it,  will  open  his  mind  to  it, 
■will  make  him  ready,  as  soon  as  it  comes,  to  interpret  the  instruction 
into  a  personal  duty.'*  It  is  iu  fact,  the  temper  of  mind  iu  which  all 
moral  process  originates. 

It  ia  diflicult  to  criticize  or  estimate  a  book  so  weighty  in  its 
ccnteuta  as  these  "  Prolegomeun.'  It  will  be  noticed  that  in  the  last 
aentcncca  quotctd  we  arc  met  by  the  okl  dilticuUy  wliich  it  is  Professor 
Green's  great  merit  to  have  faced  here  so  steadily: — Without  an 
idcft  of  perfection  and  of  unconditional  duty,  no  morality  is  possible. 
Yet  the  ulea,  thouj;h  invoked  to  explain  the  (wssibilily  of  progress, 
ACcros  to  tell  u»  nothing  about  the  nature  of  the  progress  till  the  step 
forward  has  been  already  taken.  Professor  (Ireen  has  sought  iu  a 
nianntT  to  supplement  what  we  may  call  the  Hegelian  ethics  by 
brining  into  fresh  prominence  Kant's  categorical  imperative,  viewed 
as  the  law  of  an  eternal  autonomous  Self.  The  Hegelian  ethics  and 
other  Aystems  which  lay  stress  on  the  objective  morality  of  the  social 
orftauism,  arc  certainly  true  as  far  as  they  go.  The  couscieuce  of  the 
inoiridiml    cannot    ba    detached    from    the  organised    morality  of 
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the  commaaity  at  whose  hrcastR,  ns  it  were,  lie  is  suckled.     But  such 
srsteins    arc   too   apt   to   acquiesce   in   existing    stantlurds — iu    tlic 
righturas  of  the  thin^  that  '\f.     At  any  rate,  thty  do  not  iteeni  to  make 
explicit  prorisioii  for  the  aspiratioa  after  a  higher  and  better  which 
im(icU  UumaDity  onward  on  its '*  God-given  path;"  uud  keenness  of 
moral  tuue  is  apt  to  he  luiitin  an  atmosphere  of  worldly  ac(|tii essence. 
But  the  maiaspring  of  morality,  as  of  religion,  is  inlinitc  dtstiutitifactiuii 
with  present  achicveirieuts— a  ili»satisf&ctiou  which  has  its  root  in  the 
idea    of  au  uiiattaitiL'd    ])crrcclioti,    reflecting    itself   in    an    uncon- 
thtional  command.    It  i^  iiiditrcretit,  in  the  mutti,  whether  we  say  that 
this  idea  impose?  itself  upon  us  as  law,  or  inspires  our  progres*  from 
within  as  tlie  sole  ciid-in-it^lf  which  wc  can   ultimately  set  before 
ouriclvcs.     But,  under  one  form  of  words  or  another,  it  remaius  the 
presuptjoaitjou  of  morality.  The  account  given  of  it  may  be  vague  ;  but 
if  the  lutuitionist  will  be  honest  with  himselC  as  Professor  Green  ha» 
l)ecn  honest,  will  he  be  able  to  tell  us  anything  more  definite  of  the  moral 
ideal— anything,  tliat  is,  whieh  he  docs  not  borrow  from  the  already 
realized  morality  of  the  world  ?     I  think  not.     The  ideal  ennuut  bo 
Ijatbered    from  the  actual;    yet  where  else  shall  wc  seek  it?      The 
problem  is  a  very  old  one.    In  Vlato.  too,  wc  find  the  idea  of  the  good 
appended  somewhat  iucongruonsly  to  the  theory  of  the  ideal  etate; 
tlic  guardians  arc    made  to  withdraw    into     couteniplation    of   tho 
nl>?olutc  good,  and  tliey  emcrjie  at  IntevvaU  fro?n  this  highest  heavcu 
to  direct  their  fellow*  and  guide  tho  State.     We  seek  in  vain  fc»r  any 
»atisfnetory  conception  of  what  Plato  meant  by  this  conteuiplation. 
Perhaps,  as  Jowett  augg;ests,  he  waa  himself  dimly  "  aware  of  the  vacancy 
o!  his  own  ideal."      But  "the  eye  of  the  soul  is  tamed  round/* 
notwithstanding,  and   an   impulse  is  generated  which  n)mmnnicatc« 
itself  to  us  even  at  this  distance  of  time.     JJut  this  is  just  what  we  get 
from  [Kjclry,  it  may  be  said  ;  and  firecn  started  by  promising  us  a 
surer  foinidatinn  lor  the  hijiher   life.     Is  his  own  moral  ideal,  the 
admittedly  inconceivable  idea  of  a  perfected  individuality,  anything 
more,  after  nil,  than  the  poet's 

"  One  far  off  divino  o'ctit. 
To  vhifili  tbe  whole  creattoa  move*  V 


In  some  respects  it  is,  as,  for  example,  in  the  transcendental  demon- 
stration of  its  ucccssilv,  and  iu  the  definitely  persoual  and  ethical 
character  with  which  it  is  invested ;  but  iu  others  we  shall  possibly  be 
compelled  to  admit  the  justice  of  the  retort.  Perhaps  our  inability  to 
tay  more  about  the  goal  rests  ultimately  on  the  contradiction  involved 
iu  the  very  action  of  development,  as  thij  bccomiit;;  of  that  which 
already  is.  It  sc"m8  a  hard  saying  that  uiir  life  should  hi:  uUiniately 
based  on  a  contradiction,  and  the  wisih  to  escape  from  it  is  uaturtl ; 
but  it  is  a  conclusion  to  which  wc  arc  led  up  by  many  nveuncs. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Mr.  liraillcy's  "Principles  of  Logic***  is 
an  important  work ;  but  it  is  one  which  it  is  hardly  pnasible  to  criticite 
or  give  au  account  of  in  these  pages.     It  is,  as  is  slated  in  the  preface. 


I 


•  "The  I'riDdplea  of  Loyc."     By  F.  If.  BrafBcj-,  LL  P.  (OlMgow),  FcUoW  ol  Mcrtov 
t'dlr^f,  Oxford.    London  :  Kegnn  Taul,  Trench  &  Co.,  1683. 
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a  criticul  stuily  of  fifit  principles — a  clcariujj  of  the  f;i'<iu'»J-     The 
clenring  is  wry  thurou^b.     The  traditional  logic  h  rc\c>^iLti:i\  ultuost 
eutircly  to  tho  limho  of  efTete  supi^rstitluns  ;  and  the  popular  subsii- 
tates  of  the  empiricnl  9cht>ol  are  sumaiArily  dealt  with  as  "  chimeras" 
ttud ''scuile  psychology."     Mr.  Bradley's  style  is  like  the  sowing  of 
dragon's  teeth,  whitrli  may  by-ond-liy  yield   him  a   plcuteous  iTt>p  of 
aniied  foe*.     The  work  is  so  full  of  detiiiled  criticism  that  cvcii  the 
special  stuilent  will  do  best  tn  master  it  in  portiuua ;  but  it  will  well 
repay  his  elTorts.     In  spite  of  the  half-serious  diM:laitncr  of  llcgelianism 
iu  the  prcfnce,  the  impulse  towanU  a  line  of  criticism  such  as  is  here 
adopted  evidently  coraes  from  Hegel.     Only  the  impulse,  however ; 
the  matter  and  the  form  of  the  work  are  due  entirely  to  the  author 
himself,  and  to  the  careful  study  he  has  uiadc  of  recent  writers  on  logic, 
tmch  as  Lotzt*,  Sigwart  and  Jcvons.     It  is  wonderful  how  the  logic  of 
the  Schools  impassively  maintains  its  ground  in  spite  of  the  attacks 
nmdc  upon  it  from  all  sides.     It  is  almost  too  much  to  hope  that  a 
work  like  the  present  will  make  much  immediate  impression  upon  the 
teaching  of  logic  in  England.     The  revolution  it  demands  i.s  too  great^ 
and  the  author's  doctrines  and  schemata  arc  not  always  definite  or 
dogmatic  enough  to  onsc  long-establishcil   formulx',  which  may  still 
claim,  in  sumc  cases,  to  be  a  pos:sit)le  mode  of  stating  the  reasoning 
process,  though  far  t^uough,  generally,  from  representing  the  actual 
operation  of  tlm  mind.     There  is  no  reason,  however,  why  the  ordinary 
logic  should  continue  to  live  withovit  a  theory  of  judgment  which  may 
mak*)  ftomc  pretensions  to  represent  the  facts  of  the  case.     Mr.  Uradley's 
lUCOUnt  is  worthy  of  careful  study,     i'irst,  he  draus  a  luminous  dis- 
tinction between  ideas  as  treated  by  lo"ic — namely,  as  Bymbols,  as 
having  a  nwrtJt/tt^ — and  ideas  as  treated  by  iwychology,  mere  facts  or 
events  in  a  mind.     Ideas  as  the  subject  of  logic  are  univcrsals  or 
abetractions  which,  when  they  cotnc  to  exi3t,alwaysappearparticularizcd 
in  n  varj'ing  and  irrelevant  setting  of  mental  fact.     As  ideas  or  know- 
ledge, tliey  have  a  content,  but,  strictly  spewing,  no  existence ;  they 
aa-  **  tloating  adjeetivee."    Tiie  act  of  judgment  consists  in  dctermiu- 
iog  the  real  world  by  one  or  more  of  these  floating  adjectives.    This 
reference  to  reality  is  what  Air.  Bradley  insists  upon  as  the  charac- 
teristic of  every  act  of  judgment.     Judgment  does  not  qualify  one 
idea  by  another;  it  does  not  assert  the  grammatical   predicate  of  the 
fframmaiieal  subject,  both  of  which  are  alike  ideujj  and  unreal.     Un 
liie  contrary,  the  aclual  j^ubjcct  is  in  all  cases  the  real  world.     This 
may  be  clearly  seen  in  existential  judgmenij>,  as  when  I  say,  '*  The  sca- 
Mfpcnt  exists,"     What  1  really  do,  if  I  make  this  judgment,  is  to 
"  qualify  the  real  world  by  the  adjective  of  the  sea-serpent."     It  is 
tho  same  with    more  complex  judgmentt«.      If  I   say,  'This  bird  is 
yellow/  the  genuine  Bubject  is  the    thing  as  i)erceived,  the  content 
of  which  an  analyBJs  has  dinded  into  *  this  bird'  and  'yellow/  and  of 
which  WL*  predicate  indirectly  these  ideal  clcmett*  in  their  union." 
Similarly,  in  the  judgment  'A  Is  to  the  left  of  0/  the  real   subject 
is  not  A^  hut  the  nature  of  the  spatial  world  at  large,  which  we  qualify 
by  the  relation  A-C.     For  the  further  ramifications  of  Mr.   Bradley's 
.mggestive  criticism,  the  reader  must  be  refen'ed  to  tlic  book  itself.  Here 
wc  shall  only  note  that  iu  bis  account  of  reality  the  author  threatens 
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tu  break  away  altogether  evva  IVotu  tbc  very  general  HcgcUanism  that 
pcr\'ades  the  book. 

Dr.  MaudsIey'R  *'  Botly  ami  Will"*  is  written  with  all  his  old  foroe- 
fulucss,  not  to  say  acrimony,  of  style.  What  especially  rouses  his  ire 
is  the  doctrine  of '"'  the  freedom  of  a  spiritual  will,"  which  he  regards 
as  '*  the  stroughold  of  a  luctapliysieul  psyehology."  Dr.  -Mnndslry 
would  probably  rnsent  bcin^  told  that  the  greater  part  of  liia  argument  _ 
a^aiust  "freedom''  is  out  of  da:e;  and  n-c  will  not  deny  that  thci 
may  be  "metaphysicians"  who  will  be  advantaged  by  reading  it.  But 
be  is  ill  error  if  he  supposes  that  thinkers  of  the  first  rank,  either  here 
or  on  tbc  Continent,  dispute  the  facts  which  he  oddnces,  or  maintain 
the  abstract  frccdom  which  he  denounces.  A  due  analysis  of  the  fact<<, 
however,  may  lead  to  other  philosophical  conclusions  than  thuac  ad- 
vanced in  "  Botly  and  Will."  Yir.  Maudsley  might  do  worse  than  read 
the  relative  sections  of  Green's  "  Prolegomena." 

One  of  the  freshest  pieces  of  metaphysical  speculation  published  lately 
is  '*  Physical  Metempirie,"t  a  posthumous  essay  by  Alfred  Barratt.  It 
is  written  in  a  clear  direct  style,  and  is  interesting  as  a  specimen  of 
the  thoughts  that  commend  themselves  to  many  of  the  younger  gene- 
rations of  English  workers  in  philosophy  and  psychology-  In  Mr,- 
Barratt's  pages  we  find  the  influence  of  Spencer,  Lewes,  and  CUlTord 
crossing  that  of  Kant,  Green,  Coird,  and  Shadwortli  Ilodgsun;  but 
the  author  keeps  ou  his  own  feet  all  the  time.  As  long  as  we  confine 
ourselves  to  the  world  given  in  experience,  Mr.  Barrntt  maintains,  we 
must  profess  solipsism.  \Vc  pass  into  metempiric  (('.'•.,  beyond  exiiorj- 
encc)  as  soon  as  we  affirm  the  existence  of  another  couscimisiiess  like 
our  own.  This  is,  however,  an  assumption  whieh  is  nniversally  moflc^ 
and  which  is  classed  ns  "  an  ultimate  belief"  The  other  alleged  mii- 
veraal  a&sumption  of  common-sense,  that  of  thiiigs-in-tbcmsclves,  will 
not  bear  the  iutcrprctatiou  whieh  Kcaliiits  pat  upon  it,  but  is  ultimately 
reducible  to  our  first  assumption  of  "  other  consciousness."  Tlic  doc- 
trine of  the  universality  oF  eonscionsncss  is  deduced  in  a  simple  but 
striking  fashion  from  the  theory  of  evolutiou.  M't  are  landed  in  a  doc- 
trine of  monads  or  conscious  centres, not  very  dilTcreut,  at  u  tirst  glauc«, 
from  the  theory  of  Leibnitz.  "  A  monad  is  the  inner  reality  of  that 
■which  we  know  as  an  atom."  Doea  not  the  doctrine  of  Mouadistn, 
however  (in  spite  of  the  subtle  and  eloquent  advocacy  of  Lotzc  in  recent 
times),  seem  ultimately  to  rest  on  a  kind  of  materialization  of  con- 
scioui-ncss  ?  1'.  is  true  that  the  world  is  constructed,  or  construed,  by 
us  according  to  auah^ues  of  the  Self;  but  that  hardly  justifies  a.  rough- 
and-ready  attachment  of  consciousness  aa  an  inner  side  to  eaoh 
material  atom ;  more  especially  as  the  notion  of  atom  turn<i  out  to  be 
merely  provisional.  In  supposing  a  world  of  these  muttutlly  exclusive 
centres,  are  we  not.  in  fact,  reversing  our  own  procedure,  and  detiniug 
tbc  HeW  as  such  in  terms  of  its  lowest  analogue  'f 
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m,— SOCIAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

A  Rifpu:  of  Socialism  has  jast  been  passing  over  England — at  least,  if 
it  is  Socialism  to  take  }i  qiiiekcncd  ooueern  in   the  condition  of  the 
poorer  orders  and  to  pnipound  all  manner  of  demands  for  State  help 
in  the  matter.     Of  course,  what  is  now  called  State  Socialism  has 
always  been  strongly  represented  in  this  country,  for  that  'n  unly  a 
itew  name,  imported  from  German  [Hilitics,  for  onr  old  Conservative 
fricmls,  paternal  government  and  State  monopoly ;  and  in  the  hands 
of  Prince  Bismarck  it  docs  not  look  beyond  the  old  political  ends  of 
wourin;  domestic  order  and  raising  a  revenue.     But  the  feeling  that 
ifl  abroad  at  present  goes  further  than  this,  and  Rcems  to  recognize  in 
the  State  something  like  a  positive  social  mission  ;  it  must  not  oiily 
pn>tcet,  but  anieliurato.     This   idea   has   developed  in   the   progress 
of  events ;  for  the  incrcaaing  complexity  of  industry  has  necessarily 
thrown  many  new  economical  duties  on  the  State,  and  the  growth  of 
the  democratic  spirit  has  as  neces^&rtlj  made  the  condition  of  the 
people  a  most  governing  consideration  in  all  legislative  work.     But 
the  seed  of  the  idea  was  lodged  iu  the  previous  state  of  opinion.     For 
freedom  ha.^  usually  been  advocated,  nut  for  its  onrci  sake,  hut  as  an 
iastnimcnt  of  prugie.'^)!!,  through  tlte  play  it  gives  to  individuality ;  but 
il^ofoourse,  involves  the  alternative  possibility  of  decline,  and  therefore 
the  f>amc  rcasoa  that  prescribes   freedom  as  the  rule  would  justify 
exceptional   State     intervention    when   any     considerable    class    of 
the  commimity  was  threatened  with  permanent  deterioration,  physical, 
morn),   or    economical.       Our   factory   legislation    was   intervention 
of  this  kind.     This  idea  has  its  dangers,  but  it  seems  to  represent  a 
di«tinct   advance  in  the  nolitical    consciousness   of  the  nation,  and 
may  be  expcuted  inscusibly  to  colour  public  opinion  on  all  questions 
iuthe  future.     Tlic  most  active  leaven  of  the  present  social  movement, 
liowever,  is  really  the  land  queiition,  the  rapidly  ripening  couvietiou 
that  onr  land  system  lies  Jn  one  way  or  another  very  near  the  root  of 
many  of  our  social  evils,  and  that  little  can  bo  done  for  the  permanent 
amcliornlioi)  of  the  lahouriug  class  without  a  tUorough-goiug  reform 
of  our  agrarian  legislation.     That  is  the  real  meaning  of  the  popularity 
of  Mr.  George,     lie  met  this  movement  as  it  was  rising,  and  partly 
helped  it  up.  partly  rose  with  it     Xobody  accppts  his  actual  ideas — 
cvcu  those  who  appear  publicly  as  his  friends  arc  careful  to  disclaim 
bdicf  altkc  in  his  principles  and  iu   his  nostrum  ;  he  produces  no 
Goorgists ;   nevertheless   lie   is  the   vague  rL'i}rcs<^utativc  of  a  kind 
of   cause,   because   everybody    feels   that    he    has  laid    his    hand, 
bow(*ver  erringly,  ou  a  true  scat   of  danger,  and  that  much  of  the 
poverty  that  clings  to  ns  in  spite  of  our  wealth  really  does  How  from 
Uic'growing  severance  of  the  i)eople  from  tiie  soil.     The  stress  of  the 
agitation  bears  against  landlords  alone,  not  against  capitalists  ;  for  the 
iDdofttrial  classes,  wliu  made  the  strength  of  the  Chartist  agitation, 
hare  been  put  on  the  way  to  their  emancipation,  and  are  already  a 
btilwark  against  revolution,  and  the  same  service  remains  now  to  be 
dooe  for  the  rural  labourer.     The  dwellings  qaestion,  toOj  now  that 
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the  (liscii&MOu  of  it  lias  pushed  it»  ncutc  sta«:c,  is  seen  to  be  c1i>£l*U* 
bound  up  with  the  same  siilijiiL-t.  aiul,  in  fact,  to  l>e  in  some  of  it^  most 
fundamcntAl  aspectA,  really  a  part  of  th(>  land  qitention.  One  of 
tho  causes  of  the  overcrowding,  the  immigration  of  retlnndant  rural 
labour,  carriea  us  back  to  tliat  ijucsttou  dirt^etly,  »nd  people  ar« 
rceoguiziDgtliat  if  any  thiug  remains  to  be  done  aUer  enforcing  existing 
legislation,  it  must  be  in  the  direction  nf  the  aholitinn  of  buildiu;; 
leases  and  pi^rhaps  of  even  tiie  municipalization  of  ;;round  rents.  Tliose 
propoeaU  may  he  sound  or  unsound;  but  they  :>liow  from  liotv  many 
sides  attention  is  being  forced  upon  our  land  organ izatiou,  aud  that  wc 
are  really  in  presence  of  a  broader  aud  more  dcep*reftching  political 
agitation  than  vrc  hare  had  for  ffcucrations. 

In  such  ana<ritation,  which  throws  the  fundamental  principles  of  onr 
social  system  into  the  arena  of  popular  discus-'ion,  irc  must  expect  the 
derelopment  of  extreme  o]>ini(*ns,  and  oceurdin^ly  last  month  ha§ 
witnessed  the  appearaucc,  for  the  first  time  in  tliis  country,  of  the 
revolutionary  sucial  dcmocracy^,  whicli  is  one  of  the  forct-^  of  Con- 
tinental politics.  A  monthly  magazine  has  been  c^tahliahed,  wfaicli 
proposes  to  nlay  by  one  club  the  two  giants  that,  in  \i&  opinion,  opprcM 
JbboQr — Christianity  and  Cnpitalism;  and  one  of  its  leading;  contribu* 
tors,  Mr.  11.  M.  Hyndumu,  has  just  published  a  book  iutriMluciug 
us  to  revohuioimry  socialism  at  greater  length.*  Mr.  Hyndman  h 
a  dijiciple  of  Karl  ^larx — his  first  Knglish  disciple — and  his  book  is 
virtually  a  recasting  for  English  readers  of  the  more  popular  Bcctiona  of 
Marx's  famous  work  on  Capital,  vith  some  not  unimportant  addiliona  of 
the  author's  own,  and  though  wantiug  ^Marx's  preclaiun,  there  is  prolAbly 
no  source  in  Eiif;liah  Irom  which  an  iflea  of  his  sj-stym  can  be  better 
acquired.  ^Marx's  rtmarkable  t^urvcy  of  English  industrial  history,  his 
scientific  uoiucuclaturc,  his  illustrations,  arc  reproduced, aud  even  bis  ill- 
couditioutd  trick  of  ascribing;  corrupt  motives  to  those  who  diflcr  from 
him.  Mr.  Hyndman  declares  that  the  Trades  Union  leaders  are  fed  by  tho 
capitalists,  and  that  Cobden  and  the  Free  Traders  fong;ht  for  cheap  bread 
only  to  get  low  wapes.  Ue  is  apparently  a  recent  eouvert  In  Socialiftm, 
and  is  as  yet  somewhat  bewildered  among  his  new  aliies,  d!  ''ng 

anarchism  from  collectivism,  as  if  it  were  not  a  furm  of  ■  i-ira, 

and  expre!%Mn<ir,  in  a  curious  jumble,  his  indebtednes<t  to  "thd  famoua 
historical  school  headed  by  Karl  iMarx,  with  Fricdrich  Kngcl*  and 
Rodbcrtus  closely  following/'  The  famous  German  historical  sebool 
was  not  beaded  by  Karl  lilarx,  but  was  among  his  chief  advi : 
the  Socialist  .school  that  was  headed  by  bini  is  not  an  lustorira. 
at  all,  but,  as  everybody  know?,  a  (loetrinaire  and  rrvolnlionary  oue; 
ondllodberlnsnomorcbclongstoit  tbanilocs  J.  S.  Mill.  In  tbisscbool, 
however,  Mr.  f lyudman  has  learnt  to  speak  with  great  contempt  of  tba 
*'  huckster*'  economy  of  Adam  Smith, and  to  read  industrial  history  with 
the  inner  light  of  Marx's  doctrine  of  surplus  raluc,  the  sin-^lc  doctrine  of 
the  school  Of  course,  if  because  wealth  is  made  by  labour,  it  can  only 
be  accnmulate*l  by  the  disinhcritaace  of  the  lalwurcr,  then  the  more 
it  has  been  accumulated,  the  more  have  the  labourers  been  disinherited, 
and  "the  historical  basis  of  Socialism  in  England  "  is  the  attempt  to 


*  "Tbv  Bbtoricsl  Btuia  of  Sodslism  in  Basl<u>^*' 
K«gaii  rani.  T>cuoli  &  Co. 
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low  (hat  gradual  accwmnlation  has  nil  along  been  attended  by,  and  ob- 

iineiX  at  the  expense  of,  gradual  disinheritance  of  the  labouring  people. 
Tic  begins  with  the  tifteenth  century,  which,  like  Marx,  he  calls  the 
goldea  age  of  Englaiul,  hut  he  fails  to  see  that  the  prosperity  of  the 
Ubourcra  in  that  period  was  due.  like  the  prosperity  of  other  periods 
c>f  brisk  trade  since,  to  an  outburst  of  capitalistic  eiierjjy,  aided 
exceptionally,  however,  in  this  erase  by  the  dearth  of  labour,  coii^urijiieiit 
nn  the  black  death  and  the  Wars  of  the  Roses.  He  dates  our  distress 
from  ihc  iutroduction  of  Poor  Laws  under  the  Tudors,  hut  that  does  not 
mark  the  origin  of  pauperism,  bnt  only  tlie  fact,  as  indeed  he  himself 
explains  in  another  chapter,  that  paupers  were  now  supported  out  of 
civd  instead  of  ecclesiastical  funds.  The  most  tellinf;  part  of  his  book, 
as  it  is  of  Marx's,  is  the  account  of  the  way  in  which  every  change  in 
industrial  progress  oHcrcd  a  fresh  opportunity  to  employers  for  opprcs- 
aive  bargains  with  their  labourers,  but  these  facts,  thoui^h  furnishing  a 
sound  basis  for  our  factory  legislation,  furnish  uone  whatever  for 
Socialism. 

"  Dynamic  Sociology  as  applied  to  Social  Science,"  by  licster  V. 
Ward,  A.M.,*  ts  a  work  of  a  much  more  important  character.  It  is 
the  fmit  of  much  real  thought,  and  \s  full  of  striking  speculation. 
Hut  Mr.  AV.ird  would  assign  to  the  State  a  role  that  pales  altogether 
the  rule  assigned  to  it  by  Mr.  Hyndnian  and  the  Socialists.  Society,  he 
thinks,  ought  to  work  out  its  own  perfection  by  means  of  such  ascicutlHc 
study  of  the  social  forces  as  shall  cnalile  nieu  to  predict  their  clfects, 
■nd  by  artificial  devices  to  guide  their  course.  Science  is  never  perfect 
till  it  invents,  and  legislation  is  to  social  science  exactly  what  nieclmuical 
iQ%'eutions  arc  to  physical.  The  State's  direct  business  is  not  only  to 
protect,  nor  even  to  accommodate,  but  to  ameliorate  the  people,  and 
It  doea  so  by  means  of  inventions  called  laws,  founded  on  an  exact 
knowledge  of  the  social  forces,  and  causing  them  to  tlow  more  richly 
in  the  direction  of  progressive  civilization.  Dynamic  Sociology  is  the 
science  that  guides  it ;  it  is  the  science  of  the  organization  of  happiness, 
and  this  organization  cannot  be  obtainetl  by  directly  trying  to  produce 
it,  but  only  by  indirect  manipulation  ot  the  social  forces  near  their 
Aonrce.  In  the  matter,  for  example,  of  the  distribution  of  wealth,  he 
thinks  Sciolists  arc  working  "  at  the  roof,  instead  of  the  foundations,  of 
the  structure  they  desire  to  erect,"  and  he  would  for  the  present  con- 
centrate energies  on  the  better  distribution  of  knowledge,  because  hu 
ijclicves  inequalities  of  capital  and  labour  depend  in  the  last  analysis 
<ti\  inequalities  of  intelligence.  Mr.  Ward  is  au  iadcpcudeut  and 
fertile  thinker,  and  though  few  may  agree  with  any  of  his  conclusions^ 
they  vill  be  stimulated  by  the  fruitful  lights  in  which  many  things  are 
|i  laced. 

The  interest  in  the  land  question  is  betokened  by  the  large  share  of 
the  economical  books  of  the  pa«t  few  months  that  is  devoted  to  that 
subject  Some  of  them  are  far  from  being  of  a  fleeting  or  pua^Iy 
ooeuional  character.  Mr.  Jui^ticc  l'"ield's,t  lor  ctample,  is  a  work  of 
permanent  value,  the  result  of  long  and  careful  study,  and  diitinguishctl 

•  Tif-  Apt)l«U>n  i  Ct>. 

t  *'l.  ^  «Dtl  ttie  Kvlation  of  [Audlurd  in  Various  Cotintri«i.''    By  C.  I>. 
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by  its  firm  grajsp  of  the  principlcsortlic  many  systems  it  describes, anC 
by  its  power  i>f  liuuiiinus  exjKJsitiou.     Half  the  work,  some  HIO  pi  _ 
is  devoted  to  the  land  systems  of  India,  and  so  complete  aa  accounts 
them  from  one  who  lias  himself  observed  their  opcraciou  ou  the  *pot, 
a  distiuct  gain  to  economical  literature. 

Professor  Pollock's  "  Ijand  Laws,"*  is  a  connise  and  m<J9t  re-ndal 
account  of  the  Knglish  land  laws,  fumiahed  for  the  "  En-^lish  Citia 
Series."  Complicated  as  the  subject  is,  Mr.  Pollock  succeeds  in  maki^ 
it  simple  and  intelli-^ible  to  ordinary  lay  readers.     He  approaches 
more   as   historian   than   reformer,   but  his    attitndo   is   critical    as 
well  as  expositor)-,  and  in  dcalin<;  with  present  legislation  he  does 
conceal   his   opinion  of  its   dcferts,  or   refrain  from  pointing  wlic 
reforms  must  be  providwl.     Amon;  other  things   he  (-oridcMunii  t1 
hnildin^  lease  system,  declares  that  "  leasehold  en)ancipation  is  a  pre 
lem  that  must  be  faced,''  and  indicates  a  preference  for  the  raui 
palizatiou  of  ground  rental. 

Professor  Nicholson's  "Tenant's  tiain  not  Landlonl's  Loss/'t 
specially  with  the  existing;  situation  in  England,  and,  as  the  title  ini 
rates,  mainly  witli  the  diircrcuccs  between  landlords  and  tenants, 
he  travels  in  the  course  of  his  little  book  over  most  of  the  import; 
economic  aspct^ts  of  the  Land  Uue!«tinn.     He  is  well  informetl,  jut 
cious,  discriniinatinw,  and  throws  out  many  valuable  sugfjcstions.  Among'' 
these,  however,  we  arc  not  disposed  to  include  the  distinction  for  whi< 
he  bespeaks  our  attention  as  his  ciiief  contribution  to  the  dtscussit 
He  would  divide  improvcmcuts,  nut  into  permanent  and  tcniporarj*,  b 
into  improvements  necessary  for  the  practice  of  goiwl  luiabandry,  such] 
drainage,  steadings,  manures,  and  those  which  alter  the  character 
the  subject,  such  its  reclamatiou  of  moorland  or  conversion  of  postal 
to  tillage.     For  the  latter  he  would  allow  no  compensation  without  the 
landlord's  consent,  except  in  the  case  of  crotters.     It  is  hard  to  sec  h< 
drainage  and  reclamatiou  should  stand  on  diflerent  footiiiE;s.     He 
Tocates  leases  of  considerable  length,  with  several   revisions  of  rei 
during  their  currency,  to  lie  made  by  private  arbitration,  and  his 
marks  on  the  benring  on  leases  of  such  factors  as  the  probable  ap| 
ciation  of  gold  and  industrial  cycles  deserve  consideration.    Th( 
opposed  to  nationalization  schemes  he  quite  admits  that  "  the  ea 
teucc  of  a  separate  rent-receiving  class  may,  under  certain  circui 
stances,  check  production,  and  to  soaie  extent  raise  prices.*' 

Mr.  Stubbs'  little  book?  is  mainly  taken  up  with  describing  soi 
of  the  principal  modern  experiments  in  co-operative  agricnlture, 
his  lirst  cliapter  contains  an  account  of  au  iuterestiug  expcriiui 
made  on  his  own  glebe,  which  shows  the  economic  value  of  smi 
husbandry.     He  let  forty  half-acre  lots  to  forty  labourers,  and 
average  production  was  forty  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre,  ii»  eompi 
with  an  aTerage  of  twenty-five  in  the  district  geueraJly,  and  twcntj 
six  in  all  England. 

Other  countries  besides  England  are  at  present  occupied  vith  tlic 
land  system.    In  Germany,  where  much  speculative  attention  wasgivf 

*  London  :  Mactnillnu  &  Co.  t  E<)iiiSun>ti :  Pnviil  HdUffliui. 
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to  the  subject  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  American  compclitiou  aod 
had  hiirvr»th  have  now  made  It  a  matter  of  serious  jiractical  concern. 
Thf  So<-ipty  for  Socinl  Politics  devotes  itsanntifil  publication!*  tliis  year 
to  a  scries  of  invcstifialious  into  the  circumstances  of  the  peasantry  in 
the  various  parti^uf  the  country.*  'Jlicae  reports,  written  by  compctcut 
local  ohitcrvers,  embody  a  mass  of  very  valmibic  information  on  the 
agricultural  situation.  Distress  is  reported  ovci-ywliere,  unlef^s  in 
districts  like  the  Duchy  of  Bninswiek,  where,  though  most  of  the  hold- 
ings are  very  small,  there  are  plenty  of  auxiliary  industries,  and  the 
Ul^er  holdings  are  mainly  piiatoral.  Besides  bad  harvests  and  Ameri- 
ouj  competition,  the  main  causes  of  the  distress  seem  to  be  the  great 
rise  of  local  taxation  during  the  last  twenty  years,  and  the  defective 
ftyfttem  of  agricultural  credit.  Delit  has  greatly  increased,  tliough  not 
more  than  the  value  of  tiie  land  ;  but  then  the  people  who  have  least 
land  liave  mortgaged  it  in  the  highest  proportion  and  to  the  wont 
kind  of  creditors.  Estates  of  100  acres  are  seldom  mortgaged  above 
;t5  per  cent.,  but  those  under  -'JO  acres  aa  high  as  70,  100,  and  even 
150  percent. 

Professor  Miaskowskit  shows  that  while  the  present  distribntion  of 
Isuded  property  in  Germany  is  still  cs&cntially  healthy,  inasmuch  as 
the  middle-sized  peasant  estate  j>i-epon derates,  yet  this  class  of  estate 
which  Meitzen  thought  in  1S(1S  to  be  pernianrntly  secure,  ia  at  pre- 
»ent  not  merely  threatened  but  seriously  declining,  through  a  teudency 
to  U'l'tjutnliii  in  some  parts  of  Ihc  Kmirirc,  and  thi-ough  subdivision  in 
others.  The  first  tendency  is  due  to  the  increasing  importance  of 
movable  enjiital,  but  the  other  is  due,  he  thinks,  altogether  to  the 
"estate  butchers'* — land  speculators — and  might  be  eorrectc<l  by 
government  interference.  He  strongly  ur^es  the  direct  creation,  by  State 
measures,  of  a  iwwcrful  mid^Ue-cla^s  peasantry  in  provinces  like  Silesia, 
a.H  the  only  pn^ventivH  to  tlie  complete  proletarization  of  the  people. 
A  curious  jioint  is  that  while  the  targe  estate  has  been  growing  the 
large  farm  has  not.     Tim  is  an  im|)ortant  and  authoritative  work. 

Wr.  \V,  <.t.  MoodyJ  takes  a  very  pessimistic  view  of  the  course  of 
XliingH  in  America.  \Vliat  with  hitifnndia,  land  grants,  land  s|x'cula- 
Tion,  bonnnzn  (arms,  mid  above  all,  the  universalintroduetion  of  labonr- 

ring  maoliinery,  half  tlic  working  population  of  the  United  States 
declared  by  Air.  Moody  to  be  cither  tramps  or  next  door  to  beinp 
"  The  real  amount  of  idleness  in  this  country  must  be  in  excess  of 
JjO  per  cent,  of  those  who  are  dependent  npon  labour  for  subsistence." 
JHis  figures,  however,  are  obtained  by  unsound  methods,  and  his  great 

medy,  a  Sii  Hours', Act, uliicb  Massachusetts  manufacturers  seem  in- 
•Uncd,  for  reasons  of  their  own,  to  favour,  involves  the  ordinary  fallacy 
bat  wsges  can  be  raised  by  "mnkiug  vork''  instead  of  producing  wealth, 
omc  of  the  ctiaptcrs — t.Q.,  that  ou  the  economic  eficcts  of  the  war — 

titatn  interesting  facts. 

UtBtorica]  inquiry  has  been  also  directed  to  the  land.     The  village 


*  "BAaerEclie  Ztiatiiidc  in  PeotHctilsiid."     Lc:]>zig:  Duocker  k  Ilnjn'blot. 
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community  is  a  discovery  of  this  centary,  but  we  have  already  got  so 
accustomed  to  regard  it  as  an  economic  stage  through  which  most 
nations  have  passed,  that  it  is  often  adduced  in  current  discussions  as 
a  proof  that  primitive  property  was  communistic,  and  that  private 
property  is  a  modern  supplanter.  The  mark,  it  is  said,  preceded  the 
manor,  and  the  mark  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  free  community  of 
land-owning  peasants.  This  conclusion  is  now  simultaneously  challenged 
by  two  independent  investigators  in  England  and  America.  Mr. 
Seebohm*  scrutinizes  the  English  evidence,  and  comes  to  the  conclu- 
sion that,  as  far  back  as  we  can  go,  there  was  a  manor^  and  that  the 
village  community  was  nothing  but  the  community  of  serfs  upon  H. 
He  admits  there  may  have  been  exceptional  cases  of  free  village  com- 
munities, but  as  a  rule  he  thinks  community  and  serfdom  went  together, 
that  serfdom  was  almost  the  raison  d'etre  of  community,  and  com- 
munity "  the  shell  of  serfdom."  This  is  going  too  far,  for  he  admits  it 
to  be  the  shell  of  freedom  in  Wales,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  and,  in  fact, 
its  origin  lies  neither  in  the  tribal  system  nor  in  serfdom,  but  in  the 
economic  advantages  of  the  system  to  small  cultivators  with  no 
capital.  Mr.  Seebohm's  book  contains  the  completest  account  we 
possess  of  the  early  English  agricultural  system.  His  knowledge  of 
the  "  runrig"  system  in  other  parts  of  this  island  is  less  exact.  He 
errs  in  identifying  it  with  the  simpler  form  of  shifting  arable  that 
preceded  the  three-field  system ;  it  was  really  a  combination  of  those 
two  systems,  one-half  the  ground  being  cultivated  on  the  one  system, 
and  the  other  half  on  the  other. 

Mr.  Denman  Rosst  deals  with  the  German  evidence,  and  arrives  at 
similar  conclusions.  The  German  village  communities  were  not 
originally  communities  of  proprietors  but  of  slaves.  "  The' transition 
from  the  pastoral  to  the  agricultural  life  has  almost  always  been  effected 
by  means  of  slavery.  That  was  certainly  the  case  among  the  Germans." 
Primitive  property  was  not  communistic,  nor  yet  primitive  tenancy, 
whether  the  tenancy  of  freemen,  or  of  debt  dependents,  or  of  serfs. 
The  land  was  cultivated  on  a  common  plan,  but  was  held  in  individual 
shares.  Mr.  lloss  has  been  already  favourably  known  by  his  writings 
on  this  subject,  and  the  present  work  is  one  of  wide  and  exact 
research. 

John  Bae. 


IV.— GENEKAL    LlTERATUliE. 

BiooKAPHY. — With  the  express  purpose  of  preventing  a  biography  of 
himself  being  written,  Lord  Lyndhurst  destroyed  ail  his  letters  and 
papers  that  were  of  any  consequence.  "  Why,"  said  he,  '*  should  the 
world  desire  to  know  anything  of  me  ?  AVhat  have  I  been  but  a  success- 
ful lawyer?"   The  result  ought  to  be  a  warning  to  persons  of  eminence, 

*  "  Tlie  English  Village  Commanity."    By  Frederic  Seebohm.    1-ondon :  Lonmnans. 
+  '*  The  Early  History  of  Land-holding  among  the  Gernuas."    By  Deaman  W.  Kow. 
Ph.D.     Uoston  :  Soule  &  Bugbee. 
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ihat  they  are  not  their  own.  It  only  allowed  Lurd  Campbell  to  vrito 
a  most  misrepresenting  life  ofbiui;  aud  then  to  eorrcct  its  mis- 
rQprp:><:ntations  necessitated  the  present  work,*  ubich  euflera  Bcrionsly 
from  the  me^i^eneju  of  the  materials  its  author  funnd  at  his  disposal, 
and  from  the  constant  tone  of  apology  and  recrimination  upon  Lord 
Catupbeli  MhicU  he  is  ubti^ed  to  attopt.  \>  iili  all  these  disadvantages, 
however,  m)  accunipliitiicd  a  writer  as  Sir  T.  Martin  could  not  tad  to 
produce  a  readable  aud  instructive  book  on  so  remarkable  a  man.  For 
sheer  intellectual  power  and  freedom  from  pettinesses  of  character. 
Lord  Lyudburst  was  almost  unique  among  our  public  meu.  Kvea 
tlie  vanity  of  Broughnni  could  bow  to  liim  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
say,  "  I  will  make  an  exchange  with  you  ;  I  will  give  you  some  of 
my  walking-power  and  you  give  me  some  of  your  brains,"  a  compli- 
mcat  which  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  heard  it  given,  thinks  the  highest 
he  erer  beanl  one  human  buing  pay  to  another.  In  joining  the 
Tories  he  certainly  disappointed  the  expectations  of  the  Liberals,  but 
luA  biographer  xhows  plainly  cnoui^h  tlmt  ho  never  gave  any  sufficient 
grouud  for  such  eipcctaiioua  being  entertained,  ami  that  the  charge 
of  caleulaliu}^  apostacy,  &o  often  brought  against  htm  on  the  strength 
of  them,  is  without  any  real  babis.  As  for  his  other  political  incon- 
«t9tcneies,  more  is  made  of  thcm^  both  by  accusers  aud  defenders,  than 
they  arc  worth.  Political  immutability  is  not  uovv  counted  a  virtue. — 
•*  The  Story  of  Chinese  Gordon,"'  by  A.  KgmonL  Hake  (London: 
licmiugtou  &  Co.),  is  by  a  happy  accident  extremely  wclUtimcd.  It  is 
not  the  tin^t  life  of  the  General  that  has  appciired,  for  though,  like  Lord 
Lyndhurst,  Gordon  disliked  publicity  of  this  sort,  his  biography  has 
actually  been  written  thrcu  times  during  his  lifetime.  Mr.  Hoke 
has  had  access  to  family  papers,  and  has  given  us  a  very  well  told 
and  interesting  narrative  of  one  of  the  most  romantic  careers  in  the 
nint'tccntli  century.  The  c.\pluits  and  the  individuality  of  the  hero  are 
alike  laid  clearly  before  us.  The  book  will  be  read  with  much  interest 
at  preisent  when  Gordon  has  renewed  his  connection  with  the  Soudau 
nndcr  lictter  auspices. 

TitAVEU— Mr.  Villiera  Stuart's  "  Kgypt  after  the  War"  CLondou : 
3lurray)  is  also  a  nio^^t  seasonable  work,  and,  what  is  better,  one  of 
great  value  and  authority.  Mr.  Stuart  lias  had  nearly  thirty  years 
experience  of  the  country,  and  last  winter  he  made,  at  the  request 
of  the  KngUsh  Guverumcnt,  a  tour  of  investigation  into  the  social 
and  financial  condition  of  the  K{^yptiau  people.  The  prcseiit  work  gives 
us  the  results  of  that  investigation,  together  with  the  more  interest- 
ing portions  of  a  previous  work  of  an  archaeological  character,  wliicU 
>vouId  perhaps  have  been  better  published  separately.  Mr.  Stuart 
drawi  a  dark  picture  of  the  condition  of  the  peasantry,  of  their  sufl'er- 
inRs  from  the  forced  labour  system,  from  usurers,  from  the  corrup- 
tion of  the  otlicial  cla.«<ses,  from  taxation,  but  hu  has  a  much  higher 
opinion  of  their  qualities  than  is  usually  entertained.  Ue  believes 
tfacm  to  be  industrious  and  intelligent,  and  capable  of  fighting  well 
when  well  led.  Nay,  he  declares  there  is  a  "  latent  tiger"  in  them, 
aud  fears  general    anarchy    if  the    Euglish    military  occupation  is 
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given  up  too  soon.  Uc  urges  tlie  necessity  for  some  con'jiderable  lime 
of  the  government  of  Kfcjpt  through  En^^lislimcn.  IJc  makes  muny 
practical  suggestions  wortliy  of  oonsidt ration.'^"  Tt-mplrfl  and 
ElcphantV*  (Ix)ndon:  Samp&on  Low  &  Co,),  ia  a  new  Mork  by  Curl 
Bock,  tlic  Norwegian  traveller,  wliose  prrvious  hook  on  Homeo 
attracted  iniicli  attention.  Thtf  present  volume  takes  us  to  Cppcr 
Siam,  one  of  the  fi:w  piirLst  of  the  world  where  Kuropcati  travellers 
have  not  lutherto  penetrated,  and  of  which  accordingly  little  is  known. 
The  author  enjoyed,  through  the  kindness  of  the  King,  exceptional 
facilities  for  freeing  the  country,  and  his  work  is  a  distinct  aud  impor- 
tant addition  to  our  geographical  and  ethnological  knowledge. 
Interesting  details  are  given  of  the  cxistoms  of  th*?  pcoph?,  of  the 
character  of  the  country,  of  the  temples  aud  the  sacred  white  elcphaut*. 
The  Albino  elephant  x*  never  white,  hut  at  most,  ]ialc  reddish-brown, 
and  the  only  really  white  elephant  ever  seen  in  Siam,  it  appears,  waa 
introduced  by  an  English  showman,  but  was  found  to  leave  white 
marks  when  it  rolled  on  the  ground,  having  been  white-washctl  for 
the  occasion.  Japan  is  much  better  known  than  tiiam,  but  it  has 
perhaps  never  hern  ninrc  thoroughly  dt^scrihed  to  us  than  in  Professor 
Kcin's  work  :  "Japan  :  Travels  and  Uesearches  undertaken  at  the  cost 
of  the  Prussian  Government,"  of  which  a  translation  is  now  published  by 
Messrs.  Uodder  &  Stougbton.  The  author  is  Professor  of  Geography  at 
ilarbui^,  and  spent  two  years  travelling  in  Japan  in  conformity  with 
tlic  commission  of  the  Prussian  Minister  of  Commen'e,  for  th<;  purpose 
of  studying  and  describing  the  trade  aud  industries  of  the  ii^land. — A 
future  volume  will  deal  with  special  commercial  aud  industrial  subjects; 
the  present  confines  itself  to  the  physical  geography,  the  natural  bis- 
tory,  the  ethnography.,  and  the  ci\il  history  of  Japan.  It  is  the 
authoritative  work  of  a  geographical  expert,  amply  equipped  for  liis 
task  by  the  proper  scicntilic  preparation,  and  it  is  as  clear  and  well 
aiTangcd  in  its  cxi>usition  as  it  is  encvclnp;edie  in  its  inforuialiou. — A 
book  of  a  very  diil'erent  character  is  "  A  Tea  Planter's  Life  in  Assam," 
by  (icorgc  M.  Uarker  (Calcutta :  Thaeker,  Spink  &  Co.).  Mr.  Barker 
found,  when  he  was  about  to  go  to  A.ssam,  that  in  spite  of  its  comrocr- 
da]  im|)ortaiice,  little  or  nothing  had  been  written  about  it  from  which 
he  could  learn  what  lay  before  him.  He  determined  to  wipe  away 
this  reproach,  aud  lias  irupplied  ns  with  a  very  good  and  readable 
description  of  at  least  one  phase  of  life  there,  accompanied  by  nume- 
rous illustrations  drawn  by  himself.  AVhat  may  be  callcif  the  business 
parts  of  the  book  are  of  nmst  value.  Ilie  processes  of  cultivating  and 
preparing  tea  are  clearly  explained^  and  he  has  sensible  remarks 
ou  coolie  (luestions,  brokers'  charges,  aud  the  like,  lie  thiuks  one  of 
the  chief  faults  of  the  business  at  prr.«ent  is  the  scale  of  living  the 
younger  planters  are  adopting. — I-'rom  Assam  the  cry  is  not  far  to 
Ceylon,  whose  sitnalion  is  at  present  so  critical  on  account  of  the 
bbgbl  of  its  main  industry  through  the  cofl'ce-lcaf  disease,  luforina- 
tion  of  an  exact  and  trustworthy  nature  as  to  its  present  condition  is 
therefore  desirable,  and  may  Ije  obtained  in  short  compass  in  "  Ceylon 
in  I8SU,"  by  John  Ferguson  (Loudon:  Sampson  Low  &  Co.).  Mr, 
Kerguson  takes  a  hopeful  view  of  the  prosperity  of  the  colony,  because 
the  people  are  turning  their  atteutiou  to  other  products  which  mfty 
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OTCntaally  pay  as  \ycU  as  ooflcc.  CofToc  itself  ^ras  but  a  thiug  of 
yesterday  in  f^eylou.  Sir.  Fcr^piaou  dcscrlbi!*  the  remarkable  pro- 
gress* of  the  island,  and  tbc  cnursp  of  beneficial  legislation  under  tbe 
diflercut  govcruora  dtiriug  tbe  last  fifty  years. — lu  "  Notes  on  tbo 
Caucasus"  by  Wanderer  (London:  MucmiUaii  Sc  Co.).  wc  have  a 
book  that  is  not  utiintcresliiig,  though  it  is  loosely  written  and  its  in> 
formation  is  nrither  novel  nor  always  accurate.  The  best  things  in 
it  arc  tbe  anecdotes  abont  Russian  otfiecrs,  [wlice  and  other  funeiion- 
aricA,  tbou:<h  they  are  sometimes  ao  coai-se  tliat  the  author  has  to 
resort  to  Laliu  to  veil  them,  and  he  indulge:^  all  tlirougb  in  a^  much 
slanjif  39  if  be  hod  formed  his  style  in  the  service  of  tbe  sporting 
joomals. 

MiscF.i.r.vNKors.— The  Qmfh-nuKu*tt  Mtujuslnr  is  very  much  con- 
sulted for  the  valuable  information  it  cuntains  on  poiuts  of  antiquities, 
and  the  social  history  of  tbe  period  it  covers ;  and  the  idci  was  first 
suggested  by  Gibbon,  the  historian,  that  its  principal  contents  t^hou]d 
be  coUcK:tcd,  clasaiticd,  and  published  in  a  separate  and  accessible 
form.  The  idea  was  partially  acted  upon  by  Dr.  Wallcer  in  1SU9; 
but  it  has  awaited  its  fidl  realisation  till  now,  when  it  has  fallen  into 
the  competent  hands  of  Mr.  Uommc.*  The  present  volume  is  the 
division  on  social  manners  and  L-ustums,  and  contains  'some  most 
interesting  matter,  which  might,  however,  with  advantage  be  further 
divided  into  distinct  suh-scctio[iR.  ^fr.  Gommc  adds  some  useful  notes 
and  a  full  index. — "The  Folk- Lore  of  Shakespeare,"  by  tbe  Rev.  T, 
F.  Tltislcton  Dyer  (Loudon :  UriHith  &  Farmu),  is  a  learucd  and 
workmanlike  hook,  which  rcndcra  an  equal  service  to  students  of 
Shakesiware  and  to  stndents  of  English  folk-lore.  All  tbo  allusions 
Sifaakcspearc  makes  to  the  folk-lore  of  bis  country,  and  all  the  iilustra- 
tituu  he  draws  fn.mi  it — and  they  arc  very  numerous — are  here 
classified  and  explained,  ami  the  |>opu1ar  beliefs  they  embody  are 
abnndantly  elucidated  from  the  author's  o»vn  wide  and  intimate 
ncquaiutancc  with  thii  subject.  It  is  a  piece  of  solid,  careful  and 
valuable  wOifc. — Dr.  Andrew  Smart,  ivho  publishes  some  lectures  on 
"Germs,  Dust  and  Disease"  (Edinburgh:  JIacniven  &  Wallace),  is 
already  known  as  having  contributed  by  his  own  diseoveries  to  tbe 
establishment  or  illustratiou  of  the  germ  theory  of  infectious  diseases, 
and  in  these  lectures  be  gives  a  lucid  exposition  of  the  theory  and 
lilacs  the  adoption  of  various  legislative  measures  for  the  control  and 
prevention  of  such  diseases.  He  strongly  insists  on  their  compulsory 
registration  and  the  ampler  provision  of  special  hospital  accom- 
modation for  them,  as  well  as  more  thorough-going  sanitary 
svpcrri^ion  of  building  operations^  and  subsequent  continuous 
inspection  of  houses  and  streets.  His  remarks  on  overcrowding 
and  ibc  ciperieuee  of  Ulasgow  are  very  timely.— Sir  Alexander 
Grant's  "  Story  of  tlie  University  of  Edinburgh*'  (Longmans 
and  Co.^  is  the  first  real  history  of  tbe  famous  University  of 
whicb  ho  is  tbe  head;  tbe  jirevious  works  on  tbc  subject  have  been 
no  more  tbau  nwytiioWes  ijour  a^roii:     It  is  a  piece  of  solid   and 

*    '  ■"      -      ■         ■    •'  '■■■lary."     Hdrif;  a  OlasalHott  rollectina  of  tbo  cliifif 

ctrr  from  il'il  li)  mUH.     KJiteil  by  Ooorgo  Luwrouco 

'ill     I  .i..,,uvi=  .-.  .  ..ujwini!.''     LoDfloQ :  ElliotStock. 
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genuine  work,  which  the  author  presents  very  modestly  to  the  world, 
as  an  offering  on  the  occasion  of  the  Tercentenary  of  the  College. 
Sir  Alexander  first  gives  an  account  of  the  Papal  Universities  in  Scot- 
land that  preceded  it,  with  the  purpose  of  explaining  the  peculiarities 
of  the  University  system  of  Scotland,  and  then  unfolds  the  gradual 
development  of  his  own  University,  from  its  small  beginnings  under 
Pollock,  till  it  is  now,  in  point  of  numbers,  one  of  the  largest  in  the 
world.  An  interesting  account  is  given  of  all  its  professors  from  the 
first,  and  many  curious  particulars  of  its  relations  with  the  Church  and 
with  the  Municipality. — Mr.  A,  M.  Broadley's  "  How  we  Defended 
Arabi"  (Chapman  and  Hall),  is  a  vigorous  and  lively  narrative  of 
historical  transactions,  in  which  the  author  played  an  important  part, 
and  besides  being  an  entertaining  book  of  the  season,  it  has  a  certain 
documentary  value.  But  it  is  more  than  this,  it  is  also  aclum  for  the 
recall  of  Arabi  to  power.  The  motto  of  the  book,  "  Allah  make  thee 
Conqueror,  oh  Arabi,"  is  its  keynote.  Mr.  Broadley  has  a  very  enthusi- 
astic admiration  for  his  client,  and  is  no  doubt  right  in  holding  his 
insurrection  to  have  been  a  nationalist  one,  in  which  all  Egypt 
sympathized ;  but  that  is  not  enough  to  show  that  he  could  be  of  real 
service  in  the  situation  now. — Mr.  R.  H.  Shepherd  has  collected  from 
the  newspapers  the  speeches  delivered  by  Charles  Dickens  between 
the  years  1841  and  1870,  and  published  them,  together  with  a  revised 
and  enlarged  bibliography  of  Dickens's  works,  in  a  volume,  "  Speeches 
of  Charles  Dickens,"  just  issued  by  Messrs.  Chatto  and  Windus. 
They  were  delivered  on  many  different  kinds  of  occasions,  and  will  be 
prized  by  all  lovers  of  our  best  loved  novelist 


KoTE.  — The  Sev.  PrebendAry  Bow  wisliei  to  withdraw  the  words  "  delibehte  nnfair- 
neu"  in  his  notice  of  Mr.  Greg'a  work  in  onr  last  isaue,  ob  conveying  more  thaa-h« 
intended  to  imply. 
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"  T^IIEN  said  I.  Ab,  Lord  God,  they  say  of  me,  Dolh  he  uot 
X.  speak  p&rablcs?"  The  people  who  said  this  meant  that 
the  prophet  was  unintelligible  to  them.  His  sayings  were  to  them 
dark  sayings.  They  perhaps  could  uot  at  once  have  (xiintcd  out 
which  particular  sayings  they  were  unable  to  understand ;  but  some 
obscurity  there  was,  which  made  the  prophet's  speech  disagreeably 
perplexing  to  their  minds.  Yet  he  desired  to  be  understood  Ijv  those 
to  whom  he  addressed  himself.  No  genuiue  prophet  has  ever  been 
the  meehauieal  vehicle  of  enigmas  which  waited  for  fulfilment  aa 
their  key.  Tlie  Hebrew  prophet  was  an  impassioned  preacher,  pouring 
forth  waruings  and  encouragements  to  his  own  gcncratiun.  There  is 
A  pathetic  tone  of  diaapiraintment  and  distress  in  the  complaint  with 
which  Kzekiel  turns  to  his  God  :  "  Ahj  Lord  God  !  they  say  of  roe, 
Duth  he  not  speak  parables  ?" 

In  some  such  words  Mr.  Maurice  was  accustomed  to  utter  the 
feeling  of  deep  distress  with  which  ho  found  himself  reganled  by 
TDOst  of  those  around  him  as  diilicult  to  understand.  The  discovery 
wa>  a  continual  sur}iri$c  to  him.  Hia  place,  alao,  was  among  the 
propbett.  He  had  the  strongest  desire  to  be  as  plain  and  emphatic 
fts  possible.  But,  whilst  he  lived  and  was  pouring  out  his  eager 
utterances,  to  must  of  those  who  heard  him  his  prophesyings  were 
baffling  and  obscure.  They  did  not  know  exactly  what  to  make  of 
liiui.  They  eould  not  help  feeling  that  he  was  a  most  impressive 
person,  bnt  they  soon  perceived  that  he  was  neither  oue  thiug  nor 
nuothcr — ^neitlicr  Conservative  nor  Liberal,  neither  High  nor  Low  nor 
yet  Broad.  It  was  not  easy  to  sec  what  he  was  driving  at.  And 
daring  the  twelve  years  that  have  passed  since  his  death,  only  the 
few    who   have  becu  drawn   to  him  by  an  inward  sympathy  have 
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stndicd  with  any  appreciative  interest  tte  volumes  which  he  has  \e\ 
behind  him.      It  is  probable   that  his   writiugs  become  less  easy  to 
understand  as  the  cireumstances  which  called  them  forth^  and  of 
which  they  arc  full,  pass  out  of  memory. 

The  "  Life"  which  has  just  appeared,  and  for  which  his  son 
biographer  Col. -Maurice  has  found  abundant  material    la   let 
addressed  to  many  corrcspoudentii,  will  have  a  profound  interest  for 
those  who  desire  to  obtain  a  closer  knowledge  of  Mr.  Maurice 
to  understand  better  what  was  peculiar  and  characteristic  in  him. 
the  general  impression  that  will  be  left  on  the  mind  of  an  intclHgenF 
reader  will  be,  that  he  must  be  looked  at  as  a  "  prophet,"  or  be  put 
aside  as  an  incomprehensible  fanatic.    The  critic  may  as  well  pass  him 
by  as  hardly  worth  his  notice,  unless  he  will  take  the  trouble  to  obser^^fl 
how  a  man,  believing  himself  to  be  born  with  a  prophetical  misaiodP^ 
dcIiTered  his  testimony  in  this  nineteenth  century.    All  accounts  of  him 
like  that  which  the  Foot  Laureate  has  made  popular  in  his  charming 
Invitation,  representing  him    as  a  practical  philanthropiat  who  was 
at  the  same  time   fearlessly  true  to  his  personal  convictions^  are  so 
inadequate  as  to  be   misleading.     He   had   an   ardent   wish   to   be 
practical,  and  he  tried   hard    to  he  what  he   wished  ;  but  he  had  to 
struggle  against   noticeably  unpractical  tendencies  in  his  nature  and 
iucUuatious.     AYIicn   he   was  engaged   in   practical   work,  his  mind 
was  nearly  sure  to  be  occnpled  with  the  principle  or  idea  which  bis 
work   was  illustrating.      He  had,    indeed,  a   strong  and   conscious 
reverence    for  facts ;    hut  it  was    for  facts  as  revealing  an  order, 
method,  a  purpose.     Ilis  intense  desire  to  sow  seed,  of  principles  ai 
ideas,  which  should   bear   fruit    in   institutions  and   uihcr  outwi 
realities,  was  not  without  reward;   and  he  was  a  founder  as  well  as  a 
prophet  in  relation  to  the  co-operative  movement  and  to  the  highc 
education  of  women  and  of  working  men.    But  his  strong  points  w( 
not  those  of  the  inventive  philanthropist  or  the  efficient  organii 
His  fellow -workers  early  came  to  regard  him  as  one  wlio  brought  th( 
inspiration,  and  those  who  valued  him  most  learnt  to  look  up  to  him 
and  to  accept  bis  testimony.     His  letters  make  it  perfectly  clear  that 
he  regarded   his  own   position   as  a   peculiar  one.     He  had  hare 
reached  manhood   when  he  began   to  believe  that  a  special  task 
witness- he  Bring  was  laid  upon  him. 

Allowance  must  at  the  same  time  be  made  for  one  distinct  cause 
of  obscurity  in  his  writings,  which  may  be  rightly  ascribed    to    & 
|)eculiar  modesty,  but  which  is  not  unconnected  with  his  prophetii 
impulse  and  manner — his  habit  of  alluding  to  opinions  and  mui 
ments    with  which  his  readers  or  hearers  could  not    be  reasonabl; 
assumed  to  be  familiar,  as  if  the  faintest  hint  wus  sufGcieut  to  bi 
them    clearly  to  their  minds.     It  was  his  instinct  to  think 
better  informed  than  himself;  and  then  he  never  thought  of  hii 
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ms  ctmunanicating  infonaatiou,  but  always  as  seeking  to  awaken 
some  inquiry  or  eonrictiou  in  thuse  whom  he  addressed.  The  very 
rapid  m^orement  of  bis  stylo  carries  the  reader  oa  with  it,  so  that  he 
hardly  takes  account  of  aoDQe  allusion  on  wliich  the  full  under- 
standiug  of  a  sentence  or  a  paragraph  may  depend ;  and  when  the 
subject  of  the  ailasion  is  recognized,  the  reader  may  still  be 
DQComfortably  conscious  of  having  been  unable,  for  want  of 
kuowledge,  to  estimate  duly  the  force  of  the  comparison  or  the 
argomcnt  iuTolvcd  in  it.  Itut  this  is  not  the  chief  reason  wlty  Mr. 
^[aurice  has  gained  the  character  of  being  unintciligiblc.  His 
whole  spiritual  work,  as  consciously  undertaken  and  performed, 
demanded  more  of  patient  and  exceptional  attention  than  most  men 
hare  cared  to  girc  to  it.  His  contemporaries  have  had  some  excuse 
for  being  perplexed  by  him.* 

If  it  ahould  seem  to  any  that  a  consciousness  of  a  prophetical 
vocati(Hi  must  imply  a  good  deal  of  sclt'-cun&deucc,  Mr.  Maurice  is 
a  couvincing  example  that  this  need  not  be  so.  There  was  in  him 
an  extraordinary  and  almost  overpowering  humility.  His  habit  of 
sclf-dcprcciatiou  and  self-reproach  was  somewhat  trying  to  his 
hearers ;  his  readiness  to  ascribe  to  himself  shameful  shortcomings, 
helpless  ignorance  and  inaptitude,  hundreds  of  blunders,  might  seem 
to  have  become  a  mannerism.  But  no  one  can  read  the  "  Life" 
without  seeing  how  painfully  sincere  all  this  feeling  was.  His  mode 
ofexprcasiou  was  habitually  vehement:  but  self-depreciation  was  rooted 
in  his  hereditary  constitution  and  deepened  by  his  early  history; 
and  his  fellowship  with  the  Righteous  Father,  as  it  grew  continually 
closer,  made  him  only  the   more  conHciuus  uf  personal  uuworthi- 

Aa  is  so  generally  the  case  with  remarkable  men,  Maiu-ice  owed 
what  was  uncommon  in  him  to  his  mother  rather  than  to  his  father. 
She  had  a  rare  depth  of  nature,  in  comparison  with  which  her 
Iiusband's  spiritual  capacity  was  but  ordinary.  There  is  a  niildly 
tragic  clement  in  the  inner  history  of  the  grave  Puritan  family  of 
which  Frederick  Maurice  was  a  member.  The  father  was  a 
Unitarian  minister  and  took  pupils;  the  family  had  good  connexions 
am)  were  in  comfortable  circumstances.  Frederick  was  the  only 
son ;  three  daughters  were  born  before  him,  and  five  after  him.  An 
hereditary  Puritanism  formed  the  religious  atmosphere  of  the  family. 

*  Ttw  Ute  Charles  Buxtoa.  wIiuko  nubly  in^naous  minil  eemUl  not  fail  to  bo  iraprccud 

b;  Uaorioe's  *[nrituuJ  authority,  told  in«  once  that  he  bad  r«<x'ntly  mcntionnl  mm  to 

Lonl  Macaolay.  iskiiiL;  il'  !>«  i>*<l  in  any  way  bccouie  acquainted  with  him.     "  Oh,  that 

II  tbetuan,"  aiikwvrcil  Macaulay  in'a  tone  of  sconiful  im^^iticDt.'o,  "  that  wants  to  Apply 

•  qwngc  to  iho  NatiourJ  T>»^T)t-"     CharUe  BoxlcD  expreaiicd  a  iIomU  whether  this  was 

•0 :  bat  Lord  llacnulay  was  quite  conli'Ieot  tlmt  he  waa  right,     1  wag  tinaUe  U>  eoMi 

-  '.  n>  f  aaked  Mr  AUuncc  biOMeH  if  he  could  sugscet  nny  ■.'Xiilatui. 

I  Mr,  Maiiriw,  with  a  patient  nniile,  "  be  ronat^vo  cucfuaod  roe 

<    .:l  \viiohupropOMdSDiaeqaeBttonBble  plan  olpayiap  off  thoUBhi." 
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Tbc  futhcr  was  personally  aa  iuteUigent  Liberal  of  hts  time,  lield  in 
esteem  by  those  who  knew  him,  and  receiving  the  full  tribute  of 
datiful  aflbctioa  from  wife  and  children.  But  the  mother's  nature, 
essentially  shy  and  reserved,  was  driven  inwards  by  the  absence  of 
anything  which  could  tempt  it  to  expand.  Her  force  was  reproduced, 
in  many  of  her  daughters ;  ia  some  of  them  with  a  readiness  of  self- 
assertion  which  was  foreign  to  her  character.  When  Frederick  was 
ten  years  old,  the  three  elder  sisters  renounced  Unitariaaism ; 
and  in  a  letter  written  to  her  father,  chough  he  was  then  ia 
the  house,  the  youngest  of  them,  sixteen  years  old,  gives  him 
this  emphatic  notice:  " Wc  do  not  think  It  consistent  with  the 
duty  we  owe  to  God  to  attend  a  Unitarian  place  of  worship." 
The  father  replies  in  a  few  words,  expressing  deep  distress.  There  is 
an  ohservation  in  one  of  ^fr.  Maurice's  dialogues,  which  evidently 
describes  his  own  mother :  "  My  mother's  Cahinism  came  to  me 
stvectened  by  her  personal  gracefulness,  by  her  deep  charity  and 
great  humility."  Ten  months  after  the  daughter's  letter,  the  mother 
writes  to  her  husband  as  follows  ; — 

"I  am  truly  unhappy,  my  dearest  friend,  to  sea  how  much  you  suffer.     I 

ft\n\\  it  were  in  my  power  to  conifort  yoa I  can  think  of  only  on« 

causo  by  which  we  cnn  in  any  way  have  hoen  led  to  the  present  ciruumetanooi  - 
a  deitire  that  our  chtldrt-n  nhould  he  serious  .-  .  .  .  It  cin  bo  no  thame  to  u 
that  we  were  obliged  to  resort  to  authors  of  different  opinions  from  ourselrci^ 
to  give  our  children  serioua  impressions,  to  teach  thtra  the  end  for  which 
exisience  wns  bestowed  upon  them.     It  ia,  however,  «  shame  to  Unitarians  in 

fencrat  that  they  Lave  ao  few  books  nf  titis  kind.  From  my  own  experience, 
can  any  that  I  am  driven  to  rend  books  which  continually  introduce  doctrines 
that  I  caanol  discover  in  the  Scriptures,  because  I  Gad  so  few  Unilariaa  pub- 
lications That  make  an  impression  on  the  heart,  influt-nciDg  it  by  forcible 
motives  to  right  conduct.  You  fuel  nn  anxiety  that  the  youngest  cliildren 
should  not  be  hiasaed  to  doctrines  which  have  separated  tha  older  ones  in 
religious  worship  from  us,  though  I  must  my  wc  were  nuver  so  united  in  Julij 
....  Accomplishments  and  literature  will  neither  enable  them  to  disoliarge 
their  duties,  nor  support  their  minds  in  the  numerous  trial*  they  mast  have 
to  endure.  How  anxious  I  am  that  now,  \fhilat  their  minds  arc  tender  and 
easily  impressed,  they  could  have  books  that  would  give  (hem  right  views  of 
life,  plain  dircctionn  for  duty,  and  th»  greatest  supports  in  atHirlion  !  I  atinuld 
not  like  to  be  responsible  for  withholding  principlts  from  tbera,  for  fear  i>f 
their  imbibing  doctnnet  difTc'reiit  from  my  own.  [In  this  distinguish  in;; 
between  principles  and  doctrines  we  see  nne  of  her  son'a  moat  coaBtimt  lesti- 
moniee  anticipated,]  But  in  thia  I  cannot  judge  for  you,  for  though  I  lament 
our  children's  opinions  on  account  of  the  sorrow  ynu  foci,  I  mnnot  bring  my 
mind  to  regret  ihem,  M-hilst  I  see  tliat  they  are  inlluentiot  in  producing  good 
fruits." 

lu  the  course  of  another  year  Mrs.  Maurice  became  alienated  from 
the  Unitarian  creed.  "In  September,  1821,"  writes  Col.  Maurice, 
"she  gave  her  husband  a  paper  which,  in  consequence  of  her  great 
distress  at  causing  him  trouble,  seems  to  have  taken  bcr  nearly  a  year 
in  composing,  to  ask  him  how  she  could,  with  least  pain  to  him^  attend 
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some  other  public  worship  than  his."  *V\\c  husband*  in  reply,  refers 
to  the  younger  children :  "  I  will  require  their  attendance  on  my 
ID inist rations  and  their  assembUug  at  my  domestic  altar  till  they  can 
asstipi  a  satisfactory  reason  fur  their  own  separation.  I  have  the 
painful,  the  afflicting,  prospect,  from  all  they  aee  and  hear,  that  thoy 
vill  follow  the  steps  of  those  who  may  one  day  feel  the  anguish  I  now 
feel."  The  anticipation  waa  fulfilled.  All  the  members  of  the  family, 
except  tho  father,  ceased  to  be  Unitarians.  The  mother  followed 
her  daughters  in  adopting  Cahnnistic  views;  but  she  could  never 
quite  satisfy  herself  that  she  was  one  of  the  elect. 

The  young  Frederick  Maurice  grew  np  at  home,  his  father's  pupil, 
and  ditl  not  formally  renounce  Unitariauisro  till  after  he  had  left 
Cambridge.  All  accounts  represent  him  as  having  been  from  the  first 
peculiarly  Rcnsitive,  dutiful,  and  unselfish.  His  cousin.  Dr.  Goodeve, 
thus  writes  of  him  : 

**We  were  hroug-lit  up  very  mnch  together.  Sons  of  two  dear  msters,  al- 
most in  the  same  nur9<T)-,  in  the  same  school  na  boys,  anil  continually  nsao- 
oiated  as  young  men  till  I  went  to  liidin  in  1830  (when  Frederick  .Miiurice 
wns  tweniy-tive),  I  hml  great  opportunities  of  watching  his  early  character  and 
progress,  and  I  rujoicc  to  have  an  occnaion  of  repealing  now,  what  I  oftca 
said  Uieo,  that  duriu;;  Umt  time  I  uever  kuew  hini  to  comaiit  even  an  ordinary 
ftnlt  or  apparently  to  entertain  an  imraural  idfln.  He  was  tlie  gentlest,  most 
docile  and  affectiunate  of  creatures  ;  but  he  wsa  equally  earnest  in  what  he 
believed  to  be  right,  and  energetic  in  the  pursuit  of  his  views.  It  may  be 
thought  an  extruvagaut  a:isGrtioa,  a  mere  formal  tribute  to  a  deceased  friend 
and  eompiinioR,  but,  after  a  long  and  intimate  experience  o^  the  world,  I  can 
say  with  all  sincerity  that  he  was  the  most  »ainilike  individual  I  ever  met — 
Oftrijrf-//Zff,  if  I  dfire  to  use  the  word." 

To  such  a  boy,  endowed  with  those  intellectual  and  spirituftl 
powers  which  afterwards  became  manifest,  the  earnest  difrcrcuces  of 
belief  on  vital  questions  which  broke  the  family  harmony  must  have 
been  intensely  painful,  and  the  occasion  of  incessant  anxious  inquiry. 
Few  indications  remain  of  what  were  his  inner  thonghts  during  that 
int^rcating  period  of  his  life.  Mr.  Maurice  himself  says,  in  an  auto- 
biographical fragment,  "  these  years  were  to  me  years  of  moral  con- 
fusion and  contradiction  ;"  but  he  does  not  further  lift  the  veil.  It 
seems  to  be  certain  that  till  he  was  nearly  twenty-five  he  kept  his 
strtigglcs  and  scarchings  and  most  inward  convictions  to  himscli'. 
There  is  one  exception  to  this  reticcuce,  a  tantalizing  one.  It  had 
been  assumed  that  he  would  become  a  minister  like  his  father;  but 
at  the  age  of  sixteen  he  ctprcsscd  a  desire  to  go  to  the  bar,  and 
this  led  to  his  leaving  home  for  a  time.  During  this  absence  he 
becjimc  intimately  acquainted  with  a  lady,  a  friend  of  the  family, 
who  was  a  disciple  of  Mr.  Erskiuc,  of  Liulathcn.  Some  correspond- 
ence took  place  between  them,  and  her  letters,  but  not  his,  appear 
to  have  been  preserved.  He  spoke  of  himself  with  more  than  a 
youthful  melanchuly,  as  "  a  being  destined  to  a  few  short  years  of 
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misenr  lierc,  as  an  earnest  of  and  preparation  for  tlic  more  endoring 
state  of  irrctchcdncss  and  wqc,"  and  applied  to  himself  the  phrase, 
"The  heart  knovrcth  ita  own  bittcrneaa/'  His  correspondent  a«ks  him, 
*'  Where  is  your  authority  for  regarding  any  individual  of  the  hamaa 
race  as  destined  to  misery  either  here  or  hereafter  ?"  and  appeals  to 
the  character  of  Uotl,  which,  if  He  is  Love,  must  be  traduced  by  such 
a  reprftsentation.  Col.  Maurice  observea,  "It  is  evidently  the  firat 
time  that  this  idea  has  ever  been  presented  to  his  mind."  If  this  is 
so,  it  will  follow  that  from  this  lady  came  the  most  important  seed  that 
was  ever  dropped  into  Frederick  Maurice's  miad — the  seminal  prin- 
ciple of  what  was  most  chnrartcristic  in  his  theology.  But  for 
some  years  there  is  no  distinct  sign  of  its  hanng  taken  root.  His 
utterances  during  his  Cambridge  life,  and  for  a  little  lime  ftftor, 
abundant  and  eager  as  they  were,  dealing  with  literature  and 
philosophy  and  life,  containing  the  germs  of  what  he  was  after- 
wards accustomed  to  teach  on  such  subjects,  are  yet,  in  marked 
distinction  from  his  later  utterances,  expressly  un theological.  The 
thought  of  God  was  in  hts  mind,  a  clear  and  overmastering 
faith  in  God  was  forming  itself  there,  and  was  really  the  root  of  his 
other  beliefs,  but  he  has  not  yet  the  freedom  to  name  God.  Writing 
to  his  father  in  February,  1829,  he  says :  "  One  reason  why  I  have 
not  enjoyed  as  much  happiness  as  T  might  is  that  I  have  felt  a  pain- 
ful inability  to  converse  even  with  those  who  loved   me   best  upon 

the  workings  of  my  mind My  lips  have   been   hermetically 

sealed  to  those  who  had  a  right  to  expect  frankness  from  me."  He 
makes  confession  of  this  as  a  "  crime."  But  we  may  trace  hw 
reticence  to  causes  which  the  "Life"  sets  plainly  before  ua, — his  consti- 
tutional reserve  and  self-distrust,  his  sensitive  and  reverential  attach- 
ment to  a  Unitarian  father  and  a  Calvinist  mother,  and  the  steady 
growth  of  conrictions  which  diverged  equally  from  Unitarianism  and 
Calvinism.  The  letter  in  which  he  makes  these  reproaehcs  against 
himself  was  written  shortly  after  a  \'i8it  to  his  home,  in  which,  as  Col. 
Maurice  says,  "  he  for  the  first  time  spoke  out  at  least  part  of  his 
thoughts  to  his  mother  and  bis  sister  Emma."  Till  then,  his  father 
seems  to  have  hardly  been  aware  that  his  son  also  had  found  Unita- 
rianism wanting.  From  that  time  his  theology  begins  tn  ap]x?ar  in 
his  letters,  and  to  form  more  and  more  the  staple  of  them.  Whilst 
he  was  musing  on  things  unknown  to  those  nearest  to  bim,  the  firo 
kindled,  and  at  the  last  he  spake  with  his  tongue. 

There  is  sufficient  evidence  that  Maurice  made  a  strong  impres- 
sion on  the  most  intellectual  of  his  coutemporaries  at  Cambridge. 
Their  high  estimate  of  him  must  hare  been  due  to  the  loftinets 
of  his  character,  his  ardent  utterance,  and,  above  all,  his  penetrating 
insight.  Uis  extreme  shyness  must  have  created  difTicnltiea  in  in- 
tercourse; he  had  no  academical  distinction,  no  variety  or  versatility 
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ofendovments.  Hut  those  who  were  wisiiing  to  understand  them- 
selves and  things  around  them,  fonud  in  Mauriec  a  grasp  of  ideas 
and  principles,  au  intolerance  of  conventional  fallacies,  a  defiance  of 
the  anthority  of  the  world,  a  power  of  discerning  method  and  order, 
which  constrained  them  to  look  up  to  him.  As  a  measure  of  the 
admiration  which  it  has  been  possible  to  entertain  for  Maurice  as  a 
thinker  and  seer,  1  will  mention — not  M'ithout  shrinking  a  little 
firom  the  smile  which  the  estimate  will  call  forth  from  the  ordinary 
<Titic — what  Archdeacon  Hare  once  said  to  me.  Referring  expressly 
to  the  highest  endowmcuUi,  he  declared  his  belief  that  no  such  mind 
as  Maurice's  had  been  given  to  the  world  since  Plato's.  But  assu- 
redly no  one  possessing  great  meutul  powers  has  ever  laid  them  more 
deliberately  at  the  foot  of  the  C^ross.  Ha\ing  learnt  to  see  all  things 
in  God,  the  God  revealed  through  Christ,  he  accepted  it  as  his  one 
▼ocation  to  bear  witness  of  God.  There  was  no  sphere  of  thought 
or  life  wliich  to  hira  was  exempt  from  the  presence  and  operation  of 
God ;  there  was  none  in  which  he  was  not  himself  interested,  and  on 
which  the  acknowledgment  of  God  did  not  seem  to  him  to  throw 
some  light.  Fie  believed  that  God  was  dealing  with  every  man  ;  and 
he  would  sometimes  9pt;ak  as  if  to  name  God, — the  Father,  the  Son, 
and  the  Spirit, — might  be  enough  to  awaken  a  recognition  of  the  Divine 
presence  in  the  heart  of  a  hearer.  His  writings  are  mostly  sermons ; 
but  in  any  writing  of  his  what  might  be  called  a  tendency  to  preach 
iraa  nearly  sure  to  be  perceptible.  If  he  was  giving  a  history  of 
crents  or  of  thought,  he  could  uot  describe  them  without  seeking  to 
aee  and  to  show  how  some  Divine  purpose  was  re%'ealing  itself  through 
the  things  he  was  relating.  When  he  says  paradoxically  in  one  of 
these  letters  that  he  fouud  the  book  of  Isaiah  much  easier  to  under- 
stand than  Lord  Mahon's  hiatoiy,  he  means,  no  doubt,  that  Lord 
Mahon  did  not  help  him  to  see  the  meaning,  below  the  surface,  by 
vhich  the  occurrences  which  he  reported  were  connected  together 
and  made  instructive. 

He  himself  was  ardent  in  interpreting  movements  and  institutions 
from  the  point  of  view  of  a  Divine  education  of  mankind.  He  took 
for  granted  that  every  leadiug  mau,  every  social  creation,  had  some 
witness  to  bear.  Of  no  other  man  could  it  be  said  that  he  lived 
more  completely  in  the  rcgiou  of  ideas ;  of  no  other,  that  he  had  a 
more  genuine  reverence  for  facts.  He  had  a  great  scorn  for 
RbstrBctiouB  ;  history  of  all  kinds  was  the  authority  to  which  he 
paid  homage.  He  always  declined  to  consider  the  opiuions  of  any 
phiksopher  apart  from  his  life.  Towards  all  institutious  coming 
down  from  the  past — monarchy,  aristocracy,  the  National  Church, 
other  rt^ligious  bodies, — he  had  what  might  seem  a  somewhat  blind 
Coufeervntism ;  but  it  was  because  he  regarded  them  as  commissioned 
to  do  some  Divine  work,  or  set   forth  some  aspect  of  the  Divine 
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nature  :  aud  so  far  as  t}ic  existing  rcprcscu  tat  ires  of  such  institutions 
failed  to  execute  their  commisaion,  he  held  that  they  were  doomed  to 
be  set  aside.  His  unvarying  formula  from  the  beginning  of  his 
speculations  woii,  that  all  that  was  positive  in  any  system  was  good, 
all  that  was  negative  was  bad.  The  cautious  reader  of  "  The 
Kingdom  of  Christ,"  of  "  The  History  of  Moral  and  Metaphysical 
PhilosopLy,"  of  the  Cambridge  Lectures,  will  often  feel  that  he  is 
being  hurried  on  too  fast,  that  he  is  expected  to  know  and  sec  and 
discriminate,  where  he  is  looking  for  information.  But  he  may  always 
take  for  granted  that  the  author  is  looking  for  the  living  truth,  the 
Divine  mcauiug,  in  every  opinion  or  system  or  personal  history  that  he 
touclies,  and  that  he  wishes  his  reader  to  apprehend  this  for  himself. 
Mr.  Maurice  evidently  describes  his  own  aim  as  well  as  that  of  otliors, 
when  in  an  early  review  of  Hare's  "  Guesses  at  Truth,"  written  when 
he  was  twenty-three,  he  speaks  of  those  "  who  make  it  their  great  object 
to  set  free  their  own  minds  and  those  of  their  fcllow-mcn,  to  fed  ft» 
deeply  and  think  as  earnestly  as  they  can,  aud  tn  teach  others  to  do 
90;  Mho  would  bring  us  to  truth,  not  by  tumbling  us  into  a  stage- 
coach,— none  of  which  travel  that  road,  aud  which  would  certainly 
take  us  wrong, — hut  by  lending  us  a  staff  and  a  lantern,  and  setting 
us  forward  on  our  way  for  ourscUcs."  Such  persons,  he  justly  says, 
are  not  the  most  popular  sort  of  guides. 

One  stnmbling-block,  for  which  the  reader  of  Maurice  should  be 
prepared,  is  his  coutinual  denunciation  of  systems  aud  opinions  as 
distinguujhcd  from  principles  and  methods.  It  is  hopeless  to  under- 
stand him  without  being  able  in  some  degree  to  apprehend  this 
distinction.  When  it  is  apprehended,  it  will  assuredly  be  felt  to  be 
a  most  real  and  vital  one.  Mr.  Maurice  hardly  assumes  that,  at  the 
best,  we  can  do  without  systems  and  opinions.  But  he  assumes, 
what  every  one  will  admit,  that  truth  and  reality  exist  indcjicuduutly 
of  all  systems  and  opinions;  and  he  assumes  further,  that  men  in 
general  ore  continually  forgetful  of  this  independence  of  truth. 
They  arc  so  from  two  impulses.  The  logical  faculty,  which,  as 
Mr.  Maurice  held,  has  a  very  inferior  power  for  the  discovery  erf 
truth  Q&  compared  with  the  spiritual  nature  and  the  experience  of 
life,  is  busy  and  self-assertive,  and  delights  in  the  creation  of  r 
system.  Aud  the  system  which  a  man  has  built  up  or  chosen  he  is  apt 
to  value  as  his  own,  and  to  be  ready  to  uphold  and  conteud  for. 
Truth  needs  to  be  sought  humbly,  aud  with  deference  to  the  deeper 
inatincts  aud  to  the  demonstrations  of  experience.  Mr.  Maurice 
always  claimed  the  methods  of  inductive  philosophy  as  not  only 
sound  in  their  own  sphere,  but  as  the  right  methods  of  moral  aud 
spiritual  investigation.  But  truths  to  him,  was  identical  with  tho 
nature  and  purposes  and  works  of  God ;  of  God  who  was  always 
teaching    mcu    aud   drawing   them  to   Himself     He  was    instant, 
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therefore,  in  warning  others  and  himself  against  sabetituting  devotion 
to  a  »y«teni  ouii  opiiuous  for  the  habit  of  searching  after  the  living 
truth.  Logical  completeness  he  reganled  as  &  snare ;  logical 
difficmlties  had  very  little  effect  upon  him.  The  vital  question  was 
what  view  raet  the  need*  of  the  spirit  ami  of  liuraan  society,  what 
apprehensions  got  hold  of  the  foundations  of  lift,  iu  what  faith  men 
alight  struggle  into  vietory  and  light.  In  respect  of  his  own  opinions 
yix.  Maurice  was  by  no  mcaua  tenacious.  To  those  about  him  be 
always  seemed,  in  praetical  matters,  singularly  modest  and  humble. 
lie  was  sometimes  rather  alnrmiugly  ready  to  adopt  suggestions  made 
by  any  in  whose  judgnoent  he  had  eonfidence.  But  it  is  needless  to 
•ay  with  what  fcurlLss  devotion  and  cagerucss  he  maintained  a  truth 
which  appeared  to  him  to  be  impugned. 

It  might  strike  some  as  a  paradox  that,  whilst  thus  distraating 
■ystems,  Mr.  Maurice  insisted  so  strongly  ui>ou  the  value  of  Creeds 
and  Articles.  There  may  have  been  something  of  the  enthusiasm  of 
1  convert  iu  this  insistence.  But  it  seemed  to  him  a  sure  fact  of 
eiporieoec  that  the  Creeds  of  the  Church  Catholic  and  the  Articles 
of  the  Church  of  England  served  to  "  deliver  men  from  the  tyranny" 
of  the  systems  and  opinions  of  the  day.  lie  revered  the  Creeds 
because  they  set  forth  the  Divine  nature  and  Divine  acts  as  objects 
of  human  faith.  The  Thirty-nine  Articles  he  regar*led  with  less 
reverence,  but  with  genuine  respect,  as  setting  forth,  iu  language 
which  had  issued  from  a  time  of  earnest  spiritual  conflict,  the  a[)eeial 
pooitiou  of  the  Church  of  England,  fur  the  guidance  of  its  clergy. 
Of  all  things  that  he  thought  eni)laving,  the  dominion  of  religious 
public  opiniou  seemed  to  him  the  most  deadly.  He  nas  not  the 
Icn  likely  to  entertain  this  fecliug,  liecause  the  religious  opinion  of 
his  day  contradicted  some  of  his  own  most  cherished  conrictions. 
Against  this  opinion  he  took  his  stand  on  the  Creeds  and  Articles. 
In  these,  as  in  all  things,  he  looked  to  the  vital  constitutive  principle 
rather  than  to  details  of  expression.  Subordinate  phrases  or  state- 
ments he  claimed  the  right,  or  it  appeared  to  him  to  be  the  rational 
course,  to  interpret  somewhat  freely  in  accordance  with  the  dominant 
principle.  Ivooking  to  their  substance,  he  was  in  the  closest 
sympathy  with  the  Articles  as  well  ai  with  the  Creeds.  lie  even 
defended  the  signing  of  the  Articles  by  youths  a«  the  condition  of 
entrance  at  Oxford,  in  a  pamphlet  of  which  Archdeacon  Hare  spoke 
as  follows : — 

**  I  know  no  work   comparable  to  it   in  reach  and   deptb  and   power  of 

[thitosopbic  tiioiight  produced  by  any  raiaiatcr  of  our  CKuix-li  wiilnii  Uie  lust 
luodred  ytom;  and  though  my  opinion  on  llio  iinuiedinle  topic  wn-i  niid  still 
it  dilTorctit  from  the  one  ihori>in  mnintained,  I  never  read  a  book  which  so 
vontjiftllfr]  mc  to  love  and  revere  its  author." 

He  defended  also  the  Athanasiaa  Creed,  afHrming  with  vehemence 
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that  no  document  warned  turn  so  solemnly  not  to  think  of  men  u 
likely  to  be  punished  for  intellectual  errors.  He  changed  his 
opinion,  however,  about  the  policy  both  of  imposing  the  Oxford 
subscription  and  of  requiring  the  Athanasian  Creed  to  be  read  in 
churches. 

I  have  spoken  of  his  b«ing  animated  by  the  cnthusiaatic 
partiality  of  a  convert  Certainly,  the  Churcli  of  England,  as  a 
branch  of  the  Church  Catholic,  never  had  a  more  pasaionately  loyal 
adherent.  Thiii  statement  may  surprise  some  who  have  heard  of 
him  as  a  somewhat  freethinking  clergyman.  But  those  who  read 
this  "  Life''  will  Rce  that  the  loyalty  of  a  convert  remained  steadfast 
in  him  to  the  end  of  his  days.  It  was  not  till  he  watt  twenty-eight,  in 
January,  1881-,  that  he  was  ordained.  When  he  left  Cambridge,  at 
the  age  of  twenty-one,  he  came  to  London  with  the  intention  of 
preparing  for  the  bar,  but  for  some  three  years  he  was  chiefly 
occupied  with  literary  jonmoHsm,  making  no  profession  of  theological 
belief.  At  the  end  of  that  time  he  let  it  be  known  that  he  had 
been  inclining  towards  the  ministry  of  the  Chorch  of  England ; 
and,  urged  apparently  by  no  more  definite  reason  than  impulse*  of 
humility,  he  determined  to  go  through  the  undergraduate  course  at 
Oxfonl.  He  went  there  in  1829,  and  look  his  degree  in  1831.  It 
was  a  time  of  peculiar  interest,  when  the  thoughts  which  presently 
found  expression  in  the  Oxford  movement  and  in  the  Tracts  for  the 
Times  were  stirring  in  the  minds  of  several  persons  whose  influence 
was  already  highly  attractive  in  the  university.  But  there  is  no 
sign  that  thi.<}  movement  produced  any  such  impression  upon  him  as 
to  disturb  or  modify  the  progress  of  his  own  belief.  He  waa 
becoming  more  and  more  convinced  that  he  was  called  to  bear 
witness  to  the  perfect  character  of  the  One  God.  He  writes  to  a 
sister  in  January,  1831 : — 

"  I  think  I  nm  beginning  to  feel  something  of  the  tnlense  pride  and 
atheiem  of  my  OYm  hcnri,  of  its  hatred  of  truth,  of  its  utter  lovelesaaoss; 
and  somethin;;  I  do  hope  that  I  have  seen  ver)'  dimly  of  the  way  in  wlu<dl 
Christ,  by  being  the  Light  and  Truth  manifested,  bbiuus  into  the  h«art  and 
puts  liglit  ihfrre,  oven  while  we  fet-I  that  llie  light  and  truth  is  hi\\\  all  in  Him, 

and  that  in  ourselves  there  i«  nothing  but  thick  darkness. The 

thought  ihut  hud  been  brought  to  rae  as  if  from  heaven, — 'the  light  of  the 
sun  is  not  in  you,  but  out  of  yon,  and  yet  jou  can  bcq  everything  by  it  if  you 
will  open  your  eyes,' — gave  me  more  satiatoction  than  any  other  could." 

But  his  attachment  to  the  historical  Church  of  Kngland  waa  at 
the  same  time  growing  closer  and  more  vital.  Our  national  Church 
was  never  separated  in  his  miud  from  the  Church  Catholic.  His 
early  work  "  The  Kiugdom  of  Christ,"  is  an  exposition  uf  the  nature 
and  characteristics  of  the  Church  as  a  universal  spiritual  society. 
But  the  nationality  of  the  Church  in  England  was  almost  as  dear  to 
him  as  the    catholicity  of  the  Church  tltronghout  the  world.     Tbo 
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nation  was  in  liis  view  as  Divine  a  creation  as  the  Cbtircli.  He 
conid  not  tliink  of  cither  as  without  the  other.  The  uation,  he 
held,  was  proptrrly  Protestant;  the  Cliiirch  was  properly  Catholic. 
In  the  Church  of  England  he  fonnd  a  aatisfyiii^  liome;  and  nothing 
pleased  him  more  than  to  justify  and  interpret  all  its  iuHtitutes  and  all 
its  services  from  the  point  of  view  of  faith  in  the  living  God. 

There  was  a  good  deal  in  what  he  said  about  the  Church  and  the 
sacred  niiniNtrr  and  the  sacraments  that  seemed  to  connect  him 
witli  the  High  Chnrch  party ;  as  did  his  ahnoat  scornful  repudiation 
of  Idbcraltsm.  For  m  short  time  after  be  was  ordained  he  was 
regarded  by  the  Oxford  High  Chnrehmen  as  a  man  who  might  give 
them  valuable  assistance;  but  I>r.  Pusey's  Tract  on  Baptism  shewed 
him  what  fundamental  differences  separated  them  and  him.  Mr. 
Strachey  writes,  in  October,  1836 :  "  I  heanl  him  say  that  he  had 
read  Pusey's  Tract  with  the  greatest  pain,  and  the  cnnclusion  he 
came  to  after  it  was,  that  if  it  were  true,  he  might  as  well  leave  off 
preaching,  for  he  could  have  no  message  to  declare  to  men  from 
God.'*  And  about  the  same  time  Maurice  complains  that  the  High 
Churchmen  were  by  preference  regarding  the  doctrines  of  the  Chureh 
■8  authoritative  dogmas  rather  than  as  truths,  and  desiring  to  keep 
the  world  always  in  the  condition  of  childhood.  I  have  seen  a  long 
letter  written  to  him  by  Dr.  Pnsey,  which  sufficiently  proves  how 
nnintelligible  his  pcwition  and  langtiage  were  to  the  Oxfonl  leader. 
It  is  a  kiudly  meant  lecture,  given  de  haut  en  bat,  expressing  much 
annoyance,  and  mixing  correetion,  reproof,  and  encouragement.  The 
feeling,  toti  prevalent  in  the  High  Church  party,  that  the  world  was 
without  the  direct  action  of  the  living  God  except  so  far  as  special 
Church  media  or  ohaunels  could  be  provided  for  such  action,  was 
enough  to  put  them  out  of  sympathy  with  Maurice.  But  he  was 
sot  drawn  to  any  other  party.  The  spirit  of  party  was  always  a 
godless  one  in  his  eyes  ;  and  he  felt  a  strong  conviction  that  it  was 
his  duty,  more  than  that  of  other  men,  to  stand  entirely  aloof  from 
all  the  i>arties  of  the  day.  His  letters  show  how  sensitive  he  was  as 
to  the  danger  of  forming  another  party,  were  it  only  a  "  no-party" 
party.  If  there  was  one  thing  upon  which  he  was  resolved,  it  was 
that  he  would  make  it  impossible  to  use  his  name  as  a  {>arty  one. 
That  he  did  not  belong  to  cither  the  High  Church  party  or  the 
Evangelical  is  easily  understood  ;  but  it  has  been  very  common  to 
reckon  him  as  a  leader  in  the  Broad  Church  party.  This  description 
of  him  became  known  to  "Mr.  Maurice,  and  it  provoked  him  into 
vehement  repudiations  of  "  Broad  Chnrchism."  Liberalism  was  the 
hcrediiajy  creed  which  he  had  rejected;  he  had  tried  it  and  found  it 
superticiaL  He  did  nut  recognize  tu  it  any  testimony  to  the  living 
God ;  on  the  contrary,  it  often  seemed  to  assume  that  the  time  was 
come  when  the  living  God  might,  or  must,  be  dispensed  with.     The 
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Oxford  Broad  Churchisra,  represented  in  one  generation  by  Arch- 
bishop Wbfttely,  in  the  succeeding  by  Professor  Jowett,  was  what  he 
chiefly  had  in  view  when  he  refused  to  be  called  a  Broad  Church- 
man; but  it  is  certain  that  the  more  plausibly  a  party  name  might 
he  applied  to  him,  the  more  aiixiou»ly  would  he  disclaim  it.  He 
refers  from  time  to  time  to  the  isolated  position  which  he  felt  con- 
strained to  take  up;  it  bad  accompauimcnts  M'hich  were  painful  to 
hiro,  but  he  fiieed  them  deliberately  ;  what  he  had  to  say  to  his 
coutcmporarics  required  that  he  should  almost  ostentatiously  separate 
himself  from  pnrties.  His  interest  in  [wlitics  was  deep  and  ardent, 
and  he  took  for  the  most  part  the  Liberal  side  in  the  political  agita- 
tions of  his  time  ;  but  he  did  not  take  his  side  under  the  dictation  of 
Liberalism.  He  was  equally  ready  to  justify  Toryism  and  Liberalism 
by  pointing  ont  the  sound  positive  principle  at  the  heart  of  each  ; 
whilst  the  "  platform"  and  partisanship  of  each  were  equally  dis- 
tasteful to  him. 

There  were  two  controversies  into  which  Mr.  Maurice  threw  his 
whole  heart  and  soul,  and  by  which  all  that  was  characteristic  in  his 
theology  was  displayed.  His  watchword  in  the  one  waa  Gtemal 
Life;  in  the  other,  Kcvclation.  lu  both  he  was  not  acting  as  the 
champion  of  one  school  against  another,  but  was  bearing  a  solitary 
testimony  in  opposition  to  what  was  supported  by  a  nearly  unanimous 
consensus  of  the  religious  opinion  of  the  time. 

Tt  is  not  easy  for  those  who  are  breathing  the  freer  air  of  the 
present  day  to  realize  bow  imperatively,  before  the  controversy  of 
Mr.  Maurice  with  Dr.  Jelf,  at  least  a  silent  acquiescence  in  the  doc- 
trine of  a  hopeless  future  for  all  who  died  without  having  turned  to 
God  was  demanded  by  the  current  orthodoxy.  This  hopeless  future 
of  never-ending  torment  was  the  basis  and  first  doctrine  of  religion 
— the  pivot  upon  which  all  preaching  turned.  Hell  was  the  name 
of  hopeless  evil ;  heaven  of  secure  bliss.  •'  Die  converted,  and  you 
will  go  to  heaven ;  die  unconvcrtedj  and  you  will  go  to  hell  ;  and 
you  may  die  this  moment."  This  was  called  the  Gospel — a  word 
which  means  good  news.  The  doctrine  that  all  were  to  be  made  happy 
in  the  world  to  come  was  associated,  to  Mr.  Maurice's  mind,  with 
a  heterodox  liberalism  which  had  become  repugnant  to  him  ;  after 
he  became  a  Churchman  he  had  an  almost  passionate  prejudice  in 
favour  of  Catholic  orthodoxy.  Tt  was  not  by  any  tradition  or  opinion 
of  a  school  that  he  was  led  to  rebel  against  that  version  of  the 
Gospel.  It  was  the  perfect  character  of  God,  of  which,  as  he  would 
have  said,  he  had  been  allowed  to  have  glimpses,  that  moved  him. 
It  had  become  impossible  for  him  to  acquiesce  in  any  account  of 
God's  dealings  with  men,  which  represented  them  as  essentially 
unequal,  unjust,  unloving.  "God  is  light,  and  in  Him  is  no  dark- 
ness at  all,"  could  not   be  an  unmeaning  proposition  to  him.     It' 
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was  not  that  be  did  not  knutr  the  mystery  of  sin  or  feci  the  weight 
of  guilt ;  to  few  men  that  have  ever  lived  has  sin  becu  more  awful. 
He  knew  that  God  could  not  compel  any  man  to  repent  againxt 
hiB  vill ;  he  could  foresee  no  point  of  time  at  vhich  a  mftu  must 
necessarily  ccaM!  to  be  impenitent.  He  had  no  weak  shriukiugs 
firom  »evere  jniiiivhrneut.  But  the  uotiou  that  the  Father  of  all  finally 
cut  off  from  Himself. and  from  any  possibility  of  repentance  every 
man,  vomao,  ami  child  who  iu  the  fen-  years  of  this  life  did  not  turn 
to  Him,  became  intolerable  to  bim.  To  admit  it  was  to  do  dis< 
honour  to  God.  But  that  waa  not  all  :  not  only  was  the  doctrine 
intolerable  of  itself — it  dragged  down  all  theology  into  a  low 
materialism.  Eternal  life  was  commonly  used  in  the  received 
theology  fur  never-ending  bliss ;  but  Mr.  Maurice  found  that  in  .St. 
John  eternal  life  mcaut  the  knowledge  of  the  only  Ood  and  of 
JesQs  Christ  whom  He  sent  into  the  world.  It  vras  clear  that  in 
the  Gospel  theology  eternity  was  transfigiired  ;  instead  of  denoting 
infinite  time,  it  signified  that  property  of  the  Divine  nature  by  which 
it  was  above  and  independent  of  time.  Eternal  life  was  the  highest 
object  of  man's  aspiration,  the  highest  gift  of  God ;  but  this 
was  knowledge  of  God,  fellowship  with  God,  a  partaking  of  the  very 
life  of  Go<l.  All  that  was  noble  and  elevating  in  religion  seemed 
thrust  aside  and  lost,  when  men  were  told  that  the  one  question  for 
every  man  was  how  he  eonld  escape  endless  torment  and  obtain 
endless  happiness.  In  hw  "  Theological  Essays,"  Mr.  Maurice 
repudiated  definitely  and  with  emphasis  this  materialistic  doctrine. 
He  was  at  the  time  a  Professor  of  King's  College,  and  the  Prin- 
cipal of  the  College,  Dr,  Jelf,  felt  colled  upon  to  impeach  the 
Imnguage  of  the  Essays  as  heterodox  and  dangerous.  The  result  of 
bis  action  was  that  Mr.  Maurice  was  requested  by  the  Council  to 
rerign  the  two  Professorships  which  he  was  holding.  I  I'emcmber  that 
on  the  day  on  which  the  chairs  were  declared  vacant  he  was  engaged 
to  give  a  reading  from  Shakespeare  in  the  schoolroom  of  a  District  iu 
Whitechai>el  to  which  I  had  recently  been  appointed.  He  kept 
bis  engagement  and  brought  me  the  news.  He  spoke  no  wonl  of 
anger  or  of  blame  ;  he  was  not  depressed  by  his  dismissal ;  it  was 
evident  that  in  his  restrained  and  subdued  manner  he  rather  gloried 
in  it.  He  would  have  welcomed  more  [>ersecution  than  fell  to  his 
lot,  if  it  had  come  to  him  without  his  provoking  it,  and  if  it  had 
served  to  draw  attcutiou  to  bis  testimony,  lie  was  glad  that  men 
should  hear  that  a  Professor  had  been  dismissed  from  King's  College 
because  he  declared  that  God^s  love  was  about  II  is  creatures  in  the 
future  state  as  well  as  in  this  world.  Ccrtaiuly  the  Principal  and 
the  Council  could  not  have  done  a  worse  thing  for  the  creed  they 
supposed  to  be  orthodos  than  to  give  occasion  for  this  to  be  said. 
But  Mr.  Maurice  was  glad  also  that  this  dismissal  was  not  au  official 
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act  com]}romisttig  ibc  Church  of  Koglaud.  He  was  ucver  under 
any  official  condemnatioD.  None  of  the  biehopa  under  whom  he 
served  erca  threatened  any  Episcopal  action  against  him.  Bishop 
Tait  forbade  him  to  resign  St.  Peter's,  Vere  Street,  when  be  wished 
to  do  so;  the  present  Bishop  of  Ixjndon  pressed  upon  him  the 
appointment  of  Whitehall  Preacher.  As  years  advanced,  indeed, 
he  found  himself  treated  with  a  general  respect,  often  deepened  into 
reverence,  which  caused  him  some  misgivings. 

In  the  other  controversy  he  took  the  aggressive  part  Mr.  Manscl, 
afterwards  Bean  of  St.  Paul's,  delivered  a  course  of  Bampton 
Lectures  at  Oxford,  in  wliicb  he  maintained,  for  the  confounding  of 
unbelievers,  that  the  nature  of  God  is  necessarily  unknowable  to  man, 
and  that  any  reasonings  about  that  nature  arc  futile ;  but  that  we 
have  in  the  Bible  a  regulative  Revelation  given  to  us  which  we  must 
accept  for  our  guidance,  and  which  it  will  be  the  wor»e  for  us  if  we 
do  not  follow.  Mr.  Mansel  was  so  able,  his  knowledge  so  large  and 
clear,  and  his  argument  seemed  so  to  put  philosophical  infidels  into 
a  corner,  that  the  Lectures  were  received  by  the  religious  world  in 
general  with  delight  and  applause.  Here,  it  was  thought,  were  the 
weapons  of  the  enemy  turned  against  himself.  Apologetic  divinity, 
at  the  best,  was  distasteful  to  Air.  Maurice ;  he  thought  it  injurious 
to  Christianity  that  it  should  be  continually  arguing  for  its  right  to 
exist.  But  such  an  apology  as  Mr.  Manscl's  seemed  to  him  the 
most  utterly  destructive  assault  upon  Christianity  that  he  could  con- 
ceive. It  made  the  whole  Bible  a  delusion  and  imposture ;  it  turned 
the  Gospel  into  a  law  mure  dead  and  more  deadeuiiig  than  any  that 
St.  Paul  had  in  view.  It  was  a  blow  in  the  face  to  his  own  special 
testimony  ;  it  defended  any  amount  of  apparent  injustice  in  God's 
dealings  with  men,  any  ^'iew8  concerning  God  which  were  morally 
intolerable^  on  the  ground  that  man's  spiritual  faculties  could  take 
no  account  of  the  ways  of  God  ;  it  reduced  men's  higher  aspirations 
to  the  most  mechanical  calculation  of  personal  advantage.  No  won- 
der that  Mr.  Maurice's  mind  took  fire  and  blazed  in  indignant  pro- 
test and  defiance  and  invective  against  such  teaching.  His  first 
attack  on  the  Bampton  Lectures,  "  What  is  Ilcvelatioo  ?"  was  not, 
as  his  friends  have  always  admitted,  a  specimen  of  calm  and  cool 
controversial  writing.  But  it  put  the  question  on  the  true  issue. 
According  to  Mr.  Maurice's  faith,  the  Eternal  God,  however  tuconi. 
prehensible,  has  been  and  is  genuinely  revealing  Ilimsclf  to  the 
spiritual  apprehension  of  His  human  creatures.  The  Bible  is  not  a 
law,  delivered  as  an  infallible  document  for  the  government  of  mon's 
lives,  but  a  series  of  records  describing  successive  stages  of  God's  self- 
revelation.  The  Bible  is  a  unique  volume,  because  there  was  a  special 
character  attaching  to  the  revelation  of  the  Divine  nature  in  Jewish 
history  and  in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ.      But  the  revelation  did  not 
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ccaae  when  the  last  hook  of  the  New  Testament  was  \mtten.  It  is 
going  on  now ;  auil  the  Huprcmely  worthr  occupation  for  the  miud 
of  m&Q  is  to  be  ever  learning  more  of  what  God  is  communicatiug 
oonecmiug  Himself.  It  is  the  glory  of  the  spiritual  intuitions  of  the 
humblest  of  mankind  that  the/  are  inspirations  of  the  Divine  natnre. 
Han  is  bound  to  know  himself  as  limited  and  dependent ;  but  he  bas 
no  right  to  di«olaim  conimanity  of  view  and  purpose  and  will  with 
the  Ktcrnal  Ood  Himself. 

No  believer  in  its  infallibility  has  ever  surpassed  Mr.  Maurice  in 
genuine  reverence  for  the  Bible.  Tie  was  accustomed,  honestly  and 
efTectively,  to  claim  its  support  for  all  the  doctrines  that  were  dearest 
to  him.  He  could  show,  as  rcgania  this  question  of  Revelation,  that 
every  book  of  the  IJiblc  assumed  that  God  was  revealing  Himself  to 
the  human  spirit,  and  not  merely  laying  down  laws  for  human  life. 
It  cannot  l)e  <lcniud  that  the  impeachments  of  its  accuracy  mode  by 
liistorical  aud  scicutific  criticism  were  unwelcome  to  him,  and  caused 
him  pain.  llishop  Colenso's  discoveries  about  the  Pentateuch,  in 
particular,  were  for  several  reasons  the  occasion  of  deep  and  prolonged 
unhappincss,  which  clouded  many  mouths  of  his  life.  All  that  he 
wrote  under  the  stress  of  the  Colenso  trouble,  like  his  part  in  the 
MauscI  controversy,  bears  signs  of  emotion.  What  he  had  to  say 
about  the  Bible  and  its  relation  to  modern  criticism  in  its  two 
branches  of  history  and  physical  science  is  summed  up  in  his 
eloquent  "  licttcn*  on  the  claims  of  the  Bible  and  of  Science."  He 
believed  that  the  things  of  mnn — human  relations  and  endowments 
and  expcricDcc^wore  the  media  and  the  sphere  of  Kcvclation ;  that 
non-human  facts  were  by  comparison  iusignificant.  He  gave — I 
think  it  may  be  said— a  full  unquestioning  faith  to  all  that  was  in 
the  moral  sense  strictly  human  and  Diyiuc  in  the  sacred  records. 
He  was  almost  indifferent  about  the  accuracy  of  any  hnt  the  human 
facts,  those  which  had  to  do  with  hnman  hopes  and  struggles,  iu  the 
Old  Testament  as  iu  other  books.  To  make  much  of  arithmetical 
or  local  details  caused  him  an  impatience  which  he  could  not  repress. 
He  would  always  go  himself,  aud  make  others  go  if  by  any  means  he 
could,  to  the  heart  of  the  mLttcr.  The  actual  course  of  history  was 
to  him  real  and  sacred.  A  recognized  order  and  method  in  the 
history  handed  down  by  any  records  was  a  kind  of  verification  of  that 
history  apart  from  adequately  demonstrative  evidence.  It  is  obvious  to 
object  to  such  a  view,  that  it  makes  a  man's  own  notions  of  what  is 
probable  and  orderly  the  ground  of  historical  truth.  Mr.  Mnnriee 
never  had  to  learn  from  critics  what  could  be  said  against  his  views; 
hut  he  was  in  the  habit  of  thrusting  aside  many  objections.  If  what 
he  said  was  true,  he  trusted  to  its  truth  to  support  it ;  and  he  never 
sbrnnk  from  speaking  vehemently,  even  poradoxiealJy. 

**  A  very  great  cxcggpratiou  in  numbers  about  the  oxpeditjou  of  Xerxefr— 
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tT7iog  adviser,  Mr.  J.  M.  Lutlluv.  But  be  nras  iuevitably  recognize? 
B»  the  lea4)t!r  and  controller  of  the  movcmeut.  The  dnys  of  "  Christian 
Socialism"  were  the  days  of  most  hope  ouJ  activity  iu  \m  life.  Fie 
fuoad  himself  the  honoured  chief  of  a  band  of  ardent  young  mea, 
indading,  besides  Mr.  Ludloir,  Charles  Kiugsley  and  Thomas  Hughes. 
Wilh  Ihein  working-men  of  high  aspirations  were  associated  ;  and 
they  all  felt  the  atiimation  of  an  enthusiastic  social  effort,  which  n-as 
making  a  visible  impression  on  the  working  class  and  on  society  ju 
general.  Mr.  Maurice's  views,  then  denounced  as  revolutionary  and 
lubrenive,  are  modcrato  enongh  oow.  There  was  nothing  of  "  Statc- 
[ Socialism"  in  the  movement.  It  was  limited  to  the  establishment 
kof  voluntary  co-operatire  associations,  and  to  the  preaching  of  union 
land  fellow-work,  rather  than  competition,  as  the  foundation  of  the 
^I^Ie  social  system.  To  the  perplexity  of  some  of  those  who  worked 
'with  him.  but  iu  accordance  with  bis  characteristic  faith,  Mr.  Maurice 
insisted  that  they  were  not  trying  to  reorganize  society,  but  only  to 
diKrem  the  bases  on  which  the  actual  society  of  which  they  were  mem- 
bers was  built.  He  would  not  admit  that  anything  which  held  men 
together  could  be  other  than  Divine.  Personal  greed  of  money  was 
no  part  of  the  social  system  ;  it  was  that  which  was  infesting  and 
dcitroytng  it.  The  State,  he  afHrmcd,  was  an  ap[)oiutcd  witness  and 
security  for  justice  and  personal  rights  ;  the  Church  was  csiontially 
communistic.  IJc  did  uot  desire  that  the  State  should  become 
locialistic  ;  be  desired  that  the  Church  should  siuccrcly  aud  practically 
bear  witness  that  all  men  were  brothers,  and  that  progress  was  to 
funic  through  mutual  aid  aud  fcllutv-work.  Christian  socialism  was 
ft  voice  through  which  much  of  bis  most  earnest  faith  found  utter- 
ance. So  far  as  the  co-operative  movement  failed  to  proclaim  the 
living  God  and  to  affirm  the  Divine  coustitutiou  of  human  society, 
Mr.  Maurice  had  no  special  delight  or  hope  iu  it. 

He  had  always  bc^n  greatly  interested  in  education;  he  wrote 
about  it  when  be  was  a  youth  at  Cambridge.  Mc  afterwards  warmly 
advocated  the  claim  of  the  Church  to  be,  rather  than  tiie  State,  tlie 
educator  of  the  people.  He  held  that  it  was  im|A>s9ib1c  for  human 
beings  to  be  properly  educated  unless  they  were  taught  concerning 
God,  and  without  the  iutlueuces  of  love  and  hope.  He  never 
abandoned  these  convictions ;  but  as  to  the  organization  by  which 
education  should  or  could  be  given,  he  waited  with  characteristic 
humility  on  the  teaching  of  experience.  When  it  was  suggested  to 
him  that  an  institution  should  be  establi^ibcd,  by  the  action  of 
professors  of  King's  College,  to  qualify  governesses  for  their  work, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  otl'er  sound  teaching  to  other  ladies,  he 
welcomed  the  suggestion  and  threw  himself  heartily  into  the  scheme. 
Of  thi.f  movcuient,  also,  he  naturally  became  the  chairman ;  and 
Qnccn'»  College  looks  to  him  with  levcrencc  as  its  virtual  founder. 
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if  it  cno  be  proTed — may  mfiVc  me  doubt  tbe  informntion,  or  even  tbe  reracify. 
of  HtiroJutus.  It  win  DOC  make  mv  doubt  the  tratb  of  a  butilo  af  Suliuiii!>. 
and  a  hiiille  of  Plaiip^  Ic  will  not  make  mo  doubt  tbe  grand  uuth  that  a  sal 
of  tiny  Kiiropean  rapublica  dtscomtiied  the  groit  monarchy  of  Atix  These 
GTenl!)  nxv.  taken  out  of  tht?  reptioD  ol'  lottiira.  They  do  not 'depend  any  longer 
on  the  credibility  of  records.  They  have  established  themselves  in  the  very 
existence  of  humanity.  You  cannot  di^plaeo  thmn  wlOiout  d^trnying  Uuit, 
or  remaking  it  anew,  uccording  to  some  theory  and  fashion  of  your  own." 

How  far  is  a  judgment  like  this  true  and  safe?  That  is  one  of  the 
prcg^nant  questions  which  Mr.  Maurice  constrains  those  who  will  listen 
to  him  to  ask.  T  \rill  only  here  put  by  the  side  of  these  sentences  of 
his  one  or  two  from  M.  Kcuod  ("  lies  Evaugilcs/'  p.  v.) ; — 

"Tjcs  Mpritfl  qui  nVtmcnt  que  la  certitude  uiati^'riellc  ne  doivent  pas  se  plaire 
en  de  poreilles  r(-'ch(>rchaii.  RurL'nicnt,  {K>ur  ci't)  piViodes  mculfies,  on  sfrive  k 
pouYoir  dire  avcc  precision  comment  tea  chosc9sesontp(i9S^  ....  Aristota 
avait  rniiMm  dc  dire:  'II  n'y  a  de  scienoo  quu  du  gcni5ral.'  L'histoiro  clltf- 
meuie,  I'histoiro  proprement  dite,  I'histoire  ae  passant  en  plein  jour  et  fondle 
Rur  des  docuraenU,  <.k:happe-t-clte  h  ccttc  nL^cessito?  Non  certca,  nous  ne 
Savons  exactemont  Icdttuit  de  rlcn  ;  cequi  importe,  cesont  lett  ligoesgen&roles, 
Ics  grand  faita  ri*- sultan ts  et  qui  n^teraient  vrais  qnand  meme  tons  les  details 
seraient  errones." 

That  such  a  view  leaves  men  without  a  dciintte  opinion  on  a 
multitude  of  points  of  interest,  without  a  conclusive  answer  to  a 
number  of  questions  that  may  reasonably  be  aslicd,  was  uo  argument 
against  it.  One  who  held,  as  Mr.  Maurice  did,  that  the  living  God 
was  actually  teaching  mankind,  could  easily  suppose  ttiat  God  trained 
men  through  much  uncertainty  to  the  knowledge  which  he  thought 
good  for  them.  On  the  most  disturbing  of  all  the  recent  discoreflea 
of  science,  Mr.  Maurice  M-riles  thus: 

**  Thu  uew  inquiries  respecting  tho  antiquity  of  Mao  nrnko  some  people 
tremble  lest  the  elory  of  Adam  in  1*aradi«e  should  be  shaken.  My  own  antt- 
cipAtions  from  those  inquiries  are  altogether  hopeful.  I  know  not  in  what 
they  may  issue.  But  while  I  have  a  strong  conviclion  that,  whatcvex  way 
the  facts  j;o,  ihey  will  make  that  simple  story  more  simple  and  mnrc  intelli- 
gible  to  us,  and  will  strip  it  of  a  thousand  wilful  additions,  I  have  a  Htill 
s'rong^r  conviction  that  we  sliall  never  renlly  regard  the  Second  Adam  tis  Ilim 
by  whom  ull  things  were  created,  and  by  whom  all  things  conii^t — as  the  true 
Man,  the  actual  image  of  the  inviaiblu  tiod — tilt  the  first  Adam  occupies  quite 
ft  different  place  in  our  divinity  front  that  which  he  has  occupied  lor  several 
ceniuries." 

Althongh  Mr.  Maurice's  chief  task  was  to  propliesy,  in  the  pnlpit 
and  out  of  it,  he  had,  as  I  have  intimated,  some  of  the  honour  of  a 
founder,  through  his  conncctiou  with  several  creations  to  which  he 
supplied  the  chief  inspiration.  I  refer  especially  to  the  co-operative 
movement  in  England,  to  Queen's  College,  and  to  the  Working 
Men's  College. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  co-operative  movement  Mr.  MauricCj  to 
some  extent,  followed  the  lead  of  his  devoted   friend  and  sometimes 
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lining  aJvUcr,  ^\.t.  3.  M.  Ludlofr.  But  lie  wa«  iDeriUblj  recognized 
as  the  leader  and  cootroUer  of  the  movcmeut.  TheUaysof  "  CLri»tiaii 
Socialism"  were  tliu  days  of  most  hope  and  activity  iu  his  life.  lie 
found  himself  the  honoured  chief  of  a  baad  of  ardent  young  men, 
iiicJnding,  besides  Mr.  Ludlow,  Charles  Kiiigsley  and  Thomas  Hughes. 
With  them  wurkiiig-roeu  of  high  aapirations  were  associated ;  and 
they  all  felt  the  auimatioa  of  an  euthusiaatic  social  effort,  which  visa 
nuking  a  visible  iiuprcssioii  on  the  working  class  and  on  aueiety  iu 
general.  Mr.  Maurice's  \iew9,  then  denounced  as  revolutionary  and 
tubrersivc,  are  moderate  enough  now.  There  was  nothing  of  "  State* 
Socialism"  in  the  movement.  It  was  limited  to  the  eatablishment 
of  voluntary  co-opemtivc  ussocialions,  uud  tu  the  preaching  of  union 
And  fellow-work,  rather  than  competition,  as  the  foundation  of  tlie 
true  social  system.  To  the  perplexity  of  some  of  those  who  worked 
with  him,  but  iu  accordance  with  his  characteristic  faith,  Mr.  Maurice 
insisted  that  they  were  not  trj-ing  to  reorganize  society,  but  only  to 
discern  the  bases  ou  which  the  actual  society  of  which  they  were  mem- 
bers was  built.  He  would  not  admit  that  anything  which  held  men 
tt^ether  could  be  other  than  Dirine.  Personal  greed  of  money  was 
00  part  of  the  social  system  ;  it  was  that  which  was  infesting  aud 
destroying  iL  The  State,  he  aflirmed,  was  an  appointed  witness  and 
security  for  justice  and  personal  rights;  the  Church  was  essentially 
commnnistie.  He  did  not  desire  that  the  Slate  should  become 
•ocialistic ;  he  desired  that  the  Church  should  sincerely  and  practically 
bear  wilncsji  that  all  men  were  brothers,  and  that  progress  was  to 
come  through  mutual  aid  and  fellow-work.  Christian  socialism  was 
a  voice  through  which  much  of  his  most  earnest  faith  found  utter- 
ance. So  far  as  the  co-operative  movement  failed  to  proclaim  the 
living  God  and  to  affirm  the  Divine  constitution  of  human  society, 
Mr.  ^lauricc  had  no  sijccial  delight  or  hope  in  it. 

He  had  always  been  greatly  interested  iu  education ;  be  wrote 
about  it  when  he  was  a  youth  at  Cambridge,  lie  afterwards  warmly 
advocated  the  claim,  of  the  Church  to  bc^  rather  thau  the  State,  the 
edncator  of  the  people.  He  held  that  it  was  im|A)ssiblc  for  human 
beings  to  be  properly  educated  unless  they  were  taught  concerniug 
God^  and  without  the  influences  of  love  and  hope.  He  never 
abandoned  lliesc  convictions ;  but  as  to  the  organizatiou  by  which 
education  should  or  could  be  given,  he  waited  with  characteristic 
humility  on  the  teaching  of  experience.  When  it  was  suggested  to 
him  that  an  institution  should  be  established,  by  the  action  of 
professors  of  King's  College,  to  qualify  governesses  for  their  work, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  olfer  sound  teaching  to  other  ladies,  be 
welcomed  the  suggestiou  mid  threw  himself  heartily  into  the  scheme. 
Of  this  movement,  also,  he  naturally  became  the  chairman;  aud 
Queen's  College  looks  tu  him  with  reverence  as  its  virtual  founder. 
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Here,  again,  be  waged  vor  against  the  mercenary  spirit.  Eager 
competition  fur  prizes  was  hateful  and  distrcsniiig  to  him.  The 
pursuit  of  knowledge  was  degraded  and  corrupted  by  being  adopted 
for  the  sake  of  what  waa  to  be  got  by  it.  It  was  one  of  his  dearest 
hopes  that  Qneen's  College  would  be  a  witness  to  women  of  the 
upper  and  middle  classes  in  behalf  of  the  noblest  ideals  of  education. 

His  aspirations  were  not  less  high  with  regard  to  the  Working 
Men*8  College.  That  institution  grew  out  of  the  co-operative  move- 
ment. Whenever  Air.  Maurice  spnkc  about  it,  or  addn'ssed  the 
members  of  it,  bo  dwelt  upon  the  duty  and  privilege  and  advantages 
of  true  human  fellowship  between  the  more  educated  aud  the  less 
educated,  upon  the  value  of  knowledge  for  its  own  sake,  aud  npon  its 
nac  as  qualifying  men  to  realize  their  places  and  to  fulHl  their 
functions  in  the  social  body.  He  never  concealed  his  own  couvicLiou 
that  the  knowledge  of  God  lay  at  the  foundation  of^  and  gave  unity 
to,  all  other  knowledge.  The  question  how  this  conviction  of  his 
could  be  wrought  into  the  action  of  the  college  was  the  occasion  of 
some  difficulties,  perplexing  both  to  bim  and  to  tbose  who  worked 
with  him.  Quecu's  College  bad  been  associated  from  the  first  with 
the  Church  of  Kngland  ;  but  it  -was  not  so  willi  the  Working  Men's 
College.  In  establishing  it,  ^Ir.  Maurice  welcomed  the  aid  of  some 
who  did  not  accept  the  creed  of  the  Church.  It  was  determined 
that  no  acceptance  of  any  creed  should  be  required  of  either  teachers 
or  students.  But  Mr.  Maurice  had  a  yearning  dcairc,  aud  a  too 
sanguine  hope,  that  the  acknowledgment  of  God  should  in  some  way 
through  personal  influence  hold  a  prominent  place  in  the  system  of 
the  college.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  he  cx[)ericuccd  a  certain 
disappointment  of  this  deeply  cherished  hope.  But  he  took  care  that 
there  should  be  no  doubt  as  to  bis  own  conviction  on  this  jioint,  and 
the  reverence  paid  to  his  name  and  spirit  by  all  wha  were  associated 
with  him  haa  at  least  secured  that  a  Bible-class  should  take  the  first 
place  in  the  list  of  classes  of  the  college. 

It  was  not  only  in  the  pulpit,  aa  I  have  said,  that  Mr.  Maurice 
was  a  preacher ;  and  it  was  not  in  the  exercise  of  bis  jKMiition  as  a 
clergyman  that  he  became  most  widely  known.  But,  from  the  time 
of  his  ordination  to  the  end  of  his  life,  he  was  pouring  the  treasures 
of  bin  heart  and  mind  into  weekly  sermons  which  seemed  to  many 
of  his  hearers  to  have  more  of  the  Divine  breath  in  them,  to  come 
with  more  power  and  light  to  the  inward  spirit,  than  any  which  they 
beard  from  other  lips.  Xo  clcrgj-man  ever  discharged  his  appointed, 
duties  with  more  anxious  fidelity.  For  some  thirty-three  years,  from 
1836  to  18C9,  he  was  preaching  in  London  ;  first  at  Guy's  Ilospital, 
then  at  Lincoln's  Inn  Chapel,  and  then  at  St,  Peter's,  Vere  Street. 
Towards  the  end  of  this  time  some  of  his  friends  believc<l  that  it 
would  be  an  acceptable  thing  to  liberal-minded  men  throughout  the 
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country  if  Uie  Government  irerc  to  rcco^ize  bis  services  by  ap- 
poiuting  bim  to  a  Deanery  or  Cuuonry.  A  friend  wbo  regarded  birn 
Tritb  reverence  and  affection,  Mr.  William  Cowpor,  now  I^ord 
Mount  Temple^  bod  bad  tbe  opportunity  of  recommending  him  to 
ibc  Crown  for  tbe  incumbency  of  St  Peter's.  Bnt  Tvbetber 
he  woald  even  have  accepted  higher  preferment  is  doubtful. 
Tbe  ideal  which  he  bad  cherished  was  one  which  might  almost 
have  seemed  to  be  mocked  by  preferment.  He  expressefl  hia 
own  feeling  on  the  matter  in  a  letter  to  tbe  Bishop  of  Argyll  (June, 
1870)  :— 

"I  am  sure  you  meant  tha  letter  in  tba  P/ilt  Mall  most  kindly.  Bat 
may  I  be  pcrmiliod  to  say  that  the  only  part  of  it  which  j^ve  me  real  plcft- 
snrp  was  tlio  announcement  that  Uicro  \g>  a  *  vow  registered  ia  heaven'  against 
my  promotion  ?  If,  as  1  trust,  that  ik  no.  I  ncc<^pt  it  as  an  answer  to  prayers 
which  T  offered  from  my  inmost  heart  last  autnmn,  when  my  friends  talked 
tn  mo  about  canonries  and  such  thini;s,  that  I  might  not  be  led  into  tempta- 
tion by  receiving  offers  which  I  felt  that  I  ought  to  refuse.  Supposing  I  coiild 
be  of  any  service  to  the  Church,  it  ought  to  be  much  more  by  enduring  some- 
thing for  htT — an  honour  of  which  I  am  not  worthy — ilian  by  rec.-iving 
oliveyards  aiiJ  vhieyards  from  her.  The  Prinic  Miiiistor,  wlm  rt-pros^nts  th^ 
lay  as  well  as  tJie  clrricai  feeling  of  the  country,  would,  I  think,  be  utterly 
wrong  if  be  promoted  me.  For  tliore  is  not  a  journal,  Irora  the  Sainrday 
Rnriei"  to  the  Record,  which  does  not  apeak  of  me  as  misty  or  raystiiMil ;  and 
there  is  no  chnrgQ  so  odious  to  every  chuA  of  I'jng[i''>hmcn  as  tbat.  What 
party  in  the  Churcli,  high,  low,  or  broad,  would  not  disdain  me  as  its  repre- 
sentative .'" 


He  iru  to  receive,  however,  in  hia  later  years  an  appointment 
■which  he  accepted  with  gratcfid  pleasure,  and  which  gave  him  con- 
genial and  happy  employment  for  tbe  rest  of  bis  life.  He  was 
greatly  surprised  when  it  was  suggested  to  bim,  in  tbe  autumn  of 
18C(f,  that  tbe  official  electors  might  nut  be  unwilling  to  choose  him 
for  the  Professonibip  of  Moral  Philosophy  at  Cambridge.  Having 
been  persuaded  to  offer  himself  as  a  candidate^  he  was  elected 
almost  by  acclamation.  Colonel  Maurice  dwells  with  reasonable 
satisfaction  on  the  tribute  thus  paid  to  )iis  father's  intellectual  stand- 
ing. On  going  to  Cambridge,  Mr.  Maurice  was  welcomed  with  a 
respect  and  sympathy  for  which  be  was  not  at  all  prepared,  and 
vbich  made  all  his  relations  with  tbe  University  gracious  and  happy. 
Ue  was  always  glad  to  speak  with  praise  of  what  he  saw  at 
Cambridge.  His  Professorship  afforded  him  an  opportunity  which 
be  much  valued,  of  giving  a  more  definite  and  complete  expression  to 
the  thoughts  atmut  morality  of  which  his  mind  had  been  always  fuIL 
The  ptiblished  Courses  of  Lectures  on  the  Conscience  and  on  Social 
Morality  arc  the  ripe  fruits  of  a  method  which  put  forth  its  early 
leaves  in  the  old  Cambridge  undergraduate  days. 

If  it  is  pleasant  to  those  who  loved  and  honoured  Mr.  ^faurice 
to   look    back   to  these    concluding    years    of   happy    labour,    they 
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must  feel  a  more  solemn  joy  in  the  records  vhich  his  son  has 
been  able  to  give  us  of  the  last  days.  In  the  closiDg  scenes  of  his 
life  there  was  nothing  unworthy  of  the '  faith  and  hope  and  love  by 
which  its  noble  efiforts  had  been  sustained.  He  died  as  he 
had  .lived.  And  such  a  man  assuredly  has  not  lived  in  vain. 
Some  definite  results,  in  the  form  of  visible  and  permanent 
institutions,  Mr.  Maurice  has  bequeathed  to  the  nation  which  he  loved 
and  served.  Who  shall  say  what  he  has  left  behind  him,  in  the  diffused 
effect  of  the  principles  and  ideas  to  which  he  bore  witness  ?  He  has, 
at  all  events,  succeeded  in  one  object  of  his  efforts.  No  one  can  say 
that  he  has  created  a  party  to  be  added  to  the  existing  parties  which 
wage  war  with  one  another  in  the  Church  of  England.  This  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at,  if  I  have  been  right  in  claiming  a  place  for  him 
"  among  the  prophets."  It  is  not  in  the  order  of  things  that  a  man 
sent  into  the  world  with  a  prophetical  mission  should  end  as  the 
maker  of  a  party.  What  he  leaves  behind  him  is  his  testimony^ 
wrought  into  the  life  of  his  contemporaries,  and  preserved  in  his 
writings  for  the  instruction  of  those  who  follow  him.  And  such  a 
feeling  towards  himself  as  Mr.  Maurice  inspired  in  those  who  really 
knew  him,  one  of  reverence  so  profound,  so  unalloyed,  and  so  tender, 
is  too  rare  and  too  heavenly  an  influence  to  be  counted  of  no 
importance  in  the  social  movement  of  our  time. 

J.  Llewelyn  Davies. 


TERRORISM  IN  RUSSIA  AND  TERRORISM 

IN   EUROPE. 


TIMB  -was  wlicn  dynamite  sceiucd  likely  to  remain  the  exclusive 
patrimony  of  Russian  revolutionists — that  is  to  say,  of  Nihilists — 
and  to  hare  no  fuuctiou  uutttidc  the  Muscovite  Empire,  except  the 
inoocent  iadustrtal  one  of  exploding  minea.  But  in  the  last  year  or 
two  events  have  occurred,  now  in  one  place  and  now  in  another^  which 
make  this  supposition  questionable.  In  France,  in  Belgium,  in  Spaioj 
in  Italy,  and  even  in  England,  there  have  been  explosions  of  dynamite, 
of  which  the  aim  lias  been  by  no  means  industrial ;  and  hardly  a 
week  passes  without  newspaper  reports  of  the  arrest  of  this  person  or 
Uiat  for  carrying  dynamite  or  bombs^  or  of  the  discovery  of  a  dcp5t  of 
these  infernal  fiuhstaucca.  It  in  true  that  the  acts  of  terrorism 
committed  in  Europe  have  not  as  yet  assumed  a  serious  aspect,  owing 
to  the  manifest  want  of  organization  in  their  preparation,  the 
inexperience  shown  in  their  execution,  and  the  defect  of  concerted 
plan  by  which  they  are  all  characterized.  They  are  isolated  attempts, 
evidently  conceived  and  carried  out  by  single  individuals  or  by  small 
groups,  and  may  be  regarded  as  experiments  in  the  use  of  dvuamite 
rather  than  as  political  acts;  for  in  most  cases  it  has  been  equally 
impossible  to  diseovcr  the  individuals  against  whom  they  have  been 
directed  and  the  class  it  has  been  proposed  to  intimidate. 

But  may  not  this  aspect  of  the  matter  change  with  time?  The 
first  step  has  been  achieved,  and  it  involves  much  -.  to  the  acts 
meulioncd  above,  the  significance  of  a  policy  has  been  imputed ; 
dynamite  has  become  the  accrcditnl  symbol  of  anarchy,  the  banner  of 
the  extreme  revolutionary  party.  And  for  a  certain  class  of  minds, 
extreme  parties  will  always  have  peculiar  attractioua.  AVillit  not  be 
possible  for  all  revolutionary  spirits  who  have  re-sorted  to  courses  of 
destruction  and  violence,  to  unite  themselves  under  this  banner  in  a 
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single  organization  of  a  prudent  and  far-seeiag  chiLracter,  which 
shall  give  a  terrible  couceutratiou  to  these  hitherto  diacoDQccted 
acts  ?  It  is  not  necessary  to  look  far  in  order  to  find  the  country 
in  n-hieh  all  this  bos  already  happened.  The  spectre  of  Ilussian 
terrorism  rlsea  before  eyes  dilated  with  paniOj  and  forces  upon  us  the 
qaestion — are  the  bombs  and  explosives  of  the  European  terrorists 
merely  extravagances  of  a  few  hot  heads,  or  arc  we  on  the  eve  of  a 
new  era  in  the  revolutionary  movement?  In  order  to  answer  this 
question,  and,  what  is  more  important,  to  put  the  reader  in  a  position 
to  answer  it  for  himself,  we  propose  to  pass  in  review  tbe  causes  of 
Kussian  terrorism — considering  them  impartially  and  as  far  as  possible 
objectively,  not  as  a  political  tendency,  but  as  historical  facts,  the 
inevitable  and  fatal  result  of  special  circumstances ;  by  studying  which 
wc  may  perhaps  come  to  understand  the  conditions  of  terrorism  in 
general,  and  so  qualify  ourselves  to  form  an  opinion  upon  the  terrorism 
of  the  present  anarchy. 


I. 


That  which  surprises  and  perplexes  all  those  who  interest  them- 
selves in  the  so-eallcd  Nihilists,  is  the  incompreheusible  contrast 
between  their  terrible  and  sanf^uinary  methods  and  their  humane  and 
culightcued  idcids  of  social  progress :  a  contrast  that  is  suggested 
most  forcibly  by  their  personal  qualities.  For,  whenever  tLcse 
men  come  actually  before  the  eyes  of  the  public,  every  unprejudiced 
and  independent  obsen'cr  is  forced  to  recognize  that,  inatcaU  of  the 
ferocious  monsters  their  acts  would  suggest,  they  are  in  fact  men  of 
the  gentlest  disposition,  evidently  inspired  by  unsctSsh  love  for  their 
country,  and,  more  often  thau  not,  we  11- educated, rcKued,  and  belonging 
to  the  best  society.  Iluw  is  it  then,  that  men  of  this  sort,  not  only 
commit  so  many  deeds  of  blood,  but  defend  them,  and  proclaim  them 
openly  as  fair  means  of  political  warfare  ? 

This  is  the  peremptory  question  that  every  historian  of  the  revolu- 
tionary movement  in  Kussia  has  to  answer.  And  accordingly  each  one 
in  turn  tirst  approaches  the  phenomena  of  terrorituu  from  a  })«ycho- 
logical  point  of  view,  and  shows  how  this  apparent  contradiction 
is  explained  by  the  conduct  of  tlic  Government  towards  the  Socialists. 
On  this  point  it  may  be  said  that  there  is  but  one  opinion  among 
competent  judges ;  all,  without  distinction  of  party^  have  pronuuuccd 
in  favour  of  the  Nihilists. 

When  a  Government  considers  all  things  t>crm!tted  aguiust  u  parli- 
cuJar  taction  of  its  subjects,  and  hunts  tlieni  down  like  wild  beasts 
without  mercy  and  without  truce,  the  persecuted  body  are,  i/)*o /ac/o, 
absolved  from  all  civil  ohligalious.  The  social  pact  ceases  to  exist 
fur  them,  and  unable  to  put  themselves  under  the  protection  of  the 
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civil  law  tbey  are  coastrained  to  appeal  to  the  natural  iustmct  o£ 
scU-dcfeucc  aud  ivtaliatiou,  which,  under  the  name  of  Lyuch  taw,  pre- 
vails in  the  fort^sts  of  the  New  Worhl,  wliere  there  are  neither  judges 
nor  tribunals — as,  iu  Kus^ia,  there  are  none  for  the  Socialists. 

A  Tcry  good  exposition  of  the  gradual  progress  of  the  terroristic 
tendency  under  the  iuHuencc  of  Uovcrnmeut  repression,  was  given 
hy  Prliict^  Kropotkiu  in  an  article  on  Nihilism,  published  in  the 
Fortnightly  ffrtriifio  of  Afay,  1882,  to  which  I  would  refer  my  readera. 

It  is,  however,  a  mistake  to  treat  the  ferocity  of  the  systeni  of 
repression  as  the  sole,  or  even  the  principal,  cause  of  terrorism  in 
Kussia.  The  acts  we  arc  cousidcringhavc  never  been  mere  measures 
of  personal  defence  or  vengeance — they  lisvc  always  contained  an 
element  of  aggression,  of  war ;  they  haye  had  a  general  purpose ; 
they  represent,  in  short,  a  .tt/stcm  of  political  strife.  And  as  such  they 
hare  been  adopted;  by  which  1  mean^  that  iu  the  present  condition 
of  Kussiau  atfairs  it  is  hopcd^  by  these  means,  to  realize  approiimatclr. 
if  not  entirely,  the  common  aim  of  the  party — that  is  to  say,  the 
liberty  of  the  conutry. 

Liberty  won  by  assasaiuation  1  exclaim  the  good  people.  The 
phrase  has  an  ngly  sound.  \Vc  are  the  first  to  acknowledge  it  and  to 
regret  it.  But  is  the  idea  altogether  new  V  Is  not  Timoleou,  the 
liberator  of  Syracuse,  univcrsaUy  celebrated  as  a  hero,  though  he 
slew  his  own  brother  to  deliver  his  country  from  a  tyrant?  ITic 
executions  of  Chuilcs  1.  iu  iluglaud  aud  of  Louis  XVI.  in  i'rsucc,  were 
they  not  called  legal  assaasi nations  by  Royalists?  And  were  they 
not  really  such?  Yet  who  cau  deny  that  these  acts  helped  the 
caasu  of  liberty  iu  the  countries  iu  which  they  were  perpetrated? 
Why  then  should  not  the  assassination  of  Alexander  IL  prove  equally 
useful  V  But  let  us  not  involve  otu^elves  in  moral  considerations.  It 
is  not  the  apolo^  for  terrorism  that  wc  arc  making,  but  the  analysis 
of  it.  The  task  before  us  is  to  inquire  rather  than  to  palliate.  We  will 
therefore  leave  the  rcaiier  to  apply  for  himself  the  French  maxim — 
tout  com/jrendre,  c'ttist  tout  pardwmer. 

The  anomaly  preseuted  by  the  struggle  for  liberty  in  Ilussia  is  but 
a  reflcctiua  of  tlic  anomalies  inherent  iu  the  social  condition  of  the 
country. 

Id  other  countries  where  liberal  ideas  have  been  developed 
concurrently  with  the  material  aud  intellectual  development  of 
the  classes  that  stand  in  need  of  them,  the  result  has  been  the 
overthrow  of  the  autocracy  by  the  revolutionary  movement ;  the 
>urfftotfiie,  valuing  itscU'  U{}on  its  intlucucc  with  the  working-class, 
LUd  eKpccially  with  the  more  intelligent  and  excitable  operatives  of 
the  towns,  has  stirred  up  the  people  to  overthrow  the  ancien  rigimef 
aud  establish  upou  its  ruins  the  parliumcutarv  iustitutions  that 
belong  to  tbc  new  political  onler.      But  in   Russia  uothiug  of  tliis 
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sort  18  possible.  Tlic  wliolc  nation  laugaishca  under  iu  barbarous 
and  incapable  Government ;  and  the  working-class,  reduced  to  literal 
stanation,  suffers  most  of  all.  FrofouttdlT  discontented  vith  itapo«i- 
lioD,  it  is  given  up  to  dreams  of  agrarian  communism.  \Vc  have  here 
the  elements  of  a  vast  popular  revolution  that  should  loosen  the  joints 
of  the  ciisting  order  from  the  ba»c  to  the  summit  of  the  social  fabric 
In  the  beginning,  the  Socialists  entertained  the  dream  that  Russia 
would  accept  the  situation,  and  pass  hj  one  leap  from  despotism  to 
socialism.  But  the  actual  course  of  events  has  cruelly  exposed  the 
fallacy  of  such  hopes ;  and  it  is  now  inexorably  evident  that  the 
overthrotr  of  the  autocracy  is  an  indispensable  first  step  towards 
progress  of  any  fcind.  The  means  by  which  such  a  political  revolution 
conld  be  worked  are,  however,  presently  wanting  in  Russia,  and  they 
are  likely  to  be  wanting  for  a  time  that  cannot  be  calculated.  The 
operatives  of  the  towns  make  an  insignificant  part  of  the  population, 
and  they  are  distinguished  from  the  rest  by  no  special  intclligeuCD. 
The  liourffeo'iitie  is  only  beginniug  to  exist;  and  that  of  the  country 
and  the  provincial  towns  which  alone  has  iuduencc,  is  quite  unculti- 
vated :  it  can  barely  read  and  wiite,  and  is  Anything  but  liberal  in 
its  ideas. 

There  remains  the  mixed  class  of  cultivated  and  educated  pcopie — 
in  Russia  called  "  the  intelligent  claaa" — that  has  no  distinctive 
origin,  or  even  iwsition,  except  such  as  comes  by  professional  or 
official  occupation,  and  includes  nobility  and  bourt/eohie,  sons  of  tlic 
Church,  as  well  as  employ^  of  the  Government.  It  is  upon  this 
class,  nourished  from  childliood  on  the  liberal  thoughts  of  the  best 
European  thinkers  and  permeated  by  the  most  advanced  democratic 
ideas,  that  the  actual  despotism  presses  most  painfully.  But,  with  a 
cruel  irony,  this  cla-ss  is  deprived  of  its  uatural  support  by  the  moral 
gulf  that  separates  it  from  the  people. 

This  social  chasm  is  the  supremo  misfortune  of  our  country. 
Left  to  itself,  without  means  of  enlightenment,  the  people  is  given 
over  to  mcdiffival  prejudices  in  politics  and  religion,  and  becomes  the 
docile  and  unconscious  instrument  by  which  the  Government  maintains 
the  very  r^yime  under  which  it  suffers;  while  the  cultivated  classeSf 
deprived  of  support,  are  plaecd  in  a  truly  desperate  position.  In  their 
own  country,  sui-rounded  by  compatriots  in  speech  and  in  blood, 
their  condition  is  that  of  a  race  uutucrically  small  but  of  superior 
culture,  subject  to  conquering  barbarians. 

This  then  is  the  anomaly  in  the  social  state  that  produces  the 
anomaly  of  the  political  issue.  There  was  only  one  course  by  which 
it  could  have  been  obviated — tliat  the  Government,  accepting  the  situa- 
tion, should  have  voluntarily  abstained  from  using  the  material  forces 
at  command  to  oppress  this  new  nation  M-ithin  the  nation  that  has  been 
begotten  by  the  ardour  of  the  Western  breeze,  on  the  plains  of  the 
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Miucovitc  Empire.  The  part  of  a  generous  conqueror  would  have 
been  to  recognize  that  this  new  nation  bad  its  needs  and  its  aacred 
rights,  however  iucapablc  it  might  be  of  asserting  them  by  force.  But 
this  the  Government  has  never  done,  and  in  trnth  cannot  do,  vithout 
renouncing  the  autocracy.  It  has  gone  to  the  opposite  extreme  and 
treated  the  new  class  vith  a  brutality  rather  Vandal  tbaii  European. 
Every  manifestation,  however  slight,  of  that  independence  of  spirit 
which  is  the  very  breath  of  life  to  inteUigcut  citizens — every 
freedom  of  thought  or  of  speech,  it  has  been  the  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  requite  with  exile  or  the  galleys.  Rebellion  was  inevitable. 
Mud  we  have  it  in  fact.  Turn  Nature  out  by  the  door  and  she  comes 
back  through  the  window.  Unable  to  resort  to  open  revolution, 
"  intelligent  Russia"  is  in  a  state  of  pcrroauent  passive  rebellion ;  and 
by  refusing  all  service  and  aid  to  the  powers  that  be,  contrives  to 
paralyze  such  small  eflbrta  at  reform  as  arc  attempted  by  thcOoTcm- 
mcnt,  which  is  thus  driven  to  confide  in  niiscrupulons  and  incompetent 
julventnrers.  Another  result  of  this  isolation  of  the  cultixntcd  class, 
And  one  specially  interesting  to  us  here,  is  the  formation  of  a  miiieu, 
in  which  those  whose  {mtriotic  feeling  is  strong  enough  to  make  them 
icdiSerent  to  personal  risk  can  find  moral  support  and  encourage- 
ment even  though  they  go  the  length  of  open  rebellion.  Eor  in  this 
class  there  is  no  disposition  to  be  squeamish  about  the  means  rcjiorted 
to  by  the  more  desperate  spirits;  the  inequality  of  the  forces  pitted 
one  against  the  other  is  so  well  appreciated — the  wrongs,  the  griefs, 
the  outrages,  are  so  intimately  felt— that  everything  is  justified,  every- 
tliing  applauded,  provided  the  blow  strikes  to  the  heart  of  the  enemy, 
and  tlie  serpent  that  strangles  the  whole  nation  is  made  to  ^\Tithe. 

These  are,  ia  our  opinion,  the  principal  causes  leading,  among 
ni,  to  the  system  of  war  known  by  the  name  of  terrorism.  The 
repressive  measures  of  the  Government  do  but  supply  the  kindling 
spark  :  they  educate  Socialists  in  the  implacable  hatred  of  oppressors, 
and  they  determine  the  first  acts  of  terrorism,  but  they  do  not 
create  terrorism:  without  the  political  and  social  conditions  already 
indicated,  thc»c  manifestations  would  remain  isolated  acts  of  self- 
defence  and  vengeance,  and  could  never  achieve  the  importance 
belonging  to  the  systematized  policy  of  a  whole  party.  On  the 
other  hand — supposing  for  a  momeut  that  an  impossibility  had 
occurred — that  the  actual  autocratic  Governmcut,  while  continuing  to 
oppress  the  country,  had  treated  the  Socialist  party  with  the  utmost 
mildness ;  we  still  think  it  more  than  probable  that  terrorism  would 
aoziB  the  less  have  made  its  appearance  iu  Russia — with  only  this 
difference,  that  iu  that  cose  the  movement  would  have  htrguu  at  the 
point  of  aggression— that  is  to  say,  at  7'rarid(/e~in8tead  of  passing 
through  the  preliminary  phase  of  attacks  upon  government 
employes,  all  acts  of  this  character  having  been  directly  provoketl  by 
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the  repressive  measures.  In  the  short  history  of  our  revolutionary 
mOTemeut, there  is  an  iutcrcsting  iucideut  that  justiKcs  tliis  assumption. 
K-arakozofTx  attempt,  made  in  lB6()j  was  determiacd  bimply  by  the 
general  policy  of  rpaction  pursued  by  the  Goveniment,  and  had  no 
pretext  of  provocation  in  measures  of  repression  against  the  Socialista, 
who  indeed  hardly  existed  as  a  party  at  that  date.  \Vc  have  it  on 
the  authority  of  allcouccrned,  that  the  society  of  which  Karakozoffwas 
a  member  had  delibcratily  planned  a  series  of  simUar  attempts.  But 
the  times  vere  not  then  mature ;  neither  the  society  nor  the  revolu- 
tionary party  were  equtd  to  so  great  a  cause.  How  they  have  become  so 
since,  wo  shall  see  in  the  next  chapter.  Let  us  conclude  this  one 
with  a  recognition  that,  with  the  existing  constitution  of  parties  in 
Russia,  only  two  courses  of  events  arc  possible ;  either  political 
terrorism  on  all  sides,  or  a  social  revolution  of  the  starving  and 
desperate  masses  of  the  population.  There  is  only  one  way  of  escape 
from  this  dilemma — that  the  revolution  shall  convert  an  integral  part 
of  the  Government,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  army,  of  the  ministry,  of 
the  Imperial  family  itself,  and  the  ofBcials  nearest  to  the  throne. 
By  this  means  the  Government  would  he  divided  against  itself,  and 
the  autocracy  would  fall  to  pieces  by  a  process  of  natural  decay. 
Such  an  event  is  anomalous,  but  the  system  now  obtaiuiug  in  Ruaai&i 
is  an  anachronism  monstrous  enough  to  make  such  anomalies  possible. 
Should  this  stale  of  things  be  realized,  we  should  have  a  Mries  of 
covpa  d'ttat  and  military  insurrections,  witli  more  or  less  intervention 
on  the  part  of  other  sections  of  the  social  body.  And  tlii&is  precisely 
the  programme  adopted  by  the  party  of  '*  Karoduaya  Volya/'  and 
which  they  are  seeking  to  carry  out.  If  tbey  succeed,  it  will  be- 
well  for  us ;  if  uot^  ve  shall  have  terrorism  once  again. 


II. 

In  the  preceding  chapter  wc  have  cudcavoured  to  point  ont  the 
method  and  ihu  causes  of  the  creation  of  terrorism,  as  an  idea,  s 
tcudeucy,  and  a  system.  AVe  have  now  to  consider  its  machiucry  ; 
and  on  this  aspect  of  the  matter  wc  propose  to  linger  a  little  as  that 
which  is  above  all  interesting.  Modern  social  science  teaches  us  that 
every  phenomenon  of  social  life  has  its  material  substratum  with 
which  it  is  so  intimately  and  cs«eutially  connected  that  it  cannot  exist 
inde|)endently  of  it.  We  shall  see  that  this  principle  holds  in  the 
present  case;  and  in  order  to  make  the  application  plain  we  will 
venture  ujKm  a  parallel.  Karl  Marx,  the  founder  of  the  new  sch( 
of  political  ecuuumy,  has  proved  to  demonstmtion  that  in  the  coiine 
of  history  the  creation  of  capital  and  the  development  of  the  power 
of  the  third  estate,  or  bourgems'it,  has  always  been  based  upon  the 
aiwliatiou  of  peasants  anil  artisans,  and  the  conversion  of  the  whole 
labouring  class  into  a  proletariate  without   property  in  the  soil,  ami 
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obliged  to  liirc  iUeli'  out  for  daily  vages  to  laudlortls  aud  cupitalitit«. 
In  like  inannLT  it  may  be  said  that  terrorism  is  based  upitn  the 
creatiou  of  a  political  proletariate  consisting  of  the  so-called  "  illegal 
men'''  or  outlaws  of  fiussiau  society.  I  have  cxplaiucd  cUewhcrc  that 
this  unme  ia  given  to  all  those  nhu  cuntiuue  to  lire  in  ojien  defiance 
of  the  police  by  means  of  false  names  and  passports.  Tbis  is  a  clfta» 
that  exists  iu  no  other  country,  but  is  numerous  in  Russia,  in  couse- 
quenct:  of  the  arbitrary  action  of  one  party  and  the  revolutionary 
temper  of  another. 

Ttie  fact  is  that  in  Russia  every  one  who  has  the  misfortune  to  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  police  aa  a  political  otfcnder — nu  matter  how 
trivial  his  oflencc  maybe — is,  in  niaety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred, 
a  lost  man.  The  preliminary  detention  is  made  at  the  arbitrary 
pleasure  of  the  prosecution,  which  in  Kussia  is  another  name  for  the 
police :  they  can  arrest  and  detain  wltom  they  will.  Nu  blame 
attaches  to  a  mistaken  aiTest:  on  the  contrary,  the  more  arrests  the 
greater  the  merits  of  the  prosecutor.  For  instance,  at  tlic  time  of  the 
trial  of  the  "hundred  and  niuety-three"  in  1878,  there  were,  over 
and  above  this  number  of  the  accused,  about  one  thousand  four 
hnndred  persons  arrested.  Of  these,  half  were  set  at  lil>crty  after  a 
few  months,  but  the  remainder  wei-e  kept  in  prison  during  the  whole 
four  years  that  the  case  lasted  ;  cave  only  scvcuty-tive  who  died,  some 
by  suicide,  some  of  consnmption,  some  insane.  And  in  more  recent 
times,  when  the  white  terror  followed  upon  outbreaks  of  revolutionary 
terrorism!  and  es^iecially  in  the  reign  of  Alexander  HI. — who  invented 
a  species  of  political  proconsuU,  such  as  StrcImikolT,  to  devastate  towns 
and  pniviuccs,  aud  arrest  right  and  left — the  severities  have  been  even 
greater.     But  I  have  no  positive  figures  at  hand. 

The  normal  penalties  for  political  crimes  are  simply  Draconian, 
ten  years  ut  the  galleys  for  a  single  sjjeceh,  or  for  reading  or  preser^*- 
iDg  a  proelnmation.  And  whenever  a  prosecution  follows  an  outbreak, 
the  tribunal  receives  special  orders  to  aggravate  the  pcualties  so  as  to 
make  "  a  salutary  example,"  aud  the  verdicts  become  legal  assassi- 
utions  of  the  most  monstrous  character.  The  lad  Kosovksy  was 
condemned  to  death,  aud  actually  hanged  at  Kiev  on  the  5th  of  March, 
18S0,  for  merely  having  in  his  house  a  proclamation  of  the  Kxccutive 
Committee.  The  same  judgment  was  passed  on  the  atudcut  Efrcmofl" 
for  having  lent  a  room  in  his  house  to  two  revolutionists  who  were 
concerting  uplaii  of  escape  without  even  taking  their  yuuug  host  into 
confidence.  But  his  sentence  was  commuted  to  a  lifelong  condemua- 
tiou  to  the  galleys  in  consequence  of  his  having  the  weakness  to 
appeal  for  mercy.  Drobiasgiu,  Maidausky,  Lisogub,  Tchubarov, 
were  all  hanged — eome  for  having  subscribed  money  to  the  revolu- 
tionary cause,  others  for  conveying  a  bos,  of  which  they  did  not  know 
the  coutcut»,  but  which  was  proved  to  contain  notes  for  a  circular 
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drawn  up  by  two  or  three  youths :  oSences,  odc  aod  all,  which  the 
actual  law  uf  the  country  punishes  only  vith  exile  ur  a  few  years 
of  impTisonment. 

But  is  there  not  a  degree  of  innocence  that  can  avail  even  before  a 
BusKian  tribunal  ?  If  a  mun  knows  himself  to  be  absolutely  uncom- 
promised  in  any  rcvolutionur}'  euterpride  ;  if  the  police,  on  searching 
his  house,  could  find  no  compromising  document;  if  no  treacherous 
deposition  aggravate  his  danger — might  not  this  man  hope  to  get  off 
with  a  few  months,  oral  the  ntmoiit  one,  two,  or  three  years  of  deten- 
tioUj  and  be  left  in  peace  for  the  rest  of  bis  life,  with  health  impaired 
perhaps  but  uot  ruiucd,  a  future  spoiled  but  not  destroyed,  and  the 
means  of  recovery  with  lime  and  industry  ?  Even  so  poor  a  hope  as  this 
will  prove  illusory  in  Russia.  The  principle  of  the  terrible  law  oftusjtectg 
is  that  not  only  the  act,  hut  the  thought  and  the  intention,  shall  be 
punished,  and  that  these  can  be  diviued  by  the  intuition  of  a  dair- 
poyattt.  police  who  need  no  proo&  to  confirm  their  guesses.  It  is  an 
altogether  exceptional  and  astounding  thing  for  a  man  once  impli- 
cated in  a  state  prosecution  to  be  ever  again  left  in  peace.  Conviots 
with  dcliuitive  sentences  just  after  they  have  served  out  their  term  of 
punishment  as  well  as  those  who  are  acquitted  by  the  tribunals,  even 
the  very  witocsscs  (who  had  also  suffered  imprisonment  to  make  tbom 
more  malleable),  except  of  course  those  on  the  side  of  the  prosecution, 
are  generally  sent  afterwards  into  exile  by  order  of  the  adminit- 
tration.  The  imiKisitiou  of  this  final  penalty  is  left  cutircly  to  the 
discretion  of  the  police,  who  are  guided  only  by  information  privately 
received,  and  who,  according  to  tlie  behaviour  of  the  witness  or 
implicated  person  before  the  tribunal  ur  the  judge,  pronounce 
sentence  of  exile  and  appoint  the  place  of  punishment.  This  last 
point  is  a  very  weighty  one,  for  it  mokes  a  matci-ial  dilTcreuce  to  a 
man  whether  he  is  sent  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  Siberia  or  to  some 
less  remote  rcgioa  It  is,  moreover,  in  the  power  of  the  police  to 
extend  or  shorten  the  term  of  exile  at  their  pleasure.  But  they  are 
in  little  haste  to  shorten  it.  Without  any  exaggeration,  we  may 
declare  that  no  man  of  the  opposition  who  refuses  to  renounce  hU 
convictions  or  to  pretend  hypocritically  to  do  so,  will  ever  be  recalled 
from  exile,  even  though  ho  may  have  committed  absolutely  uo 
offence.  Some  of  the  witnesses  in  thccaseof  NetchaiefT,  tried  in  1871, 
are  to  this  day  in  administrative  exile.  And  what  is  this  adminis- 
trative exile  ?  A  horrible  slow  decay,  an  undermining  of  the  whole 
moral  and  physical  constitution  of  a  man,  a  consumption  by  slow 
fire.  W'c  need  uot  speak  of  adaiiuistrative  exile  in  Kastcm  Siberia 
among  the  wild  Yakut  of  the  horrible  deserts,  in  the  country  where 
winter  lasts  ten  months  and  cold  reaches  to  40  or  50  degrees  below 
zero ;  where  no  clothing  can  be  had  but  uutanncd  skins  of  beasts, 
where  bread  is  a  rare  delicacy,  and  almost  the  only  luxury  is  a  meal 
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of  rotten  fish ;  where  there  are  no  human  bein^  to  exchange  speech 
with,  for  the  abori^nes  speak  aa  unintelligible  gibberish  ;  where  the 
pout  comes  but  unce  iu  the  year.  I»  these  icy  deserts  exile  is  worse 
than  the  gallep,  Xeverthelesa,  it  is  inflicted  admin\»(rativtl*j — that 
is  to  sar,  at  the  sole  will  and  pleasure  of  the  police,  and  for  offences 
too  trivial  (when  not  purely  imaginary)  to  be  cited  even  before  a 
Russian  tribunal. 

But  enough  of  this.  Let  us  consider  administrative  exile  in  its 
milder  forms — in  Western  Siberia  or  Northern  Russia.  Here  we 
are  in  civilined  countries — at  least  so  far  as  the  material  side  of  life 
ia  concerned.  There  arc  houses  to  live  in,  there  is  food  to  cat,  the 
EoropeaQ  costume  is  in  vogue.  Only  in  order  to  enjoy  all  this,  we 
must  have  money  or  the  means  of  earning  it.  Rut  how  shall  this  last 
be  done  without  intercourse  with  other  citizens?  And  this  is  just 
what  the  (lovemment  is  determined  to  prevent,  on  the  ground  that 
"  lOTal  subjects''  are  in  danger  of  being  corrupted.  Hence  the 
monstrous  regulation  of  March  12,  1882 — reprinted  in  all  the 
Rnanan  oewspapen  of  the  day.  It  is  forbidden  to  administratirc 
eiEile«  to  give  lessonsj  or  occupy  tliemselves  in  any  educational  func- 
tion, or  even  to  give  instruction  in  manual  arts.  They  arc  also  for- 
bidden to  hold  conferences,  to  take  part  in  scientific  meetings  or  to 
attend  theatrical  performances,  to  serve  in  libraries,  in  printing 
offices,  in  lithographers'  or  photographers'  shops,  or  even  as  joumey- 
mea  labourers;  and  always  for  the  same  reason — to  obviate  the  risk 
of  propaganda.  On  the  same  ground  those  who  arc  docton, 
chemists,  or  accouchcure,  are  forbidden  to  exercise  their  respective 
profusions.  Finally,  because  many  of  them  are  men  of  letters,  they 
are  forbidden  to  contrihnte  to  reviews  and  newspapers.  What  means 
of  eaming  their  bread  is  left  to  them  ?  ^fau^al  labour,  in  some  cases. 
But  what  does  that  mean  for  educated  men  who  have  never  held  a 
workman's  tool  in  their  hands  ?  And  even  that  is  not  always  permitted. 
The  Government  does  not  think  itself  safe,  short  of  granting  discre- 
tionary power  to  the  administration,  to  forbid  any  exile  to  practise 
bis  own  handicraft. 

Obviously,  liaviug  thus  deprived  the  exiles  of  the  means  of  earn- 
iog  their  Itring,  it  is  incumbent  upon  the  Government  to  maintain 
them,  like  priaoDcrv,  at  the  public  cost.  And  iu  fact,  this  obUga- 
gation  is  recognized  in  principle,  and  a  monthly  allowance  is  made 
to  every  political  exile — five  roubles  to  those  who  arc  of  noble  origin, 
and  three  to  those  who  are  not  noble.  The  larger  sum  is  about 
equal  to  ten  shillings,  the  smaller  to  six  shillings,  a  month.  Such 
an  allowance  aa  this  ii  a  mockery.  And  were  it  not  for  the  con- 
tcibotioDS  of  friends  and  relations,  wfairh  all  the  exiles  share  like 
hrothcn,  they  must  all  die  of  starvation.  But  the  friendii  of  the 
crilM  nr^  overburdened  with    other   expenses;    and  the  utmost  they 
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can  do  for  tbcir  unrorttinatc  comrades  amouiiU  to  Iktlc  more  than 
a  few  crumbs  ca^t  into  an  abvHa  of  indigence.  The  exiles  itink  into 
a  state  of  squalid  misery,  and  their  health  wastes  away  for  want  of 
the  commonest  necessaries  of  life*  At  the  same  time,  the  absence 
of  books  and  newspapers,  the  want  of  occnpation  and  of  intcllecttiaJ 
interests,  in  this  dcath-iu-lifc,  dragged  out  from  day  to  day  under 
the  incessant  espionage  of  the  superintendents,  produces  a  dull 
despair  and  apathy  that  wears  out  the  spirit  even  more  terribly  than 
the  physical  hanlships  ruin  the  body.  Tliose  who  have  suffered  it  for 
a  few  years  feel  the  elfcots  of  it  all  their  lives,  and  maintain  that 
even  the  misery  of  solitary  confinement  is  preferable  to  this  alow 
consumption  proloD<^  through  years  and  years,  and  sometimes 
through  a  lifetime.  Proof  of  this  lies  in  the  number  of  suicides  that 
occur  among  the  administrative  exiles  :  every  issue  of  the  "  Nnrod- 
naya  Volya"  announces  several. 

Such  is  the  future  that  awaits  not  only  every  revolutionist  in 
Uussia,  but  every  member  of  the  opposition  who  has  once  come  in 
contact  with  the  police.  It  would  be  easy  to  fill  whole  pages  with 
examples  of  arbitrary  inflictions  of  the  extreme  penalty.  Not  seldom, 
the  police  are  unable  to  formulate  any  kind  of  definite  accusation, 
and  the  charges  written  against  the  names  of  men  sent  to  perish  m 
Siberia  will  be  of  this  sort — "  he  belongs  to  a  dangerous  family/* 
**  has  perverse  opinions/'  "  had  a  brother  who  was  hanged  !"  We 
have  not  as  yet  complete  statistics  as  to  these  exiles.  It  is,  howerer, 
calculated  approximately  that,  in  the  reign  of  Alexander  II.  alone, 
their  number  amounted  to  ten  thousand — the  flower  of  a  whole 
generation  brought  to  the  sickle  like  the  com  in  car.  Verily,  in  these 
scattered  hamlets  of  the  desert,  the  youth  of  Russia  is  immolated. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  seek  further  for  the  causes  of  sterility  in 
all  OUT  fields  of  intellectual  labour ;  a  couutry  as  poor  as  oara  in 
intellectual  resources  cannot  stand  this  constant  letting  of  its  best 
blood. 

But  now  let  us  suppose  the  case  of  a  man  who,  by  some  tacky 
chaucr,  learns  beforehand  that  he  is  regarded  with  suspicion  by  the 
police.  An  in(iuiry,  followed  by  an  arrest,  is  inevitable.  Beyond 
this,  the  event  is  doubtful :  be  will  be  cited  to  a  trial  of  some  sort,  and 
may  appear  either  at  the  prisoner's  bar  or  in  the  witness  box ;  he 
nay  be  acquitted  or  condemned  ;  hanged  or  restored  to  provisional 
liberty.  All  these  points  are  uncertain,  and  a  man  of  sanguine 
temperament  may  flatter  himself  that  the  issue  is  doubtful  also  ;  but, in 
fact,  one  thing  is  certain,  he  will  be  sent  into  adniinistnitive  e:tile,  and 
will  sufler  all  its  miseries  ;  and  unless  he  is  prepared  to  be  a  hypocrite 

*  Id  nrdcr  to  ftlloviftte  tbfiir  snfffiringn  and  sit[>[i1y  thr-ir  wmnU  *»  far  na  nnesiblv,  a 
inunly  pliiUnthroiiic  society  liiu  Iraen  lounded  under  the  namv  of  "  Tbe  Kca  CYotl  uf 
the  NkrcKliiaya  Volya."  witb  an  ageacy  abroad.  [>reirii!^I  f»rer  l>y  Vera  Zuaoolitch 
(Clanus,  Swiizu-Uuil);  nnd  I'ieirv  Luvn>ir(32^,  Kiio  Si.  Ja«qQe»,  I'ui«,\ 
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or  to  make  compromise!),  lie  must  lay  his  account  to  stpcDdtDg  the  best 
years  of  his  life  in  such  exile;  if  not  tn  die  in  it.  Unlexs,  indeed,  he 
will  have  recourse  to  the  only  rcmuiuiug  citpcdicnt — Right.  In  this 
case,  ia  it  not  better  to  fly  at  once  ?  Accordingly,  he  flies.  But  it  is 
those  who  hold  the  revolutionary  faith  who  Hy  ;  those  only  who  have 
Dot  sufficient  faith  to  cudurc  the  life  of  au  outlaw  remain,  because 
their  |x>sition  in  the  heart  of  the  revolutionary  movement  woidd  be 
like  that  of  an  atheist  priest  within  the  Church. 

It  is  precisely  the  predorainauce  of  the  revolutionary  faith  that 
has  created  this  class  of  outlaws.  In  former  days  a  man  being  wanicd 
that  he  was  compromised  with  the  Government,  began  by  getting  out 
of  the  way^  and  kept  in  hiding  until  he  could  succeed  in  crossing  the 
Ironticr  ;  then  he  devoted  himself  cither  to  active  agitation  among  the 
European  populations  or  to  the  literary  propaganda  of  revolutionary 
ideas.  But  siuce  the  year  1873,  when  the  movement  reached  its 
maturity^  and  was  reinforced  by  new  life  and  ardour,  to  abandon 
one's  country  and  agitate  abroad  has  been  felt  to  be  too  troublesome 
a  coursej  and  the  resolution  has  been  taken  to  remain  on  the  soil  and 
work  for  the  cause  under  cover  of  false  passports.  At  this  point  the 
new  figure  of  the  "  illegal  man"  comes  into  the  political  field. 

We  have  sccu  that  the  anticipated  arrest  is  the  principal  means  of 
his  creation.  Such  cases  occur  everyday;  never  an  arrest  takes 
place  that  docs  not  carry  with  it  h»s  of  legality  (as  the  Nihilist 
phrase  has  it)  for  several  citizens  whose  addresses,  letters,  or 
photographs  show  them  to  bo  friends  or  acquaintances  of  the 
accused ;  the  most  energetic  of  these  always  resort  to  outlawry,  and 
their  number  is  swollen  by  those  who,  leas  fortunate  or  leas  resolute, 
have  Dot  been  ahle  to  evade  arrest,  and  after  being  sent  into  exile, 
contrive  to  get  away  from  their  station,  a  comparatively  easy  matter. 
And,  fmally,  these  are  joined  by  a  curious  contingent  of  volwiteer 
outlaws^  consisting  of  men  who  renounce  legality  before  they  have 
even  compromised  themselves,  knowing  well  that  they  stand  in  daily 
risk  of  doing  so,  and  not  wishing  to  he  caught  unprepared.  Such 
are  the  sources  from  which  illegal  Russia  has  sprung  into  existence. 
Statistics  arc  wanting  by  which  to  estimate  its  numerical  strength  ; 
we  can  only  say  that  it  is  less  than  it  should  be  in  the  present 
condition  of  Rus.«ia ;  and  this  because  none  enter  into  it  except 
the  Socialists.  Even  so,  however,  the  number  of  "illegal  men"  who 
have  come  uiwn  the  scene  during  the  last  eight  or  ten  years  cannot  be 
less  than  several  thousands. 

Tbcse'outlaws  may  be  described  as  men  deprived  of  all  political  and 
civil  rights.  If  they  have  had  a  profession,  a  trade,  or  any  sort  of 
occupation,  they  can  no  longer  practise  it,  for  to  make  themselves 
known  is  to  be  arrested.  If  they  arc  men  of  property,  they  must 
renounce  all  rights  of  property ;  for  having  lost  their  identity,  they 
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are  no  longer  in  a  jioHition  to  enjoy  their  cstiitcs,  or  to  alienate  them 
by  will  or  by  gift.  If  they  hare  families,  they  must  disovn  them, 
for  they  eanaot  venture  to  see  them  any  more.  The  police,  knowing 
the  weakness  of  human  nature,  keeps  Bpccial  watch  over  the  near 
relations  of  every  "  illegal  man,"  and  seizes  the  opportunity  of  a  stolen 
interview  to  effect  his  arrest.  His  sweetheart  will  sometimes  follow 
him,  abandoning  everything  for  bis  sake. 

All  these  things  taken  into  consideration,  the  position  of  the  "illegal 
men''  is  not  so  miserable  or  so  defenceless  as  might  be  &uppose<I.  Por 
these  reasons,  'llicir  own  number  is  considerable,  and  the  number  of 
those  wlio,  without  throwing  in  their  lot  with  them,  are  yet  willing  to 
help  them,  is  simply  enormous.  So  that  they  oonstitntc  a  State 
within  the  State,  having  their  own  organization,  their  particular  cnle 
of  manners  and  cnstoms,  an  independent  public  opinion,  a  special 
press  and  various  offices  of  government,  among  which  the  most  im- 
portant arc  the  passport  office  and  the  Rnancc  oflice — -by  which  the 
community  provides  for  the  needs  of  its  memln-rs.  This  mysterious 
republic,  iu  constant  war  with  the  Government,  is  moreover  on  terras 
of  peace  and  amity  with  all  the  world  outside.  Altogether  the  life 
of  such  an  outlaw  is  as  different  as  possible  from  what  a  Knroi)eau 
reader  might  suppose,  if  he  judged  by  the  cose  of  a  man  in  a,  corre- 
sponding position  in  any  other  country.  The  Russian  outlaw  Is  on 
his  guani,  but  he  is  not  obliged  to  hide  himself.  He  goes  about 
openly,  frequents  public  haunts  and  domestic  circles,  attends  theatres 
and  concerts,  becomes  a  member  of  scientific  and  literary  societies, 
&c.  &c. ;  and  wherever  he  goes  he  meets  people  who  are  awrarc  of  hia 
ilUgalily.  Rut  he  ha?*  nothing  to  fear  from  them,  for  any  one  who 
should  betray  his  secret  would  incur  universal  contempt,  and  be 
counted  irredeemably  dishonoured  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  Generally 
speaking,  it  may  be  said  that  an  "  illegal  man"  stands  in  no  danger 
whatever  so  long  as  he  stands  alone.  The  real  and  only  danger  U 
when  he  pnts  himself  in  relation  with  comrades  to  concert  a  rerola- 
tionary  altempl. 

It  is  from  among  this  class  of  "  illegal  men"  that  the  ranks  of 
ternniBra  arc  recruited,  and  therefore  T  affirm  that  the  creation  of  this 
class  of  men,  destitute  of  political  rights,  bears  the  same  relation  to  the 
systematizQtion  of  terror  that  the  creation  of  the  proletariate  (orcl&ss 
economically  spoiled)  bears  to  the  organization  of  capital.  The  one  is 
the  material  substratum  of  the  other.  The  truth  of  this  assertion 
may  be  tested  by  a  single  question.  Is  it  possible  to  carry  on  aa 
organized  revolutionary  movement  in  the  manner  of  Zassnulitch — that 
is  to  say,  can  every  man  who  takes  part  in  a  revolutionary  act 
consign  himself  uftcrwanls  into  the  hands  of  so-called  justice,  aa 
Vera  ZaMoulitch  did  when  &hc  shot  General  Trepnff?  This  i«  a  queslioa 
that  admits  of  no  answer  but  a  unanimous  and  enijdiattc  "No;"  except 
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perhaps  on  the  part  of  mere  looken^D,  quiet  citizens  who,  loioviog 
nothing  of  the  real  workiug  of  revolutions,  aliruya  imagiuc  the  rcvo- 
lotionist  to  be  au  abnormal  creature  ontsido  the  ordinary  laws  of  human 
nature.  The  rerolutioni^u  of  all  countries,  and  especially  those  of 
Bussia,  will  answer  with  one  accord  that  on  thesa  terms  a  sytdematic 
revolution  ia  a  thing  absolutely  imposaihle;  so  party,  howorer 
enthnaiastiCj  e^aiti,  horoic,  can  produce  men  like  Zaisoulitch  by  the 
dozen. 

And  a  man  who  is  not  an  outlaw,  but  a  citizen  living  under 
ordinary  conditions,  when  he  commits  an  act  of  terrorism  does 
notluDg  less  than  sacrifice  completely  and  irrecoverably  his  future, 
his  tifCf  hia  all!  For  in  Europe  there  remains  no  possible  position 
in  society,  no  occupation  of  any  sort,  for  the  man  who  has  a  deed  of 
blood  at  his  heels.  He  ia  dead,  if  not  physically,  at  least  morally 
and  politically.  Men,  ready  to  make  such  sacriUces,  are  not  easy  to 
find.     When  they  fall,  bow  are  they  to  be  replaced  ? 

Bnt  the  violence  of  the  Russian  despotism  has  created  the  class  of 
*!  illegal  men,"  and  so  solved  the  problem.  The  rerolutionary  outlaws 
are  men  sacrificed  in  advance.  They  know  that  the  fatal  hoar  must 
oome  for  each  one  of  them  sooner  or  later ;  and  one  and  all  they  throw 
tbentaelves  into  tbe  desperate  stmggle  initiated  by  a  handful  of  heroes. 
I  do  not  know  who  it  was  that  calculated  the  average  duration 
of  an  "  illegal  maoV  life  at  two  years.  Possibly  the  estimate  is 
even  too  long.  But  in  that  short  space  there  is  no  definite  moment 
or  act  that  is  known  beforehand  to  be  the  fatal  one — an  important 
point,  as  every  one  knows  who  understands  human  nature.  The  ont> 
law  knows  that  he  stakes  his  life  upon  every  eutcrpiise  in  which  he 
ombarksi,  but  he  knows  also  that  by  courage,  resolution,  and  presence 
of  mind  he  may  escape  death,  and  that  in  that  casp  he  loses  notbiug, 
while  he  gains  the  satisfaction  of  having  douc  his  part  ncll.  It 
nutters  little  to  him  tbat  the  police  are  on  his  track ;  he  is  not  a 
penoQ — but  a  shadow,  a  number,  a  mark,  lie  has  but  to  chan;>e  his 
name,  his  passport,  and  Wm  dwelling-place,  and  he  vanishes,  to  begin 
life  anew.  If  through  any  UDtortunatc  combination  of  circumstances 
his  real  name  transpires,  ho  only  suffers  the  annoyance  of  being,  for 
a  short  time,  carefully  sought  by  tbe  police.  Protected  and  hidden 
ia  his  little  world  beyond  tbe  law,  he  can  afibrd  to  laugh  at  their 
pains;  and,  after  a  short  interval  of  repose,  he  appears  again  and  once 
mote  openly  defies  the  enemy.  Neither  does  he  lose  cou»idcration 
in  general  society  if  he  has  ajty  relations  there  which  he  cares  to 
maintain  ;  for  the  devotion  and  affection  of  "loyal  subjects*'  to  their 
Czar  is  of  snch  a  singular  cbaractcr  that  a  man  who  has  attempted 
the  Ufo  of  hia  sovereign,  or  of  oue  of  his  ministers,  docs  not  thereby 
lose  re*pect  and  esteem,  or  cease  to  be  a  welcome  gneit  in  the  houses 
of  the  best  aociety.     (This  is  a  statement  that  will  provcke  a  shriek 
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of  rage  from  Kat  Roff,  the  present  vicc-cmpcror;  but  neither  he  nor 
the  Ciovemmcnt  cah  deny  its  perfect  trnthfulaesB.  Least  of  all  doea 
the  prospect  of  puoishmcDt  deter  the  "  illegal  man"  from  attcmptinf; 
desperate  deeds.  That  U  a  cousidcration  that  does  not  weigh  with 
him  for  a  moment ;  he  knows  that  as  a  revolutionist  he  has  no  hope 
of  escaping,  whatever  he  does  or  does  not  do.  He  is  only  concerned 
to  crowd  into  the  brief  term  u{  life  allotted  to  him,  the  greatest 
possible  number  of  services  to  the  cause  of  liberty,  and  of  injuries  to 
the  common  enemy. 

But  the  opposing  forces  arc  so  unequal  that  the  revolutionary  party 
cannot  carry  on  the  struggle  in  the  form  of  -war.  Its  soldiers  often 
transform  themselves  into  voluntary  martyrs,  and  invoke  victory  for 
their  cause,  after  the  manner  of  the  Roman  leaders,  by  dedicating 
themselves  to  the  infem.il  gods.  Such  was  the  part  of  Zolovicfl',  of 
Grincvczki,  of  Kara  Rosoff,  of  MIodczki,  aud  others.  But  these  cases  of 
exceptional  heroism,  and  indeed  all  the  general  heroism  displayed  by 
the  revolutionary  party,  to  the  amazement,  and  even  the  admiration, 
of  their  very  enemies — is  it  not  due  iu  no  in  considerable  degree  to 
this  life  beyond  the  law  and  under  the  sword  of  Damocles  ? 

We  have  no  sympathy  with  the  apotheosis  of  a  nation  any  more 
than  of  a  party.  If  the  Nihilists  have  any  virtue  peculiar  to  them- 
selves (as  they  certainly  have  some  defects)  it  is  iu  consequence  of 
the  conditions  in  which  they  live.  The  ancients  said  :  poetrfi  naacuntttr 
ortUorts  fiuiii.  We  may  say  with  more  truth  that  heroes  are  not 
bom,  but  are  moulded  in  the  school  of  danger  and  sacrifice.  Man 
ia  altogether  a  creature  of  habit.  There  is  nothing  to  which  he  may 
not  he  accustomed  :  to  privations  and  inconveniences,  to  things 
pleasant  as  well  as  unpleasant.  By  merely  hanng  it  every  day  and 
each  day  before  hi^  eyes,  he  may  become  so  used  to  danger  that  he 
will  not  think  of  it.  He  may  become  indifferent  eveu  to  the  idea 
of  death,  by  looking  it  constantly  in  the  face  and  carrying  it  always 
in  his  thoughts.  A  Russian  traveller  relates  that  once,  when  he  was 
visiting  the  monastery  of  Mouut  Athos,  an  earthquake  occurred 
during  the  celebration  of  mass.  All  the  congregatiou  were  seized 
with  panic,  and  rushed  out  of  doors  shrieking.  But  the  monks 
remained  at  their  posts  and  went  through  the  service  with  im- 
perturbable calm.  "When  the  shock  was  over,  the  traveller  exprcjaed 
his  surprise  to  a  friend  among  the  monks,  who  answered  simply  : 
"  What  surprises  you?  Is  not  all  our  life  a  preparation  for  death?" 
A  like  answer  may  be  given  by  the  Russian  revolutionary  about  to 
ascend  the  gallows  with  a  firm  step.  Sophie  Perovskaya,  a  few  days 
before  her  execution,  wrote  to  her  mother :  "  My  fate  docs  not 
afflict  me  in  the  least,  and  I  shall  meet  it  with  complete  tranquillity, 
for  I  have  long  cacpceted  it,  and  kno,wn  that  sooner  or  later  it  mtut 
come."      We  do  nob  prctendj  therefore,  that  these  mcu  arc,  in  any 
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sense,  gianU — or  even  strung  freaks  of  cbauce  or  nature ;  we  will 
not  even  rail  them  rare  and  passing  typcft^but  simply  men  who  have 
been  well  trained  in  the  awful  school  the  Russian  Government 
supports.  So  long  as  this  school  exists,  and  education  in  it  continues 
to  be  compulsory,  the  supply  of  heroes  will  not  fait 

We  have  now  seen  how  terrorism  has  been  developed  in  Kussia, 
how  it  maintains  itself  and  must  continue  to  maintain  itself.  We 
do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  this  system,  which  has  been  kept  up  for 
some  years  past  by  the  existence  of  this  outlawed  class,  must,  as  time 
goes  on,  banish  all  security  from  the  State.  The  conditions  that 
have  created  this  class  are  unchanged ;  the  class  itself  is  now  more 
numerous  than  it  has  ever  been  before.  It  is  quiet  for  the  moment. 
But  the  apparent  calm  is  not  to  be  trusted.  Mwlcrn  Russia 
xnay  be  compared  to  Germany  during  the  thirty  years'  war, 
when  the  whole  country  teemed  with  volunteers,  and  the  cry  of  a 
popular  leader  sufficed  to  turn  them  into  an  army  and  put  the 
country  to  fire  and  sword.  The  soldiers  of  the  revolution  arc 
scattered  through  the  length  and  the  breadth  of  the  land,  and  every- 
where their  power  ia  felt  and  the  most  energetic  and  resolute 
spirits  arc  driven  to  make  themselves  outlaws.  The  moment  a 
new  Wallcnstcin  sounds  the  alarm;  the  moment  a  few  victories 
htre  been  gained — the  contagion  will  spread  from  mind  to  mind, 
and  those  who  still  hesitate,  or  seem  to  hesitate,  will  crowd  to 
his  banner  and  throw  themselves  with  new  energy  into  the  work  of 
destruction.  As  things  are  at  present,  no  one  can  answer  for  the 
tranquillity  of  the  country  j  no  one,  from  the  Emperor  down  to  his 
humblest  subaltern,  cau  be  sure  of  his  life  from  day  to  day,  any  more 
than  one  can  sleep  peacefully  in  a  house  under  which  a  barrel  of 
dynamite  is  concealed. 

111. 

I  have  completed  my  study  of  terrorism  in  Russia,  and  it  only 
remains  for  me  to  come  back  to  the  question  concerning  the  nascent 
terrorism  in  £nrope,  which  I  put  at  starting.  Is  it  the  beginning  of 
a  new  revolutionary  movement — has  it  a  future? 

I  need  not  linger  long  over  the  answer,  which  the  reader  can 
hardly  have  failed  to  anticipate.  I  do  not  believe  that  dynamite  will 
ever  be  naturalized  in  Europe  as  a  political  agent.  I  do  not  think 
that  terrorism  has  a  future  there. 

.  The  situation  in  Russia  has  been  determined,  as  we  have  seen,  by 
the  fact  that  the  party  through  which  the  actual  political  revolution  is 
maintained  is  numerically  so  small,  that  were  it  to  venture  upon  an 
open  trial  of  its  strength,  it  must  inevitably  be  overpowered  by  the 
Goferument,  which  has  the  mass  of  the  people  at  command.  In 
Europe,  on   the  other  hand,  the  revolutionary  movement   is  not  so 
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much  political  as  economical,  and  the  class  concerned  in  it  is  tho 
strongest  as  well  as  the  largest  numerically ;  so  much  so,  that  a 
considerable  section  of  it — let  alone  the  whole,  supposing  it  to  be 
united  and  determined  to  act — would  suflBce  to  over[K)wer  all  ita 
enemies.  And  yet  no  insurrection  takes  place.  Where  jwlitical  liberty 
exists,  a  favourable  vote  is  enough  to  satisfy  the  sociatists.  The 
important  thing  ia  to  make  the  liberal  intention  felt  Therefore,  for 
European  revolutionists  to  make  personal  attacks  upon  the  Government 
or  the  hourtjcoisie,  would  be  as  absurd,  as  if,  in  the  last  Franco- 
Prusaiau  war,  Moltke,  Manteuifel,  and  other  Prussian  Generals, 
instead  of  encompassing  tho  weak  enemy  with  their  mighty  battalions, 
would  seek  to  penetrate  in  disguise  to  tlic  heart  of  the  French 
camp  to  engage  in  single  combat  with  Napoleon,  Bazaine,  and 
MftcMahou,  instead  of  meeting  them  at  the  head  of  their  Ijattalions.* 
Tcrroriiim  has  no  raiaon  iV''tre  on  European  soil,  and  will  therefore 
not  succeed  in  forming  for  itself  the  indispensable  surroimding  of  a 
mass  of  sympathizers  and  supporters. 

Moreover,  the  cause  wants  soldiers ;  there  are  no  "  illegal  men"  in 
Europe  like  those  of  Hussia.  The  conditions  of  European  life  have 
certainly  protluced  revolutionists  and  socialists,  but  these  are  not 
driven  to  put  themselves  beyond  the  law  in  order  to  work  for  thctr 
ideals.  They  remain  citizens  of  their  respective  countries,  snd  will 
certainly  not  sacrifice  willingly  the  possibility  of  appearing  in  public 
and  speaking  freely  and  openly — the  only  means  by  which  men  can 
seriously  iuflueuce  their  fellow-citizens  in  Europe. 

But  if  tliB  adoption  of  terrorism  as  an  organized  system  of  political 
warfare  is  absolutely  impossible  in  Europe,  what  is  the  meaning  of 
those  acta  of  terroriara  that  occur  now  here,  now  there  ?  Wc  are 
very  far  from  approving  of  them.  On  the  first  page  of  tho  number 
of  the  "Naroduaya  Volya,"  published  shortly  after  the  death  of 
President  Garfield,  the  following  declaration  appeared : — 

"  Wliile  oxprossinj;  profouaJ  syiniiatliy  ivltli  tho  iVuiorican  people  in  the 
death  of  J'rpsident  Janop^  Abnim  GnrlieM,  the  Kxeoutive  Comraitiea  feeU 
itself  obliged  to  protest  in  tho  name  of  tlia  Itusaian  revolntioaary  party 
against  all  acts  of  violence  like  that  which  has  been  perpetrated,  lu  a  country 
whero  the  libcrly  of  the  subject  allows  peaceful  discussion  of  ideas  whera 
the  will  of  tho  people  not  only  makes  the  law  but  chooses  the  person  'xyy  whom 
it  it  administered  ;  in  such  a  coantry  na  this,  political  assaasination  is  n  mani- 
festation of  the  identical  det^tio  tendoncy,  to  the  destraclion  of  which  wa  ara 
devoting  ourselvps  in  Russia.  Despoiiitm,  whether  wielded  by  individuals  or 
by  [wuties,  is  equally  condemuable,  and  violence  can  only  be  justifird  when 
it  is  opposed  to  violence"  (\o.  VI.,  Oct.  23,  1^81). 

This  declaration  sums  np  the  feeling  of  Bussian  revolutionists  in 
regard  to  the  real  terrorism  in  Europe,  and  wc  can  but  endorse  it. 
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Kercrthelesij  it  vould  be  ueithcr  veiy  pbilosophical  uor  altogether 
[Teassurmg  la  regard  the  acts  of  terror  committed  on  Knropean  soil 
:U  roere  manifestations  of  iodiTidual  wickedness  and  madness?  For 
what  guarantee  ihould  vc  have  agaiatt  madmen?  To  us  it  seems 
that  these  acts  are  the  ftiiit  of  class  hatreds  and  antagonisms  developed 
under  the  inflacncc  of  foreign  examples,  and  mthout  due  regard  to 
di0c;rcQCc  of  local  conditions,  into  a  sanguiaary  jiolitical  iHcorr.  It  is 
preciselj  for  this  reason  that  we  do  not  believe  they^  will  continue  long. 
In  politics,  no  course  is  adopted  without  the  hope  that  it  will  make  its 
party  the  strongest ;  and  the  anarchists  (we  should  rather  say  a  few 
knots  of  anarchists)  would  not  have  betaken  themselves  to  terrorism 
if  thcv  had  not  expected  to  draw  the  operative  class  into  their  camp, 
and  inaugurate  a  movement  of  cousidorablc  importance.  As,  how- 
ever, it  is  impoBsiblej  for  the  reasons  indicated  above,  that  such  a 
result  can  ever  be  realized,  they  find  themselTes  reduced  to  a  kind  of 
agitation  of  which  the  political  iuaigniiicancc  (not  to  speak  of  its 
other  aspects)  is  too  evident ;  and  they  will  probably  abandon  their 
iH-adTised  practices,  rather  than  risk  their  lives  for  such  false  stakes. 
Tlie  sooner  they  do  bO,  the  better  it  will  be  for  the  interests  of  the 
focxal  revolution. 

There  is,  however,  one  important  factor  in  the  problem  by  means 
of  which  the  life  of  Urn  stilUborn  babe  may  perha^is  l)e  artificially 
prolonged.  To  wit,  the  action  of  those  governments  who,  wishing  to 
avoid  the  state  of  things  that  has  come  about  in  RuasiI^  have  had  the 
uulttcky  inspiration  to  adopt  the  Kussian  methods.  For  in  what 
other  way  can  we  characterize  sentences  of  five  or  six  years'  imprison- 
ment for  the  mere  holding  of  anarchical  opinions,  such  as  were  lately 
pttsaed  at  Lyons;  or  for  participation  in  a  demonstration,  as  in  the 
c«te  of  Louise  Michel?  Is  not  this  a  reproduction  of  Russia  in 
miniature?  But  it  is  always  the  same  ;  repression  is  the  easiest  and 
qoickest  mode  of  response  to  what  Carlyle  has  called  the  "  petition 
in  hieroglyphs ;"  notMug  so  simple  as  to  blow  brains  out  and  refuse 
to  inquire  into  anything. 

What  is  to  be  done  by  those  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  decipher 
the  hieroglyphs  in  order  to  satisfy  the  abstruse  petition — it  is  not 
my  business  to  answer.  1  leave  it  to  others.  As  for  me,  I  have 
only  endeavoured  to  show,  by  a  true  exposition  of  Russian  events, 
a  nacfnl  example  of  what  xhoufd  not  be  done,  of  that  whidi  all 
OTiHsed  countries  should  avoid  as  completely  as  jKissiblc. 
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"    A  ND    tio    your    workmen,"     asked    a.    London    visitor     of    a 
Xi.     Lancashire  miU-ovmer, "  do  vour  workmen  really  live  in  those 
hovels?" 

"  Certainly  not,"  replied  the  master.  "  They  only  sleep  there. 
They  live  in  my  mill." 

This  was  forty  years  ago.  Neither  question  nor  answer  would  now 
be  possible.  For  the  hovels  are  improved  into  cottages  ;  the  factory- 
hands  uo  lougcr  live  only  in  tlic  mill ;  and  the  opiuiou,  which  was 
then  held  by  all  employers  of  labour,  as  a  kind  of  Fortieth  Article, 
that  it  is  wicked  for  poor  people  to  expect  or  hope  for  anything  bat 
regular  work  and  satHcient  food,  has  undergone  considerable  modi&- 
cation.  "Why,  indeed,  they  thought,  should  the  poor  man  look  to 
merry  when  his  betters  were  content  to  be  dull?  We  most' 
remember  how  very  little  play  went  on  even  among  the  comfortable 
and  opulent  classes  in  those  days.  Bulness  and  a  serious  view  of  lifo 
seemed  inseparable ;  recreations  of  all  kinds  were  so  many  traps 
and  engines  set  for  the  destruction  of  the  soul ;  and  to  desire  or 
seek  for  pleasure,  reprehensible  in  the  rich,  was  for  the  poor  a 
mere  accusation  of  Providence  and  an  opening  of  the  arms  to  welcome 
the  devil.  So  that  our  mill-owner,  after  all,  may  have  been  a  very  kind- 
hearted  and  humane  creature,  in  spite  of  his  hovels  and  his  views 
of  life,  and  anxious  to  promote  the  highest  interests  of  his  employes. 

A  hundred  years  ago,  however,  before  the  country  became  serious, 
the  people,  especially  in  London,  really  had  a  great  many  amusements, 
sports,  and  pastimes.  For  instance,  they  could  go  baiting  of  bulls  aud 
bears,  and  nothing  is  more  historically  certain  than  the  fact  that  the 
more  infuriated  the  animals  became,  the  more  delighted  were  the 
spectators ;  they  "  drew"  badgers,  and  rejoiced  in  the  tenacity  and 
the  courage  of  their  dogs;  they  enjoyed  tho  noble  sport  of  the  C4 
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pit;  they  fuught  dogs  and  killed  rata;  tbey  "squailed"  fovls — that 
is  to  Bay,  they  tied  them  to  stakes  and  horled  cudgels  at  them,  but 
only  once  a  year,  and  od  Shrove  Taesdayj  tor  a  treat ;  they  boxed  and 
foaght,  and  were  continually  pri\ileged  to  witness  the  most  stubbom 
and  spirited  prize  fights ;  every  day  in  the  streets  there  was  the  chance 
for  everybody  of  getting  a  fight  with  a  Ught-portcr,  or  a  carter,  or  a 
paneager — this  prospect  must  have  greatly  enhanced  the  pleasures  of 
a  walk  abroad  ;  there  were  wrestling,  codgelling,  and  quarter-staff ; 
there  were  frequent  matches  made  up  aud  wagers  laid  over  all  kinds 
of  things  :  there  were  bonfires,  with  the  hurUog  of  squibs  at  passers-by ; 
there  were  public  hangings  at  regular  intervals  and  on  a  generous  scale; 
there  were  open-air  floggings  for  the  joy  of  the  people ;  there  were 
the  stocks  aud  the  pillory,  alio  free  aud  open-air  exhibitions ;  there 
were  the  great  fairs  of  Bartholomew,  Charlton,  Fairlop  Oak,  and 
Barnet.  There  were  also  lotteries.  Besides  these  amusements, 
which  were  all  for  the  lower  orders  as  well  aa  for  the  rich,  they  had 
their  mugbonseA,  whither  the  men  resorted  to  drink  beer,  spruce, 
and  purl ;  and  for  mut>ie  there  was  the  street  ballad-singer,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  bear-warden's  fiddle  and  the  band  of  marrow-bones 
and  cieavere.  Lastly,  for  those  of  more  derated  tastes,  there  was 
the  ringing  of  the  chtirch  bells.  Now,  with  the  exception  of  the 
last-named*  we  have  suppressed  every  single  one  of  these  amusements. 
'What  have  we  put  in  their  place  ?  Since  the  working  classes  arc  no 
longer  permitted  to  amuse  themselves  after  the  old  fashiunK — which, 
to  do  them  justice,  they  certainly  do  not  seem  to  regret — how  do 
they  amuse  themselves  ? 

Kverybody  knows,  in  general  terms,  how  the  English  working 
daaica  do  amuse  themselves.  Let  us,  however,  set  down  the  exact 
facte,  so  far  as  wc  can  get  at  them,  and  consider  them.  First,  it 
must  be  remembered  as  a  gain — so  many  other  things  having  been 
lost— that  the  workman  of  the  present  day  possesses  an  accomplish- 
ment, or  a  weapon,  which  was  denied  to  his  fathers — Ae  can  read. 
That  posaession  onght  to  open  a  boundless  field  ;  but  it  has  not  yet 
done  so,  for  the  simple  reason  that  we  have  entirely  foi^otten  to  give 
the  working  man  anything  to  read.  This,  if  any,  is  a  case  in  which 
Uie  supply  should  have  preceded  and  created  the  demand.  Books 
arc  dear ;  beudes,  if  a  man  wants  to  bny  books,  there  is  no  one  to 
guide  him  or  tell  him  what  he  should  get.  Suppose,  for  instance,  a 
studious  working  man  anxious  to  teach  himself  natural  history,  how  is 
he  to  know  the  best,  latest,  and  most  trustworthy  books?  And  so  for 
evBTf  branch  of  learning.  Secondly,  there  are  no  free  libraries  to 
speak  of;  1  find,  in  Loudon,  one  for  Camden  Town,  one  for  Bethnal 
Green,  one  for  South  London,  one  for  Molting  Hill,  one  for  West- 
mintter,  and  one  for  the  City  ;  and  this  seems  to  exhaust  the  list.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  know  the  daily  average  of  evening  visitors  at 
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these  libraries.  There  are  three  millions  of  the  vorking  clusses  in 
London  :  tliere  is,  therefore,  one  free  library  for  every  half- million,  or, 
leaving  out  a  whole  three-fourths  iu  order  to  allow  for  the  children 
and  the  old  people  and  those  who  are  wanted  at  home,  there  ii  one 
library  for  every  125,000  people.  The  nccomraodatiou  does  not  seem 
liberal,  but  one  baa  as  yet  beard  no  complaiuty  of  ovcrcrovdiag. 
It  may  be  said,  however,  that  the  workman  reads  his  paper  regularly. 
That  is  quite  true.  The  paper  which  he  mo3t  loves  is  red-hot  on 
politics ;  and  its  readers  are  assumed  to  be  j)olitician»  of  the  type  which 
consider  the  millennium  only  delayed  by  the  existence  of  the  Church, 
the  Hoii»o  of  Ivords,  and  a  few  other  iiistittitiou!!.  Yet  our  English 
working  man  is  uot  a  firebrand,  and  though  he  listens  to  an  immense 
quantity  of  fiery  oratory,  and  reads  endless  fiery  articles,  he  has  the 
good  sense  to  perceive  that  none  of  the  destructive  measures  rccoro- 
mcndcd  by  his  friends  arc  likely  to  improve  his  own  wages  or  reduce 
the  price  of  food.  It  is  nnfortanate  that  the  favourite  and  popular 
papers,  which  might  instruct  the  people  in  so  many  important  matters 
— such  as  the  growth,  extent,  and  nature  of  the  trades  by  which  they 
live,  tlio  meaning  of  the  word  Constitntion,  the  history  of  the  British 
Empire,  the  rise  and  development  of  our  liberties,  and  bo  forth — 
teach  little  or  nothing  on  these  or  any  other  points. 

If  the  workman  does  not  read,  however,  he  talks.  At  present  he 
talks  for  the  most  part  ou  the  pavemeut  and  iu  public-houses,  but 
there  is  every  indication  that  we  shall  see  before  long  a  rapid  growtli 
of  workmen's  clubs — not  the  tea-and-cofl'cc  make-believes  set  up  by  the 
well-mcauing,  but  honest,  independent  clubs,  in  every  resi>cct  such  as 
those  in  Pall  iMall,  managed  by  the  workmen  themselves^  who  aro 
not,  and  never  will  become,  total  abstainers,  but  have  shown  them- 
selves, up  to  the  present  moment,  strangoly  tolerant  of  those  weaker 
brethren  who  can  only  keep  themselves  sober  by  putting  ou  the  blue 
ribbon.  Meantime,  there  is  the  public-house  for  a  club,  and  perhaps 
the  workman  spends,  night  after  night,  more  than  he  slionld  upon 
beer,  iiet  us  remember,  if  he  needs  excuse,  that  his  employers  have 
found  him  no  better  place  and  no  better  amnacment  than  to  lit  in  a 
tavern,  drink  beer  (generally  in  moderation),  and  talk  and  smoke 
tobacco.  Why  not  ?  A  respectable  tavern  is  a  very  harmless  place; 
the  circle  wliich  meets  there  is  the  society  of  the  workman  :  it  m 
his  life :  without  it  he  might  as  well  have  been  a  factory  baud  of  the 
good  old  time — such  as  hands  were  forty  years  ago;  and  then  he 
would  have  made  but  two  journeys  a  day — one  from  bed  to  mill, 
and  the  other  from  mill  to  bed. 

Another  magnificent  gift  he  has  obtained  of  late  years — the  excur- 
sion train  and  the  cheap  steamboat.  For  a  small  sum  he  can  get  &r 
away  from  the  close  and  smoky  town,  to  the  seaside  perhaps,  but 
certainly  to  the  fields  and  country  air;  he  can  make  of  every  line 
Sunday  iu  the  summer  a  holiday  indeed.     Is  not  the  cheap  excursion 
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an  immense  gain?  Agaia,  for  Uio&e  vho cannot  aflbrd  tlic  country 
excuniiuu,  there  is  now  a  Park  acccssiblo  from  almost  every  quarter. 
And  I  seriously  recommend  to  all  those  who  are  inclined  to  take  a 
gloomy  view  conccmiu^  thi:tr  ft:lluw-creaturc3j  and  the  mischierous 
and  dangerous  tendencies  of  the  lower  clashes,  to  pay  a  visit  to 
Battcrsea  Park  on  any  Sunday  evenitig  in  the  summer. 

As  regards  the  working  man's  theatrical  tastes,  they  lean,  so  far  as 
tiey  go,  to  the  melodrama;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  there  are  great 
maasea  of  working  people  \r\io  never  go  to  the  theatre  nt  all.  If  you 
think  of  it,thcrc  arc  so  few  theatres  accessible  tbat  they  cannot  go  often. 
Pot  iustauec,  there  are  for  the  accommodation  of  the  "West-end  and 
the  ^Hwtors  to  London  some  thirty  theatres,  and  these  are  nearly 
aivays  kept  running ;  but  for  the  densely  [topulous  districts  of  Isling- 
ton, Somcrs  Town,  Pentonville,  and  Clerkenwell,  combined,  there  arc 
only  two ;  for  lloxtou  and  Huggcrston,  there  is  only  one ;  for  the  i-ast 
ngioii  of  Marylebone  and  Paddington,  only  one  ;  for  Whitcchapel, 
"and  her  daughters,"  two;  for  Shorcditch  and  Bethnal  Greeu,  one; 
for  Southwark  aud  Blaekfriars,  one;  for  tlie  towns  of  Hompstcad, 
Uighgate,  Camden  Town,  Kentish  Town,  Stratford,  Bow,  Bromley, 
BexmoDdsey,  Camberwcll,  Kensington,  or  Deptford,  not  one.  And 
yet  each  one  of  these  places,  taken  separately,  is  a  good  Itrge  town, 
Stnrtford,  for  instance,  has  60,000  inhabitants  and  Deptford  80,000. 
Only  half  a  dozen  theatres  for  three  millions  of  people!  It  is 
quite  clear,  therefore^  that  there  is  not  yet  a  craving  for  dramatic  art 
among  our  working  classes.  Music-halls  there  are,  certainty,  and 
these  provide  shows  more  or  less  dramatic,  and,  though  they  arc  not 
■o  numerous  as  might  have  been  expected,  they  form  a  considerable 
part  of  the  amusements  of  the  people ;  it  is  therefore  a  thonsud  pities 
that  among  the  "topical"  songs,  the  break-downs,  and  the  comic 
songs,  room  has  never  been  found  for  part-sougs  or  for  music  of  a 
quiet  and  somewhat  better  kind.  The  proprietors  doubtless  know 
their  audience,  but  wherever  the  KjTle  Society  have  given  concerts  to 
working  people,  they  have  succeeded  in  interesting  them  by  music  and 
•ongsof  a  kind  to  which  they  are  not  accustomed  in  their  music-halls. 

The  theatre,  the  musie-hall,  the  public-house,  the  Sunday 
excursion,  the  jutrks — these  seem  almost  to  exhaust  the  list  of  arause- 
meuts.  There  are  also,  however,  the  suburban  gardens,  such  as  North 
"Woolwich  and  RosherviJle,  where  there  are  entertainments  of  all  kinds 
and  dancing;  there  are  the  tea-gardens  all  rouud  London;  there  are 
•uch  places  of  resort  as  Kewand  Ham])ton  Court,  Bushey,  Bumham 
Beeches,  Epping,  Hainault  aud  Kyc  House.  There  are  also  the 
hanuonic  meetings,  the  free-and-easy  evenings,  aud  the  friendly  leads 
at  the  public* houses.  Until  last  year  there  was  one  place,  in  the 
middle  of  a  very  poor  district,  where  dancing  went  on  all  the  year 
round.  And  there  are  the  various  clubs,  debating  societies,  aud  local 
parliaments  vrhich  have  been  lately  springing  up  all  over  London- 
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Ooo  maj  add  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  the  stump  orator,  whether 
he  exhorts  tu  repentance^  to  temperance,  to  republicanism,  to  atheism, 
or  to  the  return  of  Sir  Roger.  Ho  ib  everywhere  on  Sunday  :  in 
the  streets,  in  the  country  roads,  and  in  the  parks.  The  people 
listen,  but  with  apathy ;  they  arc  accustomed  to  the  whilc-hcal  of 
oratory :  they  hear  the  same  thing  every  Sunday :  their  pnlse^  would 
beat  no  faster  if  Peter  the  Hermit  himself  or  Bernard  were  to  exhort 
them  to  assume  the  Cross.  It  is  comic,  indeed,  only  to  think  of  the 
blank  stare  with  wliich  a  British  workman  would  receive  an  invitatioa 
to  take  up  arms  in  order  to  drive  out  the  accursed  Moslem. 

As  regards  the  women,  I  declare  that  I  have  never  been  able  to 
find  out  anything  at  all  concerning  their  amusements.  Certainly  one 
can  see  a  few  of  them  any  Sunday  valkiug  about  in  the  lanes  and 
in  the  fields  of  northern  Ijnndon,  with  their  lovers;  in  the  cvcning^ 
they  may  also  be  obsen'ed  having  tea  in  the  tea-gardens.  These, 
however,  arc  the  better  sort  of  girls;  they  are  wclUdrcsscd,  and 
generally  quiet  in  their  behaviour.  The  domestic  servants,  for  the 
most  part,  spend  their  "  evening  out"  in  taking  tea  with  other 
servants,  whose  evening  is  in.  On  the  same  principle,  an  actor  when 
he  has  a  holiday  goes  to  another  theatre  ;  and  no  doubt  it  must 
be  interesting  for  a  cook  to  observe  the  differentioe,  the  finer  shades  of 
difference,  in  the  conduct  of  a  kitchen.  \Mien  women  are  married 
and  the  cares  of  maternity  set  in,  one  docs  not  see  how  they  can  get 
any  holiday  or  recreation  at  all;  but  I  believe  a  guud  deal  is  done 
for  their  amusement  by  the  mothers'  meetings  and  other  clerical 
agencies.  There  is,  however,  below  the  shop'girLa,  the  dreeamakera, 
the  servants,  and  the  working  girls  whom  the  world,  so  to  speak, 
knows,  a  Tcry  large  class  of  women  whom  the  world  does  not  know, 
and  is  not  anxious  to  kuow.  They  are  the  factory  hands  of  London  ; 
you  can  see  them,  if  you  wish,  trooping  out  of  the  factories  and  places 
where  they  work  on  any  Saturday  afternoon,  and  thus  get  them,  so  to 
speak,  in  the  lump.  Their  amusement  seems  to  consist  of  nothing 
but  walking  about  the  streets,  two  and  three  abreast,  and  tliey  laugh 
and  shout  as  they  go  so  noisily  that  they  must  needs  be  extra- 
ordinarily happy.  These  girls  are,  I  am  told,  for  the  most  part  so 
ignorant  and  helpless,  that  many  of  them  do  not  know  even  how  to 
use  a  needle  j  they  cannot  read,  or,  if  they  can,  they  never  do;  they 
carry  the  virtue  of  independence  as  far  as  they  are  able,  and  in&ist  ou 
living  by  thcm&clves,  two  sharing  a  single  room ;  nor  will  they 
brook  the  least  interference  with  their  fi-ccdom,  even  firom  those 
who  try  to  help  them.  Who  are  their  friends,  what  becomes  of  Uicm 
in  the  end,  why  they  all  seem  to  be  about  eighteen  years  of  age, 
at  what  period  of  life  they  begin  to  get  tired  of  walking  up  and 
down  the  Ktrcets,  who  their  sweethearts  arc,  what  arc  their 
thoughts,  what   arc   their  hopcii — these  arc  questions  which  no  man 
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cui  answer,  beeaoae  no  mam  could  make  them  communicate  th^ 
expcnences  and  opixiio&s.  Perhapa  onlr  a  Bible-voman  or  two  know 
the  history,  and  oonld  tell  it,  of  the  Loodoa  &ctory  girl.  Their 
pay  is  said  to  be  wretched,  whatever  work  they  do ;  their  food,  I 
am  told,  is  insufficictit  for  yoaog  aud  hearty  prU,  coosistiDg  gene- 
rally of  tea  and  bread  or  bread-and- butler  fur  breakfast  and  supper, 
and  for  dinner  a  Inmp  of  fried  fish  and  a  piece  of  bread.  What 
can  be  done  ?  The  proprieton  of  the  fiactory  will  give  no  better 
wi^,  the  girk  caimot  combine,  and  there  is  no  one  to  help  them. 
One  would  not  willingly  add  another  to  the  "  rights"  of  man  or 
woman ;  but  sorely,  if  there  is  such  a  thing  at  all  as  a  "  right,"  it 
is  that  a  day's  labour  shall  cam  enough  to  pay  for  su£5cient  food,  for 
shelter,  and  for  clothes.  As  for  the  amnsemeots  of  these  girls, 
it  is  a  thing  which  may  be  considered  when  something  has  been 
done  for  their  material  condition.  The  possibility  of  amusement 
only  begins  when  we  hare  reached  the  level  of  the  well-fed. 
Oieat  Gastcr  will  let  no  one  enjoy  play  who  is  hungry.  Would  it  be 
poiaible,  one  asks  in  curiosity,  to  stop  the  noisy  and  mirthless  laughter 
of  these  girls  with  a  hot  supper  of  chops  &esh  from  the  grill  ? 
Would  they,  if  they  were  first  well  fed,  incline  their  hearts  to  rest, 
reflection,  instruction,  and  a  little  music? 

The  cheap  excursions,  the  school  feasts,  the  concerts  given 
for  the  people,  the  increased  brightness  of  religious  aennccs,  the 
Bank  holidays,  the  Saturday  h&lf-holiday,  all  point  to  the  gradual 
reoognition  of  the  great  natural  law  that  men  aud  women,  as  well  as 
boys  and  girls,  must  have  play.  At  the  present  moment  we  have  just 
anrired  at  the  stage  of  acknowledging  this  law  ;  the  next  step  will  be 
that  of  respecting  it,  and  preparing  to  obey  it ;  just  now  we  are  willing 
and  anxious  that  all  should  play ;  and  it  grieves  us  to  see  that  in  their 
leianrc  hours  tlic  people  do  not  plaj  because  they  do  not  know  how. 

Compare,  for  instance,  the  young  workman  with  the  young  geutle- 
man — the  public  schoolman,  one  of  the  kind  who  makes  his  life  as 
"  all  round"  as  he  can,  and  learns  and  practises  whatever  his  hand 
findeth  to  do.  Or,  if  you  please,  compare  him  with  one  of  the  better 
sort  of  young  City  clerks ;  or,  again,  comi>arc  him  with  one  of  the  lads 
who  belong  to  the  classes  now  held  in  the  building  of  the  old  Poly- 
t&:hnic ;  or  with  the  latU  who  arc  found  every  evening  at  the  classes  of 
theBirkbeck.  First  of  all,  the  young  workman  cannot  play  aiij  game 
atall:ncithcrcricket,  football,  tennis,  racquets,  fives,  or  any  of  theother 
games  which  tho  young  fellows  in  the  class  above  him  love  so  passion- 
ately ;  there  are,  in  fact,  no  places  for  him  where  theae  games  can  be 
played ;  for  though  the  Imys  may  play  cricket  In  Victoria  Park,  I  do  not 
understand  that  the  carpenters,  shoemakers,  or  painters  have  got 
dubs  and  play  there  too.  There  is  no  gymnasium  for  them,  and  so 
they  never  learn  the  use  of  their  limbs  ;  they  cannot  row,  though  they 
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liavc  a  spkudid  river  to  row  npuu  ;  they  cannot  fence,  box,  wrestle, 
play  single-sticky  or  shoot  with  the  rifle ;  they  do  not,  as  a  rule,  join  the 
Voiuntccr  corps  ;  they  do  not  ruu,  leap,  or  practise  athletics  of  any 
kind ;  they  cannot  svim ;  they  cannot  sing  in  parts,  uuleaa,  which 
is  naturally  rare,  they  belong  to  a  church  choir;  they  cannot  play 
any  kind  of  iuHtrumcnt— to  be  sure  the  public  schoolboy  is  gene- 
rally grorelliDg  in  the  same  shameful  ignorance  of  mnsic;  they 
cannot  dance ;  iu  the  trhole  of  this  vast  city  there  is  not  a  single 
place  where  a  couple,  so  minded,  can  go  for  an  evening's  dancing, 
unless  they  are  prepared  to  journey  as  far  as  North  Woolwich* 
Not  ona  Ought  it  not  to  be  felt  and  resented  as  an  intolerable 
grievance  that  graudmotherly  legislation  actually  forbids  the  people 
to  dance  ?  That  the  working  men  themselves  do  not  seem  to  feel 
and  resent  it,  is  really  a  mournful  thing.  Then,  they  cannot  paint, 
draw,  model,  or  carve.  They  cauuot  act,  aud  scumlugly  do  not  care 
greatly  about  seeing  others  act;  and,  as  already  stated,  they  never  read 
books.  Think  whnt  it  must  be  to  be  shut  out  entirely  from  the  world 
of  history,  philosophy,  poetry,  fiction,  essays,  and  travels !  Yet  our 
working  classes  are  thus  practically  excluded.  Partly  they  have  done 
this  for  themselves,  because  they  have  never  felt  the  desire  to  rend 
books ;  partly,  as  T  said  above,  we  have  done  it  for  thcni,  because 
Tve  have  never  taken  any  steps  to  create  the  demand.  Now,  as 
regards  these  arts  and  accomplishments,  the  public  schoolman  and  the 
better  class  City  clerk  have  the  chauce  of  learning  some  of  them 
at  ie&stf  aud  of  practising  them,  both  before  and  after  they  have  left 
school.  AA'hat  a  poor  creature  would  that  young  man  seem  who  could 
do  none  of  these  things !  Yet  tlie  working  mau  has  no  chance  of 
learning  any.  Tlicrc  are  no  teachers  for  him :  the  schools  for  tbe 
aninll  arts,  the  nccomplishmcnts,  and  the  graces  of  life  are  not  open 
to  him  ;  one  never  hears,  for  instance,  of  a  working  man  learning  to 
waltz  or  dance,  unless  it  is  in  imitation  of  a  mnsic-hall  performer. 
In  other  words,  the  public  schoolman  has  gone  through  n  mill  of 
discipline  out  of  school  as  well  as  iu.  Law  reigns  iu  his  sports  as 
in  his  studies.  Wbether  he  sits  over  his  books  or  plays  in  the  fields, 
he  learns  to  be  obedient  to  law,  order,  and  rule :  he  obeys,  and 
expects  to  be  obeyed ;  it  is  not  himself 'whom  he  must  study  to  please : 
it  is  the  whole  body  of  his  fellows.  Aud  this  discipline  of  self, 
much  more  useful  than  the  discipline  of  books,  the  young  workman 
knows  not.  "Worse  than  this,  aud  worst  of  all,  not  only  is  ho  unnblo 
to  do  any  of  these  tliiugs,  but  he  is  even  ignorant  of  their  uses  utd 
their  pleasures,  and  has  no  desire  to  Icam  any  of  them,  and  docs  not 
suspect  at  all  that  the  possession  of  these  accomplishments  would 
mnltiply  the  joys  of  life.  He  is  content  to  go  on  witliout  them. 
Now  contentment  is  the  most  mischievous  of  all  the  \nrtucs ;  if 
anylhiug  is  to  be  duue,  and  any  improvement  is  to  be  cfiectcdj  the 
wickedness  of  discontent  must  first  be  introduced. 
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Tjct  us,  if  you  please,  brighten  t'lU  gloomy  picture  by  rccogniziug 
the  cxiittcucc  of  the  arlisau  who  piinuca  knuwtcil^c  for  ita  owa  tuike. 
There  are  many  of  this  kind-  Yon  may  come  across  some  of  them 
botauiziug,  coUectiug  iusccts,  moths  aud  butterfltes  in  the  fields  on 
Sundays ;  others  yuu  will  Gnd  reudiug  works  on  astronumyj  geome- 
try, physics,  or  electricity :  they  have  not  gone  through  the  early  train- 
ing, and  §0  they  ofteu  moke  blunders  ;  but  yet  they  are  real  students. 
One  of  them  I  knew  once  who  had  taught  himnelf  Hebrew ;  another, 
who  read  so  much  about  eo-opcration,  that  he  lifted  himself  clean  out 
of  the  co-operative  ranks,  aud  is  now  a  mai^ter ;  another  and  yet 
another  and  another,  who  read  t^crpctually,  and  meditate  upon,  books 
of  political  and  social  economy  ;  and  there  are  thousands  whose  lives 
arc  made  dignified  for  them^  and  sacred,  by  the  coutiuual  meditatiuu  on 
religious  thiug».  Let  us  make  t^vcry  kind  of  allowance  for  tliese  stu- 
dents of  the  working  class  ;  and  let  \i-i  not  forget,  as  well,  the  occasional 
appearance  of  those  hcaTCu-bom  artists  who  are  faiu  to  play  music  or 
die,  and  presently  get  into  orchestras  of  one  kind  or  another,  and  ao 
leave  the  ranks  of  daily  labour  and  join  the  great  clan  or  caste  of 
musicians,  who  are  a  race  or  family  apart,  and  carry  on  their  mystery 
from  father  to  son. 

But,  as  regards  any  place  or  institution  where  the  people  may  learn 
or  practise  or  be  taught  the  beauty  and  desirability  of  any  of  the 
commoner  amusements,  arts,  and  accomplishments,  there  is  uot  one, 
anywhere  in  London.  The  Bctliual  Grecu  Museum  certainly  proposed 
uuto  itself,  at  first,  to  "  do  something,''  in  a  vague  and  uncertain  way, 
for  the  people.  Xobody  dared  to  say  tliat  it  would  be  first  of  all 
necessary  to  make  the  people  discontented,  because  this  would  have 
been  considered  as  Hyiug  iu  the  face  of  Providence ;  and  there  was, 
besides,  a  sort  of  nebulous  hope,  not  strong  enough  for  a  theory, 
that  by  dint  of  long  gazing  upon  vases  and  tapestry  everybody  would 
in  time  acquire  a  true  feeling  for  art,  and  begin  to  crave  for  culture. 
Many  very  beautiful  things  have,  from  time  to  time,  been  sent  there — 
pictures,  collections,  priceless  vases  ;  and  I  am  sure  that  those  visitors 
vhu  brought  with  them  the  sense  of  beauty  aud  feeling  for  artistic 
work  which  comes  of  culture,  have  carried  away  memories  and  lessons 
which  will  last  them  for  a  lifetime.  On  the  other  hand,  to  those 
who  visit  the  Museum  chiefly  in  order  to  see  the  people,  it  has  long 
been  paiufuUy  evident  that  the  folk  who  do  not  bring  that  sense  with 
them  go  away  carrying  nothing  of  it  home  with  them.  Nothing  at  all. 
Those  glasscases, those  pictures,  those  big  jugs,say  no  more  to  the  crowd, 
than  a  cuneiform  or  a  Hittite  inscriptiou.  They  have  now,  or  had  quite 
recently,  on  exhibition  a  collection  of  turnips  and  carrots  beautifully 
Diodcllcd  in  wax  :  it  is  perhaps  hoped  that  the  contemplation  of  these 
precious  but  homely  things  may  carry  the  people  a  step  farther  in  the 
direction  of  culture  than  Sir  Richard  Wallace's  pictures  could  eilect. 
In  fact,  the  JJethnal  Green  Museum  does  no  more  to  educate  the 
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people  than  the  Brilisli  Museum.  It  is  to  them  simply  ft  collection 
of  curious  things  M'hich  is  sometimes  changed.  It  is  cold  and  dumb. 
It  is  merely  a  dull  and  uuiutcUigent  branch  of  a  department ;  and  it 
will  remain  bo.  because  whatever  the  collections  may  he,  a  Musenin 
can  teach  nothings  unless  there  is  some  one  to  expound  the  meaning 
of  the  things.  Why,  ercn  that  wonderful  Museum  of  the  House 
Scautiful  could  teach  the  pilgrims  no  lessons  at  all  nntil  the  Sisters 
explained  to  them  what  were  the  rare  and  curious  things  preserved 
in  their  glass  cases. 

Is  it  possible  that,  by  any  persuasion,  attraction,  or  teaching,  the 
working  men  of  this  conntry  can  be  induced  to  aim  at  those  organized, 
highly  skilled,  and  disciplined  forms  of  recreation  which  make  up  tbc 
better  pleasure  of  life  ?  Will  tlicy  consent,  without  hope  of  gain,  to 
give  the  labour,  patience,  and  practice  required  of  every  man  who 
would  become  master  of  any  art  or  accomplishment,  or  even  any 
game  ?  There  are  men,  one  is  happy  to  find,  who  think  that  it  is  not 
only  possible,  but  even  easy,  to  effect  this,  and  the  thing  is  about  to 
be  transferred  from  the  region  of  theory  to  that  of  practice,  by  the 
creation  of  the  People's  Palace. 

The  general  scheme  is  already  well  known.  Because  the  Mile 
End  Road  runs  through  the  most  extensive  portion  of  the  most 
dismal  city  in  the  world,  the  city  which  has  been  suffered  to  exist 
without  recreation,  it  has  been  chosen  as  the  fitting  site  of  the 
Palace.  As  regards  simple  absence  of  joy,  lloxtou,  Ilaggcrstou, 
Pentonvillc,  Clcrkenwell,  or  Kentish  Town,  might  contend,  and  have 
a  fair  chance  of  success,  with  any  portion  whatever  of  the  East-end 
proper.  But  then  around  Mile  End  He  Stepney,  Whitecliai>cl, 
Bethnal  Green,  the  Cambridge  Road,  the  Commercial  Road,  Bow, 
Stratford,  Shadwell,  Limehouse,  Wapping,  and  St.  Georgc's-in-the- 
East.  Without  doubt  the  real  centre,  the  u/i^aXog  of  dreariness,  is 
situated  somewhere  iu  the  Mile  End  Road,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  Palace  may  be  placed  upon  the  very  centre  itself. 

Let  me  say  a  few  words  as  to  what  this  Palace  may  and  may  not 
do.  In  the  first  place,  it  can  do  nothing,  absolutely  nothing,  to 
relieve  the  great  fringe  of  starvation  and  misery  which  lies  all  about 
London,  but  more  especially  at  the  £ast-cud.  People  wbo  are  ont 
of  work  and  starving  do  not  want  amusement,  not  even  of  the  highest 
kind ;  still  less  do  they  want  University  extension.  Therefore,  as 
regards  the  Palace,  let  us  forget  for  a  while  the  miserable  condition 
of  the  very  poor  who  live  in  East  London ;  we  are  concerned  only 
with  the  well-fed,  those  who  arc  iu  steady  work,  the  respectable 
artisans  and  pctits  eommU,  the  artists  in  the  hundred  little  iudustriea 
which  are  carried  on  in  the  East-end;  those,  in  fact,  who  have  already 
acquired  some  power  of  enjoyment  because  they  are  separated  by  ft  »cn- 
sible  distance  from  their  hand-to-mouth  brothers  and  sisters,  and  are 
pretty  certain  to-day  that  they  will  have  enough  to  eat  to-morrow.   It  it 
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for  these,  aud  such  &a  thcae,  that  the  Palace  will  be  established.  It  is 
to  contain:  (1)  class-ruoms,  where  all  kinds  of  study  can  be  carried 
on ;  (3)  concert-rooms ;  (3)  conversation-rooms ;  (4)  a  gymnasium ; 
(h)  a  library ;  and  lastly,  a  wmtcr  garden.  lu  other  words,  it  is  to 
be  an  institution  which  will  recognize  the  fact,  that  for  some  of  tlioso 
who  have  to  work  all  day  at,  perhaps,  nacongcnial  aud  tedious  labour, 
the  best  form  of  recreation  may  be  study  aud  intellectual  effort ;  while 
for  others,  that  is  to  say,  for  the  great  majority — music,  reading, 
tobacco,  and  rest  wilt  be  desired.  Let  us  be  under  no  illusions  as  to 
the  aup[]Oscd.  thirst  for  knowledge.  Those  who  desire  to  learn  arc 
even  in  youth  always  a  minority.  How  many  men  do  we  know,  among 
our  own  friends,  who  have  ever  set  themselves  to  learn  anything  since 
they  left  school?  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  working 
man,  any  more  than  the  merchaut-man  or  the  clcrk-mau,  or  the 
tradesman,  is  ardently  desirous  of  learning.  But  there  will  always 
be  a  few ;  and  especially  there  arc  the  young  whu  would  fain,  if  they 
could,  make  a  ladder  of  learning,  and  so,  as  has  ever  been  the  goodly 
and  godly  custom  in  this  realm  of  Kugland,  mount  unto  higher  things. 
The  Palace  of  the  People  would  be  incomplete  indeed  if  it  gave  no 
assistance  to  ambitious  youths.  Next  to  the  classes  in  literature  and 
science  come  those  in  music  aud  painting.  There  is  no  reason  what- 
ever  why  the  Palace  should  not  include  an  academy  of  music,  an 
academy  of  arts,  and  an  academy  of  acting  :  in  a  few  months  after  its 
establishment  it  should  have  its  own  choir,  its  own  orchestra,  its  own 
concerts,  its  own  opera,  and  its  own  theatre,  with  a  company  formed 
of  its  own  alumni.  Aud  in  a  year  or  two  it  should  have  its  own 
exhibition  of  paintings,  drawings,  and  sculpture.  As  regards  the 
simpler  amusements,  there  must  be  rooms  where  the  men  can  smoke, 
aud  others  where  the  girls  aud  women  can  work,  read,  and  talk  ; 
there  mnst  be  a  debating  society  for  questions,  social  and  political, 
but  especially  the  former  ;  there  must  be  a  dancing  school,  and  a  ball 
once  every  week,  all  the  year  round ;  it  should  be  possible  to  convert 
the  great  hall  into  either  theatre^  concert-room,  or  ball-room ;  there 
must  be  a  bar  for  beer  as  well  as  for  coQcc,  and  at  a  price  calculated 
so  as  to  pay  just  the  hare  expenses;  there  must  be  a  library  and 
writing-room,  and  the  winter  garden  must  be  a  place  where  the 
women  and  children  can  come  in  the  daytime  while  the  men  are  at 
work.  One  thing  must  be  kept  out  of  the  place :  there  must  not  be 
allowed  to  grow  up  in  tbc  minds  even  of  the  most  suspicious,  the 
least  jealousy  that  religious  influences  are  at  work  ;  more  than  this, 
the  institution  must  be  carefully  watched  to  prevent  the  rise  of  such 
a  suspicion ;  religious  controversy  must  be  kept  ont  of  the  debating- 
room,  and  even  in  the  conversation -rooms  there  ought  to  be  power  to 
exclude  a  man  who  makes  himself  ofiensive  by  the  exhibition  and 
parade  of  his  religions  or  irreligious  opinions. 

As  for  the  teaching  of  the  classes,  wc  must  look  for  voluntary  work 
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rather  than  to  &  great  endowment.  The  history  of  the  College  in 
Great  Ormond  Street  shows  how  much  may  be  done  by  uupaid 
labour,  and  I  do  not  thiuk  it  too  much  to  expect  that  the  Palace  of 
the  People  may  he  started  by  unpaid  teachers  in  every  branch  of 
science  aud  art :  morcorer,  as  regards  selcncc,  history  and  language, 
the  University  Extension  Society  will  probably  find  the  stafi*.  There 
most  be,  however,  Tolunteers,  women  as  well  as  men,  to  teach  singing, 
music,  dancing,  sewing,  acting,  speaking,  drawing,  painting,  carving, 
modelling,  and  many  other  things.  This  kind  of  help  should  only  be 
wanted  at  the  outset,  because,  before  long,  all  the  art  departments 
ought  to  be  conducted  by  ex-students  who  have  become  in  their  lura 
teachers ;  they  should  be  paid,  but  not  ou  the  Wcst>cnd  scale,  from  feo« 
—so  that  the  schools  may  support  themselves.  Let  us  not  give  more 
than  is  necessary :  for  every  class  aud  every  course  there  should  be 
some  kind  of  fee,  though  a  liberal  system  of  small  scholarships  ahoold 
encourage  the  students,  and  tliere  should  be  the  power  of  remitting 
fees  in  certain  cases.  As  for  the  ditticuUy  of  starting  the  classes,  I 
think  that  the  assistance  of  Board  School  masters,  foremen  of 
works,  Sunday  schools,  the  political  clubs,  and  debating  eocieties, 
should  be  in\'ited;  and  that  bcsidoii  small  scholarslupB,  substantial 
prises  of  musical  and  mathematical  instrumeuta,  books,  artists' 
materials,  and  so  forth,  should  be  offered,  with  the  glory  of  public 
exhibition  and  public  performances.  After  the  first  year  there 
should  be  nothing  exhibited  in  the  Palace  except  work  done  ia  the 
classes,  and  no  pcrfurmances  of  music  or  of  plays  should  be  given  but 
by  the  students  themselves. 

There  has  beea  going  on  in  Philadelphia  for  the  last  two 
years  an  experiment,  conducted  by  Mr.  Charles  Lelauil,  whose 
sagacious  aud  active  mind  is  as  pleased  to  be  engaged  upou  things  prae- 
iXceX  as  upon  the  construction  of  humorous  poems.  Ho  has  founded, 
and  now  conducts  personally,  an  academy  for  the  teaching  of  the  minor 
arts :  be  gets  shop  girb,  work  girls,  factory  girls,  boys  and  young 
xaeu  of  all  classes  together,  and  ho  teaches  them  how  to  make 
things,  pretty  things,  artistic  things.  "  Nothing,*'  he  writes  to 
me,  '*  can  describe  the  joy  which  fills  a  poor  girl's  mind  when  she 
finds  that  she,  too,  possesses  and  can  exercise  a  real  accomplishment.'' 
He  takes  them  as  ignorant,  perhaps — but  I  have  no  means  of  com- 
paring— as  the  Loudon  factory  girl,  the  girl  of  freedom,  the  girl 
with  the  fringe — aud  he  shows  them  how  to  du  crewcl-work,  fret- 
work, brass-work;  how  to  carve  in  wood;  how  to  design;  how  io 
draw — he  maintains  that  it  is  possible  to  teach  nearly  every  one  to 
draw ;  how  to  make  aud  ornament  leather  work,  boxes,  rolls,  aud  all 
kinds  of  pretty  things  in  leather.  What  has  been  done  in  Philadelphia 
amounts,  in  fact,  to  this  :  that  one  man  who  loves  his  brother  man  ia 
bringing  pnr]>ose,  brightness,  and  hope  into  tliousands  of  lives  pre- 
viously made  dismal  by  hard  and  monotonous  work ;  he  has  put  new 
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anri  higher  tbonghts  into  their  hearts  ;  he  ha?  introduced  the  discipline 
of  methodical  traiaing ;  be  has  awakened  in  them  the  sense  of  beauty. 
Snch  a  man  is  nothing  less  than  a  benefactor  to  humanity.  Let  ns 
follow  his  example  in  the  Palace  of  the  People. 

I  venture,  further,  to  cxpreu  my  strong  conviction  that  the  success 
of  the  Palace  will  depend  entirely  upon  its  being  governed,  vithin 
limits  at  first,  but  these  limits  constantly  broadening,  by  the  people 
themselves.  If  they  think  the  Palace  is  a  trap  to  catch  them,  and 
make  them  sober,  good,  religious  and  temperate,  there  will  be  an  end. 
In  the  first  place,  therefore,  there  must  be  a  real  clement  of  the 
working  man  upon  the  council ;  there  must  be  real  working  men  on 
every  sub>committee  or  branch ;  the  studcuts  must  be  wholly  recruited 
from  the  working  classes  ;  and  gradually  the  council  must  be 
elected  by  the  people  who  use  the  Palace.  Fortunately,  there  would 
be  no  difliculty  at  the  outset  in  introducing  this  element,  l)ecause  the 
great  factories  and  breweries  in  the  neighbourhood  might  be  asked 
each  to  elect  one  or  more  representatives  to  sit  upon  the  council 
of  the  new  University.  It  "  goes  without  saying,"  that  the  poUoe 
work,  the  maintenance  of  order,  the  out-kicking  of  offenders,  must 
be  mlao  entirely  managed  by  a  voluntary  corps  of  efficient  working 
men.  Hows  there  will  undoubtedly  l>c,  since  wc  arc  all  of  us,  even 
the  working  man,  human ;  but  there  need  be  no  scandals. 

I  must  not  go  on,  though  there  is  so  much  to  be  said.  I  see  before 
OS  in  the  immediate  future  a  vast  University  whose  home  is  in  the 
Mile  End  Hoad ;  but  it  has  affiliated  colleges  in  all  the  suburbs,  so  that 
even  poor,  dismal,  uncared-for  Hoxton  shall  no  longer  be  neglected  ; 
the  graduates  of  tlile  University  arc  the  men  and  women  whose 
lives,  now  unlovely  and  dismal,  shall  be  made  beautiful  for  them  by 
their  studies,  and  their  heavy  eyca  uplifted  to  meet  the  sunlight ;  the 
subjects  of  examination  shall  be,  first,  the  arts  of  every  kind  :  so 
that  unless  a  man  have  neither  eyes  to  see  nor  hand  to  work  with, 
be  may  here  find  something  or  other  which  lie  may  leara  to  do ; 
and  next,  the  games,  sports,  and  amusements  with  which  we  cheat 
the  weariness  of  leisure  and  court  the  joy  of  exercising  brain  and 
wit  and  strength.  From  the  crowded  class-rooms  I  hear  already 
the  busy  hum  of  those  who  learn  and  those  who  teach.  Outside, 
in  the  street,  are  those — a  vast  multitude  to  be  sure — who  are  too 
lazy  and  too  sluggish  of  brain  to  learn  anything  :  but  these,  too, 
will  flock  into  the  Palace  presently  to  sit^  talk,  and  argue  in  the 
smoking-rooms ;  to  read  In  the  library ;  to  see  the  students'  pictures 
upon  the  walls  ;  to  listen  to  the  student*'  orchestra,  discoursing  such 
music  as  they  have  never  dreamed  of  before ;  to  look  on  while  Her 
Majesty's  Servants  of  the  People's  Palace  jierform  a  play,  and  to  hear 
the  bright-eyed  girls  sing  madrigals. 

Waltek  Besant. 
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THE   CHURCHES  XND  THE   IDEAL  OF 
RELIGION. 


THE  people  of  England  &com  to  be  at  last  awakcuiug  to  the  truth 
that  to  have  a  church  or  churches  is  not  the  same  thing  as 
to  have  a  religion.  Churches  are  that  religion  may  be  realized,  but 
it  does  not  follov  that  to  multiply  or  enlarge  churches  is  to  realize 
religion.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  po&tnible  by  having  too  much  church 
to  have  too  little  religion;  the  most  perfectly  organized  and 
administered  eccleslasticism  may  but  effectually  imprison  the  living 
Spirit  of  God,  The  churches  are  the  meausj  but  religion  is  the 
end ;  and  if  they,  instead  of  being  well  coutcnt  to  be  and  to  be 
held  means,  good  in  the  degree  of  their  fitness  and  efHciencyj  regard 
and  give  themselves  out  as  ends,  then  they  become  simply  the  most 
irreligious  of  institutions,  mischievous  in  the  very  degree  of  their 
power.  Religion  is  too  rich  and  varied  a  thing  to  be  capable  of 
incorporation  in  any  one  church,  or  even  in  all  the  churches ;  and 
the  church  that  claims  to  be  able  to  embody  it,  whether  for  a  people 
or  for  humanity,  but  shows  the  poverty  and  impotence  of  its  own 
religious  ideal.  It  is  a  small  thing,  nay  more  an  easy  thing,  for  a 
church  to  make  out  its  historical  continuity  and  catholicity — that  is 
only  a  matter  of  defl  criticism  and  courageous  argument ;  but  it  is  a 
great  thing  for  any  church  to  have  created  or  to  be  creating  a 
society  correspondent  to  the  ideal  of  Christ. 

Now,  the  truth  that  seems  to  be  breaking  upon  the  English  ])eople 
is  this — that  they  have  still  to  set  abont  the  realization  of  this 
ideal,  and  that  to  accomplish  it  they  must  take  some  higher  and 
nobler  way  than  the  ancient  one  of  founding  and  maintaining  churches. 
What  makes  us  feel  so  distant  from  the  religion  of  Christ,  is  not 
the  amount  of  belligcrout  and  most  audible  unbelief,  both  of  the 
critical  and  uncritical  onlcr ;  nor  the  relatively,  and  to  many  good 
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people  disbcartcmiigly,  small  uunibcr  of  cliurcb-gocrs ;  nor  the  failure 
of  miasiouary  zeal  to  keep  pace  with  the  increase  of  the  population 
and  ita  aggregation  ia  large  toTos ;  but  something  more  radical  than 
any  one  or  than  all  of  these — the  small  degree  lu  which  the  CliristiaA 
ideal  has  been  the  constitutive  and  regulative  idea  of  the  State  and 
society  in  England.  We  have  suddenly  become  conscious  that  our 
legislation  and  civilization  have  been  too  little  penetrated  by  the  spirit 
of  Christ,  while  so  pcn-adcd  and  dominated  by  the  spirit  of 
selfishness,  that  they  have  been  making  heathens  faster  and  more 
effectually  than  the  churchca  have  been  able  to  make  Christians. 
Hie  Church,  satisfied  with  what  the  State  has  done  for  it,  has 
forgotten  to  demand  justice  for  the  people^  and  so  the  people  are  being 
lost  to  the  church  through  the  action  of  anti-Christian  principles  in 
eociety  and  the  State.  It  is  easy  to  be  indiscriminate,  to  speak 
irithout  measure  as  to  the  rights  of  property  being  the  wrongs  of 
man ;  but  evidences,  too  many  to  be  enumerated,  prove  that  property 
and  privilege  have  been  so  conceived  and  guarded  as  to  help  in  the  pro- 
dnction  of  certain  great  social  disasters  and  dangers.  The  idea  that 
the  men  who  could  best  assert  their  rights  had  the  most  rights  to 
aasert,  has  been  too  potent  a  factor  in  the  creation  of  our  social 
order,  and  may  yet  b^et  a  reaction  of  the  sort  men  call  revolution. 
The  converse,  indeed,  were  more  of  a  Christian  principle — those  least 
able  to  assert  their  rights  have,  if  not  most  rights  to  be  asserted, 
most  need  for  their  assertion  ;  for  the  things  they  claim  in  weakness 
are  the  duties  of  those  in  power.  And  as  religion  is  most  jealous 
about  the  performance  of  these  duties,  the  church  that  neglects  their 
enforcement  abdicates  its  truest  social  function.  And  it  is  because 
there  has  been  such  neglect  in  England  that  we  are  face  to  face  with 
so  many  grave  problems — political,  social,  religious.  We  hare  in  our 
midst  outcast  masses,  multitudes  who  have  lapsed  into  something 
worse  than  heathenism,  into  merest  savagery ;  and  have  done  so 
not  through  lack  of  religious  agencies,  hut  simply  through  lack  of 
religion,  the  absence  or  inaction  of  the  higher  Christian  ideals  in  the 
mind,  heart,  and  couscicnA  of  the  body  politic.  The  worst  depravity, 
because  the  least  open  to  reproof  or  change,  is  not  the  depravity  of 
the  Individual,  but  of  the  class  or  State ;  and  the  church,  while  doing 
xealous  battle  against  the  less,  has  too  much  forgotten  the  greater. 
And  now  it  is  seen  that  neglect  brings  the  inevitable  retribution. 
Our  outcast  are  our  lapsed  classes,  and  it  is  easier  to  teach  religtotr 
to  the  heathen  than  to  restore  the  lapsed.  There  is  less  hope  of  a 
debased  civilization  than  of  the  rudest  and  frankest  naturalism. 

The  judgment  expressed  in  these  sentences  may  be  thought  too 
sweeping ;'  yet,  howcTcr  much  he  may  be  inclined  to  qualify  it,  no 
thoughtful  Christian  man  can  regard  the  religious  condition  of  the 
English   people    with    a    light    or   satistied    heart.     Of  course,    a 
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determined  optimism  can  find  mncli  to  say  in  its  ovn  behalf.  It 
can  reckon  up  the  aams  spent  on  building  charches^  supplementing 
Atipends,  founding  and  m&intaintng  religious  Louses  and  iustitutions, 
prosecuting  missionary  enterprises  at  home  and  abroad  ;  and  may 
victoriously  argue  that  these  sums  arc  so  immense  as  to  prove  the 
spirit  of  faith  to  be  a  living  aud  zealuus  spirit,  devoted  and  self- 
sacrifictDg.  It  can  also  appeal  to  the  multitude  of  beneficent 
agencies  and  hcucvolcut  institutions  worked  by  the  churches;  aud 
may  veraciously  cuough  affirm  that  without  them  the  hand  of  charity 
and  generous  helpfulness  would  be  almost,  if  not  altogether, 
paral}'zcd.  But  the  point  is — gi'ant  these  and  many  similar  things 
true,  ought  they  to  satisfy  the  Christian  conscience  ?  or  ought  they 
not  rather  to  ftU  it  with  deep  dissatisfaction  ?  For  what  does  the 
existence  of  so  much  destitution,  depravity,  utter  and  shameless 
godlessness,  mean  ?  That  the  State  is  to  tlie  degree  that  they  exist 
not  only  imperfectly  Christian,  but  really  un-Chri»tian;  that,  so  far 
as  they  were  preventable.  Church  aud  State  have  alike  been,  where 
their  obligations  were  highest,  foi^ctful  of  them  or  unequal  to  their 
performance.  To  cure  an  evil  is  a  less  excellent  thing  than  to 
prevent  it ;  and  few  things  fill  the  heart  with  deeper  pity  than  the 
thought  that  evils  are  which  ought  not  to  have  been,  and  would  not 
have  been,  if  the  Christian  religion  Lad  so  reigned  as  to  bo  sovereign 
in  this  realm.  This  is  a  sad  and  humiliating  reflection  to  men  who 
believe  that  Christianity  is  of  God,  instituted  by  Him  that  His  will 
might  be  done  on  earth  aa  it  is  done  iu  heaven.  Centuries  indeed 
are  little  to  God;  but  they  arc  much  to  man.  The  thousand 
years  that  are  but  a  moment  iu  the  presence  of  His  Eternal  Being, 
are  a  Urge  fraction  of  the  period  allotted  to  humanity.  Loss  of 
good  is  to  it  an  irretrievable  loss;  and  the  happiness  of  ages  to  come 
can  never  bless  hapless  ages  that  Lave  passed  and  perished.  And  if 
Christianity  has,  in  the  course  of  its  history,  not  done  all  the  good  it 
was  intended  to  do,  and  so  ought  to  have  done,  theu  the  result  has 
been  an  absolute  loss  to  man ;  the  possible  best  has  not  been  readied 
by  Lira,  the  best  possible  has  not  been  done  by  it. 

NoW|  it  is  because  our  religion  has  not  prevented  or  remedied  in 
the  measure  man  had  a  right  to  expect  the  evils  from  which  ho 
suffers,  that  it  meets  with  so  much  neglect  and  op])Osition.  Our 
modern  Socialisms,  NihiUsms,  Secularisms,  and  such-like,  have  a 
reason  for  their  being ;  they  Lave  not  risen  without  cause.  In  the 
polemical  method  and  by  the  polemical  spirit  they  can  be  easily 
dealt  with;  in  the  supple  and  dexterous  hands  of  an  apologetical 
protagonist  they  can  be  made  to  look  void  of  iutcllcctual  strength,  full 
of  political  and  economical  ^immoralities.  But  it  is  a  small  thing  to 
expose  their  mental  or  moral  crudities — that  in  no  way  ends  their 
beiug  or  prevents  their  rise;  it  is  a  greater  thing  to  inquire,  Wliy 
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they  are? — what  arc  the  causes  and  conditions  of  their  existence? — 
for  to  aak  this,  may  be  tu  fmd  a  way  to  prevent  their  formation  and 
growth.  They  are  but  symptoms  of  a  disease ;  cure  the  disease  and 
the  symptoms  will  cease.  Now,  these  Nihillsins  and  Sccnlartsma  of 
oun  hare  been  born  of  the  sense  of  evils  rfli^on  ought  to  have 
mitigated  or  remedied,  but  has  not.  In  despair  of  help  from  their 
natural  helper,  men  have  takcu  counsel  with  despair.  In  our  anti- 
religious  movements  there  is  a  dangerous  fanaticism,  the  child  of 
paasioUf  not  of  thought.  The  unbelief  the  Churches  have  to  fear  is 
not  a  thing  of  the  critical  or  rebellious  reason,  but  of  the  hate 
begotten  of  disappointed  hopes.  And  because  the  hopes  were 
legitimate,  the  disappointment  is  natural.  The  poor  were  right  in 
expecting  help  from  religion,  in  bcIieTiug  that  ito  mission  was  to  lift 
them  out  of  their  poverty,  to  make  an  end  of  the  chiirities  that  arc 
the  luxuries  of  the  rich  and  the  miseries  |of  the  ])oor,  and  to  create 
a  society  where  freedom,  justice,  and  plenty  were  to  rcigu.  But  the 
people  are  wrong  in  making  their  revolt  against  religion,  rather  than 
against  the  causes  and  conditions  which  have  hindered  its  realization. 
^Vhat  they  need  is,  not  its  destruction  bat  its  emancipation ;  to 
destroy  it  were  to  destroy  the  only  foundation  on  which  a  society, 
which  shall  be  a  free  and  ordered  brotherhood,  can  be  built ;  to 
emancipate  it  were  to  set  all  its  ideal  principlea  free  for  creative 
and  iucorporative  action  in  society  and  the  State.  An  order  that  is 
not  moral  can  only  be  one  based  on  force  and  maintained  by 
despotism ;  an  order  that  is  moral  mnst  be  based  on  religion  and 
maintained  by  the  principles  that  create  and  work  through  free  men. 
Kere,  then,  there  is  raised  a  question  of  the  decpent  interest : 
How,  or  under  what  conditions,  can  religion  be  made  most  active 
and  authoritative  among  a  people  ?  What  agencies  or  forms  do  its 
ideals  need  that  they  may  work  most  creatively  and  towards  com- 
pletest  embodiment  ?  This  question  does  not  so  much  concern  the 
relations  of  Church  and  State  as  the  far  more  radical  and  detcnni- 
native  one  as  to  the  relations  of  Church  and  Religion.  There  are  no 
controversies  so  wearisome  and  iufructuous  as  our  ecclesiastical,  but 
no  problems  of  so  vital  and  universal  interest  as  uur  religious ;  and 
here  we  so  touch  the  heart  of  the  matter  that  our  ecclesiastical  is 
sublimed  into  our  most  living  religious  question.  In  seeking  the 
reasons  why  the  State,  the  civilization,  and  the  society  of  Jtlngland 
arc  not  so  Christian  as  they  ought  to  be,  wc  cannot  escape  asking 
whether  blame  attaches  to  the  churches  ?  Proofs  of  historical  con- 
tinuity and  catholicity  are  but  sad  playthings  for  the  iugenions 
intellect  when  urged  in  behalf  of  churches  confronted  by  such  in- 
vincible evidences  of  failure  as  are  the  miseries,  the  sins,  the  poverty 
and  want,  the  heathenisms  and  civilized  savageries  of  to-day.  To 
find  the   eaoses  of  this  failure  in  the  wickedness   of  man,  were  to 
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make  it  stronger  than  tbc  religion ;  to  find  tbem  in  the  religion 
were  to  charge  it  with  iuhcrctit  weakness.  13ut  to  seek  these  causes 
in  the  Churches  is  to  ask  whether  they  have  fulfilled  their  mission? 
— vbcthcr  they  have  understood  the  mission  they  were  to  fulfil  ?  In 
other  words,  whether  they  have  l)eeu  so  posscsaed  witli  the  ideal  of 
religion  as  to  lire  for  it  and  it  only,  as  to  interpret  it  in  the  fittest 
forms  aud  speech,  and  work  for  its  realization  in  the  best  po&aible 
ways  ?     In  these  questions  we  have  the  problem  of  this  paper. 


The  problem,  as  now  stated,  raises  indeed  the  question  of  polity, 
but  not  in  a  form  that  requires  detailed  discussion,  or  any  aLtcmpt 
At  historical  criticism  or  adjudication  between  the  claims  of  the  rival 
systems.  All  that  is  here  necessary  is  to  dctcrmnic  the  relation 
between  the  religious  ideal  and  the  political  form,  which  is  the 
vehicle  or  medium  through  which  it  is  translated  into  reality.  Tbe 
vital  qut'stions  in  religion  relate  either  to  theology  or  polity,  aud 
these  form  so  real  and  linng  a  unity  that  the  one  may  bo  regarded 
as  the  oi^auism  or  bo<ly  through  which  the  life  or  spirit  of  tfae 
other  is  expressed  and  realized  in  the  tield  of  personal  and  collec- 
tive history.  In  theology  the  main  matter  is,  how  arc  we  to  con- 
ceive the  truth  ?  tint  in  polity,  how  can  we  best  translate  it  into 
concrete  and  living  forms  ?  In  the  former  we  are  coucerned  with 
Ihp  ideal  contents  aud  aims  of  religion,  but  iu  the  l&ttur  with  the 
means  and  methods  of  realization.  If  the  place  and  relation  of 
ecclesiastical  polity  be  so  conceived,  then  its  fundamental  questions 
will  touch  the  ideal  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  actual  on  the  other ; 
will  bring  ns  face  to  face  on  the  one  side  with  the  idea  of  religion, 
and  on.  the  other  with  the  forma  in  which  it  can  best  be  embodied, 
the  institutions  through  which  it  can  be  most  completely  realized. 
For  a  polity  to  fail  to  undcrstaud  the  spirit  and  purpose  of  religioa 
ia  to  fail  throughout ;  to  succeed  anywhere  it  must  succeed  here.  To 
express  a  true  theology  in  a  living  polity  is,  as  it  were,  to  charge  a 
system  with  the  quickening  aud  plastic  potcueics  that  can  make 
man  live  after  the  mind  and  aa  the  image  of  God. 

But  if  thcologr  and  polity  be  so  related,  then  the  one  must  be 
stuilied  and  interpreted  through  the  other,  because  it  is  necessary 
that  they  in  character  aud  quality  correspond  throughout.  Out  of 
the  idea  of  the  religiun  the  notion  of  the  polity  ought  to  grow  ;  to 
find  the  one  is  to  determine  the  other.  This  point  of  view 
•will  enable  us  the  better  cither  to  appraise  or  comprchcud  Ihc  more 
familiar  methods  followed  in  discussions  on  this  field.  These  methodsi 
which,  though  distinct,  do  not  necessarily  exclude  each  other,  may  be 
described  as  the  Biblical,  the  Fhilusophical,  the  Political,  and  tbo 
Historical,  but  each  assumes  or  implies  some  underlying  and  deter- 
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minative  conceptioa  which  gives  all   their  rclovaoce  or  cogency  to 
its   argnmcuts.       This    (Icc[>cr    conception    indeed    determines    the 
method  to  be  used,  whether  one  or  more  is  to  be  followed^  and  on 
which  the  stress  is  to  lie.     Thus  the  Biblical  rocthod,  building  on  a 
large  doctrine  as  to  the  Bible  aud  the  significance  of  the  institu- 
tions it  describes^  either  makes  the   Mosaic  state  the  ideal  which 
religious    men    ought    to    seek    resolutely  to    realize    in    a   hagio- 
cncj  or  hierocracy  ;   or  it  erects   the  apostolic  churches  into  the 
perfect  aud  permanent   model  which   all  Tnturc  Christian  societies 
ought  to  copy  and  reproduce.     By  this  method  the  polities  of  Rome 
and  Geuera,  of  the  Anglican  and  the  Independent  communities^  have 
alike  been  defended.     The  Philosophical  method,  implying  an  exactly 
antithetical    Biblical  doctrine,    works   constructively  from    a    given 
principle  or  scries  of  premisses,  say  the  idea  of  law  or  order,  which 
may  be  made  to  vindicate  a   papal,  episcopal,  or  presbyterian  polity, 
according  as  the  thinker  conceives  the  monarchical,  the  aristocratical, 
or  the  republican   the  most  perfect  form  of  government,  most  able 
to    create    order,   to    exercise    aud   develop   the  noblest   life.     The 
Political  method  is  indifferent  or  even  hostile  to  all  arguments  that 
assume  an  absolute  standard  or  permanent  divine  ndc,  and  bnilds  on 
expediency  and  prescriptive  right.      It  was  the  characteristic  creation 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  which,  as  became  an  age  that  had  lost  all 
faith  in  the  Idealj  cultivated   the  happy  optimism  that  identified  the 
actual  with  the  rational,  and,  as  a  consequence,  resisted  all  change  as 
bad,  standing  strong   in  the   conviction    that  there  was  no  proof  of 
right  like  the  fact  of  possession.     But  there  are  many  lofty  and 
proud  spirits  who  hate  expediency,  and  believe  tliat  in  matters  of 
religion  the  only  valid  rights  are   divine;  and  to  them  the  historical 
method  has  oiTcrcd  a  more  excellent  and  agreeable  way.     They  have 
formulated  to  themselves,  on  the  one  side,  a  narrow  theory  of  history  ; 
and,   on  the   other,  as  the  mental  basis  of  all    their  work,  a  large 
supernaturalism,  which  made  light  of  impossibilities  and  turned  so 
mnch  of  the  religious  society  as  was  constituted  on  given  political 
lines,  and  stood  in  a  given  succession,  as  the  one  church  of  Christ ; 
and  have    then,  by  the  help    of    a   minute    and  curious,    though 
not    scientific    or    open-minded  scholarship,   laboured    to    represent 
this    church  of  theirs  us  iu&tituted    of  God,  governed   and  inspired 
by  Him,  secured  from  the  moment  of  creation  till  now  in  continuous 
being  and  octivity  by  the  orders  and  iusti-umcuts,  symbols,  and  sacra- 
ments that  were  the  conditions  of  Uls  presence  and  the  media  of 
His  grace. 

Now  these  differences  of  method  arc  not  arbitrary  or  accidental ; 
they  are  the  result  of  the  underlying  differences  uf  thought  or  belief, 
of  theolc^  and  religious  ideal.  As  this  is,  so  must  the  polity  be ;  it 
is  the  men  who  have  no  religious  ideal  that  have  no  ideal  of  polity,  who 
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without  any  preference  for  what,  onght  to  be,  accept  what  is  and  defend 
it  Ba  ultogelbcr  of  man,  yet  an  good  as  if  it  Mcre  altogcihcr  of  God. 
The  men,  indeed,  who  hare  most  differed  in  method  have  often  seemed 
to  agree  in  end ;  those  who  have  used,  and  those  who  have  most  deeply 
despisedfthe  argument  from  ex|>cdieucy  Lave  stood  often  togethcrwichin 
thepaleof  the  same  Church,  exponents  and  defenders  of  the  name  polity. 
Bat  the  association  was  accidental,  the  agrcomeat  only  apparent,  mask- 
ing the  utmost  distance  and  dissonance  of  spirit.  The  Church  defended 
by  arguments  from  expediency  is  nu  city  uf  God,  no  ideal  of  the 
Eternal  realized  in  time;  the  Church  defended  by  the  claims  of 
divine  right  and  authority  must  be  of  divine  institution  and 
guidance  to  be  a  Church  at  all.  The  man  who  sees  in  the  Church 
a  department  of  the  State,  nnd  the  man  who  regards  it  as  a  direct 
and  miraculous  creation  of  God,  miraculously  governed,  may  by  the 
irony  of  circumstances  be  ecclesiastical  brethren,  but  in  the  region 
of  fundamental  belief  they  are  fundamentally  opposed,  their  only 
possible  attitude  to  each  other  being  one  of  radical  disagreement  and 
contradiction. 

This,  then,  brings  out  the  point  to  be  here  emphasized :  in  all 
such  discussions  the  really  cardinal  matter  is  the  underlying  con- 
ception, the  determinative  principle  or  idea,  the  idea  of  religion. 
The  ulUmate  questions  iu  ecclesiastical  polity  arc  religious.  What 
lias  to  be  dealt  with,  is  not  so  much  opposed  political  systems  as 
religious  conceptions  fundamentally  difi'creut  and  distinct,  llut  this 
position  involves  another :  the  fundamental  is  the  creative  and 
regnlative,  or  constitutive  idea,  which  means  that  the  Church  must 
be  construed  through  the  religion,  not  the  religion  through  the 
Church.  The  one  must  harmonize  with  the  other,  but  the  creative 
and  normative  idea  is  the  religion,  the  Church  the  created  and 
accordant.  And  the  latter  must  agree  with  the  former,  in  order 
that  it  may  be  its  interpreter,  the  agent  or  medium  for  ita  realiza- 
tion. £ut  this  again  determines  the  order  of  our  subsequent  dis- 
cosuons  :  we  must  discover  and  define  the  idea  of  religion  that 
V8  may  lind  the  ideal  which  has  to  be  realized.  And  oneo  we  have 
found  it,  we  shall  be  in  a  position  to  discuss  and,  if  possible,  determine 
what  kind  or  order  of  polity  or  institution  will  best  work  its 
realization. 

Of  the  idea  or  nature  of  religion  an  cxhaustire  discussion  is  not 
here  possible  ;  the  doctrine  and  its  implicates  must  simply  Iw  stated 
in  the  most  general  way.  Well,  then,  religion  is  here  conccivctl 
neither  as  knowledge,  whether  described  with  Jacobi  as  faith,  or  with 
Schelling  as  intuition,  or  with  Ucgcl  as  thought ;  nor  aa  feeling, 
whether  it  be,  aa  with  Schleiermaclier,  the  feeliug  of  dependence,  or  as 
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witii  the  author  of  "  Natur&l  Rdi^on/'  of  admiration,  or  as  vith  Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer,  uf  wonder ;  tiar  as  a  sort  of  truusfigarcd  morality, 
wbether  it  i)e  represented,  as  with  Lcssing,  as  a  species  of  objective 
coQscicuoe  meant  to  hasteu  the  birth  and  action  of  the  subjective^  or 
with  Kaut  as  duty  apprehended  as  a  divine  command,  or  with  Maltheir 
Arnold,  as ''morality  touched  by  emotion."  Keligionisno  one  of  these, 
yet  it  is  all  of  these — audsoiuetbtug  more.  £lach  of  these  defioitioos 
ii  simple  only  bo  long  as  there  is  no  analysis ;  but  under  analysis  thqy 
one  and  all  become  as  complex  as  the  very  notion  they  seek  to  define. 
Bdigion,  indeed,  is  too  lai^  and  rich  a  thing  to  be  defined  by  any 
single  term  or  reduced  to  any  single  element,  whether  iutellcctual, 
emotiona],  or  moral ;  it  too  completely  covers  and  comprehends  tbe 
whole  nature  of  man  to  be  denoted  by  a  name  borrowed  from  a 
section  of  his  experience,  or  firom  one  department  of  his  rational 
activity.  And  so  one  may  say  that  these  definitions,  taken  together, 
would  give  a  better  idea  of  religion  than  taken  singly  or  in  isohition. 
There  can  be  no  religion  without  thought,  for  a  man  must  conceive 
an  object  before  be  can  sustain  any  rational  relation  to  it ;  not  to 
think  is  to  be  without  reason,  and  where  no  reason  is  no  religion 
can  be.  Nor  can  it  be  without  feeling,  for  feeling,  though  distiu- 
gnisbable,  is  inseparable  from  thought.  If  wc  think,  we  must  feel; 
if  we  feel,  wc  are  conscious  first  of  ourselves  as  subject,  and  next  of 
a  not-ourselves  or  object,  and  it  depends  on  how  we  conceive  the 
object  whether  our  feeling  be  one  of  dependence,  admiratioQ,  or 
wonder,  or  an  emotion  higher  and  comprehensive  of  all  the  three.  Nor 
etn  religion  exist  apart  from  conduct  or  conscience,  for  man  cannot 
nmeeive  himself  standing  in  a  relation  to  a  supernatural  or  a 
supreme  power  without  feeling  himself  constrained  t^  act  cither  in 
harmony  with  or  in  apposition  to  it,  aud  to  judge  his  actions  cither 
with  approval  or  the  rcvcrsa  And  this  involves  the  direct  discipline 
of  the  moral  nature  and  the  exercise  of  the  moral  judgment. 

Where  the  product  includes  in  an  equal  degree  intellectual,  emo- 
tional, and  moral  elements,  it  cannot  be  traced  to  the  sole  causation 
of  either  the  intellect,  or  the  heart,  or  the  conscience.  We  must 
find,  then,  a  notion  of  religion  large  enongh  to  oomprcbcud  these 
varied  elements,  able  also  to  bind  tlicm  into  organic  and  living  unity. 
Now,  if  we  look  out  for  the  most  general  characteristic  common  to  all 
ikitlu,  wc  would  say,  that  iu  religion  man  conceives  and  realizes  him- 
self not  as  a  mere  sensuous  and  mortal  individual,  but  as  spirit  and 
fiOQWiions  spirit,  who  has  overcome,  or  is  endeavouring  to  overcome, 
tbe  contradictions  within  his  owu  nature,  and  between  it  and  the  order 
or  sy*tt.'m  under  and  within  which  he  lives.  But  so  to  conceive  him- 
self is  t<j  be  fur  himself  not  simply  a  transitory  detached  or  isolated 
tndividnal,  but  a  unit  who  is  a  member  of  an  organic  whole,  a  being 
with   uiiivcTBal  affinities,  and   relations  both  to  the    seen  and  the 
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unseen^vbetbcr  the  unseen  be  conceived  as  tlie  magic  present  in  a  fetishj 
or  as  collective  Immaoity  in  its  past  aud  future,  or  as  an  uDknown  force^ 
or  as  a  known  aud  living  God.  It  is  hence  not  necessary  tliat  reltgioa 
bo  thoistic  to  be  so  conceived ;  it  is  meanwhile  only  ncceftsary  to  see 
that  man  so  coucciviug  himself  aud  hiii  relations  is  religious.  But 
so  conceived,  religion  becomes  the  conscious  relation  of  mau  as  apirit 
to  the  creative  and  uuivcrsal  and  regnant  spirit,  nnder  whatever 
fonu  he  may  conceive  it ;  in  other  aud  homelier  aud  more  perfect 
words,  it  is  the  relatiou  realized  by  the  man  who  knows  the  love  of 
God,  loves  God,  and  fecla  bouud  to  express  his  love  in  the  fittest  aud 
and  surest  ways.  Here  thouglit,  feeling  and  conduct  are  all  con- 
tained, aud  stand  in  living  and  inseparable  unity.  He  who  loves 
Gt)d  knows  God,  lives  in  harmony  with  the  will  he  loves,  and  for 
its  ends. 

But  it  is  necessary  that  some  of  the  more  significant  principles 
implied  in  this  position  be  made  explicit. 

1.  The  determinative  idea  in  religion  is  the  idea  of  God.  A 
religion  always  is  as  its  deity  is — indeed,  the  former  is  but  the  latter 
become  explicit,  aa  it  were  the  explicated  idea  of  Him.  As  the  one 
is  conceived,  the  other  must  be  through  and  through.  A  religion 
is  perfect  in  the  degree  that  its  conception  of  God  is  perfect ;  it  is 
the  way  iu  which  a  Church  thinks  of  God  that  determines  its  religious 
place  and  power,  whether  it  be  a  staudiug  or  a  falling  Church.  And 
so  where  God  is  conceived  as  the  Absolutely  Good,  as  if  lie  were  the 
personalized  moral  energies  of  the  universe  working  beneficently  on 
behalf  of  ctkch  and  of  all,  there  the  religion  ought  to  be  as  if  it  were 
the  organized  beneficence  of  humanity,  the  [K>wer  that  works  by 
divine  inspiration  for  human  good.  For  a  religion  not  to  he  as  its 
God  is,  is  to  be  a  thing  of  falsest  nature,  a  satire  on  sincerity,  a  con- 
tradiction to  the  very  idea  of  the  truth. 

2.  The  primary  aud  causal  relation  in  religion  is  not  man's  to 
God,  but  God's  to  man.  His  actiou  precedes  and  underlies  ours. 
For  Him  to  be  is  to  act;  wherever  He  is  He  is  acti\'e,  aud  His 
action  must  be  silent,  but  is  never  stayed  or  inoperative.  Hence 
God's,  relation  to  man  is  the  basis  of  man's  relation  to  God,  and 
religion  is  but  man  become  so  conscious  of  this  prior  relation  as  to 
live  in  harmony  with  it,  as  to  attempt  to  realize  the  Hfc  aud  Ideals 
and  ends  that  come  through  it.  But  this  iuvolvcs  the  counterpart 
aud  complement  of  the  first  principle — viz.,  that  a  religious  mati 
always  is  as  his  God  is,  an  image  or  miniature  of  Him,  s  form 
realizing  in  time  the  thought  of  the  Eternal.  But  so  constmcd 
he  becomes  not  simply  a  person  related  to  God,  but  a  >'ehicle  of  the 
divine  ideas,  an  organ  or  agent  of  the  divine  purposes.  A  nature 
that  touches  the  divine,  aud  exists  through  it,  must  be  penetrated  and 
moved  by  it ;  but  to  bo  so  penetrated  and  moved  h>  to  exist  and  to 
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work  for  ends  that  are  God's,  though  tlicy  may  be  ends  that  cau 
only  be  realized  through  man.  The  religions  iudividiial  U  really 
the  minister  of  a  universal  purpose^  a  temporal  agent  of  the  Eternal 
irill. 

5.  The  function  or  end  of  the  religions  man  is  to  be  a  minister 
or  rchicle  of  the  divine  purposes,  and  so  the  funetion  or  office  of 
religion  is  to  qualify  man  for  this  work.  To  perform  it  he  must 
have  a  nature  more  or  less  open  to  God — stand,  as  it  were,  in  a  rela- 
tion of  reciprocity  with  Him.  There  is  no  atheism  so  bad  as  the 
one  which  reduces  all  God's  action  in  the  world  to  interference  or 
miracle.  The  supematuralism  which  limits  His  grace  and  truth  to 
a  Church  profanely  expels  Ilim  from  Nature  and  humanity.  There  is 
a  sense  in  which  the  highest  ccclesiasticism  is  the  worst  theism ;  it 
lives  largely  by  iU  denial  or  limitation  of  Deity.  Nature  is,  because 
God  everywhere  acts ;  religion  is,  because  He  is  the  ever-working 
Spirit.  lu  the  field  of  Nature  He  acts  through  forces,  in  the  field 
of  history  He  acts  through  perwons,  and  the  persons  who  best  serve 
Him  are  the  religious,  the  men  who  so  love  tlie  divine  will  as  to 
labour  to  bring  everything  in  themselves  and  in  society  into  harmony 
with  it.  Such  men  know  that  they  are  not  saved  for  their  own  sakes 
merely,  but  for  mau's ;  that  to  be  religious  is  simply  to  become  a 
means  for  the  ends  of  (iod.  For  God  governs  man  through  men  ; 
great  and  good  personalities  arc  the  ehiefcst  works  of  Providence,  the 
agencies  through  which  it  accomplishes  its  noblest  moral  results. 
There  is  no  contribution  to  the  common  good  like  a  good  man ; 
through  him  the  mind  of  tlic  race  is  lifted,  it«i  progress  worked, 
something  done  towards  the  embodiment  of  the  divine  ideas,  the 
realization  of  the  divine  order.  It  is  in  religion  as  in  music :  Nature 
is  full  of  musical  voices,  of  simple  uotes  that  sound  melodiously  in 
every  ear  ;  but  out  of  these  the  cultured  and  quickened  imagination  of 
the  master  can  create  harmonics  such  as  Nature  ucver  has  created  or 
can  create — can  in  his  Oratorio  weave  sounds  into  symphonies  so 
wondrous  that  they  seem  like  the  speech  of  the  gods  suddenly  break- 
ing articulate  upon  the  car  of  man,  speaking  of  passions,  hopes,  fears, 
joys  too  tumultuous  and  vast  for  the  human  tongue  to  utter,  or  opening 
and  lutcrprcting  for  mortals  a  world  where,  remote  from  discord  or  dis- 
sonance, tliought  and  being  move  as  to  the  stateliest  music.  So  in  the 
spiritual  sphere  the  real  aud  holy  religious  person  is  the  master  spirit, 
making  audible  to  others  the  harmonies  his  imagination  is  the  first  to 
bear.  Id  him  the  truths  and  ideas  of  God,  as  yet  indistinctly  seen  or 
partially  heard  by  the  multitude,  arc  embodied,  become  as  it  were 
incarnate,  articulate,  assume  a  visible  and  strenuous  form  that  they 
may  inspire  men  to  nobler  deeds  and  show  them  how  to  create  a 
higher  manhood  aud  purer  society.  For  these  two  staud  indissolubly 
together  J    the    most    distinctly    personal  is  still  a  collective  good. 
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reduces  the  amount  of  evil  in  the  Horld,  augments  tlie  forces  that 
oontend  agaiust  it»  The  better  a  man  !$»  the  more  he  feels  the  burden 
and  the  pain  of  sorrovr,  the  mightier  his  ambition  to  help  in  the 
creation  of  a  happier  aud  a  more  perfect  state.  And  as  his  rotist 
indiTidua)  are  still  universal  enda,  he  must  seek  the  help  of  the  like- 
minded,  attempt  Lo  organize  the  good  agaiust  the  evil  in  the  world. 
Thus,  as  religious  men  multiply,  the  enthusiasm  of  pity  is  sure  to 
increase^  the  eucrgics  directed  against  sin  and  suffering  are  certain  to 
grow  more  victorious.  Kvery  man  jKisseased  of  the  spirit  of  God 
feels  the  divine  passion  in  the  presence  of  sin,  and  so  in  him  and  his 
society,  to  the  degree  of  their  capacity,  the  redeeming  energies  of 
God  may  be  said  to  work.  The  cud  of  the  Church  is  the  salvation 
of  the  world,  itH  redemption  from  the  jiain  under  which  It  has  travailed 
from  creation  till  now. 

Let  us  see,  then,  whither  onr  analysis  of  the  idea  of  religion  has 
conducted  us; — Religion  is  essentially  a  relation  of  harmonioui 
activity  with  the  will  of  God ;  the  man  who  realizes  this  relation  is 
a  religions  man,  the  society  which  exists  through  and  for  its  realiza- 
tion is  a  religious  society.  So  understood,  religion  may  be 
regarded,  on  the  one  aide,  as  God's  method  or  way  of  working  out 
His  beneficent  purposes;  on  the  other,  as  man's  following  the  way 
that  he  may  fulfil  the  ends  of  God.  Through  religion  God 
creates  the  order,  works  tlic  progress,  and  achieves  the  good  of  man- 
kind, and  this  agent  or  organ  throughout  is  the  religious  man  and 
society.  From  this  point  of  view,  everything  that  makes  for  human 
happiness  and  wholeness  is  of  religion  ;  whatever  fears  man's  growth 
in  freedom,  in  culture,  in  science,  iu  cvcryLhiog  meant  by  progress 
and  civilization,  may  be  ecclesiastical,  but  is  not  religiuuB.  The 
oi^ganisod  society  that  seeks  to  enforce  respect  for  its  orders,  obser* 
ranee  of  its  ritual,  participation  in  its  worship,  sulimissiou  to  its 
authority  by  invoking  the  terrors  of  the  world  to  come.,  may  be  a 
church  but  is  not  a  religion.  Tlic  distinctive  note  of  the  latter  is 
that  it  looks  at  the  duties  of  the  moment  in  the  light  of  eternity,  the 
character  and  needs  of  the  individual  as  in  the  presence  of  the 
universal  aud  in  relation  lo  the  ini()orishable ;  and  it  docs  so  not  that  it 
may  despise  time  and  the  individual,  but  that  it  may  magnify  Imth  ; 
not  that  it  may  enfeeble,  but  that  it  may  enlarge  and  sticngtbeu, 
duty ;  not  that  it  may  weaken  the  worth  of  character  or  make  lighi 
of  human  need,  but  that  it  may  lend  a  mightier  import  to  the  om 
and  give  a  vaster  reach  to  the  other.  The  men  who  live  as  foi 
eternity,  believing  that  the  problem  of  their  being  is,  iu  harmouj 
with  the  will  of  their  Creator,  to  work  out  the  ultimate  order  ai 
good  of  the  iiniTersc,  live  under  the  noblest  and  humanest  inspiratii 
possible  to  man.  And  this  is  the  inspiration  given  by  religion ; 
ha^X!  it  is  to  breathe  the  thoughtful   breath  that  oomca  of  a  li^ 
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£uth.  Bat  thia.  idea  of  reli^on  requires  as  a  clear  necessity  that 
the  polity  which  seeka  to  articulate  and  incorporate  and  realise  it  bo 
a  polity  that  allows  the*  religious  society  to  live  amlcr  the  inspiration 
of  its  own  ideal»|  under  the  control  of  its  own  trnths,  obedient  to  its 
own  laws,  altogether  as  a  society  whose  energies  and  ends  ore  all 
religions  and  all  of  God. 

UI. 

But  this  discussion  hitherto  has  been  largely  h  priori^  and  so  it 
may  be  aa  well  to  confirm  and  illustrate  the  conclnsion  from  the 
historical  side.  To  discuss  the  abstract  idea  of  religion  is  a  small 
thing;  it  is  a  greater  to  look  at  it  as  cmbotlicd  and  cxprcsssed  in  the 
supreme  religions  per&onality  of  the  race.  In  Jesus  Christ  what  we 
term  the  ideal  was  realized,  perfect  religion  became  a  living  and 
aiticulatc  reality.  Through  His  only-begotten  Son,  God  declared 
what  He  meant  and  what  He  means  man  to  be. 

1.  AVc  must  interpret  His  idea  of  religion  through  His  life. 
That  life  was  one  of  remarkable  simplicity,  but  still  more  remarkable 
significance.  It  did  not  conform  to  either  of  the  two  traditional 
ideals,  the  priest's  or  the  scribe's.  The  former  made  the  temple  and 
the  priesthood  the  great  factors  of  religion  ;  in  the  temple  God  was 
to  be  found,  the  way  into  His  presence  was  through  His  priests,  the 
method  of  winning  His  favour  or  obtaining  pardon  was  by  their 
sacriBccs.  The  holy  man  was  the  man  who  came  often  to  the  temple 
aud  made  generous  use  of  its  priesthood,  places,  articles  and  modes 
of  worship.  Worship,  conducted  by  authorized  persons  within  the 
Mcrcd  place  and.  in  the  established  way,  became  the  same  essence  of 
religion,  and  the  priesthood  themselves  are  our  witnesses  as  to 
how  completely  their  ceremonial  had  swallowed  up  God's  moral 
law.  The  ideal  of  the  scribes  was  diticrcut,  yet  akin;  it  was  made 
np  of  rules,  constituted  by  regulations  as  to  the  doing  and  ordering 
of  the  sensuous  things  of  life.  It  observed  days  and  mouths 
and  seasons,  was  great  in  fasts  and  alms,  aud  times  and  modes  of 
prayer,  found  great  merit  in  phylacteries  and  in  the  reading  of  the 
Scriptures,  was  devotedly  loyal  to  the  unwritten  law,  which  was  formed 
of  ancient  custom,  the  decisions  of  the  great  synagogue  or  council 
of  their  church,  and  the  wisdom  of  the  fathers.  Knowledge  of  this 
law  was  tlic  most  esteemed  leaniing,  and  the  esteem  was  expressed 
in  a  notable  way ;  the  man  wise  enough  to  interpret  the  law  made 
laws  by  his  interpretations.  And  so  the  holy  man  of  the  scribe 
forgot  no  sacred  day  or  solemn  time,  neglected  no  fast,  gave  alms  of 
nil  he  had,  prayed  by  book,  worshipped  according  to  law,  and  other- 
wise toiled  and  comported  himself  as  became  a  man  who  lived  by 
rale.  Excellent  men  they  were — honest,  scrupulous,  faithful  in  the 
minutest   things,  only  forgetful  that  the  kingdom  and  truth  of  God 
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were  infiaitely  wider  than  tlieir  law.  And  here  the  kioBliip  of  the 
ideals  appears ;  both  could  make  scrupulous,  neither  could  make 
ma^Danimous,  mcu.  Each  had  hod  its  heroes,  who  had  suficrcd, 
and  even  died,  in  defence  uf  altar  aud  ritual,  or  through  fidelity 
to  minute  poiuta  of  law;  but  neither  liad  produced  a  man  possessed 
of  the  enthusiasm  of  humanity,  full  of  holy  passion  for  the  moral 
ends  of  God.  The  man  who  has  the  strength  of  fanaticism  in 
things  sacerdotal  is  by  this  very  fact  made  a  stranger  to  the  spirit 
and  inspiration  of  true  religion. 

For  let  us  look  at  Christ  in  relatlou  to  the  pric&t  and  the  scribe. 
His  ideal  stood  in  so  sharp  antithesis  to  theirs  that  He  was  nnin- 
telligiblc  to  both,  was  r^ajrded  and  treated  by  both  aa  an  absolute 
enemy.  In  the  eye  of  the  scribe  He  was  a  religious  alien,  standing 
outside  the  continuity  and  catholicity  of  Jewish  tradition  and  doctrine ; 
in  the  eye  of  the  priest  he  broke  the  unity  of  the  order  aud  worship 
established  of  old  by  God,  consecrated  by  law  and  custom,  possessed 
of  divine  authority,  the  very  symbol  of  the  national  life  and  condition 
of  the  people's  well-being.  His  home  was  in  Galilee,  remote  from 
the  city  of  the  religion  where  the  priest  was  the  ruler  aud  the 
aaccrdotal  was  also  the  civil  law.  When  He  visited  their  city  the 
priests  could  not  understand  one  whose  temple  and  worship  were 
spiritual,  whose  God  was  a  Father  who  made  sacrifices  to  save,  who 
did  not  need  incense  and  sacritices  aud  bumt-oSerings  to  become 
propitious  ;  they  knew  not  what  to  do  with  Uim^  knew  only  how  to 
hate  Him,  how  to  glut  their  hate  in  the  iufamy  aud  death  of  the 
cross.  In  the  province  where  He  familiarly  lived  the  distance  of  the 
priest  and  the  presence  of  the  Gentile  made  the  atmosphere  clcarePj 
ritual  law  aud  custom  less  rigid,  aud  so  it  was  more  favourable  tu  a 
religious  development  regulated  throughout  by  the  spontaneous  and 
normal  action  of  His  own  ideal.  Dut  here  lie  met  the  Pharisee  and 
the  scribe,  and  their  relation  to  Him  was  one  of  radical  contradiction 
and  firetful  collision,  proceeding  from  their  fanatical  devotion  to  the 
traditions  of  the  fathers  aed  their  consequent  inability  to  understand 
His  spirit  and  His  truth.  In  His  daily  and  familiar  life  they  found 
none  of  the  customary  signs  of  religion — fasting,  alms,  the  phylactery, 
stated  forms  aud  times  and  places  for  prayer,  ceremonial  cleanliness, 
punctilious  observance  of  the  Sabbath  law  and  customs ;  nay,  they 
found  not  only  these  absent,  bnt  a  conduct  that  seemed  studiously 
to  offend,  kindly  speech  to  Gentiles,  association  with  publicans  and 
sinners,  nnheard-of  liberty  allowed  to  His  disciples  and  claimed 
for  Himself  on  the  Sabbath,  and  the  right  to  do  all  this  vindicated 
by  the  denial  of  the  authority  of  tradition  and  the  eldcrsj  and  by  the 
assertion  of  His  own.  It  was  to  these  scrupulous  aud  couscientious 
men  all  very  sadj  even  awful,  and  so  they  judged  Him  a  profane 
persouj  acting  from  no  other  purpose  or  motive  than  to  destroy  the 
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lav  anil  the  propltcts.  As  later  the  Christians,  too  religious  to  be 
undorstood  of  the  hcatheu,  were  judged  to  be  men  without  religion, 
ami  condemned  aa  atheists,  ao  Christ,  without  any  of  the  notes  dis- 
tinctive of  sacerdotal  and  legal  piety,  wu  deemed  altogether  impioas 
and  declared  worthy  of  death. 

*  But  to  the  men  He  called  and  made  clear  of  eye  and  open  of 
vision,  the  real  secret  of  His  spirit  stood  disclosed.  They  saw  that 
the  dentals  irere  the  accidents  of  His  life;  but  the  affirmation  of  a 
new  religions  ideal  was  its  essence.  Of  this  ideal  the  prophets  had 
dreamed,  but  He  made  it  an  articulate  reality.  God  was  to  Htm 
what  jlc  had  never  yet  been  to  man — a  living  Father,  loving,  loved — 
in  whom  He  was  eml>060med — through  whom,  and  to  whom.  He  lived. 
He  Itnew  no  moment  without  His  presence;  suffered  no  grief  the 
Father  did  not  share;  tasted  no  joy  He  did  not  send ;  spoke  no  word 
that  won  not  of  Him ;  did  no  act  that  was  not  obedience  to  Hia 
will.  \M)ere  the  relation  was  so  immediately  filial  and  beautiful,  the 
mediation  of  a  priest  had  been  an  impertinence,  the  use  of  his  sacri- 
fices and  forms  an  estrangement,  the  coming  of  a  cold,  dark  cloud 
between  the  radiant  soul  of  the  Sou  and  the  gracious  face  of  the 
Father.  Where  true  love  lives  it  must  use  its  own  speech,  speak  in 
itM  own  name,  and  feel  that  it  must  touch,  and,  as  it  were.  Hold 
with  its  own  hands  the  higher  love  that  loved  it  into  being.  And 
because  He  stood  so  related  to  the  Father,  Ue  and  the  Father  had 
one  love,  one  work,  one  will,  one  cod.  To  ace  Him  was  to  see  the 
Father;  His  working  was  the  Father's.  Through  Him  God  lived 
among  men ;  the  glory  men  beheld  in  Him  was  the  glory  of  the  only 
Begotten,  incarnated  grace  and  truth.  And  so  this  love  of  God  waa 
love  of  man ;  in  the  Son  of  Man  the  Father  of  man  sen-ed  His 
child,  and  humanity  came  to  know  its  God  and  the  things  in  which 
He  delighted.  Tlie  best  service  of  God  was  a  ministry  that  redeemed 
firom  sin,  a  sacrifice  that  saved  from  death.  The  wonderful  thing 
in  religion  was  not  what  man  gave  to  God,  but  what  God  gave  to 
man — the  good,  the  truth,  the  love — the  way  in  which  He  bore  hit 
sins  and  carried  his  sorrows,  made  human  guilt  divine  passion,  and 
the  cure  of  hate  the  work  of  love.  What  Qod  is  among  His  worlds 
Jesus  was  among  men  :  He  is  the  mind  and  heart  of  God  persona- 
lized for  hmnanity ;  as  it  were.  His  universal  ideal  rcalixcd.  And 
after  what  manner  did  this  realized  ideal  live  ?  As  embodied  com- 
paasiou,  beneficence,  truth,  love,  working  for  the  complete  redemption 
of  man.  Every  kind  of  evil  was  to  Him  a  pain  from  which  He 
could  not  but  seek  to  save.  Disease  He  loved  to  cure ;  poverty  He 
pitied,  doing  His  utmost  to  create  the  temper  before  which  it  should 
cease ;  the  common  afflictions  of  man  touched  Him  with  sympathy, 
subdued  Him  to  tears.  Hut  what  moved  Him  most  was  moral 
eril — the  sight  of  man  in  the  hands  of  sin  ;  and   in  order  to  save 
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him  from  it^  He  took  an  altogether  new  way.  He  diimissed  the 
Tcnenible  methwis  and  impotcut  formalisms  of  the  priest  and  the 
scribe,  and  went  in  among  the  gailtT",  that  He  might  iu  the  Tcry 
heart  of  their  guilt  awakea  the  love  of  good  and  of  God.  He  did 
not  feci  that  He  condescended,  only  that  His  love  was  a  sweet  com* 
pulsion  to  sare;  they  did  not  feel  Uts  condescension,  only  the 
goodness  that  was  too  pure  for  their  ain  to  aally,  that  so  thought  of 
their  good  as  to  win  their  80u!s  for  God.  And  the  result  was  alto- 
gether wonderful ;  the  laws  of  the  achbe  and  the  religion  of  the 
priest  had  only  divided  men — had  made  good  and  evil  accidents  of 
custom,  not  qnalitiea  and  states  of  the  living  person,  had  cured  no 
sinner,  had  only  created  fictitious  sins,  the  more  damning  that  they 
were  so  fabc;  but  the  new  spirit  and  way  of  Chiist  found  the 
common  manhood  of  men,  united  them,  made  sin  moral,  change  from 
it  possible,  even  dutiful ;  made  religion  bccomej  as  it  vere,  the  con- 
centrated and  organized  moral  energies  of  God  working  redemptively 
through  men  on  bclialf  of  man.  There  never  was  a  grander  or  more 
fruitful  revolution  of  thought,  more "  needed  on  earth,  more  mani- 
festly of  heaven.  He  who  accomplished  it  was  indeed  n  Rcflecmcr : 
through  Him  religion  ceased  to  be  an  affair  of  the  priest  or  the 
magistrate,  transacted  in  the  temple  and  conducted  by  ceremonial  and 
according  to  law,  and  became  the  supreme  concx^rn  of  man,  covering 
his  whole  life,  working  in  every  way  for  his  amelioration,  satisfied 
with  nothing  less  than  the  perfect  virtue  and  happiness  alike  of  the 
individnni  and  the  race — in  simple  truth,  God's  own  method  for 
realizing  in  man  His  ideal  of  humanity. 

2.  As  Jesus  lived  He  taught;  His  teaching  hut  articulated  the 
ideal  He  embodied  in  His  character  and  life.  One  thing  in  that 
teaching  is  most  remarkable — the  complete  absence  of  sacerdotal 
ideas,  the  non-i'ccognition  of  those  customs  and  elements  men  had 
been  wont  to  think  essential  to  religion.  He  spoke  of  Himself  as 
a  teacher,  never  as  a  priest ;  assumed  no  priestly  olliee,  pfrforracd 
no  priestly  function,  breathed  an  atmosphere  that  had  no  sacerdotal 
taint,  that  was  full  only  of  tlie  largest  and  most  fragrant  humanity. 
He  instituted  uo  sacerdutal  office  or  rite,  apiwiuted  no  man  to  any 
sacerdotal  duty,  sent  His  disciples  forth  to  be  teachers  or  preachers, 
made  no  man  of  thora  a  priest,  created  no  order  of  priesthood  to 
vhieh  any  man  could  belong.  Worship  to  Him  was  a  matter  of 
the  Spirit ;  it  needed  no  consecrated  place  or  person — needed  only 
the  heart  of  the  Son  to  be  real  before  the  Father.  The  best  worship 
was  obedience ;  the  man  perfect  as  God  is  perfect  was  the  man  who 
pleased  God.  His  beatitudes  were  all  reserved  for  ethical  qualitieaof 
mind,  were  never  promised  on  any  ceremonial  or  sacerdotal  condition. 
His  good  man  was  "  poor  in  spirit,"  ''meek,"  "  merciful,"  "^pure  in 
heart,"  "  hungry  after  righteousness,"  "  a  peacemaker."  In  describing 
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His  ideal  of  gooilucs«  He  fouud  its  antitheses  in  the  ifleals  of 
the  temple  and  tradition ;  His  example  of  uniTorsal  beDecolence 
was  "  the  good  Samaritan  ;"  its  contradiction  the  priest  and  the 
Lcvitc;  true  prayer  wa^  illustrated  bj  the  penitent  publican,  false 
by  the  forma)  Pharisee.  The  parables  that  Wndicated  His  treatment 
of  sinners  enforced  the  high  doctrine  that  nothing  wa»  so  agrci^able 
to  God  as  their  salvation,  that  the  mission  of  the  godlike  was  to  seek 
and  save  them.  The  duty  that  summarized  all  others  was  love  to 
God  ;  the  mau  that  loved  most  obeyed  best — could  not  but  obey. 
To  love  God  was  to  love  mau,  to  love  toe  Divine  Spirit  was  to  do  a 
divine  part,  to  be  pitiful,  to  forgive  as  God  forgives,  to  bear  ill  and 
do  good,  to  act  nnto  otiiers  in  a  godlike  way  that  they  may  be  won 
to  godlike  conduct.  And  He  did  not  conceive  good  meu  as  iso- 
lated— they  formed  a  society^  a  kingdom.  The  citizens  of  His 
kingdom  were  the  men  who  heard  Ilis  voice  and  followed  His  way. 
God  reigned  In  and  over  tbem,  and  they  existed  for  His  ends,  to 
Create  good  and  overcome  evil.  The  kingdom  they  constituted  was 
*  of  heaven/'  opposed  in  source  and  nature  to  those  fonudcd  in  the 
despotisms  and  iniquities  of  earth  ;  and  also  "of  God/'  proccedctl  from 
the  Creator  and  Sovereign  of  raau  that  His  own  high  onler  might 
be  realized.  Such  being  its  nature,  it  could  be  incorporated  iu  no 
polity^  organized  under  no  local  forma  into  no  national  or  temporal 
system ;  it  was  a  "  kingdom  of  the  truth."  and  all  who  were  of  the  truth 
belonged  to  it.  It  was  a  suhlimR  idea;  the  good  and  holy  of  every 
land  and  race  were  gathered  into  a  glorious  fellowship,  dwelt 
together,  however  far  apart  or  mutually  unknown,  as  citizens  of  the 
same  Eternal  City,  with  all  their  scattered  energies  so  unified  by  the 
irill  of  God  as  to  be  co-ordiuated  and  co-operant  factors  of  human 
progress  and  happiness.  Meu  have  not  yet  risen  to  the  clear  and 
full  comprehension  of  this  ideal,  and  the  tardiest  in  reaching  it  are 
those  organized  political  institutions  which  boast  themselves  sole 
possessors  of  Christ's  truth  and  life. 

3.  It  is  hardly  necet^sary  to  discuss  the  meaning  for  our  thesis 
of  Christ's  person  and  teaching.  To  Christian  men  He  is  the 
normal  and  normative  religious  person — i.e.,  the  person  whose  living 
is  their  law,  who  made  the  standard  to  which  they  ought  to  com- 
form,  and  who  distributes  the  influences  creative  of  conformity. 
Now,  in  Him  religion  was  a  perfect  relation  to  God  expressed  in 
speech  and  action  creative  of  a  [lerfeet  humanity,  a  humauity  made 
through  knowledge  of  God,  obedient  to  Him.  As  embodied  in  Him 
religion  was  iu  the  presence  of  sin  and  sorrow  a  holy  passion,  a 
suffering  unto  sacrifice  due  to  a  love  that  ideutificd  the  liiulcss 
Seeker  with  the  sinner  He  sought;  but  iu  the  presence  of  the  salva- 
bilily  of  man  it  was  an  enthusiasm  of  redemption,  the  victorious 
working  of  the  Spirit  that  can  spare  no  evil  and  can  be  pleased  with 
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no  good  that  falls  sliort  of  the   perfectioa  which  can  alone  sat  isftr 
God.     So  understootl,  reli^on   is  man's   living  in    loving  and  boly^ 
harmony  with  the  will  of    God,  and  its  work  the  creation   of  a 
humanity  that  shall    in  all  its  persona,  relations,  and  institutions 
express  and  realize  this  harmony. 


IV. 

The  discussion  has  hitherto  becu  concerned  with  the  ideal  of 
religion;  we  must  now,  and  moat  briefly,  glance  at  the  churches  in 
relation  to  it. 

i.  Our  fundamental  principle  here  is  this :  the  churches  exist  by 
the  religion,  and  for  it;  the  religion  docs  not  exiRt  through  the 
churches,  or  for  them.  The  religion  is  the  creative,  the  church  thn 
created  idea;  and  here,  as  everywhere,  the  law  ought  to  be  validi 
that  the  measure  of  truth  for  the  created  idea  is  that  it  .^thall  harmonize 
with  and  truly  express  the  creative.  The  churches  must  be  con- 
strued through  the  religion,  not  the  religion  through  the  churches. 
It  is  true  independently  of  them,  but  they  are  right  only  as  they  arc 
throughout  accordant  with  it  in  nature  and  character.  Now  this^ 
accordancy  may  be  tested  in  two  ways,  cither  by  comparing  the  two 
ideals,  that  of  tbe  church  and  that  of  the  religion,  or  by  the  sim]ile 
historical  inquiry,  Has  it  made,  individually  and  collectively,  the 
people  among  whom  it  has  lived  fulfil,  or  approximate  to  the  fulfil- 
ment of,  Christ's  ideal  ?  That  latter  is  a  grave  question  for  all  the 
churches.  The  degree  in  which  they  have  worked  this  realization  ia 
the  measure  of  their  success  ;  the  degree  in  which  they  have  not,  is 
the  measure  of  their  failure. 

It  would  lead  into  a  region  1  am  most  anxious  to  avoid  were  any 
attempt  here  made  at  detailed  comparative  criticism  of  Church  ideals 
and  the  religious.  The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  more  ptraitivc,  by 
discussing  tbe  religious  to  show  what  tbe  ecclesiastical  ought  to  be. 
Yet  it  may  emphasize  this  pur|>09c  and  illustrate  the  idea  which  under- 
lies it,  if  we  look  in  the  light  of  our  previous  discussions  at  the  spirit 
and  motives  which  produced  the  Anglican  revival  of  fifty  years  ago. 
That  revival  was  at  its  birth  distinctly  doctrinal  or  ideal,  and  though 
it  used  history  to  support  and  commend  its  idea  it  did  so  at  first  in 
faith  rather  than  with  knowledge.  The  suctress  that  attended  its  use 
was  more  due  to  a  courage  that  walked  fearlessly  into  the  unknown 
than  to  any  clear  light  of  science.  When  one  turns  to  the  tracts 
and  treatises  of  the  period  one  wonders,  when  regard  is  had  to  tbe 
historical  material  and  the  method  of  handling  it,  at  the  extraordinary 
effects  they  produced.  Keblc,  Newman,  ami  Puscy  are  indeed 
illustrious  names ;  at  no  time  has  the  Church  of  England  or  the 
University  of  Oxibrd  had  names  more  venerated  or  worthier  of 
Lonoqr.     But  the  work   they  did  was  accomplished  through   what 
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they  brought  to  history,  not  through  what  they  found  ia  it;  at  least^ 
through  what  they  found  only  so  far  as  it  was  the  vehicle  of  vhat 
they  brought.  The  movement  they  inaugurated  may  (m;  described  as 
a  movement  for  tlic  recovery  <^  the  lost  or  forgotten  ideal  of  the 
Anglican  Church.  They  worked  out  the  ideal^  and  then  made 
inroads  into  history  in  search  of  the  means  of  realization,  tliough 
their  researches  and  labours  were,  in  tbc  ease  of  many,  to  have  a 
tragic  effect  upon  the  ideal.  Still  the  motive  or  spring  of  their 
endeavour  was  the  wish  to  call  into  being  a  nobler  faiths  the  belief 
that  their  Church  was  one  of  apostolic  deseeut,  of  continuous  life, 
supernatural  endowment  and  divine  authority. 

In  order  that  they  might  evoke  and  vivify  this  faith,  they  tried 
to  eohch  the  church  of  to-day  with  the  wealth  of  all  her  yesterdays, 
to  adorn  her  age  with  the  grace  nf  her  yunth  and  the  fruitful  strength 
of  her  maturity.  And  so  they  recalled  the  memories  of  her  illus- 
triou»  saints  and  fathers,  woke  into  speech  the  long  silent  wisdom 
of  her  divines  and  teachrrs,  searched  out  and  restored  her  ancient 
treasuries  of  devotion,  her  richest  and  sweetest  forms  for  the  service  of 
Ood,  studied  how  to  make  again  signiKcaut  and  symbolical,  or,  as 
they  loved  to  think,  heantiful  with  holiness,  her  liomes  and  temples 
of  worship,  how  to  deepen  the  mystery  and  enhance  the  efficacy  of 
her  sacraments,  how  to  invest  with  all  needed  virtue  and  authority 
her  orders  and  her  oDBces — in  a  word,  how  to  make  her  live  to  the  eye 
of  the  imf4;iuatiun  as  to  the  eye  of  faith  airayed  in  all  the  graco  of 
her  Lord,  clothed  in  all  the  dignity  and  loveliness  of  the  historical 
"  Holy  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church."  The  ideal  was  at  once 
winsome  and  majestic^  well  fitted  to  awe  into  reverence  and  inspire 
with  the  enthusiasm  of  devotion.  It  came  like  a  revelation  to  an 
age  weary  of  a  hard  and  pragmatic  evangelicalism,  with  its  prosaic 
spirit,  narrow  interests  and  formal  methods  of  reconciling  God  and 
man.  It  appealed  to  the  imagination  which  romanticism  had  touched 
and  quickened,  doing  for  the  Church  what  the  poetry  of  Wordsworth 
had  done  for  Nature,  and  the  works  of  Scott  fur  the  national  history. 
A  new  notion  of  religion  came  through  the  uew  idea,  and  the  men 
it  penetrated  and  held  were  like  men  possessed  of  a  new  spirit  of 
worship,  a  seemlier,  a  more  reverent  and  holy  sense  of  God.  We 
need  not  wonder  at  its  Wctories ;  man  would  have  been  more  ignoble 
than  he  is  if  he  had  remained  insensible  to  its  charm.  Happily 
fur  human  nature  and  progress,  there  is  no  law  more  sure  in  its 
operation  than  this — that  a  belief  ennobles  in  proiK>rtion  to  its  own 
nobility  ;  what  has  no  intrinsic  goodness  can  never  evoke  enthusiasm 
for  good.  ' 

But  it  is  not  enough  to  construe  the  Anglican  ideal  through  the 
notion  of  the  church  ;  it  is  uecesflary  to  study  and  criticize  it  through 
the  idea  of  the  rcligiou.     This  is  not  only  to  change  the  f  oiut  of 
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view,  but  it  is  to  assume  a    mucb  higher   one  ;  for  religion  being 
greater  than  the  ehurch,  a  rich  and  sublime  ecclesiastical  may  be  a 
poor  and  mean  religious  ideal.     The  question  here,  then,  is — whether 
the  Anglican  ideal  did  really  articulate  and  faithfully  interpret  the 
religion  of  Christ?      Whether  it  trauslatcd  into  visible  speech  and 
living  form  for  the  people  and  state  of  England  Mis  mind  as  to  His 
society  or  kingdom?     flerc  the  maiu  point  of  the  problem  docs  not 
relate  to  a  great  clerical  and  sacerdotal   corporation,  iustitutcd   for 
the  maintenance  and  realization  of  worship,  but  to  a  society  that 
claims  to  embody  and  to  work   for   the   completer   embodiment  in 
everything  and  in  every  one  of  the  order  and   ideas  of  God,  of  the 
spirit  and   truth  of  Christ.     This  is  a  larger,  grander  and   harder 
matter  than  the  other,  and  implies  two  things;  on  the  one  side  a 
dear  and  complete  comprchcusJon  of  the  idea  of  the  religion,  and  on 
the  uthcr  a  full  and  sufficient  articulation  of  the  same  in  the  iustita- 
tions  and  agencies  needed   to  work   its   realization.      Now  when  we 
analyze  the  principles  or  elements  that  underlie  the  Anglican  ideal, 
what    do  we  find  ?     A    singularly   imiwrfcct    and    narrow  idea    of 
religion,  supported  by  on  equally  narrow  and  one-sided  theory  as  to 
human  uaturc,  as  tu  history  and  providence,  as  to  Ood  and  roan  in 
themselves  and  in  their  mutual  relations.      On  the  one  side,  the  ideal 
rested  on  the  twin  pillars  of  a  great   doubt   and    a  great  fear ;  it 
doubted  the  presence  of  God  in  humanity,  the  activity  and  reality  of 
Hit  grace  outside  the  limits  of  a  constituted  church  and  apart  from 
sacramental    persons,   instruments    and    symljiils.      It    doubted    the 
sunity   of  the  reason    He  hod   given,  thought   that  it  had  so  little 
affinity  with  its  Klaker  as  to  be  ever  tending  away  from    Him,  its 
beut  by  nature  being  from  God  rather  than  to  God  ;  and  so  it  was 
possessed  of  the  great  fear  that  reason,  freed  from  the  authority  and 
guardiau  care  of  an  organized  and  apostolic  church,  would  infallibly 
break  from  the  control  of  His  law  and  His  truth.      It  made  man, 
as  it  were,  atheist  by  nature,  and  to  confined  divine  influence   to 
artificial  and  ordained  channels  as  to  make  the  common  life,  which 
most  needs  to  be  illumined  and  ennobled  by  the  divine,  eitlter  vacant 
of  God  or  alien   from    Him.     And  so   it  enriched   the  church   by 
impoverishing  humanity,    what    it    took    from    the    one    being    its 
loftiest  ideals,  what  it  gave  to  the  other  being  but  their  sensuous 
aud  baser  couutcrfeita.     On  the  other  and  more  positive  side,  this 
ideal  implied  principles  that  had  no  place  in  the  mind  of  Christ,  or 
any  real  affinity  to  His  free  aud  gracious  spirit.     ItA  most  beautiful 
quality  was    its    reverence ;    it    was   possessed,  as    it    were,   of   aa 
enthusiasm  of  devotion  ;  but  it  even  here  knew  too  little  of  His  joyona 
and  sweet  spontaneity,  the  glad  and   truBtfiil  filial  spirit  that  loved 
immediate  speech  and  fellowship  with  the  Father.     Then  it*  ideal  of 
duty  was  too  ecclesiastical  to  be  His,  was  without  His  large  bcncfi- 
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ceace  and  healthful  humanity.  Its  knowledge  of  Htiu  wbb  mcdixral, 
not  primitive ;  the  Christ  it  knew  was  the  Christ  of  mystery  aad 
eftcraments,  not  the  Christ  of  Nature  and  Ood.  He  did  not  lore 
tradition,  did  uut  believe  in  the  sanctity  of  forms,  in  the  holiness  of 
fasts,  the  sin  and  apostasy  of  all  who  refused  to  conform  to  the 
priestly  law  or  order.  And  what  He  did  not  love  for  HimHelf  He 
could  not  love  for  His  people;  what  displeased  Him  in  Judaism  He 
could  not  be  pleased  to  see  crystallized  round  Himself.  The  living 
man,  tlie  conscious  Jiomc  and  Son  of  God,  with  love  breaking  into 
spontaneous  speech  and  filial  act,  was  more  to  Him  than  the  orderly 
observance  of  ritual,  or  than  the  stateliest  worship  of  the  tcmplc- 
His  ideal  of  worship  was  filial  love  expressed  in  filial  speech  and 
conduct,  and  this  love  made  all  places  sacred,  all  times  holy,  all 
service  religious,  all  actions  duties  done  to  the  Father  in  heaven. 
Tlierc  never  was  a  humaocr  or  saner  ideal,  one  that  so  consecrated 
aud  elevated  tlie  whole  man,  .sn  jwnctratcd  and  transfigured  his  whole 
life.  Its  essential  elements  were  all  natural,  in  no  degree  sacerdotal, 
traditional,  or  ecclesiastical ;  where  man  knew  God  as  the  Father 
and  himself  as  a  son,  worship  could  not  but  be;  not  elsewhere  or  iu 
other  sort  was  worship  posaible. 

Now,  it  is  by  this  vaster  and  grander  yet  simpler  ideal  that  the 
Anglican  must  be  measured  ;  it  must  fulfil  the  idea  of  Christ  to  be 
a  true  ideal  for  a  Christian  church.      We  may  not  make  deductions 
that  only  a   detailed  comparison,  running  along   many  lines,  would 
varrant ;  but  two  sayings,  an  iVnglican  and  a  Christian  may  be  com- 
pared.     Here  is  the  Anglican :  '*  There  is  a  well-known  sect,  which 
denies  both  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper.  A  churchman  must  believe 
ita  members  to  be  altogether  external  to  the  fold  of  Christ.     ANTaatever 
benevolent  work  they  may  be  able  to  show,  still,   if  we  receive  the 
Church  doctrine  concerning  the  means,  generally  neccsaary  to  salva- 
tion, wc  must  consider  such  pennons  to  be  mere  heathens,  except  in 
knowledge."*     That  is   the  Church's  doctrine.      Here  is  Clirist's  :\ 
"Whosoever  shall  do  the  will  of  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven,  the 
same   is  my  brother,  and    sister,  aud  mother."      In  the  light  of  the 
latter  the  former  looks  bard   enough.     A  theory  that  has  to  make 
mere  heathens  of  some  of  the  most  beautiful  aud  devoted   spirita 
that  have    adorned    the   religion  and   promoted    the   philanthropies 
of  modem  times,  may  be  good  ecclcsiasticism  but  is  bad  Christianity. 
The  difTtreucc  between  them   is  the   difference  between  two  ideals, 
ibnt  of  the  Sou  of  Man  aud  that  of  the  Son  of  the  Church.      If  the 
Anglican  revival  has  sublimed  and  softened  and  enriched  our  worship, 
it  has  also  narrowed  and  Imrdeued  and   impoverished  our  religion. 
Seoraoua    excellence  may  be   llic   most    serious  of  spiritual  defects^ 

•  J.  H.  K«wni»o,  "  Vi»  M«di»,"  vol,  iL  h'  29-30  (1877). 
t  Matt  xii.  50. 
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and   a  political  ideal    which    suppresses   or    misconceives   essential 
elcmcQts  in  the  religious,  wants  the  most  distinctive  note  of  truth. 

2.  We  return  then  to  our  fundamental  principle :  the  churches 
exist  for  the  religion  and  ought  to  be  as  it  is,  a^nciea  and 
institutions  for  ita  realization,  goud  only  as  adapted  to  this  end.  The 
character  of  a  religiou  is  determined  by  its  ideal  of  God ;  the  con- 
stitution, action  and  ambitious  of  a  church  are  determined  by  its  idea 
of  religion.  To  be  uufaithftd  to  any  element  in  the  latter  is  to  be 
without  the  highest  kind  of  catholicity,  catholicity  as  regards  the 
truth.  The  glory  of  the  Christian  religion  is  its  conception  of  God. 
He  is  the  common  Father  and  Sovereign,  benevolent  and  beneficent, 
gracious  yet  righteous.  He  loves  all  men,  and  wills  their  good ; 
hates  sin  and  contends  against  it  with  all  His  enet^es.  He  finds 
His  highest  beatitude  iu  the  happiness  of  the  creature,  but  makes 
holiness  the  condition  of  happiness.  To  create  holiness  that 
happiness  may  he  realized,  is  the  aim  of  the  dirine  moral  govern- 
ment ;  in  making  for  righteousness  it  makes  for  the  highest  good 
of  the  universe.  But  the  religion  that  articulates  this  conception 
must  be  as  it  were  the  moral  energies  of  the  race,  organized  and  inspired 
of  God,  for  the  creation  of  holy  happiness  and  hiippy  holiness.  And  the 
churches  that  interpret  the  religion  must  have  this  as  their  supreme 
end,  the  regnant  idea  that  detcrmiues  the  range  and  modes  of  their 
activities.  No  element  or  province  of  good  ran  be  alien  to  them ; 
whatever  tends  to  bring  in  a  more  perfect  order  is  their  proper 
work,  whatever  tends  to  delay  or  defeat  its  coming  is  their  proper 
enemy.  They  are  associations  for  worship,  for  the  societies  that 
are  to  carry  out  God's  purposes  must  depend  on  Uim  and  stand  with 
Him  in  living  fellowship  and  sympathy ;  but  their  worship  is  only 
a  means,  not  an  end ;  it  is  meant  to  create  a  gentler  and  more 
rerorent  spirit,  a  holier  passion  of  benevolence,  a  more  exalted  moral 
enthusiasm,  not  simply  to  snothe  and  satisfy  the  soul.  They  are 
homes  of  instruction,  for  men  must  be  informed  of  the  truth  if  they 
are  to  be  formed  by  it ;  but  the  iustructton  is  in  order  to  better 
living,  to  nobler  and  more  efficient  action  in  the  way  of  Christ  and 
for  the  ends  of  His  kingdom.  In  Him  all  the  churches  find  their 
ideal  religious  person;  to  create  Cliristlike  men  and  to  realize  in 
society  an  order  and  law  worthy  of  Him  is  their  mission.  To  fulfil 
it  they  must  work  as  He  worked,  by  love,  by  gentleness,  by  speaking 
the  truth,  by  creating  a  manhood  that  praises  God,  and  a  brother- 
hood that  rejoices  man,  by  bearing  the  sins  and  carrying  the  sorrows 
of  men  till  the  life  of  sorrow  and  the  being  of  sin  shall  cease,  by 
unwearicdness  in  well-doing  increasing  the  number  of  good  men 
and  the  quality  of  their  gooilness,  so  making  earth  in  an  ercr 
brighter  degree  the  home  of  a  redeemed  humanity.  Churches  that 
do   not  work    for   these  cuds   arc  not  churches  of  the  Christiau 
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religion ;  those  tliat  work  by  fittest  means,  and  so  to  best  issues,  are 
the  most  Christiau  of  churches. 

The  range  thus  opened  up  to  the  activity  of  the  charches  is  immense ; 
it  is  coeiLtensive  with  the  needs  of  society  and  man.  Their  primary 
duty  is  to  the  individual;  with  him  they  must  begin.  Gooil  jxsnoua 
are  the  most  efficient  factors  of  good  j  what  makes  the  most  good 
men  does  the  most  good  to  man.  Now,  religion  has  in  a  unique 
degree  the  power  of  conversion  ;  wc  may  say,  indeed,  is  the  sole 
po«9CS»or  of  this  power.  Any  great  ambition  or  affection  may  exalt, 
or  even  in  a  sense  pnrify,  a  man  ;  but  a  man  must  have  a  certain 
largeness  and  c)e%'ation  of  nature  before  he  can  feel  it.  Love  of  art 
or  science,  literary,  political  and  other  ambition,  may  persuade  a  man 
to  live  both  purely  and  laborionsly,  but  the  nature  to  which  they 
appeal  must  be  already  a  noble  nature.  The  arta  and  sciences  do 
not  ka  much  elevate  man  a.s  witness  to  his  elevation.  But  religion 
haa  an  altogether  [Kculiar  power :  it  can  touch  the  bad  man,  6nd  the 
good  in  him,  so  possess  as  to  transform  his  nature,  making  him  in  alt 
things  the  servant  of  righteousness.  Nuw,  this  power  the  churches 
ought  to  labour  to  exercise  in  the  highest  possible  degree.  They  ought 
to  burn  with  a  passion  for  souls,  be  consumed  with  the  desire  to  save. 
This  does  not  mean  the  ambition  for  numbers,  but  the  enthusiasm 
for  a  religious  change  that  is  a  moral  regeneration.  To  the  extent  that 
a  profession  of  religion  does  not  carry  with  it  purity,  chastity,  truth— 
in  a  word,  integrity  of  moral  nature — it  is  an  evil  and  not  a  good. 
The  churches  must  bring  together  faith  and  conduct,  translate  the 
ideal  of  their  Afaster  into  the  living  of  their  disciples,  if  they  are  to 
live  to  puriK)se  and  grow  in  power. 

This,  then,  is  tlieir  primary  duty — to  save  men;  but  their  first 
is  not  their  last.  Saved  men  arc  means,  not  ends  j  they  arc  saved 
that  they  may  save,  work  out  the  moral  regeneration  of  the  race. 
The  churches  that  convert  most  men,  and  best  use  the  men  they  have 
converted,  realize  religion  in  the  most  efficient  way.  It  is  the  work 
of  these  men,  iustructed  and  inspired  by  their  churches,  to  carry 
their  high  principles  everywhere  and  into  everything.  They  are 
Dot  to  conserve  the  actual,  but  to  create  the  ideal,  to  labour  along  all 
lines  that  promise  tbe  amelioration  of  the  human  lot.  They  may 
tiunk  the  world  bad,  hut  it  is  capable  of  being  mended,  and  to  meud 
it  is  the  very  reason  of  their  being.  The  churches  ought  to  be  the 
mothers  of  strenuous  philantl)ropist«,  encouraging  their  sous  to  labour 
among  the  men  who  make  crime,  and  against  the  conditions  that 
make  criminals;  in  the  hospitals  where  the  diseased  are  tended,  and 
against  the  slums  where  they  are  bred  ;  in  the  charities  where  the 
poor  are  helited,  and  against  the  poverty  and  the  causes  of  the 
poverty  that  make  the  charities  necessary.  They  ought  to  be  the 
teachers  of  statesmen,  and  demand  that  the  nation  in  alt  xXn  legisla- 
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tion  and  in  all  its  conduct,  liome  or  forcig:n,  follow  the  righteousness 
that  aloDoexaltcthj  recognizing  no  law  a^  good,  no  action  asbouour- 
ablo,  that  denies  or  ofi'euds  Christian  principle.  They  ought  to 
be  the  weigliticst  preachers  of  economic  doctrine,  buihliiig  ou  tlic 
principles  of  Cliristiau  brotherhood  and  equity  an  ideal  industrial 
society,  where  all  should  work  aud  work  be  honoured;  where  wealth, 
without  any  schemes  of  violent  aud  wrongful  ilivisiou,  nhould  by  the 
action  of  moral  laws  through  moral  men  be  so  distributed  as  to 
create  a  State  wlicrc  poverty  was  unknown  and  charity  was  un- 
needed.  They  ought,  too,  to  be  the  great  mothers  aud  guardians  of 
social  purity,  fearing  not  to  rebuke  the  sins  uf  class  aud  caste,  of 
idleness  and  luxury,  bending  their  energies  to  the  creation  of  a 
loftier  ideal  of  manhood  aud  womanhood,  a  chivalrous  chastity  of 
thought  aud  conduct  that  should,  were  it  only  by  the  courage  of 
innocence,  rebuke  or  shame  into  silence  the  lower  passions  and  lusts. 
Were  the  churclics  to  forget  all  their  scctioual  jealousies  in  the 
grand  remembrance  of  their  high  mission  to  further  the  common 
good,  were  they  to  lose  the  mean  political  and  sacerdotal  ambitions, 
that  have  narrowed  and  materialized  the  prouder  and  more  historic 
of  them,  in  a  sublime  moral  cnthu»iasm  for  the  realiKation  of  the 
religious  ideal,  they  would  become  possessed  of  a  power  which  r«uld 
be  described  only  as  a  bapdsm  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  uf  fire.  The 
paralysis  of  the  churches  in  the  religious  sphere  is  due  to  the 
Barrow  uesa  of  their  spirit  aud  aims.  They  have  been  coutcuted. 
with  too  little  j  they  need  to  make  a  reality  of  their  faith  aud  its 
laws  for  the  whole  life  of  society  and  man. 

It  need  not  be  said  that  this  is  not  meant  to  be  a  plea  for  aa 
extension  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction ;  on  the  contrary,  that  would 
seem  to  me  a  simple  calamity.  Nor  is  there  any  argument  on  bcludf 
of  the  supremacy  of  the  church  over  the  civil  courts  in  matters  eccle- 
siastical ;  on  the  contrary,  these  judicial  conflicts  but  show  to  mc  the 
disastrous  depravation  of  our  idea  of  religion.  There  is  nothing 
that  has  so  hiudered  the  supremacy  of  religion  as  the  struggle  for 
ecclesiastical  supremacy.  The  ecclesiastic  is  not  made  by  bis  func- 
tion a  religious  man ;  his  position  rather  makes  him  hut  a  states- 
man of  narrower  interests,  with  ambitions  circumscribed  by  the  Umita 
of  his  society.  To  allow  ecclesiastics  to  rule  the  nation,  as  history 
has  so  often  calamitously  proved,  is  hut  to  sacrifice  the  j)eople  to  a 
class.  That  is  the  best  civil  polity  which  secures  at  once  perfect 
order  and  perfect  freedom,  the  highest  happiness  aud  tlic  most  happi- 
ness to  its  people ;  and  that  is  the  best  ecclesiastical  whicb  develops, 
exercizes  and  organizes  to  the  highest  degree,  in  the  wisest  ways,  and 
for  the  most  beneficent  ends  the  moral  and  spiritual  energies  of  the 
religion  and  the  religious.  And  so  what  is  here  pleaded  for  is  the 
sovereignty  of  religion,  the  rcigu  through  the  reason  over  the  con- 
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science  of  tie  beliefs^  truthsjdciu  that  constitute  it.  M'haX  is  ueeded 
to  this  reign  is  a  tcaclitT  who  can  interpret  the  mcaoini;  of  a  God,  who 
is  a  moral  sovereign,  for  the  whole  nature,  the  whole  life,  and  the  whole 
duty  of  man.  Such  a  teacher  tlic  churches  ought  to  be,  but  to  be  it  they 
most  be  in  Nurali^t*  phrase,  here  used  in  all  reverence^  Gott-trunkene, 
possessed  hv  an  nnresting  and  inextiuguibhablc  passiou  for  His  moral 
ends,  fur  tbc  crcutiun  of  au  order  that  shall  in  its  measure  iitly  express 
or  reflect  His  eternal  ideal.  Within  the  Christian  conception  of  God 
there  lies  for  the  Christian  religion  a  world  of  unexhausted  possibi- 
lities; onlf  when  it  has  been  fully  construed  ivill  theology  be  perfected, 
only  when  it  has  bccu  so  applied  as  to  order  and  regulate  the  life, 
individual  and  cotlcctice,  will  religion  be  realized.  Once  this  idea 
has  become  the  inspiration  of  the  Church,  it  will  look  back  with 
shame  ou  the  days  of  the  old  ecclcsiasticism  when  it  lived  iu  bondage 
to  the  letter,  and  it  will  contrast  in  large  joyfulness  the  freedom  that 
allows  its  people  to  build  by  spiritual  methods  and  through  moral 
agencies  "  the  City  of  the  living  God,"  with  the  liberty  they  knew  and 
loved  of  old.  the  liberty  of  so  manipulating  the  past  as  to  make  it 
approve  the  present.  Theu  working,  not  under  the  belittling  burden  of 
an  exhausted  yet  authoritative  pa^t,  but  for  the  future  and  under  the 
inspiration  of  the  sublimest  of  all  ideals,  they  will  become  tit  vcliielcs 
for  the  religion  that  alone  possesses  the  secret  for  promoting  without 
ccftsatton  human  progress  aud  human  good.  The  abstractions  of 
Potitinsm  are  potcut  and  sigutfieant  only  in  the  studious  enthusiast ; 
but  the  moral  energies  of  religion  are  for  all  men  engines  of  mightiest 
dynamic  power.  They  enlarge  the  individual  life  with  universal  ideals ; 
they  lift  time  into  the  stream  of  an  eternal  purpose  and  fill  it  with 
eternal  issues,  and  they  make  the  simplest  moral  act  great  as  a  real 
factor  in  the  evolution  of  a  higher  order  aud  immortal  character.  To 
the  imagination  that  has  been  touched  by  the  real  ideal  uf  religion, 
the  fervid  j>rophc8yings  of  our  modem  Agnostics  and  Positivists,  arc 
but  the  tamest  aud  earthliest  of  dreams. 

A.  M.  Faibiuirn. 
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MR,  CLARMONT  DANIELL  here  lays  before  the  English 
people  a  work  which  calls  loudly  for  the  closest  study  from, 
statesmen  and  economists.  It  deals  with  a  problem  of  supreme 
difficulty  but  also  of  the  highest  uational  importauce.  The  problem 
deeply  affects  the  welfare  of  the  vast  empire  of  India,  and  is 
closely  connected  vith  the  interests  and  the  prosperity  of  British 
trade.  Mr.  Clarmont  BonieU  has  treated  it  with  eminent  ability, 
and  in  its  main  features  with  rery  marked  success.  He  has  brought 
to  bear  upou  it  great  power  of  thought^  aud^  from  his  eonnectiou 
with  India,  a  large  amount  also  of  local  and  valuable  knowledge. 
To  handle  it  successfully,  political  economy  of  the  widest  range  and 
the  soundest  character  was  required,  and  Mr.  Clarmont  Baniell  has 
amply  fulfilled  this  necessary  condition  for  giving  counsel  which  can 
be  trusted.  Those  who  arc  auxious  to  obtain  a  nght  uudcrstanding 
of  the  nature  of  the  problem^  and  an  assurance  that  may  be  relied  ua 
for  accuracy  and  sound  judgment  iu  its  solution,  will  not  easily  fine 
an  instructor  of  equal  value  with  our  author. 

The  problem  is  presented  by  the  currency  of  India.  The  money 
of  India  is  as  bad  iu  principle  as  any  to  be  found  in  the  whole 
civilised  world,  and  in  mischievous  consequences  infinitely  the 
worst.  Its  one  sole  legal  tender  is  silver.  For  serving  as  the  tool 
of  exchange,  as  the  one  instniment  of  buying  and  selling,  silver 
labours  under  the  worst  of  all  disqualifications — unsteadiness  of 
value.  The  man  who  sells  his  goods,  his  cotton,  for  money,  docs  so 
in  fnll  reliance  that  in  buying  something  else  with  that  money  it 
will  possess  a  value  equal  to  (hat  of  the  cottou  he  sold.  He  has  no 
other  motive  for  giving  away  his  cotton  for  money  except  the 
obtaining  with  it  some  other    commodity  of  equal  worth ;  if  tho 
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money  bought  fails  in  eflectinjE;  auch  a  purchase,  it  is  tmtruc  to  the 
motive  which  made  him  touch  money  at  all.  In  no  way  can  money 
fail  more  entirely  in  fulfilliug  the  (iiirposc  for  which  it  was  called 
into  existence,  Great  permanent  unsteadiness  of  value  tu  buying  is 
the  worst  sin  that  money  can  have. 

How  fares  it  with  India's  money?  It  is  compoaed  of  silver: 
the  metal  is  employed  solely  for  the  sake  of  its  value — its  power 
of  acquiring  otlier  commodities  by  being  exchanged;  what  answer 
does  India  give  to  the  question?  That  silver  is  afflicted  with  the 
apparently  incurable  disease  of  being  inherently  unstable  in  valae. 
Tliat  is  enough  to  condemn  it  as  bad  legal  tender  money.  Look  at 
the  results  in  India.  In  1870  a  sovereign  was  equal  to  10  rupees 
of  Bilver;  in  1880,  12  rupees  were  required  to  be  given  as  change 
for  a  sovereign.  Generally,  the  silver  rupee  has  lost  20  per  cent,  of 
its  former  value.  Think  of  the  harm  which  such  falls  inflict  on  au 
Indian  trader  making  purchases  in  England.  He  mnst  pay  with 
sovereigns— that  is,  he  must  buy  sovereigns  wherewith  to  obtain  the 
English  goods  he  seeks.  He  must  pay  two  prices — first,  the  rupee 
at  its  Indian  valne — that  is,  the  goods  he  gave  away  for  the  rupees;  and 
then  a  second  price  in  thcformof  losson  thcexeliangc — the  addition 
to  his  rupees  which  he  must  make  in  order  to  acquire  the  sovereign 
or  the  goods  he  buys  at  the  cost  of  a  sovereign.  The  trade  with 
England  is  diminished,  the  Indians  buy  fewer  English  goods,  solely 
because  their  Indian  money,  their  silver  rupees,  arc  unstable  in 
value,  in  their  power  of  buying.  Wliat  greater  ofiencc  can  a  particular 
system  of  money  commit  ? 

There  are  peciUiarities  too  in  the  relations  of  India  to  England 
which  swell  the  evil.  "  The  English  in  India,  not  being  colonists, 
but  merely  residents,  have  occasion  to  remit  week  by  week  consider- 
able sums  of  money  to  their  own  country."  Railway  and  other  divi- 
dends have  to  be  remitted;  innumerable  English  supplies  of  endless 
kinds  ronst  be  bought.  Those  dividends  are  received  in  rupees,  and 
the  rupees  "  lose  20  per  cent,  of  their  Murth  on  being  converted  into 
English  sovereigns  in  England.  What  an  obstacle  does  the  expansion 
of  trade  here  find."  Nay,  more  :  that  part  of  the  cost  of  administer* 
ing  the  government  of  India,  and  of  the  interest  on  the  public  debt, 
and  of  the  interest  on  tlic  capital  invested  in  guaranteed  railways 
which  must  be  paid  in  London,  amounts  to  £14,000,000  a  year. 
What  a  tax  the  Government  is  thus  compelled  to  raise  in  India 
when  it  has  to  turn  in  England  its  rupees  of  20^.  into  ru[>ees  of 
24rf.  wherewith  to  make  up  fourteen  millions  of  sovereigns.  Can  & 
currency  equally  disastrous  be  pointed  out  in  any  other  country? 
"A  Secretary  of  State  might  as  well  try  to  stop  the  tide  as  arrest 
the  trouble/' 

Farther,  there  is  an  additional  aggravation   of  the  mischief  by  a 
marked  quality  of  silver — its  inveterate  tendency  to  perpetual  change 
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of  valtie.  A  20  per  cent,  fall  'w  indisputably  a  great  blow;  still,  if 
it  was  inflicted  once,  and  then  ceased^  the  ]o«s  would  be  immcttaej 
but  if  tbe  lUBtars  value  became  afterwanls  stearlr^  it  would  be 
eventually  recovered.  Bat  the  value  of  silver  ncrcr  keeps  quiet ;  it 
is  ever  on  tlic  move;  and  thus  iufliotH  on  all  trade  a  harm  which 
never  ceases  to  excite  anxiety,  and  to  tend  to  diminish  commercial 
operations.  £xperience  made  the  Latin  Union,  whose  legal  tender 
was  itilver,  painfully  aware  of  this  harassing  quality  uf  silver  money ; 
so  it  found  itself  compelled  to  correct  the  evil  by  dii-missiug  its  silver 
currency,  and  substituting  a  gold  one  in  its  j^ace. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  more  to  demonstrate  the  badness  of  the 
rnpee  currency,  the  silver  legal  tender  of  India.  A  radical  reform 
is  needed  ;  and  it  cannot  be  reasonably  doubted  that  Mr.  Clarmonk 
PauicII  rightly  advocates  the  one  scientific  and  practical  plan  for 
obtaining  the  best  form  of  currency  which  the  nature  of  money 
admits  of.  That  plan  is  the  coinage  and  circulation  of  gold  as  the 
real  instrument  of  exchange,  the  actual  money  by  which  purchases 
and  sales  are  to  be  made  and  regulated;  but  in  combination  with 
it  subsidiary  silver  coins  ore  to  be  employed,  adjusted  in  their 
relative  value  to  those  of  gold,  on  the  basis  of  a  ratio  founded  on 
the  intrinsic  value^  the  metallic  bullion  worth,  of  each  of  the  two 
metals.  If  this  plan  is  successfully  established,  every  seller,  tv^cj 
creditor  will  receive  in  payment  of  what  is  due  to  him,  whether  he 
is  paid  with  gold  or  with  silver  coins,  its  full  bullion  value  calcu* 
lated  in  gold. 

It  now  becomes  necessary  to  state  the  plan  as  proposed  by  Mr. 
Clarmout  Dauiell. 

1.  The  Government  of  India  shall  coin  a  gold  coin,  in  all  respects 
identical  with  the  £1  sterling  of  the  currency  of  tbe  realm,  out  of  the 
stock  of  gold  now  to  be  found  iu  India,  to  any  amount  in  which  the 
metal  may  be  brought  by  its  owners  to  the  mints  for  that  purpose. 

2.  These  gold  coins  shall  be  declared  legal  Under  for  the  payment 
of  any  sum  of  money  due  to  the  Oovernment  of  India,  at  the  option 
of  the  party  making  the  payment ;  and  in  other  cases  they  shall  be 
legal  tender  for  the  discharge  of  any  obligation  amounting  to 
rupees  oOOO  and  upwards,  at  the  option  of  the  party  making  the 
payment. 

3.  The  Government  of  India  shall  from  time  to  time  declare  {hut  not 
more  frequently  than  may  be  necessary  or  convenient)  the  rate  at  which 
the  gold  coin  of  its  currency  shall  be  acreptcd  as  legal  payment  of 
sums  contracted  to  be  paid  in  silver  coin ;  and  this  State  conversion 
ahall  be  strictly  regulated  by  the  market  value  of  the  silver  rupees 
of  the  British  Indian  curreucy  in  these  gold  sovereigns. 

4.  The  silver  rupees  shall  continue  to  be  legal  tender  for  all  kinds 
of  payments,  and  in  any  amount,  at  the  option  of  the  party  making 
the  payment. 
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5.  No  pcrHon — the  Goveruraeut  excepted — shall  be  obliged  to 
take  payment  in  gold  of  a  debt  due  in  silrer  vhich  may  be  less 
in  amount  than  rupees  5000,  nuless  he  shall  previously  have  agreed 
with  his  debtor  to  do  so. 

Sach  is  Mr.  Clannont  Danieirs  plan  for  constructing  a  new 
currency  for  India.  It  ts  abaudautly  clear  that  it  vt  built  ou  the  one 
great  principle  which  is  the  essence  of  nil  sound  mouer^  that  a  seller 
shall  receive  in  exchange,  by  an  act  of  true  barter,  a  commodity  of 
ei|ual  value  witti  that  commodity  which  be  is  ^iviug  away,  cum- 
modity  for  commodity,  each  posscsstug  the  same  market  value.  This 
is  what  good  money  gives  to  each  party  in  an  exchange,  to  each 
buyer  and  seller;  this  the  manner  in  which  it  does  its  work.  For  be 
it  most  carefully  remembered,  to  procure,  with  the  money  he  gets, 
another  article  worth  that  he  is  parting  with,  is  the  sole  motive,  the 
ouc  dominant  reason,  for  a  seller's  touching  money  at  all.  Id  this 
very  grave  matter,  so  deeply  aSecting  the  interest,  nay,  the  welfare 
itself,  of  all  classes  of  society,  there  is  one  grand  central  truth  which 
is  constantly  unseen  or  forgotten.  No  one  seeks  to  get  money  for 
its  own  soke ;  no  one  takes  it  in  exchange  for  what  he  gives  away 
because  he  wishes  to  keep  it.  It  is  a  pure  tool — nothing  more;  and  the 
work  performed  by  this  tool  is  to  pass  away  from  the  hands  of  the 
seller,  who  agreed  to  give  his  wealth  or  his  lalmur  for  it.  Hia  sole 
motive  for  taking  it  is  to  get  something  else  with  it.  To  hoard 
money  is  a  folly,  unless  some  very  special  reason  can  he  given  for  so 
doing.  If  this  great  fundamental  truth  was  perceired  and 
appreciated,  many  a  currency  in  the  world  would  »oon  be  made  to 
pass  through  a  revolution. 

r  There  is  a  second  quality  which  possesses  great  importance  for 
Bioney  being  good  aud  |)crformiiig  its  work  well.  There  is  nu 
krticle  in  the  world  which  is  not  subject  to  variations  of  market 
value.  That  value  depends  first  on  the  cost  of  producing  the  com- 
modity, and  then,  secondly,  on  the  Auctuatious  of  its  demand  and 
supply. 
The  metals  of  which  money  is  composed  arc  peculiarly  liable  to 
these  variations  of  value.  The  mines  may  easily  produce  more 
abundant  aud  cousequentty  cheaper  ore,  or  they  may  give  a  scauticr 
yield  or  even  die  away.  In  either  case  the  cost  of  production  of 
the  money  may  greatly  alter,  and  many  arc  the  causes  amidst  the 
complication  of  modem  civilized  life  which  may  create  large  in- 
creases or  decreases  in  the  actual  amounts  of  coin  domauded  for  use. 
Thus  the  wortli  of  money  in  buying  and  selling,  its  power  to  buy 
goods  of  every  kind,  is  made  to  change  very  miifcliievously.  Its 
action,  the  very  thing  it  has  to  do,  to  obtain  for  wealth  given  away 
other  wealth  fully  worth  it,  is  thus  injured  at  the  core.  Every  debtor 
or  every  creditor  may  suffer  grievous  loss.  Permanent  payments  of 
interest,  the  worth  of  consols  and  their  dividends,  every  loau  given 
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for  a  long  peritMl,  the  intrinsic;  value  of  ei-ery  mill  and  all  machiuery, 
settlements  made  by  nill  or  otherwise — id  a  word,  all  property  esti. 
mated  in  money— may  become  disastrously  altered  in  real  ralue  by 
this  change  of  money's  value.  Every  fixed  ftura  of  money  assumes 
a  different  meaning.  Prices  will  have  risen  or  fallen  largely  everywhere; 
the  same  amount  of  money  no  longer  acquires  the  same  quantity  of 
goods.  Obviously  this  is  a  calamity  which  calls  loudly  for  being 
guarded  against  iu  every  practicable  way.  Money  mu&t  be  steady  in 
value  by  every  means  that  its  nature  admits  of. 

Mr.  Clarmont  DuuicU  has  fully  rccoguized  this  great  truth.  He  has 
constructed  his  plan  for  creating  a  new  currency^  a  new  form  of  money 
for  India  on  the  fuodamental  principle  that  moucy  docs  its  work  by 
means  of  its  value  as  a  commodity.  The  commodity  he  selects  is  gold  ; 
he  treats  the  sovereign  as  a  piece  of  bullion.  He  knows  what  good 
money  ought  to  be,  and  be  finds  good  money  in  gold.  The  general 
belief  of  the  whole  commercial  world  confirnis  this  opinion.  Oold 
is  not  perfect  money;  it  is  subject,  like  all  metals,  to  variations  of 
value ;  but  it  generates  the  least  harm  iu  practice,  and  is  found  by 
civilized  nations  to  possess  the  steatliest  value  attainable.  So  bis 
plan  gives  India  gold,  in  principle  and  valuation,  as  its  money.  He 
makes  gold  the  money  of  India  as  gold  Is  of  England,  as  the  Latin 
Union  has  aimed  at  having,  and  a»  other  nations  recoguiEe  to  be  really 
the  soundest.  No  wiser  or  sounder  judgment,  it  may  be  believed, 
could  have  been  adopted. 

Mr.  Clarmont  Daniell  builds  bis  proposal  on  the  real  economical 
foundation. 

'*  Gold,"  he  suys,  "is  but  a  commodity.  When  one  man  sells  goods  for  gold, 
the  purchaser  sella  gold  for  goods ;  and  as  gutd  is  the  equivalent  of  the  labour 
primarily  bestowed  ori  its  production,  the  sale  is  in  effect  a  salo  of  these  goods 
lor  till'  labour  which  prodaced  tha  gold  ;  and  because  trad«ra  exch^tiiging  tbeir 
wares  for  odq  another  do  £u  nt  such  an  eatimnt^  of  tlieir  relative  value  in  each 
case  as  will  compensate  each  purchaser  and  seller  for  what  he  has  ex- 
pended on  his  shsre  of  them  respectively,  it  I'ollows  tltat  uodur  a  system  of 
free  competition  io  prodactioD  and  sale,  all  comniodilies,  gold  includod,  ex- 
change for  one  another  ulliiuately,  and  on  the  average,  on  the  basis  of  their 
cost  of  production." 

But,  it  may  be  said,  how  about  paper  money  ?  A  vast  amount 
of  the  currency  of  England,  as  of  other  nations,  is  composed  of  notes — 
mere  promises  to  pay.  How  came  it  to  pass  that  a  promise  given  is 
as  efficient  a  tool  for  exchangiug,  for  buying  and  selling,  as  the 
actual  reality,  the  thing  promised  ?  If  it  is  good  mouey,  what  be- 
corneal  of  the  theory  that  money  acts  by  virtue  of  its  worth  as  bul- 
lion, as  metal  ?  How  is  it  that  paper  is  as  good  for  buying  with  as 
a  piece  of  valuable  gold?  The  explanation  of  the  difficulty  is  easy. 
It  flows  from  the  fact  that  a  seller  of  goods  does  not  want  for  actual 
use  the  gold  which  he  obtains  in  exchange  for  them.  What  he 
wants  is  uot  tbo  gold  itself  as  metal,  bat  its  worthy  iti  i{alu0 ;  and 
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if  he  l>ecome3  the  possessor  of  that  valilc,  he  can  transfer  it,  in  bay- 
ing, to  another  man,  whu  will  become  its  oTroer  iustead  of  himself. 
A  bank-note  may  be  regarded!  as  a  ticket  to  a  trunk  in  a  cloak-room. 
The  holder  of  the  receipt  owns  the  trunk,  but  so  far  makes  no  use 
of  it  The  man  who  sells  for  notes  knows  that  they  are  titles  to 
an  equivalent  amount  of  bullion,  and  that  is  enough  for  him,  as  he 
has  no  actual  need  for  the  sorercigns  themselves.  They  give  him 
the  power  of  obtaining  the  sovereigns;  that  is  sutBcieiit  for  him,  and 
equally  sufllcient  fur  the  man  of  whom  he  buys.  A  bank-note  may 
effect  thousands  of  purchases  :  the  sovereigns  have  bceu  slumbering 
in  the  Bank  of  Euglaud's  vault ;  but  the  action  of  money,  the  transfer 
of  the  ownership  of  value,  is  complete. 

But  a  formidable  objection,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  now  raises  up  its 
head.  How  can  Mr.  Clarmont  I^anicll  be  said  to  bestow  a  gold  currency 
on  India  when  avowedly  his  system  largely  employs  silver  ?  The  same 
remark  will  apply  with  equal  force  to  the  money  adopted  by  Kugland. 
Shillings  circulate  in  great  numbers  in  England  :  is  not  her  current^ 
manifestly  bimetallic?  Certainly  not,  is  the  right  answer  to  be  given 
to  this  question.  England  is  emphatically  a  monometallic  coimtry, 
her  nsa  of  shillings  notwithstanding.  Shillings  are  .not  worth  the 
^•aluc  which  is  given  to  them  towards  the  sovereign.  No  one  con- 
tests that  a  sovereign  is  worth  more  than  tweuty  shillings.  Then 
are  not  shillings  bad  money,  over-value<l  coins?  it  will  be  asked.  Again 
wc  must  fall  back  on  the  same  reply.  Shillings  arc  not  bad  money, 
and  English  money  is  about  the  best  in  the  whole  world.  Shillings 
arc  tokens — their  actual  value  comes  from  their  legal  relation  to  the 
sovereign.  The  definition  of  a  sovereign  is  a  certain  weight  of  gold, 
80  many  carats;  the  deHnition  of  a  shilling  is  the  twentieth  part  of 
A  sovereign.  But  why  is  the  public  willing  to  take  these  shillings 
at  their  uver-estimated,  their  really  false  value  ?  Because  they  ai-c 
not  legal  tender  for  more  than  tM-o  pounds ;  no  one  is  obliged  by 
law  to  receive  payment  of  a  debt  due  to  him  in  forty-one  shillings. 
Thus  they  remain  sut  counters  for  small  change,  at  their  value  as 
mere  tokens.  They  are  wanted,  are  indispensable  for  small  pur- 
chases,  and  every  man  takes  them  because  he  knows  that  he  can 
always  get  a  sovereign  for  every  twenty  of  them.  Thus  England  is 
truly  and  really  n  monnmetallic  country. 

It  is  more  difficult  to  explain  Mr.  Clarmont  Danicll's  plan  for 
making  payments  in  silver  coius  in  India  in  combination  with  those 
made  of  gold.  There  is  a  certain  air  of  bimetallism  about  it,  and 
pure  bimetalli&m,  without  corrections,  is  indefensible.  Such  is  the 
bimetallism  adrueated  with  so  much  zeal  by  eminent  bankers  in  Eng- 
land— stiver  to  be  the  legal  tender  to  any  amount  in  a  fixed  ratio 
to  gold  of  15^  to  1,  when  the  real  values  in  the  metal  morkct  are 
18  to  1 — a  great  orer-valuation  of  silver  beyond  its  worth  as 
ballioD.     fhe   fourth  proposition    of    the  plan  declares  "  that  the 
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vlver  rnpee  uTiall  continue  to  be  legal  tender  for  all  kinds  of 
paymeuts,  and  in  any  amount,  at  the  option  of  the  party  making  tUc 
paymeut."  Sach  an  eaactmeut  standing  by  itself  alone  would  of 
course  be  fatal  to  the  real  introduction  of  gold  into  the  currency 
of  ludia,  if  the  present  ratio  between  the  two  mctala  were  continued. 
Gold  worth  18  of  silver  would  not  be  used  for  paying  debts,  which  it 
would  be  able  by  its  metallic  value  to  clear  off  at  that  rate,  by  being 
reckoned  as  worth  only  ITi^;  gold  would  disappear.  Hiuictallism  of 
this  kind  would  be  practically  impossible.  Mr.  Daniell  has  clearly 
seen  and  appreciated  this  fatal  obstacle  to  the  use  of  gold  money  ; 
so  he  applies  to  it  a  correction  which  converts  it  into  a  bimetallism 
perfectly  sound  in  principle.  The  two  coioa,  the  gold  one  and  the 
silver,  arc  to  stand  towards  each  other  in  the  currency  in  a  ratio 
which  is  strictly  to  correspond  with  their  worth  as  metals  in  the 
metal  market.  In  that  case  a  buyer  will  give  the  same  real  price 
for  the  article  he  bought  whichever  might  be  the  coin  he  gave  away, 
and  the  seller  would  be  equally  rightly  paid.  But  how  to  cstablt&U  such 
a  ratio,  ever  fluctuating  and  yet  to  be  ever  true,  ever  faithful  to  the 
intrinsic  value  of  the  two  metals,  is  a  difficulty  of  a  very  high  order. 

Mr.  Clanuont  Uauicll  expects  to  surmount  it  by  his  third  pro- 
posal. It  enacts  "  that  the  Government  of  India,  from  timo  to  time, 
but  not  more  frequently  than  may  bo  necessary,  shall  declare  the 
rate  at  which  the  gold  coin  of  its  currency  shall  be  accepted  aa  legal 
payment  of  sums  contracted  to  be  paid  in  silver  coins ;  and  this 
State  rate  of  conversion  shall  be  strictly  regulated  by  the  market 
value  of  the  silver  rupees  of  the  British  Indian  currency  in  these 
gold  sovereigns."  Thus  some  ten  years  ago  the  rupees  would  have 
bceu  counted  as  worth  2s.  cuch,  or  ten  to  the  sovereign ;  whilst 
at  the  present  time  they  are  worth  intrinsically,  in  the  metal  markets 
of  the  world,  20^.  only — that  is,  twelve  to  the  sovereign.  On  this 
basis  the  creditor  would  be  content  to  be  paid  in  either  of  the  two 
coins — he  would  receive  the  same  worth  of  bullion  in  both  cases 
alike,  the  same  real  value,  and  the  great  evils  which  Bow  from  the 
present  state  of  the  Indian  currency  would  be  uurcd.  The  hiss  on 
exchange,  which  so  harasses  Indian  commerce  and  iuriicts  suoU 
•tronbtcit  ou  payments  to  England,  would  disappear.  Both  metals 
will  circulate  at  their  full  value. 

The  scheme  is  logically  sound,  its  principle  correct.  The  excellent 
4«sult  arrived  at,  it  would  seem,  must  necessarily  flow  from  such  pro- 
mises. Whichever  of  the  two  coins  the  payee  receives,  he  procures 
the  same  fulfilment  of  his  claim,  the  sum,  the  value  he  is  entitled 
to.  But  will  it  be  so  iu  fact?  Logic  and  right  reasoning  ou  the 
-essence  of  true  money  say  that  it  will ;  yet  Jlr.  Dauiell  himfclf, 
quite  unconsciously,  raises  a  suspicion  that  it  may  not.  Immediately 
after  expoundiug  his  plan  he  proceeds  to  notice  an  objection  ni«cd 
against  it  in  No.  G3  of  the  Ninttcenth  Century,  which  briugs  forward 
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a  perplexity  of  some  importance.     The  writer  declares  that  by  the 
plan   of  Mr.  Baniell  "  silver  will  become  less,  not  more,  stable  in 
valne."     If  that  assertioa  is  proved   to   be  correct,  it  could  not  be 
denied  that  the  scheme  would  be  a  failure.      It  would  not  diminish, 
much  less  sweep  away,  the  injuries  which  her    currency  indicts  on 
India.      In  reply  to  the  allc^atiou  of  the  Review,   that  bis  plan  will 
increase  the  instability  of  ailrer,  Mr.  Daniell  takes  his  stand  on  the 
assertion  that  "  the   bulk   of  the   internal  commerce  of  India  will, 
under  the  plan  propose*!,  continue  in  the  futurcj,  as  it  has  been  iu  the 
past,  unaffected  by  the  gold  price  of  silver,  its  stability  or  its  varia- 
tions."    This  assertion  contains  a   fact  which  has  been  and  is  still 
the  pazzle  of  the  Indian  currency — a  puzzle  which  has  never  yet,  as 
far  as  we  arc  aware,  been  explained.     Silver  falls  in  intrinsic  valne 
whilst  gold  remains   relatively  steady.     The  rupee  becomes   worth 
20d.,  or  even  18rf.   only,  in  comparison   with  gold,  but  t^o  prices 
of  goods  in  India  remain   unchanged.     They  arc   sold  still  for  the 
same  number  of  rupees  as  they  were  before  the  fall  in  silver.      Then 
why  do  not  other  nations,  who  can  buy  a  rupee's  weight  of  silver  with 
goods  which    cost   only    20d.,  send  silver   in    abundance   to  India 
to    purchase    goods    worth  24rf.  ?      The     Americans    possess    large 
stores  of  silver  iu  their  mines — why  does  not  silver  stream  over  from 
their  shurea  to  India  to  fetch  back  large  profits  from  cheaply  bought 
Indian    commodities  ?      Herein   lies    the    mystery— the  unchanged 
silver  prices  of  Indian   goods,   the  absence  of  all   rush  of  foreign 
posaeBBoni  of  silver  to  send  it  over  to  India  with  large  profit. 

At  the  same  time  it  must  be  admitted  that  this  marvellous  puzzle 
does  not  necessarily  contain  any  positive  refutation  of  Mr.  Clarmont 
Daniell's  plan.  That  plan  is  economically  sound  ;  its  general  theory 
cannot  be  questioned  ;  but  the  puzzle  reveals  that  there  arc  cir- 
cumstances at  work  in  India  which  bring  out  rt-sults  tliat  are 
unintelligible,  and  may  foil  the  best- conceived  plan  for  a  gold 
standard,  or  may  foil  the  economical  law  that  prices  must  be  higher 
when  the  metal  of  which  the  money  iu  u&u  is  composed  is  worth 
intrinsically  less. 

It  may  he  said  that  the  Indian  Government  would  refuse  to  coin 
the  imported  silver  if  it  made  its  appearance  in  large  quantities. 
Bnt  why  should  it  refuse  ?  The  formidable  loss  on  exchange 
incurred  in  making  vast  remittances  to  England  would  disappear, 
even  without  the  help  of  Mr.  Clarmont  Itanielt's  plan.  If  it  per- 
sisted in  the  refusal  to  coin  the  silver,  a  strong  pressure  would 
naturally  he  brought  to  bear  upon  it.  There  wouhl  he  large  quan- 
tities of  silver  in  ludia  seeking  to  buy,  and  offering  to  give  better 
prices  for  the  goods  bought ;  larger  quantities  of  Indian  goods  would 
be  demanded  for  purchase  and  exportation,  and  more  silver  oflfered 
for  them.     Great  pressure  would  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  Oovem- 
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ment  if  it  declined  to  coin,  anij  an  adequate  motive  for  such  declining 
would  be  absent.  It  could  not  persist  in  prcTCnting  a  large  increase 
of  Indian  trade.  An  ciplauatiou  of  the  puzzle  cauuot  be  procured 
from  this  source :  thus  the  mystery  remains  as  dark  as  ever. 

NeTcrthelcss,  the  puzzle  notwithstanding,  Mr.  Clarmont  Daniell 
has  full  right  to  say  that 

"to  introduce  gold  into  clrcnlaUon  in  a  market  hitherto  exclusively  occu- 
pied with  silver,  and  to  exchange  aich  kiad  of  coin  vith  the  other  on  the 
basis  of  their  intrinsic  value,  iloe»  nut  rf-sult  in  making  tlio  Kubiiidiary  lilvcr 
coin  ten  stable  in  value,  but  has  the  effect  of  making  its  inherent  instability, 
both  as  agajnst  gold  and  as  i^inst  commodities,  more  apparent  than  boforc^ 
undatthcsamc  timeof  enbstitming  for  it  a  loss  variable  standar<i.  And  further, 
the  variations  between  the  relative  values  of  the  silver  money  of  India  and  the 
gold  money  of  England,  which  now  act  as  a  sorious  restraint  on  trade,  will  be 
neither  so  sudden,  frequent,  nor  excessive." 

Vast,  too,  will  be  the  advantage  to  India  that  her  measure  of  Talne 
for  all  cummodities  will  be  the  same  with  that  of  the  most  important 
trading  nations  and  markets  in  the  world.  They  wilt  all  know  the 
meaning  of  the  prices  of  goods  recorded  in  lists ;  little  educated 
traders  will  undeFstand  ftt  once  the  prices  they  may  expect  to 
encounter,  so  as  to  decide  with  ease  on  speculations  they  xnay  feel 
disposed  to  enter  into. 

But  it  is  said  that  this  scheme  will  create  two  standards,  two 
septfftte  measures  of  value.  There  could  not  be  a  greater  mistake. 
India  will  only  have  one  standard  whereby  to  declare  what  commodi- 
ties are  worth  in  their  markets.  The  standard  of  India  will  be  gold 
only,  while  silver  will  be  adjusted  to  it  in  a  certain  ratio,  according 
to  its  intrinsic  worth  as  bullion,  l^e  only  great  interest  India  will 
have  at  stake  will  be  steadiness  or  fluctuation  of  the  value  of  gold : 
that  will  be  all :  and  as  gold  is  admittetl  to  be  subject  to  the  smallest 
variations,  what  better  standard  could  1jc  found  ?  Does  any  one 
really  think  that  better  money  could  be  shown  than  the  English, 
except  pure  bimetallists  ?  Dngland  has  not  yet  learnt  to  believe  in 
•their  idt-ati,  aud  it  is  to  be  hoped  never  will.  England  and  India 
will  be  regarded  as  one  country;  that  country  haa  now  two  stAudarda 
in  two  separate  localities — an  evil  of  the  highest  magnitude. 

Mr.  Clarmout  Dauiell  now  brings  forward  an  objection  felt  by  many 
that  the  relative  values  of  the  two  kinds  of  coin  would  be  subject  to 
great  ihictuations,  and  consequently  that  the  legal,  the  State  ratio  for 
converting  the  gold  and  silver  coins  into  each  other  would  be  never 
constant,  lie  replies  that  a  tendency  of  the  fluctnations  in  the  nie 
of  exchange  to  diminish  rather  than  to  increase  would  be  the  natural 
consequence  of  the  two  mct&ls  being  used  iudifTcrently  for  each 
other.  **  If/'  says  he,  "  silver  is  in  excess,  and  therefore  lalling  in 
value  against  gold,  Bilver  will  be  exjiorted,  and  its  value  will  rise,  or 
vict  wr$4.      It  is  only  when  they  are  divorced  from  one  another  by 
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&rti6cial  carroacy  regulations  that  gold  and  silver  vork  in 
oppoaition.  Alloiv  them  lo  work  together  in  the  order  of  their 
values,  and  thc!>c  divergences  of  value  most  necessarily  diminish, 
and  the  approximatiou  to  the  attaiumcut  of  a  staple  ratio  of  value 
will  be  ^reat.  The  altering  metal  will  be  corrected  in  its  changes  by 
being  more  largely  used  or  else  reduced  in  quantity  by  exportation, 
and  the  action  of  each  of  these  forces  will  be  to  keep  its  value  nearer 
to  what  it  had  l)oen  before  the  change.  The  currency  will  be  less 
exposed  to  that  kind  of  fluctuation  which  a  ttudden  demand  excites 
on  the  particular  money  which  cannot  be  easily  or  quickly 
increased," 

There  is  good  reason  for  believing  that  this  expectation  is  well 
founded  and  will  be  verified  by  fact.  The  Indian  trader  will  then 
have  acquired  a  common  measure  whereby  to  compare  the  prices  of 
goods  with  his  own  in  most  of  the  other  markets  of  the  world.  He 
will  know  exactly  what  he  will  have  to  pay  with  Indian  money  in 
England  for  English  goods,  and  what  value  he  will  get  for  his 
own  merchandise  when  sold  in  England.  This  is  a  certainty  of 
knowledge  to  which  he  has  been  a  stranger  for  many  generations. 
Unless  the  coRt  of  production  of  gold  or  silver  varies  much  from  the 
■action  of  natural  causes,  as  the  yield  of  their  mines  becomes  larger 
or  decreases,  the  necessity  for  the  interference  of  the  State  to  alter 
the  ratio  in  which  the  coins  shall  exchange  with  each  other  will  be 
diminished;  and  the  prices  of  commodities  on  sale,  so  far  a^  money 
is  concerned,  will  become  steadier.  The  call  for  rectification  will  be 
less  frequent,  as  Mr.  Clarmont  DanicU  justly  remarks. 

Such  is  the  reform  which  Mr.  Clarmont  Paniell  proposes  for  the 
tlioroughly  bad  currency  of  India.  Its  principle  is  eminently  sound. 
Every  seller  and  every  creditor  will  receive  payment  of  what  is  due 
to  them  in  the  worth  in  the  metal  market  of  a  certain  quantity  of 
gold.  The  currcney,  the  money,  of  India  will  consist  of  a  weight  of 
the  metal  gold.  But  silver  coJdj*  will  be  used  in  that  currency  to  any 
amount ;  still,  it  will  be  a  money  consisting  of  the  value  of  gold  only  : 
India  will  have  gold  only  for  her  true  currency.  The  worth  of  the 
silver  coins  will  be  strictly  determined  by  the  value  of  silver  com- 
pared with  that  of  gold,  simply  as  two  metals  in  the  metal  market 
The  man  who  receives  silver  will  get  the  same  identical  payment  as 
if  he  had  been  paid  in  gold;  whilst  the  extent  to  which  silver  may  be 
used  will  be  unlimited.  What  greater  praise  can  be  given  of  any 
money — to  have  the  very  "best  metal  for  its  determiner  of  value,  and 
yet  to  give  unlimited  u«j  of  the  two  metals,  gold  and  silver,  without 
injury  to  the  receiver?  If  Mr.  Clarmont  DanicU's  reform  is  suc- 
Gcasfnlly  established,  will  there  be  any  better  money  in  the  whole 
world  than  the  Indian '( 

BoNAUY  Paice. 
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ABOUT   OLD   AND   NEW  NOVELS. 


THIS  essay — the  scanty  fruit  of  a  long  leisure,  sliortened  only  by 
light  reading  nnd  reflection  on  it — was  ori^nally  to  be  entitled, 
"  Why  arc  old  novels  so  entertaining  and  modem  ones  so  tcdions  ?" 
Fortunately  for  him,  the  author  met  in  time  a  highly  cultured,  and. 
on  the  whole,  unprejudiced  English  lady  who  confessed  to  him  that 
she  Iiad  never  heon  able  to  read  "  Tom  Jones"  to  the  end,  whilst  a 
young  diplomat  of  literary  pretensions  assured  him  that  *•  The  Nabob" 
was  infinitely  more  entertaining  than  "  Don  Quixote."  Then  only 
the  author  began  to  understand  how  relative  an  idea  is  attached  to 
the  word  "  entertaining,"  and  that  perhaps  the  modem  reader  is 
quite  as  accountable  as  the  modern  novelist,  if  the  novel  of  to-day 
is  BO— wellj  so  different  from  the  old.  Let  us  then  speak  only  of 
this  difference.  For  why  establish  aupervisiou,  distribute  praise 
and  blame,  by  which  nobody  learns  anything,  wlicu  it  is  so  much 
more  instructive  to  investigate  the  what  and  the  why  of  certain 
phenomena,  and  to  leave  every  one  to  be  judge  of  hia  pleasure  and 
displeasure. 

As,  however,  there  has  been  a  question  of  entertaining  reafling, 
be  it  uuderstood  from  the  beginning  that  the  amusement  novel, 
properly  so  called — i.e.,  that  which  has  no  other  aim  but  amusement, 
and  which  the  French  have  brought  to  perfection  Ju  our  century, 
shall  be  at  present  excluded  from  cuosidcratiou,  although  it  often 
shows  more  talent  and  artistic  instinct  than  more  pretentious  work 
of  the  'jenre.  If  we  thus  exclude  such  novels  it  is  because  we  wish  to 
limit  ourselves  to  those  productions  of  literature  which  give  themselves 
out  as  works  of  art,  and  which  realize  as  well  as  explain  to  us  tlic 
mode  of  thinking  of  the  different  periods.  Let  us  not  forget  cillicr 
lliat  in  all  such  historical  comparisons  dates  must  not  be  taken  too 
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litcraUvj  and  that  exceptions  are  not  to  be  taken  into  consideration 
The  fact  that  Manzoui,  Jeremiah  Gottholf, Gottfried  Keller  havewritten 
between  1830  and  18G0,  and  have  even  given  a  vulec  to  certain 
ourrenta  of  the  rentnrr,  docs  not  make  it  the  less  true,  that,  considered 
as  artists — i.e.,  in  their  way  of  seeing  and  treating  their  subject,  they 
do  not  belong  to  the  time  which  has  seen  the  jloraistm  of  George 
Sand  and  Dickens,  still  less  to  the  time  which  has  pro<luced  a 
Freytag,  George  KUot,  and  Octave  Feuillct.*  For  whatever  one  may 
think  of  the  fact,  it  wonld  be  diflicuU  to  deny  it;  the  whole  litera- 
tore  of  BctioD  in  Europe,  from  Homer  to  Goethe,  is  severed  by  a 
deep  abyss  from  that  of  our  century,  whose  productions  hear  always, 
in  spite  of  all  differences,  a  certain  family  likeness ;  in  otber  terms, 
men,  authors  as  well  as  readers,  for  three  thousand  years  saw  thr 
task  of  literature  in  another  light  from  that  in  which  we  have  seei. 
it  for  the  last  hundred  years. 

Strangely  enough,  the  novelists  of  the  younger  generation,  who, 
like  E.  Zola,  Spielhagen,  Henry  Jamea,  and  VT.  D.  Ilowells,  arc  never 
weary  of  treating  their  own  art  in  a  thcorctico-critical  way,  which 
would  probably  never  have  occurred  to  a  Charles  Dickens — seem  to 
have  no  conscionsness  whatever  of  this  difference  of  iteriods.  No 
doubt  all  the  theories  of  those  practitioners  rest  upon  the  tacit,  some- 
times also  the  outspoken,  supposition  of  the  supcrioiity  of  the  novel 
of  to-day  over  that  of  former  times,  or  at  least  of  a  progress  in  the 
development  of  this  genre.  To  this  there  would  lie  little  to  object,  if 
ihc  writers  in  question  were  awake  to  the  fact  that  such  a  progress 
can  only  concern  what  is  technical,  and  consequcutly  is  of  very  little 
artistic  value.  The  progress  in  technique  from  Benozzi  SozzoU  to 
the  Caracci  is  very  considerable;  uobody  would  admit  as  a  con- 
aequcnce  that  the  artistic  value  of  the  Famesc  gallery  is,  iu  spite  of 
its  cleverest  raccourcis,  greater  than  that  of  a  fresco  in  the  Cumi>o 
Santo,  with  all  its  defects  in  drawing  and  perspective.  Now,  it  is 
ditficult  not  to  feel  in  these  disquisitions  of  the  specialists  a  con- 
Bciousness  of  having  also  realized  a  progress.  The  new  novel  is 
"  flner*'  than  the  old  one,  says  Mr.  Ilowells  quite  candidly,  while 
the  others  plainly  imply  the  same ;  and  they  mean  not  only  a 
superiority  in  composition,  dialogue,  &c.,  but  also  a  more  careful 
study  of  feelings  and  passions,  a  more  delicate  delineation  of  characters, 
a  deeper  knowledge  of  society  and  its  influence  on  the  itidividnal ; 
for  that  the  older  writers  could  have  uo  other  reason  for  their 
reticence  than  ignorance  or  want  of  power  to  show  their  knowledge 
of  these  things,  is  an  undoubted  fact  to  our  modern  novelists,  who 
have  never  learned  the  art  of  "  wise  omission." 


I 


"  Bjnmaen  too  miglit  be  iiDulii-rvd  aiuou^  t)io«e  few  Artists  wbom  chance  faai 
aUow^  to  be  torn  in  Uiis  aunrtutic  lime,  were  it  iiot  thnt  lie  liJia  m  uft«ti,  |«rti> 
coUrl;  in  later  times,  let  htnuelf  be  c&rried  awsjr  by  the  exunple  of  liia  coDtempoimriM. 
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It  is  characteristic  that  this  ignoriDg  of  the  past  and  forgetting  of 
all  proportiou  shnn*  tbeniscIrcH  most  frudcly  in  the  North  Aincricaui, 
for  whom  even  Dickens  and  Thackeray  belong  already  to  the  antique, 
llius,  even  people  of  an  entirely  European  culture  like  Mr.  U.  James 
speak  of  M.  Alphonse  Baudet  irith  an  admiration  so  unlimited 
that  one  might  be  tempted  to  believe  that  the  readers  beyond  the 
Atlantic  arc  unaware  of  the  CKiateucc  of  a  Fielding.  Fortunately, 
Afr.  J.  R.  I^well'a  beautiful  apeech  on  the  author  of  "  Tom  Jones" 
proves  that  there  arc  still  Americans  who  know  where  the  real  models 
of  the  art  of  narmtion  are  to  be  sought  for.  Besides,  there  are 
people  cuough  in  the  Old  World  also,  who,  like  Mr.  John  Bright,  do 
not  hesitate  to  place  any  middling  novelist  or  historian  of  our  time 
above  Homer  and  Thucydides,  whom  they  ought  to  hare  had  more 
opportunity  to  read  than  their  Amcricau  co-rcligiouists.  It  is  not 
uncommon  to  hear  such  ndivetr  praised  as  an  enviable  frcahnewt  of 
impression  and  judgment  ;  but  this  rests  on  a  thorough  confusion  of 
ideas.  Such  impressions  arc  not  received,  such  judgments  are  not 
given,  by  people  who  stand  nearer  to  Nature  than  ourselves,  but  on 
the  contrary  by  such  as  have  no  bridge  behind  them  which  might 
have  brought  them  over  from  Nature  to  our  civilization.  T  can  with 
confidence  place  the  "  Vicar  of  Wakefield"  and  "  Numa  Roumestau" 
iu  the  hands  of  a  boy  who  was  brought  up  in  the  country  and  has 
never  seen  a  newspaper ;  he  will  not  hesitate  a  moment  between 
the  two.  The  trial  would  already  be  more  doubtful  with  a  young 
mui  of  classical  culture;  but  as  to  a  lad  who  had  learned  to  read  in 
leading  articles  and  had  left  tlic  professional  school  only  to  enter  on 
the  wholly  artificial  relations  and  modes  of  thinking  of  our  society, 
one  could  scarcely  expect  from  him  that  he  should  prefer  the  pure 
wine  of  Goldsmith  to  M.  Daudet's  intoxicating  beverage.  The 
great  majority  of  the  younger  generation  has  come  into  the  world 
as  it  were  grown-np,  has  been  bom  into  the  modem  civilization, 
whilst  vc  older  ones  have  at  least  slowly  grown  into  it,  and 
have  consequently  some  inkling  of  the  fact  that  under  the  clothes 
there  is  also  something  like  a  body.  Now,  the  clothing  of  our 
century — i.e.,  our  civilization,  is  perhaps  more  complicated  and  arti- 
ficial than  any  that  went  before  it,  and  those  who  live  in  it  like  to 
imagine  that  what  is  more  complicated  ia  also  more  valuable.  Hence 
the  accumulation  of  details  which  characterizes  nur  literature  and  cor- 
responds at  the  some  time  to  our  scientiflc  habits.  A  microscopic 
anatomy  of  human  nature — now  iu  its  coarser  manifestations,  as  with 
M.  Zola  or  Guy  dc  Manpassant,  now  in  its  nobler  oi^ns,  ns  with 
George  Kliot  and  Ivan  Turgcuief,  would  be  vainly  searched  (or  iu  the 
older  authors.  The  style  has  become  more  complicated  ;  all  scicDOeSi 
Kxery  tochnic,  are  forced  into  semce,  all  archaisms  and  ncologisnM 
gatliered  together  iu  the  dictionaries,  uuusual  aud  surprising  juxtn- 
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position  of  words  are  used  to  make  the  descriptions  more  efiectire^ 
vithout  however  attainiog  the  wishcd-for  effect.  It  is  particularly 
the  Dative  country  of  taste,  the  home  of  measure  and  ''  sobriety," 
which  pleases  itself  with  these  eiercisea ;  and  on  the  one  handj 
persons  with  do  other  taleut  than  that  of  corrupting  lauguagej 
taste  and  morals,  weary  thciuselrca — cauta  Minerva — with  uana- 
facturing  so-called  tableavx  de  mteura^  while,  od  the  other  hand, 
richly  gifted  writers  trade  upon  their  facility  in  order  to  bring  all 
their  supertlnity  on  the  market  and  to  suffocate  the  readers  under  the 
weight  of  their  adjectives.  But  "  when  the  taste  for  simplicity  is 
once  destroyed."  Rays  Walter  Scott,  "  it  is  long  ere  a  nation  recovers 
it."  It  is  perhaps  worth  while  to  investigate  more  clearly  than 
ba$  been  hitherto  done,  the  essence  of  this  new  tendency  of  mind 
and  taste. 

1. 

The  whole  intellectual  life  of  our  century,  and  especially  of  the 
second  half  of  it,  is  permeated  by  the  scientific  habits  and  the  new 
morals  which  came  into  prominence  shortly  before  the  French  Revo- 
lution, and  which  since  the  definitive  defeat  of  romanticism  towards 
the  middle  of  our  century,  have  attained  almost  absolute  power. 
Now,  both  the  scientific  and  the  moral  view  of  tbe  world  are 
not  only  insusceptible  of  artistic  treatment — they  are  incompatible 
with  it,  nay,  arc  the  negation  of  it.  Also,  the  novel,  as  far  as  it  is 
an  artistic  ffenre^  has  suffered  from  the  reign  of  these  modem  princi- 
ples as  much  as,  and  more  than,  all  other  artistic  genrts,  because, 
thanks  to  its  form,  it  lends  itself  mure  easily  to  scientific  treatment 
and  moral  jurisdiction  than  any  other.  No  donbt  there  lived 
before  the  Revolution  individual  men  who  carried  the  scientific 
and  moral  standard  into  regions  where  they  liave  no  right  nor 
currency  ;  but  they  were  isolated  instances ;  now>a>day8,  this  double 
point  of  view  dominates  the  whole  of  literature,  and — as  our  culture 
has  Ijecome  exclusively  book-culture — of  culture  abo.  No  doubt 
mankind  lives  on  even  to-day  as  If  those  principles  did  not  exist. 
It  would  be  impossible  otherwise  to  live ;  but  as  soon  as  it  is  bent 
upon  judging,  knowing  or  reproducing  life,  it  no  longer  uses  any  but 
those  two  methods. 

Science  ^ms  at  the  knowledge  of  the  world  and  its  causal  con- 
nectioQ.  It  destroys  individual  life  in  order  to  find  its  laws — i.e., 
what  is  common  to  individual  phenomena.  Art,  on  the  contrary, 
seeks  to  know  and  interpret  the  world  by  seizing  and  reproducing 
the  unity  of  iudividual  life ;  it  eliminates  the  general  in  order  better 
to  seize  the  particular,  and  in  the  particular  it  eliminates  what  is 
accidental  that  it  may  better  see  and  show  the  essential.  Now,  as 
the  general  is  only  an  abstraction  of  our  intellect,  and  real  life  mani- 
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fests  itself  ouly  in  the  particular,  it  follovs  that  art^  in  one  bcu«c, 
is  truer  than  scieucc.  This,  however,  docs  not  toueh  our  question ; 
vhat  I  want  to  prove  is,  that  the  so-called  acieatific  treatment  of 
an  object  can  only  be  harmful  to  art,  in  the  same  way  as  the  artiitic 
treatment  of  science  ou  it))  side  can  give  rise  to  the  monstrosities  about 
which  scientists  are  fond  of  telling  edifying  stories.  AA'hen  how- 
ever M.  Zola,  for  instance,  declines  the  hooour  of  having  constructed 
works  of  ai't,  the  men  of  science  will  uot  therefore  be  much  disposed 
to  ascribe  to  him  merits  in  science.  For  his  works,  whatever  else  they 
may  be,  arc  productions  of  the  imagination,  and  consequently  utterly- 
useless  to  science,  which  reckons  only  on  realities  aud  can  found 
no  laws  on  such  phantasms.  Besides,  all  scientific  labour  is  col- 
lective and  progressive;  artistic  work  is  iudividual  and  self-inclusive. 
Each  new  work  of  science  supersedes  its  predecessor,  at  least  in  part, 
until  it  is  entirely  antiquated.  The  scientific  achievement  remains 
immortal,  the  scientiHc  work  must  perish.  Would  IV[.  Znla  resign 
himself  to  that,  and  docs  he  seriously  imagine  that  "  Nana"  and 
"  PutbouiHi''  arc  scientitic  achievements— i.e.,  rings  in  the  infinite 
chfiin  of  science  ?  Certainly  not  At  bottom,  however,  these  gentle- 
men of  the  scientific  school  make  their  scicutific  pretcusious  in.  no 
such  strict  sense.  What  they  aspire  to  is  to  create  works  of  art  by 
the  instrument  of  science,  and  to  treat  of  objects,  which  arc  the  results 
of  science,  while  they  have  only  the  instrument  of  art,  as  well  as 
the  standard  for  judging  the  artistic  value  of  objects ;  and  here  arises 
the  question  whether  such  an  enterprise  ia  not  from  the  beginning 
sure  to  be  a  failure. 

The  instrument,  if  I  may  so  phrase  it,  which  science  uses  to  attain 
its  aim,  is  understanding ;  that  of  art  intuition.  Scieucc  knows  only 
a  conscious  knowledge  of  things,  art  only  an  unconscious  one; 
and  as  the  artist  renders  only  what  he  has  acquired  unconsciously 
and  directly  through  intuition,  the  artistic  spectator  or  reader  seises 
what  is  given  to  him  only  intuitively,  not  consciously.  Both  pro- 
ceed as  we  proceed  in  ordinary  life  and  for  practical  purposes ;  art, 
therefore,  is  much  nearer  life  than  science.  We  know  a  person  as 
a  whole  :  often  we  do  not  even  know  whether  his  eyes  arc  blue  or 
brown,  whether  he  has  a  high  or  a  low  forehead ;  and  we  arc  never- 
theless surer  of  this  our  unconscious  knowledge  than  the  most  accu- 
rate physiognomical  analysis  could  make  us.  Language  has  equally 
formed  itself  uncuusciouitly,  is  learned  unconsciously,  and  is  for  the 
most  part  used  unconsciously^  particularly  in  emotion;  but  it  renders 
our  feeling  more  faithfully  than  rmy  elaborate  choice  of  expressions 
would  be  able  to  do.  For  the  scientist,  it  is  true,  language  is  what 
numbers  are  for  the  mathematician  ;  it  gives  no  image,  but  only  the 
abstract  cxprcssiou  of  things.  The  physician— we  Germans  call  him 
the  "  artist/'  Arzt — seizes  first  the  total  impression  of  his  patient. 
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Titboat  rendering  to  himself  an  account,  often  withoat  being 
able  to  render  to  himself  an  accouut,  of  its  conipouents  ;  and  he 
relies  exclusively  on  the  thermometer  and  determinate  symptoms, 
precisely  bccau&o  he  has  not  the  "  coup  d'oeil."  Now  our  vhole 
cultured  society,  readers  as  well  as  authors,  have  no  longer  the '''  coup 
d'ceil."  The  latter  xee  only  what  they  have  consciously  considered, 
and  consequently  give  only  that ;  tbe  former  on  their  side  have  got 
accustomed  to  be  content  with  th»t,  nay,  to  be  proud  uf  it,  because 
they  thus  can  give  themselves  uu  account  of  cvcrytbiug,  which  is  no 
small  satiafactioa  to  the  vanity  of  the  understanding.  But  what  is 
the  consequence  of  the  whole  proceeding  ? 

An  author  undertakes  to  paiut  the  inner  man  and  the  outer  world. 
He  ia  to  fulfil  the  fonner  aim  by  an  accurate  psychological  analysis ; 
the  latter  by  a  careful  description.  Now,  in  reality  those  psychological 
4]ualities  have  uu  uxisteuce  whatever  ;  they  are  an  abstraction  of  our 
intellect,  and  therefore  oven  the  completest  enumeration  can  prodnce 
DO  living  image,  even  if  our  imagination  were  able  to  reconstruct  a 
unity  out  of  such  plurality;  whereas  one  characteristic  feature  would 
•nOice  to  evoke  the  total  impression  of  a  personality.  For  it  is  tu>t 
tbe  parts  which  make  man,  but  tbe  cohesion;  as  soou  as  this  ceases, 
life  ceases.  Now,  conscious  intellect  never  seizes  the  cohesion  ;  uucon- 
aciouB  intuition  alone  seizes  it ;  and  to  render  this  with  conviction 
is  art — i.e.,  reproduction  of  life.  As  much  may  be  said  of  the 
description  of  tbe  outer  world;  a  whole  page  of  M.  Daudet,  in 
which  he  describes  all  the  articles  to  be  sold  in  the  shop  of  a  southera 
provision-dealer,  not  omitting  each  individual  smell,  and  all  tbe 
furniture  with  all  the  lights  falling  on  it,  is  not  worth  the  two 
rerses  in  which  Heine  calls  up  to  ua  the  cavern  of  Uraka,  as  if  wc 
saw  it  with  our  bodily  eyes.  The  former^  in  fact,  is  a  faithful 
inventory,  which  we  never  make  in  life,  and  which  consequently 
touches  our  imagiuatiou  as  little  as  the  list  of  an  upholsterer;  these 
two  verses  awake  in  us  a  sensation,  and  so  dispose  our  mood  as  to 
set  at  ouce  our  imagiuatiou  to  work,  because  there  is  action  in 
them,  and  the  action  therein  shown  acts  in  turn  on  tbe  reader. 

Art  is  more  economical  than  science ;  and  the  lavishness  of 
authors  who  believe  they  proceed  scientifically  when  they  omit 
nothing  of  what  a  careful  examination  of  an  object  or  an  action  and  its 
motives  has  revealed  to  them,  is  nothing  but  the  profitless  expenditure 
of  the  proiligal.  Art  shows  us  Philina,  in  the  general  confusion  and 
despair,  sitting  quietly  and  rattling  with  bcr  keys  on  the  saved  trunk, 
and  the  irresistible  stands  more  vividly  before  our  eyes  than  would 
have  l}cen  possible  by  a  long  enumeration  of  her  charms,  or  a  detailed 
description  of  the  means  by  which  she  has  succeeded  in  getting  off  so 
cheaply,  and  a  modern  writer  would  certainly  not  have  let  pass  the 
opjiortiinity  of  both  without  taking  advantage  of  it;  for  second  to 
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description,  explanation  is  his  principal  pleasure.  It  ts  not  to  be 
denied  that  in  these  modem  novels  there  is  a  more  minntc  obserratioa 
of  social  and  psychological  facts,  a  closer  cxiHmtion  of  all  lawsotTecliug^ 
and  thought,  a  more  conscientious  vatching  over  their  growth,  and 
a  more  laborious  analysis  of  the  passions  and  their  motives,  thau  arc 
to  be  found  in  the  older  novels  of  this-,  and  apparently  of  the 
past,  century.  The  wbolo  development  of  a  man  is  gone  through  ; 
and  if  possible  even  that  of  his  parents  and  grandparents — for 
this,  too,  passes  for  an  application  of  scientific  result* — until  finally 
ve  have  forgotten  the  man  himself,  as  he  ia.  True  art  carc$ 
little  about  t)ic  genesis  of  character;  it  introduces  man  as  &  finished 
being,  and  lets  him  explain  himself  by  bis  acts  and  words.  Shak- 
speare  leaves  it  to  the  German  aavanl  to  explain  how  Hamlet  bos 
become  what  he  is;  he  contents  himself  with  showing  him  as  he  is. 
And  not  drama  alone  shows  man  as  he  is ;  the  novels  as  long  as  it  is 
a  work  of  art,  is  contented  to  do  so. 


IIWIU 

EBt-vilo  si  vivonti'  ut  si  rraauicat  bumaino 

Qn'il  semble  qn'on  I'a  vne  ot  qae  c'est  on  portrait  V 
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asks  Musset.  Is  It  not  precisely  because  she  is  not  described, 
analyzed  and  explained,  but  simply  appears  and  acts?  because  the 
poet  gives  us  in  few  words  the  impression  which  he  has  himself 
received,  and  by  the  rendering  of  his  sensation  our  sensation  is 
prodneed  ?  "We  never  sec  persons  and  actions  in  fiction  ;  we  feel  the 
impression  they  exorcise;  this  is  convincing;  an  enumeration  of 
qualities  and  circumstances,  even  if  it  were  possible  to  make  it  com- 
plete, produces  no  disposition  whatever ;  it  produces  knowledge. 

Let  nobody  say  tliat  the  older  writers  contented  themselves  with 
sketches  and  gave  only  the  outlines.  It  is  by  no  means  so.  What 
the  narrator  gives  are  the  dramatic  moments  of  an  action,  the 
characteristic  features  of  a  person.  The  truth  and  liveliness  with 
which  he  gives  the  particulars  that  contain  the  whole  in  »««, 
awake  the  image  of  that  whole  with  its  antecedents,  its  consequences, 
its  secondary  circumstance.s-^/.r.,  the  cohesion.  His  process  is 
similar  to  that  of  the  sculptor,  who  renders  only  the  plastic  elements 
of  his  object;  of  the  painter,  who  render*  only  the  picturesque 
elements  of  it,  and  makes  an  abstraction  of  all  the  rest,  lie  takes 
only  those  traits  which  are  titted  to  produce  a  literary  effect.  Now, 
as  I  just  said,  it  is  with  actions  as  with  men.  A  minute  and 
methodical  enumeration  of  all  the  movements  of  the  different 
regiments,  accurately  ascertained,  which  have  taken  part  iu  a 
battle,  such  as  we  have  it  in  the  history  of  the  war  by  the  great 
General  Huff,  may  have  a  scientific  value ;  from  an  artistic  point  of 
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vier,  it  is  witLout  auy  effect,  for  it  leaves  -us  no  intuitiro  image  of 
Uie  total  action  ;  whilst  the  clescriptiuu  of  the  battle  of  /Itutphcu  from 
the  pen  of  "  the  poor  man  of  TockenbnTg/''  or  that  of  the  battle  of 
■Waterloo  in  Stenilhars  "  Chartreuse  de  Farme,"  are  vorks  of  art, 
bccauie  they  render  faithfully  the  imprpssion  of  such  mass  movements 
on  the  individual.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  novelist  proceeds  with  that 
sdentitico-hiatorical  eonsciencc,  wl-  get  something  like  the  struggle  of 
the  two  washerwomen  in  the  "  Assoramoir,"  which  fills  I  don't  know 
how  many  pagvs,  and  which  nevertheless  one  has  not  before  one  s 
oyeij whereas  the  Homeric  battle  of  MollyScagrim  remains  unforgottcn 
by  whosoever  reads  it  ouce  only.  Here,  ludeed,  the  total  impression 
dominates  the  detail,  whiUt  there  the  number  of  particulars  forbids 
the  fonning  of  a  total  imprcssiom.  M,  ^ola  takes  up  his  object 
like  the  man  of  science,  destroying  it  in  order  to  recomposc  it;  Fielding, 
ns  the  artist^  who  seeks  and  reproduces  unity,  not  to  speak  of  the 
art  with  which  he  renders  the  repulsive  object  attractive  by  irony, 
which  alone  gives  such  objects  the  passport  to  literature,  drawing 
them  out  of  common  reality.  This  observation,  however,  would  lead 
tu  to  a  controversy  with  the  vcrists,  realists,  naturalists,  or  whatever 
their  name,  and  I  should  like  to  defer  this  disquisition  to  another 
opportunity. 

I?. 

£')imUy  with  the  scientific  view,  the  moralizing  view  of  the  world 
has  come  into  prominence ;  and  it  proves  to  be  still  more  dangerous 
to  art  than  the  former.  All  modern  morals  aim  at  making  men  better 
■^ix.,  other — than  they  are.  Art  takes  them  as  they  are  ;  it  is  content 
to  comprehend  them  and  to  make  them  comprehensible.  And  the 
more  mankind  have  abandoned  the  fundamental  ideas  of  Christian 
charity,  election  by  grace  and  pre<lestiuatiun,  which  arc  so  repuUive 
to  rationalism,  the  more  decisively  the  tendency  of  morals  to  change 
men  has  come  to  the  foreground  in  literature.  It  is  so  with  society ; 
all  are  lo  become  cfjual  in  virtue,  as  all  are  to  become  equal  in  poa- 
SBSiions.  These  of  course  are  Utopian  views,  which  have  little  or  no 
influence  on  the  course  of  life  :  no  moral  system  changes  the  nature 
of  men,  as  no  socialism  is  able  to  change  the  inequality  of  property  ; 
but  they  have  an  iuDuencc  on  the  way  of  judging  things;  and,  a» 
jadgracnt  plays  so  large  a  part  with  modem  writers,  so  it  does  also 
on  literature. 

Until  the  middle  of  the  past  century,  every  class  and  every 
individual  accepted  the  world  as  we  accept  Nature,  as  a  given  order, 
in  which  there  is  little  to  be  changed.  People  lived  and  acted,  wrote 
and  enjoyed  naively,  without  reflection,  or  at  least  without  com- 
{Hmng  the  existing  world  and  its  laws  with  reasoning  and  its  norms. 
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A  man  of  the  people  thonght  &a  little  of  becoming  a  burglier,  an 
any  of  tm  wishe«  to  become  a  prince  of  the  blood.  If  any  one 
vcuturcd  to  vaiAe  himself  and  knew  how  to  penetrate  through  bis 
circumstancesj  it  vas  because  he  felt  himRelf,  his  strength  of  mind 
aud  will — /.e.,hi3  individuatitT — and  not  because  he  thought  himself 
justified  by  his  quality  aa  "  man/*     M'hat  he  became,  he  became 

"  Et  p»r  droit  de  eonquAte  ei  pss  droit  do  nainuiM." 

His  legal  title  was  founded  oa  bis  personal  gifts,  not  on  a  so- 
called  justice,  which  nowadays  every  mediocrity  thinks  himself 
entitled  to  iuvuke,  and  the  idea  of  which  is  suggested  to  him  by  all 
our  sjieeches  and  institutions,  iuiismuch  as  they  almost  directly 
entice  him  to  leave  his  station  in  order  to  feel  himwlf  tmbappy  in  a 
higher  ouc,  for  which  he  ia  not  6t.  This  eternal  com|wriug  of 
the  actual  world  with  the  postulates  of  reason  has  *'  sicklied  o'er"  our 
life  in  more  than  one  sense.  For  the  whole  of  this  ao-called  kamane 
mornlity  consists  in  nothing  else  than  in  exhorting  us  to  try  to  put 
ourselves  in  other  people's  steads,  not  by  a  direct  intuition,  but 
according  to  au  all-Icvelliug  abstraction,  which  from  its  very  nature 
must  alM>  mean  putting  other  people  in  our  stead.  Both  arc 
fictions,  which  take  place  in  our  head  alone,  and  have  no  reality. 
Every  man  feels  differently,  and  (frosao  modo  one  might  say  that 
every  nation  and  every  class  feels  differently.  This  ignoring  of 
natural  limits  has  led  in  political  life  to  pretending  to  aud  grant- 
ing rights  which  those  whom  they  concern  do  not  know  how  to 
use  ;  in  social  life,  to  a  dislocating  of  fixed  relations  and  wandering 
from  the  natural  atmosphere,  which  must  always  be  a  paiofut  sensa- 
tion ;  in  literature,  to  lending  to  their  dramaiig  personm  thoughts  and 
feelings  which  they  caunot  have,  but  especially  to  requiring  them 
to  be  something  ditfcrcut  from  what  they  really  are,  since  they 
moat  correspond  to  the  alistract  moral  type  which  we  have  con- 
structed. Completely  isolated  are  the  writers  wlio  know  how  to 
divine  to  the  reader  the  sensations  of  uncultivated  people — as  c^., 
Jeremiah  Gottholf ;  the  large  majority  of  readers  properly  so<ca1Ied, 
prefer  ideal  figures  in  George  Sand's  style,  which  have  nothing  of  the 
present  but  the  certain. 

In  political  and  social  life  such  aspirations  do  mischief  enough, 
without,  however,  being  able  to  change  the  essence  of  cither  State 
or  society.  In  literature,  where  we  treat  not  with  Ii\'e  people  on  actual 
ground  but  with  thcdocUc  creations  of  our  imagination  on  much-cudur- 
iiig  paper,  the  new  view  of  the  world  has  worked  as  its  consequence  a 
much  deeper  revolution.  It  is  true  that  the  pretensions  of  rationalism 
to  regulate  legislation  according  to  preconceived  ideas  of  equality  and 
justice  have  not  remained  without  inBuence;  on  the  whole,  however. 
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States  bare  contiuucd  m  our  ceutury,  as  in  all  former  oucs,  to  register 
and  codify  existing  customa  and  to  regulate  newly  formed  interests 
and  relations.  It  is  true  that  iu  most  countries  eacb  citizen  lias  bccu 
recognised  as  uf  equal  right  and  equal  value,  but  in  fact  power  has 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  man  of  culture  and  property.  It  is 
trnc  that  people  have  tried  to  bestow  on  Dgypt  and  Turkey  the 
fblessing  of  Western  constilutious;  but  not  a  year  was  required 
I  to  show  that  one  thing  does  not  suit  all.  The  same  is  the  case 
\iQ  society.  It  never  enters  the  heads  of  children  to  find  social 
Qfder,  ia  80  far  as  they  know  it,  uujust  or  eren  unnatural.  We 
liATe  seen  the  masun  join  his  bricks,  the  peasant  mow  his  graas, 
the  woodcutter  saw  our  wood,  without  even  asking  ourselves  why 
our  father  bad  nothing  of  that  kind  to  do.  In  this  sense,  almost 
all  men  lieforc  the  rerolution  remained  children,  as  nine>tenths 
of  them  remain  children  to  this  day.  And  it  is  good  that  it  should 
be  so  ;  for  the  whole  machine  of  humanity  would  stop  if  we  wanted 
continually  to  put  ourselves  into  the  place  of  othera  and  to  endeavour 
to  cusurc  for  every  one,  according  to  the  exigencies  of  an  abstract 
equality,  the  same  conditions  of  life.  So  in  consequence  we  stop 
short  at  good  wishes,  sufficient  to  make  men,  who  formerly  were  quite 
bappy  in  this  limited  existence,  and  reflected  but  littic  upou  it,  dis- 
contented with  their  lot,  but  insufficient  to  change  this  lot.  "  For  there 
is  nothing  either  good  or  bad  but  thinking  makes  it  so/'  says  Hamlet. 
Wlicn  man  ccaacti  thiuking  on  what  he  has  to  do  iu  order  to  think 
that  he  has  to  do  it,  good-by  to  all  content.  Now,  this  is  the 
clearest  result  of  principle  which  underlies  modern  philanthropy  as 
■opposed  to  Christian  charity,  although  it  has  called  into  existence 
[many  things  which  have  alleviated  and  improved  the  life  of  the  work- 
ing classes  wiUiiu  their  station^  helping  them  in  iTlaess,  old  age  and 
want  of  work,  without  sjioiling  their  normal  existence  by  illusive 
pictures  of  a  better  condition.  Besides,  the  positive  wrong  is,  I 
jrepeat,  much  less  than  one  might  suppose,  precisely  because  the 
mass  of  mankind  continues  takiug  the  world  as  it  is  and  does  not 
demand  that  the  sun  should  henceforth  rise  in  the  west. 

In  fact,  it  is  only  with  men  of  letters,  who  are  in  quite  a  different 
relation  with  the  world  from  other  people,  that  the  new  way  of  thinking 
has  become  pretlominant ;  but  then  their  number  has  wonderfully 
increased  in  the  last  three  hundred  years.  As  the  whole  of  our  culturo 
baB  become  a  literary  one,  a  book  culture,  all  wc  who  call  ourselves 
cultured  (Gcbildate)  are  at  bottom  men  of  letters.  The  cuUtvatcd  man 
of  former  times,  who  had  been  formed  by  commerce  with  men, 
for  whom  a  book  had  interest,  not  as  a  book  but  only  iu  so  far 
as  it  reflected  life,  becomes  rarer  and  rarer.  Our  whole  civiliza- 
tion is  influeoced  by  literature  i  readers  and  authors  live  in  the  same 
atmosphere  of  unreality,  or,  to  speak  more    accurately,  they  divide 
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life  into  two  halves,  that  of  practical  activity — the  bookmaking  of  the 
author  is  aho  a  practical  activity — and  that  of  intellectual  activity, 
two  Bphcrca  which  touch  each  other  novhcrc,  uot  even  where  the 
intellectual  one  borrows  its  object  from  the  practical  one;  for  it 
<UTests  them  immedio-tely  of  their  reaJi^  and  shapes  them  only  after 
hanng  faUificd  them. 

TocqucTiUc  haa  a  chapter  headed  :  "  IIow  the  men  of  letters  became, 
towards  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  principal  poli- 
ticians." Tliis  is  now  universnlly  the  case  in  one  Bcnse;  for  even  ia 
Kngland  political  life  has  been  infected  with  the  spirit  of  the  men  of 
letters,  through  the  ailvance  of  the  Radical  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
reform  of  Toryism  by  Disraeli  on  the  other  ;  the  fact  remains,  how- 
ever, particularly  true  of  France,  where  the  whole  polity  auffcn  cruelly 
under  it.  Nevertheless,  art  and  literature  are  always  the  two  activities 
most  affected  by  it,  and  it  is  with  them  that  we  arc  here  conccruod. 

in. 

The  novels  of  our  time  in  which  the  moral  point  of  view  does  not 
absolutely  predominate  may  be  counted  on  the  fingers.  Even  where 
unveiled  immorality,  or  at  least  indecency,  displays  itself,  there  is 
from  beginning  to  end,  with  or  without  the  author's  conscionsncss,  a 
certain  didactic  tendency.  In  the  apparently  raoat  objectionable  of 
all  modem  works  of  fiction,  in  "Madame  Bovary,"one  feels  that  the 
writer  has  an  intention  which  is  not  purely  artistic,  the  intention  to 
iram  us  against  certain  modes  of  education  and  kinds  of  read- 
ings. In  M.  i^ola  it  is  clear  that  his  workmen  and  workwomen  who 
perish  in  the  mud  are  to  servu  aa  deterrent  instances.  Neither  do  so. 
The  German  novelists  conceal  the  moral  standard  which  they  use  in 
their  novelB,  the  English  and  North-Americans  even  boast  of  it 
Certainly  morals,  as  well  as  any  other  human  interest,  have  their  right 
of  citizenship  in  art.  Only  it  is  important  to  know  what  is  nnderstood 
by  morals :  the  natural  and  sound  ones  whir-h  culmiuate  in  the 
worship  of  truth,  or  the  artificial,  made  up,  nnheaJthy  ones,  whose 
mother  is  human  vanity,  whose  godmother  is  falsehood.  It  is  sound 
morals  when  Prince  Hal  leaves  his  pet  favourite  iu  the  lurch  as  soon 
as,  with  the  responsibility  of  the  crown,  tlic  earnest  of  life  begins  for 
him;  it  is  unhealthy  morals  when  Victor  Hugo  disturbs  the  ideas  of 
right  and  wrong  by  glorifying  n  galley-slavc  who  has  become  the 
\-ictim  uf  an  error  of  justice.  This  is  not  the  place  to  examine  at 
length  what  were  the  instinctive  morals  oF  men  before  the  rictorj"  of 
rationalism,  nor  to  recall  to  mind  how  Kant  has  scientifically 
established  these  unconscious  ethics  by  his  doctrine  of  the  intelligible 
ehsraeter,  and  Schopenhauer  by  his  theory  of  compassion  ;  aufBcc  it  \o 
state  that  the  morals  of  our  authors  have  another  origiu  and  another 
aim,  and  that  these  are  as  incompatible  with  art  as  the  older  ones 
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ire  iitted  to  accommodate  tJiemselves  to  it.  Now^  modern  morals 
may  apporcutlv  differ  as  niucli  from  one  auoihcr  &h  Zola's  from 
Howclls' ;  but  they  have  the  same  family  feature — discontent  with 
this  vorld  as  it  is ;  and  the  direct  eonsequcuce  of  it  ia  the  sombre 
tone  of  all  this  litcratarc.. 

"  Ernst  ist  dai  Lctpoo,  heiter  ist  die  Kunst," 

thought  Schiller;  to-day,  art  is  to  be  earnest,  a  apecies  of  wnrslnp  for 

Richard    WagntT,  a  moral  or    political   lesson  for    Gustav   Frcytag. 

And  how  coald  it  be  otherwise  ?      If  one  compares  unceasingly  this 

world  and  human  natnrc  with  a  higb^  arbitrary,  sclf-crcatcd  ideal, 

void  of  all  reality,  they  must  appear  very  iusutljcient,  and  may  well 

lead  to  bitter  judgments.      How  morose  at  bottom  are  all  the  oovels 

of  George  Eliot,  in  what  one  miRht  call  their    key-note ;    how  bitter 

Charlotte   Bronte's,  how  infinitely  sad  Miss  Poyntcr*8  "  Among  the 

Hills," — to  instance  a  little-known  masterpiece  of  this  sombre  moralo- 

psychological  art.     All  great  narrators  of  former  times,  from  Homer 

to  Cervantes,  and  from  Chaucer  to  Walter  Seott,  unchain  our  hearts 

by  their  good  humour;  even  the  tragic  miisc  has  always  knonii  how 

to  translate 

"DasdUatr«8piel 
Dflr  Wahrbfltt  in  das  hntre  Beuh  der  Knost." 

Here,  on  the  contrary,  we  always  feel  oppressed  by  the  long  face  and 
the  lugubrious  tone  which  our  authors  take  when  they  relate  things  our 
anoeaton  were  prone  ta  laugh  over.  Sensuality  even,  which  formerly 
used  to  present  itself  with  ingenuousness,  healthy  and  naked,  or 
forced  its  entrance  ioto  literature  by  a  smile,  is  now  grave,  reflective, 
a  prodnct  of  corrupt  intelligence  rather  than  of  orerstreaming  force 
and  fulness.  In  deference  to  truth  it  must,  however,  be  said 
that  the  modern  novel  has  on  the  whole  kept  itself  freer  than 
poetry  from  this  tmwholesome  and  over-refined  sensuality.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  has  become  more  sentimentally  charitable  towards  all 
those  phenomena  and  types  which  were  formerly  the  object  of  mirth. 
Who  would  dare  nowadays  to  treat  comically  poor  stammering 
Bridoison?  Compassion  for  his  infirmity  would  get  the  better  of  ns ; 
full  of  human  tenderness,  we  should  "  put  ourselves  in  his  stead," 
and  forthwith  make  a  tragical  figure  of  him.  The  dry  tavant  whom 
the  world  has  laughed  at  for  centuries  as  an  awkward  or  vain 
bookworm,  becomes  in  Ueorge  Eliot's  hands  an  unfortunate,  who 
sighing  for  a  false  ideal,  is  on  the  other  baud  seen  by  the  noblest 
of  women  herself  as  an  ideal.  For  whatever  is  comical  objectively 
becomes  tragical  when  it  is  taken  subjeetivcly :  our  tender  little  self 
suffers,  and  no  wonder  it  pities  itself. 

How  rudely  would  all  the  serene  figures  which  live  is  onr  imttgi- 
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nation  be  destroyed,  if  we  were  to  put  them  under  the  discipliac  oj 
our  coDsciuntiuus  authors !  Ouly  faucy  poor  Manoti  tinder  the  birch- 
rod  of  Jauo  Kyre»  the  schoolmistress  !  Imagine  Squire  Western  iu 
M.  Zola's  diniqvt :  "  If  you  contiuuc  getling  drunk  every  uigbt, 
vhiUt  your  daughter  is  playing  the  hnrpi-ichord,  a  terrible  end  is 
awaiting  you,  Mr.  Western.  Shalt  I  describe  it  to  youV  I  hare 
accurately  studied  several  cases  of  delirium  tremens  potatorum,  the 
punishment  which  is  iu  store  for  all  ulroholized  persons  aa  yon  arc/' 
And  our  old  friend  Falstaff^  whom  that  losel  Shakspearc  treated  so 
indulgently,  what  lessons  George  Kliot  would  have  read  to  him;  '*  for 
really,  Sir  John,  yon  have  no  excuse  whatever.  If  you  were  a  poor 
devil  who  had  never  had  any  but  bad  examples  before  your  eyes  ;  but^ 
you  have  had  all  the  advantages  which  destiny  can  give  to  mau 
on  his  way  through  life  I  Arc  yon  not  born  of  a  good  family?  have 
not  you  bad,  at  Oxford,  the  best  education  Kngland  is  able  to  give  to 
her  children?  have  yon  not  had  the  highest  connections?  And, 
nevertheless,  how  low  you  arc  fallen !  Do  you  know  why  ?  I  have 
warued  my  Tito  over  and  over  against  it  :  because  you  have  always 
done  that  only  which  was  agreeable  to  you,  and  hare  shunned 
everj-tbing  that  was  unpleasant."  "And  you,  Jlisa  PhilHs," 
Mr.  Howells  would  say,  "  if  you  go  on  being  naughty  1  shall  write 
a  writ  against  you,  as  I  did  against  my  hero  Bartlcy,  who,  too, 
won  everybody's  heart,  but  at  bottom  was  a  very  frivolous  fellow  j  or 
I  shall  deliver  you  up  to  my  friend  James,  who  will  analyse  you 
until  nobody  knows  you  again.  That  will  teach  yon  to  enter  into 
yourself  and  to  become  another."  "  Become  another,"  is  that  not 
the  first  requirement  of  a  novel  hero  of  our  doysV  Fielding  would 
have  rather  expected  that  the  adder  should  lose  her  venom,  than 
that  Blifil  should  cease  to  be  a  scoundrel. 

I  spoke  of  Howells  taking  part  against  his  own  hero  in  Uie  moat 
perfect  of  his  works.  You  will  find  something  aimiUc  in  almost 
every  novel  of  our  time.  It  seems  a*  if  the  authors  could  not 
refraiu  from  persecuting  in  an  odious  type  certain  persons  whom  they 
have  learned  to  know  and  to  bate  in  life — a  disposition  of  mind 
which  is  the  most  contrary  to  the  artist's  disposition  which 
could  \k  thought  out ;  for  be  neither  hates  nor  loves  his  objects 
personally,  and  to  him  Richard  III.  is  as  interestitig  aa  Antonio, 
"'one  in  whom  the  ancient  Roman  honour  more  appears  than  any  that 
draws  breath  in  Italy."  Remember  only  George  Eliot's  character, 
Bosimoud,  and  M-ith  what  really  feminine  perfidy  she  tries  to  dis- 
credit her.  How  differently  Abb^  Prevost  treats  his  Manon!  Even 
if  Richardson,  and,  in  onr  time,  Jer.  Gottbolf,  do  take  a  moralizing 
tone,  and  begin  with  ever  so  many  prcachmenta  and  good 
lessons,  the  artist  runs  away  with  them  ;  they  forget  that  they  wanted 
to  teach  and   paint  their  objects  with  artistic  iudilfcrcnce :  rtnr  ira 
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nee  ttudio,  not  to  speak  of  their  morals  being  of  a  kind  which 
have  uotliiug  in  them  rebellioua  to  art.  With  George  Eliot  and 
W.  D.  llowella  it  is  the  coutrary :  they  want  to  be  objective,  but 
the  moralist  soon,  gets  the  better  of  the  artist. 

I  hope  the  reader  has  observed  that  I  choose  only  novels  and 
novelists  of  first  rank,  in  order  to  compare  them  with  those  of 
fonoer  times,  sueh  indeed  as  might,  perhaps,  come  out  victoriously 
from  sut'h  a  comparison,  if  they  were  not  infected  hy  the  mora! 
epidemic  of  our  time.  How  deeply  our  generation  is  steeped  in  it  we 
generally  forget,  because  habit  makes  appear  as  nature  what  is  only 
a  moral  convention.  Other  times  have  advocated  more  severe 
conventions,  but  they  remained  on  the  surface  ;  onrs  Rcem  lighter, 
more  accommodating,  but  they  penetrate  to  our  marrow.  It  is 
incredible  how  great  a  mass  of  artificial  feelings,  interests,  and 
dntics  we  carry  about,  how  our  language  and  our  actions  are  dominated 
by  them.  l-Hne  scenery,  fine  arts,  philanthropy,  &c,,  without  any  inner 
want,  hll  our  intellectual  life;  wc  bcUevc  in  the  reality  of  sensations 
we  never  experienced ;  or  wc  drive  ont  Nature  by  culture.  Shak- 
spcare  would  not  be  able  nowadays  to  create  an  Otbello  who  would 
listen  to  lago's  iu»inuations,  because  no  gentleman  nowadays 
would  allow  such  calumnies,  and  the  gentleman  has  driven  out  the  man. 
Language  has  suffered  so  mncb  under  this  rule  of  conventionalism, 
that  to  the  cultivated  it  has  l>ecome  quite  insufficient  for  the  direct 
translation  of  sensation.  Let  a  lady  to-day  speak  like  the  Queen  of 
Cortausa  or  Margaret  of  Anjou,  and  how  the  public  would  protest 
against  the  coarseness  of  her  language  and  feeling.  This,  by  the 
way,  is  also  the  real  reason  why  ail  our  dramas  are  and  must  be  so 
lifeless,  as  well  as  of  the  striking  fact  that  all  the  more  important 
works  of  fiction  of  our  time  move,  with  few  exceptions,  among  the 
lower  spheres  of  the  people,  where  alone  there  still  survives  a 
direct  relation  between  language  and  sensation.  Even  in  America, 
which  is  always  lauded  as  the  virgin  soil  of  a  society  without  an 
inheritance,  convention  rules  uucouditionally,  particularly  in  moral 
views ;  for  this  society  has  not  yet  even  known  how  to  free  itself 
from  the  absiirdest  and  most  tyrannical  of  religions — puritanism,  on 
whose  inheritance  it  has  grown  and  developed.  Only  a  remnant  of 
puritanism  can  give  the  key  to  the  stilted  time  of  Hawthorne's 
adumbration,  or  explain  how  a  writer  of  the  taste  and  talent  of 
Mr.  W.  D.  Uowells,  who  besides  does  not  lack  a  keen  sense  of 
humour,  has  been  able  to  create  a  comical  figure  like  that  of  Ben 
Hallack,  without  as  much  as  an  inkling  of  the  comicality  of  it. 

People  are  never  weary  of  inveighing  against  the  prosaicism  of  our 
time — the  yelling  whistle  of  the  locomotive,  which  has  superseded  the 
musical  post-horn,  the  ungraccfnl  chirancy-pot,  &c. :  nobody  thinks 
of  the  nnnatnralnesB  of  our  sensations.     Where,  however,  is  the 
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sonice  of  all  poetry^  in  the  truth  of  our  sensations  or  in  the 
decoration  of  the  stage  on  which  we  move  ?  In  the  cut  of  our  coat 
or  in  the  heart  which  beats  beneath  it  ?  Let  ns  only  learn  again 
how  to  feel  naturally^  to  think  naturally,  above  all,  to  see  naturally, 
and  art  will  not  fail  to  reappear.  But  "  the  spirit  of  history"  takes 
good  care  that  we  should  no  more  learn  it,  carrying  us  off  irresistibly, 
and  for  a  long  while,  I  am  afraid,  in  totally  different  tracks.  And, 
who  would  demur  against  it  ?  Only  we  must  not  imagine  that  art, 
too,  can  meet  us  on  these  tracks.  The  novel  of  the  future  will 
remain  what  the  novel  of  the  present  is :  a  work  of  edification, 
of  instruction,  of  amusement — perhaps,  also,  of  the  contrary ;  it  will 
be  long  before  it  becomes  a  work  of  art 
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WHEN  on  the  13tUof  July,  1878,  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  was  signed 
by  the  representatives  of  the  Contracting  Powers,  most  persona 
in  this  country  regarded  that  agreement  merely  as  an  instrument 
drawn  up  vitU  u  view  uf  limiting  and  defining  the  extent  of  Russian 
conqncsts.  As  Russia  and  Turkey  bad  been  the  chief  parties  to  the 
war,  80  it  was  supposed  must  they  also  be  the  nations  most  concerned 
in  the  terms  of  the  peace. 

That  this  was  the  case  is  plain  from  the  satisfaction  with  which  the 
reduction  of  the  boundary  line  of  the  St.  Stcfano  Treaty  to  the  frontier 
sanctioned  by  the  Congress  was  received.  The  division  of  the  two 
portions  of  Bulgaria  was  considered,  and  not  altogether  without  reason, 
as  a  triumph  for  Western  diplomacy^  and  a  guarantee  against  Russian 
extension.  A  very  slight  acquaintance  with  the  present  condition  of 
the  peninsula  would,  however,  probably  convince  the  most  determined 
enemy  uf  Russian  influence  that  a  more  effectual  method  of  counter- 
acting the  advances  of  that  Power  than  a  strict  adherence  to  the  lino 
of  the  St.  Stcfauo  Treaty  could  not  well  have  been  devised.  It  is 
easy  to  be  wise  after  the  event,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
blame  the  Berlin  diplomatists  for  a  failure  to  foresee  results  whicb^ 
judging  from  the  facts  then  before  them,  seemed  improbable  in  the 
last  degree.  That  Russia  was  anxious  to  obtain  control  of  the 
Trans- Dan ubian  Slavs  was  known  ;  that  the  natives  of  the  BtUgarian 
provinces  had  long  been  subject  to  a  crushing  and  cruel  despotism 
was  known  ;  that  this  subject  population  possessed  the  hitherto  un- 
recognized qualities  essential  to  the  existence  of  a  constitutional 
government  was  not  known ;  that  they  possessed  in  an  eminent 
degree  a  desire  for  independence  and  a  capacity  for  managing  their 
own  affairs,  it  was  wholly  impossible  to  anticipate.     The  contracting 
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parties  acted  with  a  view  to  the  daugein  which  were  apparent^  and 
may  be  pardoned  for  not  having  recognized  the  safeguards  of  which 
time  alouc  could  demonstrate  the  existence.  It  is  intended  in  this 
paper  to  draw  attentiou  to  some  of  the  more  important  reapoctt  in 
which  the  liberated  provinces  have  falsified  the  fears  of  thmr  friends 
and  the  hopes  of  their  enemies. 

With  regard  to  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  itself,  few  probably  have 
realized  how  vast  is  the  change  which  it  has  effected  in  the  arrange- 
ments of  Eastern  Europe.  It  is  hardly  an  exaggeration  to  say  that 
no  diplomatic  instrument  of  the  last  tifty  years  has  been  more  im- 
portant  or  has  achieved  more  de&nitc  results.  For,  however  far  the 
new  arrangement  may  be  from  finality,  as  against  Turkey  at  any  rate, 
the  terms  of  the  Treaty  are  irrevocable.  Roughly  speaking,  the 
decision  of  the  Congress  deprived  the  Sultan  of  one-half  ofhis  Euroi)caii 
territory.  The  addition  of  Greece  alone  involved  an  advance  of  the 
frontier  line  of  that  kingdom  of  from  thirty  to  forty  miles  on  cither 
coast.  But  the  extent  of  Slav  country  released  from  Ottoman 
domination  was  intiuitely  greater.  By  the  liberation  of  the 
two  Bulgarian  provinces  alone  an  area  of  41,000  square  milea 
and  a  population  of  2,8(X),000  souls  were  delivered  from  barbarism 
and  the  rule  of  the  Turks.  If  to  this  be  added  the  provinces  of 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  we  have  a  total  deduction  from  the  Ottoman 
Empire  north  of  Constantinople  of  68,000  square  miles  of  territory, 
and  a  population  of  nearly  4,000,000.  Those  who  have  obser\*ed  the 
absolute  regularity  with  which  each  successive  nation  has  fallen  into 
line  with  the  civilization  of  Europe  as  soon  as  it  has  been  released 
from  Turkish  rule,  must  perceive  the  enormous  value  of  such  a  whole- 
sale emancipation  as  this.  That  the  people  last  freed  will  eventually 
follow  the  example  of  those  who  received  their  liberty  at  an  earlier 
date,  is  certain.  It  might,  however,  be  reasonably  anticipated  that 
those  who  had  been  longest  enslaved  would  have  the  greatest  diOiculty 
in  developing  and  asserting  the  rights  of  free  citizens.  There  arc 
fortunately  signs  that  such  an  anticipation  is  not  well-founded,  and 
that  the  Bulgarians  are  recovering  the  ground  tbey  have  lost  with  a 
rapidity  and  completeness  not  excelled  by  either  Servia  or  Ilonmania. 

A  recent  visit  to  Eastern  Roumelia  and  the  Principality,  and 
frequent  opportunities  for  learning  on  the  spot  the  opinions  of 
qualified  observers  as  to  the  progress  of  the  two  portions  of  the 
Bulgarian  State,  afford  the  juatificatton  for  attempting  to  lay  before 
English  readers  some  account  of  the  actual  condition  of  affairs  in 
that  little-studied  comer  of  Europe. 

The  approach  to  Bulgaria  is  practically  confined  to  two  routes— 
that  descending  southwards  from  Lorn  Palanka  on  the  Danube  to 
Sophia,  and  that  which  enters  it  from  Constantinople  in  a  northerly 
direction  by  way  of  the  railway  to  Adrianople  and  Philippopolis.  The 
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latter  w«a  the  route  adopted  by  the  writer,  and  in  some  reaperts  tbe 
features  of  the  journey  are  so  remarkable,  and  throw  light  so  directly 
upon  the  condition  of  the  couutry  traversed  that  some  meutiou  of 
its  details  is  not  out  of  place. 

On  leaving  Constantinople  for  Philippopolis  the  traveller  first  takes 
the  railway  to  Adrianoplc.  One  train  iu  the  twenty-four  hours  is 
considered  sufficient  to  maintain  the  intercourse  between  the  two 
chief  cities  of  the  Turkish  Dmpire.  The  line  was  constructed  by 
Baron  Uireh  under  a  concession  from  the  Porte.  The  principle  of 
payment  by  results  was  adopted  in  a  somewhat  sin^ar  form.  The 
conci:ssionaire  was  to  receive  a  certain  amount  for  e^•ery  kilometre 
completed.  As  a  natural  result  of  this  remarkable  method,  the  line 
meanders  along  the  almost  level  plain  in  a  fashion  that  would  do 
credit  to  a  Warwickshire  brook.  The  actual  distance  between  Ck>n- 
stantinople  and  Adrianoplc  is  130  miles  ;  the  length  of  the  railway 
is  200  miles. 

Fourteen  hours  arc  required  to  complete  the  jonmey.  Starting 
and  stopputf^  seem  to  be  r^utatcd  merely  by  the  couvenieucc  of  the 
officials.  For  mile  after  mile  the  train  creeps  along  through  an 
apparently  deserted  country.  Only  here  and  there,  at  long  intervals, 
arc  there  to  be  seen  smalt  cultivated  patches  ;  uo  sign  of  energy,  no 
sign  of  industry,  is  anywhere  visible.  At  the  small  woo*len  sheds 
that  do  duty  for  wayside  stations,  arc  to  be  seen  the  representatives 
of  Turkish  authority — the  ill-elothedj  ill-fed,  but  magnificently 
armed  gendarmes.  Their  Winchester  carbines  are  the  only  improve- 
ment which  the  Forte  has  borrowed  from  the  civilization  of  the 
West. 

Adrianoplc  is  sitnated  at  the  junction  of  three  rivers — the  Arda, 
^laritzoj  and  Tunja,  and  the  volume  of  water  brought  down  by  these 
streams  is  doubtless  fully  sufficient,  if  properly  controlled,  to  render 
feasible  the  project  of  canalization  which  has  frequently  been  put 
forward.  Plans  for  the  navigation  of  the  Maritza  alone  have  also 
been  warmly  supported  in  some  quarters ;  but  the  difficulties  and 
expense  involved  iu  opening  a  waterway  to  Philippopolis  would  un- 
doubtedly be  great ;  and  in  view  of  the  forthcoming  railway  between 
Belgrade  and  Constantinople,  it  is  not  clear  that  any  very  decided 
advantage  would  be  gained. 

Lcaviug  AJriauople  on  the  following  day,  the  traveller  again  takes  the 
nilvET  northwarfl.  Within  two  hours  after  starting,  the  frontier  of 
Eastern  Koumelia  is  reached.  Here  at  once  it  becomes  evident  that  a 
new  civilization  and  a  new  nationality  have  been  reached.  The  Turkish 
Staptichs  are  replaced  by  the  Roumelian  gendarues,  clotlicd  and 
equipped  precisely  after  the  latest  fashion  of  the  Kuvsian  army — long 
greatcont,  round  Astrakhan  cap,  and  the  sword  slung  over  the 
shoulder.     The  marvellous  Turkish    hieroglyphics  representing  the 
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names  of  the  stations,  give  way  to  the  simpler  bat  scarcely  less  puzzling 
Slavonic  characters ;  aud  everything  points  to  a  transference  of  the 
centre  of  activity  from  south  to  north.  It  is  extraordinary  even 
here  to  note  how  slight  a  hold  the  Turkish  supremacy  has  had  on  the 
country,  how  purely  it  has  been  an  anncdoccnpatiou,aud  how  little  the 
two  races  have  really  amalgamated.  Hero  and  there  the  minarets  of  a 
mosque  arc  to  be  sceu  on  the  horizon,  here  and  there  a  stray  figure 
wearing  the  fez  is  visible ;  while  every  now  and  again  a  mournful 
procession  of  country  waggons  drawn  by  creeping  okcu  comes  into 
view  winding  over  the  plain,  bearing  a  convoy  of  Turks,  voluntary 
exiles  from  a  laud  where  they  have  long  been  rulers,  and  in  which 
they  will  not  consent  to  remain  on  equal  terms  with  their  neighbours. 
But  with  the  exception  of  these  rare  evidences  of  the  former  r^ffime, 
it  is  possible  to  travel  from  end  to  end  of  Eastern  Koumelia  and 
Bulgaria,  and  scarcely  to  realize  that  barely  seven  years  ago  the 
crescent  wared  from  the  Bosphorus  to  the  Danube,  and  that  the 
sturdy,  rough-looking  jjeasauts,  with  iheir  half-Iiussiau  dress  and 
their  Slavonic  tongue,  were  the  absolute  subjects  of  the  Sultan, 
existing  merely  to  contribute  the  money  required  to  pay  the  Turkish 
soldiery  who  held  them  down.  The  religion  of  the  eonquerora  itself 
.was  the  most  potent  element  in  preventing  the  amalgamation  of 
races,  and  bringing  about  the  result  which  has  been  referred  to. 
Unlike  other  dominant  races,  the  Turks  refused  to  enrol  the  popula- 
tions which  they  subjected  in  their  armies.  Hewers  of  wood  and 
drawers  of  water  the  Bulgarians  might  be,  but  rarely  if  ever  were 
they  allowed  to  hope  for  or  to  obtain  any  share  in  the  administration 
of  their  country.  But  this  rule,  inexorable  as  far  as  the  higher  func- 
tions of  government  were  concerned,  was  relaxed  with  regard  to  the 
regulation  of  small  questions  of  local  interest.  The  extent  to  which 
the  State  permitted  the  existence  of  the  small  village  assemblies 
common  to  the  Slar  races  is  little  realized ;  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  to  their  indulgence  or  carelessness  in  this  respect  much  of  the 
aptitude  fur  self-government  which  the  Bnlg.inans  have  shown  since 
their  liberation  is  due.  In  speaking  of  the  Turks  in  £urope,  it  is 
more  true  to  regard  them  as  a  dominant  caste  than  as  the  exponents 
of  a  religious  faith.  The  Mohammedan  population  must  bo  duminanC 
in  the  territory'  which  it  occupied,  or  it  must  cease  to  exist  And 
herein  lies  the  natural  explanation  of  the  long  caravans  of  emigrants, 
who  by  alow  stages  arc  to  be  seen  making  their  way  across  Eoumelia 
on  their  way  to  Constantinople,  or  even  further,  to  a  home  among 
their  co-religionists  in  Asia  Minor. 

All  testimony  unites  in  declaring  that  neither  in  Eastern  Roumelia 
nor  in.  Bulgaria  is  there  any  injustice  practised  by  either  Government 
or  people  against  the  remaining  Turks ;  on  the  contrary,  s[)Ccial  eflbrtft 
are  being  made  to  retain  in  the  country  a  population  as  honest  and 
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'1y  as  the  poorer  and  anofficial  Tarks  have  aln^ays  been.  Bat 
TH)  efforts,  no  persuasion,  will  avail. 

The  Turk  must  either  rule  or  he  must  go.  He  can  no  longer 
insist  on  the  former  alternative,  he  therefore  accepts  the  latter.  Some 
will  doubtless  remain  under  the  new  conditions,  but  it  is  almost 
certain  that  another  generation  will  witness  at  any  rate  their  nominal 
conversion  to  the  faith  of  their  neighbours. 

Throughout  the  Balkan  Peninsula  the  rule  has  been  the  same  ; 
in  the  train  of  the  Turkish  officials  have  gone  the  Mohammedan 
inhabitants.  But  for  this  fact  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to 
account  for  such  an  absolute  blotting  out  of  all  traces  of  cen- 
turies of  occupation  as  the  recently  liberated  provinces  bear 
witness  to. 

As  has  been  said,  the  contrast  betireeu  the  external  conditions  of 
Turkish  and  Hulgarian  rule  is  apparent  from  the  moment  the  frontier 
dividing  Turkey  from  Eastern  Roumelia  is  passed.  But  it  is  not  till 
Fbilippopolis  is  approached  that  the  diflerencc,  as  observed  by  the  eye, 
becomes  marked.  As,  however,  the  line  traverses  the  rich  valley  of 
the  Maritza  and  ncars  the  capital^  cultivation  becomes  everywhere 
more  abundant  and  more  complete,  and  the  absolute  desolation 
which  marks  the  Turkish  province  is  relieved  by  small  villages 
•cattcred  over  the  plain  or  slicltered  under  the  Uliodopc  mountains, 
which  here  form  a  well-defined  boundary  to  the  valley.  Philippopolis 
itself  is  a  pretty  and,  to  all  appearances,  busy  town  of  more  than 
40,000  inhabitants.  Its  situation  at  the  foot  of  four  bold  crags 
rising  ont  of  the  plain,  is  striking  and  picturesque.  In  every  direc- 
tion there  are  signs  of  improvement,  both  in  the  external  arrange- 
menta  of  the  town  and  in  the  creation  and  maintenance  of  schools 
and  other  State  establishments. 

A  former  Turkish  Bath,  which  has  been,  converted  into  a  Parlia- 
ment House,  is  the  scene  of  active  and  practical  debates.  Tlic 
library  attached  to  the  assembly  is  well  stocked  with  works  upon 
constitutional  history,  and  among  them  arc  to  be  found  a  large  selec- 
tion of  English  Blue-book  literature,  which  is  valued,  and  rightly 
valued,  for  the  excellence  of  its  arrangement  and  the  accuracy  of 
the  information  it  contains.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  both 
in  Eastern  lloumelia  and  Bulgaria  there  are  a  considerable  number 
of  active  and  Irauling  jmlitieians,  to  whnm  the  English  language  is 
perfectly  familiar.  Those  who  know  Constantinople  are  acquainted 
with  the  Robert  College,  situated  on  the  Boaphonis  a  few  miles  out- 
side the  city.  This  great  institution  already  plays  no  unimportant 
part  in  influencing  the  fortunes  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  and  there 
is  every  probability  that  for  the  next  few  years,  at  any  rate,  its  in- 
fluence will  increase  rather  than  diminish,  .\lthough  the  College 
contains  both  Greeks  and  Armenians^  the  majority  of  the  stndenta 
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are  Bulgarians.  Instructioa  is  girea  la  English ;  tho  library  is 
furnished  almost  oxcluaivcly  with  Kttglisb  bouks,  for  of  Uutgiiriau 
literature  there  is  practically  none,  and  for  three  or  four  yean 
£nglish  is  the  language  through  which  the  pupils  receive  the  ideas 
which  are  to  form  their  character. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  doubt  that  such  an  institntionj  under  the 
conduct  of  Dr.  \Vaiihburn,  its  present  head,  must  be  a  thoroiLghly  good 
influence  as  far  as  its  activity  extends ;  and  it  is  a  matter  for  siuccrc 
congratulation  that  the  College,  being  presided  over  by  an  Ameriean, 
is  relieved  from  any  possible  charge  of  political  proselytizing 
which  might,  however  unfairly,  be  attributed  to  au  JCngUsh  institu- 
tion. Bat  besides  the  moral  value  of  the  College  as  an  educa- 
tional establishment,  its  work  possesses  some  features  which  are  of 
special  and  unique  interest  to  Englishmen.  Both  in  Philippopolis  and 
iu  Sophia  there  are  already  many  young  men  who  have  receivnl  their 
education  at  the  College,  and  who  arc  now  occupying  posta  of 
importance  in  their  respective  countries.  The  fact  is  important  in 
itself,  but  it  becomes  doubly  so  when  we  reflect  that  this  is  the 
first  occasion  on  which  a  newly  formed  European  State  has  borrowed 
its  ideas,  or  any  of  them,  directly  from  Anglo-Saxon  sources. 
Hitherto  young  men  and  coming  politicians  of  the  nations  who  were 
compelled  to  seek  their  education  outside  their  own  country,  have 
aa  a  rale  turned  their  steps  to  Paris,  Berlin  and  Vienna,  and  iu  the 
great  Universities  of  those  cities  have  Icarut  much  that  was  of  profit 
to  themselves  and  likely  to  be  of  service  to  their  fellow-country* 
men.  But  in  none  of  these  capitals — not  even  in  Paris- — have  they 
come  in  contact  with  what  may  be  called  the  purely  AuglO'Siuconf 
as  opposed  to  the  Continental,  method  of  looking  at  political  ques- 
tions. It  is  not  necessary  to  pretend  that  one  attitude  of  mind  is 
necessarily  better  thau  another,  though  both  we  aud  the  Americans 
are  somewhat  prone  to  think  otherwise.  But  that  a  difference 
of  a  very  marked  kind  exists  is  not  to  be  denied.  Frequent  cou- 
versations  with  men  who  had  devoted  the  information  they  had 
acquired  at  Kobert  College  to  the  services  of  the  State  in  Eastern 
Koumclia  or  Bulgaria,  certainly  confirm  the  impression  that  there  ia 
likely  to  be  an  element  in  the  government  of  these  countries  which 
ia  Western  aud  not  Continental ;  and  that  there  is  a  peculiar  ring 
in  the  tone  in  which  the  relations  of  the  governing  classes  to  the 
governed  is  discussed  by  those  who  view  the  question  from  an  English 
or  Americau  standpoint,  which  is  never  to  be  heard  even  in  the  case 
of  the  most  educated  and  well-intentioned  students  of  French  or 
Gcrmau  politics. 

This  pecnliarity,  as  has  been  said,  is  poasessed  by  these  two 
Balkan  States  alone  out  of  the  many  newly  created  European 
countries.     The  fact  must  needs  lead   us  iu  England  to  look  with 
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special  and  ayinpathetic  interest  upon  the  develnpment  of  a  people 
vfho  arc  capable,  to  some  cxteut  at  auy  rate,  of  UDdcrstandiDg  the 
conditions  uf  our  political  life.  For  Bulgaria  it  may  possibly  be  of 
great  value.  Tlic  population  is  democratic,  and  capable  of  self- 
govcrmncat;  at  the  same  tioic  the  dangers  by  which  it  is  surrounded 
make  it  e&seutial  that  a  popular  government  ahuuld  be  conducted 
with  that  spirit  of  moderation  and  mutual  concession  vhich  are  the 
characteristics  of  the  Kuglish-spcakin^  communities. 

The  pupils  of  the  Kobert  College  arc  to  be  found  both  in  Ron- 
melia  and  in  Bulgaria,  and  in  the  latter  province  their  influence  may 
be  reinforced  by  the  active  work  which  is  being  done  by  the  large 
American  schools  at  Samakov. 

The  circiraistanccs  of  the  two  divisions  of  Bulgaria  arc  in  many 
respects  60  similar^  that  much  that  may  be  said  about  the  one  is  true 
about  the  other.  But  the  strict  relations  existing  between  the 
Porte  and  Eastern  Roumelia,  create  for  that  province  certain  special 
difiiculties  from  which  its  more  fortunate  neighbour  is  free.  It  may 
be  laid  down  as  a  general  proposition,  to  which  there  is  no  exception, 
tJiat  every  provision  which  is  made  for  the  extension  of  the  Turkish 
authority  over  a  non-Turkish  population  is  a  step  in  the  wrong 
direction,  and  certain  to  produce  bad  consequences. 

Unfortunately,  by  the  'IVeaty  of  Berlin  the  rights  reserved  to  the 
Porte  with  reganl  to  Kastem  Houmelia  were  considerable,  and 
equally  of  course  they  have  been  used  to  the  detriment  of  that 
province.  In  the  iir»t  place,  the  Forte  possesses  a  right  of  veto  over 
the  enactments  of  the  assembly,  which  is  exercised  to  the  serious 
inconvenience  of  the  Government,  and  with  not  even  a  pretence  of 
advantage  to  the  Sultan.  The  external  relations  of  the  pro- 
vince are  also  strictly  under  the  control  of  the  Porte,  and  nnder 
skilful  management  arc  found  capable  of  afibrding  an  etlicacious 
method  of  injuring  the  interests  of  the  Bulgarians.  For  instance, 
few  things  are  of  more  importance  to  the  newly  constituted  province 
than  a  complete  system  of  railway  communication,  end  the  tirst  and 
most  essential  link  must  obviously  be  that  connecting  the  capital 
with  the  sea.  Roumclia  is  ready  and  anxious  to  construct  a 
railway  from  Philippopulis  to  Boui^as ;  the  money  is  forthcoming, 
and  nothing  is  required  but  the  sanction  of  the  Porte.  The  sanction 
of  the  Porte  is  withheld,  and  the  ostensible  reason  for  ita  refusal  is 
droll  enongh.  A  line  to  Bourgas  is  a  line  to  the  sea— the  sea  is 
an  international  highway ;  to  connect  the  capital  with  tlie  sea,  there- 
fore, is  to  open  a  great  international  question.  This  is  a  compli- 
cation which  Turkey  cannot  permit,  and  consequently  the  railway  is 
not  wade,  and  the  only  seaport  of  the  province  is  rendered  absolutely 
useless, 

it  is  fortunate  for  Kastern  Houmelia  that  its  first  yean  of  quasi- 
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independence  hare  been  passed  noder  llie  guidanrA  of  so  politic  a 
GoTcrnor-Gencral  os  Alcko  Pasha,  or  Prinre  Vogoridcs  as  he  is  more 
correctly  called.  There  is  uu  regular  army  in  Eastern  Koumeliaj  an 
immense  adrantage  for  its  people ;  but  the  gendarmerie  under  an 
English  commandant,  and  drilled  for  the  most  part  by  Bussian  officersj 
is  on  effective  and  usefnl  force.  The  absolute  extirpation  of  brigand- 
age in  this  once  perturbed  district,  is  the  bcftt  evidence  of  its  useful- 
ness. As  has  been  said,  the  southern  divisiou  of  Dnlgaria  has  some 
peculiar  diOiculties  of  its  own  to  contend  with  ;  it  is  the  more  credit- 
able to  its  rulers  that,  in  spite  of  these  dravrbaeks,  it  is  even  in 
advance  of  the  northern  division  in  the  path  of  moral  and  material 
improvement.  There  is  already  much  iu  common  between  the  two 
provinces,  and  iu  the  future  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  union  will 
become  even  more  pronounced  than  it  is  at  present.  Until  the  com- 
pletion of  a  direct  railway  from  Constantinople  to  Belgrade  there 
must,  however,  remain  a  certain  amount  of  divergence,  the  result  of 
the  physical  characteristics  of  the  country.  From  Philippopolis  to  the 
rest  of  Europe  the  road  lies  southward  by  the  Adrianople  Railway  ; 
from  Sophia  it  lies  north  over  the  greater  Balkans  to  the  Danube  and 
Vienna.  What  may  be  called  the  watershed  of  these  two  diverging 
lines  of  departure  lies  in  the  small  range  of  mouutaiua  which  sepa- 
rates Fhilippopolis  from  Sophia. 

The  fact  that  the  wretched  road  which  connects  the  two  capitals 
is  allowed  to  become  almost  impassable  in  summer,  and  for  moat 
purposes  wholly  impracticable  in  winter,  is  evidence  that  there  is  still 
room  for  a  further  amalgamation  between  the  two  Slav  populations. 

It  is  by  the  road  referred  to  that  the  traveller  enters  Sophia  from 
the  south.  The  town  is  barely  half  the  size  of  Pbilippopolis,  and 
certainly  is  not  as  attractive  as  far  as  appearances  go.  In  the  first 
place,  the  strange  mixture  of  the  old  buildings  of  the  town  with  the 
innumerable  prim-looking  stuccoed  offices  of  the  various  Government 
departments,  is  not  as  picturesque  as  it  is  remarkable.  Moreover,  the 
great  "  princely  Schloss,"  which  rises  iu  the  centre  of  the  town, 
looks  as  if  it  would  be  much  more  in  its  place  in  Munich  or  Vienna. 
However,  it  is  impossible  to  complain  very  seriously  of  the  outward 
appearance  of  the  Government  offices,  when  it  is  remembered  that 
they  are  at  any  rate  the  evidence  of  an  entirely  new  regime  which  ia 
already  conferring  upon  Bulgaria  benefits  which  tea  years  ago  were 
undreamt  of. 

The  most  important  work  which  is  being  done  in  the  newly  formed 
provinces,  is  undoubtetUy  that  of  education.  In  this  respect,  iu  both 
prnrinccs  the  progress  is  as  astonishing  as  ihe  need  was  great.  The 
chief  attention  is  directed,  and  rightly  directed,  to  primary  instruc- 
tion. Already,  in  almost  e%'cry  town  and  village,  there  is  &  well- 
attended  school.     Since  1H7U  the  number  of  pupils  bat  Tery  nearly 
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doubled.  In  one  district,  which  in  1880  was  among  the  most  back- 
ward, the  numlier  of  boys  attending  school  haa  risen  from  1,600  to 
3,000,  and  of  girls  from  200  to  over  300.  It  is  trne  that  there  is 
Btill  great  ignorance  to  overcome,  which,  indeed,  is  only  saying  that 
ceutnrics  of  Turkish  rule  have  done  their  work.  For  instance,  in  the 
Sophia  district  there  is  but  one  literate  man  to  evcrj-  132 ;  in  that 
of  Isker,  1  to  233.  On  the  other  band,  both  the  amount  of  instruc- 
tion and  the  proportion  of  school  attendance  vary  greatly  in  different 
parts  of  the  conutrj'.  As  a  rule,  the  western  district*  arc  the  least 
enlightened.  For  instance,  in  the  Kustcudil  district  the  average 
school  attendance  is  only  28  per  cent,,  in  that  of  Shumla  it  reaches 
the  high  figure  of  82  per  cent.  Besides  the  national  or  popular 
schools,  the  Government  supports  twelve  high  schools,  in  which  there 
are  no  less  than  2,457  pupils,  of  whom  3G9  are  girls. 

Great  efforts  arc  also  being  made  by  the  Government  to  proride 
properly  instructed  teachers,  and  for  this  pur|)OSC  money  is  granted 
for  the  support  of  intending  teachers,  both  in  the  Bulgarian  seminaries 
and  iu  foreign  institutions. 

In  Eastern  Koumelia  educational  progress  is  still  more  remarkable. 
According  to  the  last  report  of  the  Minister  of  Instruction,  presented 
a  year  ago,  there  were  931  schools,  of  which  841  were  already  open ; 
39,000  boys  and  11,000  girls  were  in  attendance,  and  the  average  of 
absentees  was  not  more  than  25  per  cent.  There  were  no  less  than 
31  high  schools,  of  which  25  were  Bulgarian,  4  Greek,  and  1 
Turkish.  The  amount  paid  iu  salaries  to  teachers  was  3,867,000 
piastres.  Compared  with  many  European  countries,  these  figures  are 
remarkable ;  when  it  is  remembered  that  they  refer  to  a  district 
which  eight  years  ago  was  under  Turkish  rule,  they  are  simpler 
astonishing. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  in  considering  the  affairs  of  the  sub- 
I^alkaa  States,  that  only  one-half  of  the  Bulgarian  question  lies 
within  Bulgaria  itself.  It  is  in  Macedonia  that  at  the  present 
moment  the  future' of  the  Bulgarian  population  is  iu  the  greatest 
danger ;  it  is  to  Macedonia  that  the  already  liberated  Bulgarians  are 
turning  their  anxious  attention;  it  is  in  Macedonia  that  are  being 
transacted  the  endless  intrigues,  plots,  and  counterplots,  which  have 
within  them  the  materials  for  a  war,  which,  if  it  comes,  will 
shake  Europe. 

Nothing  is  harder  for  the  traveller  to  ascertain  than  the  actual 
proportions  of  Bulgarians,  Greeks,  aud  Turks  iu  Macedonia.  Ac- 
cording  as  the  informant  is  a  Greek  or  a  Bulgarian,  the  numbers 
of  either  nationality  will  increase  to  the  most  astonishing  proportion?. 
The  extent  of  the  variations  is  a  measure  of  the  importance  of  the 
questions  which  depend  upon  the  accuracy  cf  cither  estimate.  Iu 
what  purports  to  be  a  statement  of  the  ethnography  of  the  province. 
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ymhXisiked  in  1881,  and  commg  from  a  Bulgarian  source,  the  popu- 
lation is  givcu  as  follows: — Bulgamns,  1,251,385;  Mussulmaus, 
463^37 ;  Greeks,  r>7,J80.  The  estimate  is  doubtle^  very  far  from 
representing  the  actual  state  of  things,  and  the  Greek  population  is 
prohably  set  at  too  low  a  tigure.  The  Greek  population  is  for  the 
most  part  to  be  found  along  the  coast  and  in  the  towns,  northward  and 
inlaud  it  is  exccediugly  small.  The  prestige  given  to  the  Greek  Church, 
and  the  natural  ability  of  the  Greeks  themselves,  have  probably 
given  to  the  Hellenic  population  a  greater  prominence  than  they  were 
entitled  to  by  virtue  of  their  numbers.  Whether  in  reality  they  do 
not  constitute  a  thirtieth  part  of  the  whole,  it  is  uot  easy  to  say 
until  a  proj)er  census  of  the  province  be  taken  ;  bufc,  whether  more  or 
less,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Bulgarian  element  is  in  a  vast 
majority. 

At  the  time  of  the  constitution  of  the  Bulgarian  Exarch  hy  the 
Porte  in  1870,  a  provision  was  added  to  the  Imperial  Firman  declar- 
ing that  in  districts  outside  the  provinces  named  in  the  iDstrumenl, 
wherever  the  whole  or  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  inhabitants  should 
express  a  deaire  to  place  themselves  under  the  Bolgarian  citarchatc 
with  regard  to  their  religious  affairs,  they  should  lie  at  liberty  to  do  bo 
After  a  census  of  the  population  hod  becu  takeu.  The  permission 
greatly  alarmed  tho  Greek  Patriarch,  the  more  so  when  it  became 
obvious  from  tho  results  of  the  census  in  the  neighbouring  districts 
of  Eastern  lloumctia  that  a  very  large  {wrtiou  uf  Macedonia  and  of 
the  Adrianople  Vilayet  would  fall  within  the  terms  of  the  Imperial 
coucessiou.  The  census  has  in  fact  never  been  made  in  Macedonia, 
and  the  Bulgarian  populatiou  are  still,  sorely  against  tlicir  will,  sub- 
jected to  the  spiritual  authority  of  the  Greek  Patriarch,  whom  they 
decline  to  recognize  as  the  reprcaeutntivc  of  ihcir  national  church. 

The  influence  which  the  Greek  hierarchy  long  exercised  over  the 
Bulgarians  in  the  liberated  provinces,  it  still  maintains  over  their 
brethren  in  the  territoiy  still  under  Turkish  rule,  and  tlie  fact  of  its 
existence,  and  of  its  being  exercised  by  the  representatives  of  a  small 
minority,  forms  in  itself  a  serious  and  deeply-felt  grie^auec  to  the 
Bulgariiins  throughout  the  Peninsula.  Moreover,  the  situation  ia 
sggrnvated  hy  the  fact  that  throughout  Macedonia  there  is  a  party — 
namely,  the  Roman  Catholic  party — ready  to  take  full  advantage  of 
the  difficulties  of  the  situation.  Bather  than  submit  to  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Greek  Patriarch,  many  of  the  Macedonian  Bulgarians 
prefer  to  conform  temporarily  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Romish  Chnrohi 
and  it  is  said  and  believed  that  Austrinu  influence  is  not  foreign  to 
the  spread  of  Catholicism,  accompanied,  of  course,  by  the  disorganize* 
tion  of  the  native  church. 

At  the  present  moment,  in  addition  to  the  diQiculttca  arising  out  of 
ecclesiastical  qucstionsj  Macedonia  ia  suffering  from  a  renewal  of  per- 
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sccution  on  the  part  of  the  Turks,  the  existence  of  which  appears  not 
to  hare  been  realized  iu  this  couutn%  but  which  bidtt  fair  to  rival  iu 
some  of  its  worst  features  the  well-kuown  cruelties  which  preceded 
the  late  war.  Aware  that  the  Bulgarian  element  in  Macedonia  is  iu 
a  large  majority,  and  alarmed  lest  tlicse  Slavs,  encoiira^ced  by  the 
prosperity  of  their  happier  brethren  iu  Kaatern  Itouraelia,  should 
become  ineonrenient  to  their  alien  rulers^  the  Turks  arc  at  this 
moment  iuflictiug  a  series  of  tbe  grossest  cruelties  and  acts  of  in- 
justice upon  their  BuiTcriug  subjects.  Every  day  men  and  women 
are  being  arrested,  and,  without  trial,  witliout  offence,  are  being  scut 
to  exile  in  Asia  Minor.  The  leading  men  in  the  promcc  arc  for 
obvious  reasons  chiefly  made  the  victims  of  these  barbarities;  and 
the  whole  country  is  kept  in  a  state  of  terrorism  by  bands  of  armed 
Boshibazouks  who  roam  through  the  country  unchecked  by  the  authori- 
ties. It  will  be  seen  from  these  statements  with  regard  to  tbe  con- 
dition of  the  Bulgarian  population  still  under  Turkish  role,  that  the 
work  of  tbe  late  war  is  not  yet  tkoroughly  done,  and  that  iu  Mace- 
donia especially  there  are  the  elements  of  almost  unavoidable  trouble 
in  the  future. 

But  to  return  to  the  affairs  of  Bulgaria  proper.  It  has  hccu  said 
that  in  their  educational  system  the  Bulgarians  jmssess  a  most  valu- 
able and  hopeful  organization.  As  if  b^F*  way  of  compensation,  bow- 
ever,  they  arc  saddled  with  another  institution  of  which  the  benefits 
arc  much  more  problematical.  It  would  not  be  true  to  say  that  the 
conntry  has  not  gained  from  the  appointment  of  the  reigning  Prince. 
The  establishment  of  personal  rule  in  some  shape  or  other  was  pro- 
bably essential  to  the  success  of  the  newly  formed  *  State,  and 
fortune  might  easily  have  been  less  kind  in  the  selection  of  tbe 
[mrticular  individual  who  was  to  hold  the  office.  But  iu  so  fisr  as 
Bulgaria  owes  to  Prince  Alexander  its  existing  army,  it  has  little 
reason  to  be  grateful.  At  present  there  is  a  standing  army  of 
18,000  men,  well  organized,  fairly  equipped,  and  composed  of  ad- 
mirable material,  hut  which  might  well  be  reduced  by  oue-half 
with  unqualified  advantage  to  the  State.  In  the  first  place,  a 
Bulgarian  army,  save  for  the  purposes  of  pohcc,  is  in  itself  a  purely 
useless  luxury.  Any  war  in  which  the  country  may  be  engaged 
must  of  necessity  he  a  war  between  two  of  the  great  Powers 
fighting  for  or  over  her  territory. 

It  is  hardly  probable  that  a  Bulgarian  contingent  could  much 
aflTect  the  issue  of  such  a  struggle ;  there  is  abundant  reason  why 
it  should  not  try.  A  war  made  on  Bulgarian  territory  against  the 
wilt  of  Bulgaria  will  be  begun,  continued  and  ended,  indepen- 
dently of  any  opposition  which  Bulgarian  troops  may  offer,  ilore- 
over,  the  existing  force  involves  the  continuance  in  the  country  of 
a    large     number    of    Kussian    officers   who   fill    all    the  superior 
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military  posts.  Bus^iau  assistance  is  not  required  io  Bulgaria, 
that  Trhich  Rnssiuu  officers  irbodo  livelihood  depends  oa  war,  can 
afibrd  least  of  alt. 

There  is  nu  question  here  of  uniting  a  nation  in  the  ranks,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Italian  army.  The  Bulgarians  are  already  united  in 
sympatliy  and  in  aspirations,  and  require  no  artificial  stimulus  of  this 
kind.  It  mnat  be  said  in  justice  to  them  that  the  existence  of  the 
army  on  its  present  footing  appears  distasteful  to  many,  and  is 
regarded  in  the  light  of  a  concession  to  the  feelings  of  the  Prince, 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  presence  of  Rusuans  in  Bulgaria, 
and  the  question  natnrally  arises,  what  arc  the  feelings  of  the  Bulga- 
rians toward  their  liberators?  As  far  as  can  be  judged  from  general 
expressions  of  opinion,  they  arc  precisely  the  feelings  which  grati- 
tude and  common  sense  together  should  dictate.  The  Russians  came 
into  Bulgaria  with  the  expressed  intention  of  liberating  its  suScring 
people  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Turk  and  restoring  to  them  their 
national  life.  They  did  get  rid  of  the  Turks,  and  they  made  enor- 
mous sacri  Gees  of  blood  and  treasure  to  do  so;  they  have  restored 
to  Bulgaria  its  national  independence.  For  this  the  Bulgarians  are 
deeply  grateful,  and  are  perfectly  frank  in  the  expression  of  their 
gratitude.  Their  fcchugs  towards  the  Russians,  whom  they  understand, 
and  whose  kinsmen  they  -are,  is  probably  more  favourable  than 
towards  any  other  nationality.  But  beyond  this  they  arc  not  ready 
to  go.  If  Russia  came,  as  she  said  she  did,  to  rescue  Bulgaria, 
well  and  good.  She  deserves  and  obtains  Bulgarian  gratitude. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  she  came  to  establish  beyond  the  Balkans  a 
Russian  outpost  to  cheek  Austria  at  Salonica,  and  to  hold  the 
rotd  to  Constantinople,  she  came  to  please  herself  and  to  beuelit 
herself  In  that  case  no  thanks  are  due  to  her,  and  she  should 
expect  none. 

This  appears  to  be  the  attitude  of  Bulgaria  towards  Russia;  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  it  is  a  justifiable  one.  And  let  it  he  said 
emphatically  that  with  the  exception  of  her  protection,  a  dotibtful 
boon,  Bulgaria  can  gain  nothiug  from  Russia.  Neither  in  edu- 
cation, in  the  method  of  self-government,  in  the  pursuit  of  business, 
have  the  Balkan  Slavs  anything  whatever  to  learn  from  their 
northern  relatives.  In  everything  but  the  possession  of  bnitc  force 
Bulgaria  is  already  a  long  way  ahead  of  Russia.  Everything  that 
strengthens  Bulgaria,  and  makes  her  more  capable  of  fttandiug 
alone,  removes  her  a  step  further  from  the  dreadful  possibility  of 
becoming  a  Russian  province.  It  is  the  duty  and  the  interest 
alike  of  M'estern  politicians  to  secure  a  fair  field  for  o  people  who, 
if  only  left  alone,  are  emphatically  capable  of  governing  them* 
selves. 

The  attitude  of  the  Bulgarians  towards  Austria  is  another  matter. 
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Austria  is  not  vanted  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula  hj  anv  considerable 
section  of  the  population,  whether  Greek,  Slav  or  Turkish.  The  only 
possible  w&y  iu  which  Austria  could  usefully  control  the  destinies  of 
the  Southern  Slavs  would  be  if  Austria  herself  transferred  her  centre 
of  government  to  Cons  tan  tioople,  and  became  iu  fact  as  ivell  as  in 
name  the  Empire  of  the  East.  But  the  probabilities  of  the  House  of 
Hap»burg  severing  its  connection  with  the  ancient  German  proviucei 
of  the  West  are  so  remote,  and  the  diETiculties  which  must  attend  such 
a  transfer  of  power  arc  so  euormous,  that  such  au  eventuality,  though 
not  altogether  to  be  condemued,  need  hardly  be  taken  into  serious 
calculation.  So  long  as  Austria  elects  to  remain  German  she  cauuot 
hope  lo  add  to  her  Slav  territories  with  safety.  Nevertheless^  it  must 
be  rememhered  that  there  is  at  this  moment  a  gigantic  rivalry  going  on 
iu  the  East  between  Uussia  and  Austria,  and  that  iu  Bulgaria  and 
3^Iacedonia  there  is  at  this  moment  a  serious  and  increasing  danger 
of  a  con6ict  arising.  For  the  present  the  position  of  Austria  ia 
exceedingly  strong  from  a  strategical  point  of  view.  Already 
Bukovina  and  Roumauia  thrcnten  the  advance  of  a  Hussian  army 
into  the  Tcninsula,  and  lay  its  tlauk  open  to  attack  for  many  days' 
march.  The  completion  of  the  railroad,  which  will  shortly  connect 
Vienna  with  Constantinople,  by  way  of  Belgrade,  Nisch,  Sophia  and 
Adrianople,  must  enormously  strengthen  the  position  both  for  attack 
and  defence.  The  first  direct  communication  with  Constantinople  will 
be  on  the  west  and  not  on  the  east.  The  railway  forming  it  will  join 
the  Austriau  system  at  a  point  where  it  is  perfectly  safe  from  a  hostile 
movement.  Just  now  there  is  peace,  and  as  long  as  Germany  pre- 
serves ber  present  attitude,  and  France  continues  her  present  follies, 
it  ia  likely  to  continue.  But  no  one  who  is  at  all  familiar  with  the 
politics  of  Eastern  Europe,  above  all  no  one  who  has  realized 
the  condition  of  feeling  between  Hussions  and  Austrians,  and  stUl 
more  between  Russians  and  Hungarians,  can  doubt  that  the  great 
danger  which  now  menaces  Europe  is  on  the  Austrian  frontier  ;  and 
that  if  any  proposition  with  regard  to  the  future  should  ever  be  hazarded 
in  politics,  there  is  none  which  can  be  ventured  on  with  greater 
(xrtaiuty  than  that  war  between  Russia  and  Austria  is  near.  If  such 
a  war  should  take  place,  it  is  not  hard  to  decide  with  which  of  the 
combatants  our  sympathies  should  be. 

It  is  the  fashion  to  say  hard  things  of  Austria,  though  many  who 
aay  them  forget  that,  make  what  rearrangemcut  wc  will,  no  common 
denominator  can  be  found  for  the  varied  races  which  occupy  her 
territory,  and  that  no  substitute  could  take  the  place  of  the  Hapsburg 
dynasty,  which  alouc  preserves  order,  peace,  and  a  fair  measure  of 
contentment  among  its  subjects.  Moreover,  though  it  ia  easy  to 
pick  holes  in  Austrian  administration,  there  is  much  to  be  said  in 
its  favour.     Parliamentary  gorcrumcut  in  Austro- Hungary  is  by  no 
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means  b  sfaam,  as  witness  the  strong  representation  of  Austrian 
Poland  in  the  Imperial  Chamber.  But  indeed  Austrian  rule  would 
have  to  be  deplorably  bad  not  to  be  preferable  to  the  altcruatire  of 
the  deadly  despotism  of  Rnssia.  Moreover^  a  Russian  success  would 
almost  inevitably  mean  annexation ;  an  Austrian  nctory,  on  the 
other  hand,  need  not  of  necessity  imply  it ;  for  Austria  must  make 
terms  with  the  South  Slurs  to  ensure  her  own  existence.  But  there 
is  another  alternative  which  implies  ueither  Russian  nor  Austrian 
supremaey,  and  which  it  is  impossible  not  to  hope  may  be  the  ultimate 
solution  of  the  problem.  As  has  been  shown,  Bnlgaria,  even  at  this 
early  stage,  is  energetic,  capable,  progressive.  Eastern  Uoumelia  is 
in  advance  of  Bulgaria,  and  the  uniou  of  the  two  provinees  is  only 
a  question  of  time.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that  in  Macedonia 
there  is  a  large  Bulgarian  majority,  and  that  nothing  now  interferes 
with  Macedonia  becoming  part  of  Bulgaria  save  the  barrier  raised  by 
the  miserable  domination  of  the  Porto.  Turkey  in  Europe  must  in- 
evitably before  long  be  an  historical  expression  only.  It  is  reason- 
able therefore  to  expect,  as  it  is  politic  to  hope,  that  at  a  not  very 
distant  date  we  may  sec  a  Bulgarian  State  south  of  the  Balkans 
capable  of  holding  its  own  against  all  comers.  Whether  such  a 
State  would  eventually  include  other  Slav  |)opnlations — whether,  for 
instance,  Scnia  and  Montenegro  might  not  with  advantage  enter 
with  some  form  of  federation  or  alliance — is  another  question.  At 
present  the  respective  countries  are  not  on  the  beat  of  terms  one 
with  another,  and  therein  lies  the  chief  streugth  of  their  enemies. 
It  can  hardly  be  doubted,  however,  that  the  solution  pointed  to,  and 
which  consists  in  a  federation  of  the  Slav  races  of  the  Balkan  Penin- 
sula, is  the  one  which,  if  realized,  would  be  the  safest  for  Europe, 
and  the  best  for  the  populations  concerned. 

It  is  idle  to  pretend  that  the  newly  formed  Bulgarian  State  is  an 
ideal  community,  or  that  its  people  or  its  rulers  are  not  liable  to 
make  many  and  serious  mistakes.  But  when  it  is  considered  that 
it  is  not  a  decade  since  Bulgaria  was  under  the  most  degrading  des- 
potism of  modem  times,  that  she  began  her  political  life  in  the  midst 
of  a  struggle  the  wounds  left  by  which  are  still  open  ;  and  lastly,  that 
the  experiment  of  constitutional  government  which  she  is  making,  is  a 
new  one  not  only  for  her  people  but  for  the  race  to  which  they  be- 
long, it  will  be  ailmittcd  that  her  career  should  be  watched,  not  only 
with  interest  bnt  with  sympathy  by  all  Englishmen. 


H.  O.  AaNOLD-FoaiTBR. 
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I  DO  not  intend  on  this  occa»on  to  repeat  the  arguments  in  favour 
of  proportional  representation,  which  have  been  urged  with 
conchisive  force  by  »o  many  writeri*,  from  Mr.  Hare  to  Mr.  Sccbobm's 
article  in  the  December  number  of  this  R^vir.w.  The  actual  situation 
is  this :  I'Mrst,  that  while  tbe  greatest  interest  ccutrcs  in  the 
parlkmentan,-  question,  in  whicb  tbe  principle  is  tinder  eontroversr, 
a  minor,  but  important,  application  of  the  principle  to  School  Board 
elections  is  veil  established,  but  needs  reform  in  detail;  secondly^ 
that  if  such  reform  can  be  effected  in  the  minor  case,  the  spectacle  of 
its  working  must  iuflucnce  the  controversy  as  to  the  parliamentary 
application. 

I  have  ventured  to  say  that  in  School  Board  elections  the  proper* 
tional  principle  is  well  established,  for  just  coiisider  what  are  the 
alternatives.  There  arc  but  two.  One  is  that  the  members  of  each  School 
Board  out  of  Loudon,  and  those  for  each  Loudon  di\nsion,  should  be 
elected  iu  one  list  by  the  majority.  But  no  cue  will  seriously  propose 
that  the  working  of  the  boards  should  be  handed  over  bodily,  as  the 
majority  in  any  place  sways  to  and  fro — for  three  years  to  the  partizans 
of  secular  education  and  for  the  next  three  to  those  of  religious ;  for 
three  years  to  Churchmen  and  for  the  next  three  to  Dissenters ;  for 
three  years  to  the  friends  of  industrial  schools  and  for  the  next  three 
to  those  who  disapprove  of  tbcm  or  who  think  tbcy  should  be  discuu- 
Dcctcd  from  the  School  Boards,  and  so  forth.  The  other  alternative  is 
that  each  London  division,  and  each  other  large  town,  should  be  diridcd 
into  districts  electing  single  members.  But  whatever  may  be  the 
chances  of  the  one-member  system  for  parliamentary  elections,  tliere 
18  a  fatal  difficulty  in  its  way  forSchool  Board  purposes.  The  task  of 
dividing,  and  of  remodelling  the  scheme  of  division  as  the  rapid 
expansion  and    shifting    of    population  within    town    areas    would 
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coutiaually  require,  would  have  to  be  CDhru&ted  to  the  Educa- 
tion Department  Now  neither  Lord  Carlingfurd,  nor  Mr.  MundcUa, 
uor  any  other  man  enjoying  common  sanity,  would  undertake  to 
meet  the  howl  which  any  possible  scheme  of  division  wonld  excite. 
Imagine  the  outcry  which  would  be  raised  on  all  sides  that  the 
boundaries  had  been  fterrymaodered  in  order  to  swamp  this  church, 
that  chapel,  thtti  rich  district,  that  poor  district !  Parliament  might 
make  such  a  division,  and  for  the  purposes  of  parliamentary  elections, 
for  whicii  such  frequent  rrmodclling  would  not  be  necessary,  it 
perhaps  may ;  for  Parliament  would  disperse  and  lea\'e  no  one  in 
particular  to  face  the  odium.  But  that  the  head  of  a  department 
should  consent  to  offer  himself  up  as  the  sacrifice  is  inconceivable. 

Assuming  then  that  the  proportional  principle  will  have  to  be 
maintained  for  School  Board  elections,  lot  us  cou&idcr  what,  as  now 
applied  in  them,  it  has  done,  and  what  it  has  fuiled  to  do.  At  this 
point  it  will  be  worth  while  to  quote  the  rule  for  the  cumulattve  vote 
as  it  stands  in  the  Elementary  Education  Act,  1870: — 

"  At  every  such  election  every  voter  shuU  be  entitled  to  a  number  ofTotes 
«qual  to  the  number  of  members  of  the  Sohool  Board  to  bo  elected,  and  may 
give  all  such  vot'QS  to  one  candidate,  or  may  distribute  them  among  the  can- 
didates as  he  thinks  fit"  (sect.  20).  There  is  a  similar  rule  in  sect.  37  (5), 
tor  Uio  election  of  tlio  members  Tor  tbo  London  dirisiotia. 

The  cumulative  vote,  applied  even  with  this  rudimentary  simplicity, 
has  furnished  each  large  Srhool  Board  with  a  representation  of  all 
shades  of  opinion  held  by  any  numemua  body  of  electors.  Taking 
the  frequent  case  of  parties,  AB  and  AC,  more  like  each  other  than 
cither  is  to  party  D,  and  of  which,  though  all  arc  numerous,  we  will 
suppose  AC  to  be  less  numcrotis  than  AB,  the  mere  majority  system 
has  one  of  two  results.  If  party  AC  is  weak  in  spirit,  it  is  effaced, 
being  dragged  at  the  heels  of  AB  to  make  up  the  majority  over  D. 
But  if  party  AC  is  strong  in  spirit,  it  imposes  its  candidates  on  AB 
as  the  price  of  its  aid  in  making  up  the  majority  over  T),  and  it  is 
AB  that  is  effaced.  The  cumulative  vote  has  given  scj>anilc  repre- 
sentation to  all  three,  and  ou  the  boards  AB  and  AC  have  acted 
together  so  far  as  they  agreed,  which  is  as  far  as  it  was  riglit  or 
desirable  for  them  to  act  together.  Under  the  cumulative  vote 
there  has  been  no  lack  of  committees  which  ha\'e  run  candidates,  as, 
indeed,  it  would  be  a  pity  that  there  ever  should  be  a  lack,  for 
co-operation  in  such  committees  is  a  necessary  feature  of  healthy  public 
opinion.  But  there  has  been  also  another  no  less  healthy  feature, 
whichmust  otherwise  have  been  very  rare — namely, candidates  who  have 
originated  committees — persons  who  have  come  fornardiu  the  belief, 
justified  by  the  event,  that  large  bodies  of  opinion  would  rally  round 
them,  which  would  not  have  found  adequate  etpression  in  the  iisttal 
eomroittees.     And  the.net  result  has  beeu  that  the  working  of  thflf*] 
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School  Board  system  has  been  much  more  stable  than  it  could  h&ve 
been  if  the  shifdng  majority  of  every  three  years  bad  bad  its  way 
tmcoatroUcd. 

Let  us  turn  now  to  what  the  rudimentary  cumulative  Totc  has 
failed  to  do.  Ertch  shade  of  opiuion  held  by  a  numerous  body  of 
electors,  though  represented,  has  uot  had  its  proportional  representa- 
tion. It  is  evident  that  a  party  which  runs  more  candidates  thau 
in  proportion  to  its  numbers  rieka  returning  fewer  candidates  than 
iu  proportiou  to  its  numbers^  and  not  only  has  this  risk  becu  often 
realized,  hut  often  also  the  fear  of  it  hat  prevented  a  party  from 
running  its  due  number  of  candidates.  Again,  even  when  the  due 
number,  and  that  only,-  has  been  run,  all  have  uot  been  returned, 
becanse  tho  votes  of  their  supporters  have  not  been  evenly  diiided 
among  them.  It  would  seem  as  if  those  who  established  the  cumu- 
lative vote  had  greater  faith  iu  the  power  of  oi^anizing  than  the 
event  has  justified.  I  will  give  a  few  instances  of  the  waste  of  votes, 
rdravn  from  the  last  two  general  elections  for  the  Loudon  School 
'Board,  because  nine  years'  practice  had  preceded  even  tlie  fii-st  of 
the  two,  and  it  may  therefore  be  supposed  that  the  power  of 
organizing  had  reached  as  full  a  dcvelopmcut  as  can  be  expected.  In 
order  to  appreciate  them  thoroughly,  it  is  necessary  to  explain  what 
is  meant  by  a  quota.  If  10,000  votes  are  given  at  an  election,  and 
three  memhrrs  are  to  he  elected,  the  proportional  principle  requires 
that  any  candidate  who  has  received  2,501  votes  should  be  elected, 
because  the  remaining  7,409  votes  cannot  be  so  distributed  as  tu  give 
as  many  as  ^,r>01  to  more  than  two  others.  A  little  reflection  on 
this  example  will  show  the  truth  of  the  following  rule:— Divide  the 
number  of  votes  given  by  the  number  of  members  to  be  elected,  plus 
one  :  the  quotient,  plus  one,  is  thft  quota,  that  is,  the  number  of  votes 
which  ou  the  proportional  principle  will  entitle  a  candidate  to  be 
elected.  If  the  quotient  is  fractional,  the  quota  is  the  nest  higher 
integer. 

Now,  in  the  City  of  London,  in  1870,  there  were  four  members  to 
elect,  and  23,591  good  votes  were  given.  Therefore  the  quota  was 
4,719 ;  but  the  highest  ou  the  poll  got  7,153  votes,  and  one  memlwr 
was  elected  with  2,089,  or  considerably  less  than  half  the  quota. 

Tn  the  Hackney  division,  in  1879,  there  were  five  members  to  elect 
and  60,992  good  votes  were  given.  Therefore  the  quota  was  10,1G6 ; 
but  the  highest  on  the  poll  had  13,727  votes,  and  one  member  was 
elected  with  4,728,  or  ogoiu  leas  thau  half  the  quota. 

In  the  Lambeth  di\-ision,  in  1S8*J,  there  were  eight  memlKrrs  to 
elect,  and  133,143  good  votes  were  given.  Therefore  the  quota  was 
17,016,  but  the  highest  on  the  poll  had  34,896  votes,  or  more  than 
twice  the  quota,  while  two  members  were  elected  with  8,888  and 
8,100,  or  about  half  the  quota. 
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It  is  importaut  tu  obscrre  tltat  the  wasteful  accumulation  of  votes 
ou  some  candidates  leads  tu  the  election  of  others  with  a  very  small 
uumbcr  of  votes,  because  this  is  the  second  point  in  which  the  work- 
ing of  the  actual  School  Hoard  system  is  open  to   objection.     It  u 
desirable  that  each  shade   of  opinion   held  by   a    uutueroua  body  of 
electors  should  be  represented,  but  it  is  not  desirable  that  very  small 
bodies  should  have  the   power  of  retuniiug  candidates.     If  a  very 
small  group  ix  componed  of  the  partisans  of  a  real  shade  of  opinion, 
their  exclusion  will  not  shake  public  confidence  in  the  representative 
assembly,  as  that  of  a  large  ^oup  would  do,  and  they  can  still  pro- 
pagate their  views  in  the  press  and   at   meetings.     More  often,  how- 
ever, a  very  small  gronj)  is  composed  of  the  partisans  of  a  candidate  ; 
and  ho,  again,  is  often  one   whose  personal  qualitieations  have  not 
recommended  him  for  selection  to  the  great  body  of  those  with  whom 
his  opinions,  so  far  as  he   has  any,  would  connect  him.      Now  few 
who  know  anything  of  the  working  of  assemblies  will  doubt  the  im- 
portance of  keeping  bad  members  ont,    if  possible.     Their  power  for 
mischief  is  increased  by  their  election  tenfold  more  than   the  jwwer 
of  an  average  candidate  for  good  is  increased  by  his   deetion,  while 
an  exceptionally  good  candidate  can   generally  impress  himself  on  a 
large  body  of  supporters.      It  is  therefore  an  additional  evil,   inci- 
dental to  the   wasteful    accumulation   of  votes  on  some  caudidatei, 
that  it  facilitates   the  success   of  small  combinations  in  favour  of 
others.      I  must  not  be  misunderstood  as,  hinting  that  all  members 
who  have  been  returned  to  School  Boards  by  smalt  fractious  of  quotas, 
or  evcu  most    who  arc  in   that   case,  have   proved   tliemselvcs  to  be 
objectionable  members.     Many  worthy   candidates,   who  represented 
considerable  bodies  of  opinion,  have  been  left  with  small  fractions  of 
quotas  through  the  undue  accumulation  of  votes  on  other  representa- 
tives of  the  same   opinion? ;  and  in   the   instances  I  have   quoted  I 
have  had  no  reference  at  all  to  the  worthiness  or  otherwise  of  the 
persons  concerned.     T  have  selected  them  only  to  sliow,  by  striking 
examples,  that  election  by  too  few  votes  is  the  ueccsssry  accompani- 
ment of  election  by  too  many ;  and  then  I   leave  it   to  every  one's 
knowledge  of  human  nature  to  assure  him  that,  among  the  elections 
made  by  too  few  votes,  many  must  be  such  as  be  would  regret. 

The  direction,  then,  in  which  the  actual  School  Board  system  of 
election  has  to  be  improved  is  that  of  giving  some  assistance  to 
the  power  of  organizing,  which  has  been  found  insuflicicnt,  while 
adding  as  little  as  possible  that  is  novel  to  a  system  which  has  the 
great  advantage  that  all  are  now  familiar  with  it.  Let  the  reader 
imagine  that  the  rule  of  eumnlntive  voting,  which  has  been  qnoted 
on  page  418,  from  the  Elementary  Education  Act,  1870,  is  numbered 
<]},  and,  without  changing  it  at  all,  let  him  consider  the  fallowing 
rules  proposed  as  additional  : — 
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{2.)  Any  two  or  mord  e^iiQidjttds  may  be  nominausl  together  as  a  list,  in 
whioh  their  oaines  appear  in  a  certaiu  order.  The  name  ot'  no  candidate  can 
appear  uu  more  ttion  one  list. 

(3.)  Any  voter  may  give  all  or  any  of  bis  votes  to  auy  lijit  bo  formed,  and 
may  also  give  all  or  iiny  of  hts  vutes  to  any  candidates  oit  any  list,  just  as  if 
tlicy  liad  stood  separately. 

(4.)  TIic  uuiuberoblained  by  dividing  tbe  whole  number  of  good  votes  given 
at  the  election  by  tho  number  of  membera  to  be  elected,  plus  one,  and  increas- 
ing the  quotient,  or  the  integral  part  of  ilie  tjuotient,  by  one,  shall  be  called 
the  quotiL 

(5.)  The  votes  given  to  any  list  shall  be  attributed  to  the  first  candidate  on 
it  until  thereby,  together  with  any  votes  given  to  hiui  singly,  he  haa  obtained 
the  quoliu  They  sluiU  then  be  attributed  to  the  secocid  candidate  ou  the  lial, 
until  he  has  similarly  obtained  the  quota,  and  so  on. 

(6.)  Any  residue  of  the  votes  given  for  a  Hat  which  is  inftntlicient  to  make 
up  the  quota  for  the  last  candidate  on  it  reached  under  thu  i^recediDg  rule, 
a)uU1  be  attributed  to  tho  next  lower  candidate  on  the  list,  if  any,  for  whom 
it  can  make  iip  the  quot.i,  until  his  quota  is  made  up,  and  to  on.  Any  final 
Teaidue,  which  is  insufficient  to  make  up  tbe  quota  fof  aiiy  cnndidate  remain- 
ing on  the  list,  shall  be  attributed  to  the  candidate  remaining  on  it  to  whom 
the  most  votes  have  been  given  singly,  and,  in  caso  of  equality,  to  the  first 
such  candidate. 

(7.)  Tliose  candidates  ahiJl  be  declared  to  have  bwm  elected  to  whom  the 
hu^st  numbers  uf  votes  shall  have  been  given  or  attributed. 

To  illustrale  these  mles,  sappoae  that  nine  members  arc  to  be 
electeclj  and  that  1U0,000  good  votes  are  given.  Then  the  quota  is 
10,001,  Olid  every  candidate  who  gets  that  number  of  votes  is  eutitletl 
to  be  elected,  because  not  more  than  eight  others  can  get  as  many 
each  out  of  the  remaiuiug  89,909.  Wc  may  suppose  that  there  are 
tbe  three  parties  or  bodies  of  opinion  which  have  been  aliove  desig- 
nated as  AB,  AC,  aud  D;  and  that  ou  behalf  of  each  a  list  is 
Bomiaatcd  coutaiuiug  the  full  number  of  uiue  names,  while  there  are 
other  candidates  who  stand  singly.  Each  elector  will  bave  nine  votes, 
which  be  may  dispose  of  iu  a  great  variety  of  ways.  He  may  give 
them  all  to  auy  one  of  the  lists.  If  his  predilections  arc  not  only  con- 
fined to  one  of  the  lists,  but  do  not  even  extend  to  all  the  candidates 
on  that  list,  he  may  give  his  votes  to  those  alone  of  the  candidates  on 
it  of  whom  he  approves.  He  may  divide  his  votes  among  certain 
candidates  on  dift'crent  lists,  and  indeed  it  is  probable  that  many  will 
ttclcct  candidates  from  each  uf  the  two  cognate  Hats,  AD  and  AC ; 
or  he  may  give  all  or  auy  of  his  votes  to  one  or  more  candidates 
standing  alone. 

In  whatever  way  an  elector  votes,  the  returning  officer  will  haTe 
to  perform  no  operation  ou  his  voting  pa[)er  but  that  of  counting  it. 
All  the  operations  necesaary  for  bringing  out  the  result  of  the  cicctioa 
will  bo  arithmetical  ones^  i>erformed,  after  tho  countings  on  the  numbers 
of  the  voles  given  for  the  several  lists  aud  caudidutcs.  They  will  there- 
fore be  performed  in  a  few  minutes,  and  may  always  be  easily  verified. 
For  example,  suppose  that  aO.OOO  votes  have  been  counted  for  the 
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list  AB,  mid  1,000  separately  for  the  first  candidate  on  it.  Th&t 
candidate  requires  9,001  of  the  lint  votes  to  malte  up  his  quota,  and' 
20,999  of  thcra  arc  left.  Tlie  second  candidate  may  have  no  separate 
votes,  and  the  third  500,  so  that  these  two  take  between  them  iy>502- 
of  the  list  votes,  uud  1,407  arc  passed  on,  wliieh  wc  will  supjiose  arc' 
iusuflicient  to  make  up  the  quota  for  the  fom-th  name.  But  the  fifth 
name  may  be  that  of  a  candidate  who  has  received  a  large  number 
of  separate  voli-s,  either  for  personal  ruiwons,  ur  because  his  opmionH 
may  verge  on  those  designated  as  AC,  and  many  electors  msy  conse- 
quently have  split  their  votes  between  him  and  certain  names  on  the' 
list  AC.  lie  may  therefore  require  only  IjOOO  votes  to  make  up  his 
quota,  and  these  he  will  get  under  rule  G.  The  remaining  497  we 
will  suppose  to  be  the  final  residue  mentioned  in  the  aame  mle^. 
which  cannot  make  up  a  quota  for  any  of  the  fivn  candidates 
who  remain  on  the  list — namely,  numl}er  -l  and  numbers  tJ  to  9. 
Clearly  they  must  be  attributed  to  that  one  of  tbe  five  who  has  the 
most  separate  votes,  in  order  thai  they  may  have  the  best  chance  of 
not  being  thrown  away.  If  numbers  4  and  6  have  the  most  separate 
votes,  and  are  equal  as  between  themselves,  number  4  will  get  tlic 
49"  fix)m  the  priority  of  his  position  on  the  list.  And  when  this 
process  has  been  gone  through  with  all  the  lists,  the  members  rcmoin- 
ing  to  be  elected  will  be  taken,  by  the  simple  majority  of  votes, 
from  thow  candidates  who  stood  alone,  and  those  candidates  on  the 
lists  who  have  not  obtained  quotas. 

The  amendment  tims  proposed,  which  may  be  described  as  com- 
binint/  free  Ust»  with  Ihe  cumulative  vole,  appears  to  secure  that  each 
great  body  of  opinion  shall  have  a  representation  nearly  proportional 
to  the  number  of  its  adherents,  as  tested  by  the  total  number  of  votes 
given  for  the  list  nominated  on  its  behalf  and  for  the  several  can- 
didates on  that  list.  It  frees  parties  from  the  necessity  of  running 
fewer  candidates  than  there  arc  members  to  be  returned,  on  pain  of 
missing  their  due  share  of  representation,  and  consequently  also  from 
the  uncertainty  attending  the  estimate  of  the  number  they  should 
run.  And  it  does  this  while  preserving  the  liberty  of  any  candidate 
to  stand  alone,  and  the  liberty  of  every  elector  to  vote  only  for  those 
candidates  of  whom  ho  approves.  The  list,  for  those  clcctora  who 
approve  it,  operates  as  a  mode  of  transferring  their  voles  to  those 
who  need  them,  in  accordance  with  Mr.  Flare's  principle.  With 
regard  to  the  election  of  the  remaining  members  by  simple  majority, 
after  the  quotas  have  been  made  up,  this  will  be  confined  vritfain 
narrow  limits  by  the  completeness  with  which  the  several  parties 
will  be  able  to  make  up  the  qnotas  ibey  arc  entitled  to.  There 
will  seldom,  in  any  constituency,  be  mora  than  one  or  two  members 
to  he  so  elected.  And  since  the  independent  candidates  M-ill  have  to 
compete  for  those  places  with  the  remaining  names  on  the  lists,  for 
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which  all  the  list  votes  will  have  been  giveiij  in  fact,  though  it  mav 
not  have  been  possible  to  attribute  many  to  them,  the  combination 
of  a  small  number  of  electors  in  favour  of  an  objectionable  individual 
will  rarely  succeed. 

The  necessary  adaptation  of  the  voting-paper  is  of  the  simplest 
kind.  We  all  know  its  present  form,  a  column  of  names  with  ruled 
spaces  on  the  right  for  the  numbers  of  votes  given  to  them  respec- 
tively. This  may  remain  unaltered,  but  the  names  composing  each 
list  must  follow  one  another  and  be  united  by  a  bracket  on  the  left, 
with  a  space  on  the  left  for  the  number  of  votes  given  to  the  list. 
All  the  figures  written  by  an  elector,  whether  on  the  right  or  on  the 
left  of  the  column  of  names,  must  not  together  exceed  the  number 
of  members  to  be  elected,  just  as  is  now  the  rule  for  the  figures 
which  he  places  on  the  right  only. 

I  will  close  this  paper  as  it  was  begun,  by  pointing  out  that  if 
the  amendment  is  found  to  work  well  in  School  Board  elections,  for 
which  I  conceive  it  to  be  necessary,  the  scheme  it  embodies  will 
so  enable  all  large  parliamentary  constituencies  to  elect  all  their 
members  without  the  gerrymandering  of  boundaries,  and  the  loss 
of  a  large  public  spirit,  which  must  accompany  the  one-member 
system. 

J,    W£STLAKE. 
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THE  Ferry  Miuistry  has  come  out  woadcrfully  strengtheued  from  the 
struggles  of  the  last  few  months — strong  enough,  indeed,  to 
suggest  the  possibility  of  its  being  desliuetl  to  a  longer  life  than  any 
of  our  Ministries  liare  had  as  yet — perhaps  strong  enough  to  last  till 
the  next  elections,  and  create,  both  in  the  Chamber  and  in  the  country, 
a  real  governmental  party.  SI.  Ferry  has  succeeded  in  acquiring  a 
political  statns  and  authority  such  as  none  of  his  predecessors  enjoyed, 
not  even  M.  Gambctta.  And  yet  we  cannot  evenuow  call  him  a  great 
statesman.  He  has,  indeed,  shown  some  of  the  most  indispeusablc 
qualities  of  ft  statesman,  skill  and  courage;  but  wc  arc  still  unable  clearly 
to  discern  the  leading  ideas  of  his  policy,  whether  at  home  or  abroad. 
Except  in  the  matter  oi  public  instruction,  where  no  one  can  dispute  the 
magnitude  and  solidity  of  his  work,  he  seems  rather  to  have  allowed 
himself  to  be  led  by  circumstauces,  and,  while  avoiding  extreme 
measures,  to  have  gone  with  the  current  of  Republican  opinion.  So 
far,  Gambctta  remains  the  only  Republican  Uatesman  who  has  had  a 
definite  programme.  Hut  M.  Ferry  will  of  course,  by  the  very  exer- 
cise of  power,  be  brought  to  frame  one,  which  will  be  the  result  of 
practical  experience  worked  out  by  a  singularly  clear  and  impartial 
mind. 

Experiences,  both  trying  aud  instructive,  have  not  been  wanting  to 
him  these  last  months,  and  he  has  conic  out  of  them  with  credit.  He 
has  fairly  disabled  the  two  parties  leagued  to  oppose  liim — the  coterie 
of  M.  Wilson  and  M.  dc  Freyciuet,*  and  the  Kadieals  of  the  Extreme 
Left.  Tiicse  two  parties  have  invented  a  useful  cry,  which  represtrnts 
no  substantial  fact,  and  which  they  reiterate  with  more  perseverance 
than  conviction,  yi.  Ferry  and  his  partisans,  according  to  them,  are 
Absolutists.  They  themselves  arc  Liberals.  Under  this  pretext  tlicy 
claim  lo  unite  for  common  action  Aloderutcs  like  M.  dc  Freyciuct, 

•  M.  <l'j  FnsydnBt,  hoirever,  bu  lately  cb/inged  his  tactile     H*  i.»  ii-t*--"-  tli« 
Rf'r'"''l>cnn   I'mon,   trj-iuu  l*'  g»ui  jiartiiuiDB  l>y  exoitine  ro   nji]«otiU'  ■  md 

cQdeftvvuriDi;  to  supplut  M.  Feny,  nut  l»y  ujipotiog  blin,  untsimjily  by  t.'i.    ,. .:     j  Lien. 
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Jacobins  like  "SI.  Clemcncean  and  "SI.  Afadier  de  ^(ontjaa,  and  scmU 
ADarchists  like  M.  Cloris  Hiigncs  and  M.  de  Lanc&san.  This  pre- 
tended opposition  of  principles,  tbe  theory  of  which  is  i;ulcniuly  set 
forth  ia  the  jVt/« ?■<://«  lifit.'nr,  and  hotly  advocated  in  the  Frtnw,  simply 
covers  a  low  ambition  for  power,  and  a  sham  coalition  in  which  the 
Jlodcratca  arc  playing  into  the  hands  of  the  Radicals.  M.  Ferry  has 
twice  given  battle  to  this  coalition,  and  twice  come  off  victorious — 
once  by  his  dismissal  of  General  Thibaudin  from  tbcMimatry  of  War, 
and  a^in  by  the  splcudid  majority  he  obtained  in  support  of  his  policy 
in  Tuuquin. 

We  have  already  pointed  out  the  mistake  he  committed  in  ever 
accepting  M.  Thibaudin  as  a  colleague-  A  man  of  moderate  abilities, 
and  disliked  in  the  army,  M.  Thibaudin  was  lain  to  surround  himself 
with  sycophants,  to  administer  by  favouritism,  and  to  act  in  the  council 
as  the  representative,  if  not  the  secret  ngent,of  the  Radicals.  The  Ministry 
of  "War  iell  into  a  state  of  total  disorganisation.  The  Radical  journals 
contained  a  scries  of  indi!>creet  revelations,  which  came  straight  from 
the  cabinet  of  ^il.  Thibaudin.  Other  indiscretions  appeared  at  the 
same  time  in  the  l\-lii'^  Fnince,  the  organ  of  M.  AVilson.  These 
emanated  from  a  higher  source.  The  information  ^[.  Wilson  obtained 
Oh  a  member  of  the  President's  family  he  used  as  a  journalist.  It 
became  every  day  more  evident  that  a  conspiracy  was  being  formed 
against  the  Afinistry,  and  that  the  Radicals  gained  their  chief  support, 
on  the  one  hand  from  the  Ministry  of  War,  on  the  other  from  the  son- 
in-law  of  the  Prcs.idcnt.  The  visit  of  the  King  of  Spain  accentuated 
the  situation,  and  led  to  iCs  speedy  solution. 

Looking  at  M.  Ferry's  conduct  in  this  matter  by  itself,  we  may  find 
him  guilty  of  some  imprudence  in  not  insisting  that  the  visit  to  France 
aliould  precede  the  visit  to  Germany,  and  in  not  taking  stronger 
measures  for  the  preservation  of  order  when  it  was  known  that  the 
coming  guest  bore  the  title  of  Colonel  of  the  Uhlans  of  Strasbourg. 
His  mistake  lay  in  his  inability  to  believe  the  Parisian  populace 
capable  of  an  act  of  stupid  and  childish  unreasonableness.  Bismarck 
was  a  better  psychologist  But  patriotic  feeling  had  little  to  do  with 
the  hisses  which  greeted  K,\t\g  Alfonso  on  the  iHlh  of  September.  They 
were  really  intended  for  M.  Ferry.  From  the  moment  the  King's 
arrival  w*!is  known,  the  journals  of  the  Extreme  Left,  and  those  which 
followed  the  lead  of  M.  Wilson,  joined  in  a  chornsof  abuse  against  the 
unpatriotic  Ministry  which  was  humiliating  France  before  a  royal 
guest  come  only  to  insult  her ;  they  implied  that  AL  Grevy  had  con- 
sented against  his  will  tu  receive  the  King;  they  dwelt  on  the  noisy 
demonstrations  in  the  streets,  and  stirred  up  new  ones  by  the  violence 
of  their  language  ;  they  declared  that  M.  Thibaudin  hadnu  part  in  the 
policy  of  his  colleagues.  Af.  Thibaudin  submitted  to  the  pressure  of 
tiis  Radical  friends  to  such  au  extent  that  he  not  only  declined  to  figure 
in  the  coriiy^  of  the  King  of  Spain,  but  refused  to  furnish  the  mili- 
tarr  escort  and  band,  whose  presence  would  have  done  much  to  dimi- 
ni.tli  the  scandal  and  mitigate  the  gravity  of  the  situation.  This  time 
the  measure  was  full,  aud  M.  Ferry  took  occasion  to  rid  himself  both 
of  General  Thibaudin  and  of  AL  Wilson.  AI.  Grevy,  reduced  to  the 
necessity  of  painfully  excusing  himself  to  the  King  of  Spain  and 
accepting  a  frigidly  polite  reply,  felt  that  liis  sou-iu-law  had  compro- 
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raised  hiro,  and  foaud  it  necessary  to  require  from  him  greater  reserve 
iu  the  future,  mid  aUo  to  coiiseut  to  the  dismissal  of  M.  Tltibaudia. 
M.  Thibaudin  gare  in  bis  resignation  in  terms  which  oraplr  justified 
M.  Ferry  in  exacting  it,  and  was  rcplnced  by  General  Canipenon,  whose 
ener^  and  ability  had  been  uuiverisally  recognized  when  he  held  ofHce 
in  the  Gambcttu  Ministry.  The  dunger  of  iutcruatioual  difUcultiea 
arising  from  tlic  incident  wa:^  quickly  dispelled  br  tlie  mudcratiou  of 
the  King  and  of  the  Spanish  ambassador,  the  Duke  of  Femand  NiifVex ; 
and  this  miserable  escapade,  vrliich  gave  rise  to  so  many  unpleasaat 
comments  on  French  character  in  the  foreign  pros*,  was  alloveid  to 
remain — what  it  really  was — a  mere  matter  of  internal  politics. 

The  retirement  of  jNl.Thibaudiu  was  received  with  a  burst  of  invective 
from  the  Kadieal  press.  It  sccmanevcj*  to  tiave  occurred  lu  tUem  that 
Uie  more  they  made  common  caustc  with  him  the  more  orident  it  be- 
came that  M.  Ferry  was  justified  in  removing  from  his  camp  an  oppo- 
ncDt  of  his  policy.  These  attacks  did  some  service  to  the  Ministry 
by  defining  its  position.  It  had  come  into  oOicc  at  the  mumeut  when 
the  expulsion  of  the  prinec-s  was  the  burning  question,  and  when  the 
Radicals,  being  noiser  than  the  rest,  seemed  to  take  the  lead  of  the 
Republican  party.  The  time  had  now  couic  for  repudiating  this  com- 
promising association.  M.  i'erry  used  the  opportunity  allbrdcd  by  a 
visit  to  Rouen  and  Havre,  under  pretext  of  inspecting  the  works  of 
tlie  Lower  Seine,  to  emphasise  the  separation.  Ho  declared  that  the 
ministerial  policy  was  one  of  progress  and  reform,  but  he  also  declared 
that  what  Trance  needed  most  of  all  was  rest,  stability,  and  labour; 
he  ridiculed  the  extravagant  promises  held  out  by  the  KadicaU,  aud 
defied  them  to  foi*muIate  a  programme  of  governmcDt.  Some  passages 
in  his  speech  even  recalled  the  statesmen  of  the  time  of  Louis  Philippe, 
aud  seemed  to  imply  that  be  regarded  the  government  of  France  less 
as  a  democratic  government  than  as  a  bourgeois  government  of  demo- 
cratic tendencies.  From  that  time  it  was  open  war;  and  the  Radical 
press  spared  neither  taunt  nor  calumny.  Iu  several  bye-eleetions  the 
candidates  of  the  Ex.treme  Left  carried  scats  hitherto  held  by  members 
of  the  Republican  Uuiou.  But  the  violence  aud  partial  success  of  the 
Radicals  only  served  to  rally  the  majority  more  closely  round  its  cliicf. 
It  was  indeed  carried  away  by  its  old  anti-clerical  antipathies  into 
some  acts  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  Ministry — such  as  the  sup- 
pression of  the  vote  for  the  seminaries,  and  the  reduction  of  the  salary 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  by  1.5,000  francs;  but  when  the  Senate  re- 
placed these  items  and  sent  the  budget  back  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies^ 
the  Chamber,  at  M.  Ferry's  request,  reconsidered  the  votes  and  reversed 
it«  former  decision.  The  most  significant  incident  of  all  was  Uic  vote  for 
maintainingthe  French  embassy  to  the  Papal  See,  and  the  speech  of  M. 
SpuUcr  which  preceded  that  vote.  M.  Spullcr,  Gaiubctta's  most  inti- 
mate friend,  ignoring  the  saying  of  his  old  chief,  "Clericalism,— that  is 
the  enemy  wc  have  to  face/'  spoke  eloquently  not  only  of  the  great  social 
and  moral  interests  represented  by  Catholicism,  but  of  the  necessity  of 
•ecui'iug  religious  peace  in  Frauce.  This  |K)litic  language  corresponds, 
I  am  sure,  with  the  private  convictions  of  the  totijurity  uf  Uepublieuuii, 
but  they  hax'C  been  long  in  adopting  it,  and  one  may  still  quistiou 
whether  they  will  be  able  steadily  to  act  in  accordance  with  it.  On 
tills  point  the  Radicals  vnW  have  many  allies  iu  the  heart  of  the  Rcpab- 
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Ucan  Union ;  and  the  religious  question  must  remain  one  of  t^e  chief 
embarrassments  and  danger*  of  the  Uepublic.  It  is  not,  howe\'er,  the 
only  ouc.  Last  year,  at  tite  last  sitting  of  tbc  Chamber,  M.  Ferry 
aauouncod  that  in  \>>S\-  he  would  propoHC  a  revision  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. There  was  little  need  to  axplain  that  he  understood  revision  in 
&  very  different  sense  from  that  of  the  Kxtrcme  Left,  and  thus  brinp 
down  on  himself  a  p-oss  insult  from  M.  Clevis  Hngues,  a  deputy 
of  Marseilles  ;  but  it  is  none  the  less  true  tliat  tlie  question  involves  au 
equivoCHtiou  aiul  a  misundonitandin^.  The  moderate  RepuhlicHQ  party 
accepted  the  idea  of  revisiou  ouly  to  deprive  the  Kadicals  oC  the  power 
of  using  it  as  an  ulcetiun  cry;  it'  would  assuredly  prefer  to  do  with- 
out revision  altogether ;  and  in  any  case  it  does  not  mean  what  the 
Kftdicals  mean  by  it.  While  the  Uodicals  ndsh  to  overhaul  the  Consti- 
tution from  top  to  bottom,  aud  to  destroy  the  Scuate,  if  not  the  Presi- 
dency of  the  licpublic  itself,  the  Moderates  are  only  prepared  to  iulro- 
>duec  some  modifications  into  the  mode  of  clcntiuff  the  senators,  and  to 
'n^nlate  their  powers  in  matters  of  tinanee  in  such  a  manner  as  to  pre- 
Tent  conflicts  between  the  two  Chambers.  Is  it  worth  while,  for  this, 
to  open  up  the  whole  question  of  the  Constitution,  to  assemble  the 
Congress,  and  stir  the  country  from  one  end  to  the  other?  If  the 
results  are  tolerably  aatisfaetorj-,  what  does  it  signify  that  the  method 
of  recruitiog  the  Senate  is  somewhat  absurd?  And  as  to  the  question 
of  the  budKct,  it  had  far  better  be  left  to  settle  itself  accoi-ding  to 
usage-  If  the  deputies  would  cease  to  settle  legislative  questions,  aud 
suppress  public  services  created  by  law,  by  the  sliort  and  easy  method 
of  refusing  the  credits  required  for  them,  the  Senate  on  its  side  would 
wiiltDgly  give  up  reinstating  the  rejected  credits  in  the  form  of  amend- 
ments ;  but  it  is  better  that  this  should  be  done  by  tacit  agreement, 
and  that  the  Senate  should  be  allowed  to  retain  a  weapon  which  may 
be  useful,  for  instance,  when  the  Chamber  attempts  to  decide  a  question 
like  that  of  the  separation  of  Church  and  State  by  simply  refusing  to 
vote  the  budget  of  Public  Worship,  The  result  of  this  curious  situa- 
tion is,  that  the  journals  friendly  to  the  Ministry  almost  all  oppose 
revision,  and  that  the  Radical  papers  take  advantage  of  M.  Kerry's 
declarations,  aud  warn  him  that  he  will  have  to  j^o  through  with  it  aud 
frame  an  entirely  new  Constitution.  The  Gambctta  Cabinet  fell  on  this 
question  of  revision ;  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  Ferry  Cabinet 
will  be  more  fortunate.  It  has,  at  least,  the  immense  advantage  of  not 
having  been  required  to  face  this  question  at  starting,  and  of  having 
had  time  to  consolidate,  before  dealing  with  it,  what  appears  to  be  a 
staunch  majority. 

The  firmness  of  this  majority  was  shown  in  the  delate  on  Touquin. 
So  far  as  one  tmu  judge,  the  liepublicau  majority  had  no  great  liking 
for  the  expedition,  and  they  had  a  real  dread  of  war  with  China.  At 
the  bottom  of  their  hearts  they  had  a  good  deal  gainst  the  Ministry 
— for  not  having  called  the  Chambers  earlier,  for  not  having  suppoited 
31.  Bouree,  and  so  on.  But  they  did  clearly  understand  that 
you  must  not  upset  a  Ministry  Ijccause  you  disagree  with  it  on 
points  of  detail ;  and  after  the  remarkable  report  of  ^I.  Leon  Renault, 
the  votes  of  the  lUth  aud  ISth  of  December  secured  to  the  Sfinistry 
the  moral  and  material  support  of  which  it  stood  in  need.  This  was 
su  much  the  more  fortunate,  because  the  fears  and  auxieties  of  the 
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Chamber  were  quite  groundless,  and  sprang  from  ignorance  of  Asiatic 
concerns.  To  abandon  the  delta  of  Tonquin  would  bave  been  not 
only  to  give  up  a  most  promising  commercial  route,  but  to  lose  all 
credit  in  the  Kast,  and  justify  the  Chinese  di^ilomacy,  which  has  all 
aloug  lie<;n  threatening  ua  with  war  without  ever  having  the  slightest 
intention  of  undertaking  it.  M.  Bouree  had,  na  we  have  already  said, 
deserved  bis  recall  by  entering,  without  authority  from  his  Govern- 
ment, into  negotiations  with  Chins,  thus  implying  a  recognition  of 
her  rights  over  Tonquin,  and  by  sending  home,  as  a  treaty  accepted 
by  China,  a  draft  which  really  only  reprcseoted  the  ideas  of  At.  Bour&. 
The  Ministry  acted  wisely  in  goin;,;  resolutely  furward,  attributing  but 
little  importance  to  the  warnings  of  the  Marquiii  T'seng  and  the  articles 
he  contributed  to  the  GaidoU,  and  adopting  with  regard  lo  China 
that  determined  attitude  which  has  always  been  so  successfully  used 
by  England.  It  cannot  be  denied  that,  owing  to  past  mistakes,  the 
whole  alfair  is  and  rauitt  be  onerous  and  difHcult ;  but  the  Ministry  cannot 
repudiate  the  task  it  has  inherited,  and  must  make  the  best  that  can 
be  made  of  it. 

These  distant  foreign  and  colonial  questions  would  not  sccni  to  as 
so  serious  as  they  do,  if  it  were  not  that  in  Europe  itself  France  is  not 
only  isolated  but  threatened  ;  so  that  she  can  never  feel  safe  in  divert- 
ing either  money  or  men  fram  the  necessities  ot  her  own  defence  on  the 
old  Continent.  The  threatening  articles  which  appeared  last  October 
in  the  journals  supposiid  to  derive  their  inspiratiou  directly  from  the 
German  ChauccUnr,  created  serious  uneasiness  iu  France.  The  charge 
of  entertaining  bellicose  projects,  of  using  arrogant  and  injurious  lan- 
guage, andof  even  cndangeringtbesafety  of  Germans  resident  iu  France, 
was  so  remote  from  the  truth  that  it  seemed  to  have  been  purposely 
devised  to  prepare  public  opinion  in  Germany  for  an  approaching  war. 
The  journalists  of  Cologne  and  Berlin  are  surely  not  so  ignorant  and 
inexperienced  as  to  take  a  scurrilous  newspaper  like  the  Anti'Pnui.tian 
as  representing  French  opinion.  They  must  know  that  if  there  is  a 
fault  chargeable  upon  the  mass  of  the  French  nation  at  this  moment, 
it  18  that  of  being  peaceable  and  apathetic  to  excess.  That  we  should 
show  some  ill-hnmonr  at  finding  ourselves  everywhere  surronnded  by 
suspicion  and  hostility,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  ;  and  it  certainly  is  a 
long  way  from  wishing  to  go  to  war.  Fur  the  rest,  the  uneasiness  uf 
the  French  public  was  exaggerated.  Its  general  ignorance  of  European 
affairs  mokes  it  a  very  incompetent  judge  in  these  matters. 

It  is  very  evident  that  Germany  feels  herself  always  on  the  defensive 
against  France,  and  the  moment  she  believes  herself  about  to  be 
attacked,  she  will  forestall  the  blow;  but  she  has  no  interest  in 
making  war— it  serves  her  purpose  better  to  isolate  France,  to  prevent 
her  contracting  any  useful  alliance,  and  to  form,  meanwhile,  a  vast 
alliance  of  ICuropcan  States  under  the  leadership  uf  Germany.  Iu 
order  to  attain  this  object,  it  is  useful  to  represent  France  o-s  a  restlcfts, 
quari-clsomc  nation,  a  nursery  of  revolutions  and  childish  ambitions, 
a  raeuace  now  to  Spain,  now  to  Italy,  now  to  Germany.  Above  all, 
it  is  necessary  to  reiterate  this  theme  in  order  to  keep  up  to  a  suflicicnt 
pitch  the  passion  for  German  unity  among  Germans,  who,  in  ceasing 
to  fear  the  common  foe,  might  cease  to  regard  Prussia  with  tender 
deference.     This  is  why  the  German  press  strikes  up  sucb  a  martial 
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strain  from  time  to  time.  It  does  not  at  all  imply  that  M.  de  Bittmarck 
is  planniujc  a  fresh  invasion.  What  he  most  cares  for  is  to  prevent 
any  rajtprorJijBTiipnt  betwet'ii  France  and  Russia — thou(;h  he  himsnlf, 
as  early  as  liS5i.  spoke  of  such  a  vn.pprochem^nt  as  being  among  the 
inevitable  events  of  the  future.  His  whole  policy  durini;  these  last 
moQths  has  beeu  directed  to  this  object;  and  lie  has  succeeded  in 
re-estahlisiiiug  conlial  relations  between  Russia  and  Auiitria^  as  well  as 
betveeu  Russia  and  Prussia.  It  is  said  that  some  time  ago  he  was 
trying,  on  the  contrary,  to  brin^  about  a  rnptnre  Ijetweon  Austria  and 
Kiissia :  but  it  is  ditKcult  to  believe  it.  The  chances  are  too  uncertain. 
Besides,  however  real  the  hostility  of  Riissin  towards  Germany,  is  it 
possible,  at  the  present  mi>ment,  to  dream  of  an  alliance  between  the 
Autocrat  of  all  the  Russias  and  the  French  Republic  'i  We  must  wait 
till  Europe  is  a  Utile  more  accustomed  to  the  existence  of  a  great 
Republic  in  her  midst.  At  present  she  is  to  the  nations  a  paradox, 
and  to  the  dynasties  a  cliimera.  The  triple  alliance — in  which 
Spain  is  perhaps  to  b.^  included^is  to  a  greit  extent  a  sort  of  mutual 
assorauce  society  against  democracy — a  means  of  giving  a  more  solid 
basis  to  the  internal  policy  of  the  States  of  which  it  is  composed. 

For  the  same  reason  they  have  fostered  in  France  these  groundless 
fears  from  which  wc  are  now  beginning  to  recover.  Spain  may  be 
fairly  set  aside.  The  insulting  reception  of  the  King  in  Paris  is 
certainly  much  to  be  regretted  ;  but  the  internal  aOairs  of  Sjiain  are 
far  too  unstable  for  her  friendship  to  he  very  useful,  or  her  enmity  very 
terrible.  With  Italy  it  is  quite  otherwise.  Italy  is  now  a  homogeneous 
nation,  animated  by  sincere  and  ardent  patriotism.  Her  two  opposi. 
tions.  Republican  and  Ultramontane,  have  no  real  force,  and  constitute 
uo  menace  to  her  stability.  She  has  succeeded^  within  the  space  of  a 
few  years,  in  creating  a  regular  administration,  in  establishing  tinancial 
order  and  prosperity,  and  in  laying  the  foundations  of  a  vast  system  of 
pnblic  instruction.  From  an  agricultural  and  industrial,  and,  above  all, 
from  a  commercial  |>oint  of  view,  she  has  before  her  the  prospect  of  a 
maguitieent  future.  Her  vast  stretch  of  sea-board,  and  her  splendid 
sailor  population,  give  her  the  first  place  among  the  Mediterranean 
Powers  ;  and  at  the  same  time,  her  rapiil  numerical  increase  keeps  up 
a  supply  of  emigrants  who  xvill  create  commercial  colonics  for  her  all 
the  world  over.  It  is  one  of  thetir^t  interests  of  France  to  maintain  a 
good  understanding  M-ith  a  country  which,  if  it  wields  at  present  no 
great  military  foi*ce,  will  nevertheless,  in  no  very  distant  future,  have 
become  equally  formidable  in  its  economical  and  in  its  military  and  naval 
aspect.  It*is  no  less  the  interest  of  Italy  to  secure  the  friendship  of 
France,  whose  opposition  on  the  Mediterranean  might  seriously 
hinder  her  development.  Vnfortunately,  for  the  last  fifteen  years 
misunderstandings  have  gone  on  multiplying  between  them.  Franco 
has  trcatc<l  Italy  with  indiftercncc,  mingled  with  suspicion  and 
contempt;  and  Italy  ou  her  side — generosity  not  being  bar  most 
prominent  national  virtue^ias  lavished  her  attentions  on  conquering 
Pmssia,  and  kept  all  her  kicks  for  conquered  France.  At  Tunis,  in 
particular,  she  b<?gan  with  a  series  of  intrigues  and  provocations  which 
obliged  France  to  lay  hands  on  a  country  wIrtp  her  own  satety  required 
that  her  authority  should  be  paramount.  TIil*  Tuuisiau  affair  com- 
pleted the  estrangement  between  the  two  Governments,  and  hastened 
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the  conclusion  of  the  triple  alliance.  The  visit  of  the  Prince  Imperial 
to  Rome  un  his  return  from  Spain  was  u  suUicicutly  open  manit'cstatiou 
of  tlie  personal  frieudship  which  unites  the  reigning  faoiilics  of  Italy 
And  Prussia. 

At  first  Right  thtft  triple  alliance  may  seem  a  direct  menace  to  France; 
and  it  did  in  fact  cause  considerable  irritation  and  unoaj»incsa  iu  France 
from  the  firat ;  but,  looked  at  a  little  closer,  it  will  be  seen  to  be  not 
altogether  to  her  diMadvaiitage,  and  it  may  even  be  the  starting-point 
of  hett4?r  relations  with  Italy-  It  ha»,  in  fact,  heen  doubly  uaeful  to 
her.  In  the  first  place,  it  has  rendered  it  impossible  for  ber  to  dream 
of  entertaining  a  warlike  [Kilicy,  and  forced  upon  her  a  juatrr  appreci> 
ation  of  the  political  importance  of  Italy.  Tn  the  second  place,  Italy 
herself,  having  gained  a  considerable  access  of  strength,  and  not 
Hiring  to  be  the  slave  of  her  rclatious  with  a  too  powerful  ally,  is  hc^ria- 
ning  to  show  a  new  friendliness  in  her  dealings  with  France.  Public 
opinion  had  been  in  rather  too  great  a  hurry  in  supposing  that  the 
alliance  was  oflensive  as  well  as  defensive.  The  Italians  had  the  good 
senile  to  reserve  full  liberty  of  action  in  ease  of  a  war  boiug  undertaken 
by  cither  of  their  allies ;  the  compact  was  only  lur  mutual  defence  in 
rase  of  attack  by  some  nther  Power,  and  at  tlic  same  time  included  the 
mutual  guarantee  by  Italy  and  Austria  of  each  other's  actual  posses- 
sions. The  alliance  has  no  such  great  military  importance ;  but  it 
does  two  things  fur  Italy — it  obliges  Austria  (though  at  the  risk  of 
vexing  the  Irredentietts)  In  change  her  attitude  of  cold  disdain  for  one 
of  friendly  regard ;  and  it  gives  to  the  Ministry  of  I)epreti«  and  Mancini 
a  strength  such  as  no  Muiistr)'  has  had  before,  since  no  one  ^vould 
care,  by  overthrowing  it,  to  break  the  link  between  Italy  and  Germany. 
Thus  the  entrance  of  Italy  into  the  triple  alliance  seems  ou  the  whole 
to  be  much  less  a  combination  lor  purposes  of  foreign  policy  tlian  a 
very  astute  manoeuvre  for  securing  parliamentary  stability  at  homa 
There  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  establishuieut  of  friendly  relations 
between  France  and  Italy;  especially  now  that  Italy,  followiug  the 
example  of  the  other  Powers,  has  constuited  to  tlie  abolition  of  her 
consular  jurisdiction  in  Tunis,  in  return  for  somo  wise  concessions  ou 
ihc  part  of  France. 

With  regard  to  Austria,  the  situation  is  equally  satisfactory.  Aii«f 
toD,  like  Italy,  is  by  no  me^ns  disposed  to  lot  heraelf  be  drawn  into 
■a  aggressive  policy,  and  if  circumstances  have  brought  her  to  consent 
to  a  iti'trwfjf  tif  rtii>^')'n  with  Gcrmai.y,  she  has  not  lost  her  distrust  of 
an  ally  who  may  at  any  moment  be  scize<l  with  an  irresistible  longing  to 
swallow  up  her  German  proviuces.  The  triple  alliance,  therefore, 
while  it  forces  France  to  maintaiu  a  purely  pacific  attitude,  leavca 
her  so  murh  the  more  at  liberty  to  carry  ou  friendly  relations 
with  the  European  Powers,  and  to  pursue  her  colonial  policy  io 
the  Kast. 

This  pacific  attitude  is  the  more  necessary,  because  at  the  present 
moment  financial  and  economical  considerutious  must  hold  the  first 
place  in  French  policy.  The  excessive  cKpeuditure  on  school  buildiuj^s 
and  public  works  has  brought  about  a  state  of  gratuitous  finaut*ial 
embarrassment.  \>'ith  their  habitual  thoughtlessness,  and  with  the 
nnp  idea  of  gratifying  the  electors,  the  deputies  have  at  once  lightened 
taxation   and     multipbed   expenses;    the    exti-aordiuary    budget    has 
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increued  every  year,  till  seveml  huudred  millions  of  francs  liave  been 
added  to  the  national  debt.  We.  are  now  drawing  in  and  trying  to 
economize;  and  something  has  been  eiVectcd  by  the  conversion  of  the 
Rente  and  the  arranjfomcnt  made  with  the  railway  companies;  but  it 
is  impossible  to  rectify  tho  situation  at  a  stroke  without  breaking 
pofiitivo  engagements ;  and  it  will  take  years  of  pnidcnct;  to  restore 
oar  finance  to  its  former  prosperity.  The  matter  wonhl  be  less  serious 
if  it  were  not  that  French  industry — and  in  particular  Parisian 
industry — is  at  this  moment  pattsiug:  throu{i;h  a  severe  crisis,  a^ravated 
by  anarchist,  and  even  to  some  extent  by  royalist,  a^itation^.  Parlia- 
ment itself  was  atlbcted  by  the  movement,  au<l.tlie  Chamber  p;ave  itself 
np  for  live  days  to  idlc<  disputes,  and  to  ec<inomie  dissertations  which 
only  gave  lamentable  proof  of  the  ignorance  and  want  of  common 
sense  with  which  some  of  our  representatives  are  afflicted.  Happily 
M.  Perry  intervened,  nud  closed  the  oratorical  tourney  with  a  capital 
speech,  whteh  brought  tluiii;^  back  to  their  true  proportiuna,  and 
showed  that  the  solution  of  the  problem  is  to  be  found  only  in  pru- 
dence^ labonr,  and  a  sound  economic  policy.  We  certainly  shall  owe 
much  to  the  Ministry  which  shall  succeed  in  giving  a  firm  direction  to 
the  economic  policy  of  Prance.  For  fourteen  years  wc  have  hern 
tossing  to  and  fro  between  free-trade  and  protection;  and  our  indus- 
tries never  knoM'  what  efforts  may  he  required  of  them,  nor  what 
protection  they  may  count  upon.  They  suller  from  the  excessive 
pressure  of  public  business,  and  from  the  provision;]!  character  which, 
■Ki  far,  has  alw.iya  attached  to  Kcpubliran  government.  Social  agitations 
also  have  their  part  in  the  crisis;  and,  above  all,  the  improvident  and 
exacting  spirit  of  the  working  classes.  Little  by  little  the  workmen 
of  Paris  have  obtained  a  really  unreasonable  iii'Tcasc  of  wase*; 
and  at  the  samt;  time  they  have  been  constantly  diminishing  the 
number  of  working  hours,  and  even  of  working  days.  AVecan  hardly 
be  surprised,  under  the  circumstances,  that  (ierman  and  Belgian 
industry  is  everywhere  supptantitig  ours.  The  workmen  complain  of 
the  greed  of  employers  wlio  go  abroad  for  cheaper  labour ;  but  is  it 
the  fault  of  the  employers  that  the  Parisian  workman  asks  lU  I'r&ncs 
a  day  and  works  four  or  five  days  a  week  ?  Ituddiug  in  I'ai'is  costs 
nearly  half  as  much  again  to-day  as  it  did  ten  years  ago,  because  the 
wages  of  all  the  men  employed  have  risen  half  as  much  again.  The 
Tcanit  is,  that  the  builder  cannot  get  a  reasonable  interest  on  his 
capital,  that  building  is  at  a  standstill,  and  that  the  men  are  starving. 
In  addition  to  the»c  discontents,  wc  have  been  threatened  with  a  strike 
in  the  police  force,  in  consctjuencc  of  a  recent  law  relating  to  the  pre- 
fecture of  police ;  and  the  new  regulations  with  regard  to  the  sweeping  of 
the  streets  have  deprived  thousands  of  ragmen  of  tiit'ir  means  of 
subsistence.  All  this  has  gone  to  increase  the  general  distiess  ;  but  it 
has,  on  the  other  hand,  also  sufficed  to  prove  the  total  inability  of  all 
the  etforts  of  the  anarchists  to  stir  up  the  working  classes  to  acts  of 
violence,  li'the  liberty  we  now  enjoy  has  its  dangers,  wc  see  that  it 
carries  the  remedy  along  with  it.  The  diitintegratinn  and  discredit 
into  which  the  reactionary  p-irties — especially  tUosi;  of  Prince  Jerome 
and  his  son — have  fallen,  is  a  striking  illustration  of  this. 


Thanks  to  the  comparative  calm  of  political  life,  the  last  vix  months 
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have  1)een  marked  by  considerable  activity  in  the  world  of  literature^ 
sciencej  and  art. 

The  plastic  arts  must  always  hold  the  foremost  place  in  public  appre- 
ciation. Exhibitions  may  mnltiply  as  they  will,  but  Paris  will  go  to 
all  of  them.  The  trieuniol  exhibition  got  up  by  the  State  eould  hanlly 
be  expected  to  succeed,  by  the  side  of  the  annual  exhibition  which  for 
the  last  three  years  has  been  left  to  the  free  initiative  of  the  artists 
themselves.  Yet,  contrary  to  expectation,  and  in  spite  of  the  unfavour- 
able time  of  the  year  (September  to  November),  it  was  a  very  great 
success  indeed.  It  was  arran^^cd  with  exquisite  taste  ;  the  works  of 
art  were  not  too  many  to  be  studied  without  fatigue ;  aud,  the  number 
of  exhibits  alluncd  to  be  sent  in  by  a  single  artist  being  unlimited, 
each  master  ctnild  give  a  much  more  complete  idea  of  tlie  real 
chai-acter  of  his  genius  than  in  the  annunl  exhibition,  where  two  works 
only  arc  allowed  to  each.  The  only  fault  that  can  be  found  witli  the 
triennial  exhibition  is  that  it  eoutaincd  too  many  things  which  had 
already  appeared  in  the  Salon  of  ISMIJ,  and  were  still  fresh  in  our 
recollection.  The  first  thing  that  struck  the  eye  on  entering  was  the 
immense  superiority  of  the  sculptures  over  tHe  paintinjjs,  A  school  of 
sculpture  which  counts  amoot;  its  members  such  men  as  Dubois,  Chapu, 
Afercie,  I'alguiere,  Saint  Marceaux,  Kn^miet,  Idrac,  Delaplauche, 
Barrias,  Suchetet,  and  Guillaume,  cannot  but  hold  a  distinguished 
place  in  the  history  of  art.  Never  before  has  France  possc$se<l  such  a 
number  of  emincut  sculptors ;  and  it  is  to  the  honour  of  our  time  that 
an  art  so  ^ave,  so  little  appreciated  by  the  masses,  and  so  far  from 
lucrative,  should  have  risen  to  its  present  height.  It  proves  that  tliere 
arc  many  for  whom  an  honest  and  disinterested  quest  of  the  beautiful 
has  attraction  enough.  Amongst  the  paintings,  on  the  contrary,  it 
was  curious  to  sec  how  many  painters  lost  by  the  collocation  of  so  large 
a  number  of  their  works.  Faults  and  mannerisms  stood  out  with  in- 
exorable distinctness.  Here  you  had  M.  Cabancl ;  yon  felt  the  charm 
of  his  grace  and  delicacy  ;  l)ut  you  were  disappointed  at  his  soft  and 
insipid  painting,  aud  the  barren  commonplaceness  of  his  large  iiis- 
torical  compositions.  You  came  to  M.  Bonnat,  and  his  colonring 
shocked  you  by  its  harshness  and  nnrealit)*.  I^f.  Cabancl  softens  and 
rounds  his  forms  \  M.  Bonnat  brings  them  out  as  if  with  a  hammer- 
stroke  ;  M.  Cabancl  steeps  hia  figures  in  cream  aud  pomade  ;  M.  Honnat 
paints  them  a  good  brick  red,  and  drowns  them  in  anchovy 
sauce.  He  is  a  vigorous  artist,  but  he  exaggerates  a.^  much  as 
M.  Cabancl  attenuates.  The  portrait  of  iM.  Kngel  DoUfus.  by 
M.  Wencker,  a  masterpiece  of  delicate  execution  aud  artistic  insight, 
alone  eclipses  all  the  Bonnats.  It  is  the  same  with  Busticn  Lepage. 
Y^ou  admire  his  strong  and  noble  qualities  ;  but  yon  feel  their  incom- 
pleteness, and  realize  how  much  he  leaves  to  be  desired  in  the  way 
of  perspective  aud  composition.  On  the  whole,  there  are  only  three 
painters  who  have  really  gainc<l  by  this  exhibition  of  their  work — 
M.  Meissonier,  ^1.  Henner,  and  M,  Emile  L^vy.  M.  Mcissonier  had 
not  been  exhibiting  anything  for  a  good  while;  but,  by  way  of  pre- 
paring the  public  for  his  own  collection  in  April,  he  sent  seven  new 
works  to  the  triennial  exhibition.  Their  variety  of  subject  and 
execution  attracted  notice  at  once.  "The  Visit  to  the  Ch&tcau'*  was 
paiutcd  with  u  clear^  delicate,  and  somewhat  dry  touch,  and  contained 
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a  nnmbcr  of  small  figures  executed  with  tUe  utmost  precision  ;  "The 
Guide*'  was  almost  like  a  water-colour  in  tone,  and  tlie  medium-sized 
figurc-i  of  the  peasant  guide  and  of  the  aohliera  he  ia  leading?  through 
the  wood  are  wonderful  studies  of  tjrpe  and  attitude.  The  same 
transparency  of  tone  characterize*  a  fine  study  of  the  ruins  of  the 
Tuileries ;  while  a  picture  called  "  Le  Chant"  had  the  warmth  of  a 
Venetian  canvas.  The  two  finest  things  io  the  whole  exhibition  were 
a  portrait  of  Mme.  Mackay,  a  triumph  of  truthful  and  finely  ren- 
dered form  ;  and  an  Interior  of  St.  Mark's  at  Venice,  where  a  woman 
in  deep  black,  overwhelmed  with  sorrow,  is  seen  kissiug  the  image 
of  the  MiKlonnri  dd  Buixio.  There  is  a  pa&nionate  eloquence  in  the 
gesture;  and  the  dim  U^htinp  of  the  church  is  given  with  masterly 
skill.  It  is  really  delightful  to  see  a  man  of  M.  Mcissouier's  age, 
who  has  already  touchc<l  the  summit  of  fame,  seeking  with  inde- 
fatij^rable  earnestness  new  spheres  of  toil,  and  actually  snccecdiug  in 
renewing  his  youtli  by  sheer  hard  work.  M.  Henuer,  for  his  part, 
does  not  attempt  new  things;  his  gamut  is  not  very  varied  ;  but  he 
has  such  masterliness  of  exeeuliou,  that  when  you  sec  fire  or  six  of 
bis  works  together  you  are  overcome  by  their  coasummate  charm  j 
you  forget  your  most  reasonable  criticisms,  and  give  yourself  np  to  the 
pleasure  of  admiring.  His  kneeling  "Nun"  is  a  work  which  might 
fearlessly  be  placed  side  by  side  with  those  of  the  greatest  of  the 
great  eoluurists.  M.  Emile  Lt'vy  sends  nothing  but  crayons — life-size 
crayon  portraits;  but  no  oil  painting  could  surpass  them  in  vigour, 
and  they  have  a  brightness  and  freshness  and  vivacity  such  as  oil 
cannot  give.  M.  de  Nittis  had  already  introduced  this  style  of  por- 
traiture on  a  large  scale ;  and  even  before  him  M.  Galbrnud  had 
shown  that  the  cr^ou  can  produce  ctfects  no  less  forcible  tlian  those 
of  the  brush,  m.  \Avy  lias  profited  by  the  example,  and  placed 
himself  at  a  single  bound  in  the  fir«t  rank  of  crayon  portraiture. 

The  charming  crayonists  of  the  eighteenth  century  might  indeed 
complain  that  we  ore  losing  sight  of  the  true  character  of  the  crayon, 
vbich  subordinates  every  other  quality  to  those  of  grace  and  light* 
ness ;  but  the  whole  artistic  ideal  of  the  eighteenth  century  was 
different  from  ours.  W'e  may  enjoy  the  plea.-*ant  things  of  a  Boucher, 
a  Fragonartl,  or  a  Watteau ;  but  we  neither  see  nor  feel  like  them. 
Their  very  charm  for  us  is,  that  tbey  bi;long  to  another  world  thaa 
ours.  It  was  a  happy  idea  to  briug  together  in  the  Rue  de  Sfeze  ui 
eighteenth-century  exhibition,  in  which  the  pictures  were  seen  sur- 
rounded by  artistic  objects  of  all  sorta  characteristic  of  the  ordinary 
life  of  the  period — ^funiiture  and  stuffs,  snuff-boxes  and  miniatures — 
and  thus  the  artist's  conception  was  replaced,  so  to  speak,  amidst  the 
social  surroundings  out  of  which  it  sprang  and  to  wliich  it  was  adapted. 
The  collection  was  not  open  long  enough  to  satisfy  the  connoisseur ; 
it  bad  to  give  way  to  the  water-colour  exhibition,  from  which  some  of 
the  best  names  arc  missing  this  year,  including  those  of  Heilbuth  and 
Cazin ;  but  where,  ou  the  other  hand,  we  find  M.  Tissot,  who  has 
acquired  iu  Kngland  so  curious  and  original  a  manner,  and  il.  Zubcr, 
the  true  successor  of  Jacqucuiart,  who  will  worthily  take  his  place 
between  Frant;ais  and  Ilarpignies. 

The  AVater-colour  Society  has  just  lost  one  of  Its  most  brilliant  mem- 
bers, one  of  the  most  delightful  of  our  younger  painters.  Louis  Leloir. 
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There  was  aomcthing  io  hira  both  of  Ilcgnault  and  of  Tortuny.     He 
had  not.  of  conrsp,  the  "genial  fire,  the  powerful  imngiDatioTi,  of  the  first, 
nor  the  keen  vision  and  tlazzlinp  fanry  nf  the  second ;  but  he  was  in 
the  highest  degree  graeeful,  elegant,  poetic,  s/.»fVi7i/<'/.     A  distinctively 
French  eharaetcr  marks  the  work  of  the  gifted  illustrator  of  Molifere. 
the  painter  of  the  "  Fiances,"  of  the  "  Grandfather's  Name-day,"  and  of 
those  fascinating  fans  in  which  bnlterflies,  flowers,  and  women  seemed 
to  flit  by  89  in  a  dream.     A  faultless  draughtsman,  a  refined  and  origi- 
nal colourist,  Ms  individuality  stood  out  distinctly  enough  amongwt 
the  crowd  of  painters,  and  in  his  chosen  branch  of  art  he  had  .utaincd 
a  high  pitch  of  perfection.  Tjcloir  died  at  forty.  A  little  while  before,  a 
still  younger  artist  had  passed  away,  one  of  the  most  robust  and  whole- 
some painters  of  his  generation,  Ulyssc  Butin.    He  loved  to  repre- 
sent the  wihl  life  of  sc-afaring  populations  ;  he  had  the  art  of  pourtray- 
ing  with  masculine  simplicity  all  that  ismoftt  tragic,  tonching,  stirring 
in  the  destinies  of  the  fisher-folk.     HIh  last  w^orks  had  given  him  a 
high  place  amongst  our  artists ;  but  the  death  of  his  wife,  to  whom  he 
was  tenderly  attached,  broke  his  heart  and  shortened  his  life.     These 
CoDseientions  and  earnest  painters,  who  recognized  that  art  is  long, 
and  who  found  life  so  short,  cannot  bo  called  masters  or  leadcps  of  a 
school,  and  yet  we  rank  them  far  higher  than  the  clumsy  and  conceited 
painter  whose  works  have  just  been  exhibited  at  the  Ecolc  des  Beanx 
Arts,  M.  Manet.    The  exhibition  will  at  any  rate  have  had  tlie  effect 
of  reducing  this  overrated  artist  to  his  proper  level.     Ignorant  of  hia 
craft,  and  hanlly  master,  to  the  last,  of  his  own  brush,  M.  Manet,  who 
was  a  very  astute  Parisian,  less  devoted  to  art  than  eager  for  fame, 
tried  to  pass  ofl^  his  incapacity  and  his  mistakes  as  the  wilful  and 
forceful  negligence  of  genins.     A  man  whose  bnst  works  are  but  imi- 
tations of  Velasquez,  of  Rembrandt,  of  Franz  Hals,  or  of  Goya,  suc- 
cessfully posed  as  an  innovator,  the  inventor  of  open-air  painting. 
By  the  help  of  a  few  blustering  critics,  he  auccecded  for  some  time  in 
passing  for  the  founder  of  a  school,  and  exercised  a  real  and  lamentable 
influence  on  contemporary  painters,  who  would  have  done  better  to 
learn  from  the  true  masters,  the  Florentines,  the  Venetians,  and  Velas- 
quez.    Happily,    the  school  properly  called -that  of  M.  Manet,  the 
Impressionist  school,  has  brought  to  lij:ht  the  feebleness  and  trickery 
covered  by  these  pretcrided  innovations,  and  all  that  remains  of  the 
experiments  of  which  M.  Zola  made  himself  the  apostle  is  an  eff"ort  to 
obtain  harmony  of  colouring  by  the  opposition  of  crude  tints — an  effort 
in  which  many  of  M.  Manet's  followers  have  snceeeded  a  good  deal 
better  than  he  did  himself.     In  any  case,  the  praise  51.  Manet  merits 
least  of  all  is  that  of  being  a  v^alwf.     Nothing  could  be  more  eon- 
Tcntional  or  more  artificial  than  his  methods;  and  to  call  him  a  realist 
is  to  confound  tlic  reid  with  the  ugly,  the  trivial,  and  the  indecent. 

But  there  is  Itttle  meaning  in  these  futile  distinctions  and  disputes 
aa  to  idealism  and  realism.  I  appeal  to  the  readers  of  M.  Sully  Prud- 
horame*8  newly  published  book  on  "Kxprcssiou  in  the  Fine  Arts" 
(Ijcmene),a  piece  of  profound  and  peuctrative  analysis,  formulated  in 
terms  of  almost  mathematical  precision,  yet  rich  in  thought,  and  instinct 
with  the  genius  of  the  yioct.  He  discriminates  with  great  ingenuity  the 
part  played  by  sympathy  in  every  work  of  art — sympathy  between  the 
artist  and  bis  work,  between  the  work  aud  the  spectator.     No  artist 
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cun  boaat  a  purely  objective  creation  :  he  rauat  reveal  iu  his  work  his 
own  ideal ;  he  gives,  and  cannot  but  give,  himself.  The  ideal  mny  be 
a  vulgar  or  a  stupid  one,  but  it  is  always  there.  M.  Sully  Prudboinmc 
conducts  an  extremely  dcliL-atc  nual^rsia  of  the  emotions  which  the 
artist,  can  excite  by  the  mere  combiuation  of  material  elements, — of  line, 
colour,  and  sound, — rendered  interpretative  through  the  medium  of  his 
refined  sensitive  organisation  and  his  technical  skill.  He  shows  how 
the  study  of  language  throna  li^ht  on  the  manner  in  which  scusation 
awakens  iu  ub  a  whole  sericit  of  physical  and  moral  impresaiona,  of  an 
agreeable  or  disagreeable  kind,  which  serve  as  the  material  of  art. 
r  iually.  he  sho(r»  us  the  finished  artist,  himself  strongly  stirred  by  what 
be  sees,  and  keenly  responsive  to  the  objective  character  of  all  he 
represents,  mingling  liis  own  soul  with  his  work,  and  thus  adding  to 
the  charm  of  the  material  elements  he  has  chosen,  and  whose  objective 
expression  he  conveys,  the  subjective  expression  which  flows  from  his 
own  personal  emotion.  One  must  turn  to  the  book  itself  for  a  wonder- 
fully fine  analysis  of  the  constituents  of  expression  in  architscture,  scnlp- 
Ivirc  :ind  painting,  in  music  and  in  the  dance.  One  sees  here  how 
impossible  it  is  to  contrast  idealism  with  realism,  the  expression  of 
thought  with  technical  sUiU.  The  pcrfeoliou  of  the  artist  consists  in 
bis  use  of  a  full  mastery  of  the  techuical  detail  of  his  art  as  a  means  of 
uttering  noble  feeling  and  comprehensive  thought ;  and  in  his  faithful 
rendering  of  the  expression  proper  to  the  objects  he  represents,  while 
he  penetrates  and  transtigurcs  them  by  the  communicatioa  of  his  own 
individuality. 

If  the  subtle  and  abstract  analysis  of  H.  Sully  Frudhomrae  makes 
his  book  somewhat  hard  reading,  the  same  fault  certainly  cannot  be 
found  with  II.  P.  Uourget'ft  *'  liUsays  in  Contemporary  Psychology" 
(Lemeuc],  which  nevertheless  bear  the  stamp  of  a  truly  philosophic 
mind.  The  peculiar  value  of  these  studies  lies  in  this, — that  instead  of 
judging  every  work  according  to  certain  more  or  less  arbitrary  canons 
of  literary  taste,  M.  llourget  turns  his  scrutiny  upon  the  minds  of  the 
authors  themselves,  considered  as  representatives  of  tlic  society  of  their 
day.  He  deals  only  with  those  authors  who  have  excited  a  real 
influence  on  our  time — Stendhal,  Baudelaire,  Flaubert,  Taine,  Dumas, 
Renan.  It  is  tantamount  to  a  psychological  analysis  of  the  modem 
French  mind  ;  and  it  is  the  work  of  a  man  ci-idcntly  destined  to  he 
himself  a  creator  in  fiction.  He  has  just  contributed  to  the  -XoureUe 
Revuf  a  story  full  of  exquisite  feelinj;,  called  "  Second  Love." 

M.  Bourget  might  have  added  some  interesting  touches  Iu  his  study 
of  Flaubert  if  ho  had  had  access  to  those  "  Letters  to  George  Sand" 
(Levy)  which  liavc  Ktncc  appeared.  He  would  probably  have  laid  more 
stress  on  the  weak  points  of  that  great  writer — the  cynical  contempt  for 
his  fcllow-crcatnrcs  which  parched  and  narrowed  his  nature,  and  the 
absence  of  any  mural  ideal  whatever.  He  spent  his  life  in  hating  the 
IhtHi'ffcoi^,  and  in  writing  about  them.  The  composition  of  these  out- 
bursta  of  scorn  and  dislike  caused  him  desperate  weariness  ;  he  groans 
over  it  iu  his  letters,  and  in  his  last  novels,  '*  Sentimental  Ivduca- 
tion,"  and  *'  Souvard  et  I'e.irchet,"  he  fairly  communicates  it  to  his 
reader.  What  he  really  enjoyed  was  work  which  involved  learning 
aa  well  as  imagination,  such  as  "Salammbo,"  and  "The  Tempta- 
tion of  St.  Anthony.^'     Perhaps,  after  all,  he  was  really  a  bom  scholar 
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and  historian,  gone  a^stray  into  iiction.  One  is  almost  led  to  thiuk 
80,  when  one  reatU  his  really  prufoimd  observations  o;i  the  task 
and  u&cs  of  science,  and  on  the  evils  arising  in  Prance  from  the 
want  of  a  solid  higher  education.  In  his  letters  he  shows  himself  with 
all  his  faults,  his  affectations  of  vulgarity,  his  familiarities  and  mis- 
chicvuus  pranks,  his  narrow  theories  on  art,  his  coarse  and  extravagant 
pessimism ;  but  also  with  his  great  qnalitiea,  his  indt^pcudcnce  of 
charaotnr,  his  disinterestedness,  his  devotion  to  literature,  and  his 
astonishingly  profound  and  ngorous  opinions  on  history,  politics,  and 
society. 

M.  Flaubert  founded  no  school  The  one  who  takes  after  him  the 
most  of  all  our  younger  writers,  M.  Guy  dc  Maupassant,  has  not  his 
exaggerated  artistic  scrupulousness,  and  on  the  otlier  hand  has  far  more 
force.  He  has  talents  of  the  first  order;  and  it  \9  a  pity  that  his 
morbid  desire  for  sensuous  or  repulsive  scenes  renders  his  bnokfl  almost 
unreadable  to  delicate  minds.  The  recollections  of  his  Algerian 
travels,  which  he  has  just  published  under  the  title  "  In  the  Sun'' 
(Havard),  arc  wonderful  in  colouring,  and  worthy  of  a  place  beside 
the  travels  of  Fromentiu. 

Among  recent  works  of  imagination  there  is  only  one  which  can  lay 
claim  to  real  originality—"  Mon  Frcre  Yves,"  by  Pierre  Loti.  Pierre 
JLoti  is  the  pseudonym  of  M.  Viau,  an  officer  of  marine,  who,  without 
the  least  idea  of  ever  becoming  a  novelist,  wrote  for  his  own  amuse- 
ment, in  the  form  of  a  story  called  "  Le  Mariage  de  IjoU,'"  his  recollec- 
tions of  Tahiti,  and  produced  quite  a  sensation  in  the  literary  world  by 
his  extraordinary  descriptive  power,  and  by  the  originality  of  a  certain 
curt,  clipped,  somewhat  incoherent  style,  not  in  the  least  like  any  one 
else's.  H«  afterwards  published,  under  the  title  "  Fleurs  d'Ennui,"  a 
aeries  of  sketches  of  maritime  life  on  the  Adriatic  and  in  Algeria;  in 
the  "  Spahi"  he  described  the  life  of  the  soldiers  in  Senegal ;  and  finaUy, 
in  "Mon  Frcre  Yves'  (Levy)  he  gives  us  that  of  the  Ureton  siulors. 
There  is  something  very  touching  and  natural  in  the  love  of  the  simple 
Breton  seaman -for  Pierre  Loti,  and  a  moat  tragic  pathos  in  the  conflict 
between  the  passion  of  drink,  to  which  his  temperament  and  habits  have 
enslaved  him,  and  which  continually  returns  upon  him,  and  the  gentle 
influence  of  a  loving  and  unselfish  wife.  Side  by  side  with  lovely  bit« 
of  Breton  scenery  we  have  pictures  of  the  tropic  seas,  the  storms  and 
calms  of  the  Pacific,  which  raise  Pierre  Loti  to  a  place  among  our  best 
living  writers.  Few  works  of  fiction  deserve  to  be  spoken  of  in  the 
same  brealli  with  "  Aton  Frfere  Yves,"  but  we  must  nevertheless  men- 
tion "  L'ldeal,'*  by  M.  J.  de  Glouvet,  tlie  magistrate,  who  has  risen 
to  distinction  by  his  studies  of  forest  life.  There  is  much  to  praise  in 
thehighmoral  tone  of  this  novel,  and  in  its  charming  pictures  of  the  idle 
Country  life  of  the  nobility.  M.  Octave  Fcuillet's  "  Widow"  (L«'vy)  shows 
that  his  genius  has  kept  its  freshness  in  spite  of  years  and  sutl'cring. 
The  plot  of"  The  Widow"  is  very  original,  and  the  first  part  i«  vigor- 
ously treated,  though  it  falls  off  towards  the  end.  M.  Itabusson  is  a 
holder  and  more  modern,  a  more  alert  and  humorou^  Fcuillet^  llts 
first  works  gave  offence  by  their  shameless  immorality ;  but  "  Madame 
dc  Givre"  is  free  from  faults  of  this  kind ;  its  two  heroes  hare  nuil 
originality  of  character,  and  retain  their  integrity  in  the  midst  of  the 
most  passionate  conBicts,    ^L  Rabusson's  style  is  easy,  graceful,  and 
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harmonious.  Amongst  thcae  works  of  imagination  we  raii»t  perhaps 
reckon  O'Rell's  witty  and  amusici^  pamphlet,  "  John  Bull  and  his 
Islaud.''  On  the  whole,  iiotwith»taiidiu;;  all  it  has  to  say  against 
them,  it  presents  a  rather  flattering  portrait  of  the  English  people — or 
rather  of  good  society  in  England,  for  he  paints  the  popnlace  in  terrible 
colours.  Hardly  so  terrible,  however,  as  those  of  M.  U.  France's 
"  Loudon  Barcfcet"  ("  Va-mi-picds  dc  Loudrcs"')*  a  bitter  aud  brutal 
book,  the  accuracy  of  which  a  foreigner  may  be  hardly  able  to  estimate, 
but  which  girea  au  impreaaiun  of  wild  exaggeration.  It  is  not  easy  to 
give  a  truthful  picture  of  any  people  or  anv  society.  A  book  ou 
"  Berlin  Society"  has  just  come  out,  by  one  Paul  Vasili  (we  suspect 
that  this  is  only  the  nom-de-iitum*  of  some  Russian  lady),  in  which 
truth  and  falsehood,  flattery  and  backbiting,  are  so  cleverly  mingled  as 
to  be  hardly  distinguishable.  It  is  too  full  of  minute  and  accurate 
detail  for  us  to  accuse  the  author  of  speaking  of  things  he  docs  not 
personally  know ;  hut  many  of  its  conclusioua  seem  to  be  dictated  by  a 
spirit  of  blind  hostility. 

Turning  to  history,  we  find  some  really  remarkable  works  which 
call  for  notice.  To  the  c^taminations  f'>r  the  UvdcuMt  t's  tdtixs  wc  owe 
&  monograph  by  M.  de  la  Blauehcre  on  Terracina,  one  by  M.  Loth 
on  the  establishment  of  the  Bretons  in  Armorica — in  which  he  main- 
tains that  it  was  no  peaceful  colonisation  of  unoccupied  territory,  but 
the  violent  conquest  of  an  inhabited  country  ;  and  one  by  M.  Flam- 
mermout  on  the  Chancellor  Maupcou  aud  the  Parliaments,  in  which 
that  important  episode  in  the  history  of  the  eightccuth  century  is 
elucidated  try  the  help  of  a  mass  of  unpublished  documenV^t.  The 
Ministry  of  foreign  Affairs  has  opened  its  series  of  historical  publica- 
tions withM.  A.  Sorel's  collection  of  Instructions  addressed  to  I'Veuch 
Ambassadors  in  Vienna  from  1043  to  17S1).  M.  E.  Korgues  has 
brought  out  the  first  volume  of  his  *'  Memoirs  of  the  Baron  de  Vitrolles" 
(Charpentier),  one  of  the  most  active  agents  of  the  Royalist  party  towards 
the  end  of  the  Empire  aud  under  the  Restoration — a  singular  character, 
uniting  the  most  intelligent  scepticism  and  the  most  original  o^iinious 
with  an  extreme  Legitimist  fanaticism.  M.  i\  de  Remusat  gives  us 
two  volumes  of  exceptional  interest,  the  "  Correspondence  of  Ch.  de 
Kemusat  and  his  Mother"  (Levy).  The  mother  was  at  Toulouse,  the  son 
in  i'aris ;  both  were  keen  and  independent  obsyrvcrs ;  both  wrote  in  a 
charming  style ;  and  their  letters  give  us  a  lively  picture  of  Parisian 
and  provincial  society  at  the  time  of  the  Restoration.  They  are  real 
pages  of  history,  and  at  the  same  time  they  bring  us  iuto  delightful 
contact  with  this  gifted  mother  and  son.  We  have  another  admirable 
little  bonk,  which  throws  into  a  form  accessible  to  all  classes  of  readers 
the  life  and  work  of  M.  Pasteur.  This  "  Histoirc  d'un  Savant  par  uii 
Ignorant^'  (lleizcl)  will  iwou  be  in  every  one's  hands,  and  will  help  to 
give  shape  aud  defuutcncss  to  the  somewhat  vague  and  exaggerated 
popular  idea  of  his  teaching.  It  will  be  read  with  a  scnscof  lively 
gratitude  to  the  man  who  has  not  only  saved  important  industries— beer, 
silkworms,  sbeep'—but  w^ho  has  been  indefatigable  in  his  efforts  to 
attack  at  their  very  source  the  diseases  which  desolate  humanity. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  our  rcccut  historical  works  is  the 
sixth  volume  of  the  "  Historj*  of  Florence,''  by  M.  Pcrrcns  (llochette). 
This  volume  brings  us  down  to  thctiroeoftheHediceaurule.  Never  has 
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the  history  of  the  celebrated  Republic  been  made  the  objcrt  of  such  deep 
and  wide  research.  M.  Perrons  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  first  to 
nadcrstand  in  all  its  details  the  dcvclopmeut  of  the  Florentiae  Cou'- 
stitution.  He  has  fairly  restorpd  the  old  Republic,  with  its  commerce, 
its  arts,  its  social  and  religious  agitations;  and  hi«  M-ork  is,  beyond 
dispute,  one  of  the  moat  considerable  contributions  of  these  last 
years  to  modem  history.  M.  Luchairc  is  still  a  young  nmu,  but  he 
has  gained  at  a  single  bound  a  place  among  the  masters.  His  ''  Essay 
on  the  Political  InstitutionaofFrancennderthe  Early  Capetiaus''(Picard) 
is  a  model  of  sound  criticism  and  right  method,  and  embodies  the  results 
of  very  extensive  resicarch.  It  is  Written  in  supixirt  of  a  very  interest- 
ing, just,  and  (o  a  great  extent  new,  theory  on  the  institutions  of 
that  epoch.  Far  from  seeing  in  the  accession  of  Hugh  Capet  a 
violent  rupture  with  the  institutions  of  Carlovingiaa  France,  and  the 
inauguration  of  the  new  era  of  the  feudal  mouarchy,  he  shows  that 
the  Capetian  monarchy  was  regarded  as  an  uninterrupted  continuation 
of  the  Carlovingiaa,  and  that  the  in.stitutions  of  the  earlier  period 
were  slowly  transformed  into  those  of  the  later.  M.  P.  Viollct,  the 
able  editor  of  the  "Etablisscmcnts  dc  St.  Louis/'  has  undertaken  a 
work  which  will  be  equally  useful  to  the  historian  and  the  jurist — 
a  manual  of  the  old  French  jurisprudence  {'*  Manuel  du  Droit 
Fran^ais*').  The  first  volume,  which  deals  with  the  sources  of  law  and 
the  condition  of  persons,  is  a  marvel  of  conciseness  and  lucidity. 
Every  page  bears  evidence  that  we  have  to  do  with  no  mere  compiler, 
but  with  one  who  has  studied  every  point  on  whicli  he  speaks  at  first 
hand,  and  who  compresses  into  a  few  significant  sentences  the  fruit 
of  long  and  laborious  research.  His  work  leaves  all  former  treatises 
on  the  subject  far  behind,  and  marks  a  uew  stage  in  the  study  of  the 
history  of  law.  investigations  of  this  kind  ha\'c  come  more  and  more 
into  favour  of  late.  M.  (Ilaason  has  just  published  six  volumes  on 
the  "Historj'of  the  Political  and  Judicial  Institutions  of  England," 
in  which  the  judicial  part  of  the  subject,  in  particular,  is  treated 
with  great  learning  and  ability. 

If  now  we  turn  from  the  world  of  study,  where  we  have  seen  of  late 
years  the  signs  of  such  encouraging  progress,  to  that  of  amnsemcnt, 
we  shall  find  many  interestiug  experiments  crowned  by  uuequal  suc- 
cess. Whether  in  "  Froufrou"  or  in  the  "  Dame  aux  Camelias,"  Mme. 
Sarali  Bvnihardt  succeeds  by  the  mere  chann  of  her  gcuitis  in  filling 
the  vast  halt  of  the  The:\tn:  St.  Martin  ;  yet  some  of  her  audience,  as 
they  mark  the  forced  tones  of  her  voice,  the  exaggeration  of  her  acting:, 
and  the  ever-increasing  nervous  tension  of  au  over-strained  system, 
cannot  but  foresee  the  near  approach  of  the  time  when  the  admiration 
of  the  public  will  be  worn  out,  and  turned  to  irritation.  She  has  lately 
started  a  new  piece, '*  Nana  Saliib,"  by  >[.  Uichcpiu,  which  contains 
some  fine  passages  that  take  the  ear,  hut  which  seems  by  its  strange- 
ness of  coucc'ptiuu  to  belong  rather  to  the  fairy  scene  of  a  pantomime 
than  to  sober  drama,  and  which,  though  M.  Kichepin  appealed  to  the 
interest  of  the  public  by  himself  acting  the  part  of  the  hero,  had  a  run 
of  but  few  nights  comparatively.  \Vc  may  just  mention  the  "  Parisiau 
Drama"  of  M.  Octavo  Fcuillet,  and  the  "  ^laitrc  dc  Forge"  of  M.  Ohnct, 
both  of  which  drew  crowds  to  the  Gymnase.  They  arc  good  piftya, 
xaade  on  the  ordinary  pattern,  but  they  teach  us  nothing  new.     It  is 
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the  same  with  tlie  clever  drollery  given  at  the  Palaia  Royal  by  MM. 
Meilhac  and  Gille,  "  Ma  Caraarade."  Tlie  "  lloiscn  Kxil'or  AJphooee 
Daudct  failed  at  Cbe  Vaudeville,  not  only  because  a.  cabal  bad  beeu 
started  agaiiiat  it,  but  iKcause  M.  Uuudct's  story,  however  charming 
as  a  novel,  doea  uot  attbrd  the  niiitt:rial8  fbt  theatrical  represeutation. 

•  The  priucipal  persons  are  all  either  abaurd  or  odious.  The  "  Man- 
croix"  of  M.  Uelpit,  at  the  Theatre  iVan^ais,  is  a  6erics  of  st^trtling 
and  improbable  etlects,  which  cause  the  spectator  more  surprise  than 
emotiun.  Am  1  to  speak  of"  Pot-Bouilli,"  the  Ao(in/e<**h- drama  taken 
by  M.  fiuanach  from  the  dullest  and  most  disa^ccablc  of  M.  Zola's 
novels?  lilxccpt  a  few  coarse  expressions  never  before  heard  on  the 
stage,  there  was  nothing  of  novelty  in  it,  uor  any  sign  of  an  attempt 
at  originality.  Three  other  pieces  seem  to  deiterve  special  mention — 
M.  Jannet's  •'  Bel  Armand,"  M.  T.  Copp^e's  "  Severo  Torelli/'  and 
M.  J.  Aicard's  "  Smili*."  The  moat  striking  thing  in  the  "  Bel  Ar- 
maud/'  which  was  played  with  success  at  the  Oduou,  is  its  union  of 
moral  elcvutiun — a  feature  all  too  rare  on  the  stage  at  present — with 
a  degree  of  scenic  skill  extremely  remarkable  in  a  first  attempt.  M. 
Jannet  is  not  only  an  inventor  of  dramatic  situations  but  a  painter  of 

fioharacter,  and  this  iirat  success  of  his  seems  to  promise  him  a  brilliaut 
future.  "  Severo  Torelli"  is,  so  far,  M.  Coppde's  f;rcatest  succesa  on 
the  stage,  and  no  dou))t  the  Odeon  company,  including  Mmc.  Tcssan- 

•<Uor>  M.  Albert  Ijamhert,  and  M.  Paul  ^(ounct,  has  largely  i^ntrihutcd 
to  the  result.  It  is  a  romantic  drama  of  the  school  of  Victor  Hugo> 
and  the  plot  is  open  to  somewhat  severe  criticism  on  the  ground  of 
moral  verisimilitude.  It  is  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  ;  Pisa  is 
groaning  under  tlie  tyrant's  dominion.     The  young  Severo  Torelli, 

» whose  father  had  long  before  been  engaged  in  an  abortive  conspiracy 
and  had  beeu  pardoned,  conceives  the  project  of  assassinating  the 
tyrant,  when  he  leurns  from  his  mother  that  she  had  bought  her  hus- 
band's life  at  the  price  of  her  honour,  and  that  he  is  the  »on  of  the  man 
whoeedeath  he  is  contriving.  Then  comes  thestniggle  in  the  youngman^s 
mind  between  his  horror  of  parricide  ou  the  one  lumd,  and  on  the  other 
bis  hatretl  of  the  tyrant  and  his  oath  to  his  comrades.  Uis  scruples  are 
overcome  at  la)*t,  and  he  is  about  to  accompli»U  tlic  murder,  whcu  his 
mother  forestalls  him,  kills  the  tyrant,  and  then  destroys  herself.  The 
last  scene,  in  which  she  snatches  theponiard  from  her  son's  hand  and  deals 
the  blow  her&elf,  is  admirable  as  a  stage  ctl'cct ;  but  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  young  man's  hesitation  makes  no  great  claim  ou  our  sj^mpathy. 
Tlie  tyraut  is  so  little  his  father,  and  has  become  so  in  such  aii  odious 
manner,  that  parricide  in  such  a  case  loses  iti*  horror.  It  would  be 
ubuust  more  natural  fur  the  contlict  to  take  place  in  the  heart  of  the 
mother,  who  wouhl  he.-«itate  as  much  to  reveal  her  dishonour  to  her  son 
as  to  leave  him  to  commit  an  unwitting  parricide.  A  pious  mother 
would  dread  such  a  crime  for  her  son  more  than  he  would  for  himself. 
i3ut  however  this  may  be,  the  improbability  of  the  subject  is  redeemed 
by  the  beauty  and  poetry  of  the  form.  M.  Copp^e's  versification  is 
admirable,  and  never  ha^  his  language  been  more  supple,  more  suuorous, 
more  rich  in  thrilling  words  and  striking  imagery.  Kverything  that 
goes  to  form  the  framework  of  the  piece  is  handled  in  a  masterly 
style;  the  local  colouring  is  both  truthful  and  agreeable.  If  it  were 
possible  to  forget  all  that  is  unreal  aud  unpleasant  in  the  subject  itself, 
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there  would  be  much  to  enjoy  in  this  consumrnate  cxprciuiion  of  a  fine 
dram&tic  situation.  "Smilis,"  by  Jean  Aicanl,  played  with  rare  per- 
fectiou  by  the  artists  of  the  Comedic  Fran^aise— Got,  Feb\TC,  Worms, 
Larochc,  and  ^lUe.  Kcidicmber^— haa  excited,  wTongly  we  thiuk,  far 
more  unfavourable  commeni  in  the  press  than  "ScrcroTorclH/'  Of  courses 
the  plot  of  "  Smilis"  is  quite  outside  the  sphere  of  ordinary  reality  ; 
the  whole  piece  belongs  to  the  realm  of  poetry,  and  must  be  accepted 
to  begin  with  ou  this  under&tandiui;;  but  the  moral  probabilities  arc 
always  resiMcted,  aud  the  p^ycholoj^ioal  study  which  forms  the  baaia 
of  the  whole  is  at  once  new  and  profound.  Smilis  is  a  Greek  fouud- 
ling,  adopted  aud  brought  up  by  an  officer  of  marine,  who  has  risen, 
by  Ilia  merits  to  the  rank  of  admiral.  She  loves  him  as  a  father,  but 
with  entire  and  exclusive  devotion ;  his  wholr  affection  is  concentrated 
on  her,  and  as  she  grows  up  his  fear  of  loMug  her  becomes  so  acute 
that  he  ends  by  proposing  to  marry  her.  She  agrees  at  once,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  his  wish  is  always  hers,  and  without  at  all  realizing 
the  nature  of  the  pledge.  But  the  ceremony  is  scarcely  over  before 
the  admiral  perceives,  from  the  simple  answers  of  the  girl,  who  docs  not 
understand  his  altered  tone,  that  he  has  been  guilty  of  more  than  a 
mistake,  and  that  the  filial  relation  which  he  has  allowed  to  grow  up 
between  ihcm  forbids  the  substitution  of  a  dilfercut  tic.  Mouths  pass, 
revealing  to  him  nuirc  and  more  of  her  life  aud  character;  he  has  to 
watch  the  innocent  awakening  of  her  heart ;  he  sees  that  she  Iovcji 
and  is  loved ;  and  he  dies,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  simulate  a  natural 
death,  confiding  her  to  the  care  of  the  man  whom  she  loves.  The 
situation  is  a  difficult,  iierhaps  a  questionable  one ;  but  it  is  treated 
with  exquisite  purity  ana  delicacy.  M.  Aicard,  in  his  prose,  has  never 
foi^ttcu  that  he  is  a  poet ;  and  the  very  poetry  of  his  work  redeems 
what  is  stariliug  aud  exceptional  in  it.  "  Smilis"  has  nothiug  in  com- 
mon with  the  modern  eouvcutional  type.  It  is  a  literary  and  dramatic 
attempt  of  a  perfectly  original  kind;  aud  many  of  the  critics,  discon- 
certed by  its  very  originaJity,  too  illiterate  to  feel  the  beauty  of  its 
form,  too  unrefined  in  sentiment  to  understand  the  loftiness  of  its  in- 
spiration, have  pitilessly  maltreated  it.  But  the  public,  whose  tears 
have  flowed  over  it,  Lave  felt  its  beauty ;  and  even  if  it  is  not  to  obtain 
the  full  success  it  deserves,  it  does  none  the  less  honour  to  the  young 
poet  in  the  eyes  of  all  true  men  of  taate.  At  the  same  time  that 
"  Smilis"  was  being  produced  he  was  republishing,  with  splendid 
illustrations,  one  of  bis  most  beautiful  volumes  of  verse,  the  "  Chausoa 
de  I'Enfant"  lie  has  now  fairly  entered  on  the  path  of  fame,  Mhere 
he  moves  ou  beside  his  older  peers,  Sully  Prudhomme,  Copp£e, 
Theuriet,  who  has  just  given  us,  in  the  "  Journal  de  Tristram,"  a 
delightful  collection  of  his  impressions  of  travel ;  A.  Lcmoyue,  one  of 
our  most  fiuished  poets,  whose  two  %-olumes  contain  nut  a  single 
negligent  or  imperfect  piece ;  and  G.  Lafenestrc,  who  has  just  now  for- 
saken poetry  for  the  history  of  art 

The  history  of  art  has  given  rise  of  late  to  a  number  of  books  re- 
markable for  merit  of  oue  sort  or  another ;  it  is  no  longer  left  to  the 
dabbling  of  the  amateur  and  the  dilettante;  it  has  become  the  ^tudy 
of  specialists  v/ho  combine  taate  with  learning.  M.  ^liintiE  is  one 
of  those  who  have  most  contributed  to  the  advance  in  this  direction. 
Whilst  giving  us  ou  excellent  bibliography  of  everything  which  haa 
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been  written  on  Uaphac),  from  Passavant  downwardu,  he  constantly 
enriches  his  "  Bibliotliequc  luteruatioiialc  tie  I'Art''  with  works  of  thu 
highest  order.  I  may  mention  in  particular  the  tiro  last  that  have 
appeared — the  "Claude  Jxirxain"  of  Sirs.  Mark  I'attison,  and  the 
"  Uclla  Kobbiau'^  of  MM.  Cavallucci  and  E.  Molinier.  Uuautin  is 
publishing  the  useful  "Bibltoth6que  dc  l'En.sci{;ucmcnt  des  Beaox 
Arta,"  coutaiuiug  some  little  [Kipular  books  which  are  really  scientific 
compendia  drawn  np  by  men  of  the  highest  authority.  Such  are  M. 
CoUignon's  book  on  Greek  Archieology  and  Mytholojjy,  M.  Bayat'a  on 
Byzantine  Art,  M.  Muntz's  on  Tapestry,  and  M.  K.  Ijcnormant'*  on 
Coins  and  MedaU.  Then,  alongside  of  ihese  elegant  little  volumes  we 
have  M.  Rayet's  splendid  publication,  the  "  Monumeuts  of  Ancient 
Art,"  where  admirable  reproductions  of  Egyptian,  Greek,  and  Jioman 
art  are  accompanied  by  dissertations  which  throw  a  tlood  of  light  ou 
some  important  points  in  the  history  of  art  and  civilisation.  M.  Rayet 
has  just  been  chosen  to  succeed  M.  Lenorraant  in  the  Archjcological 
chairof  the  Bibliothcque  Rationale,  and  no  choice  could  have  been 
more  satisfactory.  He  has  not,  of  course,  the  versatility  and  the  iuex- 
hauBtiblu  variety  of  learning  wliich  distinguished  his  predecessor,  who 
could  turn  with  incredible  facility  from  the  study  of  cuneiform  inscrip- 
tions to  that  of  ancient  coins,  and  from  the  history  of  Egypt  to  that  of 
theOreco-Normuu  civilizatiou  of  the  South  of  Italy;  but  his  solid  learn- 
ing, sound  critical  methods,  and  uprightness  of  character,  inspire  a 
respect  and  eouiidcnce  wliich  unfortunately  cannot  always  be  accorded 
to  the  work  of  M.  Lenormant. 

The  loss  of  M.  Lcnormaut  has  undoubtedly  left  a  gap  in  the  ranks 
of  the  Academic  des  Inscriptions,  hut  this  loss  is  amply  made  up  for  by 
its  recent  acquisitions.  M.  Paul  Meyer,  the  happy  discoverer  of  so 
many  important  mediaeval  documents ;  M.  Maspero,  the  director  of  the 
Boulak  ^luscum,  who  scents  an  Egyptian  mouumcnt  with  the  keenness 
of  a  .Marictte,  runs  it  down  with  Lho  same  relentless  energy,  and  then 
deciphers  it  with  the  learning  andjugeuuity  of  a  Lepsius  ur  a  Roug(£ ; 
and  finally,  M.  d'Arbois  de  Juhainville,  who,  after  acquiring  a  great 
reputation  as  a  medisevalist  by  his  history  of  the  Counts  of  Champagne, 
has  just  established  himself  as  an  authority  in  a  new  domain,  by  his 
"Introduction  to  Celtic  History  and  Literature,"  and  his  *' Catalogac 
of  the  Epic  Literature  of  Ireland."' 

The  French  Academy  has  also  had  its  vacant  chairs,  and  has  had  to 
fill  them  by  new  elections.  The  place  of  Jules  Sandeau  has  been  hlled, 
after  a  sharp  contest,  by  M.  Edmoud  About,  who,  if  he  plays  no  very 
important  part  in  the  literary  movement  of  to-day,  at  least  was  once, 
in  the  days  when  he  wrote  his  "  Contemporary  Greece"  and  his"  King 
of  the  Mountains,"  one  of  our  best  and  most  characteristically  French 
writers — a  true  son  of  Voltaire..  M.  Cupp^e,  his  unsuccessful  rival, 
lias  since  had  his  turn.  He  succeeds  M.  de  Laprade,  the  Lyonnais 
poet — a  poet  of  the  second  rank,  but  with  a  really  original  vein,  and 
some  fine  inspirations.  lie  was  at  once  a  Catholic  and  a  pantheist, 
and  in  such  poems  as  "  Psyche"  and  the  "  Poem  of  the  Tree"  he 
apeaks  of  Nature  with  the  harmonious  eloquence  of  a  Lamartinc.  His 
chief  fault  was  his  monotony ;  his  verses  had  a  sustained  and  even 
majestic  serenity,  but  they  were  wanting  in  life,  movement,  and 
colour.    Towards  the  end  of  bis  life  be  wrote  some  pretty  and  touching 
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verses  in  a  raoi-c  familiar  style,  hucU  aB  "  Pcruette"  oud  the  "  Livre 
d'un  Pftre.''  We  are  also  indebted  to  him  for  having  bctii  tiie  first 
to  attack  tho  boarding  system  of  the  French  lyceea,  in  his  eloquent 
and  iudi^naut  book,  "  L'Education  Iloinicidc." 

Ou  the  very  same  day  with  M.  de  Luprade  died  M.  Heuii  Martiu. 
He  was  not  a  great  writer,  but  the  nobility  of  his  character,  and  the 
oonvsentionsnesa  which  he  carried  into  all  his  work,  give  him  a  title 
to  OQT  respect  second  to  that  of  few  l^nch  authors.  Strictly  speak- 
ing,  his  whole  career  is  sununcd  up  in  one  work — the  "  History  of 
Franco" — which  he  was  all  his  life  furbiMhing,  correcting,  retouch* 
ing,  in  order  to  leave  it  as  perfect  as  possible.  No  other  history  of 
France  is  so  elaborated  and  so  complete.  As  a  politician,  M.  ^lartiu 
leaves  behind  him  an  irreproachable  character,  lie  was  the  incarna- 
tion of  patriotism,  of  nprightness,  of  disintercstedncaa.  Every  useful 
and  generous  movement  might  count  him  beforehand  among  its 
supporters.  He  bad  the  must  genial  nature,  the  warmest  and  the 
purest  hcarL  He  did  nothing  but  good  during  his  life,  and,  dying, 
left  not  a  single  eneniy. 

If  the  Academy  has  had  its  days  of  roonming  it  has  also  had  its 
festivals — the  day  when  M.  Roiisse  read  his  eloquent  report  on  the 
rewards  of  merit;  the  day  when  M.  Mezieres.  welcoming  M.  dc  Masadev 
pronounced  beneath  the  astonished  dome  of  the  Institute  a  eulogy  on 
Gambetta  ;  and,  above  all,  the  day  when  M.  Paillcrou  told,  with  charac- 
teristic cleverness,  the  story  of  the  life  of  Charles  Blanc.  But,  after  all, 
these  Academic  meetings,  even  the  most  brilliant  of  them,  are  not  un- 
raiiiglcd  enjoyment.  It  is  pleajianter  t«  read  the  speeebcs  by  your  own 
fireside  than  to  stand  freezing  in  the  crowd  at  the  doors  of  the  Academy 
for  a  couple  of  hours  and  them  sit  stiHing  inside  to  hear  then  spoken. 
But  what  would  yuu  have?  It  is  the  fusliion  ;  and  there  arc  a  good 
many  pretty  Momcu  who  would  think  theui»elves  wanting  to  the  whole 
duty  of  woman  if  the  Academy  had  a  reception  and  they  were  not  there. 

The  resuscitation  of  the  Italian  theatre  is  the  fashion  too.  The 
tenor  Maurcl  has  succeeded  in  forming  a  capital  company,  has  taken 
the  old  Thc&tre  des  Nations,  and  persuaded  the  best  society  in  Paris 
that  it  is  good  form  to  subscribe,  at  exorbitant  prices.  Will  he  succeed  ? 
He  may,  if  he  resolutely  aims  at  bringing  out  new  works,  like  tho 
*'  H6rodiadc"  of  Massenet,  which  was  received  w  ith  ja"eat  and  legitimate 
enthusiasm,  and  especially  if  he  has  the  courage  to  uttcmpt  Wagner's 
operas — say  "  Lohengrin, '  to  begin  with.  But  he  will  not  succeed  if  he 
coufmcs  himself  to  the  old  Italian  repertory,  and  gives  us  superannuated 
works  like  Verdi's  "  Simon  Boccanegra,"  and  Bcllmi's  "  1  Puritani,"  and 
Donizetti's  "  La  Favorita."  It  must  be  confessed  that  the  Italian  music 
of  the  early  i>art  of  the  century  is  no  longer  to  our  taste.  The  sym- 
phonic concerts  have  educated  the  public,  and  we  must  now  have  eitlier 
modern  or  pure  classical  music.  \Ve  arc  weary  of*  II  TrovatorL-"  and 
"  Kobcrt  le  Diable ;'"  we  want  "  Fidelio"  or  "  Tannhauacr." 

At  the  same  time  that  M.  Maiwcnct's  "  Herodiade"  was  carryingoff 
one  victory  at  the  Th^tre  Italien,  his"  Manon  Ix«icaut''  was  carrying 
off  another  at  the  Opi.-ra  Comique.  It  is  by  his  grace  and  tenderness 
that  M.  ^(assenet  conquers,  and  this  lively  and  impaBsioued  subjoot 
has  given  him  some  uf  his  happiest  inspirations.  Wc  aro  glad  to  see 
our  owu  composers  represented,  more  and  mora  on  the  French  stage. 
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It  is  painful  to  see  B.  Codard  obliged  to  produce  lusojKraN  in  Belgium, 
and  Saint  SaciiH  driven  into  Ciertnaiiy  with  bis  "  Samson  and  Dalilali/' 
A  new  operatic  venture,  tbe  Op-'ra  Pupulaire,  nndcr  the  nianagctnent 
of  M.  dc  I-n^rcnL-,  may  perhaps  facilitate  the  production  of  new  work, 
At  the  same  time  ttiat  it  brings  the  ^rcat  0(jcrus  tvilhiu  reach  of  those 
vho  cannot  aflbnl  the  prices  of  tbe  0(K^ra  or  of  the  Tbciilre  Italien. 

Bcfon!  concluding  we  must  refer  to  the  death  of  M.  Eugene 
Rouher,  who  was  known  during  the  last  ten  years  of  the  Empire 
as  "the  Vice-Emperor."  >1,  Rouher  entered  the  political  arena 
fta  a  Repnblican  in  ISJ.Sj  wlien  be  was  thirty-four  years  old ;  but 
from  bis  firBt  entrance  into  the  Chamber  he  attached  himself  deci- 
sively to  the  party  of  Prince  Louis  Nnpolcou,  and  threw  in  his  lot, 
ODCC  for  all,  with  the  Bunapartists.  Tbe  3ud  of  December  made  him 
a  Minister,  and  thenceforward  he  was  alwayn  in  hi^h  oflice,  cither  in 
tbe  Council  of  State  or  in  the  successive  ministries  of  the  Empire. 
His*  fiwcial  merit  consisted  in  his  extraordinary  tinancial  and  com- 
mercial ability,  lie  was  the  prime  author  of  the  treaties  of  commerce,  and 
the  chief  defender  of  freedom  of  trade.  This  conatitutc»  his  most 
solid  title  to  fame.  After  tlie  deatli  of  M.  Billaut  ho  had  to  become 
tbe  champion -in-ordinary  of  the  Imperial  policy  in  the  Chamber.  He 
filled  his  post  with  true  forensic  skill,;but  M^th  the  uuscrupulousness 
of  a  pleader  to  whom  all  causes  are  equally  defeusiblc.  lie  was  the 
apologist  of  the  Mexican  campaign,  of  the  occupation  of  Rome,  of  the 
XDsano  policy  with  regard  to  Germany  which  iu  iSUt'  and  lSi)7  was 
paving  the  road  to  f^edan;  of  the  Imperial  dcsjKitism  of  the  years 
between  ISaiJ  and  IStSO,  and  of  the  Lil)eral  reforms  of  the  next  nine 
years.  Clearly  as  we  may  aee  that  he  was  ton  intelli^jent  to  approve 
oi  the  foreign  policy  of  Napoleon  III.,  he  must  nevertheless  Iwar  his 
share  of  the  responsibility,  since  be  always  found  sophistries  to  justify 
it,  and  used  his  influence  to  carry  it  with  the  Parliament.  His  boasted 
fidelity  to  the  Kmperor  was  rather  that  of  an  obedient  humble  servant 
than  of  a  sincere  friend  and  far-seeing  adviser.  We  are  reminded  of 
his  private  virtues,  the  simplicity  of  his  manners,  the  laboriousuessof 
his  life — and  thcfic  praises  are  deserved  ;  but  yet  he  seems  to  us  rather 
an  industrious  man  of  business,  sclli^hly  occupied  in  doing  the  best  be 
could  for  himself^  than  a  statesman  whose  first  interests  were  the 
interests  of  the  country.  But,  from  a  financial  point  of  riew  at  any 
rate,  he  leaves  thercputationof  an  honest  man — which  is  no  small  praise 
for  a  familiar  of  Napoleon  III.  As  a  speaker,  he  had  vigour  and  per- 
spicacity, with  a  wonderful  power  of  handling  figures  ;  but  be  was  watit- 
bip;  in  elegance  and  correctness  of  form,  and  cannot  be  called  eloquent. 
*'  He  is  a  M-ild  Ijoar wallowing  in  the  mire,"  said  M. Thiers  ;  "  but  he  can 
deal  a  famous  blow  with  bis  snout''  The  death  of  the  Emperor  left 
M,  Houber  discouraged  and  hopeless;  be  had  no  longer  any  faith  in 
the  Empire.    Tbe  fact  docs  honour  to  bis  penetration, 
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L— NEW  TESTAMENT  CRITICISM: 

WEISS'3   "LIFE  OF   CHRIST." 

TaK  fact  that  "  Lives  of  Chridt"  have  been  mtiUipIicd  tr>  ao  extraordi- 
nary extent  in  Germany,  in  France,  in  England,  and  in  ItaJy,  and  that  in 
those  countries  where  they  have  not  bceu  specially  written — as,  for 
instance,  in  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Uussia— translations  of  works  com- 
posed in  French  and  Knglish  have  bctui  very  widely  disseminated,  ia  a 
sufHctent  prcKif  of  the  existence  of  a  religious  need.  It  may  be  urged 
with  truth  that  no  Life  of  Christ  can  add  any  essential  circumstanoes 
to  those  which  arc  detailed  in  the  Gospels.  But  the  GospeU  present 
numbcWcs!*  problems  to  the  developed  powers  of  modern  criticism,  and 
they  admit  also  of  traundlees  il lustration.  The  minute  and  i:xhaa&tive 
search  to  which  they  have  been  subjected  has  enabled  us  to  understand 
many  essential  details  with  a  clearDCss  heretofore  unknown,  and  vindly 
to  realize  the  teaching  of  Jesus  by  studying  it  in  the  light  of  the  histo- 
rical and  religious  conditions  which  necessarily  influenced  its  outward 
form. 

In  the  course  of  the  long  discussions  which  have  arisen  around  this 
subject  the  conflict  between  Chriattau  orthodoxy  and  sceptical  ration- 
alism has  often  seemed  to  be  swaying  to  and  fro  with  no  dccifiive 
results ;  but  while  there  has  been  of  late  years  an  undoubted  modifica* 
tion  of  the  old  theological  inlleiibility  on  many  points  of  criticism,  it 
is  certain  that  at  this  moment  the  final  results  of  the  closest  and  most 
scientific  inquiry  arc  tending  to  strengthen  the  ordinai'y  faith  of  tbou<;lit- 
ftd  Koglish  Chrifitians  in  its  most  vital  particulars. 

The  "Life  of  Christ'^  by  Dr.  Bcrnhard  "VVeiss,*  Professor  of  Theology  in 
Berlin,  is  in  many  ways  important.  M'hilc  it  professes  to  be,  and  is,  the 
outcome  of  lifelong,  elaborate,  and  independent  study,  it  yet  ratifies  iu 
all  the  most  important  rcspecls  the  conclusions  which  have  prevailed 
almost  uudigturlied  in  the  Cliristian  Church  from  the  first  to  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

For  **  the  one-sided  critical  school  in  theology  which  claims  for  itself 
alouc  the  glory  of  being  scientific,'  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  a  Life 
of  Christ,  II  cuts  away  the  ground  beneath  its  own  feet.  Leaving  no 
possibility  of  building  upon  the  ruins  it  has  caused,  it  rcJucea 
Christianity  and  Christendom  to  the  condition  of  problems  hopelessly 
insoluble.  No  one  can  accept  as  an  adequate  explanation  of  these  two 
stupendous  facts — which  are  themselves  the  most  iudisput:tblc  evidences 
of  the  truth  of  the  Gospels — a  few  meagre  fragments  pieced  out 
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by  endless  private  hypotheses.  Dr.  Weiss  builds  his  superstructure  on 
fuuudatioiis  nud  not  on  ruins.  To  him  the  sacrcduess  of  the  New 
Testament  and  its  binding  authority  rests  not  upon  "  a  dogmatic  con* 
struction  of  the  doctrine  of  inspiration  which  h&a  in  principle  been 
given  up  by  the  strictest  scientific  school  of  theology,"  but  upon 
historical  investigation.  His  yicw  of  the  life  of  Jesus,  whether 
right  or  wrong,  is  yet  derived  from  "  unprejudiced  testing  of  the 
sources." 

llis  manner  of  handling  the  Gospels  is  entirely  free.  He  disbelieves 
in  the  possibility  of  a  complete  harmony,  and  thinks  that  there  arc 
many  discrt-paneics  and  many  coincidences  in  the  (lospcla  which  arc 
uuiiUcIiigible  on  the  tlieory  of"  plenary"  and  "  verbal  "  inspiration.  He 
therefore  treats  them  as  human  compositions  of  which  the  origin  and 
significance  must  be  ascertained  by  historical  methods.  As  regards  their 
origin,  he  rejects  the  views  of  Storr,  Lessing,  and  Kichhorn,  but  accepts 
to  a  certain  extent  tliat  of  Gicselcr  and  Herder.  He  thinks  that  they 
originated  in  oral  tradition,  supplemented  by  a  primitive  Gospel, 
which,  with  Wcissc,  he  considers  to  have  been  the  original  form  of  the 
Gospel  of  St.  Matthew.  This  primitive  Gospel  has  been  lost  through  the 
indifference  of  the  earliest  Chiirrh  to  documentary  evidence,  during  the 
period  in  which  it  still  preserved  the  fulness  of  tradition.  Ilelying  ou 
Matt.  XXIV.  15,  helixes  the  date  of  St.  Mattbcw's  original  work  in  a. n.  67, 
and  holds  it  to  be  a  fact  of  iuL-stimablc  significance  that  we  thus  have 
the  testimony  of  an  Apostolic  eyewitness,  some  seven -and- thirty  years 
after  the  death  of  Jesus.  He  regards  our  present  .St.  Matthew's 
Gospel  us  being  due  to  the  redaction  uf  some  learned  Jew  who  was 
not  even  a  Pulestinian  (Matt  i.  .3  ;  xxvii.  IVA).  He  looks  on  St  Mark's 
Gospel  as  representing  the  Memoirs  of  St.  Peter,  though  by  no 
means  exclusively  based  on  what  Peter  communicated.  \Ve  observe 
in  passing  his  opinion  that  "  the  present  conclusion  of  the  Gospel  (x\i. 
9-20},  according  to  the  testimony  of  tlic  Co<liecs,  as  well  as  from  its 
peculiarity  of  idiom  and  method  of  delineation,  did  not  belong  to 
the  original  Gospels :"  and  he  says  that  this  view  may  now  be  regarded 
as  universally  granted  (L  50).  St.  Luke's  Gospel  gives  general  expres- 
sion to  the  views  of  St  Paul,  though  obviously  it  caunot  reflect  his 
special  information.  Dr.  Weiss  infers  (from  Luke  six.  43,  4-4)  that 
it  was  written  after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem. 

The  reader  will  naturally  turn  with  anxiety  to  Dr.  Weiss's  views 
about  the  crucial  questions  which  atl'ect  the  Gospel  of  St.  John.  He 
may  happily  he  claimed  as  one  of  the  many  scholais  who  have  beeu 
led  by  the  closest  examination  tu  maintuiu  the  genuineness  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel.  Among  the  external  evidences  he  reckons  the  allu- 
sions of  Po]yi»irp,  Pupias,  and  Justin,  the  Pbilosopliumeua,  the  Clemeu- 
tines,  and  the  now  demonstrated  fact  that  the  Gospel  was  used 
in  the  Diatessaron  of  Tatinn.  He  shows  that  the  Gospel,  if  not 
genuine,  could  only  have  been  meant  for  an  unblushing  forgery,  and 
by  internal  evidences  of  tttyle  and  allusion  he  demonstrates  its  Apostolic 
authorship.  Without  deciding  whether  the  title  uf  Christ  as  "  the 
"Word"  was  borrowed  from  Alexandria  or  from  the  Palestinian  Tar- 
gums,  he  shows  that  St.  John's  view  is  entirely  alien  from  that  of 
Philo.  Dr.  Weiss,  with  all  the  best  critics,  accepts  the  conclasion 
that  the  Apocalypse  can   only    have  bccu  a  much  earlier  work  of 
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the  Apostle.  "  TUe  Gospel,"  he  says,  "  is  the  spiritual  Apocalypse, 
not  Iwcnufic  a  spiritual  hero  of  the  second  century  imit-ated  St..  John, 
but  because  the  Son  of  Thuudcr  of  the  Apocaly)>sR  became,  through 
the  traiiung  of  the  Spirit  and  divine  guiduDce,  reluiud  and  matured 
into  a  mystic  in  whom  the  flamea  of  youth  had  diud  down  into  the 
glow  of  11  holy  love." 

Turiiiiijr  from  the  ijucstion  of  the  ^genuineness  of  the  Gospel  to  its 
historicity,  Hr.  AA'eiss  points  out  with  force  niid  candour  the  profound 
difierenccs  between  St.  John  and  tho  Synoptists  n'hieh  constitute  the 
wonderful  individuality  of  the  fourth  UoRpeJ.  He  admits  that  reooUcc- 
tiona  which  had  partly  lost  their  colour  from  distance  of  time,  might  be 
in6ueuced  by  new  points  of  view  in  the  mind  of  the  Apostle;  bat 
he  thinks  that  the  new  historical  covering  was  didactically  intended  to 
briug  iuto  clearer  light  a  real  and  abiding  signiticancc.  lie  masn- 
tains  that  the  historic  groundwork  of  Christ's  teaching  is  the  same 
in  St.  John  and  the  SyuoptistA,  and  that  the  apparent  change  is 
only  duo  to  the  subjective  method  of  conception  and  delineation.  St 
John  represented  the  words  of  Christ  with  perfect  freedom,  because  he 
felt  Diat  whatever  was  hesX  in  his  owu  spiritual  life  had  been 
gained  immediately  from  Christ,  and  that  his  ripest  fruits  of  thought 
sprang  only  from  germs  which  the  Lonl  had  p1nnt«d.  If  regarded  as 
"an  intellectual  playing  with  speculative  ideas,''  the  Gospel  becomes 
"a delusive  will-o'-the-wisp — in  truth,  a  gigantic  lie."  But  Br.  Weiss 
accepU  it  as  the  testimony  of  an  evcwitness,  and  holds  that  it  is  only 
its  historic  trustworthiness  that  gives  value  to  its  ideal  elevation  and 
essentially  spiritual  form. 

Ill  subsciiueut  chapters  the  author  shows  that  the  narrative  of  the 
Kvaugelists  can  neither  be  regarded  as  mythical,  nor  even  as  legendary— 
Tiews  which  are  refuted  by  every  clear  idea  of  what  l^end  and  myth 
really  are.  He  excludes  from  the  Gospels  all  conscious  Inveutiou.  aud 
emphasises  his  conclusions  by  contrasting  them  with  the  worthless 
fictions  iu  the  Apnrryphal  writingiJ.  While  admitting  that  the  First 
Gospel  is  Jewish-Christian,  aud  the  Third  GL-ntile-Chriatian,  he  denies 
that  they  are  "  Tendency-writings,''  and  shows  that  the  antagonism 
of  early  Church  parties  only  tinds  in  them  a  limited  and  incidental 
expression.  At  the  same  time  he  holds  that  the  essential  credibility  of 
the  Gospels  cannot  possibly  answer  for  the  historical  exactitude  nf 
every  detail. 

Turning  to  the  question  of  miracles.  Dr.  Weiss  approaches  it  from 
the  right  point  of  view,  by  shoniug  that  the  religious  aud  moral  ideal 
of  humanity  realized  in  Jesus,  at  once  excludes  the  experiential  view 
of  human  history.  The  facts  established  by  the  Christian  tradition 
render  unavoidable  the  assumption  of  a  divine  interference.  The  miraclo 
of  Jesus'  appearance  is  not  isolated,  but  only  the  highest  point  in  a 
series  of  divine  revelations;  and  since  He  is  only  comprehensible 
through  a  divine  intervention  in  the  course  of  human  development, 
it  is  arbitrary  to  assert  that  similar  interventions  may  not  also  have 
occurred  in  Uis  ministry.  The  uaturalistic  explanation  of  miraclas 
was  exploded  finally  by  Strauss  himself.  At  the  same  time,  Dr.  Weiss 
adds,  "  it  is  evident  that  not  every  miraculous  narrarive  of  the  GoApcU 
can  at  once  be  proved  credible  by  these  considerations.*'  Dr.  Weiss 
closes  his  first  book  with  the  remark,  that  the  Gospel  history  bclongx, 
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not  to  one  time  only,  but  to  all  tbe  present  and  all  the  past  **  A  life 
pulsates  iu  it,  the  heart-beats  of  which  can  even  uonr  be  felt,  and  which 
consciously  and  uuconsciously  nourishes  all  thiit  is  Christian.  Here  is 
tlie  central  point,  uf  human  history  so  far  as  it  rests  on  an  eternal 
decree  of  God's  love.  In  its  efl'ects  it  reaches  as  far  as  the  goal  of  that 
perfection  which  ■no  await;  but  its  first  beginniugs  were  bidden  in  the 
depths  of  eternity.  It  is  a  history  which  iu  every  part  of  it  must  be 
considered  in  the  light  of  Him  who  trnnsceiids  all  history." 

Having  thus  deeply  and  carefully  laid  hia  foundations,  Dr.  Weiss 
proceeds  to  the  Life  itself.  Without  pledgiug^  himself  to  the  exact 
details  of  the  genealogies,  he  lioUIa  that  the  Davidic  descent  of 
Christ  is  certain,  and  accepts  His  immaculate  conception.  The 
writer's  nrgnraents  on  this  subject  arc  very  weighty^  and  do  not  admit 
of  summary  ;  but  he  refers  to  Keim's  renuirk,  tliat  "  wc  are  not  just  to 
the  greatness  of  Jesus  if  we  do  not  take  up  the  position  that  the 
cr^tiTC  action  of  (iod  in  regard  to  His  ori<rination  was  unique  and 
specific"  Dr.  Weiss  decides  unreservedly  that  James,  Judas,  Joses, 
Simon,  were  actually  "  brothers"  of  Jesus,  as  the  Gospels  call  them  ; 
"only  the  later  worship  of  Mury,  which  transferred  its  ascetic  ideals  to 
lier  who  was  '  blessed  among  women,'  had  any  interest  in  making  that 
house  childless"  (u  2S1). 

In  the  treatment  of  the  miracle  of  Cana  we  have  the  first  specimen 
of  the  author'^  independent  mctliod  of  dcahng  with  miracles,  lie 
rejects  "  the  occelcrated  natural  process  which  was  discovered  by  the 
faint-hearted  supernatural  ism  of  Olshausen,"  and  the  purely  natural 
view  of  Schenkel,  as  well  as  the  transference  of  the  miracle,  by  Ewald» 
Lange,  and  others,  to  the  mhi'ls  of  the  guests  :  but  he  thiuks  that  the 
event  yuan  in  some  way  providential  rather  than  supernatural,  and  that 
iu  this  instance  "the  wondrous  impression  of  Jesus'  whole  life  threw 
a  radiance  over  an  isolated  experience."  .  It  is  onr  present  duty  rather 
to  indicate  than  to  combat  or  criticiKC  the  writer^s  views ;  but  it  is 
almost  as  ca^y  to  accept  some  uf  the  errors  which  he  rejects,  and  to 
regard  the  narrative  as  "  a  free  didactic  fiction,"  as  it  is  to  accept  so 
lame  and  vague  a  rejection  of  an  event  which  must  cither  be  regarded 
OS  a  miracle  or  has  no  significance  at  all. 

Throughout  the  second  volume  we  find  the  application  of  similar 
principles.  Afiraculous  power  is  regarded  as  a  divine  endowment 
which  Jesua  could  mediate  to  the  people.  The  small  number  of 
■miracles  specifically  recorded  is  attributed  to  the  fact  that  the  Evangelists 
only  dealt  with  such  instances  as  possessed  some  special  interest.  As 
rej^ds  the  treatment  of  special  miracles,  wc  observe  that  iu  the  story 
of  the  Gadarenc  demoniac  the  explanation  as  to  the  loss  of  the  swine  is 
regarded  as  the  subjective  couccptiou  of  the  Evangelist  in  explanation 
of  an  outward  fact.  The  miracle  of  feeding  the  multitude  is  frankly 
accepted.  The  walking  on  tlic  etca  is  somewhat  vaguely  dealt  with, 
and  Peter's  walking  ou  the  sea  is  declared  to  be  "  a  transparent  alle- 
gory of  Peter's  denial."  The  miracle  of  the  stater  in  the  fish's  mouth 
is  regarded  as  "superhuman  knowledge  of  a  miraculous  dispensation," 
though  "  not  a  syllable  is  said  of  the  result  which  followed,  in  which  lay 
the  ivholc  actual  point  of  the  narrative  if  Jesus  really  promised  a 
miracle." 

Dr.  Weiss's  free  handling  of  the  Gospels  will  hardly  be  saUsfactory 
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to  many  English  thcolo^ans.  He  never  scruples  to  treat  any  par- 
ticular detail  as  added  by  tbe  narrator,  aud  the  door  is  thus  opened 
to  the  endless  and  arbitrary  coinbiuatiouH  of  German  thcoloi^iana,  which 
in  most  instanrea  are  convincing  only  to  themaelres.*  Thus,  in  the 
miracle  of  etitling  the  winds  he  sets  aside  St.  Mark's  statement  that 
Jesus  said  to  the  winds  and  waves,  "Peace,  be  still,"  and  he  attiibutcs 
the  sudden  calm  to  the  reward  granted  by  God  to  the  trustful  cou- 
fidenne  of  Jesu(«.  In  the  cure  of  the  man  alllicted  with  dropsy,  be 
says  that  Luke  has  "transferred"  the  incident  to  a  feast  in  the  house 
of  a  Pharisee,  and  "  has  probably  inserted  the  feature  of  the  ambus- 
cade  of  the  Phariaeea."  He  thinks  that  the  parable  of  Dives  and 
Lazarus  may  have  been  a  little  modiBed  by  St.  LuVe,  '*  who  was 
not  far  from  thinking  that  wealth   was   sinful'  in    itself,  and   that 

goverty  was  possessed  of  some  mcritoriousness."  These  may  serve 
y  way  of  Bpecimens  of  the  writer's  treatment  of  his  sources,  and  it 
is  a  method  whicli  must  generally  fail  to  carry  conviction.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  book  abounds  in  valuable  thouj^hts  and  suggestions. 
The  Parables  are  treated  with  brevity  aud  strong  good  sense,  and  ore 
explaiued  with  immediate  reference  to  the  circumstaucea  which  called 
them  forth.  Dr.  Weiss  draws  a  distinction  between  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Parables  aud  their  instructive  application.  If  no  attention 
is  paid  to  this,  he  says  "  the  explanation  of  the  Parables  will  become 
an  unbridled  play  of  fancy,  the  transparent  pei-spicacity  of  these  word- 
pictures  a  constant  puzzle  to  an  antiquated  interest  in  mysteries,  and 
the  most  popular  of  Jesus*  addresses  a  perpetual  offence  to  the 
first  of  didactic  rules  which  requires  the  possibility  of  an  undoubted 
agreement." 

AVe  have  no  space  to  dwell  further  on  these  volumes,  but  have 
endeavoured  to  indicate  their  method  and  point  of  view.  They  con- 
tain much  that  might  be  challenged  and  refuted,  but  they  give 
m^ny  important  results  of  the  lifelong  labour  of  a  ripe  aud  earnest 
scholar ;  and  readers  who  are  not  repelled  by  the  writer's  somewhat 
heavy  and  unimaginative  style  will  find  that  their  labour  has,  on  the 
whole,  been  well  bestowed. 

F.  W.  Faiuub. 

*  By  vray  of  Bpccimsn,  see  ii.  132,  130,  221,  237,  230,  25S. 
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II.— FICTION. 


TllB  critic  who  attempts  to  follow  the  development  of  English  and 
American  fiction  must  be  j^catly  impresBed  with,  and  not  particularly 
delighted  by,  the  luxuriance  of  one  particular  branch,  vhich  we  wiU 
call  the  photographic  school.  We  will  open  the  first  volume  that  turns 
up,  and  give  a  specimen  at  Iiazard.  "  Loving  and  Serving/'  by  Iloliuc 
Lee,*  is  a  briglit,  readable  little  story,  and  we  make  our  extract  in 
no  ill-nature,  but  from  a  conscientious  desire  to  show  the  reader  what 
clever  writers  think  it  worth  while  to  write.  This  is  how  we  arc  told 
that  the  heroine  undertakes  to  cover  some  books.  "  Mary  ^lartha  takes 
her  hands  full  and  goes ;  there  is  half  a  year's  supply  of  books,  and  she 
makes  several  journeys  between  the  table  and  the  window-seat  '  Now 
these  are  my  business,  dou't  let  anybody  else  meddle  with  them/  says 
she,  and  stands,  feeling  after  what  next.  'Thimhle,  needle,  and  thready' 
says  Jane,  who  is  watching  her.  *  Oh  ycs^  thimble,  needle,  and  thread,"* 
M.M.  echoes.  *  And  the  big  scissors,  here  they  arc/  Jane  adds, 
and  holds  tbcm  out.  The  little  cousin  takes  the  big  scissors,  and 
poises  them  airily ;  there  is  still  something  wanting,  &c.''  It  would  be 
unfair  to  cite  this  as  a  characteristic  specimen  of  this  particidar  novel, 
but  it  is  a  perfectly  fair  specimen  of  what  may  be  described  as  the  photo- 
graphic school.  Such  of  us  as  have  the  ill  luck  to  be  old  enough 
remember  how  we  used  to  luck  at  the  first  specimens  of  photography. 
"Look  at  the  mittens  on  her  hands!  how  wonderfully  natural;  and 
■ee  !  the  very  buttons  in  the  leather  chair  behind  her.  How  wonder- 
fully like—"  Nature,  we  always  began  to  say.  This  is  the  spirit  in 
which  now  a  days  people  seem  to  read  and  write  novels.  The  writers 
of  the  past  never  sought  for  the  interest  that  is  to  be  attained  by 
imitating  the  comroonpTace  intercourse  of  life.  For  life  does  not  show 
character  at  every  turn.  If  you  wrote  down  quite  accurately  the 
scraps  of  talk  you  overheard  at  an  evening  party  you  would  preserve 
mudi  iuformatiou  about  the  most  superficial  topics  of  the  hour,  and 
that  sort  of  fashion  of  dialect  which  makes  the  superficial  talk  of  one 
decade  not  exactly  like  the  superficial  talk  of  another;  but  you  would 
not  paint  the  chai-actcr  of  the  speakers.  Nevertheless,  if  you  had  been 
accurate  iu  your  record  (it  is  nmrc  dtflicult  than  it  seems),  you  would 
hare  written  what  would  be  rather  entertaining  to  read,  even  when 
it  was  not  the  least  cntcrtaiuiug  to  hear.  The  reproduction  of  trivial 
talk  and  circumstance  has  its  own  interest,  and  it  is  one  of  a  very 
popular  kind.  The  more  need  that  the  critic  should  remember  that 
fiction  is  the  opportunity  of  translating  great  ideas  into  a  dialect  that 
all  can  uudcrstaud,  of  bringing  forth,  in  tlie  only  form  in  which  they 
can  ever  be  given  to  the  public,  some  of  the  most  valuable  lessons  of 
experience,  and  enlarging  the  mental  horizon  of  the  reader. 

Some  of  these  requirements  are  fulfilled,  in  a  high  degree,  by  John 

*  "  Loving  acd  Scn-iog."    By  Holnie  Lfl3.    loodoo  :  Smitli,  EJder  ft  Co. 
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Herring.*  The  book  is  inartisLic,  crowded^  bewilderini^,  wanting  in 
temperance  and  in  repose.  Still,  to  open  it  after  ttc  productions  with 
which  this  taste  for  literary  photo^japhy  floods  our  tables  is  like  hear- 
ing a  master  sit  down  to  the  piano  alter  listcnins;  to  the  performance 
of  a  girls*  school.  How  a  sot  of  people  who  have  lingered  on  in  pristine 
savagery  among  tlie  wilda  of  Bevou  talk  and  act,  cannot  be  pronounec<l 
eitlier  natnrai  or  unnatural  in  the  same  sense  as  to  may  allow  the 
schoolgirl  chatter  we  have  cited  from  another  novel  to  be  natural.  We 
do  uot  know  the  nature  it  describes.  Nothing  that  is  perfectly  original 
strikes  the  reader  at  once  as  natural,  and  thepictureofthe  Cobbledirks 
is  entirely  original.  "What  docs  not  adhere  to  their  part  of  the  story 
is  violent,  crude,  and  sometimes  even  poor ;  but  the  father  and  danght^ 
alone  are  enough  to  give  character  to  the  Irook.  This  strange  pair, 
vhose  only  dwelling-place  is  a  cromlech  on  a  Devonshire  moor,  are 
introduced  to  us  as  members  of  a  wild  tribe,  which  we  learn  from  the 
preface  to  be  no  mere  creation  of  imagination — "literally  a  clan  of 
half-nakrd  savages" — the  man  having  been  alive  ten  years  ago.  A 
post-chaise  upset  on  the  road  brings  the  pair  in  contact  with  civilized 
life,  and  illustrates  the  opposite  inHnences  that  civilisation  exercises  on 
barbarism.  The  father  absorbs  its  vices,  and  becomes  a  whining, 
lying,  boozing  beggar;  while  his  daughter  is  lifted  into  womanhood, 
and  shines  forth  as  a  humbler  Undine,  made  human  by  a  purer  and 
more  disinterested  love.  What  is  most  striking  in  the  romance  is 
its  purity.  John  Uerring  is  au  attractive  young  officer,  ond  Joyce 
Cobbledick  ia  a  savage ;  but  every  word  referring  to  their  relation 
might  be  read  aloud  in  a  nunnerv.  Purity,  in  a  certain  sense, 
may  indeed  be  ascribed  to  most  English  novels,  but  they  have 
the  purity  as  of  snow,  which  disappears  when  it  is  brought  into 
•contact  with  anything  that  opposes  it ;  John  Herring  has  the  purity 
as  of  fire,  which  causes  anything  that  opposes  it  to  disappear.  Wo 
are  taken  into  the  masculine  world,  the  world  of  robust  animal 
development,  of  the  vigour  for  which  we  pardon  coai-seness,  and  we 
meet  with  nothing  that  would  hurt  a  girl  of  sixteen.  Still  the  book 
rather  rouses  than  satisfies  the  reader's  expeetations.  What  has  been 
said  applies  only  to  a  small  part  of  the  story,  and  the  rest  is  disappoint- 
ing. Nothing  (except  that  small  part  which  concerns  the  Rev.  Israel 
Flaraank  and  his  brethren)  is  quite  worthless;  much  is  vivid  and 
brilliant ;  but  the  story  leaves  no  impression  of  unity  on  tlie  reader. 
Joyce's  love  for  Herring  has  the  distinctness  of  every  originally  con- 
ceived relation ;  but  the  rest  of  the  story — and  it  is  ranch  the  larger 
part — leaves  the  reader  with  a  sense  of  profound  dreariness,  almost 
with  the  sense  of  moral  ugliness  that  wc  feci  on  closing  "  Candidc/' 
though  it  is,  perhaps,  unfair  to  mention  in  the  same  sentence  with 
Voltaire's  celebrated  romance  one  which  may  be  singled  out  for  its 
purity.  But  it  is  almost  equally  hard  and  hopeless ;  it  is  a  picture  of 
life  in  which  goodness  is  baffled — not  defeated  as  the  world  sees  defeat ; 
but  baffled  in  all  that  is  worth  effort ;  smitten  back  from  the  endeavour 
to  enrich  and  heal  the  lives  of  the  struggling  and  the  needy.  Art 
should  not  mirror  the /«h7i7y  of  experience.     There  is  no  passion  which 


•  "John  Herring,  a  Wcit  of  England  Bomuc«." 
LODdoo  :  Smith,  Elder  &  Co, 


By  the  Author  of  "  Mebdili.* 
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that  mirror  may  not  reflect  without  its  painfiilness,  but  a  representation 
of  mere  failure  revives  aud  doca  not  ease  the  painfuluefiii  uf  reality. 
It  it  just  here  that  we  need  that  liction  should  ful6l  the  noble  descrip- 
tion Bacon  givea  of  poetry,  "  satisfying  the  soul  with  ftorae  shadow  of 
sati^actlon,  and  being  so  far  nobler  than  the  world."  We  do  not  want 
to  see  a  John  Ilcrriug  succeed  to  a  peerage  and  tcu  thousand  a  year; 
bat  when  wc  sec  his  tlTorta  to  defend  the  weak  ittsuc  in  failure,  we  feel 
that  the  expression"  poetical  justice"  has  an  im{K)rtant  meaning.  Doubt- 
less those  efforts  arc  more  like  a  part  of  life  for  issuing  in  failure.  But 
this  is  not  the  lesson  of  the  whole  of  life.  And  it  is  the  very  meaning 
of  Art  to  make  a  part  of  life  rei>eat  aud  intensify  the  lesson  of  the 
■whole. 

No  contra.«"t  can  be  greater  than  that  between  this  sparkling' 
cynical  tiction  and  the  last  work,  or  any  work,  of  Dr.  Macdonatd.* 
The  two  authors  have  hardly  any  quality  in  common,  though  some 
of  tbeir  defects  are  similar.  What  is  weak  in  the  author  of  John 
Herring  is  his  lack  of  moral  conviction.  What  is  strong  in  Dr. 
Macdouald  is  the  power  of  expressing,  through  nction,  the  influence 
exercised  oa  the  whole  of  life  and  its  relations  by  a  strong  moral  con* 
viction.  It  would  come  out  more  forcibly  if  it  were  preached  less 
obtrusively,  but  even  as  it  is  it  gives  unity  of  colouring  to  the  whole 

?icturc,  aud  supplies  a  certain  force  lacking  to  the  purely  dramatic  side, 
lowever,  it  must  be  confessed  that  in  laying  down  "  Douald  Grant"  the 
most  grateful  of  readers — aud  surely  the  author  of  "  Sir  Gibbic"  and 
*'  Within  and  Without"  has  many  grateful  readers — is  obliged  to  con- 
fess that  Dr.  Macdonald  has  been  suffering  from  an  attack  of  klepto- 
mania,  and  does  not  supply  us  with  such  good  material  as  when 
he  came  by  it  lawfully.  Nothing  need  be  said  of  his  pilferings  from 
Mrs.  Kadclyffe.  lie  might  inform  us  that  in  helping  himself  to  her 
"properties"  he  ia  only  following  the  example  of  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
whose  "  Woodstock"  was  found  on  search  to  be  stuffctl  with  her  paste 
jewels,  and  who,  instc.id  of  showing  any  penitence,  gloried  in  the  clever- 
ness of  the  theft  But  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution,  after  citing  the 
sound  though  startling  critical  maxim  that  literary  robbery  can  be 
judtificd  only  when  accompanied  by  murder,  produces  a  witness  who  has 
survived  bemg  robbed  by  Dr.  Macdonald — Air.  Sheridan  Lc  Fana  to 
wit,  the  plot  of  whose  "  tJnelc  Silas"  is  bodily  transferred  to  the  pages 
of  "Donald  Grant"  lU-gotteu  gains  never  prosper.  Dr.  Macdonald  tinds 
his  pillage  as  much  in  his  way  as  Lady  Cork  did  a  hedgehog  she  once 
•carried  off  from  a  garden  for  want  of  better  prey,  and  his  story  pursues 
its  mild  path  almost  oblivious  of  the  incident  that  his  villain  has  tried 
to  murder  his  heroine  for  the  sake  of  her  fortune.  In  the  exigencies 
of  theft  this  episo<le  is  wrenched  away  from  all  that  gave  it  appro- 
priateness, and  then  in  the  exigencies  of  packing  the  brittle  ware  has 
been  forced  iuto  damaging  contact  with  Dr.  .MacdonahVs  heavy 
valuables,  so  that  altogether  the  result  is  more  favourable  to  the 
interests  of  honesty  than  of  literature.  Nor  do  his  borrowings  from 
what  a  brother  novelist — Julian  Hawthorne — has  called  the  "crude  and 
improbable  realm  of  reality,"  strike  us  as  more  fortunate  than  hi»  thefts. 
All  such  material,  before  it  is  ripe  for  fiction,  needs  to  have  lain  long  in 
•  "  DoDAld  Gnutt."    By  G«oi^«  MioJomld.    London :  Kegao  i'uU,  Tiendi  &  Co. 
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the  remote  chambers  of  unvisitcd  recollection,  and  to  be  mellowed 
through  aasuciatiou  with   the   past.     Then   he   has    wrapped  up  bis 
material  in   an  amount  of  explanatory  iuformatiou  whicti  to  dug  of 
bis  readers  at  all  events  appeared  the  most  cxasperatingly  unreadable 
stuff  ever  met  with  in  a  long  course  of  novel- reading.      AVe  have 
actually  to  construct  au  ideal  plan  of  an  old  house  and  remember  our 
way  about  it.     His  stories  all  belong  more  or  leas  to  the  realm  of 
allegory,  and  there  is  a  real  meaning  in  his  suggestion  of  a  hidden 
chamber  in  the  house  the  inhabitant  thinks  himsell'  to  know  best;  but 
this  particular  form  of  the  parable  is  quite  worn  out,  and  camiot  be 
furbished  up  again  by  ransacking  the  stores  of  contemporary  history, 
and  finding  a  really  mysterious  old  Scotch  castle,  with  all  its  ghastly 
horrors — not  one  word  of  which  shall  our  readers  glean  from  our 
pages !     Iliey  must  go  to  Br.  Alacdonald  for  them — though  wc  fear 
the  hoys  and  girls  whom  they  attract  will  not  read  anything  he  has 
to  say  that  is  worth  reading.     How  much  that  is,  it  is  happily  not 
needful  for  his  critic  to  mcution.    Some  critics  may  regard  it  as  a 
mistake  in  art  to  bind  up  so  much  theology  with  bis  narrative,  but  he 
will  probably  feel  that  he  answers  them  in  merely  stating  the  undeni- 
able fact  that  he  thus  brings  the  most  important  truth  he  knows  to 
the  ears  of  many  who  would  receive  it  in  no  other  form.     As  a  certain 
class  of  authors,  forty  years  ago,  translated  the  High  Church  doctrine 
of  that  day  into  fictions  which  were  by  uo  means  without  inlluencc  in 
popularizing  that  form  of  doctrine,  so  Dr.  Macdonald  has  made  it  his 
speciality  to  set  forth  in  a  homely  and  realistic  form  the  views  of 
l)ivine  truth  taught  by  Frederick  Maurice.  Those  who  think  that  these 
views  are  true  and  important  will  feel  this  a  task  of  great  value,  those 
who  think  them  false  and  important  will  concede  that  there  is  a  certain 
interest  in  writings  which  popularize  and  define  what  has  to  be  opposed  ^ 
only  those  who  think  them  unimportant  will  consider  tliat  Dr.  Mac- 
donald has  wasted  his  time  over  them.    And  it  ut  not  likely  that  he 
could  write  what  they  would  read  in  any  case. 

Mrs.  Oliphant  is  a  wonderful  writer.  The  last  of  her  productions* 
is  one  of  a  more  numerous  family  than  we  are  able  to  reckon,  count- 
ing only  those  which  belong  to  our  subject,  and  she  has  done  good 
work  elsewhere.  Yet  this  latest  bom  of  her  pen  impresses  the  reader 
with  its  freshness  and  distinctness  almost  as  the  work  of  a  new  writer 
does.  It  is  a  delicate,  miniaturc-likc  sketch  of  life  in.  a  little  coimtiy 
town,  and  owes  its  interest  to  the  bond  between  the  actual  heroine,  u 
rich  old  maid,  and  tlie  adopted  son  whose  treachery  breaks  her  heart. 
Their  relation  is  as  distinctly  conceived,  and  almost  as  uncommonplace, 
as  that  of  John  Herring  to  Joyce  Cobbledick;  and  inasmuch  as  it  is  notr 
like  that, an  isolated  sketch, detaching  the  reader's  attention  from  hetero- 
geneous surroundings,  but  part  of  a  thoroughly  harmonions  and  well- 
toned  picture,  it  mu9t  be  placed  higher  as  a  work  of  art,  though  it  is 
not  quite  80  interesting.  The  story,  though  perfcctlv  artistic,  has  what 
is  often  thought  incompatible  with  Art — a  fine  moral.  Wc  see  a  larger 
magnanimous,  yet  cynical  nature,  full  of  distrust  and  contempt  for 
human  nature,  puuishcd  in  ita  centre  of  trust,  deceived  where  it  gives 

*  "Bortor:  %  Story  of   CoDtAin|x>rMy  Lif«.''    By  Mrs.  Oliphant     Luodoa  :    Ifao- 
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faitb,  because  the  faith  is  somethiog  cxceptioual,  and  undisciplined  by 
gradatiou.  Catherine  Vernon  has  allowed  herself  to  look  on  the 
circle  of  dependants  her  careless  bounty  has  gathered  round  her,  with 
a  kindly,  amused  contempt;  she  has  treated  her  band  of  curious  hypo- 
critical pensioners  as  a  set  of  puppets  whose  antics  she  watches  with 
a  scoruful  smile ;  and  the  stroug  womanly  instincts^  missing  their 
exercise  abroad,  rush  with  blind  confidence  towards  the  object,  they 
have  somehow  managed  to  detach  from  the  puppet  world,  and  invest 
vith  a  heart  and  a  conscience.  Blindness  to  need  elsewhere  becomes 
blindness  to  failure  here,  and  pure  hypocrisy  baffles  the  keen  eyes  that 
have  been  too  busy  in  detecting  its  subtle  iDtcrmLxturc  with  varying 
shades  of  gratitude  aud  scHlshucss.  But  tbc  relation  is  touched  so  deli- 
cately, that  perhaps  this  account  of  it  will  strike  the  reader  as  cxagge- 
rated;  it  hasall  the  subtlety  of  an  actual  reminiscence  where  we  constantly 
feel^  if  we  have  explained  all,  that  we  have  suggested  too  much.  The 
fault  of  the  book  indeed  is,  that  this  part  is  rather  too  faintly  coloured 
in  comparison  with  the  rest.  We  arc  not  made  to  feel  enough  sym- 
pathy with  Catherine  Vernon  in  her  delusion.  Mrs.  Oliphant  has  not 
vcntnred  to  be  so  original  as  she  could  have  been.  "The  fools  1"  she 
Aays,  speaking,  apparently  in  the  person  of  Catherine  Vernon^  of  those 
who  mean  only  one  thing  by  lova^  "  as  if  the  appropriation  of  the 
2iame  to  one  kind  of  aifcctiou,  and  that  the  most  scllish  of  all,  were 
not  a  acorn  to  love  the  real,  the  all-enduring."  The  story  would  have 
been  more  perfect  if  that  had  been  its  key-note.  We  look  to  Mrs. 
Oliphant  to  trust  herself  to  her  own  originality,  to  rest  satisfied  with 
her  past  success  among  those  feeling'  to  all  fiction  as  the  l<'rcuch  lady 
■who  closed  M.  Kenan's"  Vie  de  Jt^sua/*  with  the  remark,  "Quel 
doramage  que  tont  ^a  nc  finit  pas  parnn  manage  1"  and  to  give  some- 
tiling  to  readers  who  arc  at  once  less  and  more  exacting.  Let  her  be 
satisfied  with  her  numerous  aud  various  studies  of  the  love  of  man  to 
woman,  and  turn  to  that  almost  untouched  aud  far  more  pathetic  love — 
the  love  of  age  for  youth.  Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  a  King  Lear, 
a  Pfere  Goriot,  aUbrds  a  delineation  of  such  a  love.  All  affection  may 
be  abject,  but  true  love  is  neither  abject  nor  bhnd,  and  an  infinite  for- 
bearance is  capable  of  an  intiuitc  severity.  If  Airs.  Oliphant  works 
out  the  ideal  too  faintly  indicated  in  "  Hester,"  aud  teaches  us  how 
well  the  theme  she  has  made  her  episode  will  bear  the  stress  of  her 
reader's  main  attention,  she  will  give  us  an  even  more  interesting  study 
Ihau  this  original  and  delicate  fiction,  full  as  it  is  of  the  nicest 
painting  of  character,  and  touched  throughout  with  a  delicate  humour. 
A  novel  by  Miss  Broughton,*  whatever  else  it  may  be,  is  sure  to  be 
readable,  and  "Belinda"  will  iiud  as  many  readers  as  any  of  her  pre- 
decessors. It  is  difficult  to  be  as  severe  with  it  as  it  deserves.  There 
is  something  about  the  riotous  good  spirits  exhaling  from  its  pages, 
the  sense  of  swing  and  rush  in  the  story,  the  gener.il  "  redolence  of 
hope  aud  youth."  that  makes  the  critic  lenient;  but  to  paint  age  and 
infirmity  as  despicable;  to  make  the  imbecility  of  decay  an  object  of 
mirth,  and  find  something  ludicrous  in  the  love  of  an  elderly  son  for 
an  aged  mother,  this  is  to  make  fiction  a  channel  for  all  that  we  should 
strive  to  keep  from  the  minds  of  the  young.  "  Belinda"  takes  us 
*  "  Delind*:  a  Kovd."    By  BLoda  Broa^hton.    I<oo(1od:  Ricliard  Bontloy  &  Son. 
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into  the  aimosphcre  of  a  comctly  of  the  Kc&toratioii — a  drama  adapted 
to  the  ta«to  of  our  day  by  checking  the  wife  on  the  edge  of  iolidelity, 
but  still  full  of  that  spirit  that  blinds  the  cyo  to  duty,  and  provides 
no  mellow  eveuiug  for  tbe  hot  noon  of  passion.  The  writing  which 
painut  passion  wild  such  force  should  be  exercised  with  the  sense  of 
responsibility,  for  certainty  it  will  meet  many  eyes,  and  do  somethinj; 
to  mould  the  young  hearts  behind  them. 

Lastly,  we  have  to  notice  two  translations,  one  from  the  Dutch,  and 
one  from  the  French.  Mdlle.  Wallis  is  u  spiritual  daughter  of  Ehers,* 
she  has  chosen  the  same  subject  (tlie  Butch  war  of  indejicndence) 
as  that  we  noticed  last  time  from  his  ,pen,  and  has  produced  a 
work  which  gives  us  tbe  highest  expectatioua  for  her  future  fame, 
from  the  mere  fact  that  at  the  time  of  her  writing  it  she  waft 
not  even  of  age.  The  book  is  a  marvellous  production  for  a  girl 
of  twenty,  and  leads  us  to  hope  that  its  author  will  take  place 
hereafter  araou'^  those  who  make  past  times  real  to  un.  To  say  (a» 
has  been  said)  that  "  In  Troubled  Times,"  has  already  that  eftect  is  to 
confuse  promise  with  fulfilment,  but  that  is  a  critical  fault  on  the  right 
side.  M.  Zola's  trnnslatorf  cannot  do  him  exactly  the  same  kind  of 
injary  as  Mdlle.  VVallis's.  It  need  not  bo  mentioned  that  he  has  no 
trite  scutimcut  to  deaden  by  translation,  but  we  can  hardly  conceive  a 
French  novel  which  more  needs  the  grace  of  its  own  tongue.  The 
translator  brings  to  his  work  a  spirit  of  warm  but  partial  patriotism. 
We  read  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Baudu,  Lndy  De  Jloves,  &e.  (all  Parisians), 
while  the  money  is  English  (sometimes,  wc  arc  tempted  to  suspect, 
on  the  principles  of  exchange  of  Glaucus  and  Diomed,  but  that  may 
be  ignorance).  However,  the  ungrateful  English  reader  is  not  mollified 
by  this  catering  for  patriotic  feeling,  and  wishes  to  know  why  these 
would-be  John  Bulls  should  exclaim  "ma  foi,"  "tenez"  "voUV'  a»id 
above  all,  why  lliey  should  "  co-mmeiicc  to  blush."  Surely,  surely 
people  who  like  this  sort  of  thing  can  tind  native  produce  sufiicicnt. 
However,  on  turning  to  the  title-page  we  read  the  astounding  words, 
"  translated  with  the  special  approbation  of  the  atUhor,"  and  charitablv 
hope  M.  Zola  does  not  read  English.  The  novel  is  prosaic,  painful, 
full  of  a  strange  pathos  which  English  novels  wonderfully  lack  in  com- 
parison with  French ;  and  profoundly  moral,  if  rightly  understood.  It 
is  the  story  of  a  great  Parisian  monster  shop,  and  the  exhibition  of 
the  spirit!  of  hard  brutal  worldliuess  expressed  in  its  colossal  succesa, 
ruining  all  little  shops  in  its  neighbourhood,  and  casting  off  scores  of 
workpeople  to  star\'e  at  a  moment's  notice ;  of  the  demoralizing 
luflucuce  of  the  vast  citlte  of  luxury,  and  the  magnetic  power — 
sensuous  and  deadening  at  once — which  it  exercises  over  all  who 
have  to  take  part  in  it  There  is  something  in  the  picture  of  a  pure 
hard-working  girl  sitting  up  at  night  to  supply  the  necessities  of  a 
brother  of  seventeen,  who  iuveuts  fresh  tales  of  prolligacy  to  bear  out 
his  demands  on  her,  and  boasts  of  the  advantage  his  youth  gives  him 
with  his  mistresses,  which  opens  an  instructive  vista  into  tbe  true 

•  "In  Troobled  Timra.^'     By  A.  S.  C    Wallin.     Tnuulatod  fnnn  Uie   T>ntijli  l>j- 
£.  W.  Irving.     I^iiulnii  -  W.  Swau  .Soiuictwclicin  tc  Co. 
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meaning  of  the  worship  of  luxoiy,  and  the  tendency  of  a  sensnona 
materialism.  It  need  hardly  be  added  to  the  fact  of  its  being  a 
translation  that  the  book  is  just  decent.  It  vould  be  rather  more 
harmonious  as  a  whole  if  it  were  otherwise,  for  the  life  it  paints  is  foul ; 
but  perhaps  it  could  hardly  be  presented  in  even  very  bad  English  with 
more  frankness  of  expression.  It  contains  a  few  passages  more  odious 
than  indecency^  but  no  sermon  is  more  instructive  than  such  as  these. 
They  make  the  reader  pause  to  ask  himself  whether  that  which  we  are 
in  the  habit  of  calling  specifically  immorality  be,  not,  as  generally 
imagined,  a  peculiar  and  exceptional  kind  of  temptation,  but  rather 
the  exceptional  distinctness  with  which  in  one  moral  region  we  are 
forced  to  recognize  the  tendency  of  all  temptation  that  inverts  the 
appointed  rule  of  our  being,  and  sets  the  visible  above  the  invisible. 
And  there  is  no  question  in  the  highest  interests  of  our  civilization 
that  it  is  more  needful  for  us  to  have  answered. 

Julia  Wedgwood. 
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UL— GENERAL    LIXERATUEE. 

BinGRAPHY. — In  "More  l>avc9  from  the  Journal  of  a  Life  in  the 
Highlands  from  lSfi2  to  18»^"  (Smith,  Elder  &  Co.),  the  Uucen  once 
more  gives  her  people  some  glimpses  of  her  private  life,  aud  they  will 
probably  be  struck  to  find  how  like  she  is  to  the  homeliest  of 
themselves,  only  better  and  simpler.  The  book  is  artless  and  unpre- 
tending in  its  literary  form,  but  every  page  has  the  charm  of 
naturalness  and  sincerity  of  womanly  feeling.  It  ia  contincd  to 
passages  from  her  life  in  the  Scotch  Highlands,  towards  which  she 
feels  almost  like  a  Stuart.  One  of  the  most  interesting  chapters  ia 
on  accouut  of  her  visit  to  some  of  tbc  scenes  of  ibc  KcbcUiou  under 
the  guidance  of  Lochicl,  the  descendant  of  the  Jacobite  leader ;  and  she 
describes  the  "sortof  rcTerence*'  and  pride  she  had  in  going  over  these 
scenes,  "  where  there  was  such  devoted  loyalty  to  the  family  of  mr 
ancestors — for  Stuart  blood  is  in  my  veins,  and  1  am  -nov.^  their 
representative,  and  the  people  are  as  devoted  and  loyal  to  mc  as  they 
were  to  that  unhappy  race."  And  in  speaking  of  Dr.  Norman 
Macleod,  on  whom  she  leant  much  in  her  great  trial,  and  who 
receives  here  abundant  gratitude,  she  says:  "  Since  ray  great  sorrow  in 
1S61,  I  had  found  no  natures  so  sympathetic  and  so  soothing  as  those 
of  the  Highlanders,"  To  them,  accordingly,  she  dedicates  the  l>ook,  and 
to  the  memory  of  John  Brown,  who,  with  many  other  favourite  servants, 
receives  frequent  and  grateful  mention.  The  book  appeals  throughout 
to  simple  human  interests;  it  is  full  of  heart,  and  will  awoken  a 
responsive  note  in  the  heart  of  the  nation.  One  of  the  visits  described 
in  these  *'  Leaves "  is  to  Abbotsford,  where  the  Queen  shows  her 
reverence  for  Sir  Walter  Scott  by  saying  she  felt  it  a  presumption  to 
write  her  name,  as  asked,  in  his  journal.  She  was  received  there  by 
its  proprietor,  Mr.  Hope-Scott,  ti.C.,  who  had  married  Sir  Walters 
granddaughter,  and  of  whom  a  biography  has  just  appeared  from 
the  pen  of  Professor  Orusby.*  Mr.  iiopc- Scott  seems  to  have  been  a 
man  of  very  rare  intellectual  quality.  Mr  Gladstone,  who  gives  a 
careful  and  fine  portrait  of  his  friend  in  this  biography,  says  be 
always  felt  himself  Hope-Scott's  mental  as  well  as  moral  inferior; 
he  was  as  eloquent  as  he  was  able  and  as  fascinating  as  he  was 
eloquent;  yet  his  career  fell  far  short  of  the  expectations  enter- 
tained of  him  for  the  simple  want  of  ambition,  and  of  the  continuity 
and  concentration  of  aim  that  come  from  ambitiou.  Professor 
Omsby  tells  his  story  well,  leaving  much  to  be  learnt  trom 
Mr.  Scott's  own  letters  and  diaries.  The  chief  interest  iu  the  book 
is  ecclesiastical,  through  ^Ir.  Scott's  connection  with  the  Tractariau 
movement  and  his  subsequent  secession  to  Home. — A  much  lesa 
important    but    equally   devoted    person,   who    also  came    up   from 
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Scotland   and  joined  the  Tractarian    party,   was   the   Rev.    James 
Skinuer,    of   whom  the  authoress   of  "Charles    Lowder*'    has  just 
published   a  memoir*      He    was   a    graudsou    of    the    author    of 
*'  Tullochgorum"   which    Bums    declared    to    be    the    beat    Scotch 
song  ever  written ;  and  being  bred  in  the  inner  circle  of  Scotch  £pis- 
copaliant^m,    High  Church  sympathies  were  his  native  breath.     He 
was  prevented  by  ill-health  from  gaining  any  prominent  |}OsiLion  in 
life,  but  he  was  an  excellent  type  of  the  scholarly,  pious,  Anglican 
divine.    The  book  contains  raucn  correspondence  with  Dr.  Pusey,  a 
close  friend  of  Mr.  Skinner's,  mainly  ou  points  of  moral  theology  or 
personal    religion,   and  unlike    the    biography  of    Mr.  Hope-Scott, 
it  is  furnished  with  an  excellent  portrait.     Like  Mr.  Skinner,   Sir 
David  Wcddcrburn  was  a  man  of  fine  quality,  whose  career  was  marred 
by  broken  health  ;  but,  though  he  has  little  claim  on  public  remem- 
brance for  the  work  he  was  able  to  do,  most  readers  of  his  life,  now 
compiled  from  his  letters  and  journals    by  his  sister,  Mrs.  E.   H . 
Perccval,t  will  feel  grateful  for  becoming  better  acquainted  with  such 
n.  bright,  sincere,  opcu-mindcd  nature.     He  was  a  j^rcat  traveller,  and 
much  of  the  volume  is  taken  up  with  extracts  from  journals  kept  by 
him  during  his  many  travels,  and  full  of  interesting  observation  and 
reflection.     Mrs.  Verceval  has  performed  her  pious  task  with  judg- 
ment and  literary  taste.— General  SkobelctTs  career  was  briefer  even 
than  Sir  David  Weddcrbum's,  but  it  was  long  enough  for  him  to  stamp 
himself  as  a  hero  in  the  mind  of  Eampc.     The  personal  reminiscences 
of  him,  written  by  a  Knssiau  newspaper  correspondent,  and  now  trans- 
lated for  us  by  llr.  Hodgetts,J  supply  many  evidences  not  only  of  the 
diemonic  energy  of  the  man,  but  of  his  complete  originality  of  mind 
and  character.    There  is  perhaps  too  much  bookmaking  in  the  work, 
but  it  is  most  interesting.as  well  as  in  many  ways  instructive,  throughout. 
— Mr.  Courthope'a  "  Addison/*^  is  a  piece  of  careful  and  well-fiuished 
work.    He  takcM  as  his  key-note  in  his  estimate  of  Addison,  Macaulay's 
description  of  him  as  having  "  reconciled  wit  and  rirtne,  after  a  long 
and  disastrous  separation,  during  which  wit  had  been  led  astray  by 
proHigacy  and  virtue  by  fanaticism."     He  represents  him  as  "  the  cliicf 
architect  of  public  opinion  in  the  eighteenth  century,"  and  after  show- 
ing, with  much  knowledge  of  the  period,  the  state  of  society  and  letters 
before  Addison's  time,  builds  a  strong,  but,  perhaps  many  will  think,  too 
exclusive,  claim  for  him  as  the  worker,  "  without  inflicting  a  wound," 
of  a  great  social  reform. —Mr.  Haweis's  autobiographic  narrative  in 
"My  Musical  Life,"]  is  mostly  a  thread  to  connect  together  some 
musical  essays  which   he  has  collected  as  a  companion  volume  to  his 
well-known  "  Music  and  Morals,"  and,  like  all  he  writes,  it  is  bright 
and  interesting.     He  gives  us  recollections  of  many  famous  persons 
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Mrith  whoiu  \\n  musical  accompUsbmcnts  brought  him  tiito  ii»aociation, 
Tennj-fMiii, Garibaldi,  Lisst,  Dr.  AVhewell,  who,  ivitltoiit  the  least  ear  for 
music,8trove  strenuoiwly  to  learn  it  as  he  did  everything  else;  and  tboagh. 
he  coafines  himself  mainly  to  music,  Mr.  llawcis  varies  his  narrative 
with  many  frcith  remarks  and  experiences  about  ecclesiastical  and 
literary  work. 

TnivEi^. — In  1S73  Sir  James  Caird  was  sent  out  to  India  ai 
member  of  the  Famine  Commission  to  inquire  into  the  whole  circum- 
stances of  t|ic  famine  of  IS76-7,  with  a  ricw  to  the  adoption  of  the 
best  meaus  of  meeting  the  periodical  recurrence  of  such  i»damitics  in 
that  country,  and  he  uow  publishes  the  notes  ho  made  as  he  went  from 
place  to  place.*  The  work,  though  slighter  than  might  have  been 
expected,  has  a  special  value,  as  oontaininp^  the  personal  observations 
of  so  eminent  an  agricultural  authority  on  the  systems  of  cultivation 
practised  in  ludia,  and  their  bearings  on  the  prosperity  of  the  people. 
On  good  land  he  thinks  the  native  agncultuh&ts  bare  little  to  learn ; 
they  cultivate  their  gronnd  well,  and  are  quick  to  introduce  more  paying 
crops,  and  are  generally  comfortable.  The  difficulty  is  with  the  poor 
laud,  on  which  three-fourths  of  the  cultivators  live,  and  from  want  of 
capital  exhaust  the  soil  and  become  mete  debt-bondmeu  to  the  Bunyia. 
Sir  James  seems  in  favour  of  remedying  this  by  a  return  to  the  old 
plan  of  Government  taking  its  rent  in  a  share  of  the  produce.  His 
suggestions  on  famines  are  very  instructive,  and  his  chapter  on  £^ypt 
deserves  attention  at  present. — "  Old  Mexico  and  her  Lost  Provinces," 
by  William  Henry  Hishoii  (Chatto  and  Windus),  is  a  charming 
description  of  a  journey  in  >Icxico,  South  California,  and  Arizona,  by 
way  of  Cuba,  and  it  is  abundantly  and  beautifully  illastrated.  Mr. 
Bishop's  lively  narrative  touches  on  the  most  varied  aspects  of  life  in 
Mexico,  social,  political,  commercial,  and  gives  one  a  very  good  idea  of 
it  all.  lie  marks  many  signs  of  improvement  in  the  couutry,  and  is 
especially  pleased  with  the  liberal  public  provisious  made  for  education, 
which  he  thinks  put  the  United  States  to  shame.  Its  chief  want  is  a 
public  opinion  ;  the  people  take  no  interest  in  thc^ir  aO'airs  ;  out  of  nine 
millions  of  population  only  15,000  voted  for  President  at  last  election. 
But  this  anomaly  in  a  republic  will  probably  be  removed  by  the 
pr(^rcas  of  education. — Mr.  Henry  James's  "  Portraits  of  Places'' 
(Macmillan  and  Co.],  takes  as  to  more  familiar  scenes,  and  if  his  im- 
pressions contain  little  that  is  new  or  striking,  they  arc  at  least 
freshly  and  pleasantly  described.  Some  of  his  incidental  little  social 
pictures  are  very  pretty  indeed.  Much  of  the  book  treats  of  Knglisb 
life,  of  London,  and  Oxford,  and  the  Derby,  and  Strat ford-on- Avon  ; 
and  though  the  author  explains  that  his  views  have  undergone  modi- 
cation  aud  enlargement  under  better  acquaintance  with  the  country, 
they  arc  intcrestiog  as  the  first  impressions  of  a  keen  and  sympathetic 
American  observer.  The  book  is  extremely  readable. — Mr.  Alfred 
St.  Johnston's  "  Camping  among  Cannibals"  (Macmillan  and  Co.)  is 
an  entertaining  and  animated  account  of  a  viut  to  the  islands  of 
Samoa  aud   Fiji ;    aud    thoug-h    there    is  less    of  cannibalism  in  it 


*  "India:   tho  Land  voA  tin  Fcoiilc.'' 
CmkU&Co. 
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*;  title  would  promise,  it  contaius  much  Information  on  many 

atterB,  won  on  the   spot   by   one    who   likes   to   get   at  the 

of  things,  and  has  the  faculty  of  presenting  his   knowledge 

:nt  and  populaj:  style— Captain  Uargreave's  ''Voyage  round 

G  Britain"   (Loudon:  Sampson  Low  &;  Co.),  was,  no  doubt,  an 

)le  trip  to  the  author,  but  has  little  interest  for  anybody  else. — 

ichard  Tangye'a  **  Reminiscences  of  Tnn*el  in  Australia,  America, 

.gypt"    (lioudon :    Sampson  Low  &   Co.),  if  they  add  nothing 

or  knowledge  of  the  countries  they   relate  to,  are  readable  and. 

▼sricd,  Hud  illustrated  abuudautly  from  clever  sketches  by  the  author 

himself. 


MiscBLLANKOus. — Captain  Burton  crowns  his  many  labours  with  a 
very  complete  and  exhaustive  monograph  on  the  Sword,  of  which 
the  present  large  volume  is  ouly  the  tlrst  iostolmcnt,*  two  more  being 

ftromiaed  within  the  year.  The  work  is  a  monument  of  the  various 
earning  and  indefatigable  industry  of  the  author,  and  it  supplieH  a 
distinct  want  in  our  literature,  for  no  attempt  has  hitherto  been  made 
to  gather  into  a  single  publication  our  scattered  knowledge  of  the  history 
of  tliis  almost  universal  weapon.  It  is  a  task  for  which  Captaiu  Burton 
|)ossesBC.s  exceptional  qnalitications,  and  if  his  conclusions  may  frc- 
qnently  be  disputed,  and  the  value  of  some  of  his  theories  denied,  his 
work  will  be  owned  to  be  one  of  abiding  authority  and  usefulness.  lie 
adopts  mainly  the  historical  plan  of  treatment,  without,  however,  dis- 
carding the  as-aistanccof  the  geographical  and  formal  methods;  and  he 
kcci»  in  Wcw  a  peculiarity  of  the  sword  which  is  apt  to  be  overlooked 
in.  systems  of  classification,  its  individuality,  its  variations  from  a  fixed 
type  in  adaptation  to  personal  requirements  and  peculiarities.  The 
present  volume  brings  the  history  of  the  sword  down  from  pre-historic 
times  to  the  early  Roman  Kmpirc. — >fr.  Mulhall  has  also  addressed 
himself  to  a  hitherto  unattempted  task  in  his  "  Dictionary  of  Statistics'' 
(G.  Ront^gc  &  Sons).  He  has  already  made  a  considerable  name 
by  bis  contributions  to  tliat  subject,  and  be  deserves  our  best  thanks 
for  the  very  careful  and  valuable  book  he  has  now  given  na.  It 
would  have  been  still  more  valuable  had  it  been  larger,  and  afforded 
space  not  only  for  fuller  figures,  but  for  processes  and  authorities  as 
well. — In  "Military  Italy"  a  well-informed  writer,  who  adopts  the 
pseudonym  of  Charles  Martel,  describes  the  restmrces  and  organization 
of  the  youngest  of  the  great  armies  of  Europe.  Few  persons  would  be 
prepared  to  learn  that  Italy  has  already  an  army  Sfi(i,UOO  strong, 
and  could  in  case  of  invasiou  turn  a  milliou  \trell-dJscipUucd  men  into 
the  field.  The  book  will  naturally  have  most  value  for  military 
students,  but  it  contaius  much  to  interest  the  general  reader,  and  is 
indeed  a  very  complete  account  of  the  subject  in  all  lights. — A  plain 
but  elegant  edition  of  the  works  of  R.  W.  Emerson  has  been  issued 
by  Messrs.  Macmillan  &  Co.,  in  handy  volumes,  printed  in  clear  type 
on  good  paper,  and  Mr.  John  Morlcy  contributes  to  it  a  prefatory 
essay,  in  which  he  gives  us  a  very  Just  and  discriminating  appreciation 
of  Emerson's  characteristics  aa  a  man  of  letters. — Mr.  John  11.  Ingram's 


•  "  Th«  Book  of  tli«  Strotil"    By  Riduud  F.  Burton.    London  ;  Ch*tto  &  Windns. 
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"  Haunted  Homes  of  England"  (W.  H.  Allen  &  Ca)  is  a  collection  of 
ghost  stories  connected  vith  particular  hoosea  in  this  country.  It 
makes  no  pretensions  to  being  either  complete  or  critical,  but  it  will 
no  doubt  interest  many  people  vho  are  at  present  exercised  on  the 
subject — Works  of  bibliography  are  too  rare  in  this  country,  and 
we  therefore  welcome  Mr.  May's  very  useful  compilation  *  It  was  pre- 
pared for  the  Electric  Exhibition  at  Vienna  last  year,  and  contains  a 
full  list  of  the  works  on  every  branch  of  electricity  and  magnetism  that 
have  been  published  in  Europe  and  America  since  1860. 

*  "A  Biblio^phy  of  Electricity  and  Matrnetum— 1860  to  1883:  with  special  refer- 
enoa  to  ElectrcKTechmcs."    Compiled  by  G.  May.     London  :  Trlibner  &  Co. 
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THK  kinsliip  of  pity  to  love  is  shown  among  other  ways  in  this, 
that  it  idealizes  its  object.  Sympathy  with  ono  in  suffcriDp; 
suppresses,  for  the  time  being,  remembraacc  of  his  transgressions. 
The  feeling  which  rents  itself  in  "poor  fellow!"  on  seeing  one  in  agony, 
excludes  the  thought  of  "  bad  fellow/'  which  might  at  another  time 
arise.  Katurally,  then,  if  the  wretched  arc  uukuowu  or  but  vaguely 
known,  alt  the  demerits  they  may  have  arc  ignored ;  and  thus  it 
happens  that  when,  as  just  now,  the  miseries  of  the  poor  are 
depicted,  they  are  thought  of  as  the  miseries  uf  the  deserving  poor, 
instead  of  being  thought  of,  as  in  large  measure  they  should  be,  as 
the  miseries  of  the  undescrviug  poor,  Those  M'hosc  hardships  are 
set  forth  in  pnoiphlets  and  proclaimed  in  sermons  and  speeches  which 
echo  throughout  society,  are  assumed  to  be  alt  worthy  souls,  gricv- 
ously  wronged ;  and  none  of  them  are  thought  of  aa  bearing  the 
penalties  of  their  own  misdeeds. 

On  hailing  a  cab  in  a  London  street,  it  is  surprising  how  generally 
the  door  is  ofliciously  opened  by  one  who  expects  to  get  something 
for  bis  trouble.  The  surprise  lessens  after  counting  the  many  loungers 
about  taveru-doors,  or  after  observing  the  quickness  with  which  a 
street-perform  a  ucc,  or  procession,  draws  from  neighbouring  alums 
and  stable-yards  a  group  of  idlers.  Seeing  how  numerous  they  are 
in  every  small  area,  it  becomes  manifest  that  tens  of  thousands  of 
such  swarm  through  Xiondon.  "  They  have  no  work,'*  you  say.  Say 
rather  that  they  either  refuse  work  or  quickly  turn  themselves  out  of 
it.  They  arc  simply  good-for-nothings,  who  in  one  way  or  other 
li**e  on  the  good-f or- somethings — vagrants  and  sots,  criminals  and 
those  on  the  way  to  crime,  youths  who  arc  burdens  on  hard-worked 
parents,  men  who  appropriate  the  wages  of  their  wives,  fellows  who 
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share  tlic  gains  of  prostitutes ;  aud  then,  leas  vialble  and  less  aumcroos, 
there  is  a  corresponding  class  of  women. 

Is  it  natural  tliat  bappiuess  should  be  the  lut  of  sach  ?  or  is  it 
natural  that  they  should  hriug  uuhapplncus  oa  themselves  and  those 
connected  with  them  ?  Is  it  not  manifest  tliat  there  must  exist  in 
our  midst  an  immense  amount  of  misery  which  is  a  normal  result  of 
misconduct,  and  ought  uot  to  he  distiociated  from  it  ?  There  i»  a 
notion^  always  more  or  less  prevalent  and  just  now  vociferously 
expressed,  that  all  social  sufibring  is  removable,  and  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  somebody  or  other  to  remote  it.  Both  these  beliefs  are 
false.  To  separate  pain  from  ill-doing  la  to  fight  against  the  ecu- 
stitution  of  things,  and  will  Ite  followed  by  far  more  pain.  Saving  men 
from  the  natural  penalties  of  dissolute  living,  eventually  necessitates 
the  infliction  of  artificial  penalties  in  solitary  cells,  on  trcad-whccls, 
and  by  the  lash.  I  suppose  a  dictum,  on  which  the  current  creed 
and  the  creed  of  aciencc  arc  at  one,  may  be  considered  to  have  &a 
high  an  authority  as  can  be  found.  Well,  the  command  "  if  any 
would  network  neither  should  be  eat,"  is  simply  a  Christian  enuncia- 
tion of  that  universal  law  of  Nature  under  which  life  has  reached  ita 
present  height — the  \a\v  that  a  creature  nut  energetic  cnongh  to 
maintain  itself  must  die  :  the  sole  difference  being  that  the  law 
which  in  the  one  case  is  to  be  artificially  enforced,  is,  iu  the  other 
case,  a  natural  necessity.  And  yet  this  particular  tenet  of  tlmir 
religion  which  science  eo  manifestly  justiiies,  is  the  one  which 
Christians  seem  least  inclined  tu  accept.  The  current  assumption 
is  that  there  should  be  no  suffering,  aud  that  society  is  to  blame  for 
that  which  exists. 

"  But  surely  we  are  not  without  responsibililics,  even  when  the 
suffering  is  that  of  the  unworthy  ?" 

If  the  meaning  of  the  word  "  we''  be  so  expanded  as  to  include 
with  ourselves  our  anccatont,  and  especially  our  ancestral  Irgislators, 
I  agree.  I  admit  that  those  who  made,  aud  modilicd,  and 
administered,  the  old  Poor  Law,  were  responsible  for  producing  an 
appalling  amount  of  demoralization,  which  it  will  take  more  than  one 
generation  to  remove.  I  admit,  too,  the  partial  responsibility  nf 
recent  and  present  law-makers  for  regulations  which  have  brought 
into  being  a  permanent  body  of  tramps,  who  ramble  from  union  to 
union;  and  also  their  responsibility  for  maintaining  a  constant  supply 
of  felons  by  sending  back  conriets  into  society  under  such  conditions 
thnt  they  are  almost  eoiii[)elted  again  to  commit  crimes.  Moreover, 
I  admit  that  the  philanthropic  are  nut  witliout  tlicir  share  of  rcspon- 
aibility ;  since,  that  they  may  aid  the  offspring  of  the  unworthy,  they 
disadvantage  the  odsjiriiig  of  the  Morthy  through  burdening  their 
parents  by  increased  local  rates.  Nay,  I  crcn  admit  that  these 
swarms  of  good-for-nothiugs,  fostered  and  multiplied  by  public  «od 
private  agencies,  have,  by  suudry  mischievous  meddlings,  been  made 
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to  auiFcr  more  tliau  they  would  otherwise  have  auQered.     Arc  these 
the  responsibilities  meant?     I  suspect  not. 

But  now,  lea^-iag  the  question  of  responsibilities,  however  con- 
ceived, and  cDDiideriog  only  the  evil  itself,  what  shall  wc  say  of  its 
treatment?     Let  me  bcjrin  with  a  fuct. 


A  late  uncle  of  mine,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Spencer,  for  some  twenty 
years  incumbent  of  Hiuton  Chartcrhoxise,  near  Bath,  no  sooner 
entered  oti  bis  parish  duties  than  he  proved  himself  anxious  for  the 
welfare  of  the  poor,  by  establishing  a  school,  a  library,  a  clothing 
club,  and  land-allotments,  besides  building  some  model  cotUges. 
Moreover,  up  to  1833  he  was  a  pauper's  friend — always  for  the 
pauper  against  the  overseer.  There  prtsently  came,  however,  the 
debates  on  the  Pour  Law,  which  impressed  him  with  ttie  evils  of  the 
system  then  in  force.  Though  an  ardent  phdanthropist  he  was  not 
a  timid  sentimcutali&t.  Th^  result  was  that,  immediately  the  new 
Poor  Law  was  pn«iscd,  be  proceeded  to  carrv  out  its  provisions  in  his 
parish.  Almost  universal  opposition  was  encouutered  by  him:  not 
the  poor  only  being  his  opponents,  bat  even  the  farmers  on  whom 
came  the  burden  of  heavy  poor-rates.  For,  strange  to  say,  their 
interests  had  become  apparently  identified  with  the  maintenance  of  this 
system  which  taxed  them  so  largely.  The  explanation  is  that  there 
had  grown  np  the  practice  of  paying  ont  of  t!»e  rates  a  part  of  the 
wages  of  caeb  farm-servant — *'  make-wages,"  us  the  sum  was  called. 
And  though  the  farmers  contributed  most  of  the  fund  from  which 
"  make-wages"  were  paid,  yet,  siucc  all  other  ratepayers  contributed, 
the  farmers  seemed  to  gain  by  the  arrangement.  My  uuelc,  how- 
ever, not  easily  deterred,  faced  all  this  opposition  and  enforced  the 
la^r.  The  result  was  that  in  two  years  the  rates  were  reduced  from 
i.TUO  a  year  to  X2^0  a  year;  while  the  condition  of  the  parish  waa 
greatly  improved.  "  Those  who  had  hitherto  loitered  at  the  coraora 
of  tbc  streets,  or  at  the  doors  of  the  beer-shops,  had  something  else 
to  do,  and  one  after  another  they  ohtuiiie<l  employment;'  so  that 
ont  of  a  population  of  800,  only  15  had  to  be  sent  as  incapable 
panprrii  to  tlic  Bath  Union  (when  that  wa^  formed),  in  place  of  the  100 
mho  received  out-door  relief  a  short  time  before.  If  it  he  said  that  the 
AiZO  telescope  which,  a  few  yean  after,  his  parishioners  presented 
to  my  uncle,  marked  only  the  gratitude  of  the  ratepayers  ;  then 
my  reply  is  tbe  fact  that  when,  some  years  later  stilly  having  killed 
liimsdf  by  overwork  in  pursuit  of  popular  welfare,  he  was  takuu  to 
fKinton  to  be  huricd,  the  procession  which  followed  him  to  the 
;rave  included  nul  the  well-to-do  only  but  the  poor. 

Several  motives  have  prompted  this  brief  narrative.  Ons  is  tbe 
wi*>h  to  prove  that  sympathy  with  the  people  and  sclf-sacrificia:  e(Torta 
on  their  behalf,  do  not  necessarily  imply  approval  of  gratuito  is  aids. 
Another  is  the  desire  to  show  tliat  benefit  may  result,  not  from  umlti- 
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plication  of  artificial  appliances  to  mitigate  distress,  bat,  contr&riiri«c, 
from  diminution  of  tliciu.  And  a  further  purpose  I  bare  in  new  it 
that  of  preparing  the  way  for  an  analogy. 

Under  another  form  and  in  a  different  sphere,  we  are  now  yearly 
extending  a  system  which  is  identical  in  nature  with  the  system  of 
"make-wages"  under  the  old  Poor-Law.  Little  as  politicians  recog- 
uiie  the  fact,  it  is  nevertheless  demonstrable  that  these  various  public 
appliances  for  working-class  comfort,  which  they  are  supplying  at  the 
cost  of  ratepayers,  are  intrinsically  of  the  same  nature  as  those 
which,  in  past  times,  treated  the  farmer's  man  as  half-labourer  and 
half-panper.  In  either  case  the  worker  receives  in  return  for  what  he 
does,  money  wherewith  to  buy  certain  of  the  things  he  wants ;  while, 
to  procure  the  rest  of  them  for  him,  mouey  is  furnished  out  of  & 
common  fund  raised  by  taxes.  AVliat  matters  it  whether  the  things 
HUpplied  by  ratepayers  for  nothing,  instead  of  by  the  employer  in 
payment,  arc  of  this  kind  or  that  kind  ?  the  principle  is  the  same. 
For  sums  received  let  us  substitute  the  commodities  and  benefits 
purchased ;  and  then  see  how  the  matter  stands.  In  old  Poor-Law 
times,  the  farmer  gave  for  work  done  the  equivalent,  say  of  house- 
rent,  bread,  clothes,  and  fire  ;  while  the  ratepayers  practically  supplied 
the  man  aad  his  family  with  their  shoes,  tea,  sugar,  caudles,  a  little 
bacon,  &c.  The  division  is,  of  course,  arbitrary  ;  but  unquestionably 
the  farmer  and  the  ratepayers  furnished  these  things  between  them. 
At  the  present  time  the  artisan  receives  from  his  employer  in  wages, 
the  equivalent  of  the  consumable  commodities  he  wants ;  while 
from  the  public  comes  satisfaction  for  others  of  his  needs  and  de- 
sires. At  the  cost  of  ratepayers  he  lias  in  some  eases,  and  will 
presently  have  in  more,  a  house  at  less  than  its  commercial  value; 
for  of  course  when,  as  in  Liverpool,  a  municipality  spends  nearly 
£*200,000  in  pulling  down  and  reconstructing  low-claas  dwellings,  and 
is  about  to  spend  as  much  again,  the  implication  is  that  in  some 
way  the  ratepayers  supply  the  poor  with  more  accommodation  than 
the  rents  they  pay  would  otherwise  have  brought.  The  artisan 
further  receives  from  them,  in  schooling  for  his  children,  much  more 
than  lie  pays  for ;  and  there  is  every  probability  that  he  will 
presently  receive  it  from  them  gratis.  The  ratepayers  also  satisfy 
what  desire  he  may  have  for  books  and  newspapers,  and  comfortable 
places  to  read  them  in.  In  some  ca^es  too,  as  in  ^^lanchester, 
gymnasia  for  bis  children  of  both  sexes,  as  well  as  recreation  grounds, 
are  provided.  That  is  to  say,  he  obtains  from  a  fund  raided  by  local 
taxes,  certain  benefits  beyond  those  which  the  sum  received  for  his 
labour  enables  him  to  ptirchaac.  The  sole  difference,  then,  between 
this  system  and  the  old  system  of "  make-wages,''  is  between  the 
kinds  of  satisfactions  obtained  ;  and  this  difference  does  not  in  thn 
least  affect  the  nature  of  the  arrangement. 

Moreover,  the  two  are  pervaded  by  substantially  the  same  illusion. 
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Tn  tlic  one  cascj  as  in  tlic  other,  what  looks  tike  a  gratis  benefit  is 
not  a  gratia  benefit.  The  amount  which,  under  the  old  Poor-LaWj 
the  half-pauperized  labourer  received  from  the  parish  to  eke  out  his 
weekly  income,  was  not  really,  as  it  appeared,  a  bonus;  for  it 
was  accompanied  by  a  substantially-cquiralent  decrease  of  his 
wagCD,  as  was  quickly  proved  when  the  system  was  abolished 
and  the  wages  rose.  Just  so  is  it  with  these  seeming  boons  receired 
by  working  jicpplc  iu  towns.  I  do  nut  refer  only  to  the  fact  that 
they  unawares  pay  iu  part  through  the  raised  rents  of  their 
dwellings  (when  they  are  not  actual  ratepayers) ;  bat  I  refer  to 
the  fact  that  the  wnges  receired  by  them  are,  like  the  wages  of  the 
faruvlabourcr,  diuiiuishcd  by  these  public  burdens  falling  on  employers. 
Kead  the  accounts  coming  of  late  from  Lancashire  concerning  the 
cotton-strike,  ccutaining  proofs,  given  by  artisans  themselves,  that 
the  margin  of  profit  is  so  narrow  that  the  less  skilful  uauufacturcrs, 
ES  well  as  those  with  deficient  capital,  fail,  and  tliat  the  companies  of 
co-operators  who  compete  with  thcra  can  rarely  hold  their  own  ;  and 
then  consider  what  is  the  implication  respecting  wages.  Amoug  the 
costs  of  production  have  to  be  reckoned  taxes,  general  and  local. 
If,  as  in  our  large  towns,  the  local  rates  now  amount  to  one-third  of 
the  rental  or  more— if  the  employer  has  to  pay  this,  not  ou  his 
private  dwelling  only,  but  on  his  biibiness-premiscs,  factories,  ware- 
houscij,  or  the  like ;  it  results  that  the  interest  ou  his  capital  must 
l)e  diminished  by  that  amount,  or  the  amount  muat  he  taken  from 
the  wages-fuod,  or  partly  one  and  partly  the  other.  And  if  com- 
petition amoug  capitalists  in  the  same  business  and  in  other  busi- 
nesses, has  the  cflcet  of  sO  keeping  down  interest  that  while  some 
gain,  others  lose,  and  not  a  few  are  ruined — if  capital,  not  getting  ade- 
quate iutcrcst,  tlovrs  elsewhere  and  lettves  labour  nuempluycd  ;  then 
it  is  manifest  that  the  choice  for  the  artisan  under  such  conditions, 
liea  between  diminished  amount  of  work  or  diminished  rate  of 
payment  fur  it.  Moreover,  for  kindred  reasons  these  local  burdens 
raise  tlie  costs  of  th6  things  he  consumes.  The  chaises  made  by 
distributors,  too,  are,  on  the  average,  determiued  by  the  current 
rates  of  interest  ou  capital  used  iu  distributing  businesses;  and  the 
extra  costa  of  carrying  on  such  businesses  have  to  be  paid  for  by 
extra  prices.  So  that  as  in  the  past  the  rural  worker  lost  in  one- 
way what  ho  gained  in  another,  so  in  the  present  does  the  urban 
worker  :  there  being,  too,  in  both  cases,  the  loss  entailed  on  him 
by  tbe  cost  of  administration  and  the  waste  aceompacying  it. 

*' Uut  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  ' the  coming  slavery'?"  will 
perhaps  be  asked.  Nothiug  directly,  but  a  good  deal  indirectly,  as 
we  shall  sec  after  yet  another  preliminary  section. 


It  is  said  that  when  railways  were  first  opcucd  in  Spain,  peasants 
atandiog  on  the  tracks  were  not  unfrequently  run  over ;  and  that  the 
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blame  fell  oa  the  engiae-tlrivcrs  fur  not  stopping:  rural  expcrlonccs 
baving  yielded  no  conception  of  the  momealum  of  a  large  maM 
iiioviD<>  at  a  higb  velocity. 

The  iucidcut  ia  recalled  to  me  on  contemplating  tbc  ideas  of  the 
«o<ealled  "practical'''  politician,  ioto  whose  mind  there  enters  uo 
thought  of  such  a  thing  as  political  momentum,  atitl  less  of  a 
political  momentum  wliieh,  instead  of  diminishing  or  rcmaiuiug 
constant,  increases.  The  theory  on  which  he  daily  proceeds  '\%  that 
the  change  caused  by  liis  measure  will  stop  where  he  intends  it  to 
stop.  He  contemplates  intently  tlic  things  his  act  will  achiere,  hut 
thinks  little  uf  the  remoter  issues  of  the  movement  his  act  sets  up, 
and  still  less  its  culhitcrat  issues.  When,  in  war-ctmc,  "  food  for 
powder"  was  to  be  provided  by  cucoaraging  population — when  Mr. 
Pitt  said,  "  Let  ua  make  relief  in  cases  where  there  arc  a  number  of 
children  a  matter  of  right  and  honour,  instead  of  a  ground  for  nppro- 
biuDQ  and  contempt;"*  it  was  not  expected  that  the  poor-rates  would 
be  quadrupled  in  fifty  years,  that  women  with  many  bastards  would 
be  preferred  as  wives  to  modest  women,  because  of  their  incomes  from . 
the  poriith,  and  that  hosts  of  ratepayers  would  be  pulled  down  into  the 
ranks  of  pauperism.  Legislators  who  in  1B33  voted  £20,000  a  rear  tu 
aid  in  building  school -houses,  never  supposed  that  the  s.tep  they  ihcu 
took  would  lead  to  forced  contributious,  local  and  general,  now 
amounting  to  £6^000,000;  they  did  not  intend  to  establish  the  prin- 
ciple that  A  should  be  made  respou&lblc  for  educating  B's  oS'^priug ; 
they  did  not  dream  of  a  compulsion  which  should  deprive  poor  widows 
of  the  help  of  their  elder  children;  and  still  less  did  they  dream  that 
their  successors,  by  requiring  impoverished  parents  to  apply  to  l*oards 
of  Guardians  to  pay  the  fees  which  School- Doards  would  not  remit, 
would  initiate  a  habit  of  applying  to  Boards  of  Guanlians  and  so 
cau^  pauperization,  t  Neither  did  those  who  iu  183-1  passed  au 
Act  regulating  the  labour  of  women  and  children  in  certain  factories, 
imagine  that  the  system  they  were  bcgiuuing  wonid  end  in  the  restric- 
tion and  inspection  of  Itibour  in  all  kinds  of  producing  establishmcnta 
where  more  than  fifty  people  arc  employed ;  nor  did  they  conceive  that 
the  inspection  provided  would  grow  to  the  extent  of  requiring  that 
before  a  "young  person"  is  employed  in  a  factory,  ttuth(»rity  must  be 
given  by  a  certifying  surgeon,  who,  by  personal  examination  (to  which 
no  limit  is  placet])  has  satisfied  him^iclf  that  there  is  no  inca])aeitating 
disease  or  bodily  iufirmity;  his  verdict  determining  whether  tho 
"young  person"  shall  earn  wages  or  not.J  Ercu  \vs&,  as  I  say,  does 
the  politician  who  plumes  himself  on  the  practicalness  of  his  aims, 
conceive  the  indirect  results  that  uill  follow  the  direct  results  of  his 

*  Hansanl'i  "  r»lininci)tar>-  HiBtori-.'*  .T2,  p.  Til}. 
*  t  J-^arini-/lit!y  tlevim;  .lawunry,  l>M,  |i,  17. 

Z  Fnctorin  and  Workshops  Act,  41  aud  V2  Vic.  cap.  16. 
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measures.  Thus,  tu  take  a  case  conuecteil  with  one  u&med  above,  it 
was  not  intended  through  the  system  of  "  parraent  by  results," 
to  do  anything  more  than  give  teachers  an  efficient  stimalns: 
it  was  not  8ni)i:osed  that  in  nuraertius  cmrs  their  health  would  give 
way  under  the  stimulus ;  it  was  not  expected  that  they  would  he  led 
to  adopt  a  cramming  system  and  to  put  undue  pressure  ou  dull  and 
weak  children,  often  to  their  great  injury ;  it  was  not  foreseen  that  in 
many  owes  a  bodily  enfeeblement  would  be  caused  which  no  amount 
of  ^mmar  and  geography  can  compensate  for.  The  licensing  of 
public- houses  was  simply  for  maintaiuiug  public  order :  those  who 
devised  it  never  imagined  that  there  would  result  au  organized  interest 
powerfully  influencing  elections  in  an  unwholesome  way.  Nor  did 
it  f>ecuT*  to  the  "  practical"  politiciaus  who  provided  a  compulsory  load- 
line  for  merchant  veaaeU,  that  the  pressmrc  of  ship-owners'  interests 
would  habitually  cause  the  putting  of  the  load-line  at  the  very  highest 
limit,  aud  that  from  precedent  to  precedent,  tending  ever  iu  the  same 
direction,  tlir  load-line  wonld  gradnally  rise  in  the  bi'tter  class  of  ships  ; 
as  from  good  authority  I  learn  that  it  has  already  done.  Legislators 
who,  some  forty  years  ago,  by  Act  of  Parrrimciit  compelled  railway- 
companies  to  supply  cheap  locomotion,  would  have  ridiculed  the  belief, 
had  it  been  expressed,  that  eventuBlly  their  Act  would  punish  the  com- 
panies which  improved  the  supply ;  and  yet  this  was  the  result  to 
companies  which  began  to  carry  third-clasa  passengers  by  fast 
trains,  since  a  penalty  to  the  amount  of;  the  passenger-duty  was 
inflicted  on  them  for  every  third-rlass  pa-tsenger  so  carried.  To  which 
instance  concemiug  railways,  add  a  far  more  striking  one  disclosed  by 
comparing  the  railway  policies  of  England  and  PVancc.  The  law- 
makers who  providetl  for  the  ultimate  lapsing  of  French  railways  to 
the  State,  ncxer  conceived  the  possibility  that  inferior  travelling 
facilities  would  result — did  not  foresee  that  reluctance  to  depreciate 
the  valne  of  property  eventually  coming  to  the  State,  would  negative 
the  authorization  of  competing  lines,  and  that  in  the  absence  of 
competing  lines  locomotion  would  lie  relatively  costly,  slow,  and 
infreqoent;  for,  as  Sir  Thomas  Farrer  has  shown,  the  traveller  in 
£ngland  has  great  advantages  over  the  French  traveiler  in  the  economy, 
swiftness,  and  frequency  with  which  his  journeys  can  be  made. 

But  the  "  practical"  ))olitician  who,  iu  spite  of  such  experiences 
repeated  generation  after  generation,  goes  on  thinking  only  of  proxi- 
mate results,  naturally  never  thinks  of  results  still  more  remote,  still 
more  general,  aud  still  more  important  thuu  those  just  exemplified. 
To  repeat  the  metaphor  used  above — he  never  asks  whether  the 
political  momentum  set  up  by  his  measure,  in  some  cases  decreasing 
but  in  other  cases  greatly  increasing,  will  or  will  not  have  the  same 
general  direction  with  other  such  momenta ;  and  whether  it  may  not 
join    them    in    presently  producing  an  aggregate    energy  working 
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changes  never  thought  of.  Dwelling  only  on  the  effects  of  his 
particular  stream  of  legislation,  and  not  ob-servinfr  how  other  auch 
atrcBQis  already  existing,  and  still  other  streams  which  will  follow  hie 
initiative,  pursue  the  same  average  course,  it  never  occurs  to  htni  thai 
they  may  presently  unite  into  a  voluminous  flood  utterly  changing 
the  face  of  things.  Or  to  leave  figures  for  a  more  literal  statemeut, 
lie  18  unconscious  of  the  truth  that  he  is  helping  to  form  a  certain 
type  of  social  organization,  and  that  kindred  measures,  effecting 
kindred  changes  of  orgauization,  tend  with  ever-increasing  force  to 
make  that  type  general ;  until,  passing  a  certain  point,  the  proclivity 
towards  it  becomes  irresistible.  Just  as  each  society  aims  vhcn 
possible  to  produce  in  other  societies  a  structure  altin  to  its  own- 
just  as  among  the  Greeks,  the  Spartans  and  the  AOienians  struggled 
to  spread  their  respective  political  institutions,  or  as,  at  the  time  of 
the  French  Rerolutiou,  the  European  absolute  mouarchies  aimed  to 
re-establi-sh  absolute  monarchy  in  France  while  the  Republic  encott- 
raged  the  formation  of  other  republics;  so  within  every  society,  each 
tupecies  of  structure  tends  to  propagate  itself.  Just  as  the  ttystem 
of  voluntary  co-operation  by  companies,  associations,  unions,  to 
achieve  business  ends  and  other  ends,  spreads  throughout  a  com- 
munity ;  so  does  the  antagouistie  system  of  compulsory  co-uj>cratioD 
under  State-agencies  spread ;  and  the  larger  becomes  its  extension 
the  more  power  of  spreading  it  gets.  The  question  of  questions  for 
the  politician  should  ever  be — "  \Vhat  type  of  social  structure  am  I 
tending  to  produce  V     But  this  is  a  question  he  never  entertains. 

Here  we  will  entertain  it  for  Iiim.  l<ct  ns  now  observe  the 
general  course  of  recent  changes,  with  the  accompanying  current  of 
ideas,  and  see  whither  they  are  carrying  u;*. 

The  blank  form  of  a  question  daily  asked  is — "  We  have  already 
done  this;  why  should  we  not  do  that?"  And  the  regard  for  pre- 
cedent suggested  by  it,  is  ever  pushing  on  regulative  legislation. 
Having  had  brought  within  their  sphere  of  operation  more  and  more 
Dumcrous  butiucsscs,  the  Acts  restricting  hours  of  employment  and 
dictating  the  treatment  of  workers  are  now  to  he  made  applicable  to 
shops.  Vtqvq  inspecting  lodging-bouses  to  limit  the  numbers  of  occu- 
pants and  enforce  sanitary  conditions,  we  have  passed  to  inipectiDg 
all  bouses  below  a  certain  rent  in  which  there  arc  members  of  more 
than  oue  family,  and  arc  now  passing  to  a  kindred  ini^pcction  of  all 
small  bouses.*  The  buying  and  working  of  tele^aplts  by  the  State 
is  made  a  reason  for  urging  that  the  State  should  buy  and  work  the 
railways.  Supplying  children  with  food  for  their  minds  by  public 
agency  is  being  followed  in  some  coses  by  sapplying  food  for  llieir 
bodies;    and    after    the   practice   has  becu    made  gratlually    more 

*  Sm  lttt«r  dF  Local  GovennDcnt  Booid,  Tima,  Jutcary  %  Ib&i. 
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^ctiCTol,  wc  may  anticipate  tliat  thu  supply,  now  proposed  to  tjc  mailc 
gratis  in  tic  one  case,  will  eventually  he  pmpoacd  to  be  made  ^rulin 
ia  the  other:  the  argument  that  good  bodies  as  well  as  good 
iflinili  arc  needful  to  make  good  cittzeus,  being  logically  urged  as  a 
reason  for  the  extcn-sion.*  And  then,  avowedly  proceeding  on  the 
precedents  furnished  by  the  church,  the  school,  and  the  rcadiug-room, 
all  publicly  provided,  it  li  contended  that  "  pleasure,  in  the  sense 
it  is  now  generally  admitted,  needs  legislating  for  and  organizing  at 
least  as  much  a^i  work.''t 

Not  precedent  ouly  prompts  this  spread,  but  also  the  necessity 
which  arises  fur  supplt^meutiug  iticHcctivc  measures,  aud  for  dealiug 
with  the  artificial  evils  continually  caused.  Failure  does  not  destroy 
faith  in  the  agencies  employed,  but  merely  suggests  more  stringent 
use  of  8ueh  agencies  or  wider  ramifications  of  chcm.  Laws  to  clicck 
iuCi'mperance,  beginning  in  early  times  and  coming  down  to  our  own 
times,  when  further  rcstraiuts  on  the  sale  of  iutoxicaCiDg  liqnom 
occupy  nights  every  sexaion,  not  having  done  what  was  exjA;clcd,  there 
come  demands  for  more  thorough-goiug  laws,  locally  preventing 
the  sale  altogether;  and  here,  as  in  America,  these  will  doubtless 
be  followed  by  demands  lltat  prevention  htiall  l>c  made  universal. 
All  the  many  appliance!^  for  "  stamping  out"  epidemic  diseases  not 
Imviug  succeeded  in  prcveutiug  outbreaks  of  small-pox,  fevers,  and  the 
Ukfl,  a  further  remedy  is  applied  for  in  the  shape  of  police-power 
to  search  houses  for  diseased  persons,  aud  authority  for  medical 
officers  lo  examine  any  one  they  think  fit,  tu  see  whether  he  or 
she  is  siitrrring  from  an  infectious  or  contagious  malady.  Habits 
of  improvidcucc  having  for  generations  been  cultivated  by  the 
pQor-Lawj  and  the  improvident  enabled  to  multiply,  the  evils  pro- 
duced by  compulsory  charity  arc  now  proposed  to  be  met  by 
compulsory  insuraiiec. 

The  extension  of  this  policy,  causing  extension  of  corrc»poudiug 
ideas,  fosters  everywhere  the  tacit  assumption  that  Government  should 
step  in  whenever  anything  is  not  going  right.  "  Surely  you  would 
not  havo  this  misery  continue  I"  exclaims  sumo  ouc,  if  you  hint  u 
demurrer  to  much  that  is  now  being  said  and  done.  Observe  what 
is  implied  by  tins  cxclamulion.  It  tulics  for  granted,  lirst,  that  all 
sufiering  ought  to  be  prevented,  which  is  not  true  :  much  suffering 
is  curative,  and  prevention  of  it  is  prevcution  of  a  remedy.  In  the 
second  place,  it  takes  for  granted  that  every  evil  can  be  removed :  the 
truth  bciug  that  with  the  existing  defects  oF  human  natiire,  many 
evils   can  only  Ik  thrust  out  of  one  place  or  form  into  another  place 

•  VfrifivTitkvn  crimes  mort  jjroraptly  than  I  ex|M!cte«I-  This  nrticlc  hiu  Wea  ataniUiie; 
in  tyi't^tiiiue  .Unuary  .10,  aiid  iu  lite  ioterval,  oAmely  ou  MaicU  13,  the  l/ontlon  K^buul 
Htwru  reMilvcd  to  ip(>Iy  f«r  antltoHty  to  nsr  lount  dinritiiMtf  fundit  for  BUpjilyiDS  gratia 
tni^da  ftod  olotbio,;  to  iodiKenl  childtcn.  I'rcscntly  tbf:  ilelimtiou  of  "  iodii^t"  will  Ut 
wtilwtcd;   mum  chililroD  will  Itu  inc: uUi-il,  *tn\  more  fumla  uked  (vr. 

t  i^rtti^tig  itmcr,  Janaftry,  l^H.  p.  21. 
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<re  form — often  being  increased  by  the  change.  The  ojccIaTnatioD  olio 
implies  the  nnhesitating  belief,  here  especially  concerning  ua,  that  evils 
of  all  kinds  sliould  bo  dealt  with  by  the  State.  There  docs  not 
occur  the  inquiry  -whether  there  are  at  work  other  agencies  capable 
of  Healing  with  evils,  and  whether  the  eviU  in  question  may  not  be 
among  those  which  arc  best  dealt  with  by  these  other  agencies.  And 
obviously,  the  more  numerous  governmental  interventions  become,  the 
more  confirmed  does  this  habit  of  thought  grow,  and  the  more  loud 
and  peqietual  the  demands  for  intervention. 

Every  extension  of  the  regulative  policy  involves  an  addition  to 
the  regulative  agents — a  farther  growth  of  officialism  and  an 
increasing  power  of  the  organization  formed  of  officiaU.  T:ikc  a 
pair  of  scales  with  many  shot  in  the  one  and  n  few  in  the  other. 
Lift  shot  after  shot  out  of  the  loaded  scale  and  put  it  into  the 
unloaded  scale.  Presently  you  will  produce  a  balance;  and  if  you 
go  on,  the  position  of  the  scales  will  be  reversed.  Suppose  the  beam 
to  be  unequally  divided,  and  let  the  lightly  loaded  scale  be  at  the 
end  of  a  very  long  arm ;  then  the  transfer  of  each  shot,  producing  a 
much  greater  cHect,  will  far  sooner  bring  about  a  chauge  of  position. 
I  use  (he  figure  to  illustrate  what  results  from  transferring  one 
individual  after  nnotlicr  from  the  regulated  mass  of  the  eom- 
muoity  to  the  regulating  structures.  The  transfer  weakens  tho  ono 
and  strengthens  the  other  in  a  far  greater  degree  than  is  implied  by 
the  relative  change  of  numbers.  A  comparatively  small  body  of 
officials,  coherent,  having  common  interests,  and  acting  undiT  central 
authority,  has  an  immense  advantage  over  an  incoherent  public 
wliich  has  no  settled  policy,  and  can  be  brought  to  act  unitedly  only 
nnder  strong  provocation.  Hence  an  organisation  of  officials,  once 
passing  a  certain  stage  of  growth,  becomes  less  and  less  resistible  ;  u 
we  sec  iu  the  bureaucracies  of  the  Continent. 

Not  only  does  the  power  of  resistance  of  the  regulated  part 
decrease  in  a  geometrical  ratio  as  the  regulating  part  increases,  but 
the  private  iutcrests  of  many  iu  the  regulated  part  itself,  make  the 
change  of  ratio  still  more  rapid.  In  every  circle  conversations  show 
that  now,  when  the  passing  of  competitive  examinations  renders 
them  eligible  for  the  public  service,  youths  arc  being  educated  in 
«uch  ways  that  they  may  pass  them  and  get  employment  under 
Government.  One  consequence  is  that  men,  who  might  otherwise 
reprobate  some  further  growth  of  officialism,  are  led  to  look  on  it  with 
tolerance,  if  not  favourably,  as  offering  possible  careers  for  those 
dependent  on  them  and  those  related  to  them.  Any  one  who 
remembers  the  numbers  of  npper-class  and  middle-class  families 
anxious  to  place  their  children,  will  sec  that  no  small  encouragement 
to  the  spread  of  legislative  control  is  now  coming  from  those  who, 
hut  for  the  pcrsonei  interests  thus  arising,  would  be  hostile  to  it 
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This  pressing  dcfiire  for  rareen  is  enforced  hy  the  preference  for 
crirecrs  which  arc  thought  rcipcctable.  "  Etcu  if  hia  salary  is  small, 
his  uecupatioa  wiU  be  that  of  a  gcullemau,"  thinks  the  father,  who 
vantfl  to  get  a  Goremment-clerkiihip  for  his  son.  And  this  relative 
diguity  of  State-scn'aDts  as  compared  with  those  occupied  in  busincw 
JDcreasca  as  the  administrative  orgaiiiz:ition  becomes  a  larger  aud 
more  poircrful  element  in  society,  and  tends  more  and  more  to  fix 
the  standard  of  h«uour.  The  preraleut  ambition  vith  a  young 
I'Venchman  is  to  get  fiome  small  otficial  post  in  his  locality,  to  rise 
thence  to  a  place  in  the  local  centre  of  govcmiucut,  aud  finally  to 
reach  Kome  head  otTire  in  Paris.  And  in  Rnnsia,  where  that  univer- 
sality of  State  regulation  which  characterizes  the  militant  type  of 
society  has  been  carried  furthest,  we  see  this  ambition  pushed  to  its 
eaitrcme.  Says  Mr,  Wallace,  quoting  a  passage  from  a  play: — "All 
men,  even  shopkeepers  and  cobblers,  aim  at  becoming  officers,  and 
the  man  who  has  ]>assed  his  whole  life  without  oQlcial  rank  sccma  to 
be  not  a  human  being."* 

These  various  influences  working  from  above  downwards  meet 
with  an  increasing  response  of  expectations  and  solicitations  proceed- 
ing from  below  tipn-anls.  The  hard-worked  and  over-burdciird  who 
form  the  great  majority,  and  still  more  the  iucapables  perpetually 
helped  who  are  ever  le*!  to  lock  for  more  help,  are  ready  supporters 
of  schemes  which  promise  them,  this  or  the  other  benefit  by  State 
agency,  and  ready  believers  of  those  who  tuU  them  that  such  bcuclits 
can  be  given,  and  ought  to  be  given.  They  listen  with  eager  faith 
to  all  builders  of  political  air-castles,  from  Oxford  graduates  down  to 
Irish  irreconcilables ;  aud  every  additional  tax-supported  appliance 
for  their  welfare  raises  hopes  of  further  ones.  Indeed,  the  more 
numerous  public  iustrumentnlitic-^  become,  the  more  is  there  generated 
in  citizens  the  notion  that  everything  is  to  be  done  for  them,  aud 
nothing  by  them.  £ach  generation  is  made  less  familiar  with  the 
attainment  of  desired  cuds  by  individual  actions  or  private  coiubina- 
tiuns,  and  more  familiar  with  the  attainment  of  them  by  governmental 
agencies;  until,  evcutnaUy,  govcrumeutal  agencies  come  to  be 
thought  of  as  the  only  available  agencies.  This  result  was  well 
shown  in  the  recent  Trades-Unions  Congress  at  Paris.  The  English 
delegates,  reporting  to  their  constituents,  said  that  between  them- 
selves and  their  foreign  colleagues  "the  point  of  difference  was  the 
extent  to  which  the  State  should  be  asked  to  protect  labour  :" 
reference  being  thus  made  to  the  fact,  conspicuous  in  the  reports  of  the 
proceedings,  that  the  Krcnch  delegates  always  invoked  governmental 
power  as  the  only  means  of  satisfying  their  wishes. 

The  diffusion  of  education  has  worked,  and  will  work  still  more,  in 
the  same  direction.     "  Wo  must  educate  our  masters/'  is  the  vell- 
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known  sfivin;;  of  a  Liberal  who  opposed  the  last  cxtcn^iou  of  the 
I'raucliitiO.  Yes,  if  the  e<liicntion  wtn:  nurthy  to  be  so  callcti,  UDii 
were  relevant  to  the  political  enltghteDmeuc  needed,  much  might  he 
hoped  from  it.  But  knowing  rules  of  syntax,  Iteiug  able  to  add  up  cor- 
rectly, having  geographical  inforniation,  and  a  memory  slocked  with 
the  dates  of  kings'  accc!i«ion9  and  generals*  victOTiea,  no  more  implies 
fitness  to  form  political  conclusions  thau  acquirement  of  skill  ia 
drawing  implies  expcrtncsa  iu  telegraphing,  or  xhau  ability  to  play 
cricket  implies  proticicncy  oq  the  violin.  "  Surely,"  rejoins  bome 
ouc,  "  facility  in  reading  opens  the  way  to  political  knowledge." 
Doubtless  ;  but  will  the  way  be  followed  ?  Table-talk  proves  that 
nine  out  of  teu  people  read  what  amuses  them  or  interests  them 
rather  than  what  instructs  them  ;  and  that  the  last  thing  they  read  is 
something  which  tells  them  disagreeable  truths  or  dispels  grouTidles» 
hopes.  That  popular  education  results  in  an  ctten^ivc  reading  of 
publications  which  foster  pleasant  illusions  rather  than  of  thoiic  whidi 
in«i.-ft  on  hard  realities,  is  beyond  question.  Says  "  A  Mechanic/' 
writing  in  the  Pall  Mail  Gazvlle  of  December  3.  1883  : — 

"Improved  ethictiiion  Instils  the  desiro  for  culiure — culture  instiU  the 
desire  fur  ranny  things  as  yet  quite  iicyond  working  men's  rcMch  ....  in  tba 
furiuun  compotition  to  which  the  pr<:5ent  age  h  givun  up  they  nre  utterly 
iinpo«>ibt(.>  tu  (hp  poorer  clnssc^;  litiicc  tlioy  nro  dl-icnnicnUKl  with  tilings  us 
they  atp,  nnd  the  more  eflncatcd  the  more  discontent«<l.  Hence,  too,  Mr. 
Uuskin  and  .Mr.  Mori'ia  aro  n"!;:»rdi-J  ni  true  prophets  l>y  ninny  of  us." 

And  that  the  connection  of  cause  and  eU'eet  here  alleged  ia  a  rcfti 
one,  we  may  see  clearly  enough  in  the  present  state  of  Germany. 

Being  jxissessed  of  electoral  power,  as  are  now  the  mass  of  those 
who  arc  thus  led  to  nurture  sanguine  aniicipations  of  benefits  tu  be 
obtained  by  social  reorganization,*  it  results  th:it  whoever  seeks 
their  votes  roust  at  least  refrain  from  exposing  their  mistaken  be- 
liefs, even  if  he  tloes  not  yield  tu  the  temptation  tu  cxprL'&s  agree- 
ment with  them.  Kvery  candidate  fur  Parliament  is  prompted  to 
propose  or  support  some  new  piece  of  ad  captandum  legislation.  Nay, 
even  the  chiefs  of  parties,  these  anxious  to  retain  oflice  and  those  to 
wrest  it  from  them,  severally  aim  to  get  adherents  by  outbidding  one 
another.  Kach  seeks  popularity  by  promising  more  than  his  op}K)nent 
has  promised,  as  wc  have  lately  seen.  And  then^  as  divisions 
in  L'arliament  show  us,  the  traditional  loyally  to  leaders  override* 
questions  couccrning  the  intrinsic  propriety  of  projtosrd  measures. 
Representatives  are  unconscientious  enough  to  vote  fur  Jlilts  which 
tbcy  regard  is  essentially  wrong  iu  principle,  because  party-uecds 
and  regard  for  the  next  election  demand  it.  yVnd  thus  a  vicious 
policy  is  strengthened  even  by  those  who  see  its  vicionsncss.  * 

^Icauwhile  there  goes  on  out-of-doora  an  active  propaganda  to 
which  all  tliesc  infinences  aro  ancillary.  Communistic  thcories>. 
I>artially   indorsed    by  one  Act    of   Parliament  after   another,  and 
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tacilly  if  not  arowedlv  favoured  by  uamcroiis  public  men  seeking 
•upporters,  ftre  bfting  advocated  more  and  more  vociferously  under 
ODC  or  other  form  by  popular  leaders,  and  urged  on  by  organized 
societies.  There  is  the  movement  for  land-uatioikalization  which, 
aiming  at  a  system  of  land-tenure  equitable  in' the  abstract,  'm,  as  all 
the  world  knows,  pressed  by  Mr.  George  and  his  friends  with  avowed 
disregard  for  the  just  claims  of  existing  owners,  and  as  the  basis  of  a 
scheme  going  more -than  halfway  to  State-communium.  Aud  then 
there  is  the  thorough-going  Democratic  Federation  of  Mr.  Hyndman 
and  his  miherents.  We  are  told  by  them  that  "  the  handful  of 
marauders  who  now  hold  possession  [of  the  land]  have  and  can  have 
DO  right  save  brute  force  agaiu.>*t  the  teus  of  millions  whom  they 
wrong."  They  exclaim  against  "  the  shareholders  who  have  been 
allowed  to  lay  hands  upon  (I)  our  great  railway  communications.''' 
They  condemn  "  above  all,  tlie  active  capitalist  class^  the  loan- 
moDgcrs,  the  farmers,  the  mine-exploiters,  the  contractors,  the 
tniddlc-mcn,  the  factory-lords— these,  the  modern  slave-drivers"  who 
exact  "  more  and  yet  more  surplus  value  out  of  the  wage-slaves 
whom  they  employ."  And  they  think  it  "  high  time"  that  trade 
should  be  "  removed  from  the  control  of  individual  greetl."* 

It  remains  to  point  out  that  the  tendencies  thns  variously 
displayed,  are  being  strengthened  by  press -advocacy,  daily  more 
pronounced.  Journalists,  always  chary  of  saying  that  which  is 
distasteful  to  their  readers,  arc  some  of  them  goiag  with  the  stream 
and  adding  to  its  force.  Legislative  meddlings  which  they  would 
once  have  condemned  they  now  pass  in  silence,  if  they  do  not  advocate 
tbcm;  aud  they  speak  of  laissez-faire  as  an  exploded  doctrine. 
**  People  are  no  longer  frightened  at  the  thought  of  socialism,"  is  the 
statement  which  meets  us  one  day.  On  another  day,  a  town  which 
does  not  adopt  the  Free  Libraries  Act  is  sneered  at  as  being  alarmed 
bra  measure  bo  moderately  communistic.  And  then,  along  with 
editorial  assertions  that  this  economic  evolution  is  coming  and  must 
be  accepted,  there  is  prominence  given  to  the  contributions  of  its 
advocates.  Meanwhile  those  who  regard  the  recent  course  of  legisla- 
tion as  disastrous,  and  see  that  its  future  course  is  likely  to  be  still 
more  disastrous,  arc  being  reduced  to  silence  by  the  belief  that  it  is 
useless  to  reason  with  people  in  a  state  of  political  intoxication. 

See  then  the  many  concurrent  causes  which  threaten  continually 
to  accelerate  the  transformation  now  going  on.  There  is  that  spread 
of  regnlatiou  caused  by  following  precedents,  which  become  the  more 
authoritative  the  further  the  policy  is  carried.  There  is  that 
increasing  need  for  admioistrative  compulsions  and  restraints  which 
results  from  the  tmforcsccn  evils  and  shortcomings  of  preceding 
compulsions    and    restraints.      Moreover,    every    additional    Statc- 
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iaterfcrcnco  strengthens  tbe  tacit  asaumption  that  it  is  tho  duty  of 
tbL-  State  to  deal  with  all  evils  aad  secure  all  benefits.  lucreaaing 
power  of  a  growiag  adniitiiatrativc  org-jaizatiou  ia  accompanied  by 
decreasing  power  of  the  rest  of  the  society  to  resist  its  further  growth 
and  control.  The  multiplication  of  careers  opened  by  a  developing 
bureaucracy,  tempts  members  of  the  classes  reg^ulatcd  by  it  to  favour 
its  extension,  as  adding  to  the  cbaueca  of  safe  and  respectable  places 
fur  their  relatives.  The  people  at  lurge,  led  to  look  on  benefits 
received  through  public  agencies  as  gratis  beneBCs^  have  their  hope* 
continually  excitt^d  by  the  prospects  of  more.  A  spreading  cdacation, 
furlliering  the  diffusion  of  pleasing  errors  rather  than  of  stem 
truths,  renders  such  hopes  both  stronger  and  more  general  Worse 
still,  snch  liojics  arc  ministered  to  by  candidates  for  public  choice 
to  augment  their  chances  of  success ;  and  leading  stniesmen,  in 
pursuit  of  party  end;*,  bid  for  popular  favour  by  countenancing 
them.  Getting  repeated  justifications  from  new  laws  harmonizing 
with  their  doctrincK,  political  enthusiasts  and  unwise  philanthropists 
push  their  agitations  with  groniug  couHdencc  and  success.  Jour- 
nalism, ever  responsive  to  popular  opiniou,  daily  strengthens  it  by 
giving  it  voice;  while  counter-opinion^  more  and  more  discooraged, 
finds  little  utterance. 

Thus  inflacnces  of  various  kinds  conspire  to  increase  corporate 
action  and  decrease  individual  action.  And  the  change  is  being  on 
all  sides  aided  by  schemers,  each  of  whom  thinks  only  of  his  pet 
project  and  not  at  all  of  the  general  re-ore'^nizatioa  which  his,  joined 
with  others  such,  are  working  out.  It  is  said  that  tbe  French 
Revolution  devoured  its  own  children.  Here  an  analogous  catastrophe 
aeems  not  unlikely.  The  numerous  socialistic  changes  made  by 
Act  of  Parliament,  joined  with  the  numerous  others  presently  to  be 
tnadcj  will  hy-aml-by  be  all  merged  in  State- Social  ism— swallowed  in 
the  vast  wa\^  which  they  have  little  by  little  raised. 


"  But  why  is  this  change  described  as  '  the  coming  slavery'  f*  is 
a  qucstiuu  which  many  will  stilt  ask.  The  reply  is  simple.  Ail 
socialism  involves  slavery. 

What  is  essential  to  the  idea  of  a  slave  ?  We  primarily  think  of 
him  as  one  who  is  owned  by  another.  To  be  more  than  nominal, 
however,  the  ownership  must  be  shovn  by  control  of  the  slave's 
actions— -a  control  which  is  habitually  for  the  benefit  of  the  coo- 
troller.  That  vhieli  fundamentally  distinguishes  the  slave  is  that  he 
labours  under  coercion  to  satisfy  miothcr^s  desires.  Tlic  relation 
admits  uf  sundry  gradations.  Kemembcring  (hut  origiually  the 
slave  is  a  prisoner  whose  life  is  at  the  mercy  of  his  captor,  it 
suffices  here  to  note  that  there  is  a  harsh  form  of  slavery  in  which, 
treated    as   an  animal,  he  has  to  expend  hia  entire  ell'urt  fur   his 
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owner's  adirantagc.  Uuder  a  system  leas  harsli,  though  occupied 
chiefly  ia  working  for  lii$  owner,  he  is  allowed  a  Kliurt  time  in 
vhich  to  work  for  himself,  and  some  ground  on  which  to  gron* 
extra  food.  A  further  amelioratioa  gives  him  power  to  sell  the 
produce  of  \m  jdot  aud  keep  the  proceeds.  Then  wc  eumc  to 
the  still  more  moderatfid  form  which  commonly  arises  where, 
having  heeu  a  free  man  working  on  his  own  land,  conquest  turns  him 
into  what  wc  dt:itiugui»h  as  a  serf;  aud  he  hait  to  give  to  his  owner 
each  year  a  fixed  amouut  of  labour  or  produce,  or  both  :  retaining 
the  rest  himself.  Finally,  in  some  cases,  as  in  Russia  until  recently, 
he  is  allowed  to  leave  his  owner's  estate  and  work  or  trade  for  him- 
self eUewhcrc,  under  the  condition  that  he  dhall  pay  au  annual  sum. 
What  h  it  which,  in  these  cases,  Icails  us  to  qualify  our  conception  of 
the  slavery  as  more  or  less  severe?  Etridently  the  greater  or 
smaller  extent  to  which  effort  is  compulsorily  cx[>cnded  for  the  benefit 
of  another  instead  of  for  self-bcncfic.  If  all  the  slave's  labour  is  for 
his  owner  the  slavery  is  heavy,  and  if  but  little  it  is  light.  Take 
now  a  further  step.  Sup[>o^  an  owner  dies  aud  his  estate  with  its 
alavcs  comes  into  the  hands  of  trustees,  or  suppose  the  estate  and 
everything  on  it  to  be  bought  by  a  company;  is  the  conditiou  of  the 
slave  any  the  better  if  the  amount  of  his  compulsory  labour  remains 
tlie  same  ?  Suppose  that  for  a  company  we  substitute  the  community ; 
doc3  it  make  any  difference  tu  the  slave  if  the  time  he  has  to  work 
for  others  is  as  great,  and  the  time  left  fur  himself  is  as  small,  as 
before?  The  essential  question  is — Hov  much  is  he  compelled  to 
labour  for  other  benefit  than  his  own,  aud  how  much  he  can  labour 
for  his  own  benefit  V  The  degree  of  his  slavery  varies  according  to 
tlie  ratio  between  that  which  he  is  forced  to  yield  up  aud  that  which 
hvs  is  allowed  to  retain ;  and  it  matters  nut  whether  his  master  is  a 
single  person  or  a  society.  If,  withont  option,  he  has  to  labour  for  the 
society  and  receives  from  the  general  stock  such  portion  as  the  society 
awanls  him,  he  becomes  a  slave  to  tho  society.  Socialistic  arrangc- 
menta  necessitate  an  enslavement  of  this  kind;  and  towards  such  aa 
enslavement  many  recent  measures,  and  still  more  the  measures 
advocated,  are  carrying  us.  Let  us  observe,  first,  their  proximate 
cfl'eetji,  and  tlien  their  ultimate  effects. 

The  policy  initiated  by  tlie  Industrial  Dwellings  Acts  admits  of 
devclopracut,  and  will  develop.  Where  municipal  bodies  turn  house- 
builders,  they  inevitably  lower  the  values  of  houses  otherwise  built, 
and  check  the  supply  of  more.  Every  dictation,  respecting  modes  of 
building  and  conveniences  to  be  provided  diminishes  the  builder's 
profit,  and  prompts  him  to  use  his  capital  where  the  profit  i&  nut 
thns  diminished.  So,  too,  the  owner,  already  finding  that  small  houses 
entail  much  labour  aud  many  losses,  already  subject  to  troubles  of 
iusjicction  and  interference,  aud  to  consequent  costs,  aud  having  his 
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property  daily  rendered  a  more  undesirable  iavcstincnt,  is  promptcrl 
to  Bell ;  and  as  buyers  are  for  like  reasons  deterred^  he  has  to  sell  at 
a  loss.  And  now  these  s till-multiply iDg  regulations,  endiog,  it  may 
be,  as  Ijonl  Grey  proposes,  in  one  requiring  the  owner  to  maintain 
the  Baluhrity  of  his  houses  by  cricting  dirty  tenants,  and  thus  add- 
iDg  to  his  other  responsibilities  that  of  inspector  of  nuisances,  must 
further  prompt  sales  atid  further  deter  purchasers — so  necessitating 
greater  depreciation.  What  must  happen  ?  The  multiplication  of 
houscf),  and  especially  small  houses,  being  increasingly  checked,  there 
must  come  an  increasing  demand  upt)n  the  local  authority  to  make 
up  for  the  dcScient  aupply.  More  and  more,  the  municijKil  or  kindred 
body  will  hare  to  build  houses,  or  to  purchase  houses  rendered 
unsaleable  to  prirate  persons  in  the  way  shown :  houses  which, 
greatly  lowered  in  value  as  they  must  become,  it  will,  in  many  cases, 
pay  to  buy  rather  than  to  build  new  ones.  Nay,  this  process  must 
work  in  a  double  way  ;  since  erery  entailed  increase  of  local  taxation 
still  further  depreciates  property.*  And  then,  when  in  towns  this 
process  has  gone  so  frir  xs  to  make  the  local  authority  the  chief 
owner  of  houses,  there  will  be  a  good  precedent  for  publicly 
providing  houses  for  the  rur.d  population,  as  proposed  in  the  Radical 
programroc,t  and  as  urged  by  the  Deraocratic  Federation,  which  insists 
on  "  the  compulsory  construction  of  healthy  artisans'  and  o^:ricultural 
laliourers*  dwellings  in  proportion  to  the  popnlatinn."  Manifestly, 
the  tendency  of  that  which  has  been  done,  is  being  done,  and  is 
presently  to  be  done,  is  to  approach  the  socialistic  ideal  in  which 
the  community  is  sole  house- proprietor. 

Suehj  too,  must  be  the  effect  of  the  daily  growing  policy  on  the 
tenure  and  ntili2atiou  of  the  land.  iSIorc^  numerous  public  benefits, 
to  be  achieved  by  more  numerous  public  agencies,  at  the  cost  of  aug- 
mented public  burdens,  must  increasingly  deduct  from  the  returns  on 
land ;  until,  as  Uic  depreciation  in  value  becomes  greater  and  greater, 
the  resistance  to  change  of  tennre  becomes  less  and  less.  Already, 
CIS  every  one  knows,  there  is  in  many  places  difficulty  in  obtaining 
tenants,  even  at  greatly  reduced  rents ;  and  land  of  inferior  fertility 
in  some  cases  lies  idle,  or  when  farmed  by  the  owner  :s  often  farmeil 
at  a  loss.  Clearly  the  margin  of  profit  on  capital  invested  in  land  is 
not  such  that  taxes,  local   and  general,  can   be  greatly  raised  to 

*  If  ftny  one  ttiiaka  Bucb  fears  are  grnamlk-M  let  him  odutomnlato  Ibo  fact  Utft  rmtii 
1867-S  to  ISSO  I,  otirxnntial  locnlcxiwnditurv  furtli«  Tuile^l  KingOom  hu  grown  from 
£36,132,S.'Utoi:(Nt,276.'J!^3-.  and  that  diinn^ftbc  same  tSyeara  llifiinnniDi|ialex|>0iu]ituro 
in  Engliui']  and  Walf-e  Alone,  boa  grown  from  13  millioiu  to^O  millionBa  year!  How  the 
inoTMM of  pabhc  burdCDs  will  Jom  with  oth<rciuwjiDbriDgtngalmat]mblicovD«rahip, 
it  BhoWD  by  a  Rtatement  rBftd<^  by  Mr.  W.  lUthboue,  M.P.,  to  which  my  attcnlian  liu 
been  draws  aince  th«  sbm-e  paragraph  wu  in  typo  Mv  uys.  "within  my  own  vz^- 
rienoe,  local  tax;ition  in  New  York  niui  na«n  ia-ia  I2>.  (U.  |>er  c«ot.  u*  £2  1*2'  liri  |i>tr 
oeot.  on  tliG  cApiUl  of  iu  citizvua — a  charge  which  would  more  ibaa  aWirb  tlr  wholi 
ioeome  of  an  avariipa  Ktif;liiih  landlord  " — Ni»fUtutK  C^jt/itry,  Ktbnuuy,  1SS3< 

t  Fvmiis,hU>i  Sirriai,  Nyvwntwr,  1883.  t»P-  6iy-20. 
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support  extended  public  administrations,  withont  an  absorption  of  it 
wliich  will  prompt  owners  to  st:]l,  aud  make  the  l}est  of  what  reduced 
price  tbcy  can  get  by  emigrating  aud  buying  land  not  subject  to 
heavy  burdens;  as,  indeed,  some  arc  now  doing.  This  process,  carried 
far,  must  have  the  result  of  throwing  inferior  laud  out  of  cultivation  ; 
after  which  there  will  be  raised  more  generally  the  demand  raaile  by 
Mr.  Arch,  who,  addressing  the  Radical  Association  of  Brighton 
lately,  and  contending  that  exiittiug  laudlordti  do  not  make  their 
land  adequately  productive  for  the  pnblic  benefit,  said  "  he  should 
like  the  present  Government  to  pass  a  Compulsory  Caltivation  Bill  :" 
an  applauded  proposal  which  he  justified  by  instancing  compulsory 
vaccination  (thus  illustrating  the  influence  of  precedent).  ^Vnd  this 
demand  will  be  pressed,  not  only  by  the  need  for  making  the  land 
productive,  but  also  by  the  need  for  employing  the  rural  population. 
After  the  Government  baa  extended  the  practice  of  hiring  the  uuem- 
ployed  to  work  on  desci*ted  lands,  or  lands  acquired  at  nominal 
prices,  there  will  be  reached  a  stage  whence  there  is  but  a  small 
further  step  to  that  arrangement  which,  in  the  programme  of  the 
Democratic  Federation,  is  to  follow  nationalization  of  the  land — 
the  "  orgauizatiuu  of  agricuttural  aud  industrial  armies  under  State 
control  on  co-operative  principles." 

Tf  any  one  doubts  that  such  a  revolution  may  be  so  reached,  facts 
may  be  cited  to  show  its  likelihooil.  In  Gaul,  during  the  decline  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  "  so  numerous  were  the  receivers  in  comparison 
with  the  pavers,  and  hu  enormous  the  weight  of  taxation,  that  the 
labourer  broke  down,  the  plains  became  deserts,  and  woods  grew 
where  the  plough  had  been."*  In  like  manner,  when  the  French 
Revolution  was  approaching,  the  public  burdens  had  become  such 
that  many  farms  remained  uncultivated  and  many  were  deserted  :  one- 
quarter  of  the  soil  was  absolutely  lying  waste  ;  and  in  some  provinces 
one-half  was  in  heath. t  Nor  have  we  been  without  incidents  of  a 
kindred  nature  at  home.  Besides  the  facts  that  under  the  old  Poor- 
Lav  the  rates  had  in  some  parishes  risen  to  half  the  rental,  and  that 
in  various  places  farms  were  lying  uncultivated,  there  is  the  fact  that 
in  one  case  the  rates  liad  absorbed  the  whole  proceeds  of  the  soil. 

At  Cholesfaury,  in  Buckinghamshire,  in  1832,  the  poor-rate  "suddenly 
ceased  iu  coasequence  of  the  impossibility  to  cantinue  its  collection,  llm  land- 
lords having  given  up  their  rents,  the  farmers  their  tenancies, and  the  clerg}- 
mwi  his  glebe  and  his  titliea.  Tlie  clergymaa,  Mr.  Jeston,  stales  that  m 
October,  It>32,  thif  parisli  oQicors  threw  up  their  books,  and  Uie  poor  assembled 
in  a  body  before  his  door  while  he  was  in  bed,  asking  for  advice  and  (olA. 
Partly  from  his  own  small  means,  partly  from  the  charity  of  uoigliboiirs,  and 
partly  by  rates  in  uid,  imposed  on  the  neighbouruig  parishes,  they  were  for 
some  time  supported."* 

*  "L«tant"     D«  M.  Peraeout.  cc,  7,  23. 

•f  TAiaa,  "  L'Anoten  R^^iiDe.''  |>p.  .tS7-d  \Si\  the  Eogliah  Tr&iulBtioo). 
t  "  Ht:[K>rt  of  C<?nituiuioD«ra  lor  laqniry  into  the  Administratioi)  and    Pncticnl 
Opentioa  of  tbe  Poor  Iawk,"  [>.  .17.    February  20,  l!:(34. 
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The  Comroissionors  &dd  that  "  the  benerolent  rector  recommends  that 
the  whole  of  the  laud  should  be  divided  among  the  abltybodied 
paupers  :'-*  hoping  that  after  help  afibrded  for  two  yean,  they  might  be 
able  to  maiatain  themselves.  These  facts,  giving  colour  to  the  pro- 
phecy made  in  Varliamcut  that  coutinuance  of  tlie  old  Poor-Law  for 
another  thirty  yean  would  throw  the  land  out  of  cultlTatiun,  clearly 
show  that  increase  of  public  burdens  may  end  in  forced  cultivation 
under  public  control. 

Then,  again,  comes  State- ownership  of  railways.  Already  this 
exists  to  a  large  extent  on  the  Continent.  Already  we  have  had  here 
a  few  years  ago  loud  advocacy  of  it.  And  now  the  cry,  which  was 
raised  by  sundry  politicians  and  publicists,  is  taken  up  afresh  by  tho 
Democratic  Federation,  which  proposes  **  State-approprintion  of  rail- 
ways, with  or  without  compcnsatiou."  Evidently,  pressure  from  above 
joined  by  pressure  from  below,  is  likely  to  effect  this  change  dictated 
by  the  policy  everywhere  spreading;  and  with  it  must  come  maay 
attendant  changes.  For  railway-proprietors,  at  first  owners  and 
workers  of  railways  only,  have  become  masters  of  numerous 
businesses  directly  or  iudircclly  connected  with  railways ;  and  these 
will  have  to  be  purchased  by  Government  when  the  railwaj-s  are 
purchased.  Already  exclusive  carrier  of  letters^  exclusive  trans- 
mitter of  telegrams,  and  on  the  way  to  become  exclusive  carrier  of 
parcels,  the  State  will  not  only  be  exclusive  carrier  of  passengers, 
goods,  and  minerals,  but  will  add  to  its  present  various  trades  many 
other  trades.  Even  now,  besides  erecting  its  naval  and  military 
establishmenta  and  building  harboars,  docks,  breakwaters,  &c.,  it 
docs  the  work  of  ship-builder,  cannon-founder,  small-arms  maker, 
manufactnrer  of  ammunition,  army-clothier  and  bootmaker;  and  when 
the  railways  have  been  appropriated  "  with  or  without  compensation," 
aa  the  Democratic  Fcderationists  say,  it  will  have  to  become 
locomotivc-cugiue-builder,  carriage-maker,  tarpaulin  ^d  grease 
manufacturer,  passenger- vessel  owner,  coal-miner,  stonc-quarrier, 
omnibns  proprietor^  &c.  Meanwhile  its  local  lieutenants,  the  muni- 
cipal governments,  already  in  many  places  suppliers  of  water, 
gas-makers,  owners  and  workers  of  tramways,  proprietom  of  baths, 
will  doubtless  have  undertaken  various  other  businesses.  And 
when  the  State,  directly  or  by  proxy,  has  thus  como  into  possession 
of,  or  has  established,  numerous  concerns  for  wholesale  prodaetion 
and  for  wholesale  distribution,  there  will  be  good*  precedents  for 
extending  ita  function  to  retail  distribution :  following  sach  an 
example,  say,  as  is  offered  by  the  French  Government,  which  has  long 
been  a  retail  tobacconist. 

Endently  then,  the  changes  made,  the  changes  in  progressj  and 
the  changes  urged,  are  carrying  us  not  only  towards  State-ownenhip 
of  land  and  dwellings  and  means  of  communicatioDi  all  to  beadminis- 
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tcred  KnA  worked  by  State-agents,  bnt  towards  Statcnsurpation  of  all 
industries ;  the  private  forms  of  vbicli,  diaadvautagcd  more  aod  more 
in  competition  with  the  State,  which  can  arrange  everything  for  its 
own  convenience,  will  more  and  more  die  away ;  just  as  many  volun- 
tary schools  have,  iu  presence  of  Board- schools.  And  so  will  be 
brought  about  the  desired  ideal  of  the  socialists. 


And  now  when  there  has  been  reached  this  desired  ideal,  which 
"practical"  politicians  are  helping  socialiata  to  reach,  and  which 
is  BO  tempting  on  that  bright  side  whicb  socialists  contemplatej 
what  must  be  the  accompaQying  shady  side  which  they  do  not  con- 
template? It  is  a  matter  of  common  remark,  often  made  when  a 
marriage  is  impending,  that  those  possessed  by  strong  hopes 
habitually  dwell  on  the  promised  pleasures  and  think  nothing  of  the 
accompanying  pains.  A  fiirther  exemplification  of  this  truth  is 
supplied  by  tlicac  political  enthusiasts  and  fanatical  revolutionists. 
Impressed  with  the  miseries  existing  under  our  present  social  arrange- 
ments, and  not  regarding  these  miseries  as  caused  by  the  ill-working 
of  a  human  nature  but  partially  adapted  to  the  social  state,  they 
imagine  them  to  be  forthwith  curable  by  this  or  that  re-arrangement. 
Yet,  even  did  their  plans  succeed  it  could  only  be  by  substituting  one 
kind  of  evil  for  another.  A  little  dcUbcratc  thought  would  show 
that  tinder  their  proposed  arrangements  their  liberties  must  be 
surrendered  in  proportion  as  their  material  welfares  were  cored  for. 

For  no  form  of  co-operation,  smalt  or  great,  can  be  carried  on 
without  regulation,  and  an  implied  submission  to  the  regulating 
agencies.  Kven  ouc  of  tlicir  own  orgauizatious  for  cflcctiug  social 
changes  yields  the  proof.  It  is  compelled  to  have  its  councils,  its 
local  and  general  oflicers,  its  authoritative  leaders,  who  must  be 
obeyed  under  penalty  of  cunfuHion  and  failure.  And  the  experience 
of  those  who  are  loudest  in  their  advocacy  of  a  new  social  order 
under  the  paternal  coutrol  of  a  Government,  shows  that  even  iu 
private  voluntarily-formed  societies  the  power  of  the  regulative 
organization  becomes  great,  if  not  irresistible  :  often,  iudeedj  causing 
grumbling  and  restiveness  among  those  controlled.  Trades  Unions, 
which  carry  on  a  kind  of  industrial  war  in  defence  of  workers'  interests 
ver»ug  employers'  interests,  ilnd  that  sulranlination  almost  military 
in  its  strictness  is  needful  to  secure  efficient  action;  for  divided 
councils  prove  fatal  to  success.  And  even  in  bodies  of  co-operators, 
formed  for  carrying  on  manufacturing  or  distributing  businesses,  and 
not  needing  that  obedience  to  leaders  which  is  required  where  the 
aims  are  offensive  or  defensive,  it  is  still  found  that  the  adminis- 
trative agency  acquires  so  great  a  power  that  there  arise  complaints 
about  "the  tyranny  of  organization."  Judge  then  what  must 
b^pen  wheOi  instead  of  combinations  small,  local  and  roluntaxy, 
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to  which  men  may  belong  or  not  as  they  please,  we  hove  a 
national  combinattuu  in  which  each  citizen  fiiidH  Uimsclf  incorpo- 
rated, and  from  which  be  cannot  separate  himself  without  leaving 
the  country.  Judge  what  must  under  Huch  conditions  become  the 
power  of  ft  graduated  and  centralized  oflicialism,  holding  in  its  bauds 
the  resources  of  the  community,  and  having  behind  it  whatever 
amount  of  force  it  fluds  requisite  to  carry  out  its  decrees  and  mam- 
tain  what  it  calls  order.  Well  may  a  Prince  Bismarck  display 
leanings  toward  State-socialism. 

And  then  after  recognizing,  as  they  mu!»t  if  they  think  out  their 
scheme,  the  power  possessed  by  the  regulative  agency  iu  the  new 
social  system  so  temptingly  pictured^  let  its  advocates  ask  themselves 
to  what  end  this  power  must  be  used.  Not  dwelling  exclusively^  aa 
they  habitually  do,  on  ihe  material  well-being  and  the  mental  grati- 
fications to  be  provided  for  them  by  a  beneficent  ad  minis  tration^  let 
them  dwell  a  little  on  the  price  to  be  paid.  The  officials  cannot 
create  the  needful  supplies  :  they  can  bnt  distribute  among  individuals 
that  which  the  individuals  have  joined  to  produce.  If  the  public 
agency  is  required  to  provide  for  them,  it  must  reciprocally  require 
them  to  furnish  the  means.  There  cannot  be,  as  under  our 
existing  system^  agreement  between  employer  and  employed — this 
the  scheme  excludes.  There  must  in  place  of  it  be  command  by 
local  authorities  over  workers,  and  acceptance  by  the  workers  of 
that  which  the  authorities  assign  to  them.  And  this,  indeed,  is  the 
arrangement  distinctly,  but  as  it  would  seem  inadvertently,  pointed 
to  by  the  membcw  of  the  Democratic  federation.  For  they  pro- 
pose that  production  should  be  carried  on  by  "  agricultural  and 
industrial  armie9  under  State  control :"  apparently  not  rcmcmbeiing 
that  armies  pre-supposc  grades  of  ofHccrs,  by  whom  obedience  would 
have  to  be  insisted  upon,  since  otherwise  neither  order  nor  efficient 
work  could  be  ensured.  So  that  each  vould  stand  toward  the 
goveruiug  agency  in  the  relation  uf  slave  to  master. 

"  But  the  governing  agency  would  be  a  master  which  he  and 
others  made  and  kept  constantly  iu  check,  and  one  which  therefore 
would  not  control  him  or  others  more  than  was  needful  fur  the 
benefit  of  each  and  all," 

To  which  reply  the  first  rejoinder  is  that,  even  if  so,  each  member 
of  the  community  as  an  individual  would  be  a  slave  to  the  com- 
mnuity  as  a  whole.  Such  a  relation  has  habitually  existed  in  militant 
communities,  even  under  quasi-popular  forms  of  government.  In 
ancient  Greece  the  accepted  priuciple  was  that  the  citizen  belonged 
neither  to  himself  nor  to  his  family,  but  belonged  to  his  ci^— 
the  city  being  with  the  Greek  equivalent  to  the  community.  And 
this  doctrine,  proper  to  a  state  of  constant  warfare,  is  a  doctrine 
which  socialism  unawares  re-introduces  into  a  state  intended  to  bo 
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purely  indafttrial.  The  services  of  each  wltl  belong  to  the  aggregate 
of  all ;  and  for  these  »erviceSj  such  returns  will  be  ^rea  as  the 
authorities  thiuk  proper.  So  that  even  if  the  adroiin>itratioa  is  of 
the  beneficent  kind  intended  to  be  secured,  slavery,  however  milJ, 
must  be  the  outcome  of  the  arraDgcmeut. 

A  second  rejoinder  is  that  the  administration  vill  presently  become 
not  of  the  iutcndcd  kind,  aud  that  tlic  slavery  will  not  be  mild.  The 
socialist  speculation  is  vitiated  by  an  assumption  like  that  which  viti- 
ates the  speculations  of  the  '*  practical"  politician.  It  is  assumed  that 
officialism  will  work  as  it  is  intended  to  work,  which  it  never  doe?. 
The  machinery  of  Communism,  like  existing  social  machinery,  has 
to  be  framed  out  uf  existing  human  nature;  and  the  defects  uf 
existing  human  nature  will  generate  in  the  one  the  same  evils  as 
in  the  other.  The  love  of  power,  the  selfishness,  the  injustice,  the 
untruthfulness,  which  often  in  comparatively  short  times  bring  private 
organizations  to  disaster,  will  inevitably,  where  their  eftecis  accu- 
mulate from  generation  to  generation,  work  evils  far  greater  and 
less  rcmcdialde  :  since  vast  and  complex  and  possessed  of  all  the 
resources,  the  administrative  organization  once  developed  and  con- 
solidated must  become  irresistible.  Aud  if  there  needs  proof  that 
the  periodic  exercise  of  electoral  jwwcr  would  fail  to  prevent  this,  it 
suflices  to  instance  the  French  Government,  which,  purely  popular  in 
origin,  and  subject  from  time  to  time  to  popular  judgment,  neverthe- 
less tramples  on  the  freedom  of  citizens  to  an  extent  which  the 
Kuglisli  delegates  to  the  late  Trades  Unions  Congress  say  "is  a  disgrace 
to,  and  an  anomaly  in,  a  Republican  nation." 

The  final  result  would  be  a  revival  of  despotism.  A  disciplined 
army  of  civil  officials,  like  au  army  of  military  ofTicials,  gives  supreme 
power  to  its  head — a  power  which  has  often  led  to  usurpation,  as 
in  mediicval  Kurope  and  still  more  in  Japan — nay,  has  thus  so  led 
among  our  neighbours,  within  our  own  times.  The  recent  confessions 
of  M.  do  Maupas  have  shown  how  readily  a  constitutional  head, 
elected  and  trusted  by  the  whole  people,  may,  with  the  aid  of  a  few 
unscmpnlouB  confcdprates,  paralyze  the  representative  body  and  make 
himself  autocrat.  That  those  who  rose  to  power  in  a  socialistic  organi- 
zation would  not  scruple  to  cany  out  their  aims  at  all  costs,  we  have 
good  reason  for  concluding.  When  wc  find  that  shareholders  who, 
aometimes  gaining  but  often  losing,  have  made  that  railway-system 
by  which  national  prosperity  has  been  so  greatly  increased,  are 
spoken  of  by  the  council  of  the  Democratic  Federation  as  having 
"laid  hands"  on  the  means  of  communication,  we  may  infer  that 
those  who  directed  a  socialistic  administration  might  interpret  with 
extreme  perversity  the  claims  of  individuals  and  classes  under  tbeir 
control.  And  when,  further,  we  find  members  of  this  same  council 
urging  that  the  State  should  take  possession  of  the  railways,  "  with 
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or  vithout  compensation/'  ve  may  suspect  that  the  heads  of  the  idetl 
society  desired  would  bo  but  little  deterred  by  considerations  of  equity 
from  pursuing  whatever  policy  they  thought  needful :  a  policy  which 
would  always  \ie  one  identified  with  their  own  supremacy.  It  would 
need  but  a  war  with  an  adjacent  society^  or  some  internal  discontent 
demanding  forcible  suppression,  to  at  once  transforoi  a  socialistic 
administration  into  a  grinding  tyranny  like  that  of  ancient  Peru; 
under  wluch  the  mass  of  the  people,  controlled  by  grades  of  oUicialSj 
and  leading  lives  that  were  inspected  out-of-doors  and  in-doors, 
laboured  fur  the  support  of  the  oi^auizatiou  which  regulated  them, 
and  were  left  witli  bat  a  bare  subsistence  for  themselves.  And  then 
would  be  completely  revived,  under  a  different  form,  that  regime  of 
status — that  system  of  compulsory  co-operation,  the  decaying 
tradition  of  which  is  represented  by  the  old  Toryism  and  toward* 
which  the  new  Toryism  is  carrying  ua  back. 

"  But  wc  shall  be  on  our  guard  against  all  that — we  shall  take 
precautions  to  ward  off  such  disasters,"  will  doubtless  say  the 
euthusiasts.  Be  they  "  practical"  politicians  with  their  new  regula- 
tive measures,  or  communists  with  I  their  schemes  for  re-organixing 
labour,  the  answer  is  ever  the  same : — "  It  is  true  that  plans  of 
kindred  nature  have,  from  unforeseen  causes  and  adverse  accidents, 
or  the  misdeeds  of  those  concerned,  been  brought  to  failure  ;  but  this 
time  we  shall  profit  by  past  experieuccs  and  succeed."  There  seema 
no  getting  people  to  accept  the  truth,  which  nevertheless  is  con- 
spicuous enough,  that  the  welfare  of  a  society  and  the  justice  of  its 
arrangements  are  at  bottom  dependent  on  the  characters  of  its 
members;  and  that  improvement  in  neither  can  take  place  with- 
out that  improvement  in  character  which  results  from  carrying  on 
peaceful  [industry  under  the  restraints  imposed  by  an  orderly  social 
life.  The  belief,  not  ouly  of  the  socialists  but  also  of  those  so-called 
Liberals  who  are  diligently  preparing  the  way  fur  them,  is  that  by 
due  skill  an  ill-working  humanity  may  be  framed  into  wcll-working 
institutions.  It  is  a  delusion.  The  defective  natures  of  citizens  will 
show  themselves  in  the  b.id  acting  of  whatever  social  strnctnrc  they 
arc  arranged  into.  There  Is  no  political  alchemy  by  which  you  can 
get  golden  conduct  out  of  leaden  instincts. 

Hebbekt  Spk&'cbiu 
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SEVENTY  or  eighty  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  pledged 
to  plague  the  Govcrnmeut  uutil  they  get  "  Home  Rule" — such, 
we  are  assured^  will  be  the  situation  after  the  next  general  election. 
The  bye  clcctious  which  have  taken  place  in  Ireland  tend  to  confirm 
this  forecast.  If  we  may  judge  by  the  language  held  by  the  leaders 
of  the  movement,  it  bodes  no  good  to  Ireland  or  to  Britain.  Their 
tone  is  hostile  to  Imperial  interests.  They  reganl  us  as  "  foreigners," 
and  the  ultimate  goal  of  their  desire  seems  to  be  the  creation  of  a 
so-called  "  Free  Irish  Republic."  This  would  make  of  Ireland  a 
weak  little  State,  looking  for  an  alliance  with  others  than  its  nearest 
neighbours.  Among  its  own  people  it  could  not  hope  for  union,  for 
the  autagonism  between  the  North  aud  the  rest  of  the  country  is 
one  derived  from  difference  of  race,  accentuated  and  embittered  by 
difference  of  religion.  If  a  Republic  were  indeed  possible,  it  is 
probable  that  it  would  be  more  easily  founded  and  sustained  by 
Ulster,  should  its  people  desire  such  a  form  of  government.  But 
they  arc  emphatic  in  the  rejection  of  any  such  idea.  With  the 
majority  of  Irishmen,  in  whose  veins  Celtic  blood  predominates,  a 
Republican  form  is  the  least  likely  to  succeed  of  all  govemmcuts,  for 
the  Celt  likes  to  be  ruled  rather  by  an  indiridaal  tbau  by  a  party. 
Each  little  tribe  in  the  old  days  gave  obedience  to  a  king,  aud  the 
instinct  of  personal  authority  is  strong  among  them.  They  like  to 
worship  a  hcro,aud  it  may  bo  added  that  each  party  among  them  likes  to 
have  its  own  hero  to  adore.  A  strong  hand  is  what  they  understand, 
80  long  as  the  strong  hand  is  accompanied  by  a  kindly  heart.  Affec* 
tiouate,  impulsive  and  turbulent,  their  imagination  must  be  fed  and 
their  love  won,  while  their  respect  is  gained  by  the  strong  blows  of  the 
sword  of  justice  and  authority.    Apt  to  complaiu  against  all  govern- 
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ment,  we  must  discard  for  them  in  these  days  the  kind  of  authority 
to  vhich  their  wild  septs  nsed  to  submit — namely,  the  patriarchal 
rule  of  local  prinoes.  The  nearest  approach  to  this  would  be  the 
investment  in  provincial  assemblies  of  the  power  of  self-government, 
with  jurisdiction  over  those  matters  which  most  affect  the  commoa 
people:  the  tenure  of  land,  the  regulation  of  edncation,  and  the  support 
of  the  churches.  The  men  who  are  always  "  agiu  the  Government" 
would  then  vent  their  displeasure  in  changing  their  local  rulers — the 
blame  being  cast  on  them,  and  not  on  any  so-called  "alien  Govern- 
ment." It  is  obvious  that  no  Kmpirc  could  exist  which  would  allow 
its  provinces,  situated  within  two  hours*  distance  of  its  own  shores,  to 
Mtt  np  a  separate  independent  government.  Yet  such  is  the  demand 
of  the  leaders  of  the  so-called  "National"  Irish  Party.  They  desire 
secession  from  the  power  of  England,  and  their  thoughts  and  affec- 
tions are  turned  to  America,  with  which  country  they  would  prefer 
an  alliance  to  the  existing  bond  with  Britain.  Their  first  step  to 
entire  separation  is  the  demand  for  a  Parliament  to  meet  in  Dublin, 
representative  of  all  Irelaud,  so  that  further  agitation  may  be  carried 
on  by  the  united  voice  of  organized  secession,  speaking  through  a 
majority  which  would  vote  down  the  voice  of  Ulster. 

Such,  shortly  stated,  is  the  political  sttuntiou. 

The  inconvenience  and  more,  the  possible  peril  arising  from  it, 
can  hardly  be  too  strongly  stated.  It  means  that  the  votes  con- 
trolled by  "  the  Nationalists''  shall,  whenever  parties  are  more 
evenly  balanced  in  point  of  number,  control  the  situation.  It  is 
inevitable  that  parties  shall  woo  a  vote  which  can  exercise  so  much 
influence,  for  it  has  already  become  a  power.  Obstruction  of  debate, 
and  of  the  whole  busiocss  of  the  country,  may  effectively  bccarried  on 
in  spite  of  the  recent  re-arrangeracut  of  the  rules  of  the  House,  adopted 
with  a  view  to  the  suppression  of  such  practices.  When  forty  men 
arc  always  ready  to  stand  up  to  support  a  motion  of  adjournment, 
such  motions  will  be  made  over  and  over  again.  The  concessions 
hitherto  made  to  "  Irish  views"  have  in  no  sense  or  manner  modified 
the  hostility  of  the  representatives  of  three  of  the  Irish  provinces. 
Property  has  been  altered  by  putting  the  tenant  and  the  former 
landlord  into  a  forced  joint  partnership  iu  the  nominal  proprietorship 
of  the  soil.  The  Anglican  Established  Church  has  been  disestablished. 
Catholics  may  have  any  place  save  that  of  the  sovereign,  for  there  is 
no  position  open  to  a  subject  for  which  they  are  not  eligible.  Less 
taxation  is  exacted  from  Ireland  than  from  the  sister  kingdoitiB. 
Grants  to  relieve  her  poor,  and  to  encourage  the  prosecution  of  her 
fisheries,  and  to  execute  great  public  works  have  been  freely  made 
for  her  beuefit.  The  time  of  the  Legislature  has  been  taken  up  for 
the  consideration  of  her  affairs,  to  the  exclusion  of  matters  relating 
to  the  larger  and  more  important  sections  of  pupulatiou  elsewhere. 
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Tbc  priests  do  not  complaia  that  tlicir  religion  faaa  not  the  freest  scope. 
UuIcM  the  mere  fact  that  certain  Protestants  are  among  the  land- 
lioldiog  class  be  considered  antagonistic  to  the  interests  of  the 
Fapacjr,  there  is  no  sign  of  former  Protestant  domination.  Instead 
of  free  competition  being  allowed  to  determine  the  price  and  rent  of 
land,  Courts  have  been  established  to  fix  an  arbitrary  value  as  the 
rent  due  from  the  occupier  to  the  owner.  The  owners  have,  thcre- 
forej  ceased  to  make  improvements^  and  as  time  passes>  and  these 
are  made  by  the  tenant,  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  the  landlord  a» 
a  mere  rent  charger  is  certain  to  be  represented  as  a  grievance,  and 
the  land  which  was  liia,  and  has  l>ccn  by  one  act  divorced  from  his 
management,  will  by  another  become  the  property  of  one  only  of  the 
present  partners  in  its  possession.  Although  the  pressure  of  popula- 
tion on  the  resources  of  the  land  has  diminished,  and  the  produce  of 
the  soil  and  the  wealth  of  the  people  have  increased,  we  see  no  sign 
that  the  bitterness  among  thera  against  British  rule  is  lessened.  A 
legislature  already  overburdened  has  its  precious  time  taken  up 
ever  more  and  more  ia  liateuing  to  complaints  against  an  adminis- 
tration which  has  ceaselessly  eudeavoured  to  propitiate  Irish  senti- 
ment. One  of  its  miuistcrs  sent  to  carry  out  reforms,  and  himself 
full  of  zeal  in  the  cause  of  Irish  good  government,  has  been 
barbarously  munlered  on  the  ver)'  day  of  his  arrival  in  the  capital, 
and  the  ciccration  of  the  crime,  which  was  so  loudly  expressed  in 
England,  found  but  a  faint  echo  on  the  other  side  of  St.  George's 
Channel.  The  dissatisfaction  among  the  majority  of  the  people  is 
faithfully  reflected  by  their  representatives  at  Weatmiuster.  As  the 
numbers  of  [the  malcoutcnts  become  greater,  so  does  their  Parlia- 
mentary organization  become  more  serried  and  more  formidable. 
When  argument  has  been  exhausted,  and  pretexts  of  delay  are  put 
forward  to  waste  time,  embarrass  the  Government,  annoy  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  throw  ridicule  on  Parliamentary  machinery,  a 
■trong  force  of  Irish  members  bent  on  obstruction  becomes  a 
formidable  engine.  The  contest  becomes  a  pliytiicul  one,  for  relays 
of  members  liavc  to  be  organized  to  maintain  debate  and  motions 
for  adjournment,  and  these  objects  can  and  will  be  effected  when 
there  arc  a  sufficient  number  to  carry  on  the  wordy  war,  and  to 
spend  the  night  in  the  perambulatory  labour  of  defiling  into  the 
lobbies  to  count  votes  on  the  divisions.  It  requires  little  prescience 
to  see  that  if  "  the  steam  can  be  kept  np"  iu  Ireland,  the  nuisance 
will  become  almost  intolerable  in  the  Commons.  And  there  n 
nothing  to  prevent  the  "  steam  being  kept  np."  There  arc  millions 
of  Irishmen  and  of  their  descendants  in  America,  who  fancy  that  the 
State  sovereignty  there  in  existence  might  be  transplanted  to  Ireland. 
There  are  hundreds  of  thousands  who  would  justify  any  attempt, 
made  with   any   weapons,  to   separate  Ireland  from  what  they  ftxc 
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pleased  to  call  the  £nglish  yoke.  This  wide-spread  sympathy  bean 
material  fruit.  There  is  hardly  a  populous  town  in  the  United 
States  where  an  apjwal  for  funds  on  behalf  of  "  Irish  freedom"  ia 
uot  heartily  responded  to.  Although  time  after  time  subscribers  to 
*'  patriotic"  funds  have  seen  their  money  wasted  and  misapplied,  yet 
numbers  are  ever  ready  to  subscribe  again.  The  funds  are  never 
lacking  eveu  if  demanded  by  men  of  little  authority.  They  flow 
into  the  coffers  of  the  a^tators  whenever  any  one  of  note  amonjj 
them  solicits  assistance  from  the  American  Irishman.  In  the  moat 
remote  mining  villages  in  the  Rocky  Mountains^  I  ba%'e  heard  cheera 
given  for  the  Land  League  of  Ireland,  from  men  who  thought  that 
the  mere  presence  in  their  midst  of  a  stranger  who  happened  to  be 
a  British  official  was  a  sufficient  cause  to  make  them  show  their 
opinion.  In  the  large  citica  Irishmen  arc  regularly  brigaded  into 
societies,  with  a  view  of  giving  help>  countenance,  and  money  to  the 
efforts  of  their  brethren  at  home.  Even  murder  is  not  murder  if 
the  deed  be  committed  to  "  overthrow  landlordism."  We  may  look 
upon  it  as  a  certain  fact  that  it  is  impossible  nuder  present  conditions 
to  look  for  Irish  content,  and  that  the  seditions  will  increase  in 
numberj  and  will  be  sustained  at  home  and  from  abroad  by  the  con- 
tributions of  a  people  who  are  as  good  haters  as  they  arc  capable  of 
loving  their  chosen  chiefs ;  and  are  as  unscrupulous  in  their  means  of 
revenge  as  they  are  brave  in  open  confiict. 

Arc  we  to  rest  on  our  oars,  and  let  this  storm  go  on  increasing 
in  violence  around  us,  or  are  there  some  hints  which  we  may  use  to 
show  us  hhow  to  throw  oil  on  the  troubled  waters  ?  The  inconve- 
nience is  great  as  it  is.  Do  we  wish  for  ever  to  he  obliged  to  hold 
the  whip  of  coercion  over  the  sister  island  ?  Bo  we  desire  that  our 
army  be  permanently  weakened  by  the  detachment  of  20,000  to 
30,000  men  for  duty  in  Ireland  ? 

Let  us  examine  what  the  ultra  "  Home  Rule"  claims  are,  and 
why  they  are  inadmissible  by  any  Government  composed  of  rational 
rulers. 

The  conquest  of  Ireland  has  never  been  complete.  Wo  hare 
dethroned  her  petty  kings,  we  have  established  families  in  their 
possessions.  Wc  have  spread  the  Knglish  language,  so  that  the 
knowledge  of  Erse  is  less  in  Ireland  than  in  Scotland.  Our  system 
of  law,  our  mimicipal  institutions,  our  local  government,  are  in  every 
district  in  Ireland  the  counterpart  of  what  they  are  in  England.  Nor 
are  these  complained  of  by  the  Irish  people,  'llicy  understand  them» 
and  they  scarcely  know  that  they  are  not  native  to  the  soil.  The 
peasantry  and  the  young  townsmen  are  not  averse  to  sernng  in  the 
army  raised  for  our  common  defence,  and  moat  manfully  do  they  bear 
their  part  in  the  Imperial  wars.  "Vet  we  cannot  say  that  wc  have 
conquered  the  affections  of  the  Irish,  for  whenever  men  among  them 
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arise  to  speak  against  oar  rule  they  are  heard  eagerly,  and  references 
to  their  former  state^  whose  "  History"  is  little  else  but  fancy,  con- 
fusion and  crime,  relieved  only  by  tlic  Icaruing  and  piety  of  the  early 
Christian  priesthood,  are  sufficient  to  make  thorn  demand  any  change 
vhich  it  may  suit  the  agitator  of  the  day  to  propose.  Each  Iriahmaa 
knows  that  as  loug  as  his  country  is  politically  united  to  the  Empire, 
he  may  fill  any  position  of  honour.  Uo  may,  as  Prime  Minister,  be 
the  virtual  Sovereign.  He  may  command  the  armies.  The  English 
Bar  is  open  to  him.  In  every  profession,  in  every  colony,  he  may  see 
countrymen  of  his  own  wlio  have  risen,  as  he  may  rise,  to  fill  and 
adorn  the  highest  and  the  most  responsible  place  of  trust.  And  yet 
with  all  this  he  is,  as  a  rule,  unsatisfied.  The  cause  of  this  is  partly 
the  former  bad  treatment  Ireland  reccivc<l  at  the  hands  of  the 
English,  partly  the  poverty  of  the  country.  The  first  cause  can 
now  be  overlooked,  for  it  has  ceased  to  operate — the  English  being 
willing  and  anxious  to  gi\'e  Ireland  not  only  equal  but  most  favourable 
treatment.  The  second  cause  is  one  ivbich  will  last,  for  Ireland  is 
never  likely  to  become  a  richconntry;  but  it  may  be  possible  to  show 
Irishmen  that  it  is  no  fault  of  ours  if  the  country  remains  poor.  It 
\a  rich  already  in  comparison  with  its  state  at  any  former  epoch.  It 
may  grow  more  wealthy,  and  it  should  be  our  business  to  prove  that 
material  help  as  well  as  good  will  to  assist  it  in  becoming  so  is  by  no 
means  lacking. 

In  the  meantime  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  all  has  been  done 
which  may  be  done  to  prevent  each  agitator  from  having  fuel  to 
tight.  How  desperate  and  dangerous  are  the  remedies  these  leaders 
themselves  propose  1  Who  believes  that  an  independent  Irish 
Bepublic  would  not  he  torn  asunder  by  faction  strife  ?  And  yet  it 
is  to  obtain  a  separate  national  government  that  efforts  arc  made. 
They  arc  sometimes  cloaked,  sometimes  displayed,  to  audiences  in 
Ireland  or  the  United  States.  If  discontent  exists  in  regard  to  laud 
tenure,  the  abolition  of  landlordism  is  advocated  as  the  most  con- 
venient "  platform/'  When  it  suits  them  to  change  the  iramc<liatc 
cry,  the  *'  Land  League"  of  yesterday  becomes  the  "  National  Ijcague" 
of  to-day.  In  each  case  war  is  proclaimed  against  England.  "  All 
means  arc  fair  in  war,'*  and  every  blow,  no  matter  how  foul,  is 
excused  on  the  pica  that  as  a  conflict  in  arms  is  impracticable,  secret 
war  is  to  be  justified.  No  means  are  left  untried  to  excite  the 
labouring  and  farming  classes.  Where  they  are  indifferent  they  arc 
coerced  by  a  shameful  system  of  agrarian  terrorism,  whose  dark 
deeds  of  brutal  violence  and  midnight  slaughter,  sparing  neither  age 
nor  sex,  dot  the  land  with  stains  of  blood.  Where  they  are  in 
sympathy  with  the  insurgent  chiefs  who  are  masked  as  constitutional 
reformers,  means  are  adopted  to  prevent  the  payment  of  rent,  so  as 
to  starve  out  the  "  foreign  garrison."     The  payments  yet  allowed  by 
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the  new  Land  Courts  arc  denounced  as  rack-renting,  and  nothing 
but  tlie  stringency  of  the  temporary  Coercion  Acts,  and  the  fear  of 
punishment,  sayes  the  owner  from  the  confiscation  of  the  remnant 
yet  belonging  to  him.  Open  warfare — the  terrible  warfare  of  civil 
strife — were  preferable  to  a  condition  which  lowers  the  minds  of  men 
to  connive  at  assassination,  when  they  refuse  to  give  evidence  against 
the  butchers  employed  by  the  secret  societies. 

It  in  difficult  tu  advocate  any  reform,  when  its  adversaries  see 
each  step  taken  tonards  it  hailed  by  the  enemiea  of  the  Empire  a» 
a  step  taken  in  the  direction  of  their  desires.  Yet  we  ought  not  to 
shrink  from  doing  what  wc  can  to  make  auy  injustice  to  the  tenant 
or  cottier  impossible,  for  it  la  on  the  scattered  and  (of  late  years) 
rare  cases  of  such  injustice  that  much  of  the  strength  of  the  popular 
movements  are  founded.  Were  the  laws  of  forty  years  ago  still  in 
force,  the  spirit  of  insurrection  would  be  far  fiercer,  and  the  support 
given  to  it  abroad  would  be  far  more  formidable.  There  arc  not  wanting 
gooil  men  and  true  among  Irishmen  both  at  home,  in  America,  and 
in  the  Colonies,  who  recognize  and  publicly  say  that  they  do  recognize 
the  good  offices  of  England  in  the  cause  of  Ireland's  regeneration. 
These  discountenance  the  doctrine  of  secession,  and  would  besatistied 
with  moderate  reforms.  They  know  that  the  extreme  demands  made 
are  not  only  inadmissible  in  any  Kmpire  but  directly  deleterious  to 
Ireland  herself. 

Any  Home  Rule  concession  which  would  lead  more  or  less  directly 
to  reinforce  the  demand  for  separation  would  be  harmftil.  This 
would  be  the  case  were  a  central  Irish  Parliament  again  to  meet  in 
Dublin.  Previous  experience,  bad  as  that  was,  gives  uo  means  of 
judging  of  what  a  modem  national  Parliament  assembled  there  would 
mean.  In  days  when  the  suffrage  was  so  restricted  that  a  few 
squires  and  squireens  elected  the  member  for  the  shire,  and  bribery 
as  much  as  patriotism  sent  the  town  representative  to  College  Green, 
an  assembly  at  Dublin  was  a  very  different  thing  to  what  its  successor 
would  become.  Wc  should  now  have  a  large  body  of  members  elected 
by  a  low  suffrage,  of  whom  two-thirds  would  glory  in  antagonism  to 
Kugland,  and  ]KJssibIy  one-third  would  alone  be  thoroughly  loyal  to 
the  Empire.  Were  power  to  legislate  in  civil  right  given  to  snch 
an  assembly  its  first  work  would  be  the  confiscation  of  all  property 
held  under  what  would  be  called  a  title  given  by  a  foreign  govern- 
ment. Compensation  would  not  be  dreamed  of,  the  large  rural  popu- 
lation would  demand  to  be  put  into  possession  of  their  farms,  and  the 
demand  would  be  granted.  Laige  sums  would  be  voted  from  the 
common  treasury  for  the  support  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  it  is 
doubtful  if  a  sop  would  be  thrown  to  t.'lster  by  the  endowment  of 
Protestant  institutions.  The  Northern  province  would,  if  it  did  not 
go  with  the  tidcj  be  overborne.     If  she  resented  the  politics  of  the 
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majority  her  only  remedy  would  lie  in  force,  in  an  appeal  to  which 
means  of  conviction  she  would  not  stand  alone,  intimately  connected 
as  her  people  are  with  the  neigl^bouriug  coasts  of  Scotlaud  and 
Lancashire. 

Even  if  we  take  for  granted  that  only  domestic  matters  would  be 
relented  to  the  newly  cunstituted  Parliament^  what  an  incessant 
atruggliug  after  further  rights,  and  "  greater  freedom,"  should  we 
see  !  The  cries  for  wider  liberty,  now  vague  enough,  aud  raised  by 
almost  every  man  with  differing  ideas  as  to  what  the  phrase  means, 
would  be  formulated  and  crystallized  into  distinct  requests  defined 
by  resolutions  of  the  Irish  House.  Who  believes  that  any  cheek 
would  operate  to  modify  these  desires  ?  Would  an  Irish  House  of 
Lords  be  for  one  moment  listened  to?  Would  its  voice  not  be 
bowled  down  as  the  embodiment  of  the  very  landlordism  which  it 
is  the  chief  mission  of  every  Nationalist  to  destroy  V  How  could  any 
veto  power  be  exercised,  if  such  were  to  be  reserved  to  the  Imperial 
Parliament?  The  Irish  House,  for  the  mere  paatime  of  the  thing,  would 
be  perpetually  passing  laws  which  under  any  conceivable  system  of 
Imperial  supervision  of  vital  questions,  would  be  pronounced  ultra 
vires.  The  raging  of  the  Irisli  Parliament  at  the  disallowance  of  their 
measures  would  at  ouce  constitute  it  in  the  eyes  of  all  "  Patriots" 
the  exponent  of  national  aspirations,  held  down  by  an  alien  English 
mechanical  majority.  A  Dublin  Parliament  would  simply  focus  in 
one  blase  of  heat  whatever  burning  elements  exist.  It  would  ceutrc 
and  crystallize  the  separated  vapours  of  sedition.  It  would  itself  be 
the  starting-point  of  fresh  complications  in  the  demand  for  greater 
powers.  Let  us  imagine  for  a  moment  the  Irish  Parliamcut  is  met  in 
the  capital.  There  is  evidently  plenty  of  life  in  the  assembly.  The  chaff 
and  fun  interchanged  among  the  members  as  they  arrive  is  fresher, 
more  witty,  aud  the  laughter  and  the  haud-shalting  is  more  hearty,  than 
among  the  colder  Saxons  at  Westminster.  Dublin  is  delighted  to 
hare  so  many  of  the  jovial  and  improvident  sons  of  the  soil  again  in 
her  midst.  Surety  trade  will  flourish  now,  and  the  tradesman  in  the 
enthusiastic  crowd  which  has  gathered  to  sco  the  new  members  pass 
rubs  his  hands  and  expresses  his  joy  aloud.  An  unkind  stranger 
suggests  that  perhaps  now  the  Ijord  Lieutenant's  Court  will  no  longer  be 
kept  up,  and  that  money  won't  flow  so  freely  from  the  Saxou  Treasury 
M  before.  This  casts  a  momentary  gloom  over  our  friend;  but  he  is 
like  the  rest  of  the  crowd,  who  are  pushiug,  clbowiug,  griuuing,  and 
throwing  up  their  caps  at  the  joy  of  having  a  National  Assembly,  and 
Ireland  for  the  Irish.  In  the  House  the  Speaker  has  been  elected, 
chiefly  because  he  will  not  keep  too  much  order,  and  is  a  good  feUnw 
and  a  true  Hibernian.  Prayers  have  been  said  by  a  priest,  aud  it  is 
seen  with  satisfactiou  that  the  Protestants  of  the  North  have  shown 
the  moderation  which  may  now  well  become  them,  by   abstention 
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from  any  demand  to  have  a  Protratant  as  well  as  a  Catholic  chaplain. 
But  the  interior  of  the  House  shows  these  gentlemen  of  the  North 
sitting  apart,  and  esfaibiting  far  less  of  that  exuberance  of  spirit 
which  is  manifested  by  over  two-thirds  of  the  deputies.  They  have 
been  heard  to  discuss  the  complexion  of  the  Upper  Huuhc,  whicb  is 
denounced  by  their  Catholic  friends  as  chiefly  consisting  of  the  sons 
of  scoundrels  who  sold  their  glorious  old  country  to  the  stranger 
for  filthy  titles.  "Who  but  an  Orangeman  would  care  to  listen  to  the 
opinions  of  such  senators  ?  Sooner  than  that  they  should  influence 
legislation,  it  were  better  that  there  be  only  one  Chamber.  If 
there  must  be  another  let  it  be  modelled  after  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  and  be  elected  by  the  districts  of  the  country  and 
not  nominated  by  a  Government  in  whom  no  true  Irishmen  can 
trust.  Let  them  have  a  Senate,  if  a  second  Chamber  be  wanted. 
But  tbat  Senate  should  have  power  to  make  treaties  as  in.  the 
great  Republic.  And  why  restrict  the  Irish  Parliament :  surely  it 
knows  best  the  interests  of  its  country  ? "  And  so  the  national 
vanity  (and  what  people  has  not  national  vanity,  if  it  be  worth  its 
salt  ?}  would  ever  afibrd  reason  and  argument  for  the  grant  of  greater 
power.  "Why  should  not  Ireland  frame  her  own  tariff?  Why 
should  a  country,  manifestly  destined  by  Providence  as  a  manu- 
facturing centre,  be  allowed  to  remain  a  mere  drawer  of  water 
and  hewer  of  wood  to  Free  Trade  England  ?  England  has  fostered 
her  industries  by  the  application  of  protective  laws.  When  she  had 
manufactures  she  threw  down  the  barriers,  perhaps  because  she  feared 
Ireland  might  become  her  rival !  Has  not  Irish  industry  been 
crushed  again  and  again  by  the  trade  jealousy  of  Britain  ?  Is  not 
the  country  in  as  advantageous  a  position  geographically  as  is  her 
neighbour  ?  Situated  like  her  between  Europe  and  America,  with 
harbours  as  good  as  any,  with  a  people  more  intelligent,  why  is 
it  that  we  see  agriculture  her  chief,  although  it  cannot  be  called 
her  only  industry  ?  Protection,  in  the  form  of  a  higher  tariff, 
would  encourage  Irishmen  to  build  mills  for  cotton,  would  bid 
manufacturers  of  wool,  lace,  porcelain,  leather,  &e.,  to  be  spread 
over  the  South  and  West  instead  of  being  confined  to  Dublin 
and  Belfast  alone.  Let  us  have  Protection.  Let  us  exclude,  except 
for  a  consideration — except  for  a  yuirf  ;>rfl  quo — the  Saxon  products. 
Is  not  sympathy  for  us  to  be  seen  alone  in  America  ?  To  her  we  shall 
extend  the  '  most  favoured  nation  treatment.*  If  our  just  riews  for 
our  own  interest  bo  disregarded,  will  she  not  help  ns?  In  the  mean- 
time let  us  demand  the  authority  over  our  own  sons.  Let  the  Irish 
militia  be  like  the  militia  of  the  United  States,  under  the  control  of 
the  local  government.  Who  but  tyrants  would  refuse  bo  jnst,  so 
reasonable  a  request  ?  &c.  &c." 

In  short,  once  constitute  your  half-rebellious  sister  kingdom  into 
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an  organized  State,  there  is  no  halting  on  that  path  -n-hich  vill  lead 
vith  them  to  increased  deniautltt,  and  with  yuu  to  the  denial  of  thcoi, 
until  the  laat  state  of  that  country  shall  be  seven  times  worse  than 
the  fuTHt. 

A  central  Irish  Parliament  assembled  at  Dublin  is  inconsistent 
with  the  true  interests  of  Ireland,  and  incompatible  with  the  integrity 
of  the  Empire. 

Bat  is  there  no  balm  in  Gilead  ?  Is  there  no  extrication  from 
this  apparently  hopeless  tangle? 

It  hoa  always  been  supposed  of  Lord  Kusscll  that  he  was  willing 
to  undertake  the  impossible,  and  that  he  would  have  with  confidence 
put  himself,  at  fire  minutes'  notice,  in  case  of  war,  in  command 
of  the  Channel  Fleet.  A  wise  man,  he  had  the  knack  of  taking  the 
side  which  had  success  with  it,  before  success  had  crowned  its 
banners.  He  was  in  favotir  of  dividing  Ireland  for  certain  purpows 
into  the  four  provinceii  of  IJUter,  Munstcr,  Leinstcr,  and  Counaught. 

Could  we  not  give  the  Irish  all  they  can  reasonably  desire,  and 
prevent  them  from  cutting  our  throats,  and  their  own,  by  some 
similar  arrangement  ? 

Might  we  not  relieve  the  Imperial  Parliament  of  some  troublesome 
and  time-consuming  business  by  transferring  it  to  the  shoulders  of 
Irish  Provincial  Diets? 

The  whole  country  has  about  5,000,000  inhabitants,  so  that  each 
province  would  have  a  constituency  more  nnmerous  than  that  of 
many  American  States.  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island  take  just  as 
much  pride  in  their  autonomy  and  "  Home  Rule,"  as  do  New  York 
or  Dlinois.  Why  should  not  education  at  all  events  be  entrusted  to 
provincial  Diets  V  Let  there  be  two  Houses  in  each,  and  let  both 
be  elective.  Let  the  suffrage  be  the  "  household  suffrage"  for 
the  lower  House,  and  a  higher  suffrage  for  the  second,  with  the 
further  provision  that  the  second  House  or  Provincial  Council  shall 
hold  their  seats  for  a  given  term  of  years.  Let  them  manage  educa- 
tion. Let  them  assess  for  provincial  roada,  for  lunatic  asylums,  for 
tlie  church  if  they  so  please,  and  the  Budget  necessary  for  the  payment 
of  the  provincial  members  and  officials.  Keep  in  the  bauds  of  an 
Imperial  Irish  Cabinet  Minister  and  his  secretariat  at  Dublin  the 
militia,  the  police,  the  admiuistration  of  civil  and  criminal  law,  the 
control  of  lighthouses,  navigation,  customs  and  excise,  and  all  rail- 
road matters  which  affect  any  two  provinces. 

A  growing  pride  and  satisfaction  in  the  self-government  of  each 
province  would  prevent  any  desire  for  amalgamation  in  Dublin. 
The  torch  of  local  dignity  would  not  like  to  be  extinguished  in  the 
odorous  waters  of  the  Liffey.  Kach  local  governor  (for  such  there 
should  be  to  preside  over  the  local  government)  would  imagine 
himself   to  be  Brian  Boru.     Ulster    would  be   contented,  for  ahc 
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from  any  demand  to  have  a  Protestant  as  veil  as  a  Catholic  chaplain. 
But  the  interior  of  the  House  shows  these  gentlemen  of  the  North 
sitting  apart,  and  exhibiting  far  less  of  that  exuberance  of  spirit 
which  is  manifeatcd  by  over  two-thirds  of  the  deputies.  They  have 
been  heard  to  diacuss  the  complexion  of  the  Upper  House,  which  is 
denounced,  by  their  Catholic  friends  as  chiefly  consisting  of  the  sons 
of  scoundrels  who  sold  their  glorious  old  country  to  the  stranger 
for  filthy  titles.  "Who  but  an  Orangeman  woald  care  to  listen  to  the 
opinions  of  sueli  senators  'i  Sooner  than  that  they  should  inflnencc 
legislation,  it  were  better  that  there  be  only  one  Chamber.  If 
there  must  he  another  let  it  be  modelled  after  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  and  he  elected  by  the  districts  of  the  country  and, 
not  nominated  by  a  Government  in  whom  no  true  Irishmen  can 
trust.  Let  them  have  a  Senate,  if  a  second  Chamber  be  wanted. 
But  that  Senate  should  have  power  to  make  treaties  as  in  the 
great  Republic.  And  why  restrict  the  Irish  Parliament :  surely  it 
knows  best  the  interests  of  its  country  ? "  And  so  the  national 
vanity  (and  what  people  has  not  national  vanity,  if  it  be  worth  its 
salt  ?)  would  ever  afford  reason  and  argument  for  the  grnnt  of  greater 
power.  "Why  should  not  Ireland  frame  her  own  tariff?  Why 
should  a  country,  manifestly  destined  by  Providence  as  a  manu- 
facturing centre,  be  allowed  to  remain  a  mere  drawer  of  water 
and  hewer  of  wood  to  Free  Trade  England  ?  England  has  fostered 
her  industries  hy  the  application  of  protective  laws.  When  she  had 
manufactures  she  threw  down  the  barriers,  perhaps  because  she  feared 
Ireland  might  become  her  rival  !  Has  not  Irish  industry  been 
crushed  again  and  again  by  the  trade  jealousy  of  Britain?  la  not 
the  country  in  as  advantageous  a  position  geographically  as  is  her 
neighbour?  Situated  like  her  between  Europe  and  America,  with 
harbours  as  good  as  any,  with  a  people  more  intelligent,  why  ia 
it  that  we  sec  agri^turc  her  chief,  although  it  cannot  be  called 
her  only  industry  ?  Protection,  in  the  form  of  a  higher  tariff, 
would  encourage  Irishmen  to  build  mills  for  cotton,  would  bid 
manufacturers  of  wool,  lace,  porcelain,  leather,  &c.,  to  be  spread 
over  the  South  and  West  instead  of  being  confined  to  Dublin 
and  Belfast  alone.  Let  us  have  Protection.  Let  us  exclude,  except 
for  a  consideration — except  for  a  (juid  pro  quo — the  Saxou  products. 
Is  not  sympathy  for  ua  to  be  seen  alone  in  America  ?  To  her  we  shall 
extend  the  *  most  favoured  nation  treatment.'  If  our  just  news  for 
our  own  interest  be  disregarded,  will  she  not  help  u*  ?  In  the  mean- 
time let  us  demand  the  authority  over  our  own  sons.  Let  the  Irish 
militia  be  like  the  militia  of  the  United  States,  under  the  control  of 
the  local  government.  Who  but  tyrants  would  refuse  so  just,  so 
reasonable  a  request  ?  &c.  &c." 

In  shorty  once  constitute  your  half-rebellioos  sister  kingdom  into 
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ftQ  organized  State,  there  is  uo  haltiag  on  that  path  irhicK  vill  lead 
with  them  to  increased  demands,  and  with  you  to  the  denial  of  them, 
until  the  last  state  of  that  country  shall  be  seven  times  worse  than 
the  &ni. 

A  central  Irish  Parliament  assembled  at  Dublin  is  inconsistent 
with  the  true  intcrcsta  of  Ireland,  and  incompatible  with  the  iucegrity 
of  the  Empire. 

But  is  there  no  balm  in  Gilead?  Is  tKere  uo  extrication  from 
tliis  apparently  hupcleas  tangle? 

It  has  always  bccu  supposed  of  Lord  Russell  that  be  was  willlug 
to  undertake  the  impossible,  and  that  he  would  hare  with  confidence 
put  himselfj  at  tive  minutes'  notice,  in  case  of  war,  in  command 
of  the  Channel  Fleet.  A  wise  man,  he  had  the  knaek  uf  takiug  the 
flddo  which  had  success  with  it,  before  success  had  crowned  its 
banners.  He  was  in  favour  of  dividing  Ireland  for  certain  purposes 
into  the  four  provinces  of  Ulster,  Alunster,  Leinater,  and  Connaught. 

Could  vc  not  give  the  Irish  all  they  can  reasonably  desiroj  and 
prevent  them  firom  cutting  our  throats,  and  their  own,  by  some 
similar  arrangement  ? 

Might  vfc  uul  relieve  the  Imperial  Parliament  of  some  troublesome 
and  time-consuming  business  by  transfcn-ing  it  to  the  shoulders  of 
Irish  Provincial  Diets? 

The  whole  country  has  about  5,000,000  iuliabitauts,  so  that  each 
province  would  have  a  constituency  more  numerous  than  that  of 
many  Anicricau  States.  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island  take  just  as 
much  pride  in  their  autonomy  and  "  Home  Rule,"  as  do  New  York 
or  Illinois.  Why  should  not  education  at  all  events  be  entrusted  to 
provincial  Diets  ?  Let  there  be  two  Houses  in  each,  and  let  both 
be  elective.  Let  the  suffrage  be  the  "  household  suffrage"  for 
the  lower  House,  and  a  higher  suffirage  for  the  second,  with  the 
further  provision  that  the  second  House  or  Provincial  Council  shall 
hold  their  scats  for  a  given  term  of  years.  Let  them  manage  educa- 
tion. Let  them  assess  for  provincial  roads,  for  lunatic  asylums,  for 
tlie  church  if  they  so  please,  and  the  Rudget  necessary  for  the  paymeut 
of  the  provincial  members  and  ofilcials.  Keep  in  the  hands  of  an 
Imperial  Irish  Cabinet  Minister  and  his  secretariat  at  Dublin  the 
militia,  the  police,  the  administration  of  civil  and  criminal  law,  the 
control  of  lighthouses,  navigation,  customs  and  excise,  and  all  rail- 
road matters  which  affect  any  two  provinces. 

A  growing  pride  and  satisfaction  in  the  self-government  of  each 
province  would  prevent  any  desire  for  amalgamation  in  Dublin. 
'Hic  torch  of  local  dignity  would  not  like  to  be  extinguished  in  the 
odorous  waters  of  the  Liffcy.  Each  local  governor  (for  such  there 
should  be  to  preside  over  the  local  government)  would  imagine 
lumsclf   to  he   Brian  Boru.     Ulster    would  be   contented,  for  she 
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'  ~  occanonal  appeal  for  6Dancikl  help 
e  Imperial  Funds,  aud  tbese  reqoesto 
if  jicaceablc  conduct  led  to  a  diapoution  to 
I,  and  no  inrraction  of  Imperial  power 
depend  on  the  rigid  coufiucmeut  of  local 
subjects, 
that,  just  as  a  man  vlio  receives  a  gift  of 
»~  OMitft  itend  to  the  donor  of  it  iu  tbe  same  position  as 
i^HT  &M  aU  ^  lifetime  possessed  his  own,  and  is  beholden 
riw;  so  an  Irish  prorince  to  which  a  measure  of  self- 
my  be  granted  could  not  be  held  to  be  iu  the  positiou 
viaackmn^ "  Sovcrciga"  State  which  has  alwaya  possessed  and 
Mtf-gorenimcnt.  In  the  case  of  America  the  States  were 
n  of  certain  powers  to  the  National  Govcrumcnt.  Iu 
ll^hHMl  U  »  the  Imperial  GoTerument  who  might  give  certain  powers 
H^  iftft  local  assemblies.  Safe^ianls  must  necessarily  be  adopted  in 
fknt^  ^  Home  Rule."  For  iustunce,  iu  the  couL-cssion  of  the  power 
4it  taaaticHi  for  provincial  purposes,  it  would  be  necessary  to  eusiuv 
l4ak  tbe  incidence  of  that  taxation  be  not  unjustly  laid  on  one 
iltacf^tion  of  propertjr  alone,  but  that  it  should  be  raised,  if  the 
{tower  to  raise  it  be  given,  from  all  classes.  Temporary  spites 
afftitut  landlords,  while  there  arc  as  yet  few  of  them,  might  lay  the 
burtbeus  on  them  only.  We  have  prevented  the  rack-rcntiug  of  the 
occu^er.  We  must  see  that  the  owner  have  also  a  livelihood. 
til*  Imperial  Legislature  has  but  lately  regulale<l  landed  property. 
It  could  not  stultify  itself  by  permitting  the  reversal  of  its  measures. 
All  property  held  under  existing  laws  must  therefore  he  held  as 
excluded  from  the  action  of  the  local  chamljcrs.  But,  given  the 
power  of  increasing  present  taxation  with  the  present  incidence  of 
taxation  on  taxable  property,  the  local  houses  might  raise  money  for 
tbe  purchase  of  lands  from  those  willing  to  sell.  They  might  be 
assisted  by  the  Imperial  Treasury  in  such  an  object.  We  gave 
jC20,000,000  to  compensate  owners  of  West  Indian  slaves,  and  paid 
that  price  to  change  conditions  which  never  touched  the  political 
well-being  of  the  empire.  Tbe  land  question  iu  Ireland  docs  touch 
our  nearest  interests.  It  would  be  worth  while  largely  to  assist  local 
effort,  were  that  local  cfiurt  directed  to  the  increase  of  a  landowning 
peasantry.  If  trouble  arise  from  over- population  under  a  local 
r^lfime,  the  pcasautry  will  cast  out  local  governmeuts,  and  shillelagh 
or  shoot  their  own  friends.  The  "  earth-hunger"  will  not  be 
appeased,  but  if  misery  arise  from  its  indulgence,  it  will  no  longer  be 
said  that  it  la  due  to  the  Saxon  oppressors. 

Communication  with  America  has  become  so  easy  that  emigration 
of  a  purely  voluntary  character  may  be  trusted  to  some  cxteut  to 
relieve  overcrowding.     Small  landholders,  even  if  they  live  only  in 
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a  turf  cabin,  are  not  revolutionists,  and  they  will  become  less  and  less 
inclined  to  revolution  when  they  see  that  the  only  cfleet  of  change  is 
to  place  in  power  another  local  administration  which  will  much 
resemble  that  which  has  preceded  it.  Much  property  might  be 
allowed  to  pass  under  the  administration  of  local  government,  once 
the  rights  of  property  guaranteed  by  Imperial  legislation  have  been 
bought  up.  The  Irish  would  have  a  gradually  increasing  jurisdiction 
over  the  landed  property  of  a  province,  and  power  to  raise  money  for  the 
subvention  of  their  Church  and  the  education  of  their  youth.  Provincial 
diets  would  thus  have  subjects  dear  to  their  people  in  their  own  hands. 
Poverty  we  cannot  cure,  nor  could  any  local  machinery  do  so.  Small 
proprietors  will  mortgage  their  farms,  and,  getting  into  debt,  will  have 
to  leave.  Subdivision  of  land  is  certain  to  proceed,  unless  checkc<l 
by  paternal  legislation,  for  with  the  Celts  a  natural  kindness  of  heart 
leads  to  this  ruinous  procedure.  They  who  have  to  leave  on  this 
account  may,  in  future  at  all  events,  not  have  to  ascribe  their  failures 
to  "  English  government,"  and  would  not  swell  further  the  ranks  of 
the  Irish-American  haters  of  Britain  in  America.  This  class  is 
becoming  always  more  numerous,  and  exercises  upon  the  local  and 
national  councils  of  the  great  Republic  a  marked  and  decided 
influence. 

Let  the  plan  of  local  governments  in  Ireland  be  at  all  events  dis- 
cussed. Perhaps  we  may  ask  those  in  favour  of  the  present  state  of 
affairs  to  re-consider  whether  the  money  spent  on  a  Lord- Lieutenant 
might  not  be  more  profitably  used  in  helping  to  pay  the  salaries  of 
local  governoi's,  if  the  amount  be  in  excess  of  that  required  for  the  office 
of  an  Irish  Secretary  of  State, 
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TRACING  back  the  liistory  of  langna^^  to  that  remote  period 
when  our  primitive  auccstors  were  struggling  with  the  diUiciiUy 
of  forming  and  cxprcsfiin^  ilcBoite  tliouglit,  tlic  [irogress  of  investiga- 
tion brings  out  more  and  more  clearly  the  fact  that  there  was  onee  a 
time  when,  not  only  iu  thought  but  in  name,  eontradictory  ideas 
were  identical;  when,  iu  fact,  black  was  white. 

Tlie  oldest  preserved  specimens  of  human  speech  arc  handed  down 
to  us  in  Egyptian  literature.  Going  back  to  alnrnt  four  thousand 
years  before  Christ,  when  the  first  historical  dynasties  were  ruling 
over  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Nile,  the  hieroglyphics  of  those  times 
display  a  stage  of  linguistic  development  earlier  even  than  the  date  of 
their  oldest  specimens.  Known  only  to  the  priests,  and  rcvcreutinlly 
guarded  as  amongst  the  great  professional  secrets  of  tlie  caste,  the 
characters  ;is  well  as  the  words  nscil  in  hieroglyphic  writing  were 
nettled  in  prehistoric  times,  and  from  a  mysterious  period  preceding 
by  many  centuries  the  first  inscriptions  extant,  remained  substantially 
the  same  for  several  thousands  of  years.  Tliough  uot  a  few  ianova> 
lions  crept  iu  in  course  of  time,  these  were  wholly  impotent  to  change 
the  main  portions  of  the  sacred  lexicon  and  grammar  fixed  in  days  of 
yore.  The  vernacular  altered  indeed,  but  the  written  language  re- 
mained essentially  unchanged ;  thousands  of  new  words  arose  in  the 
everyday  parlance  of  the  people,  but  still  the  scril)C3  were  content  to 
adhere  to  the  principal  features  of  the  old  code.  This  code,  showing 
a  highly  developed  tongue  and  alphabet  even  in  its  oldest  speoimcos, 
must  have  taken  ages  to  form.  Hcuce  what  we  read  iu  the  Egyptian 
literature  of  the  last  four  thousand  years  before  Christ  is,  broadly 
speaking,  the  language  of  an  era  much  more  antique  than  the  oldest 
tablet  rescued  from  the  wreck  of  time.     In  ^iut  of  antiquity  there 
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is  nothing  ia  the  lingaistie  records  of  the  world  that  can  be  proved  at 
all  to  compare  with  thia. 

In  this  unique  relic  of  old-world  language,  we  arc  startled  to  discover 
a  lar^e  number  of  wonis  with  two  meaninga,.one  the  exact  opposite  of 
the  other.  Ima^nc  for  a  moment,  if  indeed  you  can  imagine  such 
apparent  nonsense,  that  the  word  "good"  in  the  English  language 
meant  *'  bad"  as  well  as  "  good ;"  that  the  noun  "  light"  was 
Itahituallr  used  in  London  to  denote  light  as  well  as  darkness ;  that 
one  American  miner  a]>plted  the  term  "  gold"  to  gold,  while  another 
referred  it  to  dross  :  and  you  will  be  able  to  realize  the  practice  of  the 
ancient  Egyptians.  At  this  point  the  reader  no  doabt  shakes  bis  bead 
incredulously.  However,  as  there  are  notoriously  many  more  things 
in  heaven  and  cartb  than  can  be  divined  by  philosophy,  the  follow- 
ing list  will,  it  is  hoped,  not  be  denied  a  hearing.  It  contains  a  few 
examples  taken  at  random  from  a  far  greater  number  occurring  in 
carved  and  painted  inscriptions  on  Egyptian  temple  walls.  When  wish- 
ing to  convey  the  sense  of  *'strong,"  "stout,"  the  people  of  the  Nile  were 
wont  to  utter  the  syllable  teen  ;  bnt  they  pronounced  the  same  sound 
when  tbcy  meant  to  say  "  weak."  Similarly  they  said  art,  meaning 
cither  "  abore"  or  "  below  ;"  lem,  meaning  either  "  include"  or  "  ex- 
clude ;"  an,  meaning  either  to  "  rao^-e  away  from  a  thing"  or  "  in  the 
direction  of  a  thing."  They  likewise  employed  the  one  vocable  Acr  to 
signify  lx>th  "  wilh"  and  "  without"  as  well  as  both  "for"  and  "against." 
Looking  at  these  and  many  similar  examples  of  antithetical  meaning,* 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  that,  at  one  period  at  least,  and  in  one  language 
at  any  rate,  words  abounded  which  denoted  a  thing  and  its  opposite 
as  well.  However  astonishing,  there  is  the  fact ;  however  irrational, 
the  existence  of  the  process  is  indubitable.  The  thing  has  clearly  to 
be  acknowledged  and  dealt  with. 

Now  this  was  not  the  practice  of  a  barbarous  or  unenlightened  tribe. 
The  Egyptians  ranked  amongst  the  foremost  of  ancient  mankind. 
Highly  civilized  at  a  period  when  the  greater  part  of  the  world  was 
plunged  in  utter  barbarism,  Egyptians  practised  the  mechanical  arts 
while  onr  own  ancestors  were  still  grovelling  in  primeval  dirt.  They 
inculcated  lofty  moral  teaching,  including  a  portion  of  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments, at  a  time  when  Europeaus  knew  no  right  but  the  right  of 
strcugtn,  and  acknowledged  no  law  except  club-law.  They  had  a  dim 
perception  of  the  nnity  and  all-embracing  love  of  the  Deity  when 
what  are  now  considered  the  civilized  nations  lay  prostrate  in  the 
dust  before  murderous  idols.  To  have  achieved  civilization  so  many 
centuries  before  the  barbarons  rest  of  the  world,  Egyptians  must  have 
been  uncommonly  clever  and  keen.  To  have  accomplish»d  spiritual 
and  industrial  progress   in   advance  of  nearly  everybody  else,  they 

*  The  uiiboHfl   "  Coptic  Bcsuircbes,"   "  llch«stu-  Lectures,"    and    "  Gcgenuaa" 
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mu8t  have  bcea  a  siDgularly  sharp,  wisc^  and  persevering  race.  Auil 
yet  these  arc  the  people,  who,  to  all  appearaoce,  do  uot  seem  to  have 
possessed  the  capacity  of  distinguishing  between  the  most  contradic- 
tory notions.  How  are  we  to  account  for  this?  How  did  they 
manage  to  understand  each  other  ?  Or^  what  is  equally  to  the  [toint, 
how  do  we  know  what  they  meant? 

Fortunately  for  the  elucidation  of  primeval  speech,  the  Egyptians, 
who  propose  the  riddle,  themselves  supply  the  means  for  solving  it- 
means  at  least  as  unexpected  as  the  riddle  itself.  Of  all  the  cccen- 
tricities  of  the  Egyptian  dictionary-  the  most  startling,  perhaps.  Is 
this,  that  in  addition  to  the  words  with  antithetical  meanings,  there 
are  cunipouud  terms,  cumbiuitig  words  of  oppo&itc  ^igniBcations,  and 
yet  conveying  the  sense  of  only  one  of  ihem.  For  instance,  these 
people  were  in  the  habit  of  formiug  the  two  words  "  old"  and 
"young"  into  a  compound  vocable  ''^ old-young,"  wliich  aignificd 
nothing  but  "  young."  They  also  had  a  word  "  far-near/'  mcaaiu^r 
to  express  "  near,"  They  said  "  connect- separate,"  for  "  connect," 
and  "  without-within,"  for  "within,"  and  used  many  other  com- 
pounds of  the  same  kmd,* — ^words  which  force  us  to  ask :  Is  not  all 
this  sheer  nonsense  ? 

Wc  shall  presently  see  whether  it  is  or  not  Meanwhile  we  note 
that,  iu  the  instances  quoted,  words  with  antithetical  meanings  arc 
deliberately  united  to  express,  not  a  new  meaning  evolved  from  the 
tno  oppositea  (as  is  sometimes  the  case  in  Chinese),  but  the  signifi- 
cation of  one  only  of  the  two  constituent  members  of  the  compound, 
which  would  have  sufficed  to  express  the  same  sense  hy  itself.  I'Vom 
this  excess  of  antithetical  confusion  spriuga  the  CDUghteniug  spark 
which  reveals  the  mystery. 

Deliberate  combination  ofappositcs,  for  the  pnrposc  of  cxpre&sin*; 
only  oue  of  the  pair,  thus  constituting  a  perfectly  natural  niid 
rational  process  in  Egyptian  eyes,  the  crowding  of  antagonistic 
ideas  into  a  simple  and  non-eomposite  term  is  seen  to  present 
but  another  variety  of  the  same  general  phenomenon.  In  the 
light  of  these  extraordinary  facts  our  eyes  are  gradually  opened  to 
the  underlying  cause  of  the  seeming  paradox.  After  all,  the  matter 
is  simpler  than  it  seems.  All  our  primary  notions,  it  is  easily  per- 
ceived on  reflection,  arise  from  comparison.  Were  it  always  light, 
we  shoidd  be  unable  to  distinguish  between  light  and  darkness,  nud, 
consequently,  should  have  conceived  neither  the  notions  nor  the  names 
of  these  natural  phenomena.  Were  all  the  various  tilings  about  us 
exactly  of  the  same  size,  neither  the  ideas  nor  the  wonls  "  great" 
and  "  little"  would  have  ever  presented  themselves  to  the  human 
eye  or  intellect.  Were  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  and 
that  of  our  blood  always  equal  and  always  the  same,  cold  and  warm 
*  iJM!  tbfl  Oriffjx  of  Langtuge  io  llio  actlior's  ' '  LiDgnuUc  Kisajr*-" 
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would  be  50D»ations  and  terms  uukuown  to  mankind.  Were  every- 
thing aud  everybody  absolutely  })erfcctj  neither  good  nor  evil  would 
hare  any  existence  or  any  namefl  for  us.  There  would  be  no  virtue, 
because  there  eould  be  no  vice;  there  would  be  no  morality,  because  ' 
tlierc  could  bu  no  siu.  It  is  plain  that  everything  in  this  planet  is 
relative,  and  has  independent  existence  only  by  its  diversity  from 
other  related,  yet  different,  things. 

In  this  iuterdependent  arrangement  of  the  universe,  what  was 
more  reasouabtc.nay,  what  was  more  unavoidable,  than  that  things  should 
have  been  originally  distingnished  by  reference  to  those  other  thingSj 
without  whose  opposite  qualities  they  could  not  have  been  noticed 
at  all?  If  cold  does  not  exist  except  as  we  distinguish  it  from 
warmth,  how  could  it  have  been  primarily  defined  unless  by  contrasting 
it  with  warmth?  As  greatness  is  a  notion  suggested  by  comparisou 
with  little  things,  in  what  other  way  could  it  have  been  grasped,  than 
by  means  of  such  comparison  ?  And  since  crookedness  is  a  pheno- 
menon discovered  by  the  cxiatence  of  straightncss,  what  else  could 
language  have  done  than  copy  the  intimate  alliance  uniting  the  two  in 
nature  and  thought,  and  name  the  one  as  a  relative  and  family  eonnec- 
tiou  of  the  other  ?  Any  one  primary  notion  being  the  twin  uf  its  oppo- 
site, how  could  it  have  been  conceived  or  imparted  to  others  struggling 
with  the  concept,  unless  conjointly  with  its  counterpart  ? 

"Words,  then,  with  antithetical  meanings  illustrate  the  creation 
of  ideas  in  primitive  times.  The  presence  in  the  mind  of  two 
ideas  being  required  to  enable  tlic  incipient  thinker  to  realize 
cither,  both  were  equally  embodied  in  certain  words  of  the  oldest 
preserved  idiom,  the  nature  and  extent  of  which  will  be  stated  here- 
after. As  man  could  not  have  reali7.ed  the  notion  of  strong,  except 
through  gauging  it  by  the  notion  of  weak,  the  word  which  con- 
veyed the  one  idea  necessarily  had  to  suggest  the  other  as  well. 
That  word,  in  truth,  anciently  meant  neither  strong  nor  weak.  It 
indicated  only  the  relation  between  the  two.  It  reminded  the 
bearer  of  the  existence  of  different  degrees  of  strength,  and  in  ita 
wide  compass  embrared  every  category  of  force,  irrespective  of 
its  various  grades  and  sorts.  If  in  later  times,  when  opposite 
notions  had  long  been  separated  and  located  in  special  words,  two 
such  special  words  of  opposite  meaning  were  still  united  to  convey  the 
rncaning  of  one  of  them,  the  inference  that  opposite  meanings  con- 
tained in  non-composite  terms  illustrate  the  necessary  creation  of 
thought  by  antithesis  becomes  equally  inevitable  and  conclusive. 

Before  going  any  farther,  we  had  better  dispose  of  an  objection 
which  must  readily  occur  to  any  one,  and  which,  were  it  irrefutable, 
wonld  threaten  to  impugn  our  argument.  "This  is  all  very  well," 
the  reader  will  say.  "  There  being  so  many  words  with  double 
meanings  in  the  most  primitive  language  known,  and  there  being 
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inoreoTeTj  a  rational  explanation  of  the  phenomenon  at  hant],  wliicb 
applies  to  all  languages  alike,  the  faet  tbat  aueicnt  mankind  hud  to 
educate  their  untutored  mJuda  by  the  peculiar  process  detailed  must, 
^apparently,  be  admitted.  Bat  as  they  cannot  have  wished  to  convey 
two  absolutely  opjjoute  opinions  in  the  same  breathy  bow  did  they 
manage  to  intimate  which  of  the  two  in  each  particular  iuatancc  wa& 
meant?  After  all,  when  ottering  the  Rvllable  ken,  signifying  strength 
of  any  degree,  or  in  other  words,  both  strong  and  weak,  the  Egyptian 
aboriginal  must  have  possessed  the  means  of  iudicutiug  uhich  signi- 
ficatiou  he  intended  to  impart." 

The  diflicnlty  is  easily  removed.  As  we  may  gather  from  the  theory 
and  practice  of  hieroglyphic  writing,  gesture  obtained  to  a  large 
extent  in  ancient  colloquy.  When  it  signified  "  strong,"  the  alpha- 
betical writing  of  the  Egyptian  word  ken  was  accompanied,  by  the 
picture  of  a  man,  standing  erect  and  sometimes  carrying  arms ;  when 
it  was  to  express  "  weak,"  the  same  term  was  followed  by  the  image  of 
a  languid  person,  squatting  on  the  ground  in  an  exbansted  way. 
Similar  distinctions  were  mode  in  the  case  of  other  ambiguous  words. 
Tern, "  to  include,"  was  succeeded  by  a  loop,  the  ordinary  hieroglyphic 
symbol  for  any  kind  of  enclosure,  or  tying  up ;  itm^  "  to  exclude," 
on  the  other  baud,  was  distinguished  by  the  "  evil  bird,"  the  commou 
emblem  of  misfortune.  To  the  word  an',  "to  ascend,"  iv  joined  the 
discriminating  sign  of  a  staircase ;  while  the  same  word,  wheu  it 
is  to  be  interpreted  "to  descend"  or  "below,"  has  the  supple- 
ment of  a  tumblc-dowu  wall.  With  im^^, "  to  cover  up,"  is  joined  the 
picture  of  a  ligature,  frequently  employed  to  designate  coils  and  rolls  ; 
tmA,  "  to  uucover,"  on  the  other  hand,  is  known  from  the  conspicuous 
accessoiy  of  an  open  door.  Now  it  will  be  readily  understood  that 
the  illustrative  pictures  used  in  writing  must  have  been  replaced  by 
gesture  in  actual  talk.  iMost  of  the  primitive  words  afTectcd  by  anti- 
thetical meaning  referring  to  sensuous  objects,  and  dating  from  a  time 
when  conversation  preferably  turned  upon  palpable  things,  there  could 
be  no  dilBculty  in  assigning  to  each  some  characteristic  movcmcut  of 
hand,  foot,  or  body^  which  fully  answered  the  purpose.  If  a  man  said 
kef,  meaning  "  to  take"  or  "  to  reject,"  uothiog  could  be  more  simple 
than  to  distinguish  the  opposite  significations  by  accompanying 
movements  of  the  hand.  Or  if  he  uttered  tua,  purporting  "  to 
honour,"  as  well  as  "  to  despise/'  there  was  Itttlc  invention  required 
to  make  him  perform  a  salaam  in  the  tirst  instance,  and  spit  out  in 
the  second.  Similarly,  in  pronouncing  yen^  "  to  stand''  or  "  to 
walk,"  as  the  case  might  be,  his  legs  were  admirably  fitted  to  pro- 
vide the  requisite  commentary.  Neither  was  there  any  fear  that 
a  maiden  could  have  misunderstood  her  lover,  when  calling  her  pretty 
in  language  which  might  have  borne  the  treacherous  interpretation  of 
plain.     Depend  upon  it,  his  attitude  left  no  doubt  as  to  which  sigui- 
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ficatioQ  was  iutendcd.  In  all  these  oud  m&ay  similar  instances,  the 
purely  tangible  thitif^s^  making  up  the  range  of  old-world  gossip, 
must  have  been  swiftly  pointed  out  and  pointed  at. 

If  this  accounts  for  the  use  of  gesture  in  the  most  ancient  times, 
what  wo  see  of  it  in  semi -civilized  tribes,  even  now,  accords  with  the 
preserration  of  so  many  antithetical  words  to  the  later  stages  of 
Egyptian  culture.  From  Colonel  Mallery's  celebrated  work  upon 
the  Gestnre  LangURgo  of  North  American  Jndians  we  learn, 
that  Redskins  belonging  to  diflcrcnt  tribes  and  altogether  unac- 
quainted with  each  other's  languages  experience  no  difficulty  in 
effecting  intercourse,  and  discussing  the  various  topics  uf  savage  life 
hy  signs,  shrugs,  and  nods.  The  mutes  of  the  ConstAutinopolitau 
Seraglio  bare  been  seen,  to  conrersc  more  rapidly  than  any  un- 
maimed  people,  with  their  tongues  whole  and  uncut,  can  possibly 
contrive  to  du.  Nay,  our  own  deaf  and  dumb  arc  only  too  apt  to  for- 
sake the  digital  alphabet,  laboriously  taught  them  in  institutions  and 
schools,  and  adopt  instead  some  sly  and  expeditious  mode  of  convpyiiig 
entire  notions,  invented  by  themselves,  and  eagerly  imparted  to  new 
arrivals.  In  ancient  Home  pantomimic  actors  used  to  perform  iu 
such  generally  inteltigihle  style,  that  during  the  Xumidian  wars  and 
on  other  embarrassing  occasions,  peculiarly  eloquent  Pantaloons  were 
sent  to  treat  with  races  of  unexplored  speech.  Their  successors,  it  is 
well  known,  flourish  to  this  day  in  many  parts  of  Italy,  and  more 
especially  at  Naples,  whose  lower  onlers  are  adepts  iu  the  art. 
Analogous  examples  might  be  quoted  fVom  every  part  of  the  East. 

To  revert  to  Egyptian  equivocal  words,  the  inherent  nccessiticsof  the 
Cftsc  demanded  the  ruituing  pantomimic  commentary  which  the  pecu- 
liarities of  hieroglyphic  orthography  prove  them  to  hava  actually 
possessed.  Nor  was  this  continuous  interpretation  by  arm  and  leg  con- 
fined to  antithetical  terms  only  in  Egyptian  ;  the  entire  language  in 
its  pristine  condition  required  the  same  unremitting  aid.  A  language 
abounding  iu  homouyms  to  a  most  inordinate  extent,  must  have 
depended  upou  explanatory  gesture  in  many  other  instances,  besides 
those  classed  as  "  Conntersense.''  In  the  author's  essay  up(m  the 
"  Origin  of  Language,"*  some  idea  of  Egyptian  homonymy  is  given  by 
showing  one  and  the  same  word  to  have  signi6ed  dance,  demand, 
depart,  heart,  calf,'watcr,  left  hand,  and  figure.  Another  word  meant 
bread,  jug,  stick,  bu»hel,  part  of  a  ship,  and  hippopotamus;  and  many 
other  confusing  specimens  of  the  kind  might  be  quoted. t  Obviously, 
there  was  a  time  when  the  signal  made  by  hand  and  foot,  by  eye  and 
tongue,  by  neck  and  head,  was  at  least  as  important  in  efi'ecting 
intercourse  as  the  articulate  word  of  mouth. 

jiu  tmU,  when  all  has  bccu  said  that  may   be  said  to  prove  the 

•  "  "  VMAyt."    London.     18W. 
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logical  necessity  as  welt  as  the  actual  existence  of  primitive  gesticula- 
tion, it  should  be  remerDbered  that  raan^s  object  in  creating  language 
was  not  so  much  to  render  himself  intelligible  to  his  neighbours,  as 
to  learn  to  think  by  himself.'  If  this  primary  end  could  not  be 
attained  except  by  means  of  contrasting  primary  notions,  antithetical 
neaniugs  were  unavoidable  and  antithetical  words  had  to  be  taken 
into  the  bargain,  and  dealt  with  by  the  struggling  inventors  as  beat 
they  could.  If  the  mode  of  expression  selected  was  somewhat 
laborious  and  circumstantial,  we  must  make  allowance  for  childhood 
and  its  inherent  defects.  The  conversations  we  have  been  analysing 
occurred  5,000  years  ago.  So  we  could  not  expect  them  to  go  off 
quite  as  glibly  as  what  we  have  to  communicate  to  eacti  other  in 
these  more  modem  and  vocal  days,  when  talk  has  long  become  a 
highly  prized  and  most  insatiably  relished  luxury. 

Of  equal  important^  with  their  rise,  is  the  original  extent  and  sjib- 
sequent  gradual  dlsappcaraocc  of  antithetical  terms.  In  Egyptian 
(as  well  as  in  other  languages,  of  which  more  anon),  most  of  the  ideas 
retaining  visible  traces  of  countersense*  arise  from  the  olwervation  of 
the  most  ordinary  natural  phenomena,  which  in  all  languages  arc 
known  to  have  produced  first  impressions  and  primary  roots.  Logically 
indispeufinble  in  the  formation  of  these  radical  concepts,  counter- 
sense  is  thus  historically  proved  to  bavo  been  actually  restricted  to 
them.  .  If,  in  the  infaucy  of  the  human  mind  notions  could  not  be 
formed  except  by  deliberate  comparison,  the  practised  intellect, 
directly  a  supply  of  primary  notions  had  been  attained,  allowed 
others,  and  more  especially  derivative  ones,  to  be  framed  indepen- 
dently and  without  any  conscious  antithesis. 

I'he  disappearance  of  Counterscnse  likewise  admits  of  being  lexico- 
graphically traced.  For  this  end  revert  to  our  old  examples.  AVn,  in 
ancient  Egyptian  "strong-weak,"  in  the  later  period  of  the  language 
gets  separated  into  Uhw,  "^strong,"  and  tshnau,  "weak/  Tcmi.  in  hiero- 
glyphic times  knowu   as  "  include-exclude,"   in   the  Coptic    age    ia 
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differentiated  into  »htam,  "  include/'  and  the  compound  shtamro, 
"  eidude."  Snvh,  »enh,  meaning  "acvcr-joiii"  in  the  oldeu  days,  in 
UiB  more  modern  era  is  replaced  respectively  by  senk,  "to  join,"  and 
neh  (the  catuative  9  being  dropped),  "  to  sever."  Tua,  originally 
'* car«e-adorc,"  eventually  becomes  taio,  in  llic  sense  of  "adore/* 
Iwing  softened  into  djeua  in  the  meaning  of  "  curse/'  In  the  light 
of  these  instructive  modifications  other  varianta  are  legitimately 
referred  to  common  antithetical  roots,  though  these  mav  nut  actually 
be  preserved.  Meeting,  for  instance,  heh, "  viulcnt/'  by  the  side  of  kah, 
"  alow ;"  mu,  "  water/'  by  the  side  of  mu!',  "  fire ;"  toh,  *'  to  run/'  by 
the  side  of  laho,  '*  to  rest  ■"  h'tr,  "  uppermost/'  by  the  side  of  yjer, 
'*  undirrmost/'  we  are,  after  what  has  been  shown,  entitled  to  con- 
sider them  as  pairs  pointing  to  a  common  antithetical  centre, 
originally  one  in  sound  and  sense,  but  diRVrcntiatcd  in  later  times. 

la  this  liistorical  process  of  din'crentiation  the  moving  logical 
force  is  plainly  seen  at  work.  Though  the  idea  of  "weak"  could 
Dot  have  been  acquired  except  by  frequent  comparison  with  the 
idea  of  "strong/' yet,  in  its  progress  to  independent  thought,  the 
human  intellect  by  degrees  attained  a  stage  when  that  comparison 
was  uo  lougcr  needed.  After  "  wcokucss/'  i.e.,  "  little  strength," 
had  been  sufficiently  grasped  by  confrontation  with  and  separation 
from  "  strength,"  i.e.,  "  greater  strength,"  the  notion  eTentnally 
grew  to  be  distinct  enough  to  be  able  to  dispense  with  the  contrast. 
Naturally,  the  same  maturing  process  simnltaneously  extended  to 
the  idea  of  "  strength/'  In  consequence  of  this  mental  bisection, 
the  antithetical  term  embracing  the  mother  notion  in  its  original 
undivided  entirety  had  to  be  dropped,  and  replaced  by  two  deriva- 
tive terms,  each  embodying  only  one  aspect  of  the  concept  and 
expressing  it  by  means  of  a  special  phonetic  variant.  With  the 
bitWcation  of  ideas  the  duplication  of  words  went  hand  iu  hand. 
The  farther  this  analytical  process  extended,  the  more  simple,  the 
more  dearly  intelligible,  did  the  roots  and  their  immediate  derivatives, 
the  new  bisected  radicals,  become. 

Primary,  and,  in  consequence,  antithetical  roots,  in  all  idioms, 
however,  comprise  but  a  very  small  portion  of  the  dictionary.  In 
all  languages  of  the  world  the  immense  majority  of  words  are  vocables 
derived  from  primary  roots  at  a  comparatively  recent  period.  Many 
of  these  derivatives  give  a  metaphorical  turu  to  the  original  sensuous 
meanings.  .■Another,  and  in  many  cases  even  marc  copious,  ingredient 
of  the  lexicon  is  contributed  by  compounds.  When  it  is  considered 
that  the  preserved  primary  roots  of  the  most  highly  cultivated 
idioms  arc  estimated  at  a  few  hundreds  only,  the  restriction  of 
countersense,  already  noticed  as  a  linguistic  fact  and  recognize:! 
as  a  lofjjical  necessity,  is  confirmed  by  an  independent  observation. 

Dcjtpitc  the  gradual  cstinction  of  antithetical  terms  it  may  not  be 
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uniDtcrc&ting  to  realize  the  continQauce  to  this  day  of  the  proeecB 
by  whicU  they  were  geQereteil.  Even  uow  we  call  large  only  wbat 
ia  larger  tlian  certain  other  things,  mentally  eomparcd  with  the 
measured  object.  We  designate  as  bright  only  ithat  we  perceive  to 
be  free  from  darknesa.  We  describe  u  going  what  we  acc  doei 
not  stand.  Tbe  comparison  nowadays^  it  is  true,  is  made  more  ur  less 
uncousciuualy ;  but  it  is  made, or  the  judgment  could  not  be  formed. 
Of  course,  after  a  practice  of  sereral  thousand  years  the  mental 
operation  involved  in  naming  ordinary  things  and  incidenta  ia  too 
Tolubly  accomplished  to  require  much  reflection,  or  any  very 
deliberate  gauging.  The  ready-made  words,  moreover,  supplied  by 
a  dcvelupcd  language,  aikd  their  liabitual  and  fixed  application,  in 
the  same  meaaure  in  which  they  furuish  cut  aad  dry  thoughts,  inter- 
fere with  iudcpendcut  thinking.  Now  that  "large"  aad  " small" 
liavc  long  Ijccn  located  in  distinct  adjeetivea,  and  traditionally  attri- 
buted to  shoals  of  snitablo  nouns,  no  effort  is  required  to  adopt  and 
liersoually  rci>cat  the  view  taken  by  a  hundred  preceding  genera- 
tioni. 

In  the  case  of  the  most  copious  class  of  vocables  n  special  difficulty 
obstructs  eunscioua  comparison  in  these  latter  days.  Very  many 
nouns,  being  dcrired  from  root*  no  longer  preserved,  arc  not  traceable, 
except  by  the  linguist,  to  tbcir  original  aiguificatiou.  Pronounciug  the 
woni  "sun,"  for  instance,  Knglishmen  are  unable  to  contrast  it  with 
darkness  because  they  do  uot  know  it  to  be  deduced  from  a  root — lost  ia 
their  language — meaning  light  Again,  when  saying  "Messcr"  (knife), 
a  Oenuan  is  not  easily  led  to  contrast  it  with  "  dull/''  not  knowing 
that  it  takes  its  origin  in  a  radical,  not  indeed  lost,  but  materially 
altered  in  hia  vernacular,  purporting  to  "  cut.''  In  other  instancea, 
nouns  have  assumed  metaphorical  meanings  of  a  spiritual  type,  too 
deeply  tinged  with  feeliug  and  thought  to  call  up  the  image  of  tlic 
estranged  material  opposite. 

Though  mainly  limitiug  our  remarks  to  the  Egyptian  language, 
whose  antiquity  allow:!  the  antithetical  process  to  be  Matched  from  step 
to  step,  it  is  important  to  state  that  there  is  no  lack  of  analogous  vestiges 
in  the  otiicr  idioms  of  the  Caucasian  race.  In  Arabic,  Abu  Ilckr  Ibu  a] 
Anbari,  a  uative  grammarian,  iu  bis"Kitab  alAddad,"  has  collected 
many  hundreds  of  the  most  striking  examples,  actually  heard  and 
uttered  in  the  most  floun'shiug  period  of  his  people's  history.  Most 
of  these  do  not,  indeed,  occur  in  the  literary  language  of  thecovutry, 
but  ore  dialectic  terms,  used  iu  one  signification  by  one  tribe,  and 
in  the  opposite  by  another.  But  this  distribution  over  various 
localities  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  nature  of  tho  entire  trausaction. 
If  Arabic  is  a  united  tongue,  the  provincial  occurrence  of  connterseuse 
allows  either  that  the  one  original  meaning  admitted  of  being  reversed 
(which  could  uot  havetoccurred  except  on  the  assumpliou  of  a  counter* 
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sense  principle),  or  else  that  the  TncaniDgs  vere  originally  antithctieal, 
and  ircrc  separately  taken  over  by  separate  sections  ofthe  race  (which 
is  tu  accord  with  tlic  history  of  tbc  process  in  a  ucighbouriug  and 
related  landj  where  it  can  be  absolutely  traced). 

Of  the  latter  species  of  diversification  our  own  Indo-EuropcftQ 
tongues  atTurd  not  a  few  examples.  Without  entering  u])0n  this 
intricate  part  of  the  subject^  I  shall  be  content  to  cite  some  strik- 
ing instances,  preserved  in  the  same  idiom,  or  in  intimately  con- 
nected idiomtt,  of  our  own  own  family  of  speech.*  If  so  many  examples 
with  hardly  auy  phunctic  change  are  still  extant,  the  numbers  traced 
on  taking  phonetic  variations  into  account  may  be  easily  imagined. 
The  extent  of  phonetic  variation  at  the  early  period,  when  counter- 
sense  arose,  is,  honcver,  still  a  moot  point. 

Accordingly  Kuropeaus,  too,  are  seen  to  have  been  labouring  under 
counterseuse  in  the  infancy  of  the  world.  What  a  contrast,  at  once 
humbling  and  encouraging,  between  the  bewildered  aboriginal,  unable 
to  grasp  the  conception  of  weakness  without  remembering  the 
existence  of  strcugth,  and  William  Shakespeare,  his  lineal  descendant, 
tbc  tranquil  monarch  of  language  and  thought  !  What  a  gulf 
between  the  confused  jabber  that  had  to  be  eked  out  by  gesture,  and> 
indeed,  was  half  performed  by  hand,  foot  and  neck,  and  tbc  even  tiow 
of  refined  synonyms  gently  falling  from  the  lips  of  Franklin  and  Burke, 
of  Tennyson,  Pope  or  Henry  Clay!  From  how  low  a  station  has 
man  risen  so  high  ! 

Carl  Abel. 


*  Latin  :  tufrr,  ncrotl  khiI  occunittil ;  altat,  high  Ami  low  ;  ftdtre,  to  go  adiI  to  come ; 
imlHji,  dumb,  muttirt,  to  matter;  damart,  to  bftwl,  rtam,  lUently,  steiUtbily;  puUiu, 
iniTo  ftiid  bUckiali.  I^tiu  ami  llreek ;  A«riu,  master,  xtp^U  oubject ;  aru,  wax,  MOpuf, 
■ab<Itr;  rrcttit,  stmitttit,  ^ou6t,  crooked;  XcikKu,  tu  tear  tu  pieces;  lamtntt.  rope. 
Grtftk  :  Ipx*^^^^  ^'  If^  *°^  to  come ;  rffuiw,  to  ;^ve  and  to  tjike  ;  ip^yt^  to  aomand  aod 
lo  teodttr ;  n7^vvFa.,  to  picro'  and  Co  faitvu  ;  vx^^^i  Ie><n>%  iuul  iaduiitry  ;  r\ax>'tt 
abort ;  Gothic :  ^i'/$i,  loii^-  HnniaD :  Utijfi,  gooa  and  bad  ;  khurot/ii,  good,  girth,  bul ; 
X"*^,  [>oor,'xH<^&u,  [■oveily,  xWd6a,  wealth;  tlvvo,  woni  aud  aeoret ;  dvbrithtsie,  goad 
imd  «Til ,  pnifd-n^i,  idle,  v-pnz-nyativa,  to  work;  prufwiiti,  to  benelit,  prigodvitt,  to 
inJQio  ;  tkorl/ili,  to  ttTvu^then,  aJLurbtti,  tu  ha  weak  ;  slat,  eye,  •/It**,  voice  ;  viiU^,  Jittlu, 
I«iI\b,  tnucb.  iSlovvbiMh  :  hfz,  witbuut,  l>e:-ati,  %»  jnin,  connect.  Slovcnlnii  :  Itmcn, 
dee]j ;  L'uchiaa :  rnnt-c,  upp«riDOit  point.  Kloveoiaa  :  tUtycf,  knife,  diep-ati,  to  tie, 
ooimect.  Slovenian  :  pdi^A,  gap,  a-ytoiA-»lk,  tie.  Polish  ;  po,  over,  Lithuanian :  pu, 
under.  Uuvsian :  s(uii>-u(<  to  proceed;  Knglisb:  to  stop,  to  atoop.  Slovenian:  ruirt- 
fapi,  red,  yellow.  PuliBb ;  }rr:^-rant.itnir,  to  oliscure.  fterman :  lUfitH,  to  aflix, 
kiirhn,  to  utvavu :  diinn,  s%bt,  tfuii,  thitk ;  hmtm,  tiie  top  aud  the  boltuiu ; 
vidtr.  tLi-ru  and  back;  titd,  ood  nnd  Wifianihi;;  nnw,  wlist  (■erceives  and  what 
i>  perceived  ;  mittthnt  (vitb-withoiit)  for  oAnc,  without,  Kaat  rruniao.  Uld  Germanic : 
huiak,  to  miut  and  to  dare  ;  mQijan,  to  inuat  aiid  to  daro  ;  s*ta,  to  give  and  to  take  ; 
Titan,  to  riM  and  to  aiuk  ;  l^han,  to  lock.  li>cAfm  to  open  ;  fxtja,  to  give  aztd  to  take  ; 
wofttL,  to  hnrry  and  to  tarry  ;  ta^gt,  long,  liggi,  short.  Anj^lo-.Saxon  :  amriig,  idle ;  Old 
Oerouo :  tmaiU,  mduatiioua.  An^o^axon  :  Uatt,  liUck  and  white.  Anglo-Saxon: 
drig,  drj-.  Uotbic  :  drtykan,  to  c5ink.  Old  Nortb«ra:  Ualki,  tplcndonr;  ED>tl)ah : 
black.  lientiAii:  i-w4«n,  t'>  stir  ;  KnjitliRb  :  to  mow t.  Entfliah  ^  bid,  otTi-r  ruid  demand  ^ 
cleave,  to  *e>er  and  to  utick  ;  let.  to  let  and  to  hinder  ;  boot,  beneHl  and  iniary  ;  down, 
(below J,  tiie  down  (elevation) ;  witb,  conjointly  and  awaj  from  ;  yet,  still  and  alteiuiy,  to. 
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A  NATIVE  of  one  of  tUe  towiis  of  Upper  Egypt  wm  dwcribing 
a  few  weeks  ago  to  an  approriog  audieoce  tbe  recent  siiu  mad 
(mflcrings  of  his  conDtrymen.  "  Duriup  the  last  6ve  jreare/*  he  laid, 
"  Allah  has  punished  us  with  fire  plagues.  First  of  all,  there  vsa 
the  plague  of  Ismail,  then  the  plague  of  'Arft.bi,  after  that  came  the 
cholera,  aud  then  the  False  Prophet  in  the  Soudfiu."  ''And  what 
it  the  Gfth  plafnie?"  a.«Led  tlie  European  who  was  sitting  beside  him. 
«The  English/'  was  the  reply. 

It  i*  diffieult  for  one  who  has  known  Egypt  in  other  rears,  azkd  who 
has  travelled  up  the  Xilc  again  this  winter,  not  to  fed  bow  mncb 
truth  tbe  answer  contained.  I  bad  not  seen  the  country  for  tvo 
rears,  but  tbe  change  for  the  worse  that  has  passed  over  it  was  only 
too  visible  to  the  eyes  eren  of  the  ordinarj"  tourist  I  cannot  pre- 
tend to  hafc  that  knowledge  of  E^pt  and  its  people  that  comes  from 
long  residence  among  tbcm,  nor  has  the  object  of  my  nsits  been 
cither  political  or  social.  I  can  gire  only  the  impmnoos  f<Ht«d 
upon  the  roiod  of  a  traveller  who  is  familiar  with  tbe  A'alley  <^  the 
Nile,  and  has  had  the  opportunity  of  mining  with  nstires  belonging  lo 
Tarioos  riaascs  of  society.  I  spent  some  time  this  winter  in  a  liUa^ 
at  some  little  distance  from  tbe  bank  of  the  rirer,  far  away  from  any 
Knropeans,  or  eren  from  any  one  who  was  acquainted  with  a 
Karopcan  language,  and  where  therefore  I  bad  abundant  Baeaaa  for 
atudying  the  thoughts  and  habits  of  tbe  fcllahin.  Othcrwiae  my 
opportunitin  have  not  been  much  greater  than  tboie  of  any  otbec 
traveller  who  makes  a  leiwrely  tonr  in  Upper  E^ypt,  tad  conae-' 
'  qocotly  the  impTCinoBi  most  hare  been  ncry  strong,  tbe  rridencr* 
of  misnilr  and  rrtrogTCsnon  very  manifest,  to  bare  forced  Uicnaelm 
as  thcr  Lave  done  oi 
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It  must  be  remembered  that  I  speak  only  of  Upper  Kgypt.  Of 
the  Delta  I  know  iiotliiiig,  and  in  tbe  Fajucu  J  was  under  tlic 
manipulation  of  a  dragoman,  so  that  free  and  direct  intercourse  with 
the  natives  was  impossible.  It  is  more  than  probable  tbat  my  ex- 
periences in  the  Delta  would  have  been  very  different  from  what  they 
were  in  Upper  Kgypt;  not  only  is  the  population  of  the  Df^ltn  more 
indebted  to  the  money-lenders  than  it  is  farther  south,  but  it  is  also 
much  less  Egyptian  in  type  anil  origin.  From  the  time  of  the 
twelfth  dynasty  down  to  the  period  of  Arab  conquest  it  has  been 
largely  mixed  with  Semitic  and  other  foreign  elements.  In  Tapper 
Egypt,  on  the  other  hand,  the  population  is  still  pretty  mnch  what  it 
was  in  the  days  uF the  Pharaohs;  whether  Mohammedan  or  Christian, 
— or  Arab  and  Copt,  according  to  the  current  but  misleading  termino- 
logy— the  blood  that  flows  in  its  veins  is  alike  fairly  pure.  The 
character,  therefore,  of  the  inhabitant  of  the  Delta  is  by  uo  means 
neoessarily  the  character  of  the  inhabitant  of  Upper  Egypt,  and  to 
argue  from  the  one  to  the  other  would  be  likely  to  result  in  error. 
It  is  an  error,  honcvcr,  from  which  I  have  observed  that  writers  on 
Egyptian  subjects  do  not  aUrays  keep  themselves  frc^e. 

It  woiiJd  be  a  still  greater  error  to  assume  that  the  populations  of 
Alexandria  and  Cairo  are  representative  of  the  Egyptian  population 
elsewhere.  The  fair  skins  seen  in  the  bazaars  of  Cairo  are  a 
sufficient  proof  of  the  mixture  of  races  in  the  Egyptian  capital. 
Cairo,  in  fact,  has  from  the  first  been  the  city  of  the  foreigner; 
Old  Cairo  was  a  Roman  garrison  and  New  Cairo  an  Arab  settlement. 
The  lower  classes  of  Cairo  do  not  cliRcr  much  in  character  from 
the  lower  classes  of  most  other  capitals,  except  that  they  arc  quieter 
and  more  easily  overawed.  The  upper  classes  consist  mostly  of 
ofHcials,  who  arc  either  Europeans  or  wish  to  be  tliought  so.  The 
writer  on  Egyptian  politics  who  confines  his  obsen'ations  to  Cairo, 
will  know  as  little  about  the  Egyptian  people  itself  as  a  writer  would 
know  about  the  French  nation  who  never  travelled  outside  Paris. 
He  is  dependent  for  his  knowledge  of  native  character  and  feeling 
on  bureaucratic  oflioiaU  and  jramin-like  donkey-boys. 

At  Cairo,  however,  one  is  really  brought  into  contact  with 
Egyptian  opinion  and  modes  of  thought,  though  they  are  Cairem- 
Egyptian;  at  Alexandria  one  is  outside  Egypt  altogether.  It  cannot 
be  too  often  repeated  that  Alexandria  is  as  little  representative  of 
Egypt  to-day  as  it  was  in  the  age  of  the  Ptolemies  and  the  Ca-sars. 
The  first  time  I  visited  Egypt  I  was  told  tbat  I  might  safely  walk 
alone  at  any  hoxir  of  day  or  night  in  any  of  the  towns  of  Egypt, 
but  that  this  permission  did  nut  include  Alexandria.  If  the  popula- 
tion of  Cairo  resembles  that  of  an  ordinary  capital-city,  the  . 
population  of  Alexandria  resembles  that  of  an  ordinary  sea-port. 
It  has  been  gathered  together  from  the  scum  of  the  Mcditerraneuu 
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DatioDS,  and  is  still  as  turbulent  as  it  was  two  thousand  years  ago. 
Riots  iu  Alexandria  do  not  necessarily  show  that  riots  ue  to  be 
apprehended  elsewhere. 

Ifj  then,  the  impressioos  which  T  am  going  to  record  do  not 
always  agree  with  what  the  newspaper  correspondents  have  been 
telling  ns.  let  it  not  be  inferred  that  they  must  on  that  account  be 
wrong.  They  relate  to  Upper  Egypt  only,  not  to  the  Delta,  or 
Cairn,  or  Alexandria. 

First  of  all,  the  supposition  that  English  prettige  and  inflncncc  have 
been  secured  by  the  victory  of  Tell-el-Kehtr,  natural  as  we  may 
think  it,  is  not  founded  on  fact.  The  reports  of  the  destruction  of 
the  English  fleet  and  the  aunihilatiou  of  the  English  army  circulated 
by  'Ar&bi  are  still  believed  by  the  mass  of  the  people.  They  have 
never  bccu  disprored.  'Arfibi,  it  is  imagined,  was  overthrown  by  the 
Khcilivc's  soldiers,  and  the  national  hero  hiuisclt'  laid  down  his  arms 
at  the  command  of  the  Sultan.  Had  it  not  been  so,  it  has  been 
argued  to  me,  he  would  of  course  have  been  shot ;  his  enemies,  how- 
ever, were  not  allowed  to  put  him  to  death  aud  were  obligrd  to 
content  themselves  with  sending  him  into  honourable  exile.  Prom 
hence  he  will  return  in  triumph  before  long  and  externiiuatc  all  the 
Christians  in  Egypt;  so  at  least  the  Mohammedans  b«'Iievc  and  the 
"  Copts"  fear.  The  village  sheikh  at  *Arabat-eI-JIadfuneh  was  never 
weary  of  asking  how  far  distant  was  'Arftbt's  place  of  exile,  and  how 
carefully  he  was  guarded  there. 

The  belief  that  the  victory  of  Tell-el-KebTr  was  won  by  tlie 
Khedive's  soldiers — a  belief  which  has  t>een  only  too  amply 
encouraged  by  our  ambiguous  language  abont  the  Khedive's 
authoritjr — ^has  been  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  English  officers 
have  been  sent  up  the  Nile  to  recruit  for  the  Egyptian  army.  Care 
even  has  not  been  taken  to  ensure  that  they  should  not  be 
accompanied  by  native  officers  who  had  served  under  'Ar&bi.  On 
the  other  hand,  while  the  overthrow  of 'ArS,bi  has  been  popularly  set 
down  to  the  credit  of  the  Khedive  and  the  Sultan,  the  disasters  iu 
the  Soudfi.n  have  been  laid  on  the  shoulders  of  the  English.  TVas  it 
not  Ilicka  Pasha  who  was  defeated  and  slain  and  Baker  Pasha  who 
was  driven  into  the  sea?  And  were  not  Hicks  Pasha  and  Baker 
Pasha  Englishmen?  If  the  troops  had  been  led  by  natives  the 
disasters,  it  is  said,  would  not  have  occurred.  But  the  Eiijrlish  were 
afraid  to  fight  themselves,  and  the  commanders  they  provided  could 
not  fight.  Consequently,  it  was  the  English  who  were  defeated  toA 
not  the  Egyptians.  The  reasoning  may  not  be  very  logical,  but  it 
falkt  in  with  the  prepossessions  and  beliefs  of  the  reasoners. 

The  prcttifft  that  once  surrounded  the  European  in  Upper  Egypt 
and  was  worth  more  to  us  than  fifty  thousand  bayonets,  is  departed. 
The  burning  of  Alexandria,  the  temporary  triumph  of  'ArAbi,  the 
belief  that  onr  6ect  and  army  were  destroyed  by  him,  and  that  the 
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Khedive  and  not  England  was  his  conqueror ;  finally,  the  conviction 
that  the  defeats  ia  the  SoudAn  were  suflercd  by  the  En^^lish  and  not 
by  the  Egyptiaas,  have  all  combiued  to  shatter  it^  and  it  will  be  very 
long  before  it  can  again  be  restored-  Not  that  thu  Eiirojiean  in 
Upper  Egypt  is  exposed  to  any  danger  bo  long  as  things  remain  quiet 
in  Ifower  Egypt.  Tbc  respect  due  to  the  hope  of  bakshish  ia  as 
strong  as  ever,  and  the  feliah  is  ton  cowardly  to  start  any  movement 
in  vbich  he  is  not  quite  sure  of  being  backed  by  superior  force. 
Moreover,  the  educated  part  of  the  population,  which  knows  the  real 
fttatc  of  affairs,  is  nattintlly  concerned  to  maintain  order;  while  the 
"  Copta"  have  discovered  that  their  own  safety  and  interests  are 
intimately  bound  up  with  those  of  the  Europeans.  But  the  most 
unobservant  traveller  cannot  but  notice  a  certain  insolence  iu  the 
bearing  of  the  natives  towards  him  which  would  have  been  impossible 
only  two  years  ago.  It  is  nothing  in  itself;  as  a  symptom,  however, 
it  ia  dangerous. 

But  if  tbc  Englishman  is  despised,  he  is  also  hated.  Defeated  by 
'Arftbi  and  in  the  Soudftn,  he  is  nevertheless  retained  by  the  Khedive 
for  reasons  which  arc  diiferenlly  explained,  and  the  blame  of  what- 
ever goes  wrong  is  laid  upon  his  shoulders.  Unfortunately,  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  for  much  that  has  gone  wrong  we  are  actually  more 
or  less  responsible.  At  the  present  moment  the  fcUah  is  sulTt-Ting 
from  three  evils — want  of  capital,  failure  of  trade,  and  increase  of 
taxation.  Even  his  bufialo  and  his  donkey  have  been  taxed,  and 
there  seems  nothing  left  except  his  dogs  upon  which  fresh  burdens 
can  be  laid,  lie  gets  little  benefit  himself  out  of  the  sums  extorted 
from  him  by  the  Government.  The  first  duty  of  a  Government,  that 
of  ensuring  onler,  is  not  so  efficiently  performed  as  it  was  two  years 
ago.  Ttte  native  bureaucracy  with  its  enormous  surptusoge  of  use- 
less subordinates,  has  uo  longer  the  check  upon  it  once  exercised  by 
the  Khedive  We  li^vc  taken  aray  the  Khedive's  authority  and  put 
nothing  in  its  {liace.  The  power  and  iufiueuce  of  the  few  English 
otiicials  extend  but  a  little  way,  and  as  long  as  they  have  no  character 
of  permanency,  will  remain  exceedingly  small.  There  are  many 
native  rmphyh  in  the  public  Bcrvice  who  are  honestly  anxious  to 
reform  almaes,  but  they  arc  afraid  to  give  the  English  oflicials  the 
tuformatiou  they  possess.  If  the  English  were  to  leave  the  country 
they  would,  were  they  to  do  so,  be  ruined  men.  The  nystem  of 
hakahish  is  therefore  moreHourishing  than  ever,  and  the  bureaucracy 
fattens  unchecked  on  tbc  labours  of  the  fellahin.  Places  are  worth 
more  than  they  were  when  there  was  a  chance  of  inquiries  on  the 
imrt  of"  Effendiua,"and  the  number  of  applicants  for  them  is  nndimi- 
uished.  Aud  yet  all  the  time  large  salaries  have  to  be  paid  to 
the  English  officials,  while  the  army  of  occupation  is  supported  out  of 
the  pocketa  of  those  who  had  nothing  to  do  with  bringing  it  to  the 
country. 
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This  qnestion  of  taxattoa  i»  a  senons  one,  For  the  Egjptiaa  carc» 
mure  for  b'lH  pocket  ihask  for  bis  person.  The  uie  of  tbc  stick  will 
arouse  in  bim  no  latent  bntrml ;  be  has  been  too  long'  accnstomed  to  it. 
Uis  ideas  of  justice  are  not  the  same  m  oars,  and  be  tees  no  more 
injustice  in  the  physical  coercion  of  ilie  weaker  by  the  itronger 
tbtiQ  boys  at  school  do,  or  at  all  events  did.  But  what  he  cannot 
forgive  is  what  he  regards  as  legalized  robbery.  He  loves  bis  piastres 
with  a  love  wbicb  only  an  esiuulially  agricultural  population  can  fee3. 
Like  the  French  peasant,  he  is  not  only  bard-working  and  devoted  to 
the  soil,  his  one  delight  in  life  is  to  hoard.  If  snch  a  people  once  get 
the  idea  that  we  are  tbc  cause  of  increased  taxation,  no  amount  of 
reforms,  no  amount  of  what  we  term  justice,  will  reconcile  them  to 
our  rnle. 

Increased  taxation,  however,  is  not  the  only  evil  from  which  the 
Egyptian  is  suffering,  and  which,  with  great,  show  of  reason,  be 
ascribes  to  the  presence  of  the  English.  Trade  is  dead,  and  ho  can 
tind  no  market  for  bis  produce.  The  English  CJovcramcnt  still 
continues  to  talk  about  a  temporary  occupation  of  Egypt,  anil 
proposes  to  evacuate  the  country  as  soon  as  what  it  conceives  to  be 
its  work  there  has  been  accomplished.  The  consequence  is  that  no 
one  who  has  capital  to  lose  can  venture  to  ptil  it  into  a  conntrytbc 
future  Government  of  which  is  a  matter  of  uncertainty.  Added  to 
this,  the  trade  with  the  ScmdAn  is  at  an  end,  while  the  grain  cropi 
have  largely  failed  during  the  present  season.  It  is  little  wonder 
therefore  that  great  distress  prevails  among  the  better  class  of 
felluhin,  who  are  too  proud  to  let  their  sufferings  he  known.  But 
as  they  sit  ontside  their  bxits  they  mutter  curses  U|>on  tbc  English 
who  have  brouglit  misery  upon  them,  and  wonder  whcu  it  will  end. 
Of  course,  at  places  like  Lnior  the  people  have  been  further 
impoverished  from  auother  cause,  the  absence  of  tourists,  litis  is  a 
aauBC  which  is  likely  to  be  permanent  as  long  as  the  Mabdi  remains 
in  the  background. 

These,  then,  ore  the  results  so  far  of  the  English  oceupation  of 
Egypt.  The  fellah  has  to  pay  for  an  anuy  of  oeuu{)ation  as  well  as 
for  a  dual  Government  which  is  less  efficient  than  that  which  existed 
two  years  ago ;  at  the  same  Lime,  he  is  being  ruined  by  the  stagnation 
of  trade  occasioned  by  the  refusal  of  the  English  Cabinet  to  undertake 
the  full  responsibility  of  governing  Egypt.  The  misfortunes  which 
have  befallen  him  arc  ascribed  to  the  English,  and  a  store  of  sullen 
hatred  is  accumulating  in  his  mind  towards  the  people  who  have 
brought  them  on  him.  This  m  a  people,  too,  whom  he  no  lungtT 
fears  and  respects,  since  he  believes  thcra  to  have  been  bealcn  by  his 
own  champion  'Ar&bi. 

Tbc  situation  is  further  complicalcd  by  two  other  facU,  neither  of 
wbicb  seem  to  be  fully  appreciated  in  England.     One  of  these  is  the 
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fanatical  spirit  aroused  by  'ArJlbi  among  the  Motiamnictlan  portion  of 
the  population  ;  the  other  is  the  danger  which  menaces  Egypt  from 
the  Soud&n.  I  had  always  supposed  tliat  the  modern  Egyptian  was 
free  from  the  fanaticism  which  dtstinguiahes  the  Moor;  bnt  I  have 
been  forced  to  chauf^e  my  opinion.  At  the  present  moment  the 
Mohammedans  and  Cliristiana  of  Upper  Egypt,  where  the  Chriatiaos 
are  very  nnmerons,  are  watching  each  other  like  cat  and  dog. 
Rightly  or  wrongly,  the  "  Copts'*  believe  that  a  general  massacre  of 
them  had  been  arranged  for  the  very  day  that  followed  the  entry  of 
the  English  troops  into  Cairo.  They  still  believe  that  if  the  English 
were  to  withdraw,  or  the  ^lahdi  to  appear,  it  would  be  a  signal  for 
their  destruction.  This  sudden  outburst  of  faoatieal  feeling  is  most 
remarkable,  and  only  shows  h<)W  dilHcult  it  is  for  the  foreigner  to 
discover  the  inner  secrets  of  the  native  character  or  to  protect  himself 
from  surprises.  Here  arc  people  who  have  been  living  together  as 
brethren  for  centuries,  bearing  the  same  burdens,  leading  the  same 
lives,  and  following  the  same  customs,  and  who  yet  suddenly  develop 
a  deadly  hostility  one  tu  the  other.  The  "  Copts''  like  us  as  little  as 
the  IMohammcdans  do,  and  for  the  same  reasons;  bnt  whereas  the 
Mohammcdaus  are  looking  forward  to  the  day  when  wc  shall  be 
driven  out  of  the  country,  the  "  Copts/'  out  of  fear  of  their 
Mohammedan  neighbours,  pray  that  we  shall  remain  there.  At  the 
same  time,  as  an  intelligent  Copt  explaineil  to  mc^  their  position  is  a 
very  difficult  one.  If  we  declared  that  wc  would  stay  in  Egypt,  their 
course  would  be  clear,  and  they  would  loyally  support  and  aid  us  iu 
our  eHbrts  to  govern  the  country  and  reform  its  abuses.  Bnt  so  long 
as  we  profess  to  be  there  only  temporarily  it  is  impossible  for  them  to 
do  so,  or  to  give  any  occasion  to  the  Mohammedans  to  aver  that  they 
are  in  league  with  the  foreign  invader.  Hence  the  position  of  a 
large  and  important  section  of  the  community  is  an  extremely 
uncomfortable  one.  If  the  English  leave  the  country  they  believe 
tbey  will  at  once  be  massacred  ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  douht  whether 
we  shall  remain  prevents  them  from  assisting  us  in  the  task  of 
restoring  order.  When  it  is  remembered  that  most  of  the  subordinate 
official  posts  are  filled  by  "  Copts/'  and  that  the  secrets  of  the 
bureaucratic  machine  are  practically  in  their  hands,  it  may  be 
imagined  how  valuable  their  assistance  would  be.  The  fact  that  the 
"Copts"  are  80  largely  identified  with  the  Government  has  no  doubt 
something  to  do  with  the  ill-will  borne  towards  them  by  the 
Mohammedan  fcllainn.  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  conduct  of 
individual  "  Copts"  in  their  anxiety  to  become  rich  not  unfrequently 
justifies  the  hostility  of  their  poorer  and  weaker  neighbours. 

Besides  having  to  reckon  with  the  latent  fanaticism  of  the 
Mohammedan  portion  of  the  Egyptian  population  itself,  we  have 
further  to  reckon  with  an  unknown  quantity  in  the  shape  of  the  so- 
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called  MaKdi.  The  Sond^n  has  always  been  as  dangerous  a  neighbour 
to  Hgypt  as  the  French  in  Algeria  fouud  Tunisia,  and  from  time  ta 
time,  when  the  tribes  iu  the  south  have  been  united  under  a  strong 
and  energetic  leader,  Egypt  has  been  overnin  and  conquered  by  them. 
The  Egyptian  fellah  has  alvaya  been  deticieut  in  tightiug  (qualities, 
aud  since  the  days  of  the  Shepherd  kings  has  been  at  the  mercy 
of  every  foreign  invader  who  was  tempted  by  the  wealth  and  fertile 
fields  of  the  Eg)*ptiau  valley.  Unfortunately,  it  is  as  ditlicult  to-day 
as  it  was  in  the  age  of  the  Pharaohs  to  watch  the  progress  of  the 
movement  in  the  souths  and  to  know  exactly  what  is  hapi>ening 
there.  The  reports  transmitted  by  the  telegraph  arc  usually  fabrica- 
tions, many  of  which  emanate  from  the  bazaars  of  Khartum.  That 
the  Mahdi  has  emissaries  in  Ifpper  Egypt  h,  however,  certain ;  I 
myself  came  across  one  of  them  this  winter  iu  the  district  of 
Salamiyeh. 

The  movement  of  which  the  Afahdi  is  the  real  or  nominal  head 
has  a  thri^efold  origin.  It  is  due  partly  to  the  misgovcrnmcnt  and 
ex.tortions  of  the  Egyptian  officials  who  have  been  sent  to  administer 
the  Soudiin,  partly  to  the  wcU-mcaut  attempts  of  Sir  Samuel  Caker 
and  General  Gonlon  to  suppress  the  slave-trade,  partly  to  a  genuinely 
religious  uprising.  It  is  therefore  directed  against  the  Egyptian 
Government,  against  the  English,  with  whom  the  Egyptian  Oovern- 
mcnt  is  now  identified,  aud  against  the  Christiaas.  It  appeals 
accordiugly  to  the  sympathy  of  the  Mohammedan  fellah  of  Upper 
Egypt  on  a  twofold  ground,  and  it  is  consequently  not  surprising 
that  the  fellah  in  his  secret  heart  wishes  it  success.  It  matters  little 
to  him  whether  or  not  Mohammed  Ahmed  of  Pongola  has  the  orthodox 
signs  of  the  long-expected  Mahdi  or  "  Director;"  if  ho  is  successfulj 
that  is  proof  sufficient  that  he  is  really  the  true  prophet.  I  fouud 
the  belief  universal  that  he  was  indeed  the  Mahdi,  aud  that  the 
cannon-balls  and  bullets  fired  at  him  fell  harmlessly  at  his  side,  or 
were- taken  up  iu  his  hands  and  thrown  back  upon  the  foe.  Of  course 
the  *'  Copts"  refuse  to  admit  his  pretensions,  while  the  Mohamme- 
dans of  the  official  class,  who  have  everything  to  lose,  arc  equally 
convinced  that  the  man  who  has  driven  them  from  the  Soud^ 
cannot  be  an  authority  in  matters  of  faith.  TVere  the  Mabdi's 
soldiers  to  appear  in  Upper  Egypt,  however,  their  convictions  would 
probably  be  shaken,  more  especially  as  the  invaders  would  come  as 
champions  of  the  Moslem  creed,  and  as  opponents  of  the  English,  who 
have  tried  to  rob  them  of  their  slaves. 

But  it  is  not  likely  that  the  ^lahdi's  first  appearance  in  Egypt 
would  be  in  Upper  Egypt  at  all.  Fortifications  liave  been  thnjwn 
up  at  Wadi  llelfa  and  Assuan,  and  troops  have  been  sent  to  the 
i'^st  Cataract,  iu  oblivion  of  the  fact  that  the  ordiuary  road  used  by 
the  natives  in  journeying  from  the  Souditn  to  Egypt  does  not  follow 
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the  winding  banVs  of  the  Nile  or  the  terrible  mareb  through  the 
desert  south  of  Karosko^  but  runs  through  the  oases  on  the  •western 
dde  of  Egypt,  striking  the  Nile  at  Siilt.  Egy^t  on  this  side  presents 
a  long  and  vulnerable  frontier,  which  it  would  be  next  to  impogaiblfi 
to  defend,  and  the  line  of  march  would  offer  no  obstacle  to  the  hordes 
whose  wants  are  few  and  who  would  Ik  streiigtlicncd  by  the  prospect 
of  booty  or  the  certainty  of  going  to  Paradise  if  they  were  to  die  by 
the  way. 

But  an  immediate  invasion  of  Egypt  is  not  to  be  feared.  Tt  is  the 
Mahdi's  interest  to  play  a  waitiug  game,  and  events  have  proved  that 
he  is  fully  aware  of  the  fact.  T'pper  Egypt  is  not  yet  prepared  to 
welcome  him ;  the  longer  he  remains  in  mysterious  seclusion  the 
more  his  reputation  will  grow,  while  the  measure  of  suffering  and  of 
discontent  with  English  misrule  is  not  yet  full.  Perhaps  (Jeneral 
Gordon  may  succeed  in  arresting  his  northward  march  altogether, 
hot  the  past  history  both  of  Egypt  and  of  religious  upheavals  in  the 
Mohammedan  world  is  not  encouraging.  Id  any  case  as  long  as  he 
lives  and  preserves  his  authority  in  the  SoudAu  he  will  be  a  standing 
danger  to  the  security  of  Egypt.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  attack 
lum  in  his  stronghold,  but  unfortunately  it  is  a  stronghold  from 
which  he  may  emerge  at  any  time  and  strike  a  blow  when  it  is  least 
expected.  If  Egypt  were  prosperous  and  contented  the  danger 
would  be  minimized.  Hut  this,  as  I  have  tried  to  show,  is  far  from 
being  the  case.  Every  day  the  discontent  is  intensifying  and  being 
concentrated  on  the  English.  For  whatever  goes  wrong  the  English, 
and  the  English  alone,  are  held  to  blame.  And  the  Egyptian  fellah 
has  a  good  memory ;  he  is  grateful  for  acts  of  kindness,  but  equally 
unforgiving  when  he  considers  himself  wronged.  The  wrong  is 
brooded  over  nntil  it  becomes  a  passion  and  the  favourable  moment 
for  revenge  arrives. 

Mr.  Gladstone  has  recently  said  that  "  order  is  restored  in  Egypt, 
regular  industry  is  proceeding  on  a  regular  footing."  Hcgular  industry, 
if  by  that  is  meant  agricnltural  industry,  has  never  ceased  to  be 
carried  on,  hut  as  I  have  pointed  out  it  is  not  proceeding  on  its 
"  regular  footing,"  and  great  distress  accordingly  prevails  at  present 
in  Upper  Egypt.  Order  is  restored  indeed,  for  the  revolution  has 
been  suppressed  and  Alexandria  is  quiet.  i3ut  as  long  as  tt  is 
necessary  to  retain  the  army  of  occupation  it  can  hardly  be  said  that 
the  machinery  of  government  is  working  normally.  The  one  thing 
that  is  lacking  in  Egypt  at  present  is  a  feeling  of  security,  and 
until  this  is  restored  it  is  hopeless  to  expect  any  real  improvement 
in  the  condition  of  affairs.  If  wc  would  only  admit  the  logic  of 
&cts  and  cease  to  talk  about  evacuating  the  country,  confidence 
would  return  and  trade  revive.  Our  officials  would  no  longer  be 
^wartcd  by  the  passive  resistance    of  a  great    bureaucratic    body, 

H  M  2 
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and  would  instead  be  aided  by  many  members  of  the  bureaucratic 
class  itself.  No  educated  man  in  Egypt  believes  that  ve  can  leave 
it,  and  yet  as  things  are  no  one  dares  to  act  upon  this  belief. 
Meanwhile  the  fellahin  are  conTinced  that  we  are  obnoxious 
intruders  whom  the  Khedive  has  called  to  his  temporary 
assistance,  and  to  whom  all  the  present  evils  of  the  country  are 
due.  The  hatred  which  is  in  consequence  being  nursed  against 
us  would  be  dangerous  enough  even  if  there  were  no  Mahdi  in  the 
background.  And  this  hatred  is  unrestrained,  in  Upper  Egypt  at 
least,  by  the  wholesome  awe  which  results  from  the  display  of  force. 
At  any  moment  therefore  a  spark  may  fall  which  would  set  the  whole 
combustible  material  on  fire.  Because  things  are  quiet  at  present,  let 
us  not  be  deluded  into  the  supposition  that  they  will  always  remain  so. 
Those  who  are  best  acquainted  with  Egypt  have  no  such  delusion, 
and  hence  the  general  feeling  of  insecurity  that  prevails  there.  As 
long  as  it  exists  we  cannot  look  for  a  return  of  prosperity  to  the 
country.  The  rule,  or  rather  want  of  rule,  of  England  will  prove 
a  worse  evil  to  it  than  the  tyranny  of  the  Turks.  If  we  cannot, 
or  will  not,  face  the  responsibilities  of  our  position,  better  to  follow 
the  counsels  of  Mr.  Labouchere,  and  leave  the  task  of  providing 
Egypt  with  a  Government  to  the  power  which  in  Algeria  and  Tunis 
has  shown  how  well  she  understands  the  duties  imposed  by  con- 
quest. France  would  be  only  too  glad  to  do  what  England  has  left 
undone, 

A.  H.  Sayce. 
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Part  I. 

THE  still  white  coast  at  Midsummer^ 
Beside  the  still  white  sea, 
Laj  low  and  smooth  and  shining 

In  this  year  eighty-three ; 
The  sun  was  in  the  very  North, 
Strange  to  see. 

The  walrus  ivory  lay  in  heaps 

Half-buried  in  the  shore, 
The  slow  stream  slid  o'er  unknown  beds 

Of  golden  ore. 
Washings  of  amber  to  the  beach 

Light  waves  bore. 

Sprays  of  white,  like  foam-flowers. 

Betwixt  the  skies  and  seas. 
Swayed  and  poised  the  sea-gulls 

In  twos  and  threes. 
Clustered  like  the  stars  men  call 

Pleiades. 

The  white  marsh-flowers,  the  white  marsh-grass 

Shimmered  amid  the  grey 
Of  the  marsh-water — mirrored 

Over  and  under,  they 
Stood  stiff  and  tall  and  slender, 

All  one  way. 
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The  upper  ipake  to  the  lower^ 
"  Are  ye,  or  do  ye  leein  T* 

Oat  of  the  dim  manh-water 
Glided  as  in  a  dream 

The  itill  swans  down  a  distance 
Of  moonbeanu 

The  wiUow-Tirbler  dropped  from  the  spray 
Sweet  notes  like  a  soft  spring  shower, 

^ere  was  a  twitter  of  building  birds 
In  the  blackthorn  bower, 

All  broken  firom  bare  to  gossamer 
In  an  hour. 

A  garden  white  lay  all  the  land 
In  wreaths  of  summer  snow. 

The  heart  of  the  year  upspringing 
Swift  and  aglow. 

In  pale  flame  and  slender  atalk. 
Smooth  and  low. 

Hie  white  heath  and  white  harebell 
Let  their  chimes  rise  and  &11, 

Hke  delicate  sheets  of  wood-sQcrel 
Unfolded  all. 

For  abed  of  faaridal— 
OrapaU? 

Powdered  with  pearl,  amicnla^ 
And  beds  of  snowdrop  aheen. 

Frostwork  of  saxifrage^  and  &ir  balls 
Of  winter  green: 

There  was  no  roooi  fbr  fiaot  to  pass 
In  ottwean. 

One  onlT  pink,  ^  fiagtant  bloom 

or  aU  faloons  bona].* 
Cnm  Bcv  Ok  cTSf  flow 

Whk  looks  fncR^ 
Bttt  to  CHrti<  asd  fiaa^T 
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Down  in  the  closely  crowded  camp 

Of  the  fresh  snowdrops  lay^ 
Fever  and  famine-stricken, 

None  his  name  to  say. 
Sick  to  death,  a  traveller 

Cast  away. 


Brother  might  be  of  Balder 
The  beautiful,  the  bold. 

By  Northern  stature  and  by  limbs' 
Heroic  mould. 

And  the  uncurled  fiEiint  hair 
Of  pale  gold. 

Faintly  the  words  were  uttered, 
liOw,  betwixt  moan  and  moan ; 
"  Here  in  the  wilderness. 
Lost  and  alone, 
I  die,  and  far  away. 
Hast  thou  known  ? 


Fame,  and  story  of  wonder. 
Wind  of  rumour  had  blown 

My  name  to  thine,  my  feet 
Up  to  thy  throne  : 

What  has  the  world  been  since  ? — 
Thee  alone. 


I  passed  and  bowed  before  thy  face. 
And  once  thy  eyes  met  mine  ;   . 

Once  I  have  kissed  thy  hand — 
Hast  thou  no  sign  ? 

Here  with  my  last  sad  breath, 
I  am  thine." 


The  white  hares  nibbled  fearlessly 
Among  the  tender  green ; 

The  silver  foxes  stayed  and  watched. 
Quick-eyed  and  keen ; 

The  little  ermine  soft  of  foot 
Stole  between. 
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But  the  vhite  world  changed  and  quickened 

To  a  red  world,  die  same ; 
For  with  splendour  ai  of  sunset 

And  sunrise  flame, 
From  the  highest  heaven  to  the  lowestj 

Midnight  came. 

The  pulsing  colours  of  the  sky 

Deepened  and  purified. 
All  glorious  chords  of  gold  and  red 

Struck  out  and  died,  . 
Stilled  in  one  hearenly  harmony 

Spread  out  wide ; 


In  one  ethereal  crimson  glow, 
As  if  the  Rose  of  Ueaven 

Had  blossomed  for  one  perfect  hour. 
Midsummer  Eren, 

As  ever  in  the  mjrstic  sphere 
Of  stars  seren. 


An  opening  blush  of  purest  pink. 
That  swiftly  streams  and  grows, 

Ah  shoreward  all  the  liquid  waste 
Enkindled  flows, 

Eveiy  ripple  of  all  the  sea. 
Rose  on  rose. 


-Through  the  heavens  of  midnight 

Came  a  bitter  cry. 
Flesh  and  spirit  breaking. 

Mortal  agony  j 
Died  away  unanswered 

Through  the  sky. — 


But  all  the  dim  blue  South  was  filled 

With  the  auroral  flame. 
Far  out  into  the  southward  land 

Without  a  name, 
That  dreamed  away  into  the  dai^i — 

When  one  came. 
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Suddenly  came  stepping. 

Where  the  roseate  rift 
Of  the  boreal  blossoms 

Crossed  the  snowy  drift 
In  a  trailing  pathway, 

Straight  and  swift. 


Her  robes  were  full  and  silken. 
Her  feet  were  silken-shod. 

In  sweeping  stately  8ilen(», 
Serene  she  trod 

The  starry  carpets  strewing 
The  soft  sod. 


The  eyes  of  the  veronica 
Looked  out  and  far  away, 

A  golden  wreath  around  her  head 
Of  light  curls  lay, 

And  rippled  back  a  shining  shower, 
In  bright  array. 

About  her  neck  the  diamonds  flashed 

In  rivers  of  blue  fire  ; 
But  whiter  her  soft  shoulders  than 

Her  white  attire. 
And  tenderer  her  tender  arms 

Than  heart's  desire. 


She  fronted  full  the  crimson  flood 

Of  all  the  Northern  space, 
And  all  the  hue  of  all  the  sky 

Was  in  her  face ; 
The  Kose  of  all  the  World  has  come 

To  this  place. 

A  vision  of  white  that  glowed  to  red 
With  the  fire  at  heaven,  at  heart, — 

Nor  paused  nor  turned, — but  straight  to  him 
Who  lay  apart. 

On  she  came,  and  knelt  by  him, — 
Here  thou  art  1 
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At  the  first  hoar  after  midniglitj 

Ab  in  the  eider's  nest. 
The  weary  head  sank  soft  into 

A  heavenly  rest; 
Is  it  8  bed  of  roses, — 

Or  her  breast  ? 


At  the  second  hoar  the  cold  liml» 

Felt  comfort  unaware ; 
Hickeiing,  a  golden  glow 

Warmed  all  the  air : 
Is  it  the  hearth-flame  lighted, — 

Or  her  hair? 


At  Ae  third  hour,  round  the  faint  heart 

Failing  in  chill  alarms. 
Is  it  some  silken  coverlet 

Still  wraps  and  warns 
In  dose  and  closer  clasping  ? — 

Or  her  arms  ? 


At  the  fourth  hour,  to  the  wan  lipa 
There  came  a  draught  divine : 

Some  last  reviving  cup  ponred  out 
Of  hallowed  wine, — 

Or  is  it  breath  of  hers 
Mixed  with  thine  ? 


At  the  fifth  hour  all  was  dimness 

Alike  to  him  and  her ; 
One  low  and  passionate  munnur 

Still  moved  the  air; 
Is  it  the  voice  of  angels, — 

Or  her  prayer  ? 

At  the  sixth  hour  there  stirred  only 
The  soft  wave  on  the  beach ; 

Two  were  lying  stilly. 
Fast  somid  or  speech^ 

Fair  and  carven  hexm. 
Each  by  each. 
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Pabt  II. 

The  Summer  Palare  stood  by  night 

Lit  np  in  dazzling  sheen  ; 
The  doors  nnfolded,  and  the  pomp 

Stirred  in  between ; 
— To  a  burst  of  royal  music 

Came  the  Queen. 


Her  eyes  like  stars  of  speedwell 
Shone  down  the  great  saloon ; 

She  came,  and  all  before  her 
Knew  it  was  June ; 

The  passing  of  her  presence 
Was  too  soon. 

The  little  curls  around  her  head 
Were  all  her  crown  of  gold, 

Her  delicate  arms  drooped  downward 
In  slender  mould. 

As  white-veined  leaves  of  lilies 
Curve  and  fold. 

All  in  white, — ^not  ivory 

For  young  bloom  past  away, — 
Blossom-white,  rose-white. 

White  of  the  May ; 
'Twixt  white  dress  and  white  neck. 

Who  could  say  ? 

She  moved  to  measure  of  music. 
As  a  swan  sails  the  stream ; 

Where  her  looks  fell  was  summer. 
When  she  smiled  was  a  dream ; 

All  faces  bowing  towards  lier 
Sunflowers  seem. 

O  the  rose  upon  her  silent  mouth. 
The  perfect  rose  that  lies  I 

O  the  roses  red,  the  roses  deep, 
Within  her  cheeks  that  rise  ! 

Or  the  rose  of  rapture  of  her  face 
To  our  ^es  I 
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The  tall  fair  princes  smile  and  sigH 
For  grace  of  one  sweet  glance. 

The  glittering  dancers  fill  the  floor, 
The  Qaeen  leads  the  dance ; 

The  dial-hands  to  midnight 
Still  advance. 


Dance  down  to  the  melting  mniic ! 

Hark  to  the  viols'  strain  ! 
Their  notes  are  piercingi  piercing, 

A^n,  again ; 
The  pulse  of  the  air  is  beating 

Throbs  of  pain. 

Does  the  dancing  langniah  slower  ? 

O  the  soft  Antes  wail  and  sigh  ; 
In  silver  falling  and  calling, 

They  seek  reply; 
And  the  heart  is  sinking,  sinking, 

Why,  ah  why  ? 

O  the  high  harp-strings  resounding 
So  long,  so  clear  they  are  : 

A  cry  is  ringing  in  heaven 
From  star  to  star. 

Rising  sharper  and  fainter 
From  afar. 


The  Queen  has  danced  from  end  to  end ; 

O  the  caudles  bum  so  bright ! 
But  her  blue  eyes  look  far  away 

Into  the  night ; 
Ajid  the  roses  on  her  cheeks  and  lips 

Have  grown  white. 


O  why  is  the  Queen  so  pale  to-night  ? 

And  why  does  silence  fall. 
As  one  by  one  they  turn  to  her, 

Upon  them  all  ? 
Whence  comes  that  cold  wind  shivering 

Down  the  hall? 
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The  hour  draws  close  to  midnight^ 

The  baoquet  board  ia  spread  ; 
The  lamps  are  lit,  the  gnests  are  set. 

The  Queen  at  the  head : 
For  the  feasting  at  kings'  tables 

Grace  be  said  I 


The  shaded  light  of  rubies 
Streams  from  every  part 

Down  the  golden  supper ; — 
Who  is  sick  at  heart  ? 

O  hush  I  for  the  Queen  is  listening, 
Lips  apart. 

She  sits  with  wide  and  open  eyes. 
The  wine-cup  in  her  hand ; 

And  all  the  guests  are  ill  at  ease. 
Nor  understand ; 

Is  it  not  some  enchanted 
Strange  far  land  ? 


The  twelve  long  strokes  of  midnight 
With  clash  and  clang  affright  j 

The  rose-glow  seems  to  darken 
Before  their  sight ; 

But  the  Queen  has  swooned  back  heavily. 
Cold  and  white. 


They  lifted  her,  a  burden 
Like  broken  lily-flowers ; 

They  laid  her  on  her  own  bed. 
Within  her  bowers  ; 

They  mourned,  and  they  tended  her. 
For  six  hours. 


At  the  first  hour  after  midnight. 
The  Queen  nor  spoke  nor  stirred; 

At  the  second,  by  her  bedside. 
No  breath  they  heard ; 

They  said,  «  Is  she  living  ?" 
At  the  third. 
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At  the  fourth  hour  they  Tfttched  sadly 
At  her  feet  and  her  head ; 

At  the  fifth,  standing  idle. 
No  word  they  said; 

At  the  sixth,  "  Bring  candles 
For  one  dead." 


Swept  low  down  across  the  East, 
Through  the  morning  grey^ 

A  flock  of  white  clouds  swiftly. 
Dim,  far  away ; 

Like  a  flight  of  white  wings : — 
What  were  they  ? 


Through  the  palace  suddenly. 
Through  every  floor. 

Wailed  a  wind  and  whistled. 
Shook  every  door. 

Battled  through  the  windows, 
Then  passed  o'er. 


And  as  they  stood  with  tapers  tall 
Around  the  Queen,  there  came 

A  soft  and  far<off  fluttering 
Over  her  frame. 

And  from  between  her  sleeping  lips. 
One  faint  flame. 


They  take  her  hand,  they  call  on  her. 
She  answers  them  likewise ; 

She  aits  upright,  she  looks  around. 
With  her  blue  eyes. 

And  a  smile  as  of  thy  secrets. 
Paradise  ! 

*  #  *  *  ■ 

Winter  is  here,  and  has  not  brought 

The  traveller  of  renown ; 
Why  has  he  not  come  back  again 

To  court  and  town  ? 
Rumours  and  questionings  pass 

Up  and  down. 
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Is  it  only  the  wolves  of  the  Northland 

Know  where  his  bones  lie  white  ? 
Only  the  swans  could  tell  us^ 

In  southward  Sight  ? 
Is  it  only  the  wind  could  whisper 

To  the  night  ? 


The  Queen  sits  still  and  smiling, 

She  hears  the  talk  prevail, 
She  speaks  no  word,  she  gives  no  glance. 

She  tells  no  tale ; 
In  the  golden  shadow  always 

She  is  pale. 

Habriet  Eleanor  Hamilton  Kino. 


THE  EXPANSION  OF  ENGLAND. 


THERE  arc  two  views  respecting  Britisb  possessions  between  which 
statesmen  will  hare  aoou  to  choose.  Imperialism  regards  all 
the  parts  of  the  motley  heritage,  the  Colonies,  India,  and  the  military 
dependencies  alike,  as  portions  of  an  F.mpire  not  less  inalienable  than 
Kent,  and  iu  its  romantic  mood  it  throws  over  them  all  tlic  drag-net  of 
some  poetic  name  snch  as  the  "  Expansion  of  England"  or  the  "  Greater 
Britain."  Anti-imperialism  considers  the  case  of  each  possession  or 
class  of  possessions  separately,  declining  to  be  bound  to  the  perpetual 
retention  of  anythioj;  which  is  not  found  expedient  to  retain.  Im- 
perialism taunts  Anti-imperialism  with  want  of  spirit.  Anti-imperial- 
ism replies  that  moderation  is  gaining  ground,  though  less  rapidly, 
it  may  be,  among  the  rulers  than  among  the  people,  as  is  indicated 
by  that  strange  survival  of  Bourbon  and  Napoleonic  ambition,  the 
foreign  policy  of  France  :  and  at  the  same  time  that  the  world  lias 
begun  to  learn  that  dependencies  arc  uot  strength,  otherwise  perhaps 
Bismarck  would  be  annexing  his  Tonquin.  Furthermore,  Anti-im- 
perialism prays  Imperialism  to  note  that  England,  while  she  is  grasp- 
ing  territory  at  the  Antipodes,  is  in  some  danger  of  having  a  hostile 
republic  cut  out  of  her  own  side. 

To  lend  moral  strength  to  Imperialism  it  has  been  contended 
that  the  miscellaneous  acquisitions  embraced  in  the  Empire  are  all 
of  them  historically  parts  and  parcels  of  a  great  design  which  has 
becu  pursued  by  England  through  the  last  three  centuries,  and  which 
fonnwl  the  real  motive  for  Uer  policy  even  in  the  war  of  the  Suc- 
cession and  that  with  Napoleon,  though  everybody  supposed  at  the 
time  and  has  believed  ever  since  that  the  balance  of  power  in 
Europe  was  the  real,  as  it  certainly  was  the  ostensible,  object  of 
the  contest.     It  is  not  pretended,  apparently,  that  distinct   proofs 
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can  be  found  of  this  in  the  speeches  or  despatches  of  the  states- 
inen  and  commanded  who  were  engaged,  or  tu  the  writings  of 
noDtcmporary  histurians^  journaltata  and  pamphleteers.  Such  UD- 
couseiouaness  is  surely  incredible.  Eagtaud  was  the  great  maritime 
aud  commercial  country;  la  war  abe  used  her  strung  arm,  which 
was  her  uavy  ;  she  looked  out  across  the  Atlantic  to  the  New  World ; 
her  people  were  hardy,  daring  and  above  all  others  adapted  by  their 
political  training  fur  coluuizatiun. 

This  seems  the  plain  account  of  the  matter.  New  England,  the 
vital  germ  of  the  American  Colonies,  was  not  a  political  expansion 
but  a  religious  secession  ;  the  enterprise  was  thwarted  by  the  Govern- 
tnentj  while,  if  the  Puritans  had  been,  in  power,  it  would  never  ha?e 
been  conceived.  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania  were  also  religious 
secessions;  other  settlemcuts  bad  their  origin  iu  gold-accking.  Crom- 
well conquered  Jamaica  to  deal  a  blow  against  Spain,  and  to  open  the 
Spanish  waters  to  English  enterprise;  but  be  offered  it  as  a  more 
genial  home  to  the  New  Euglandcrs,  and  bis  Colonial  policy,  so  far 
as  there  is  any  trace  of  it,  appears  to  have  been  emancipationist.  That 
be  made  war  on  the  Dutch  to  wrest  from  tbcm  Colonial  empire  is  a 
view  not  in  accordance  with  the  facts.  He  made  peace  with  the 
Butch  as  soon  as  he  came  into  power.  The  Republican  Council  of 
State  it  was  that  made  war  on  them  for  their  demonstrations  of  anti- 
pathy to  regicide  and  their  refusal  to  listen  to  overtures  of  union. 
The  wars  of  the  llestoration  against  the  Datcb  Republic  can. 
be  more  identified  with  the  policy  of  Cromwell  tbaa  can  the 
Restoration  itself.  Commercial  jealousy  may  have  been  at  work  here 
as  in  the  Navigation  Laws,  but  commercial  jealousy  is  not  Colonial 
aggrandizement.  The  chief  aim  of  Chatham  was  surely  to  humble 
France.  He  did  not  plan  the  conquests  iu  India,  nor  did  he  lannch 
Wolfe  upon  Quebec  till  he  had  failed  iu  descents  upon  the  French 
coast. 

France  afterwords,  to  revenge  herself  on  England,  supported  the 
revolt  of  the  American  Colonies.  In  the  apprehension  of  the  actors 
the  transatlantic  war  was  apparently  secondary  to  that  un  the 
European  scene.  No  series  of  events  could  be  leas  visibly  connected 
with  the  main  policy  of  the  national  Government  than  the  foundation 
of  the  British  Empire  in  India.  The  Company  was  chartered  for  a 
mercantile  object,  while  its  first  acquisitions  of  territory  were  almost 
clandestine  and  depended  on  the  coincidence  of  its  territorial 
establishment  in  India  with  the  dissolution  of  the  Mognl  Empire. 
English  character  appeared  iu  these  achicvemcuts,  but  not  the 
purpose  of  the  English  Government,  or  the  aspirations  of  the  English 
people.  The  extension  of  the  Empire  in  India  has  been  almost 
wholly  undesigned.  The  Government  has  been  always  fixing  a 
limit,  but  has  been  drawn   beyond  it  by  collisions  with  barbarous 
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powers^  till  the  culHsiou  with  the  Sikhs  brought  on  tlie  aonexatioa  of 
the  Pniijab.  Most  of  tlie  West  Indian  Islands^  as  well  as  the  Cape 
and  Mauritius,  were  added  to  the  Empire  by  the  merest  accidents  of 
war.  Pitt  and  other  War  Mtuisten,  unable  to  cope  with  the  great 
armies  of  the  enemy  on  European  battlefields,  expended  their  forces 
in  taking  tbe  outlying  dependencies  of  France  and  her  vassal  allies. 
Their  conquests  -were  sapposcd  of  counse  to  have  a  military  and 
commercial  value,  but  the  annexation  of  sugar  islands  full -of  negroes 
can  hanlly  liave  been  regarded  x-t  an  expansion  of  the  English 
nation.  The  real  marks  of  Napoleon's  ambition,  ire  are  now  told,  was 
Colonial  empire  in  the  New  World.  Yet  he  sold  Louiiiiaua  to  the 
United  States,  while  he  dreamed  first  of  Empire  in  the  Kast,  and 
then  of  maldng  Paris  the  capital  of  £uropc.  Pancy  can  weave  a 
web  of  connection  orcr  almost  any  group  of  historical  facts,  aa  well 
an  over  the  stars  of  which  she  made  the  constellations.  But 
Cardinal  Newman's  theory  of  derclopment  bas  at  least  as  substantial 
a  basis  aa  the  theory  which  in  this  heterogeneous  collection  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  oolonics,  Oriental  provinces,  negro  sugar  islands,  and  military 
dependencies  sees  the  result  of  a  systematic,. or  at  least  of  a  coati- 
nnous  effort  to  create  a  Greater  Britain. 

Tbe  Indian  J'^mpirc  stands  by  itself,  as  Expansionists  see,  though 
they  cannot  help  bringing  it  in  to  make  up  bulk  and  prevent  their 
Greater  Britain  from  being  the  Less.  It  is  enough  of  itself  to  task 
the  governing  powers  of  an  Imperial  country,  even  if  it  were  not,  as 
it  certainly  is,  bringing  Egypt  in  its  train,  Tbe  moral  title  of 
England  to  the  possession  it  is  needless  to  discuss,  India  was 
conquered  in  the  age  of  conquest ;  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  or 
Holland  would  have  conquered  it  if  she  could.  Nor  does  the 
conqueror  in  this  case  trample  on  nationality,  for  there  is  no  nation, 
there  is  nothing  but  strata  of  race  depositeil  by  previous  conquests, 
and  caste.  Aggressions,  or  suspected  aggressions,  on  caste  have  been 
the  cause  of  all  the  mutinies,  not  excepting  tbe  last,  and  there  has 
been  nothing  like  a  political  rebellion.  The  English  arc  the  caste 
of  government,  the  Moguls  who  cam«  not  from  the  mountains  bat 
from  the  sea.  Of  withdrawal,  at  all  events,  nobody  now  thinks. 
Not  only  would  immense  investments  and  a  va«t  field  of  action  be 
lost,  but  the  country  would  be  delivered  over  to  a  plundering 
anarchy.  In  the  British  provinces  there  would  be  left  no  grrm  of 
government  or  rallying  point  of  order.  The  cultivated  Bengalee 
with  his  aspirations  and  bis  Ilbcrt  Bill  is  a  child  of  the  conquest,  and 
would  become  extinct  on  the  morrow  of  withdrawal.  It  would  not  be  to 
the  purpose  therefore  here  to  attempt  the  ditiicuU  task  of  striking  the 
balance  between  the  good  and  the  evil  of.  the  connection,  either  71s 
regards  the  Imperial  or  the  subject  people.  England  has  to  lay  in  one 
scale  grandeur,  true  or  false,  a  field  of  action  for  her  youth,  solnrica 
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and  pcDsious,  profitable  iDvestmcntSj  secure  free  trade  with  the  tvo 
huutlreil  niilltuns,  paymcut  of  a  portiou  of  her  army,  aud  the  additiou 
of  the  Sepoys,  whatever  it  may  be  worth,  to  her  military  power.  In  the 
other  scale  tihc  has  to  lay  the  perils  and  responsibilities  of  distant 
"Empire,  diplomatic  cmbarrastinieuts,  wars  with  Russia,  increased  naral 
ejEpeuditure,  and,  in  addition  to  these,  the  sinister  influence  of  empire 
ou  freedom,  of  dealings  with  barbarism  on  civilization,  of  such  works 
as  the  massaerc  of  the  mutineers  on  the  moral  character  of  the  British 
nation.  In  former  days  the  nabobs  in  Parliament  fearfully  arcngcd 
the  oppressed  Hindoo.  It  was  from  the  first  evident  that  the  change 
of  route  from  the  Cape  to  Suez  would  entail  the  occupation  of  Egypt 
with  a  new  set  of  rcKponsibiiities  and  dangers.  On  the  side  of  the 
Hindoo  the  question  is  not  less  complex.  The  subject  race  may  he 
said,  without  fear  of  eontradictiou,  to  be  g^overned  more  for  its  own 
good  than  ever  before  was  the  conquered  by  the  conqueror.  It  is 
saved  from  war  and  i^ndarrccs.  It  multiplies  apacc^  and  the  pres- 
sure on  the  means  of  subsistence,  caused  by  its  increasing  numbers, 
is  at  least  in  part  the  source  of  sufferings  which  some  Indian  re- 
formers have  ascribed  wholly  to  taxation.  It  has  railways,  cuconrage- 
ment  of  a^ioultnre,  British  markets  for  Indian  wheat,  a  regular 
police,  just  judges,  security  of  property,  postal  communications,  aid 
in  local  famiucs,  schools  for  the  few  who  can  use  them,  suppression 
of  Thuggism  and  Suttee,  Christian  missions,  association  in  the  lower 
part  at  least  of  the  work  of  goverumeut.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
ruler  is  au  nndomicilable  alien,  divided  by  a  gulf  of  sentiment,  as  well 
as  of  race  aud  language,  from  the  subject  millions ;  he  alights,  but 
he  does  not  settle ;  he  settles  less  than  ever  now  that  communi- 
cation with  his  home  has  become  rapid  ;  whatever  he  accumulates  he 
carries  away  ;  nor  can  he  divest  himself  of  the  insolence  of  the  con- 
i|Ucror,  always  greatest  in  the  lowest  grades.  Taxation  is  heavy. 
AVcUington  said  :  "  India  is  a  fine  country  ;  it  would  be  a  shame  to 
govern  it  ill;  it  will  be  ruinous  to  govern  it  well."  The  Ryot  has 
to  bear  the  cost  of  an  army  of  occupation  on  double  pay,  a  civil 
aerrioe  with  salaries  at  exile  rate,  the  drain  of  pensions  and  the  ex- 
pense of  Kuropeau  administration.  The  civilization  produced  among 
the  millions  is  not  that  of  a  nation  but  that  of  a  Hock  of  sheep,  all 
tended  and  sheared  alike.  Native  character,  energy,  thought,  art, 
whatever  they  may  be  worthj  perish  ;  there  will  be  no  other  Taj  Mahal. 
It  seems  that  ou  tho  whole  the  people  prefer  a  native  dynasty,  with 
its  barbarisms  and  its  fits  of  tyranny,  to  the  British  rule  with  its 
civilization  and  beneficence.  Native  dynasties  under  British  control 
ore  restrained  from  excesses  of  misrule,  hut  they  arc  guaranteed 
against  rcnrolutions,  the  rough  remedy  of  the  Kast  for  insuflertible 
ioeapacity  or  oppression.  Never  was  an  attempt  made  on  so  grand 
a  Bcale  or  so  much    in   earnest   to   wed  conquest  with  beneficence. 
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The  result  our  grandchiMren  will  know.,  if  tlie  Empire  last  so  long. 
Two  dangers  thrcateu — tinancial  deficit,  wbich  eutails  the  fell  and 
foul  necessity  of  the  opium  trade;  and  the  democratic  spirit  of  the 
European  community,  which  fancies  that  it  can  enjoy  British  liber- 
tics  in  a  militaiy  Empire,  and  among  them,  the  liberty  of  lording  it 
over  the  Hindoo.  "Wisely  did  the  Company  discourage  European 
aettlemeat.  If  you  have  an  Empire,  you  must  have  an  Emperor ; 
and  only  a  Viceroy  with  absolute  power,  though  responsible  to 
Britisb  opiuiou^  can  possibly  do  justice  to  the  subject  race  Of  all 
tyrannies  in  Hindostan  the  tyranny  of  a  small  British  community 
would  be  the  worst.  We  see  how  the  white  oligarchy  have  behaved  in 
Jamaica.  The  more  democratic  England  herself  becomes.,  the  more 
difificult  it  will  be  for  her  to  rule  the  Indian,  or  any  otheri  Empire. 
An  Indian  Empire  would  soon  be  the  political  ruin  of  the  United 
States.  Of  abaadoumeut,  however,  as  was  said  before,  nobody 
thinks,  not  even  those  who,  caring  perhaps  more  for  the  character  of 
England  and  for  her  liberties  than  for  the  increase  of  her  wealth, 
wish  that  the  Indian  Empire  had  never  been.  To  talk  of  conferring 
independence  on  the  self-governed  colonies  and  giving  up  India,  ia 
like  talking  of  setting  up  your  adult  sou  in  the  world  and  putting 
away  your  wife. 

Fortresses  such  as  Gibraltar  and  Malta  are  no  more  expansiona 
of  Englaud  than  are  the  guns  upon  their  battlements.  In  the 
qnestioD  between  a  retention  and  abandonment  of  such  places,  military 
reasons  alone  ought  to  prevail,  for  the  pride  is  surely  senseless  whidi 
clings  to  a  weak  past  in  war.  The  retention  of  Malta  oflends  no 
nationality,  and  since  the  opening  of  the  Suez  route  it  has  become 
more  indispensable  than  ever.  The  retention  of  Gibraltar  deeply 
offends  Spanish  nationality,  and  has  always  thrown  Spain  into  the 
arms  of  Engiand^s  enemies,  except  when  Bonaparte's  aggres:iion  com- 
pelled her  to  accept  British  aid.  It  was  the  sense  of  this  probably 
that  made  Chatham  and  afterwards  Shelhume  willing  to  resign  so 
invidious  a  possession.  Cobdeu  was  surprised  to  find  that  the 
Spaniards  hated  their  British  deliverers  more  than  their  French 
invaders  ;  but  they  told  him  that  they  had  got  rid  of  the  French  while 
they  had  not  got  rid  of  the  British.  When  the  Continent  was 
closed  by  Napoleon,  Gibraltar  was  useful  as  a  trading  post ;  and 
afterwards  it  had  a  less  reputable  value  as  a  smuggling  station.  It 
serves  no  such  purpose  now.  It  doea  not  command  the  Strait, 
though  it  might  do  so  in  the  days  of  sailing,  when  ships  were  at 
the  mercy  of  winds  and  currents.  Surely  if  Spain  were  to  offer 
Ceuta  in  exchange,  reason  would  bid  England  at  least  consider  the 
offer.  What  difference  steam  and  the  improvement  of  artillery  have 
made  in  the  conditions  of  maritime  war  and  in  the  tcuability  of  out- 
lying fortresses  in  case  of  a.  war  with   great  naval  powers,  it  is  for 
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militaiy  and  naval  men  to  say.     Some  difference  they  surely  must 
have  made. 

The  West  Indies  are  scarcely  more  parts  of  n  Greater  Britain 
than  the  fortresses.  To  acquire  them  was  natural  in  days  when, 
besides  the  va^uc  notions  of  the  strength  derived  from  territorial 
aggrandizement,  the  mercantile  system  still  prevailed ;  but  few 
will  now  doubt  that  it  would  have  been  more  profitable  to  buy 
their  sugar  than  to  possess  them.  England  incurred  the  respousi- 
bility  for  alavcr)'  and  exposed  her  politics  and  society  to  the  corrupt- 
ing influence  of  West  Indian  slave-owners  who  avenged  the  wrongs 
of  the  negro  as  the  nabobs  avenged  those  of  the  Hindoo.  Then  she 
iucurred  the  expense  uf  emancipatioUj  and  afterwards  the  trouble  of 
dealing  with  the  lasy  shiftlessncss  of  the  emancipated  slavcj  the 
discontent  of  the  ruined  slave-owner  and  that  inevitable  conflict 
between  the  whites  and  the  blacks  which  culminated  in  the  Jamaica 
disturbances  and  the  exploits  of  Governor  Eyre.  While  slavery 
existed  in  the  United  States  and  was  aggressive,  England  was  bouud 
to  defend  the  freedom  which  she  had  given  the  uegro  ;  but  nothing 
threatens  negro  freedom  now.  No  doubt  the  best  government  for 
the  mixed  population,  and  the  most  likely  to  hold  the  balance  of 
justice  even  betweeu  whites  and  blacks,  is  that  of  a  British  ruler 
responsible  to  home  opinion.  But  it  is  not  easy  to  see  what 
interest  England  hemclf  has  in  a  connection  which  would  be  most 
onerous  and  dangerous  in  case  of  war.  However  at  present  the 
question  of  the  AVcst  Indies  sleeps. 

That  of  the  Colonies  proper  doea  not  sleep.  Progressive  conces- 
sions of  sell'' government  extending  at  last  to  tariffs,  and  in  the  case 
of  Canada  to  Homething  like  the  uegotiatiou  of  commercial  treaties, 
have  brought  the  Colonial  dependencies  to  the  verge  of  independence. 
At  this  point  there  is  a  reaction  of  sentiment  among  Imperialists, 
and  while  a  return  to  Downing  Street  government  is  seen  to  tie  out 
of  the  question,  proposals  are  put  forth  for  politically  reincorporating 
the  Colonics  with  the  mother  country  under  the  name  of  Imperial 
Federation.  This  idea  has  been  hovering  in  the  air  and  perplexing 
our  counsel  long  enough  :  it  is  time  that  it  should  present  itself  in 
some  practical  form.  Let  a  plan  for  a  legislative  reunion  of  the 
Colonies  with  Great  Britain  be  brought  into  the  British  Parliament, 
and  let  decisive  judgment  be  passed  upon  it  there.  Under  the 
administration  of  Ijord  Be aconf field,  though  Imperialism  ruled  the 
hour,  no  practical  step  was  taken.  It  is  almost  useless  in  the  mean- 
time to  ask  over  again  the  questions  which  have  so  often  been  asked. 
What  Colonies  are  to  be  included  in  the  Federation  ?  South  Africa 
and  the  West  Indies  with  their  mixed  populations  as  well  as  Australia 
and  Canada?  How  can  the  rep  res  eu  tat  ion  be  distributed  so  as  to 
give  the  Colonies  a  real  voice  ?     What  relation  is  the  Federal  Farlia- 
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SDcut  to  bear  to  that  of  the  United  Kingdom  ?  A  double  legislature 
uf  course  tlicre  must  be,  since  Australians  could  not  be  allowed  to 
vote  on  matters  purely  British  or  Euglisfameu  ou  matters  purely 
Australian.  But  how  would  Party  work  uuder  those  conditions? 
How  would  confuBion  be  avoided  if,  on  a  question  of  peace  or  war, 
the  party  which  had  the  majority  in  the  Parliament  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  held  the  striii^ry  of  the  British  purse,  happened  to  be 
at  variance  with  the  party  which  led  the  majurity  in  the  l^'ederal 
Parliament?  How  would  tlie  Federal  Cabinet  and  the  Cabinet  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  supposing  ihcy  dift'ered,  adjust  the  difference? 
That  the  Colonies  would  ever  consent  to  surrender  their  power  of 
self-taxation,  to  allow  their  tariffs  to  be  regulated  by  un  assembly 
in  JLiondon,  to  contribute  to  Federal  armamcuts  aud  pay  for  wars  in 
Afghanistan  seems  hardly  credible  to  one  who  lires  in  a  colony. 
Representatives  resident  in  England  and  under  the  influence  of  it« 
society  would  soon  lose  the  confidence  of  their  constitueuts  in  the 
Colonies.  It  is  equally  difficult  to  believe  that  Kugland  would  ever 
allow  her  foreign  policy  to  be  controlled  by  Colonial  politiciaUB. 
Even  to  assemble  the  Confcronce  for  the  framing  of  the  Federal 
constitution  would  not  be  easy :  by  the  changes  of  party  in  the 
Colonies  delegates  would  be  losing  their  crcdeutials  almost  as  soon 
as  they  had  taken  their  seats.  And  all  this  for  what  object  ?  For 
material  strength  or  for  moral  influence  ?  How  would  any  increase 
of  eitlier  be  obtained?  Would  auy  substantial  benefit  accrue  to  a 
motley  set  of  communities  scattered  over  the  whole  globe  aud 
divergent  in  their  characters  aud  circumstances  from  membership  of 
this  vast  political  aggregation  ?  Aud  if  uo  substantial  benefit  wu 
felt  by  the  masses  in  any  of  the  Colonijfs,  how  long  would  tho  huge 
£ramc  be  held  together  ?  By  bringing  different  aud  often  adverse 
interestA  face  to  face.  Federation  itself  evokes  local  jealousies  and  cen- 
trifugal forces  of  various  kinds  which,  uulc»  the  sense  of  commoii 
interest  is  too  strong  for  them,  will  break  up  the  union.  We  know 
how  difficult  it  was  to  maintain  union  both  among  the  Dutch  pro- 
vinces and  in  America. 

Fedcrationists  bewail  British  ignorance  of  the  Colonies,  English- 
men, they  say,  do  not  know  one  Australian  Colony  from  another. 
Few  Englishmen  know  a  Canadian  from  an  American,  and  I  have 
seen  a  proclamation  of  the  Privy  Council  in  which  Ontario  was  called 
"  that  town."  This  ignorance  does  not  denote  auy  want  of  kindly 
feeling,  but  it  does  denote  an  absence  of  community  of  interest  which 
would  be  fatal  to  Federation.  Nor  can  it  be  removed  by  political 
machinery,  much  less,  as  some  enthusiastists  seem  to  suppose,  by  the 
magic  of  a  change  of  name. 

Governorships  of  Colonics,  like  the  monarchy  which  they  represent, 
arc  now  constitutional  pageants,  with  scarcely  a  shnxl  of  political 
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power  left.  Yet  there  is  a  real  political  bond  between  the  mother 
country  aud  the  Colouies,  aud  ouc  ivUich,  anlike  the  nomiaal 
authority  of  the  Colouiol  Office  or  its  delegate,  may  eudure  for  ever, 
though,  strange  to  say,  most  writers  oa  Colonial  subjects,  perhaps 
even  Colonial  Secretaries,  are  unconscious  or  very  dimly  conscious 
of  ita  existence.  That  boud  is  mutual  citizenship,  which  enablts 
the  Eugliahman  and  the  Colonist  on  lauding  in  each  other's  countries 
at  once  to  exercise  all  political  rights  and  enjoy  all  political  priW- 
Leges,  without  auy  process  of  natuializatioD.  It  would  be  looking 
too  far  into  the  future  to  talk  of  a  possible  exteusion  of  this  political 
fraternity  to  the  old  Colonists  of  England  in  the  United  States. 
But  that  would  be  a  Greater  Britain  indeed. 

The  partrctilar  ]thrase  "  Greater  Britain"  however  I  do  not  much 
affect.  It  seems  to  me,  with  the  set  of  ideas  and  jwlitical  spe- 
culations to  which  it  belongs,  to  carry  with  it  a  fallacy  some- 
thing like  the  belief  that  the  earth  wa«  the  centre  of  the  solar 
system.  Standing  on  his  historical  island,  the  British  Expansionist 
sees  all  the  other  communities  of  the  race  revolving  round  him, 
aud  faucies  that  they  neither  have^  nor  ever  will  have,  any  relatiobs 
but  to  him.  He  fondly  imagines  that  it  was  only  owing  to  some 
unlucky  defect  in  the  old  Colonial  i>olicy  that  the  United  States 
did  not  remain  for  ever  in  colossal  babyhood  as  an  appendage  of 
Great  Britain.  Perhaps  but  for  some  defect  in  the  Colonial  policy 
of  the  Saxons,  England  might  have  remained  an  appendage  of  the 
old  country  ou  the  £lbe.  Surely  it  is  conceivable  that  these  young 
nations,  under  other  stars,  may  be  destined  to  live  a  distinct,  perhaps 
even  a  greater,  life  of  their  own,  though  they  must  alnnys  cherish 
their  ancestral  connection  with  old  England,  aud  will  be  sure  to 
cherish  it  the  more  the  greater  they  grow,  because  their  greatness 
will  TcHect  enhanced  interest  and  importance  on  the  laud  from  which 
they  spring. 

Language,  literature,  intercourse,  history,  transmitted  habits, 
institutions  and  forms  of  thought,  are  the  ageut«  which  propagate 
whatever  of  old  England  it  is  possible  or  desirable  tg  propagate  over 
the  young  English-speaking  nations.  The  Governorships  do  not 
propagate  English  sentiment :  they  propagate  only  aristocratic  sen- 
timent, aud  that  only  in  the  circle  immediately  around  them,  the 
maas  of  the  people  remaining  entirely  unaffected  aud  democratic  to 
the  core.  Lord  Beaconsfichl  tried  to  make  one  of  them  the  means 
of  propagating  monarchical  scntiincnt,  but  there  surely  can  be  little 
doubt  as  to  the  rcsnlt.  Etiijuctte  is  an  essential  part  of  constitutional 
monarchy,  and  at  etiquette,  when  an  attempt  nas  made  to  introduce 
H,  the  people  first  stared  with  astouishment  and  then  laughed. 

In  war  England  would  have  to  defend  the  Colonics.  They  have 
uotj  uor  would   their  thrifty   farmers    and   mechanics    consent    to 
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maintain,  a  ttanding  army  or  a  navy.  The  Canadian  militia^  vrhich 
liBs  been  magnified  by  loyal  orators  into  a  bost  of  four  Imudred 
thoQsand  men  organized  and  ready  for  tbe  Held,  is  really  about  forty 
thousand  strong.  The  men  arc  drilled  for  tn-elvc  days  in  each  year 
at  the  cxficusc  of  the  State,  while  some  corps,  especially  in  the  cities, 
drill  more  frequently  on  their  own  account.  The  ten  thousand 
Canadians  ofi'ercd  througb  Lord  Dufferin  would  have  been  simply 
recruits,  excellent  recruits  no  doubt,  to  be  taken  into  the  pay  of 
England.  Being  without  staff*,  commissariat  or  material,  a  Colooial 
force  would  scarcely  be  ready  for  the  field  within  the  brief  time 
allowed  by  the  swift  march  of  modem  war.  It  is  hard  to  see  then 
how  thcbc  distant  dependencies  can  be  other  than  sources  of  military 
weakness,  whatever  tlie  native  valour  of  their  inhabitants  may  bo. 
As  to  prestige,  which  they  are  always  said  to  afford,  it  is  a  paste- 
board wall,  and  the  illusion,  if  it  exists,  would  be  dissipated  by  the 
first  bullet  which  came  that  way.  The  old  commercial  value  of 
Colonies,  as  everybody  knows,  exists  no  longer.  Iniitead  of  being 
restrained,  in  the  interest  of  the  English  producer,  from  "  manufac- 
turing a  horse-nail,"  they  now  lay  import  duties  on  Kngli»h  goods  to 
encourage  their  own  manufactures,  and  England  could  hardly  apply 
to  them  the  screw  of  retaliation  which,  if  she  wishes  it,  she  can 
apply  to  foreign  nations.  So  that  the  two  original  reasons  for 
keeping  Colonies  in  a  state  of  depcudcuce  arc  at  au  end. 

So  much  perhaps  is  generally  admitted.  But  it  seems  more 
difficult  to  get  people  to  give  up  the  idea  that  dependencies  have 
some  special  value  as  receptacles  of  emigration.  Yet  the  volume  of 
emigration  to  the  United  States  is  greater  than  to  the  Colonial 
dependencies ;  and  of  the  emigrants  who  land  in  Canada,  half,  sooner 
or  later,  find  their  way  across  the  Hue.  It  is  true  that,  landing  in  a 
colony,  the  emigrant  at  once  enjoys  political  rights,  whereas  in  a 
foreign  country  he  requires  naturalization  ;  but  the  object  of  the 
poor  in  emigrating  is  to  find  bread,  and  the  political  question  is  of 
little,  if  any,  importance  in  their  eyes.  Nor  is  the  feeling  towards 
the  mother  country  much  affected  by  the  presence  of  Ler  flag.  The 
French  in  Canada  and  the  German  in  the  United  States  show  as 
much  of  it  as  any  Englishman  in  the  Colonies.  Nothing  could 
eicced  their  excitement  at  the  time  of  the  war  between  France  and 
Germany.  Canadian  politicians  the  other  day,  when  the  mother 
country  was  struggling  with  rebellion  in  Ireland,  passed  a  vote  uf 
sympathy  with  the  rebels,  under  the  pressure  of  the  Irish  vote,  just 
as  American  politicians  would  have  done.  Of  her  cricniual  popuIttioQ 
England  is  no  longer  relieved  by  her  Colonies.  Nor  will  she  m 
future  be  relieved  of  her  pauper  population.  Canada  is  at  ibis 
moment  protesting  against  any  more  consignments  of  pauperism  from 
Ireland.     The  belief  that  these  communities,  because  they  arc  youngs 
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must  wel(NMiic  an  addition  to  their  population,  of  whatever  kind,  ia 
ualural ;  but  it  is  a  mistake.  They  are  young  in  years ;  but  they 
have  lived  fast.  There  is  already  a  good  deal  uf  destitution  in  the 
cities,  and  many  employments,  especially  those  of  a  lighter  and  more 
intellectual  kind,  arc  almost  as  overcrowded  as  iu  the  Old  World.  At 
Toronto  an  advertiRement  for  a  secretary  at  i;l20  a  year  brings 
seventy-two  applications.  In  Canada  those  who  have  money  to 
invest  in  farms  may  do  well.  Otherwise  the  only  demand  is  for 
good  farm-labourers  and  domestic  servants.  I  would,  in  passing,  call 
special  attention  to  this  fact. 

The  Colonies,  on  the  other  hand,  could  trade  with  the  mother 
country,  if  they  were  independent,  as  well  as  they  can  now.  As 
dependencies  they  can  claim  the  protection  of  her  armaments  in  war, 
but  it  is  from  their  connection  with  her  and  her  Imperial  diplomacy, 
and  from  that  alone,  that  their  liability  to  be  involved  in  war  arises. 
Not  one  of  them  has  enemieti  of  its  own.  The  idea  that  the  United 
States  arc  disposed  to  aggress  upon  Canada  canbot  survive  a  year's 
interconrse  with  their  people.  Americans  look  upon  the  whole 
question  with  singular  indifference,  and  are  not  at  all  inclined  to 
precipitate  events.  A  Republic  which  forcibly  annexes  must  incor- 
porate unwilling  citizens,  who  wouhl  at  once  form  a  party  of  dis- 
union. If  there  is  ever  any  danger  in  that  quarter,  the  cause  will 
he  the  anti-continental  attitude  and  {uHcy  of  Canada,  which  again 
have  their  main  source  in  the  influence  of  English  reaction  on  the 
Canadian  politicians.  Territorial  rapacity,  siuce  the  fall  of  slavery, 
does  not  exist  in  the  United  States.  This  has  been  shown  in  the 
rcnnnciation  of  St.  Domingo  and  in  the  absence  of  any  tendency  to 
annex  Mexico,  though  she  has  given  frequcut  provocation  and  would 
fall  an  easy  prey. 

Nobody  who  has  not  lived  in  a  dependency  can  be  fully  aware 
how  complete  is  the  want  of  national  spirit,  or  how  great  the  evils 
of  the  want  of  national  spirit  are.  No  pride  is  felt  in  the  country; 
its  name  when  uttcre<l  as  au  appeal  awakens  no  enthusiastic  response 
in  any  breast ;  iu  the  real  attachment  of  the  citizen  it  ranks  below 
sectional  associations  of  all  kinds,  the  fondness  for  which  in  fact 
springs  partly  from  the  lack  of  the  larger  sentiment.  Nobody  is 
willing  to  make  any  great  sacrifice  for  a  dependency,  or  passion- 
ately desires  to  link  his  name  with  its  glory.  Political  ambition 
does  not  look  to  it  for  the  highest  honours  or  social  ambition  for 
the  highest  grade.  Patriotism,  in  short,  can  hardly  be  said  to  aiit, 
while  Imperialism,  nuppoaing  it  to  be  a  worthy  substitute,  is  beyond 
the  mental  range  of  tbe  great  mass  of  the  people.  The  effect  is 
inevitably  felt  not  only  in  the  tone  of  public  life  but  in  the  character 
of  general  aspiration.  The  very  productions  of  a  depcudeucy  are 
apt  to  be  rated   low  by  its  own   people.     Laborious  attempts  have 
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been  made  to  give  Cnnada  a  nationol  hymn,  but  a  national  h 
can  come  only  from  tlie  heart  of  a  nation.  The*  rcstlc^  crarmg 
for  the  notice  and  patronage  of  England,  vhicb  some  Kugliiibujou 
think  so  gratifying,  arises  in  truth  pnnly  from  a  lack  of  Knglieh  self-- 
rcliuucc  and  »clf-rc8pcet.  Belgium  docs  not  crave  for  notice  and 
patronage,  nor  does  Ecuador.  The  Im|>cnal  Fedcratloni&tti  are 
thoroughly  right  in  saying  that  to  make  the  Colonies  truly  British 
tbcy  must  be  placed  ou  a  fouLing  of  perfect  equality  in  every  rcsjicct 
vrith  the  mother  country,  whether  tbcy  arc  right  or  not  in  thinking 
that  ccjuality  can  be  attained  by  any  niearia  but  indepcudence.  If 
England  wishes  to  feel  that  she  has  bestowed  on  the  communiticB 
T\bicli  own  her  as  their  uuther,  not  only  life  but  a  life  as  noble  and 
fruitful  as  her  own,  she  is  taking  the  wrong  road  to  tlio  fiiltilmcnt  of 
her  wish  by  keeping  the  Colonies  in  a  state  of  dependence. 

There  is  a  fancy  that  the  presence  of  a  Governor  refines  Colonial 
mauneni.  Manners  are  a  delicate  question  on  which  to  o0cr  an 
opinion.  Otherwiek  I  should  vcntnrc  to  say  that  the  manucrs  of  the 
men  uptin  this  continent  who  have  raised  themselves  by  honourable 
industry  and  commerce  would  bear  comparison  in  all  essential 
respects  with  those  of  any  class  or  caste  in  the  world,  so  long  as  the 
men  arc  themselves.  \Yhcu  made  flunkeys  they  arc  naturally  of  all 
flunkeys  the  worst,  because  they  can  have  none  of  those  traditions 
by  which  in  old  Europe  servility  is  softened  and  refined.  AVhafc- 
ever  may  be  the  social  defects  of  Colonists,  they  must  find  the 
cure  for  them  in  themselves  and  in  their  own  social  syitcm,  which 
is  thoroughly  and  unalterably  democratic.  Let  aristocracy  be  what 
it  may  in  its  native  land,  to  inoculate  Colonial  society  with  it  is 
to  inoculate  a  living  body  from  a  corpse. 

And  so  with  politics.  Bemdcracy  no  doubt  in  the  Colonies,  as  in 
the  United  States,  is  crude.  But  it  will  have  to  find  in  itself  the 
means  of  correcting  its  own  crudity  and  of  combining  with  securities 
for  freedom  securities  for  order  and  for  the  ascendency  of  public 
reason  over  interest  and  passion,  lu  this  arduous  and  perilous  task 
it  cannot  be  helped  by  any  artificial  intrusion  of  conservativo  in- 
stitutions from  the  Old  World.  "What  is,  or  is  supposed  to  be,  cou- 
scrvative  in  England  is  practically  the  reverse  of  conservative  in 
Canada  or  Australia.  The  phantom  presence  of  a  delegated  royalty, 
instead  of  restraining  the  excesses  of  factiou,  which  arc  the  greatest 
danger  of  the  democratic  community^  rather  encourages  them,  or  %i 
least  paralyzes  the  moral  forces  which  might  combat  them,  since  it 
creates  a  false  impression  uf  the  existence,  apart  from  the  factions, 
of  a  stable  government,  invested  with  supreme  authority  and  able  to 
save  the  country  if  Tiolcncc  and  corruption  should  bring  it  to  the 
verge  of  ruin.  It  ma»k»  from  the  people,  in  short,  the  peril  of  th6 
political  situation  and  weakens  their  self-couirol.     As  to  the 
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hoods,  xrliich  Kuglish  Imperialists  are  always  proposing  to  multiply^ 
nottiiug  coulil  bi;  better  founded  tliau  the  protest,  which  I  reiul  the 
other  day,  of  an  AuBtralian  against  such  an  attempt  to  create  a  mook 
aristocracy  where  real  aristocracy  cannot  exist.  The  titles  are  and 
must  be  conferred  hy  the  Colonial  OiBce  very  blindly,  at  the  instance 
probably  of  Colonial  Premiers,  whose  party  necessities,  rather  than 
their  sense  of  merit,  are  tlieir  guide  in  the  sclcctiou  j  and  they  are 
sometimes  bestowed  on  men  who  are  as  far  as  possible  from  being 
c^iiosores  of  honour.  As  the  Australian  says  with  truth,  the  people 
are  beginning  to  learn  that  they  cannot  with  confidence  trust  the 
management  of  their  affairs  to  men  whose  strongest  tic  is  not  so 
much  to  tho  Colony  as  to  the  British  aristocracy  of  which  their 
order  is  a  minor  grade.  The  knowledge  of  this  has  combined  with 
the  sense  of  incongruity  to  lead  some  Colonial  politicians  to  refuse 
their  titles. 

All  Governors  of  course  are  not  alike.  One  man  comes  without 
any  personal  object,  performs  with  simplicity  the  dntics  of  his  office, 
speaks,  when  he  has  to  speak,  like  a  representative  of  royalty,  sets 
a  good  example  of  liberal  but  unostentatious  hospitality,  tempers 
the  Wolence  of  Colonial  politiciaiiH  a  little  behind  the  scenes  and 
abstains  from  meddling  with  the  destinies  of  a  country  in  which  he 
is  only  to  sojourn  for  a  few  years.  Another  mau  comes  with  the 
personal  object  of  advertising  himself  and  providing  a  stepping-stone 
for  his  ambition.  He  corrupts  society  around  him  by  the  profu- 
sion of  his  entertainments,  and  the  people  at  large  by  stump  speeches 
full  of  noxious  flattery,  squanders  public  money,  gives  perhaps  by 
the  influence  of  his  rank  over  the  politicians  a  turn,  and  of  course 
a  reactionary  turn,  to  the  course  of  affairs  at  some  important  crisis ; 
^ben  waves  a  graceful  adieu,  while  his  responsibility  vanishes  with 
the  smoke  of  the  parting  salute.  If  Canada  had  a  chance  of  becom- 
ing a  nation  indcpcudcut  of  the  United  States,  she  owes  the  loss  of 
it,  in  no  small  measure,  to  a  Governor- General  of  the  more  actire 
kind. 

These  are  general  considerations  and  applicable  to  all  the  Colonies 
alike.  iJut  who,  in  the  name  of  common  sense,  would  regard  aa 
identical,  and  propose  to  treat  on  the  same  footing,  the  cases  of 
Australia,  South  Africa  and  Canada  1  Australia  lies  in  an  occau  by 
herself,  she  entangles  England  in  no  liabilities  or  responsibilities  be- 
yond the  possible  necessity  of  protecting  her  in  a  maritime  war.  The 
Native  question,  even  in  New  Zealand,  is  pretty  well  at  an  cud,  after 
costing  England  an  immense  sum  of  money  and  many  gallant  lives, 
expended  in  an  iuglorious  warfare  which,  had  the  Colony  been  inde- 
pendent, would  probably  have  been  avoided  by  forbearance  and  nego- 
tiation. South  Africa  also  lies  by  itself,  and  entails  only  the  Nati%*e 
question,  which  iu  this  case  is  far  more  serious,  yet  would  apparently 
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be  settled  by  the  Colonists  if  they  were  left  to  tbcmselvei,  and  if  no 
Colouial  Secretary  were  there  to  jilau,  iu  his  aspiring  mood,  a  South 
African  Empire  and  to  press  upon  the  South  Africans  a  counterpart 
of  Cauadiau  confederation,  which,  they  find  totally  unsuited  to  a  gniup 
of  proviuceti  filled  with  a  motlcV]  aud  to  a  large  extent  uucivilizcd, 
population.  But  Canada,  besides  naval  protection,  would  entail  in 
cue  of  war  the  defence  of  an  open  military  frontier  three  thousand 
miles  in  Ipngth,  and,  what  is  far  more  seriouH,  she  involves  England 
in  the  atfairs  of  another  hemisphere,  and  embroils  her,  ever  aud  anon, 
with  the  United  States.  Canada,  on  the  other  hand,  is  cut  off  from 
the  commercial  life  of  the  continent  of  which  she  is  economically  as 
well  as  geographically  and  cthnologically  a  part,  with  consequences 
to  her  prosperity  which  no  energy  on  the  part  of  her  inhabitants 
can  countcrrail.  She  is  distinguished  by  another  feature  from  the 
Colonics  in  Australia.  Though  partly  British,  she  was  originally  and 
still  is  partly  French.  There  could  not  be  a  greater  proof  of  tbe 
un familiarity  of  Englishmen  with  ihc  concerns  of  their  transatlantic 
"  Kent  *"  than  the  serene  assurance  with  which  even  writers  on  the 
special  subject  assume,  that,  thanks  to  the  action  of  a  wise  policy^ 
Kcw  France  has  ceased  to  l>e  at  all  an  obstacle  to  the  consolidation 
of  a  British  North  America.  It  is  possible  that  bad  the  Imperial 
power  been  out  of  the  way,  and  had  the  political  and  social  forces  of 
this  continent  been  left  to  operate  without  restraint.  New  France 
might  long  ago  have  been  assimilated  and  absorbed.  But  aa  it  is, 
the  fruits  of  Wolfe's  nctory  have  been  lost.  Instead  of  being 
absorbed,  New  France  is  absorliiog.  Her  population,  which  multi- 
plies almost  as  rapidly  as  the  Irish,  aud  iu  some  measure  from  the 
same  causes,  instead  of  receding  is  advancing  beyond  its  boundaries, 
and  either  thntsting  ont  or  swallowing  np  such  British  elements  as 
had  found  place  within  its  confines,  llic  British  population  of  the 
city  of  Quebec  is  reduced  to  less  than  seven  thousand,  and  we  are 
told  that  even  the  eastern  townships  arc  becoming  more  Frsnch, 
At  the  same  time  tbe  feeling  of  French  nationality  is  apparently 
growing  stronger  than  ever,  the  connection  with  Old  France  is  more 
than  ever  cultivated,  and  Old  France  responds  so  warmly  as  to  sug- 
gest political  aspirations  on  her  part.  Gallicauism,  the  quiet  and 
submissive  religion  of  the  old  regime,  which  with  other  characteristics 
of  the  I-Vaocc  before  the  Revolution  had  survived  in  this  outlyiag 
remnant,  has  given  way  to  the  more  stirring  spirit  of  Ultramontanism 
embodied  in  the  Jesuit,  who  after  a  mortal  struggle  with  the  OsUicaiL 
Sulpieians  has  gained  tlic  ascendancy  in  the  Pruviucc.  In  case  of 
war  between  England  and  Fraucc  the  heart  of  New  France  would  bo 
on  the  side  of  her  mother  country,  and  little  reliance  could  bcplacc<l 
on  the  militia  of  Quebec, 

It  is  assumed  that  Canadian  confederation  is  a  triumphant  sncccssj 
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aud  Britiali  statesmen,  proud  of  this  offspring  of  their  conserrative 
genius,  wish  to  press  iaiitatious  of  it  on  Australia  and  South  Africa. 
A  triumphant  success  it  is  for  the  politicians,  who  are  naturally 
attached  as  a  class  to  a  system  which,  with  its  multiplicity  ofGoveruor- 
ships,  Cabiocts  and  Parliamcuta,  central  and  provincial,  secures  to 
them  au  almost  unrivalled  number  of  places,  administrative  and  legis- 
Utive,  Mith  salaries  attached,  besides  atlbrding  them  a  most  exciting 
game.  Uut  few  Canadians  who  arc  not  politiciauH  would  speak  with 
the  same  eonfidcucc.  The  maritime  provinces  are  separated  from 
British  Canada  not  only  by  the  wilderness  through  which  the  Inter- 
colonial Railway  runs,  ita  trains  hardly  taking  up  a  passenger  or  a 
bale  of  ircigbt  ou  the  road,  but  by  New  I'raucc,  which  cuts  oS'  the 
flow  of  British  sentiment  almost  as  completely  as  it  could  be  cut  off 
by  any  barrier  of  Nature.  An  inhabitant  of  Noia  Scotia  or  New 
Brunswick  still  speaks  of  Canada  as  a  diQ'creut  country,  to  which  he 
belongs  only  in  an  official  sense.  New  France  forms  almost  a  nation- 
ality apart,  acting  in  her  own  interest.  The  other  day  her  rcpre- 
scutatires  at  Ottawa  refused  to  vote  assistance  to  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Bailway,  the  bond  that  is  to  be  of  a  United  British  America,  nnlesa 
the  GoTernment  would  agree  to  pay  a  heavy  fee  to  their  Province. 
They  stayed  out  of  the  House  till  the  bargain  had  been  struck,  then 
came  in  and  gave  their  votes.  The  relations  between  the  central  and 
the  provincial  authorities  are  far  from  being  adjusted,  and  a  bitter 
quarrel  has  been  going  on  between  the  Government  of  Ottawa  and 
that  of  Ontario.  By  the  consummate  address  of  one  man  and  his 
profound  knowledge  of  everybody's  character,  motives  and  price, 
things  have  been  and  are  held  together  ;  but  that  man  is  seventy,  and 
nobody  pretends  to  say  what  will  happen  when  he  is  gone.  In  the 
meantime,  as  Australians  and  South  Africans,  before  they  embrace 
Federation,  will  do  well  to  note,  the  debt  of  Canada  has  been  doubled 
while  that  of  the  United  States  has  been  reduced,  and  there  has  been 
an  enormous  development  of  faction,  intrigue,  demagogism  and  cor- 
rnption. 

Imperialism  in  Canada  has  now  entered,  as  all  Englishmen  have 
been  maile  aware,  on  a  vast  undertaking,  the  object  of  which  is  to 
extend  the  Canadian  dominion  to  the  Pacific  and  to  weld  the 
scattered  and  disconnected  provinces  into  an  Empire  of  British  North 
America,  which  shall  balance  the  power  of  the  United  States  and 
wrest  from  American  democracy  half  the  continent  over  which  it 
aeerocd  destined  to  spread.  To  understand  the  character  and  forecast 
the  probable  n^ult  of  the  enterprise,  it  would  be  necessary  to  have 
a  map  of  the  Canadian  dominion  not  representing  it  as  one  vast  block, 
including  the  North  Pole,  but  marking  out  the  cultivable  and  habit- 
able portions,  and  at  the  same  time  showing  the  portion  occupied  by 
the  French.     It  would  then  be  seen  that  the  four  masses  of  territory 
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which  it  is  proposed  to  consolidate  are  sererod  from  each  other  by 
the  most  estraiising  barriers  of  Xatiire,  while  oue  of  them,  Canada 
proper,  is  divided  between  two  nationalities;  and  that  all  of  them  arc 
connected  <^ographically  and  commereially  with  the  Statea  of  the 
American  Union  on  wliich  tlicy  bonier  to  the  south.  The  maritiinc 
provinces,  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick  and  Prince  Edward's  Island, 
arc  severed  from  Canada  proper  by  an  irreclaimable  wilderness,  while 
they  are  connected  wilh  Maine  and  with  New  England.  Canada 
proper,  besides  being  divided  iutcrnally  between  the  British  Colony 
and  New  France,  is  severed  from  Manitoba  and  the  prairie  region  of 
the  North-west  by  the  great  fresh-water  sea  called  Lake  Superiorj 
while  it  is  united  to  the  State  of  New  York  and  to  Fcnnsylvani 
from  which  it  draws  its  coal.  Manitoba  and  the  North-west  are 
severed  from  British  Columbia  by  a  triple  range  of  mountains  aud 
connected  with  Minnesota  and  Dacota,  between  which  aud  them  there 
is  only  a  political  line  across  which  people  of  the  same  race  shake 
hands,  while  British  Columbia  is  connected  with  the  Pacific  Statcsi 
These  obstacles  are  to  be  surmounted,  Nature  is  to  be  vanqnishcd, 
and  the  commercial  outlet  of  each  territory,  placed  by  her  to  the 
south,  is  to  be  wrested  round  to  the  cast  and  west  by  a  line  of 
political  railways  eonatructed  at  an  enormous  cost  to  the  Canadian 
people.  This  is  the  western  wing  of  a  system  of  political  roads,  of 
which  the  eastern  wing  is  the  Intercolonial,  constructed  at  a  dead  1 
to  the  country  of  forty  millions  of  dollars,  and  which,  when  the' 
shorter  line  through  American  territory  now  in  course  of  construction 
shall  have  been  oi>ent;d,  will  hardly  be  workable  except  at  an  expcn 
which  the  Dominion  will  not  bear.  Meantime  the  two  portions 
the  English-speaking  race,  between  which  for  the  purpose  of  Inipe- 
rialinm  it  is  proposed  by  prodigious  outlay  to  put  division  and  establia 
antagonism  for  cvcr,are  actuallyjfusing  before  one's  eyes.  There  ore  no 
sereu  hnndred  thousand  Canadians  in  the  United  States.  Canadians 
of  all  grades  and  callings  go  there  to  pnsh  their  fortunes  with  just, 
little  compunction  as  a  Scotchman  goes  to  England.  When  Canadft' 
acts  up  a  military  college  for  the  training  of  officers  to  conimund  her 
troops  against  the  Americans,  the  first  cadet  who  passes  takes  himse 
off  to  practise  as  an  engineer  at  Chicago.  Churches,  associations/ 
con-vTntions  of  all  kinds,  totally  disregard  the  line.  Of  Canadian 
commerce  not  a  Uttlc  isiu  American  hands.  From  the  coustmction 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  as  a  national  enterprise  nil 
Americans  are  to  be  strictly  excluded  ;  yet  the  company  includes  a 
New  York  firm.  Montreal,  the  greatest  commercial  city,  is  closnly 
connected  with  the  States.  New  York  is  becoming  at  once  the 
money  market  and  the  pleasure  capital  of  Canada.  American  bank- 
uotcs  pass  frc-ely  in  Canadian  commerce  ;  in  fact,  there  is  almost  a 
monetary  union.   The  descendanttt  of  the  American  loyalists,  I'nitctl 
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Empire  Loyalists  as  they  are  called,  keep  up  their  historical  cclebra- 
tions,  ou  wliicli  everybody  looks  nritli  iritcrest.  But  even  among 
lem,  thotigh  the  memory  of  their  romautic  origin  is  cherished,  the 
ti-Amertc&n  sentimcut  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  iuteuse.  la  the 
jast  of  the  mass  of  (lie  people  it  has  almost  reaaed  to  exist.  It  is 
hardly  stronger  than  the  Scotch  jealousy  of  Eaglaud. 

Mr.  Bright^  it  seems,  was  told  the  other  day  by  a  Canadian 
politician  that  if  he  venturwl  to  advorate  union  with  the  States 
before  any  meeting  iu  Canada  he  tvauld  be  hurled  from  the  plat- 
form. That  the  politicians  or  most  of  them  vould  wish  to  hurl 
him  from  the  platform  there  can  be  no  doubt — for  a  special  reason 
already  assigned.  But  I  am  not  so  sure  about  the  people,  though 
the  press  as  well  as  the  representation  being  in  the  hands  of  the 
politicians  who  have  party  orgauizatious  of  extreme  rigour,  it  is 
not  easy  to  say  what  the  sentiments  of  the  iieoplc  are.  A  very 
shrewd  observer,  who  had  been  in  politics,  said  to  me  once  that  if 
the  people  of  the  province  of  Ontario  were  any  day  to  be  told  that 
they  were  the  people  of  the  State  of  Ontario,  hardly  a  finger  would 
bo  moved  in  opposition.  There  is  no  political  movement,  nor  is 
it  possible  tn  tlie  face  of  the  party  organizations  that  there  should 
be,  but  along  the  border  there  is  a  strong  and  growing  sense  of 
the  evil  of  the  Customs  liue. 

The  practical  effect  of  this  great  auti- continental  enterprise,  of 
which  the  Canadian  Pacific  Hallway  is  to  be  the  instrument,  bids 
fair  to  l>e  the  very  opposite  of  that  which  its  projectors  desire. 
Before,  the  Dominiou,  though  not  compact,  was  perhaps  compact 
enough  for  nationality.  Geographical  and,  with  it,  economical  unity 
will  now  be  utterly  lost,  while  the  North-west  territory,  immensely 
the  largest  of  the  whole  series,  when  it  is  peopled  as  its  boundless 
fertility  promises,  will,  by  its  natural  gravitation  towoi-ds  the  States 
of  the  Union  adjoining  it  on  the  south,  hasten,  probably,  the  slow 
step  of  annexation. 

Nature  has  apparently  dedicated  the  North  American  coutiueut, 
inhabited  as  it  is  by  men  of  the  same  tongue  and  of  kindred 
oboractcr,  to  union,  which  does  not  preclude  fi-ecdom  of  local  self- 
development,  to  popular  government,  and  to  a  reign  of  peace  which, 
established  here,  may  in  time  exercise  a  happy  inilucucc  ou  the  Old 
World  and  redeem  its  industrial  millions  from  the  (jpprcssion  of  the 
military  system.  No  man  of  sense  would  wish  to  forestall  the  pro- 
gms  of  aeutimcut  or  to  hurry  the  march  of  events  iu  any  dii'ection. 
But  why  should  the  people  of  England  wish  to  thwart  the  beneficent 
coanciU  of  Nature  and  to  introduce  into  a  new  world  disunioUf 
antagonism,  the  bulauce  of  power  and  the  eventual  possibility  of  war? 
The  interest  of  a  reactionary  party  may  be  served  by  such  a  policy, 
but  what  good  will  it  do  to  the  people  ?     England,  if  she  will  leave  the 
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North  American  continent  to  itself,  may  bave  the  6rin  and  hearty 
friendship  of  its  countless  inhahitants,  heightened  hy  that  affection 
for  the  mother  country  which  never,  not  even  in  the  Alabama  times, 
has  died  out  of  the  American  breast.  What  more  does  she  want, 
what  more  can  she  hope  permanently  to  retain  ?  Her  pretended 
dominion  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  is  mere  weakness  and 
danger,  which  her  withdrawal  would,  convert  into  strength  and  safety. 
Such  is  the  conviction  of  at  least  one  Englishman  living  on  the 
American  continent,  who  left  his  native  country  far  too  late  in  life  to 
form  any  attachment  half  so  strong  as  his  attachment  to  her,  and, 
though  the  reverse  of  a  Jingo,  believes  himself  to  be  heartily  loyal,  not 
only  to  her  interest  but  to  her  greatness. 

GoLDWiN  Smith. 

P.S. — I  have  just  read  Mr.  John  Morley's  paper  on  this  subject. 
He  clearly  shows  the  difficulties  which  would  beset  the  political 
architect  in  framing  such  a  structure  as  Imperial  Federation.  But 
the  speculative  discussion  has  gone  on  long  enough.  It  is  time  that 
the  Imperial  Federationists  should  fall  to  work  if  they  believe  in  the 
practicability  of  their  scheme. 


EURIPIDES  AS  A   RELIGIOUS    TEACHER. 


AMONG  the  scrncea  which  Browning  has  rendered  to  literature, 
not  the  least  conspicuous  is  his  interpretation  of  Euripides, 
In  "  Bolaustion's  Adrcuture"  and.  "  Aristophanes'  Apology/'  he  ha-s 
not  only  given  a  poet'a  rendcriog  of  two  characteristic  plays,  the 
"Alcestis"  and  the  "  Phreuaied  Hercules/'  but  he  has  given  the 
student  sympathetic  guidance  to  their  deeper  mcaniug.  He  has 
enabled  English  readers  to  estimate  at  their  trnc  worth  the  criticism 
of  A.  W.  Schlcgel,  and  at  the  same  time  he  has  opened  a  striking  view 
of  sjMScuIatious  and  desires  which  found  a  place  in  the  mind  uf  agreat 
Athenian  when  Athens  was  greatest.  Euripides  is  indeed  the  true 
reprcscatativc  of  democratic  Athens.  He  was  of  honourable  descent, 
and  had  enjoyed  the  diacipline  of  most  Taried  culture.  Gymnast, 
artist,  and  student,  he  had  made  trial  of  all  that  the  city  had  to  teach  ; 
and  as  holding  a  sacred  otScc  in  the  service  of  Apollo  he  had  an 
inheritance  from  older  religions  feeling.  It  may  almost  l>e  said  that 
Euripides  lived  and  died  with  the  Athens  which  has  moved  tlie  world. 
His  l^ctimc  included  the  highest  development  of  Athenian  art 
and  literature,  the  rise  and  the  fall  of  Atlienian  supremacy.  He  was 
bom  on  the  day  of  Salamis  (ISO  b.c).  He  produced  his  "  Medea" 
in  the  first  year  of  the  Peloponnesiau  War  (431  b.c.)  His  Trojan 
'Women"  was  exhibited  in  the  year  of  the  expedition  to  Sicily  and  the 
recall  of  Alcibiadcs  (4lfi  a.v.).  He  died  in  406  b.c,  the  year  before 
^,£g08potamos.  He  belonged  wholly  to  the  new  order  which  is  repre- 
bntcd  by  the  age  of  Pericles.  Though  he  was  only  a  generation  yoiuigcr 
lan  /Eschylus,  his  works,  when  compared  with  those  of  his  prede- 
cessor, represent  the  results  of  a  revolution  both  in  art  and  in  thought. 
But  however  difTereut  /Eschylus  and  Euripides  are  in  their  views  of 
ustencC;  and  in  their  treatment  of  life  upon  the  stage,  they  are  alike 
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interesting;  to  the  student  of  the  history  of  religious  thought.  Both 
6pcak  with  deep  personal  feeling.  Both  oScr  a  partial  interpretation  of 
myateries  which  fill  them  with  an  ovcrwhelmiDg  awe.  For  both  life 
with  its  infinite  sorrows  is  greater  than  art.  In  this  respect  they  differ 
from  Sophoeles,  by  whom  they  are  naturally  separated.  Sophocles 
ia  not  tile  poet  as  prophet,  but  the  poet  as  artist  For  him  all  that  b 
mo*t  solemn^  or  terrible,  or  beautihil  in  human  experience  becomes 
simply  an  element  iu  hia  work.  lie  shows  the  perfection  of  calnif 
conscious  mastery  over  the  subjects  with  which  ho  deals,  but  he  does 
not  speak  to  us  himself.  He  has  no  message,  no  questionings,  no  con- 
victions, beyond  such  utterances  as  harmoniously  complete  the  con- 
summate symmetry  of  his  poems.  It  is  otherwise  witb  ^schylos 
and  Kuripidca.  Both  arc  deeply  mored  and  show  that  they  are 
deeply  moved,  by  religious  feeling,  as  a  spiritual  and  not  an  aisthetic 
force.     But  the  feeling  in  the  two  eases  is  widely  different. 

v^schylus  is  the  exponent  of  the  old  faith  of  Greece — stem,  simple, 
resolute,  strong  in  self-restraiut.  £nnpides,  on  the  other  hand,  has  to 
take  account  of  all  the  norel  influences iinder  which  he  had  grown  up; 
the  speculations  oi  Ionian  philosophy,  the  larger  relations  of  national 
iutercoane,  the  force  of  a  new  dcTmestic  life.  Once  again  Asia  had 
touched  Europe  and  quickened  there  n(^w  powers.  Greece  had  con- 
quered Persia  only  that  she  might  better  receive  from  the  East  the 
inapiratiou  of  a  wider  energy. 

At  the  same  time  the  political  circumstances  under  which  Euri- 
pides wrote  helped  to  intensify  the  thoughts  which  were  stirred  by  the 
teachings  of  Ueraclittu  and  Anaxagoras.  The  glorious  struggle  of 
the  Persian  war,  in  which  /Eschylus  had  taken  part,  with  its  apparently 
plain  and  decisive  issue,  was  followed  by  results  widely  different  from 
that  final  triumph;  and  Euripides  had  to  witness  the  long  horrors  ofciril 
conHiet,  the  shaking  of  the  popular  creed  under  unexpected  disasters, 
paroxysms  of  popular  fanaticism,  the  moral  dissolution  of  the  plague. 
He  felt  the  grievous  turmoil  of  opinion  and  action,  and  he  reriected 
it.  His  constitution  fitted  him  for  his  work.  He  was  by  nature  in- 
clined to  ponder  the  problems  of  life  and  not  to  cuter  upou  aOairs. 
He  was  a  student  of  men  in  books  as  well  as  in  socfety ;  and  the 
popular  tradition  which  assigns  to  Anaxagoras  a  decisive  influence 
over  his  view  of  the  world  may  certainly  be  accepted  as  tnic ;  though 
nothing  ia  less  likely  than  that  he  was  diverted  from  philosophy  to  the 
stage  by  the  fate  of  his  master.  For  Euripides  is  essentially  a  poet, 
and  not  a  speculator.  He  deals  with  the  mysteries  of  bciug  from  the 
side  of  feeling  rather  than  of  thought.  A  passionate  fulness  of  human 
interest  is  the  characteristic  mark  of  his  writings,  and  the  secret  of 
his  power.  He  touched  the  common  heart  bccaiusc  he  rceoguised  the 
different  phases  of  its  ordinary  sorrows  and  temptations  and  stririRga. 
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The  Imisque  lines  of  Philemon  are  a  unique  testimony  to  liis 
personal  attractiveness  :— 

"  jr.  A«  aome  any,  men  stiU  in  very  iruth 
IJ«<i  liffl  aad  laelinu  after  they  «re  dettd, 
I  luul  hanj^ed  myseU  to  im  Boripidos." 

Ilis  Tcrscs  had  a  still  wider  persuasiveness.  After  the  disaster  at 
Syracuse,  prisoners  found  relict  and  even  freedom  if  they  were  able 
to  recite  passages  from  his  poems;  and  a  choriw  from  the  "  Electra" 
is  said  to  have  saved  Athens  from  destruction  when  it  was  taken  by 
Lysaudcr. 

The  significance  of  Euripides  as  a  religious  teacher  springs  directly 
from  his  position  and  his  character.  He  looks  from  the  midst  of 
Athenian  society^  a  society  brilliant,  restless,  sanguine,  superstitious, 
at  the  popular  mythology,  at  life,  at  the  future,  with  the  keenest 
insight  into  all  that  belongs  to  man.  and  what  he  sees  is  a  prospect  ou 
which  we  may  well  dwell.* 


In  order  to  understand  the  treatment  uf  the  popular  mythology 
by  Euripides,  wc  must  bear  in  mind  the  place  which  was  occupied  by 
the  Homeric  poems  in  contemporary  Greek  education.  It  is  not  too 
much  tu  say  that  these  were  (if  the  phrase  may  be  allowed)  a  kind  of 
Greek  Bible.  Every  Athenian  was  familiar  with  their  contents ; 
they  furnished  the  general  view  of  the  relations  of  gods  and  men,  of 
the  seen  and  the  unseen,  which  formed  a  fixed  background  to  the 
common  prospect  of  life.  This  being  so  they  produced  the  impression 
that  the  divine  forces  corresponded  with  human  forces,  differing  only  in 
intensity  and  rnngc.  The  gods  were  held  to  be  of  like  passions  with 
men,  but  stronger  and  wiser,  with  the  vigour  of  undceaying  energy. 
Such  a  conception  afTordK  an  adequate  basis  for  the  ordinary  duties 
of  worship,  and  was  not  supcrBciolly  at  variance  with  morality. 
But  more  careful  reflection  showed  that  the  beings  of  the  Homeric 
Olympns  failed  tu  satisfy  the  ideal  of  spiritual  sovereigns  ;  that  a 
mere  increase  iu  the  scale  of  human  qualities  could  not  snpply  a 
stable  foundation  for  reverence ;  that  the  worshipper  must  look 
lieyond  this'crowd  of  conflicting  deities  if  he  was  to  find  an  object  ou 
which  he  could  i*est  with  supreme  trust. 

Snch  difficulties  had  not  received  a  clear  expression  in  the  time  of 
JEschylns,  nor  would  he  have  been  disposed  to  deal  with  them.     The 

*  Though  it  is  imponible  to  tu«  inlotcd  cxpreswioiu  of  tlio  cbunctora  of  a  drnnuttist 
M  vvidcniMt  uf  IiiK  nwn  l>nlief,  tli«  gouem)  ooiiveryence  of  tlifir  oiiininiui  rriAy  be  fairly 
takttD  M  giving  Lis  jadi^meiit  from  vuioui  point*  of  li^t.  In  tbc  eiidvaTi^iir  to  oblaiu 
kjiutTiawof  the  teaching  ofKiiripides  on  tlm  line  of  snbiecbi  nientiooed  above,  I 
wrote  ODt  every  ptmftgo  in  Lin  cxtnut  plav«  ukI  fro^imcnt*  wbtoh  st^cnieil  tu  livar  npuu 
tliem,  and  the  render  will  judj^o  bow  far  tney  oombine  to  give  an  intelligible  rciult. 

Till.'  nllTcnccs  ara  ^von  throughout  to  the  clitioii  uf  Nnuuk  in  Teubner'a 
"BihlinthccA-"  The  trADslationi  are  satflciently' cloae,  I  hope,  to  enable  Uic  iK;holnr  \i^ 
reoall  the  origin-'d  wnnJU  at  uDoe,  and  At  the  Mine  time,  to  convey  the  meaning  faithfully- 
to  the  i^igliaa  reader. 
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wants  and  wirows  of  men  vanish  in  bis  sight  before  ibc  awful 
majesty  of  an  inscrutable  divine  purpose.  With  Euripides  the  case 
^^as  ditfercnt :  Man^  and  not  Destiny,  was  the  central  labject  of  his 
art.  His  Orestes,  for  e!iample,  is  not  the  instrument  of  a  dirine  will, 
prompted,  tortured,  delivered  by  external  powers,  but  a  son  raoked 
with  Hamlet-like  mingivings,  and  finding  within  himself  the  justifica- 
tion and  the  punishment  of  his  deed.  Euripides,  in  other  words, 
n^arded  the  human  and  the  divine  as  factors  in  life,  alike  real  and 
permanent.  He  aimed  at  dealing  with  the  whole  sum  of  our 
present  experience.  He  was  therefore  constrained  to  bring  the 
popular  creed  in  some  way  into  harmony  with  absolute  right  and 
truth;  to  give  a  moral  interpretation  to  current  legends;  to  show 
that  life,  even  as  we  see  it,  ofFers  ground  for  calm  trust  on  which 
man  may  at  least  venture  to  rest.  Plato  banished  [wets  from  his 
ideal  republic  on  account  of  the  moral  diflieullics  raised  by  their 
representations  of  divine  things.  Euripides  endeavoured  to  find  a 
more  practical  remedy  for  an  evil  which  he  could  not  but  feel :  he 
sought  to  penetrate  through  the  words  and  figures  of  the  traditional 
teaching  which  the  poets  adopted  to  the  truths  which  lay  beneath, 
and  80  to  preserve  the  symbols  of  primitive  belief  without  doing 
violence  to  moral  instinct. 


In  attempting  to  fulfil  this  work,  Euripides  frankly  acknowledges 
its  difiicul^.  All  investigation  of  the  dirine  is,  he  lays  down, 
necessarily  beset  by  difficulty.  This  difficulty  is  increased  by  a 
superficial  view  of  the  course  of  human  affairs.  It  is  made  insoluble 
by  the  literal  acceptance  of  the  details  of  mythology. 

Under    various    circumstances    Euripides    makes    his    characters 

affirm   the  mystcriousucss  of    the  questions  involved    in   theology. 

They  may  not  either  be  dealt  with  or  set  aside  lightly.     The  poet 

refuses  to  acquiesce  in   those  perfunctory  utterances  of  professional 

diviners  lu  which  many  found  relief; 

"  Wliy  do  ye,  Kat«d  at  oracolAr  ahrinea. 
Swear  that  ye  kmiw  Cba  aecreta  oi  tUo  ffoJa  * 
Mai  havs  do  powrr  to  faduon  neb  r«pliei : 
For  b«  that  boaats  he  knows  aboat  the  sods, 
Koowi  only  tbis,  the  art  to  win  belief.''* 

There  is  a  complexity,  a  manifoldness,  in  the  vicissitudes  of  provi- 
dential government  which  at  once  arrests  human  attention  and 
baffies  it : 

"  Wbat  moria]  dam  to  tay  that  be  ha«  fooad 
By  searching  wbat  is  find,  or  what  is  not. 
Or  what  bvtwMD — tba  ntmost  bound  o(  thought — 
Wbcn  bo  r«i;arili  the  work  of  Providsnoa 
Morioe  witb  mpid  ooiusc,  now  hare,  now  tbere^ 
TbvD  olsewbera,  wttb  a  inddni  chaogo  of  fate, 
CooflictiDg,  ODoxpected  T't 


Pbiloet.  h.  793. 


t  H»].  11S7.  fT.    Coiii|>.Hcl,  711. 
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Tkis  first  difliculty  is  inherent  in  all  religious  speculations;  and 
the  burden  of  ignorance  may  be  borne  with  patience  as  belonging  to 
man's  nature.  But  a  greater  difficulty  lies  behind.  The  appearance 
of  injustice  la  harder  to  endure  ihau  darkue.'«s,  and  Euripides  d^^ella 
with  sorrowful  persistence  on  the  moral  inequalities  of  life.  He  finds 
in  this  the  sorest  trial  of  faith.  The  passionate  exclamation  of 
Bellerophon  : 

"'Tis  nid  by  some  thxt  thcns  mn  godi  in  liurtD. 

Tbcrf  are  not,  nr«  not  ;  if  men  will  Dot  Dtill, 

Boand  by  their  folly,  um  tke  old  wives'  t«ie. 

J«»y,  look  ywureclvM,"* 

finds  frequent  echoes  in  his  plays.  So  it  is  that  the  herald  Talthybiaa, 
looking  at  the  prostrate  form  of  Hecuba,  exclaims : — 

"  Z«nB,  shall  I  &ay  that  thou  r^arde«t  men  ? 
Or  thftt  viv  bulil  in  vain  tbiHlAlse  belief, 
Thinking  thsrc  ut  mdeoi  a  nceof  goda, 
Whilo  fortune  tvayi  all  huniMi  dwitioim  ?"f 

And  this  apparent  miscarriage  of  justice  is  as  great  negatively  as 
positively.  The  failure  of  virtue  to  gain  recognition  is  not  leaa 
perplexing  than  undeserved  suffering.      For — 

'  *  If  the  i^dt,  to  Dian's  degno, 
HmI  vrit  and  wisdoiD.  they  woold  bnng 
Mankind  a  twofold  youth,  to  b« 
Their  rirtae'a  sign-Durk,  all  thnuld  see, 
In  ihost'  with  u-hom  lifu'a  nintt^r  thofl  grew  Bpriog. 
^ur  whvQ  they  dud,  into  tho  sun  once  more, 
Woiild  they  hav«  travenwd  twic«  lifo'i  raceconras  o'er ; 
White  ignobility  had  simply  ran 
ICxiBt«ace  through,  nor  tecoud  lifo  b«gan."$ 

A  final  difficulty  lies  in  the  letter  of  the  divine  legends.  According 
to  these,  the  gods  act  as  no  good  man  would  act.  Euripides  meets 
the  difficulty  boldly.  He  affirms  consistently  that  the  legends  about 
the  gotls,  which  tend  to  confuse  human  intuitions  of  right  and  wrong, 
of  truth  aud  duty,  are  not  literally  true.  When  Heracles  recovered 
from  his  phrcusVj  aud  looked  upon  his  murdered  wife  aud  children 
in  bitterest  Borrow  and  nhnroc,  Theseus  sought  to  bring  him  comfort 
by  recalling  facts  fx'om  the  popular  mythology ;  but  Heracles  rejects 
the  consolation  and  replies  ;— - 

"I  Dcitfaor  fancy  godi  love  lawlofio  IhiLh, 
Nor,  that  with  chaisi  they  bind  oaoh  othcr'a  hands, 
Have  I  lodged  worthy  faith,  at  any  tima ; 
Nor  sboJl  I  be  pereuadcd  one  ia  bom 
His  fcllowa'  master  \  since  God  atanda  in  noed — 
If  be  ia  really  God — of  nought  at  all. 
Tbeae  are  the  [KWl'a  pitiful  coDC«ita."{ 

Elsewhere   Euripides   refers  to  the  legends  of  the  birth  of  Helen 

•  Bcllrr,  fr.  2S8.     Coiop.  fr.  8d2,  8fl3  ;  Soyr.  fr.  IS-^i.     Conlraat,  ft.  981. 

t  Hcc  4ti8.  ;  Ht-re.  Fur,  635  (Browniag). 

$  Here.  Tnr.  1341  (Browniog).     Compare  Actiope,  fr.  209. 
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and  tie  banquet  of  Thjestcs,  onlj  to  reject  them.*     The  ground  ia 
Ipren  by  Iphigenim — 

*'  I  Uiink  no  IlMttj  c«n  l>r  unjuat." 

And  BeUeroplioQ  ezpresiet  the  thought  still  more  decidedly — 

"  If  gods  do  »nght  ti»t'»  l>a»  Uwy  an  not  gDda.t 

FoUowiDg  out  this  principle,  Euripides  ventures  to  openly  condemn 
the  gods  for  the  actions  attrihuted  to  them.  At  the  close  of  the 
"  Klcctra"  the  Dioscuri,  addressing  Oreatea,  who  stands  awesti*icken 
by  the  side  of  Cl>'temneatra,  so  pass  judgment : — 

"  Ju«t  m  bcr  panUlitnent,  but  nnt  tbjr  ileed  ; 
Aed  Fbvlnu,  Pliarbtui— well,  he  tamy  king; 
I  am  dumb :  tlioagh  wiae,  not  visa  he  iiiaaa  to  Uwe."? 

And  the  roeseenger  who  relates  the  death  of  Keoptolemua  at  Delphi 
concludes : — 

"  So  did  bo  [Amllol  to  AchiUra'  aon. 
Vi^iO  offtrvd  retnbntioti ;  be  the  Idng, 
Who  givctl)  orauivs  to  utlicr  men, 
Tbv  jadge  of  rit^htconuien  to  all  the  world. 
And  bore  in  miml,  lika  a  maliciotiB  cburl. 
Old  gmdgea  ;  howooald  each  a  odo  be  wiM  \"\ 

Here,  then,  Euripides  ia  directly  at  issue  with  much  of  the 
popular  faith.  How,  it  may  be  ankedj  can  Huch  language,  widely 
different  from  the  reckless  banterings  of  Aristophanes,  be  reconciled 
witb  due  reBp<;ct  for  the  divine  ?  The  answer  seems  to  He  in  the 
fact  that  Euripides  draws  a  clear  distinction  between  the  Olympian, 
gods  and  the  One  Being  to  whom  they  also  minister.  Uc  waa 
incUned  to  treat  the  Olympian  gods  as  in  some  sense  {>er8onifi rations 
or  embodimcnta  of  human  attributes.  It  is  said  that  Anaxagoras  inter- 
preted the  Homeric  stories  aa  8ymbolie,||  and  hia  scholar  sought  in 
the  same  line  a  worthy  moaning  for  the  current  mythology.  In  this 
sense  Hecuba,  addressing  Helen,  gives  a  strikiug  interpretation  of  the 
Judgment  of  Paris.  It  was  no  contest  of  actual  deities,  but  of  con- 
flicting passiona.  Aphrodite  herself  could  have  moved  Helen  and 
Amyclffi  to  TVoy  without  leaving  Heaven.  But  the  Aphrodite  who 
came  with  Paris  and  carried  off  the  bride  of  Mcnelaus  was  the  feeling 
which  Paris  stirred  in  Helen's  breast.^ 

But  while  Euripides  here  finds  iu  the  soul  itself  the  powers  which 
man  is  tempted  to  place  wholly  without,  it  docs  not  follow  that  he 
denies  the  objective  existence  of  beings  corrc:* ponding  to  human 
pasaiona.  On  the  contrary,  he  seems  to  recognise  a  correspondence 
between  human  feelings  and  impulses  and  supernatural  forces^  of 
which  the  Olympian  deities  were  representatives.  The  origin  of  that 
which  is   extraordinary  is   referred  to  di>'inc  agency.     Death  and 

•  Bel.  21  :  El.  737;  Iph.  Tanr.  380.  +  Beller.  fr.  2M,  7, 

:  El.  I2-M.     Compitro  1301  ffi 
S  Andmm,  1161.    Compare  too.  444.  ff. ;  OrMt.  2S,  lOfl:  Ink.  Taur.  35. 
I  DioR.  Laert.  iL  11.  •;  Tnwd.  9Gd  E. 
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Madness  arc  real  powers  external  to  man.  Strife  and  Ambition,  Hope,' 
Justice,  and  Persuasion,  derive  their  force  from  something  vithoiit 
which  18  akin  to  them.*  From  time  to  time  men  move  in  a  mysteri- 
ous intercourse  with  spiritual  beings,  lllppolytus  ia  his  first  joy 
c&n  My  to  Artemis  : — 

"  I  fe«I  thee  De*r,  aatl  answer  thee  in  word 
Heariug  thy  voices  yet  ^tiuig  not  tliy  face."t 

It  is  not  then  surprising  tliat  imperfections  should  be  found  in 

beings    which,    even    when    they  are    felt   to  be    most  present  and 

enci^etic,  are  essentially  limited  and  human  in  their  characteristics. 

But  they  ean   bring  no  repose  or  coufideace  to  the  soul.     The  poet 

as  a  religious  teacher  must  look  beyond  liimself,  beyond  the  many 

gods — those  colossal  human  ti^urcs,  symbols  or   sources  of  man's 

convicting   passions — for    that    which    gives   unity   to   the    view  of 

eiistcnce.^     And    here    it    is    that  the   "  theology''    of  Euripidea 

becomes  of  the    highest   interest.     Philosophers    had    sought    the 

principle  of  unity  in  some  primal   clement ;    Euripides,    though   his 

language  is   naturally    ragup,    seems  rather    to  seek  it  in  a  \-ital 

force,  which  slowly  differentiates  and  moulds  all  things.    The  force  is 

{Ustinct  from  the  matter  through  which   it  is   manifested.     Human 

thought  is  incompetent  to  define  it  exactly  or  simply.     Under  one 

aspect  it  is  revealed  as  law,  under  another   as  intelligence,  under 

another  as  will.     jVll   are  harmonized  in  that  for   which   we    feel. 

Thus  Hecuba  gives  expression  to  her  prayer  of  thanksgiving,  when 

Menelans  declares  his  purpose  of  taking  vengeance  on  Helen,  the 

curse  of  Troy  : — 

"  O  Thou 
Tliat  bearctt  cartli,  Tli\'«el(  hy  earth  uplmrnc. 
Whoe'er  TIiod  art,  h&rcl  for  our  poT«n  to  git««s, 
Or  Zens,  or  Nature'a  law,  or  imnA  of  i)uu>, 
To  thee  Ipray.  fi^r  all  the  thtiigt  of  ejirth 
la  right  luoii  guicloHt  oo  Thy  uoiaaleM  way^S 

From  this  point  of  sight  the  whole  visible  world  appears  as  a  pro- . 
gressive  revelation  of  the  One  source  of  life.  Euripides  dwells  on  the 
prospect  with  evident  delight.  Heaven  (/Ether)  and  earth  syuibolizc 
for  him  the  force  and  the  matter  through  whose  union  all  the  variety  of 
things  come  into  existence.  But  he  teaches  that  even  these  two 
were  once  undivided.  Perhaps  he  thought  of  matter  as  the  first 
self-limited  exprc.«!sion  of  force.  Thus,  in  one  of  his  earliest  dramas, 
"  Melanippo  the  "Wise,"  he  says : — 

"  Hcl.  tOO-2  ;  Aatig.  fr.  170;  Ipb.  Aul.  302  ;  rbrvu.  708  ;  .^31.     Compare  HeL  500. 
Ipb.  Aul.  073.  t  Hippol  8o  ;  comi«re  Ibid.  1301. 

t  The  fsmoas  line  with  which  the  Mdanippe  ongtnally  o|>eu6d  obviooBly  poiated  to 
the  Ze«H  of  mythology,  a«  dilTereat  from  the  SnprGmv  }>ovcreign  : — 
"  Zeiu,  whoaoe'er  Zeu»  «,  for  by  report 
I  know  him  only"  (Frftgui.  4S3). 
Here.  For  IMS. 
It  u  iiitcriwtinf;   to  ootitr»t  Kanpidn''  view  of  the  iJivine  orif;iti  of  civilizaliua 
i|)pl.  "Xl)  with  C'ritiM'  vi«w  of  the  humau  origio  of  ibeolugy  id  the  Sisyphus  ',1'lut. 
Flac.  rhil.  1,  7,  p.  SSO). 
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'*Koi  miac  the  Ule  :  my  mother  tau^)>t  it  coc  : 
flow  b«ATea  and  eATth  vfcn  undivided  onoe. 
And  when  tliey  grewdistiuct  witli  sejuirata  forvu. 
They  bore,  and  bnagfat  to  light  all  things  ttut  ore — 
Treee,  Uirdfl,  mad  bttuta,  tbo  oreatutM  of  the  an, 
And  race  of  men."* 

This  primal  marriage  of  Heaven  aod  Kartli  finds  rencM-al  in  iLe 
rital  processes  of  Nature  : — 

*'  The  earth  longi  for  tho  rain,  vhAn  th«  parched  land, 
FraiUeM  through  drtiught,  larks  the  life-giviug  ithuwcr  ; 
The  jiloriotii  heaven  longs,  on  it  svolU  witii  run. 
To  foli  apon  the  cortlt.  with  deep  deeirc  ; 
And  when  they  meet  eominiDglM — earth  and  beaien — 
They  give  to  oil,  wbvreliy  the  rue  of  men 
Lives  aad  ia  gUd,  being  aod  rich  aapporff 

So  things  come  into  existence,  and  then  iit  duo  time  they  are 
dissolved.  Nothing  is  lost,  but  each  clement  returns  to  its  source, 
and  enters  into  new  combinations  as  the  ^reat  cycle  of  life  finds  fulfil- 
ment: — 

"  Great  earth  and  aky  anpreme  are  sottrco  of  all  ; 

TliD  nky  aupreme  is  aire  of  goda  anil  men, 

And  eonh  receivinit  fertiliziog  thowerv, 

(jives  morbitit  birtfi,  .i^ivm  birth  to  tribes orbtttU 

And  thftt  wliertby  tbey  live:  so  abe  ia  colled 

Mother  of  all,  by  just  preiogative, 

Tben  that  whicn  apnogs  frum  earth  to  uarlb  returns. 

And  that  which  drawa  ita  bouif^  from  the  aJcy, 

Riaes  again  up  to  the  iikyey  height. 

And  nothing  aies  of  all  that  comes  to  be, 

But  being  aundered,  each  6rst  element, 

Freohlj  combined,  diaplaya  some  novel  form."; 

There     is    then    nothing    straiued,   when   Euripides    identifies    the 

Heaven  (£ther)  with  the  One  supreme  sovereign  power  : — 

"  Bee'st  thou  thia  bouodleu  ^tber  high  aJoft, 
Enfoldinj:  «artb  about  witli  mniat  «iiibr»c«. 
Believe  ibat  thia  ia  Zeoa  :  hold  thia  for  Uod.''} 

For,  according  to  his  couccptiuiij  it  suggests  at  least  all  that  is 
contained  in  the  sublime  description  of  God — than  wliich  ho  has  no 
grander  : — 

**  Tlie  St^lf  exiateitt,  who  in  heaven 'a  expauae 
ilolda  in  Hia  laige  embrace  all  tlun^  that  are  ; 
Bound  whom  tbe  li>;ht,  ruond  whom  in  dusky  shade 
The  dieqaered  night  and  tho  unoumbvnd  host 
Of  itara  move  glaialy  in  nncooaing  danc«."| 

Euripides  gains,  in  fact,  from  his  dynamical  view  of  Nature  a  Ytvid 

practical  belief  in  the  divine  : — 

"  Wretched  ia  he  who  when  be  looks  on  thii 
PercoiveB  not  iiod,  and  does  not  coM  afiu- 
Tbo  crooked  chcate  of  airy  speculators, 
Whoee  baneful  tongne  huords  on  things  lUiieeB 
Wonis  void  of  judgment."*! 


•  Troad.884. 

;  Krogm.  890. 


Compare  JEecb.  Danaid,  Tr.  3S. 


t  Melanipp^  fr.  480. 


H  Chrysij'p.  836.     Coin|>sre  fra^in.  10)2  ;  and  Vitrav.  vtti.  I. 

U  f  rwgm.  936.     Crnipore  fmgm.  067,  91 1.     I5tilJ,  in  another  le&K,  bi  fpeoki  of  .£tber 


oa  "the  dw 
H  Peirith.  fr. 


:  of  Zeus.*'— Melon,  fr.  491. 
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At  the  same  time,  the  partial^  frapnentaiy,  imperfect  deities  arc 
pven  back.*  These,  though  not  absolute,  bring  the  divine  near  to 
men.  Through  these  men  may  rise  to  that  by  which  they  also  arc 
strong.  The  highest  instincts  of  humanity  can  look  for  satufactiou 
vithont.     These,  which  arc  a  divine  niauifcatation— 

"  la  «Kcb  of  u  oar  nuon  ta  a  gad"t — 

innat  bare  a  perfect  fulfilment  in  the  divine.  Men  may  confidently 
attribute  to  the  gods  the  consummation  of  that  whicli  is  noblest  iu 
germ  in  themselves.  They  can  trust  even  to  the  severity  of  rigbteous- 
nen.  He  who  looks  for  weak  forgiveness  of  wrong  done  is  faithless 
to  his  own  heart : — 

"  So  thiia  dost  Uiiiik  the  gMa  Are  merciful, 
Wbeo  on«  by  mth  Beoka  fur  cncape  fruoi  doatb, 
Or  boDtU,  or  deeds  of  foemaa'a  ^tolaoce ; 
Or  shares  bis  humu  witli  blood-stained  criminaU  : 
Tbtn  truly  they  were  l«si  intelligent 
Than  men,  setting  the  kind  befons  the  juf^ 

And  the  course  of  life,  with  all  its  inequalities,  offers  such  glimpses 
of  righteous  retribution  as  are  sufHcicut  to  support  faith  in  the  final 
triumph  of  supreme  justice. § 

This  faith  springs  naturally  from  the  underlying  sense  of  the 
unity  of  the  source  of  all  things.  The  gods  themselves,  offspring 
like  men  of  the  one  Being,  are  bound  by  law.  They  are  not  arbitrary, 
capricious  powers,  but  subject  to  a  sovereigu  right.  Apollo  may 
not  rescue  Alceatis  from  death  by  his  divine  might,  though  the  task 
is  open  to  the  effort  of  a  human  champiou.  Artemis  bows  to  the 
ordinance  which  limits  the  action  of  one  deity  towards  another, 
though  obedience  costs  her  the  life  of  Hippolytas.JI 

"  The  gods  are  strone,  and  law  whioh  mleth  Uiem  ; 
*  For  'tn  by  law  wc  Mve  onr  faith  io  gods, 

Aad  lire  with  certain  rules  of  right  aud  wrong. "H 

Man,  in  other  words,  is  bom  religious,  and  born  with  the  faculty  to 
recognise  that  which  claims  his  devotion. 


We  have  seen  that  the  many  gods  are  iu  one  aspect  ideals  answer- 
ing to  human  powers.  Viewed  nnder  another  liglit,  they  present 
different  aspects  of  the  Que  to  whom  they  arc  finally  referred.  In 
different  circumstancca  men  necessarily  conceive  of  God  differently. 
He  may  bear  this  title  or  that,  and  the  worshipper  may  dimly  realize 
the  unity  of  characters  popularly  divided  : — 


•  Frsgm.  905. 

i*  Fragtu,  1007-    The  line  ie  also  attributed  to  Meoftoder. 

*  Kragm.  J  030. 

S  (Enom.  fr.  581 ;  Bacoh.  1325  ;  Et  S82.    Cotnjtara  Hero.  Fur.  347. 

U  Hcc.  799.    Compare  lltui.  Ml. 

H  Hipp.  799. 
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'*  I  bear  an  nfiTftriog  of  dnok  and  meal 

To  ihu  that  rulcat  All,  wbatwcr  nanio 
Then  lov«it,  Zeiu  or  HaiIm  -,  and  do  thou 
Receive  thin  iireieu  wuridw  j>uiir<;d  furtb 
Of  etoth's  abatulaiit  (ruitaga  nt  my  hands. 
For  tliou  ftuidflt  the  g(xU  that  dwell  iu  baavoD 
Wieldcflt  Zciia'  sceptre  ;  and  o'er  thvae  beneath 
Sbare&c  thftrule  of  HAdea."* 

Buripides,  therefore,  is  perfectly  consistent  when  he  affirms  man'i 

dependence  on  the  gods,  while  he  denies  the  historic  truth  of  th( 

aucieut  legends : — 

"  No  inufl  ooin«s  to  men  without  the  gods. 
Wb  atrivv  fur  many  thiogi,  led  on  by  hope. 
And  toil  in  vain,  «a  knowing  nothing  tura/'t 

*'  A|mrt  frooi  God  no  maa  la  nros|ieroua, 
Or  come*  to  bij^  oatato.     1  rate  at  naught 
The  fiuiu  of  mortal  seal  without  ihn  gods.; 

"  Why  dn  tfaey  uy  that  miMrable  mun 
Ars  wiae,  O  Xeuii?     For  we  ilepnnd  oa  the*, 
And  do  but  tliat  which  anaweta  to  thy  «-nL"g 

For  this  is  onlj  to  atlirm  in  another  form  that  nuity  of  being  for 

which  he  Bearches.     ^fan  cannot  isolate  himself.      He   is   strong  hy 

sympathy.     On  the  eve  of  a  battle,  fought  for  the  maintenance  of  a 

common  rights  Theseus,  the  type  of  the  true  king,  says — 

"  Ona  thing  we  nwid,  that  the  gods  aide  with  thoM 
Who  honour  juHtico :  h«av«u  iu>d  ri)(ht  oombined 
Oivo  victory  ;  Ifut  %'irtue  prolita  oati^t 
To  mortaU  ii  it  bavo  not  God  to  h«lp."S 

Fate  and  the  divine  will  are  not  two  adverse  forces,  but  comple- 
mentary views   of  the   same   force.     So  the  Dioscuri   declare  tl 
tlicy  were  forced  to  yield  to  "  dcjitiuy  aud    the   gods,''   and   cotmsc 
Elcctra  that 

'"  II«DCofomnI  aho  must  do 
Wliat  Fat«  and  Zvuti  detvnmuod  shuold  be  done."1l 


Such  general  convictions,  while  they  destroy  the  root  of  many 
superstitions,  give  a  solemn  sanction  to  the  obligations  of  reverence 
aud  worship.  • 

"  He  faAtb  no  r«aaon  who  Uya  cities  waate  ; 
TeiDploa  and  tombs — ahrinea  aacrcd  to  tbe  dead — 
He  oeaotatvs,  aud  tbea  ia  lost  hmtseLE.** 

"  Three  virtnca  thou  miiat  {lut  in  act,  my  eon  ; 
Honour  thn  ^oda,  thy  pAfenta,  and  tbe  Uwa, 
Tbc'  ouuuuuu  law*  of  Oreece.    Soaludt  Ihua  win 
The  victor's  (^orioua  wreath  of  fair  rttnowD."ti- 

And  Heracles  in  a  remarkable  phrase  connects  the  success  of  his 
descent  to  Hades  with  his  initiation  in  the  Mysterics.tt 

But  Euripides  has  strong  words  of  condemnation  for  the  unworthy 

*  Fragm.  904.     Comparv  fiagm.  935,  lOll.  f  Thyeat.  <r.  39S. 

I  Pngm.  1014.  S  tiuppL  7M. 

|[  Soppl.  694.     Compare  IIco.  1029. 

5  El  1247;  Hel.  UttJO  For  Euripidw' view  of  i'Tondtwe  end  Fate»  ace  Hippol. 
IIOS  fr,  ;  HerocL  60S  ff.  ;  Fragm.  14&,  217.  S64.  VA,  404.  1167;  and  the  common  reTniii 
with  which  h*  cloaea  the  Aicmti*.  ADdromachi^,  IWdur,  Helen,  and  MuK-a. 

••  Troad.  95.  n  Autiope.  fr.  219.  ;;  Here.  Far.  6ia 
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use  wWcli  meu  had  made  of  religious  feelings.  The  right  of  sanctuary, 
vhich  bad  been  desigued  to  protect  the  iuuoccut.  vaa  uujuslly  turned 
into  defence  for  the  guilty  : — 

"  If  ik  nun 
8«ck  refujta  nt  ui  alUr,  •toim-tl  witli  crime, 
I  will  tuyielf,  r^irtUcM  of  the  lair. 
Drag  him  to  jiutioe,  and  not  fekr  tliu  goda : 
For  otU  men  must  bear  ma  cvtl  fate.  "* 

Dspecially  lie  dwells  upon  the  itupostures  uf  soothsaying}  by  which 
;tlie  real  voice  of  the  gods  ivaa  corrupted. 

*"nic  oradeiof  hoadaatnvm ; 
Am  for  man 'a  ait,  1  will  have  none  ofif't' 

"  He  hu  Uie  troc  diviuer'n  skill 
Who  has  tlie  goda  for  fiieuiU.''^ 

"  He  ia  btat  lotithuy^r  wbo  gaatn  veU."S 

It  is  not  the  form  of  religious  service,  but  the  spirit  which  is 
precious.  Acceptable  worship  must  be  accompanied  by  piety  and 
effort. 

"  Who  olTcrs  eacrince  witli  [liuns  heart 
Obtaiua  aalvatioii,  though  hia);ift  be  Bmall."[| 

•  "  Do  what  thou  t^anst,  nod  then  invuho  tbo  goA*. 

God  helps  tho  man  irbo  toila  tu  hdp  hinuau."1 

(Yom  what  has  been  already  saidj  the  profound  signiHcancc  of  the 
BioQysiau  worship  for  Euripides  will  be  at  once  clear.  lu  that 
worship  Nature  found  the  fullest  recognition  as  the  revelation  of  the 
Divine.  Man  sought  fellowship  with  God  iu  the  completeness  of 
his  being.  The  organ  of  knowledge  was  confessed  to  be^  not  the 
inteltectj  but  life.  Thus  the  Barc/neis  no  palinode,  but  a  gathering 
up  in  rich  maturity  of  the  fruit  of  the  poet's  earlier  thoughts.  Mau 
caunot,  he  shows  with  tragic  earnestness,  attain  to  communion  witli 
the  divine  by  pure  reason,  a  part  only  of  his  constitution.  He  must 
'keep  himself  open  to  every  iiiflueuce,  aud  so  hy  welcoming  the  new 
iu  time  prove  his  loyalty  to  the  old.  The  aged  seer  Teiresias  strikes 
the  keynote  of  the  play  when  he  aflirms  the  coequal  supremacy  of 
ancestral  belief  and  present  revelation,  lu  this  way  the  mi^esty  of 
the  living  whole  of  human  existence  is  vindicated  against  philosophic 
or  ceremonial  onc>sidedness. 

"  We  truat  no  human  wit  in  things  divine 
The  failh  our  talhon  hamlwl  duwu,  aitd  that 
Which  we  have  wvlcoaed,  growing  with  oar  growth, 
No  leasoniogB  ahall  o'erthruw,  eveu  though  it  dnd 
The  Biilitlwt  treasures  of  man's  loftiest  thuoght.  "** 

The  fresh  unfolding  of  the  divine  bounty  requires,  he  pleads, 
grateful  acknowledgment : 

*  Fragm.  1038.  t  EI*>ct.  .TOf).  *  Hcl.  7B9.     Comparo /Wrf.  753. 

i  Vt»^.  yOi.    The  Un*  is  abo  nUnbutixl  to  Mcnoiukr.     Coni[Mue  Iph.  Ant.  DSC. 

II  Vngm.  'J-M.     Compare  I>au  £r.  S29. 
%  B>p{)ol.4S5.  Cooip.  Iplt.  Taur.  010;  El  bO.  •*  Bacch.  SOO- 
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"  Tw9  (i^wcn  that  u«  'non(  nm. 
Fmt  bcfon  ail,  O  jvmik  .  mx  iKt^tf  EMtk, 
^■■iitoi,  4»a  kv  by  vkMk  MBe  thM  «a^ 
WW  mmth  moftab  viU  «bc  iteff  «f  fife  £ 
AWtWlitiiMii.  tfat  — rfff  iili. 
me  tancd  IW  rkk  4*McM  «l  tka  dwiand 
A»d  bmn^l  tte  cA  to  BA."* 

SflCB  in  tliii  tigfat,  tike  Dimjsun  vonfaip  u  tbe  witacas  to  z  real 
belief  in  tbe  ritAb'ly  of  relifioD  u  tnirerisg  to  the  comfdeteiieM  of 
fDAD'a  catare.  It  doe*  not  aim  at  ■mieieediag  thmi  vbicb  weiit 
Wore,  bat  at  bringiBg  it  nearer  to  adaAl  eipciknee.  Men  nraat 
vonhip  ai  men,  fe^ng  at  ooce  the  ncfanem  aad  the  Umiti  of  their 
eadovmenta : — 

**  I>w«B^a<u  is  bMTca  A»  DiritML 

AjiJfalo»HiHttH>phthfcr— rtelfcrn*^ 

"ITlMlitiiniin  rflii »■■ 

Wlw^  ■MM  a  ■¥!<■  fitai  wriai^ 

laitiito  is  oar  TUmm  ; 

AmA  pviled  with  bnttw*  wifcts. 

GoM^MriigoVtWmhwilhaMckMr  li^lm.; 

So  in  auutifold    and  lolemn  straisi,  DDnirpasaed  in  f^rmnl  literm- 

tare  for  calm  aweet  strength,  Euripidet  lays  open  the  joy  of 

Tbe  joy  of  the  DiooTnan  vonhip  with  which  he  bcigisa  pi 

the  larger  joy  of  omTenal  piety . — 

•■  Tit  b«l  SuM  «Mt  ■■  Ui  tfvm  p«vcr  iiliTiMi 
Ts  VTBV  A*  gadhmA,  vbow«'«r  W  b« ; 
AaAiMmmiM,wnmm^km9Umtim», 

-  a^  Ooa  GmK  A*  Maoi  Bted ;  Hv  Mir  »  A^  lliAi 
Uf*cewiihG«Jrtnia.»|iiM»wiA»»  —  «rth. 

Ibyi 
I 

Mm! 


lain  Boc.  <B«]r  MM,  whtt  «t«U  ks  «««r-«iM : 
•  te  ftm  tWetoty,  bim  W  atOt  Um  pnat; 
B7  ^0A  tad^My 


To  )ir«  of  th«  i— artal  sod*  is  »wv : 

Wko  E«an  tbea  MOC 
b  bat  tke  oMCMft  «<  al  b».1 


The  thedofj-  of  Earipidea  takes  its  shape  firon  his  cooTicticm  that 
all  Nature  aud  all  Life  is  a  manifestatioa  of  one  Dtvioe  Fover.  Hii 
new  of  bsman  life  cormpocdi  with  this  connctaoD,  aikl  his  viev  of 
being  is  ooocentrated  in  his  riew  of  hwrnamtr.  AU  that  is  hmaaa 
claims  liis  ^mpathj ;  aod  it  may  be  said  cootenely  that  all  that 
cUims  ha  sympathy  is  cecn  io  its  oooncxioo  with  man.  Ue 
cally  anticipates  Browniog's  judgment  that "  little  else  is  worth 
than  the  incidents  in  the  derelopment  of  s  sooL" 

This  largeness  fd  lympathy  with  all  that  is  hnman  h  shown 
the   great  range  of  his   charactem      Heroes,  Gredcs, 


I  iM.  as  tOTiil :  amp.  Bccsci  SOK, 
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peasants,  slaves,  women,  children,  play  a  part,  aud  a  noble  part,  in 
bis  dramas.  It  was  a  reproach  against  him  that  he  made  all  ntter 
great  thongbts  alike.  The  charge  is  so  far  true  that  he  strives  to 
give  to  each  the  voice  of  a  common  humanity.  He  admits  no  exclu- 
sive prerogative  of  race,  or  sex,  or  birth.  The  yeoman  in  the 
"Electra^'  is  as  chi\alrous  as  Achilles  in  the  "  Aulic  Iphigcnia." 

Kuripidea  thus  deals  frankly  aud  gladly  with  all  the  elements  of 
life,  and  he  deals  with  actual  life  as  he  saw  it.  There  is  much  that 
is  mean  and  frivolous,  and  even  repulsive,  in  the  portraiture,  but  still 
the  picture  never  ceases  to  be  true  to  experience.  His  characters 
arc  not  ideal,  but  the  strangely  mixed  beings  who  are  fashioned  in 
the  turmoil  of  passion  and  interest.  It  is  perhaps  for  this  reason 
that  his  women  arc  both  better  and  worse  than,  his  men.  Through 
them  Nature  is  revealed  more  directly  ;  and  it  is  a  singular  injus- 
tice of  traditional  criticism  that  the  poet  should  be  represented  as  a 
woman-hater  who  has  left  more  types  of  female  sclf-dcvotioa  than 
any  other  dramatist  The  plays  which  exhibit  the  spontaneous 
intuitive  sacrifice  of  Macaria ;  the  thoughtful,  reasoned  resolution 
of  Iphigcnia ;  the  tender,  wifely  dutifulucas  of  Alccatis ;  the 
romantic  love  of  Evadne,  show  the  strength  of  woman  in  the  most 
varied  phases  of  its  characteristic  beauty. 

Not  less  striking  arc  the  sketches  of  children  which  Euripides  has 
pTen.  Eumelus  in  the  "  Alccstis,'"  Moloesus  in  the  "  Andromeda," 
the  SODS  of  the  father  chiefs  in  the  "  Suppliants,"  add  characteristic 
touches  to  the  action  ;  and  the  appeal  of  Iphigenia  to  the  infant 
Orestes  to  plea<l  for  her  life  with  silent  tears,  is  conceived  with 
patlictic  tenderness.* 

Generally,  indeed,  the  stress  which  Euripides  lays  on  domestic  life 

worthy  of  study.  The  scene  between  Menelaus  and  Helena  is  a 
^Unique  example  iu  Greek  tragedy  of  the  love  of  husband  aud 
wife.t  Again  and  again  the  affection  of  parents  for  children,  and  of 
children  for  parents,  is  presented  as  full  of  supreme  joy:  "  Children 
arc  tuen's  souls,"  "  A  Heaven-sent  charm  of  uwful  power."^ 

"  Luly,  tliis  ipleodoor  of  tlie  bud  ii  dear, 
Ana  fair  the  broad  calm  of  the  watery  pUtn, 
Hot  nuthtnu  is  m  bright  or  f»ir  to  see 
As  to  tho  coildleu,  stoog  nith  long  (Ie)tir«, 
Tbe  light  of  new-bom  culdren  io  the  bom«."§ 

"  Wretched  the  child 
Who  Mfrei  Dot  tboM  that  ban  liim  with  tbe  meed 
Of  noUatt  toil.     One  (pve»  and  giuni  again 
Prom  his  own  children  vhat  he  {^ve  bimBoU."U 

The  relations  of  the  family  lead  up  to  the  relatious  of  the  State, 
and  when  the  claims  of  the  family  and  State  come  into  conflict  tlie 
latter  must  prevail ;  for  all  life  has  a  social  destination  and  duty. 

*  I|dt.  AdL  1124.  t  Hvl.  6SSff.  ;  Amir.  417;  Alcni  fr  \0i. 

i  Duae,  £r.,  318.  S  Huppl.  3CL    t'oisr-  t'regm.  t!4^. 
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In  the  "  Erecbthcus"  the  queen  oQcrs  her  daughter  villinglf  for  ihc 
deliverance  of  Athena.    "  Children,"  she  aafs,  "  are  bom  to  va 

*'  Thftt  w«  nwy  savA  oiir  alura  ftDd  oar  luid. 
Wo  luUl  tlie  ciiy  ODC,  ami  nuuiy  liail 
Their  home  there  :  bow  ciQ  [  then  rain  these 
Allien  I  nuy  ^ve  one  life  torensuw  allT"* 

But  Euripides  had  a  keen  sense  of  the  perils  of  public  Hfo,t  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  describes  hia  own  ideal  in  the 
lines : — 

"  Happy  the  xaxa  whose  lot  it  ia  to  know 

The  aeorvts  of  the  eerth.     He  haateoe  not 

To  work  hi«  fellow**  hart  by  niuiat  deeded 

But  wilh  nipt  wimmtioii  coBtempletea 

Immtn^l  Netcre'f  af^eae  barmooy. 

Ami  how  ttni  when  her  order  Game  to  be. 

t!och  spmti  Ueve  ao  pUce  (or  thoo^ti  of  ihunc."^ 

And  again  in  a  lighter,  more  jojrous  strain  : — 

"  Well  r  [  cm  not  to  paoN 
Miagtipg  tofiether— wiae  enl  wiae  in  eoip — 
The  Qncee  with  the  Moeee  np— 
Moot  dnlc«t  muriage ;  looeM  fnna  Ubms'  Uw, 
No  life  for  me  ! 
But  where'tlie  wnathi  aboaod.  then  erer  tu7  I  be  Vi 

Tlins  Euripides  takes  account  of  the  manifold  fulncn  of  hnm&a 
existence,  but  the  vhole  effect  of  lifcj  as  he  sees  it,  is,  in  its  external 
aspect  at  least,  clouded  with  great  sorrow.  There  is  no  muuc  to 
charm  its  gricf-H  At  the  best  it  is  chequered^  like  the  &ce  ^  ths 
earth,  vith  storm  and  sunshine — 

**  I  My  the  bearen  men  call  »a,  ae  time  ruO^ 
Show*  in  ft  paiabls  the  £ela  it  meo. 
It  fluhee  wth  height  Ugfat  ia  MMaar^ttBa; 
Anl  (leepcne  wintOT^  gMom  with  fskhee«4  dewda  ; 
And  makea  flowvn  bloom  and  bde  aad  tire  and  As. 
So  too  the  taee  of  meo  with  hapov  ealm 
Ii  bri^t  and  gbd,  and  then  it  dovdcd  aVr. 
Seme  Bt«  ia  woe,  lomi,  (voipORme  tat  a  whik^ 
Pkde  bU  the  ckngn  «l  the  cha^eM  7«ar.  ^ 

•■  SMh  U  Um  life  of  mimnblt  MM. 
2M  wMly  kwp7.  Mr  Trt  wMly  ted. 
Bleet  In- a  wkilo,  aDd  tbea  a9MinaUcrt.'*M 

FcHT  the  most  part,  howerer,  pain  otttweigbi  plcasarc  The 
•eiottaiiess  of  tlte  instabilitj  of  jof  distarfas  preaent  deU^bt  villi  the 
prospect  of  inevitable  change.  There  is  no  pren^alire  of  immmut^ 
iirain  suffering: — 

**  Ba  amt  M«  lUak  Oa  he  win  om  iad 

PwUli  III  fertrnw  whe  Im.  had  oo  fctt: 

For  Cod,  X  VMik  9  Gad  Ot  mart  W  alM, 

ir«MMa  rf  ihreOaC  alwi^a  vtlh  «h»  eema. 

A  ■OTtil'*  j^  IB  mertal.    Thaj  wW  mab 

Uw  pMmM  biad  tb*  fatare  ia  iMr  ptfab 

Plwae  wfcca  they  eader  wbat  ana'e  lortaoM  ta*-tt 


U& 
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)eath  is  the  ono  certain  limit  of  sufleriog,*  and,  therefore,  it  ia 

not  strange  that  to  mcu  ia  some  moods  it  should  seem  ''b'etter  not 

to  have  been  born  ;"t  or,  as  it  is  expressed  at  length, — 

"  'Twere  wpU  that  men  in  Bolemit  codcUts  met, 
Slioulil  miium  eoob  liirth  at  (ireluilc  to  grejtt  woM  ; 
AdiI  bear  tbe  Head  forth  from  their  botnei  vritb  joy 
Ami  thAulcAj^'iTitig,  m  Itbu  at  Ust  frtjui  toils.'*;  , 

"  lifa  i>  callttd  life,  but  it  li  truly  pain.''f 

"  Not  t«  he  Imni  i»  one,  1  •»>■,  with  tlcatb  ; 
And  death  is  better  than  &  piteous  LiTs/M 

Nevertheless,  those  wbo  are  born  to  suffering  cling  to  life — 

"  Mnrtjdi  are  nail 
In  lieBriDC  earth  to  cnrtS.'  yet  it  murt  l«. 
Lib  noBt  h*  reaped,  bke  the  ripe  golden  gniOj 
One  a  lud  ono  ta  not'*^ 

For  tbere  ia,  after  all,  a  mystcrions  uncertainty  about  the  future, 
and  men  shriuk  from  that  which  is  Ircyond  their  experience.     They — 

"  Ijong  to  look  uwm  thn  ooming  day, 
Bearin/;  n  burden  of  u]inTiml>ere<l  wnoa. 
So  Atrp  ill  m^irtaU  \'nx  tUv  low  iif  Vttc, 
For  life  wc  know,  but  iffnorant  of  deatli. 
VmiU  fMini  iiliketo  leftve  the  Rnn'tdear  light."'* 

Meanwhile^  man  has  a  hard  struggle  to  maintain,  but  he  is  able 
to  maintain  it.  Whatever  we  may  be  tempted  to  think.  Justice  is  a 
real  and  a  present  power.  She  does  vindicate  her  authority,  not  in 
a  remote  future  and  on  eomc  other  scene,  but  essentially  here  and 
BOW — 

"Thiskeslcboa 

To  overoarae  the  wiadoni  of  the  k'^s  T 

That  justice  hai  her  dwoUion  br  from  men  7 

^'ay,  bbo  is  new  :  ehe  Mea.  horseU  Qn»c«D, 

And  kiicm-s  whom  she  mnot  |mnifth.    Thmi  knoTCi'vt  not 

When  the  will  bring  iwift  ruin  on  the  buc. 

'Ti«  true  the  working  of  the  godn  ia  alow, 

Bot  it  ii  inre  and  8trong."tt 

There  is  no  ever-present,  overwhelming  weight  of  physical  or  moral 
necessity  which  crushes  him.  He  is  allowed  from  time  to  time  to 
see  that  greater  labours  are  the  condition  and  the  (Ilscipliuc  of  greater 
natures.  And  in  spite  of  the  obvious  sorrows  of  life  he  can  discern 
that  a  divine  purpose  is  bciag  wrought  out  which  will  Hnd  accom- 
plishment. "  There  is  at  present  great  confusion  in  the  tbtngs  nf 
,gods  and  mcn."}^  But  the  source  of  the  disorder  lies  not  with  God 
Imt  with  man.^^  And  in  due  time  the  inequalities  and  injustices 
which  form  the  bitterest  trial  of  the  good  will  be  righted,  and  that 
on  tlic  present  scene  of  human  conflict  and  failure,  not  by  any 
sudden  divine  intervention  or  startling  catastrophe,  hut  by  the  sure 
working  of  the  forces  which  arc  already  in  action  : — 


«  Prafim.  908.  t  Prw[m.  900. 

I  Tmodea,  (1S0.     Contraid  ilii'd.  6^ 
••  Fhtmix,  fr.  813.     Comp.  tlippul  193. 
t:  Iph,  T,  .>72. 


Cretpb.  fr-  i52. 


flypaip.  fr.  757. 
-H  Htuxh.  882. 
S^'  Fcl.  tr.  609. 
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'*  Think  joa  that  deeds  <if  wrong  iprin^  to  the  goia 
•  Oa  wings,  aod  then  boiuq  noe,  on  Zoom'  book, 

WritM  tfa«tu.  ftod  Zcui  beholdinjt  the  record 
(iivM  ja<1gin«iitT    Nay,  the  wbtda  expwiH  of  bMToa 
\Sri)aId  not  antiica  if  iteus  wrote  there  nuui'a  tiD* ; 
Nor  oould  he  send  to  cAch  hu  pnnUhment 
Pmni  such  review.     Justice  is  >in  tlie  earth, 
b  hrre,  is  by  as,  if  mea  wilt  bat  see."* 

The  criminal   is   alarmed  by  unreal  terrors;  aud  tbea  comforted  by 
an  unreal  aecarity  : — 

".IiuUce  will  not  Mssil  tliee,  fe^r  it  Dot, 
'    Not  thee  nor  sny  other  th&t  doth  wrong, 
And  picm*  tliy  henrt ;  but  movinff  silentiy 
With  Uocennit  foot,  wbone'er  the  Qonr  is  cone, 
She  lays  her  heavy  hand  iipop  the  bMe."t 

For  it  is  said  truly  "  that  Justice  is  the  dbild  of  time/'  of  time 
"  that  lookcth  keenly,  be  that  seeth  aU.":^  ^^^  iu  t-be  end  ibe 
makes  herself  felt : — 

"  Tlio  nuiD  that  for  the  paMint*  hour  doth  wrong, 
And  thinks  the  Kodfl  have  imiUnl  U*  a*x  the  deed, 
Tbinkj  eriL  ana  ii  taken  in  hia  thought 
Whan  1)181100  finds  a  sfiace  nf  qnirt  tini<;, 
U«  pays  ftdl  vengcAiice  for  the  wrongs  he  did."S 

"  Shlw  come,  but  uomc  at  lonjjth, 
In  their  majttftic  ttrrngtli, 
Faithful  mill  tnll^  the  arenging  deitieia  ; 
And  cbaateuing  bonian  fnllyr 
And  the  mad  prido  unholy 
Of  khgae  who  to  the  gods  buw  not  thoir  kneee.'*'! 

The  retribution  which  'la  thus  indicated  is  ofleu  not  complete  at^ 
once.  The  sins  of  parents  are  visited  on  their  cluldren,^  cren  u 
later  generation  gathers  the  ripe  fruit  of  earlier  labour.  A  larger' 
ticld  than  that  which  i:*  ofTered  by  a  single  life  is  necessary  for  the 
revelation  of  this  fulfilment  of  a  just  vill ;  and  it  is  a  characteristic 
of  the  tragedies  of  Euripides  that  he  introduces  gods  not  so  much  to 
solve  immediate  diflicultio»  in  bis  plots,  as  to  point  out  bow  in  the 
future  a  righteous  result  will  bo  assured.  In  no  less  than  thirteen 
plays  diviuc  characters  disclose  tbe  future  issues  of  the  action  wbicb 
will  vindicate  the  mysterious  ■  course  of  Providence.  And  in  tlita 
wider  view  of  life  the  personal  fate  of  tbe  individnal  actors  findi 
hardly  any  place.*** 


A  vide  view  of  life  is  required  for  the  discernment  of  the  justice 
of  the  divine  government ;  and  a  wide  view  of  life  is  necessary  also. 
for  the  fulfilment  of  human  destiny.    One  chief  cause  of  tbe  sufferingi! 
aud   failures  of  men  lies  in   the  partial  and  inadequate  view  of  the 
claims  of  being  which  is  taken  by  those  who  are  noble  and  good^ 

*  Uelaaippe,  fr.  50$.    Coinp.  Andtomeda,  fr.  IfiO. 

f  Praem.  969.      Comp.  Fngm.  2ae»  668.  &4r..  I0?0 

t  Antiope.  b.  S23  ;  Mdaaippa,  fr.  509.    Conp.  Belief-  fr.  303. 

8  rhrii  fr.  $32.  |  Baeohiff.  882  (Milnian). 

^  Fragm.  970 ;  AlcoL  fr.  S3.  ••  Comp  fr.  21. 
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wiUiin  a  narrow  range.  This  truth  is  brought  out  with  impressive 
power  ia  the  characters  of  Peutheus  and  Ilippolytus.  Both  are^  up 
to  a  certain  potutj  blameless  and  courageous,  but  they  are  uDsvmpa- 
thetic  to  that  which  lies  beyond  their  experience  and  inclioation. 
They  contemptuously  cast  aalde  warnings  against  self-will.  They 
refuse  to  pay  reapect  to  the  convictions  of  others,  or  to  admit  that 
their  >T.ew  of  life  can  fall  short  of  fulness.  With  tragic  irony 
Fenibeus  is  led  to  his  ruin  by  a  guilty  curiosity,  and  Ilippolytus,  in 
the  pathetic  scene  of  his  death,  lays  bare  bis  overwhelming  self- 
confidence.  He  can  forgive  his  father^  but  he  is  defiant  to  the 
powers  of  heaven,  and  in  the  terrible  line, 

"WouM  tlut  tlio  curve  of  ui«ii  might  roooh  the  g«dB,"* 

be  reveals  at  once  the  strength  and  the  weakness  of  his  character. 


In  this  connexion  Euripides  appears  to  indicate  one  use  of  suffer- 
ing. The  discipline  of  life  as  he  regards  it  is  litted  to  give  to  men 
a  truer  and  larger  sense  of  human  powers  and  duties  than  they  were 
inclined  to  form  at  first.  This  lesson  comes  out  prominently  in  the 
"Alcestis.'"  In  one  aspect  the  drama  is  the  record  of  a  soul's  purifiea- 
tioD.  Admetus  obtains  life  at  the  price  whicb  be  was  ready  to  pay 
for  it,  and  he  finds  that  it  ceases  to  be  the  blessing  which  he  sought. 
He  sees  in  bis  father  the  full  image  of  himself,  and  fiercely  condemns 
the  selfishness  which  be  has  shown.  Little  by  little  he  fully  realizes 
that  what  he  has  gainetl  by  consciously  sacrificing  another  to  himself 
is  of  no  avail  for  happiness,  and  he  is  prepared  to  receive,  cleansed 
in  heart,  that  which  has  been  wuu  for  him  by  the  spontaneous 
effort  of  Heracles.  This  contraist  of  the  two  sacrifices  and  the  two 
prizes  is  of  the  deepest  mcauiug.  Alau  cauuot  simply  use  another 
at  bis  will  for  hia  own  good ;  but  he  can  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
another's  devotion.  The  life  which  Alccstis  gave  for  her  husband 
at  his  entreaty  proved  to  be  ouly  a  disciplliiti  of  sorrow  ;  the  life 
which  was  wrested  from  death  by  human  labour  could  be  imparted 
to  one  made  ready  to  welcome  it. 

In  Feutbcus  and  HippoIytuH,  Kuripides  has  shown  the  failure  of 
partial  virtues ;  in  Heracles — the  man  raised  to  heaven  through  toil 
— he  seems  to  have  wished  to  show  a  type  of  the  fulness  of  life. 
The  hero  in  the  "Alcestis"  keenly  enjoys  the  plcasuTs  of  the  feast  in 
the  close  prospect  of  a  terrible  labour ;  and  when  he  hears  of  hia 
friend's  loss  he  hastens  to  meet  death  with  a  kind  of  natural  joy. 
He  proves  iu  act  that  the  reward  of  victory  is  a  new  conflict,  and 
with  genial  vigour  accepts  the  condition  of  progress. 

But  even   here  there   is  a  want.     Man,  as  he  is,  cannot  with 
impunity  wrestle  with  Death  aud  rob  Hades  of  its  terrors.     At  the 
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nioment  ivhen  Heracles  seems  to  have  prevailed  over  the  commoa 
enemy,  and  to  have  brought  dcliveraucc  to  his  own  house.  Madness 
comes,  aud  be  works  hitn^iclf  the  ruin  whicli  he  had  jiist  aveTted.*/* 
He,  too,  must  feel  his  weakness.  And  so  it  ts  that  in  thia  last  trial 
be  rises  to  his  greatest  height.  He  sees  the  full  measure  of  his 
calamity.  He  acknowledges  that  for  him  henceforward  there  is  no 
hope.  Where  he  looked  for  glory  and  joy,  there  can  be  only  horror 
and  paiu.  And  feeling  this,  at  the  bidding  of  Theseus,  he  dares  to 
live.  In  a  fuller  sense  than  before  he  has  conquered  deatb,t  and  he 
ia  ready  for  his  elevation.  The  conccptioa  rises  to  the  height  of 
spiritual  grandeur,  and  there  is  no  nobler  picture  in  Oreek  literature 
than  that  of  the  broken-hearted  hero  leaning  ou  the  friend  whom 
he  had  rescued  from  the  shades,  aud  patiently  going  to  meet  exile 
and  irremediable  grief.J  Toil  consecrated  by  self-surrender  could 
not  but  lead  to  hcarca. 


ni. 


A  hero  like  Heracles  is  rained  to  heaven,  but  what  has  the  unseen 
world  for  common  men?  To  this  question  Euripides  has  no  clear 
answer.  He  looks,  as  we  have  scon,  for  the  Tiudication  of  righteous- 
ness on  earth.  His  references  to  another  order  are  few  and  vague, 
lu  this  respect  he  holds  the  common  attitude  of  the  Athenian  in  the 
presence  of  death. §  There  is,  as  Professor  Gardner  has  pointed  out, 
no  trace  of  scenes  of  fuUtre  happiness,  or  misery,  or  judgment,  on 
early  Greek  funeral  sculptures.  The  utmost  that  is  represented  is 
the  farewell  of  the  traveller  who  is  hound  for  some  unknown  realm. 
And  in  the  inscriptions  which  accompany  them  the  future  practically 
finds  no  place.  The  world  to  come  is  not  denied  so  much  a.s  left 
ont  of  sight.  It  is  not  a  distinct  object  either  of  hope  or  of  fear. 
Euripides,  indeed,  has  recognised,  twice  at  least,  iu  memorable  words 
tlic  mystery  of  life  and  death,  the  powerlessncss  of  man  to  attain  to 
a  true  conception  of  beis^ : 

"  Who  know*  iJ  Lifv  »  tWth, 
Aad  Death  ii  coiuit«(l  Lif«  by  those  b«low  I 

".  Wlif)  knows  if  Life,  u  we  ■peak,  is  but  Death. 
And  Uesth  u  Life  *"|| 

But  in  the  latter  place  he  seems  to  shrink  back  from  the  positive 

hope  which  he  has  called  up  into  mere  negation,  and  be  continues— 

'*  Nay,  Uy  the  qucation  by ; 
Bat  this  at  )es.st  ve  do  kaov  :  Uiey  th&t  live 
Are  sick  »nd  mffer ;  they  vho  »re  no  mot^ 
Mor  suffer  farther,  nor  have  Ula  to  he«r  " 

Cisewliere  dim  visions  are  given  of  the  possibility  of  new   modes 


•  Here.  Fnr.  922  ff. 
t  Ibid.  139S  ir. 


Cotnp.  lUrtuog.  S^trip.  rtttit.  ii.  29.  -f  Thul  1140. 

t  Corapftre  Profauor  Owdocr.  C.IL,  Dec.  1877,  pp  14S  f. 
I  Polyid.  fr.  639 ;  Phrir,  fr,  S30. 
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of  existence 
earthly  life 
unknown : — 


hereafter,  and  he  suggests  that  the  clinging  lore  of 
is  not   more  tliau  an  instinctive  shrinking  &om  the 

"  We  Beein  potseRsed  by  sn  unhappjr  lore 

Of  thii  atnngo,  gbttexiji^.b«iDg  upoa  earth, 
Beaanse  we  know  not  noy  other  life. 
And  ouiDot  ipue  apon  the  thiogi  b«low, 
ImtyiddtuidJeLili*''* 


unqualified   utterance  to 


But  more    commonly  his  characters  give 
the  dread  of  Death : — 

"  Thii  light  ii  vary  twoflt  to  men  to  tae. 
Tlio  reftlm  Iwlow  u  naaglit.     Ho  ravM  who  pnys 
Totlie.    'Its  hotter  to  hv«  on  in  woe 
Tli&o  to  die  nob]y."t 

*'  I>Mtk,  tDv  dear  child,  ii  not  idl  ono  with  Life  ; 
For  Death  i«  nothing,  but  in  Life  Hope  livai.''£ 

Death,  under    this   aspect,  is  presented  as  extinction,  diasolotion, 
in  vliicfa  there  seems  to  be  no  room  for  further  restoration  : — 

"  He  that  but  now  wu  full  of  Ituty  life. 
Quenched  like  a  fallinc{  ■tar,  batii  rendered  back 
His  qiirit  tu  heav«n."g 

"  Saffer  the  dead  bo  be  enwrapped  in  earth. 
Suffer  eaoh  elcmnnt  thither  u>  return 
Whence  fint  it  camo  ;  the  Bfririt  to  the  iky, 
The  body  to  the  eartli.     For  'ti«  not  onn. 
But  lent  to  lU.  to  dwell  in  while  life  lasts. 
And  then  the  earth  which  formed  it  takee  it  bafik.''|l 

**BIen  thou  the  living  :  tttvv  man  when  dead 
la  earth  adiI  ahadow :  nothing  tuma  to  aothing."^ 

But,  of  all  the  ntterances  on  the  future,  the  most  pathetic  in  its 
utter  hopelessness  is  that  of  Maearia.  With  generous  and  unhesita- 
ting devotiim  she  offers  herself  for  the  deliverance  of  her  kindred. 
She  bids  farewell  to  her  aged  guardian,  lolaus.  She  prays  fur  the 
efficacy  of  her  sacrifice.  She  asks  for  burial  as  her  just  recompeuse. 
And  then  she  concludes  :  "  This" — this  salvatiun  which  I  have  bought, 
this  grateful  remembrance  which  I  have  gained — 

"Thin  ia  my  treantre  there. 
In  place  of  children,  for  my  muden  death, 
If  tnere  be  any  life  beneath  the  earth. 
I  pray  there  may  be  none     For  if  there  too 
we  ahail  have  caroc,  poor  mortala  doomed  to  die, 
1  know  not  wbithor  we  can  torn  :  for  death 
*1b  held  the  aurost  taoiliuiuo  for  woos,"** 

Once  only,  as  far  as  I  kuov,  is  there  any  reference  in  Euripides 

•  Jlippol.  193  ;  oomp.  lou.  1066 ;  Iph.  AnL  1507. ' 

t  Iph,  Aol.  1250;  comp.  ihid.  G'jn  %  oonirsat  ibid.  13C8  ff.  t  Troad.  832. 

^em.Oei.  HSnppl.  531. 

^  iSmtaa-  tr.  636 ;  Comp.  Snppl.  1 140.  Tbia  conoaptioo  tit  the  duiaohition  of  tb« 
•lementa  of  man'a  being  ia  nf  frequent  occorrence  in  fiin«ra1  inscriptiooa.  It  oeenrt  on 
the  monument  to  thosu  who  foil  at  PoLidxa  in  433  it.c.;  tliouah  aometimea  a  perMiiukl 
contUKWBce  of  the  aoni  "  in  the  realm  of  the  blest''  aeema  to  be  implivd. — Comp.  Prof. 
Gardner,  Lc,  pp.  \62  S.     LenomiAnt,  "  La  voie  lacrta  Kleaainienne,  '  i  61,  62  t. 

-•*  Henwt-  6D1.    Comp.  Aatig.  ir.  m  ;  Ala  037. 
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to  fiitnrc  pnnishment.  The  vorda  hare  been  regarded  as  &q  inter- 
polation ;  but  the  fact  that  they  occur  ia  the  "  Helena"  justifies  the 
thonght  that  the  poet  may  hare  allowed  hiniHelf  tu  adopt  iu  part  aa 
Egyptian  belief,  with  which  he  could  not  have  been  unacquainted. 
Theouoc,  a  prophetess,  sister  of  the  king  Theoclynicnus,  who  wi«hcd 
to  marry  Helen  by  force  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  hospitality, 
promises  Menelaua  her  help  in  rescuing  his  long-lost  wife.  She 
cannot,  she  admits  at  once,  be  partner  iu  her  brother's  crime : — 

*'  Veogeanoe  tbero  is  for  this  with  iboM  lielow. 
And  ihoM  kbove,  for  lUI  alike-    The  miod 
OF  tboM  UuLt  di«  IJTes  not,  indeed,  bat  Ilu 
ItuDiortAl  feoUng,  (rrown  incoqwnU) 
With  tb«  inunortu  mtfaar."* 

The  thought  suggested  by  the  last  lines  isj  as  far  as  I  know,  aniqne. 
The  isolated  life  of  the  individual  appears  to  be  contrasted  with  » 
connciouB  participation  in  the  divine  life  a«  man's  final  destiny.  This 
participation  is  necessarily  limited  by  Euripides  to  a  part  of  man'c 
nature ;  but  iu  fashioning  the  thought  he  seems  to  have  reached  the 
loftiest  idea  accessible  before  the  Gospel. 

*If,  however,  this  be,  as  I  believe,  a  true  expression  of  the  mind  of 
Euripides,  it  is  a  solitary  flash  of  light  in  the  general  gloom.  Whcu 
he  speaks,  as  he  docs  rarely,  of  the  dead  as  still  conscious,  he  does  not 
conceive  of  them  as  more  than  the  cold  shadows  of  the  Homeric 
Hades.  Neoptolemns  invites  the  spirit  of  Achilles  to  drink  the  blood 
of  Folyxena  offered  in  his  honour.f  Theseus,  in  reply  to  Herach 
saya  that  iu  Hades  he  was  weaker  than  any  mau.j  Those  beneati 
the  earth  have  no  strength,  no  joy.§  At  one  time  they  are  sup- 
posed to  be  conscious  of  things  above,  and  then  again  to  be  ignorani 
of  them.  Hecuba,  in  the  same  play,  speaks  of  Priam  as  ignorant  nl 
her  calamity,  and  anticipates  the  protection  of  Hector  for  his  sou 
Astyanax  in  the  realm  of  the  dead,||  Orestes  addresses  his  father  in 
Hades  as  he  shrinks  from  fulfilling  the  terrible  duty  retjuired  of  him^^ 
and  Electra  nerves  his  indecision  with  the  reply : — 

"  All  tiiw  iby  fstber  lieui.    Tis  iime  to  go."t 

Mcgara,  in  the  "  Hercules  Farcns,"  appeals  to  her  lost  husband  iu 
words  which  perfectly  express  the  conflict  of  vagnc  hope  and  fear  : — j 

'*  Dear«itt,  if  any  nortal  voice  is  bcerd 
In  Hades,  U«nu:Ie6,  to  th«o  I  ipeak  .... 
Help,  eome,  appear,  tbuiuh  but  a  abaiU  to  me, 
Tor  coming  tbou  wouldst  bo  defence  enoo^."** 

Once,  in  the  "  Heenba,"  jiluripidea  has  ventured  to  introduce  the 
dead  upon  the  stage.  The  ghost  of  Polydorns  opens  the  croM-ning 
tragedy  of  the  fall  of  Troy.     With  natural  inconsistency  the  discm- 


•  HcL  1013.  t  Heo.  636. 

§  Ort^t  I0S4  :  CrMpli.  fr.  4K 

1  ipb.  Aul  «32.  r- 


t  Men  Fur.  U15. 
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bodied  spirit  speaks  now  of  itself,  and  now  of  the  unboried  body  as 

the  "  1"  :— 

"  I  Iwve 
Tha  c1umb«r  of  the  dead  *nd  gat«a  of  gloon. 

"  I  lie  upon  the  BliorB."^ 

Yet  evcu  here  the  shadowy  vitality  is  only  a  transitory  maaifestation. 
The  spiritj  it  is  true,  has  left  the  body  by  its  own  act ;  it  has  obtained 
from  the  sovereign  of  the  aether  realm  the  power  to  appear.  But 
all  that  it  desires  is  burial  and  a  tomb,  the  symbol  of  -  untroubled 
rest  and  posthumous  remcmbroncc.t 

This  representation  of  the  Ghost  of  Polydorus  ofTers  an  iateresting 
parallel  to  that  of  the  Crhoat  of  Darius  in  the  "  Persae."  Widely 
difierent  as  ^schylus  and  Kuripidcs  are  iu  their  views  of  mau  and 
^qAb,  they  arc  alike  in  their  general  conception  of  Hades.  The  Great 
King,  as  j^schylus  describes  him,  though  a  joyless  prince  below  the 
earth,  appears  iu  ignorance  of  his  people's  disaster.  He  knows  the 
iuture  only  as  men  may  know  it — from  the  oracles  of  the  gods.  The 
lesson  which  he  has  to  give,  to  those  who  can  yet  follow  it.  Is  to 
rejoice  in  the  present  blesainga  of  life  : — 

"  I  go  bonnkibtbe  frlootn  of  oartli; 
Bat  you,  ye  elilera,  thougti  in  woe,  b«  alad; 
Am!  givo  jdur  aouU  tu  joy  'wliilu  the  aky  Insta, 
For  weaJt^  araUt  not  to  ttu  d«ad  Im>1ow."; 

Tliere  is  one  partial  exception  to  the  general  darkness  which 
Euripides  allows  to  fall  over  the  grave.  The  plot  of  the  "  Alccatis" 
gives  greater  play  to  hope  than  is  allowed  elsewhere.  The  devoUou 
of  the  heroic  wife  and  the  joyous  strength  of  Heracles  in  the  face  of 
trials,  which  grow  with  each  victory,  inspire  the  spectators  with  con- 
fidence that  even  the  terrors  of  death  may  be  overcome  at  last  ;— 

"  Co  Mch  Mill  tbii  boIiinOH  MtUed  nov, 
Tli&t  one  wild  revereac«<l  tbo  gi^U  bo  much 
Would  prosper  yet."3 

But  the  confidence,  ko  far  as  it  exists,  rests  on  the  unique  merits  of 
Alceatis,  and  not  on  the  common  destiny  of  man.  She  ia  addressed 
with  a  prayer  as  a  "  blessed  deity."||  Still,  for  her  also.  Hades 
is  sunless.5  The  future  which  Admetua  louks  forward  to  is,  at 
best,  a  reflection  of  the  present.'*^  And  doubt  dashes  the  loftiest 
expectation; — 

"Ifth«rc — AVBthera — ■omo  touch 
^^^  Of  further  uigaity  await  Um  good, 

^^H  Bhftrins  witli  them,  mays't  thou  sit  throned  by  her, 

^^^B  The  bnde  of  Hodftx,  in  coint>aniotk)ihip."'H' 

^^P        But  Alcestis  herself  does  not  rise  beyond  the  legendary  picture  of 
t  the  gloomy  rcgiou   of  Hades.     She  sees  the  two-oared  boat  and 

k 


•  Het  L  38. 
t  Comp.  Hm.  310, 
5d.,  39  nou«. 
I  Ale  1003. 


The  reference  to  "the  third  day"  it  remftriuble. — Sm  St,  John, 

;  rersw,  «3a.  S  Ale.604  (BrY>wuiiig). 

1  Ale.  436.  ••  Alo.  3«3.  ft  AJc.  744  (Browning). 
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CbaroDf  aud  the  tlarkness  of  the  abode  of  the  departed^  and  no  ray 
of  light  falls  upon  it  from  the  splendour  of  her  devotion.* 

There  are^  indeed,  some  few  who  are  exempted  from  the  cheerle» 
'lot  of  the  common  dead.  The  kindred  of  the  gods  can  reach 
to  Heaven.  Thetis  promises  Pcleus  tliat  she  will  hereafter  maktf 
him  ftn  immortal  god>  and  that  he  shall  dwell  with  her  in  the 
palace  of  Nerens.f  Heracles  rises  to  Heaven  itaelf.t  AchiUe» 
and  Menelaus  arc  to  lire  in  the  island  of  the  blest  ;^  and  the  Masc, 
his  mother^  promises  Rhesus  she  will  obtain  for  him  life  as  "a  human 
deitj'Uhongh  she  will  never  sec  his  face.il  But  in  speaking  of  these 
imusual  blessings  Kuripidca  keeps  within  the  limits  of  the  epic 
legend.  He  repeats  the  old  traditions,  but  he  does  not  eitend  them, 
Witii  these  exceptions  even  the  gods,  who  show  in  the  future  the 
tnnmph  of  righteousness,  are  silent  as  to  the  retribution  of  an  un»cen 
■t&te.  The/  promise  no  happiness,  they  dpnounce  no  sufTcring  in  the 
invisible  order.  The  povert  of  the  unseon  vorld  do  not  come  within 
their  new.  This  is  shown  most  remarkably  at  the  close  of  the 
"  Hippolytus."  Artemis  appears  in  order  to  bring  consolation  to 
her  dying  worshipper.  It  might  have  seemed  almost  necessary  that 
she  should  draw  a  bright  pictnre  of  future  unhindered  companion- 
ship, of  free  fellowship  untroubled  by  passion,  of  purity  triumphi 
and  unassailable.  But  of  this  there  is  not  a  word.  All  that 
offers  is  the  prospect  uf,  a  pitiful  vengeance  and  the  henoor  of* 
odebration  upon  earth. 

Vitrnvius  mentious  that  the  tomb  of  Euripides  was  still  a  place 
frequent  re&ort  in  his  time  (c.  b.c.  15).  It  was  situated,  be  aays,  just 
.above  the  confluence  of  two  streams.  The  waters  of  the  one  were 
noxious  and  unfit  for  human  use ;  the  waters  of  the  other  were  pure 
and  refreshing,  and  pilgrims  drank  of  them  freely .^  ^le  descriptiou 
reads  like  a  parable  of  the  position  of  the  living  poet,  and  it  is  com- 
jdeted  by  a  tradition  preserved  hy  Plutarch.  The  tomb,  he  relat 
when  it  was  completed  was  tonched  by  Are  from  Heaven,  in 
'Of  the  favour  of  the  gods.  This  divine  consecration  w«a  given 
besides  only  to  the  tomb  of  Lycurgos.** 

Euripides  certainly  suflercd,  and  thooght  and  wrote,  at  the  meeting- 
point  of  conflicting  currents  of  opinion  and  hope.  He  rcAccts  and, 
to  a  certain  extent,  interprets  theeffecu  which  followed  from  the  dis- 
•olntioA  of  the  old  life  aud  the  old  faith  under  the  calamities  of 
Peloponneaiau  war  and  the  inflocmcG  of  foreign  cnltore.  He  treat 
the  drama  as  Socrates  treated  philosophy ;  be  brought  it  to 
t'npntnnn  oonoems  of  daily  experience,  to  the  triaU  and  the  pi 
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of  simple  men  and  women.     So  it  is  that  he  is  the  most  modern  of 
the  ancient  tragedians,  because  he  is  the  most  human. 

The  view  of  man 'a  couditiuu  and  destiny  which  he  gives  is  unques- 
tionably sombre.  He  has  visions  of  lofty  truth  from  time  to  time^ 
hut  he  docs  not  draw  from  them  any  abiding  support  for  trust.  In  his 
tragedies,  the  sorrows  and  failures  of  the  good  make  themselves 
felt  in  their  present  intensity ;  the  anticipations  of  ultimate  retribu- 
tion rest  rather  upon  a  rational  conviction  that  it  must  be,  thaa  upon 
that  sense  of  a  divine  fellowship  which  draws  from  the  fulfilment  of 
duty  au  inspiration  of  joy  under  every  disappointment. 

The  religious  teaching  of  Euripides  corresponds,  in  a  won!,  with 
that  most  touching  and  noble  scntcucc  which  Plato,  in  this  case 
perhaps  with  more  titan  usual  truth,  quotes  from  a  conversation 
with  Socrates  on  the  evening  of  his  death.  "  In  regard  to  the  facts 
of  a  future  life,  a  mau,"  said  Phiedo,  "  must  either  learu  or  find  out 
their  nature ;  or,  if  he  cannot  do  this,  take  at  any  rate  the  best  and 
least  assailable  of  human  words,  and,  borne  on  this  as  on  a  raft, 
perform  in  peril  the  voyage  of  life,  unless  lie  should  be  able  to 
accomplish  the  jonntcy  with  less  risk  and  danger  on  a  surer  vessel — 
some  word  divine/'* 

Wc  cun  then  study  in  Euripides  a  distinct  stage  in  the  prepuratiou 
of  the  world  for  Christianity.  He  paints  life  as  he  found  it  when 
Greek  art  and  Greek  thought  had  put  forth  their  full  power.  He 
scatters  the  dream  which  some  have  indulged  in  of  the  unclouded 
brightness  of  the  Athenian  prospect  of  life;  and  his  popularity 
shows  that  he  represented  truly  the  feelings  of  those  with  whom 
he  lived,  and  of  those  who  came  after  him.  His  recognition  of 
the  mystery  of  being  from  the  point  of  sight  of  the  poet  aud  not 
of  the  philosopher,  his  affirmation  of  the  establishment  of  the 
sovereignty  of  rigbtcousucas  under  the  conditions  of  earth,  his  feeling 
after  a  final  unity  in  the  harmonious  cousummatioa  of  things  in  the 
supreme  existence,  his  vindication  of  the  claims  of  the  fuluess  of  man's 
nature,  are  so  many  testimonies  of  the  soul  to  the  character  of  that 
revelation  which  can  perfectly  meet  its  needs.  Let  aoy  one  carefully 
ponder  them,  and  consider  whether  they  do  not  all  find  fulfilment  in 
the  one  fact  which  is  the  message  of  the  Gospel. 

It  cannot  be  a  mere  accidental  coincidence  that  when  St.  Paul 
stood  on  the  iVrcopogus  and  unfolded  the  meaning  of  his  announce- 
ment of  "  Jesus  aud  the  Resurrection,"  he  did  in  reality  proclaim,  as 
sow  established  in  the  actual  experience  of  men,  the  truths  which 
iDuripidcB  felt  after — the  office  of  feeling,  the  oneness  and  end  of 
humanity,  the  completeness  of  mau's  future  being,  the  reign  of 
righteousness,  existence  in  God.t 

Brooke  F.  Westcott. 
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rpHE  distinguished  author  of  "  Literature  and  Dogma"  would  not, 
A-  one  feels  sure,  misnnderstnud  a  critic  who  should  describe  him 
as  the  fuuudi-'r  of  a  new  religion.  Ho  lias  suffered  too  much  from 
misunderstandings  himself — and  thai,  too,  in  tlie  very  work  which  he 
haa  just  republished — to  constrne  such  a  description  with  excessivo 
sternness  of  litcrality.  Indeed,  one  may  say  that  it  is  not  in  his 
nature  to  do  so.  He  is  incapable  of  the  mistake  of  treating  the 
charge  (or  the  compliment)  with  the  mattcr^of-factncsa  of  an 
attorney's  plea  to  a  statement  of  claim — with  a  demand  for"  further 
and  better  particulars"  as  to  time  and  place  of  the  alleged  foundation 
of  the  said  new  religion,  and  a  summons  to  produce  copies  of  BXiy 
correspondence  relating  to  the  hire  of  the  Agricultural  Hall.  Mr. 
Arnold,  in  a  word,  will  at  once  perceive  the  applicability  of  his  now 
well-known  distinction  to  the  criticism  in  question.  He  will  see  that  it 
is  a  "literary"  and  not  a  "  dogmatic"  account  of  the  facts ;  and  he  will 
refrain  accordingly  from  replying,  as  of  course  he  might  easily  reply, 
that  he  is  not  the  expositor  of  new  truths,  but  the  interpreter  of  old 
ones,  and  that  just  as  "  presbyter'*  was  only  *'  priest  writ  large,"  so 
the  creed  for  which  he  seeks  to  secure  acccptauec  is  neither  more  nor 
less  than  "  Christianity  writ  small."  One  can  confidently  claim  his 
assent  to  the  general  proi>osttion  that  "interpretation"  is  often 
a  transforming  agency  in  theology,  and  that  commentaries  hare 
before  this  been  known  to  raakc  a  vast  deal  of  difference  in  the 
accepted  meaning  of  au  author's  text.  Whether  the  body  of 
commentary  which  is  contained  in  Mr.  Arnold's  well-known  volume 
would,  if  accepted  as  sound,  transform  the  character  of  the  popular 
religion,  and  thus  entitle  (or  condemn)  the  commentator  to  the 
description  given  of  him  at  the  outset  of  these  remarks  is,  of  coarse. 
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the  qaestion  to  be  prored.  It  is  only  "begged"  provisionally,  and 
for  the  sake  of  convenience  in  discussion.  The  simplest  method  of 
treating  the  theory  prapouadcd  in  *'  Literature  and  Dogma,"  is  to 
assume  for  the  purpose  of  criticism  that  it  really  is  designed 
to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  new  creed  ;  and  from  that  stamlpoint  to 
inquire  into  ita  conformity  or  othcnrise  with  the  intellectual  or 
moral  evidences  which  all  creeds  presuppose,  and  the  spiritual 
purposes  which  they  are  intended  to  fulfil.  Should  it  appear  that 
the  theory  stands  this  test,  the  question,  whether  it  is  or  is  not  a 
legitimate  development  of  popular  Cliristianity,  will  be  one  of 
interest  rather  to  the  professional  tlieolnginn  than  to  mankind 
at  large  ;  while  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  theory  fails  to  satisfy  these 
requirements,  it  may  be  dismissed  without  more  adu  botli  by  those  w 
who  find  the  popular  Christianity  suffice  them,  and  by  those  who  do 
not.  Moreover,  aud  as  a  further  plea  in  defence  of  the  nomenclature 
under  justification,  one  may  at  least  expect  Mr.  Arnold  to  admit  that 
even  if  the  views  propounded  in  "  Literature  and  Dogma"  "be  only 
the  "  devclopmcut"  they  profess  to  be,  they  arc  at  any  rale  a  develop- 
ment which  the  "  man  in  the  street"  would  regard  as  of  an  extremely 
startling  kind.  Tf  —p^r  impoasibiht  as  I  cannot  but  think  it — he 
should  have  any  doubts  ou  this  point,  there  is  an  easy  way  of 
resolring  them.  He  need  only  submit  the  creed  to  such  represen- 
tati\-cs  of  popular  Christianity  as  (for  instance)  Messrs.  Moody  and 
Sankcy,  or  even  Mr.  Spurgeou,  and  ask  them  what  they  thluk  of  it 
for  an  exposition  of  the  same  religion  as  they  themselves  profess,  with 
only  the  humao  excrescences  pared  away,  and  none  of  the  Divine 
essentials  left  out.  "  Jemmy  of  the  Round  House  never  preached  a 
Gospel  sermon  iu  his  life,"  was  the  criticism  of  one  famous  Evan- 
gelical pulpit  orator  upon  another  in  whose  discourses  Mr.  Arnold, 
we  may  safely  surmise,  would  have  failed  to  detect  any  lack  of  the 
narrowness  and  bitterness,  and  irreverent  familiarity  with  mysteries, 
which  he  justly  regards  as  the  note  of  Anglican  aud  Nonconformist 
Calvinism.  One  cannot  help  diverting  oneself  occasionally  with  the 
speculation  as  to  what  this  discriminating  "  taster"  would  have 
thought  of  the  theological  flavour  of  "  Literature  and  Dogma,"  and  its 
claim  to  l>c  considered  as,  in  all  but  the  absence  of  certain  accidents 
of  superfluous  dogma,  a  '*  Gospel  sermon"  of  a  true  kind. 

It  is  to  be  assumed  that  Mr.  Arnold,  whose  aim,  additionally 
emphasized  in  the  issue  of  a  cheaper  edition  of  his  volume,  is, 
before  all  things  to  popularize  his  views — it  is  to  be  assumed,  I  say, 
that  he  has  subjected  them  in  imngioatiou  to  the  ordeal  of  criticism 
at  the  hands  of  ultra-Vhilistiue  orthodoxy.  Indeed,  there  are  si^s 
in  his  preface,  and  in  the  significant  omission  of  a  certain  passage 
to  which  he  there  refers,  that  he  has  done  so.  Any  deceptive 
appcarsucc  t^  the  contrary  is  a  mere  affair  of  style.      It  is  part  of 
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Mr.  Amold'a  iuiinitablc  manner — a  point  in  bis  graceful  and  CApti- 
rating  tActics — to  make  it  appear  that  be  ia  not  reaUy  asking  moiji 
of  even  the  mobt;  stiartlcd  of  his  hearers ;  that  those  who  seem  foitbeak 
from  bim  are  really  not  so  rery  far  removed  ;  and  that  the  patb  that 
leads  &om  one  to  the  other  is  a  great  deal  smoother  and  easier  than 
it  looks.  That  is,  as  it  has  always  been,  Mr.  Arnold's  urbane  and 
dexterous  method  of  procedure ;  and^  of  coarse,  it  is  apt,  despite 
its  dialectical  merits,  to  beget  a  twofold  misconception.  It  lendi 
some  people  into  the  error  jnst  referred  to — that,  namely,  of  cap- 
posing  that  their  instructor  is  unconscious  of  the  immense  demand 
which  he  is  really  making  upou  them,  the  cast  spiritual  effurt  be  is 
exacting  from  them,  as  reasoners  and  thinkers  ahout  religion ;  while 
in  other  miuds  it  encourages  the  precisely  conrccse  mistake  of  fancy- 
ing that  the  nndertaking  to  which  he  has  deroted  bimielf  ia  as 
simple  a  matter  as  his  air  of  confident  composore  would  aj^ear  to 
imply.  It  is,  howcrer,  almost  needless  to  add  that  in  riew  of  Mr. 
Amotdis  high  repute  for  sagacity  and  penetration,  tiie  latter  of  these 
■UBooooeptions  is  likely  to  be  much  the  more  oomnon  of  the  two. 
One  does  not  lightly  suspect  so  dear  an  intelligence  of  hanng  under* 
nted  the  difficulties  of  its  task ;  and  most  people,  tbevdcnv,  will  be 
more  ready  to  believe  that  the  task  itself  is  easier,  and  his  ^anHiing 
of  it  more  succeefid  than  is  actnally  the  case. 

Befcre  eiamining  the  groonds  of  this  belief,  it  may  be  proper, 
though  it  can  hardly  be  necessary,  to  premise,  that  Mr.  Arnold's 
attempt  to  cstaUiah  a  modiu  vmmJi  between  Chiistianity  and 
modem  tboogfat  most  oommand  the  sympathy  of  erety  one 
vho  shares  the  Tcrr  general  inabtUty  to  see  how  Western  eoin- 
mnnities  are  to  live  "  either  with  it  or  withont  it.**  To  no 
•ach  nan  can  it  be  otherwise  than  natural  to  wiah  soch  an 
■nccesi,  or  otherwise  than  painful  to  be  convinced  of  its 
That,  bowerer,  would  be  no  jostification  <br  making  believe  that  it 
has  snccccded  where  one  can  find  nothing  bnt  pnaofii  that  it  has 
failed ;  and  at  almost  eray  atep  in  Mr.  Arnold's  proccsi  of  acoafn> 
modation,  st^  proofo  in  my  V"™bl#>  judgment  aboond* 

Id  na  first  cadeaTour  to  formulate  Mr.  Aracdd's  view-  of 
popular  Christianity  which  he  is  seeking  tu  reform.  Let  bs  see  « 
and  bow  moch  in  it  he  holds  to  be  troc,  essential,  and  eternal,  and  vl 
and  ho«  much  of  it  be  holds  to  be  &lse(or  not  verifiaUe), 
and  perishable.  Kest  let  as  examine  the  prooea  by  whidi  be 
to  separate  the  Utter  dements  frwn  the  fimner.  And  lastly.  111 
M  inquire  where  he  £ods  and  how  he  demonstrates  the  nlna  of  the 
Tcmdttum. 

Popular  Christiani^,  then,  aooGcdiag  to  Mr.  AmoU's  view  ct  H, 
fwi taint  two,  and  ■■  br  aa  cna  be  gathered,  only  two, 
eternal  truths — oaBvly,  its  sssertiuu  of  the  duns  of 
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as  the  ouly  way  of  peace  for  man,  and  its  iudicatiuu  of  Christ  aa  the 
model  of  righteousness  appointed  for  man's  imitation.  With  these, 
however,  are  associated  a  number  of  beliefs— such  as  the  belief  in 
miracles,  in  prophecy,  in  a  materialistic  future  state,  in  the  Trinity, 
and  even  in  the  personality  of  the  Supreme  Being,  which  aro  cither, 
as  in  the  first  three  examples  cited,  demonstrably  groundless ;  or,  as 
in  the  two  latter  instances,  unverifiable ;  and  all  of  which  are  either 
losing,  or  have  already  lost,  thoir  hold  upon  men's  minds.  True  and 
false  beliefs  alike,  however,  claim  their  warrant  from  the  same  sacred 
writings,  and  either  have  been  or  arc  supposed  to  have  been  affirmed 
alike  by  the  same  inspired  writers ;  and  to  prevent  the  false  therefore 
from  fatully  discrediting  the  true,  the  doubter  must  be  provided  with 
some  cxcgctical  instrnmcut  to  distinguish  those  texts  and  passages  of 
Scripture  which  contain  matter  of  vital  truth,  and  which  were  in- 
tended to  be  accepted  in  their  fullest  exactitude  of  meaning,  from 
those  which  differ  Irom  them  in  contcuts  and  intention,  as  the 
figurative  and  poetic  differ  from  the  literal  and  historic.  And  this 
instrument  is  not  theology  but  "culture" — culture  which,  by  giving 
the  reader  "  experience  of  the  way  in  which  men  have  thought  and 
spoken,"  will  "  enable  him  to  feel  what  the  Bible  writers  are  about, 
to  read  between  the  liuc»,  to  discern  when  he  ought  to  press  with 
his  whole  weight,  and  where  he  ought  to  pass  lightly/'  When  cul- 
ture has  thus  enabled  liim  to  separate  the  false  and  perishable  from 
the  true  and  eternal  elements  of  Christianity,  and  he  has  thus 
escaped  the  danger  of  being  forced  by  the  stunibliugblock  of  the  one 
to  loose  his  hold  upon  the  other,  he  will  once  more  tiud  in  the  Bible 
the  one  indispensable  and  irreplaceable  instructor  and  inspircr  which 
alone  can  guide  and  stimulate  men  to  that  ouly  ordering  of  their 
actions  whereby  they  may  attain  the  highest  happiness  of  which  their 
nature  is  capable. 

Such,  briefly  stated,  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  religious 
problem  as  it  prcBcnts  itself  to  Mr.  Arnold,  and  of  his  proposed  solu- 
tion of  it.  Here  arc  the  defects  which  he  finds  in  the  popular 
Christianity,  and  here  is  the  reformed  rcligiou  which  he  would  sub- 
stitute. And  the  fir&t  objection  which  he  foresees  will  be  taken  to  it 
is  that  it  is  not  a  rcligiou  at  all.  Uc  anticipates  the  inquirer  who 
would  ask  him  wherein  it  differs  from  a  mere  system  of  morality, 
and  the  Bible  from  a  mere  manual  of  ethics;  and  he  is  ready  with 
bis  reply.  The  Scriptural  injunctions  to  rightcunsucss  can  be 
distinguished  from  mere  moral  precepts  by  what  he  holds  to  be  an 
nnmistakablc  mark  of  diflerunce.  They  amount  to  religion,  because 
they  contain  not  simply  morality,  but  morality  "  touched  with  emo- 
tion;" and  morality  touched  with  emotion  is  religion.  That,  it 
leema,  is  Mr.  Arnold's  sole  criterion ;  and,  no  doubt,  its  presence 
will  always  be  sufficiently  recognizable  wherever  it  occurs,  if  ouly  it 
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vill  serre  the  purpose  to  wbich  he  vould  apply  it.  But  will  it  do 
80?  Is  it  ft  self-CTideDt  trolh  that  moralitv  touched  with  emo- 
tioQ  13  religtOD  ?  No  doubt  the  moraJity  of  all  rcligioui  is 
touched  with  emotion ;  for,  religion  being  an  emotional  state, 
it9  moral  deliveranccfl  naturally  partake  of  its  own  character.] 
But  much  as  it  luita  Air.  Amoltl's  humour  to  gird  at  thai 
formal  logic,  which  no  one  handles  more  deftly  than  himself, 
he  will  hardly  carry  his  slights  so  far  as  to  amuse  himself  with  the 
"  simple  couTcrsion  of  the  universal  affirmative."  lie  will  not 
ai^uc  tfa&t,  because  all  religious  morality  is  touched  with  emotion, 
therefore  all  morality  touched  with  emotion  is  religious.  No  momlit 
could  be  more  profoundly  touched  with  emotion  than  that  of  a  child' 
who  strives  to  be  "  good,"  in  order  to  earn  the  gold  watch  or  the 
pony-nde  which  has  been  promised  as  the  rcwanl  of  its  infantile 
virtue.  If  an  intense  and  passionate  sense  of  the  "importance  of 
conduct"  were  in  itself  religion,  such  a  child's  attitude  would  be 
religious;  and  since  that  conclusion  is  clearly  inadmissible,  it  is 
obvious  that  vhc  emotion  which,  by  enkindling  morality,  transforms 
it  into  religion,  must  be  emotion  of  a  particular  kind.  But  of  what 
kind ''  Mr.  Arnold  would  doubtless  reply  :  "  Of  that  kind  which  we 
know  as  au  ultimate  fact  that  the  contemplation  of  rightcousoesa  ia^ 
able  to  produce.''  But  though  this  emotion  may  be  in  itself 
ultimate  fact  of  consciousness,  the  fact  that  it  is  identical  with  the 
emotion  felt  by  the  Bible  writers  is  not  only  not  ultimate,  but  is 
even  uncertain.  In  other  words,  it  is  impossible  to  feel  sure  that,  if 
religious  feeling  in  general  were  reduced  to  a  mere  enthusiasm  for 
righteousness,  we  should  continue  to  find  its  best  expression  in  tlie 
Bible.  It  is,  as  we  know,  a  part  of  Mr.  AnwU's  case,  that  the  writeri 
of  tbe  Bible,  or,  at  any  rate,  of  the  Old  Testament,  were  animated  bjrJ 
precisely  this  vague  and  indefinite  enthosiasm  themselves,  neither  mors 
uor  other ;  but  this  is  exactly  the  least  solid  plank  in  the  whole  plat- 
form  of  Mr.  Arnold's  theory.  With  much  that  he  says  aboat  tbe 
"  literary"  and  "  unscientific"  character  of  the  Scnptural  refrrrocea 
to  a  Snpreme  Beisg  and  Uis  rdations  with  man,  to  bcavea  and 
hell,  to  justification  and  redemption,  it  is  easy  to  agree.  Much 
this  language  may  nndoobtedly  be  described  as  "  iK>t  that 
ikigmatic  metaphysics,"  bat  of  "poetry  and  elciqoeiiee" — I 
Tiot  definitive  of  conceptiaiu  fnlly  graapcd  by  tbe  tbinker,  bi 
**  thrown  oot  at  an  olgect  of  eooscioosiNM  not  fully  grasped,  wl 
inspired  emotioD.''  Bat  to  attempt  to  make  out  that  all  of  it  ta 
be  so  described  is,  to  say  the  least,  a  rery  ardmnts  nndertakisg.  And 
to  iadoctiiiiate  those  "  masses,"  wbom  Mr  Arnold  it  especiany 
desinnia  of  rea^ng  wHh  tkis  view  of  the  Scriptnral 
must  surely  be  a  feat  beyond  the  power  of  even  tbe  most  permssii 
of  teacher*.     Tbere  are  texts  in  the  Bible,  and  especially  io  tbe  Ni 
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Testameot,  wlitcli  men^  who  stutir  them  with  at  least  satnc  of  the 
advantages  of  culture,  and  with  all  the  advautagcs  of  impartiality,  fiod 
it  imj)033ible  not  to  regard  att  no  Ichs  dogmatic  in  their  intent  and 
purport  than  the  definitions  of  the  Athanasian  Creed.  But  if,  then, 
those  who  can  already  claim  some  "experience  of  the  way  in  which 
men  have  thought  and  spoken,"  and  who  fancy,  on  thca;  gruuada, 
that  they,  too,  can  "feel  what  the  Bible  writers  are  about." — if  such 
persons  find  themselves  altogether  unable  to  agree  with  Mr.  Arnold  aa 
to  the  figurative  and  unscicntilic  character  of  many  Scriptural  utter- 
ances, what  probability  is  there  that  the  unskilled  rejector  of  Chris- 
tianity will  ever  be  brought  by  force  of  culture  to  adopt  interpretations 
which  so  entirely  fail  to  commend  tbemsclres  at  present  to  many, 
one  might  say,  indeed,  to  the  majority  of  fairly-coltivated  men.  How 
mnch  culture,  for  instance,  would  be  required  to  persuade  au  ordinary 
frcc-tbiuking  member  of  a  !Mcchauics'  Institute  that,  when  St.  Paul 
reminds  Timothy  that  *' God  was  manifest  in  the  flesh,  justified  in  the 
Spirit,  seen  of  angels,  preached  unto  the  Gentiles,  believed  ou  in  the 
world,  received  up  into  glory,"  his  language  was  merely  "  thrown 
ont"  at  certain  great  "objects  of  consciousness  not  fully  grasped;" 
that  he  did  not  mean  to  make  any  dogmatic  or  "  scientific"  state- 
ment as  to  thi;  Incarnation  and  the  ,\HccnsiQn ;  and  that  his  words 
can  be  quoted  and  applied,  iu  some  figurative  and  non-natural  8ense> 
by  men  who  regard  the  Incarnation  and  the  Ascension  as  mere 
mythical  accretions  about  the  human  person  nf  Christ,  and  the  word 
"  God"  itself  as  simply  a  compendious  synonym  for  the  "  something, 
not  ourselves,  which  makes  for  righteousness." 

For  we  must  not  allow  ouraeUcs  to  forget  the  enormous  difficulty 
of  the  task  which  Mr.  Arnold  has  set  himself.  He  starts,  as  we  have 
seen,  with  an  equipment  of  spiritual  material  which  seems  hanlly 
adequate  to  do  more  than  fit  out  a  respectable  morality,  and  with  this 
he  proposes  to  construct  a  scheme  of  belief  which  shall  be  not  only 
something  more  than  a  mere  morality,  hut  something  more  (in  the 
sense  in  which  species  is  more  than  genus),  than  a  mere  religion. 
The  coQslmction  of  a  religion  would  not  satisfy  him ;  it  most  be  a 
religion  of  a  specific  kind — a  modernized  form  of  Christianity.  Not 
only  80,  but  it  is  to  be  a  form  of  Chri^itiauity  founded  and  largely 
relying  upon  the  same  sacred  writings  as  the  older  form,  and 
insisting  to  the  full  as  much  upon  their  supreme  spiritual  sutScieucy 
and  eternal  value.  Nor  only  so,  but  it  is  to  lie,  with  all  this,  a 
Christianity  which  shall  specially  commend  itself  to  the  intelligent 
acceptance  of  thosi;  whom  tlie  detected  errors  of  the»e  very 
same  sacred  writings  have  maiuly  contributed  to  estrange  from  the 
Christian  faith.  It  is  cosy  enough  of  course  to  invent  a  new  religion  ; 
and  the  experience  of  our  race  beyond  the  Atlantic  shows  that  it  is  not 
even  very  difficult  to  start  a  new  form  of  Christianity.    By  exclusive 
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i  mke  of  ar^ioMai,  to  the 
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tioQ  that  tho  Bible  writers  in  every  one  of  their  supposed  affirmations 
Christtaa  dogma  were  dcaliug  ia  "  literature,"  and  not  in  ''sciimce." 
na  admit  that  when  they  seem  most  positively  to  predicate  this 
or  that  of  tho  Supremo  Beings  such  predicates  arc  merely  expres- 
sions "  thrown  out  at  an  object  of  ronsciousneaa  not  fully  g^raspedj 
vhieh  arouses  emotion."  Let  ns  allow,  in  short,  that  when  tbey  say 
most  diitinctly  *'  This  is  so/'  they  merely  mean,  "  Tbia  is  a  matter 
about  which  we  feel  very  strongly,  and  we  therefore  relieve  our 
mind«  by  formulating  precise  statements  about  it  which,  however, 
yon  are  not  to  take  literally."  Let  ua  assent,  provisionally,  to  this 
immensely  comprehcnaire  proposition,  on  the  ground  that  whether 
it  be  true  or  not,  its  practical  adoption  would  be  made  to  follow 
aomehow  or  other  on  the  acceptance  of  Mr.  Arnold's  theory  of  reli- 
gion ;  and  wc  can  then  proceed  uuembarrassed  to  the  consideration 
of  what  the  natural  claims  of  thi.^  theory  are.  If  it  can  win  adherents 
upon  its  own  merits,  the  Bible,  we  may  allow,  will  be  accommodated 
to  It.  The  literal  and  pseud o-scienti fie  interpretation  of  Scripture 
will,  we  may  allow,  give  place  to  the  literary  and  poetic  interpre- 
tation of  it,  if  only  the  new  ideal  of  religion,  which  demands  this  latter 
apecics  of  Biblical  exegesis,  can  be  made  to  supplant  the  old.  Can 
it,  then,  be  made  to  do  so  ?  What  arc  its  points  of  superiority  to 
the  old  ideal,  and  how  do  they  commend  themselves  as  such  to  those 
inbtcrs,  and,  above  all,  to  tliose  doubters  among  the  "masses," 
oae  dissatisfaction  with  the  evidences  for  the  present  form  of  the 
popular  religion  is  impelling  them  to  make  shipwreck  of  their  faith 
altogether  ? 

It  ia  obvtou!(,  to  begin  with,  that  the  superiority  of  the  new  ideal 
must  be  an  intellectual  superiority ;  for  the  difficulty  of  tho  doubters 
is  an  intellectual  one.  They  do  not  complain  that  they  find  the 
CThristian  mornlity  unsatisfying,  but  that  they  find  it  associated  with 
a  variety  of  propositions  addressed  to  the  reason  which  appear  to 
them  to  be  cither  demonstrably  false  or  not  demonstrably  true.  Of 
the  proportions  of  this  intellectual  dilliculty  Mr.  Arnold  is  fully  sen- 
sible. He  perceives  that  it  goes  much  farther  back  than  any  mere 
qneation  of  tho  credibility  of  miracles;  that  it  touches  the  great 
fandamcntal  dogma  upon  which  all  religions  of  the  ancient  type  are 
founded;  and  courageously,  indeed,  doe*  he  meet  it.  "I  see,"  he 
says  to  them  in  effect — though  not  of  course  in  tlie  precise  words 
which  follow  : — 

"I  9W^  he  snys  to  them,  "  that  your  grvat  difficulty  relates  to  tlie  very 
fixist«nc6  of  a  pvrsuuul  God.  You  do  not  deny  the  cxtstoacti  of  such  a  Being, 
but  ytiw  lirilcl  tlint  ii  is  out  veriliablo  or  veritiod  ;  and  1  agree  with  you.  h 
a  not,  and  at  present  it  cunuot  be  verified  ;  andthacwliich  cinnot  be  vertticd, 
cau  form  no  sura  and  sausfyiug  basis  for  a  rC'Iyloii.  To  rcKtUc  your  rtiligion 
on  such  a  basis,  you  require  some  verifinble  conception;  and  I  will  tell  you 
re  to  find  one,     Tou  will  find  it  in  our  cimmon  human  consciousaess  of 
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an  '  Eternal  Power,  not  oniselres,  which  makes  for  righteousness.*  There 
yoa  have  your  substitute — your  verifiable  substitute  for  the  supposed  per- 
Bonal  God,  who  enjoins  certain  conduct  upon  you.  And  since  your  personal 
God  rewards  right  condoct  as  well  as  enjoins  it,  and  I  have,  therefore,  also  to 
meet  this  requirement  of  a  religious  faith,  I  refer  yun  to  the  equally  verifiable 
truth,  that  *  to  righteousness  belongs  happiness.'  For  the  name  of  God,  then, 
wherever  it  occurs  in  your  creed,  substitute  '  The  Power,  not  ourselves,  which 
makes  for  righteousness,'  and  for  *  heaven,'  substitute  *  The  happiness  which 
belongs  to  righteousness,'  and  there  is  your  religi<nt*  What  mote  can  you 
want?" 

"  What  less  could  I  have  ?"  is  the  reply  which  the  above  bare 
statement  of  the  case  would  surest,  and  it  speaks  volumes  for  the 
penuaaive  grace  of  Mr.  Arnold's  style,  that  his  own  exposition  for 
a  time  so  effectually  disarms  it.  Yet,  except  under  the  wand  of  the 
enchanter,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  any  mind  disturbed  in 
the  older  foundations  of  its  faith  could  be  expected  to  find  repose 
and  satisfaction  in  such  a  creed  as  this.  As  long  ago  as  the  appear- 
ance of  the  first  edition  of  "  Literature  and  Dogma,"  it  was  pointed 
out  by  many  of  its  critics  that  its  proposed  basis  of  religion  had 
really  no  more  scientific  certainty,  was  no  more  verifiable  than  that 
which  it  was  designed  to  replace;  and  some  such  critics,  indeed. 
Tent  so  far  as  to  say  that  it  actually  added  to  the  difficulties  that  it 
pretended  to  remove.  The  "  Eternal  Power,"  the  "  something  not 
onnelves/'  and  ''  the  makiug  for  righteousness,"  are  each  of  them,  it 
was  urged,  conceptions  no  more  directly  given  in  consciousness  than 
that  of  a  "  Personal  God."  Nothing  is  given  iu  consciousness  but 
the  subjective  fact  of  certain  impulses;  and  the  other  so-called 
"  certainties "  are  simply  so  many  conjectures  explanatory  of  the 
fact  We  do  not  know  that  the  impulses  in  question  proceed  even  from 
an  external  Power,  still  less  from  an  eternal  one,  or  that,  if  they 
do,  that  Power  makes  for  righteousness  alone  and  not  for 
unrighteousness  also.  We  do  not  know  this^  these  critics  said,  and 
there  is  no  possible  means  of  ascertaining  it.  So,  they  concluded, 
there  are  three  unverifiables,  not  one  unverlfiable.  But  though  I 
cannot  recall  any  attempt  on  Mr.  Arnold's  part  to  answer  these 
criticisms,  and  though  to  me,  at  any  rate,  they  seem  unanswerable, 
yet  here  also  one  might  be  willing  to  waive  defects  in  his  theory  if, 
in  other  respects,  it  satisfied.  We  may  admit,  too,  that  if  we  miss 
the  scientific  certitude  which  was  promised  us  in  the  new  basis  of 
religion,  it  does  not,  at  any  rate,  like  the  conception  of  a  God  at 
once  Infinite  and  Personal,  involve  any  "  antinomy  of  the  reason." 
We  may  or  may  not  feel  convinced  of  the  existence  of  "a  Power  not 
ourselves  which  makes  for  righteousness ;"  but  we  are  not,  at  all 
events,  repelled  from  the  conviction  by  the  further  necessity  of  be- 
lieviDg  that  that  Power  is  both  absolute  and  relative,  both  finite 
and  infinite,  both  conditioned  and  unconditioned.  The  '^masses" 
for  whom  Mr.  Arnold  writes  might,  perhaps,  put  up  with   less  than. 
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scientitic  certitude  of  the  existence  of  that  which  is  to  stand  to 
otn  in  the  placn  of  their  old  contradictory  concoption  of  a  IVrannal 
ad,  if  ouly  the  uetv  idea  supplied  them  with  the  satisfactiou  of  their 
tcHoctual  and  spiritual  wants.  But  to  what  extent  does  it  do 
Tu  me  it  appears  so  wholly  inadequate  to  its  professed  par- 
tn  make  it  difficult  to  think  that  iMr.  Arnold  has  actually 
alised  the  condition  of  those  sceptical  "  masses"  to  whom  he 
deavours  to  stretch  out  a  helping  hand.  It  would  almost  seem 
if  he  had  mistaken  what  they  need  for  what  they  desire,  and 
would  consequently  accept.  No  doubt,  what  they  need  is  some  form 
of  elcratiug  belief  in  the  "  not-ourselvea/'  which  may  serve  to 
moralize  their  livcst  if  immoral,  aud  spiritualize  thcin  if  moral ;  and 
no  doubt,  nUo,  the  creed  presented  to  them  by  Mr.  Arnold  would,  if 
its  vagueness  could  be  got  over,  give  them  what  they  need.  It  ia 
unquestionably  an  cleTattng  faith,  and  they  need  the  stimulus  and 
pnrificatiou  which  such  a  faith  would  furnish.  But  to  say  that  their 
desires  in  tUh  matter  arc  limited  to  their  needs,  is  surely  to  credit 
them  witti  au  already  attained  eleTation  of  thought  and  aim,  which 
would  render  thcra  practically  independent  of  Mr.  Arnold's  ministra- 
ns.  If  the  mind  of  the  working-man  who  rejects  the  popular 
iristianity  were  ripe  for  the  reception  of  Mr.  Arnold's  improred 
form  of  the  creed,  or  if  it  could  be  educated  into  such  condition  of 
receptivity,  he  would  not  gravitate,  as  it  is  complained  that  he  does, 
^toirards  the  doctrines  of  Mr.  Bradlaugh.  He  would  already  have 
^Reconstructed,  or  would  be  iu  the  way  to  reconstruct,  his  religion  for 
^nimsclF. 

And  when  we  come  to  examiuc  this  Mco-Chrtstianity,  what  do  we 
I  find  ?  Is  it  really,  as  it  almost  claims  to  be,  a  return  to  the  faith 
once  delivered  to  the  saints  but  since  degraded  by  materializing 
^autbropomorphic  man  into  the  incredible  aud  uuspirltual  creed  of 
^■Exeter  Hall  ?  To  me  it  appears  to  be  equally  removed  from  both, 
^and  to  be,  in  a  spiritual  sense,  as  much  below  the  one  as  it  is  above 
the  other.  Let  us  test  it  by  Mr.  Arnold's  own  test.  Religion,  be 
aays,  is  "  morality  touched  with  emotion  •"  but  this,  it  has  already 
been  contended,  Mill  not  carry  us  very  far.  We  mast  know  what  sort 
of  emotion  it  in  touched  by,  Emotion  about  what  ?  We  all  know 
what  sort  of  emotion  it  was  which  touched  the  morality  of  the 
Fathers   aud   the    Saiuts,  of   St.  Jerome  aud   St.  Augustiac.  of  St. 

K'ancis  and   St.  Teresa.      It  was  simply  that  expressed  in  the  old- 
ihioued  phrase,  "  the  love  of  God ;"  and  that  emotion  is  almost  by 
e  force  of  terms  excluded  in  the   present  case.     Kveu  Mr.  Arnold 
has  never  gone  so  far  as  to  say  that  we  can  "  love"  the  "  eternal 
somethiug  not  ourselves  which  makes  for  righteousness."     Clearly, 
therefore,  the  emotion  by  which  his  religion  is  touched  must  be  one 
a  ditferent  kind.      What,  then,  is  it?     What  is  the  superadded 
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ekxne&t  of  eiratrmmt  which,  in  Mrrirfiiic  £roa  "  HoDcsty  is  the 
bat  policy/'  up  to  "To  righteounieM  bdmgi  hMpfiaem,"  conrertt 
the  "monH^  of  the  one  nttgrnnce  into  the  "rel^km"  of  the 
other?  Hie  qnertion  is  one  to  which  "litentnre  mnd  Dogmm" 
n^j^iea  no  rerj  certain  answer.  At  me  time  Mr.  Anudd  seems  to 
sorest  that  the  emotion  arises  oat  of  a  sense  d  the  nnspeakaUe 
importance  of  righteooaness  to  the  indiridnal ;  at  another  time  he 
^ipean  to  identify  it  with  the  J07  or  contentment  arising  from  the 
copsciftnmew  that  we  are  co-<^erating  with  and  not  resisting  the  great 
external  forces  which  direct  the  destinies  of  mankind.  Between  these 
two  emotions  there  seems  to  me  to  be  no  necessaiy  connection — 
the  one  indeed  being  merely  a  feeling  of  awe,  while  the  other  is  a 
feeling  of  aaiufaetion.  Let  ns  ask  onrsdvei,  then,  how  &r  either  of 
thou  is  fitted  to  fortify  the  moral  impulses  <£  a  unit  amcmg  the 
"  maaaes" — say  a  sceptical  working-man — and  elerate  them  into  a 
religion.  We  may  take  the  second  first  as  being  the  easier  to  dis- 
pose  of ;  for,  so  Ui  £rom  its  being  tme  that  a  sceptical  working- 
man  would  be  inspired  to  righteousness  by  r^ecting  on  the  yiff  of 
co-operating  with  the  great  external  forces  which  direct  the  destinies 
of  mankind,  it  is  not  even  tme  of  fonr  out  of  fire  of  his  most 
highly  cultivated  "  betters/'  and  in  all  probability  it  would  not  have 
been  true  of  Mr.  Arnold  himself  if  he  had  been  bom  a  few  years 
earlier.  The  very  idea  itsdf  is  the  extremely  recent  growtii  of  a 
highly  scientific  age.  And  though  it  is  quite  conceirable  that  it  may, 
in  course  of  time,  become  as  familiar  to  every  working-man  as  it 
now  is  to  every  physicist ;  and  though  it  is  further  conceivable,  and, 
for  aught  we  can  tellj  probable  that  the  idea  thus  familiarized  wilt 
then  take  its  place  in  all  minds  as  the  emotional  sanction  of  righteous- 
ness, converting  morality  into  religion,  there  is  absolutely  no  ground 
for  supposing  that  it  will,  at  that  distance  of  time,  be  made  to  fit 
into  any  form  of  Christianity,  old  or  new. 

If  this  idea,  then,  is  incapable  of  supplying  the  requisite  religion- 
making  emotion,  how  stands  the  case  with  the  alternative  idea 
which  still  remains  to  be  considered  ?  ^Vill  a  sense  of  the  unspeak- 
able importance  of  righteousness  to  the  individual  supply  the  place 
now  filled  in  some  minds  by  the  fear,  and  in  others  by  the  love,  of 
God  ?  And  before  proceeding  with  this  inquiry,  we  may  pause  a 
moment  to  note  the  singular  courage  which  Mr.  Arnold  has  shown 
in  adopting  so  frankly  egoistic  a  basis  for  his  religion.  Nothing,  of 
course,  can  afford  a  stronger  support,  if  only  the  facts  can  be  relied 
upon  to  support  it ;  and  one  cannot  but  admire  the  confidence  with 
which  Mr.  Arnold  assumes  that  they  will.  How  unlike  those  nervous 
pottering  Positivists,  with  their  ridiculous  talk  about  '*  altruism," 
their  preposterous  exhortations  to  men  to  "  live  for  others" — 
tud  exhortations  which  clearly  indicate  their  miserable  suspicion 
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tlmt  to  right«ousQess  does  not  necessarily  belong  luppiness^  except 
in  so  far  as  a  man  can  tied  liappiuess  in  reflecting  un  hifi  private 
contributions  to  the  welfare  of  others  1  And  do  we  not  Jiuow,  too, 
that  these  unfortunate  thiukcrs  have  actually  had  to  invent  a  Patent 
Fnturc  State  of  their  own,  aud  to  dream  a  dream  of  immortality 
in  the  grateful  memories  of  posterity^ — a  vision  which  seems  30  real 
and  dazzling  to  us  aa  vc  gaze  upon  it,  entranced  by  the  haic/tiich 
of  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison's  eloquence,  and  which  fades  away  so 
mpletcly  when  we  awake?  jVIr.  Arnold's  system,  however,  i* 
.pcrior  to  all  such  adventitious  allurements  aa  this.  He  declares 
oldly  that  to  righteousness  belongs  happiness,  and  he  relies  apparently 
upon  its  unspeakable  importance  in  this  regard  to  awaken  the 
emotion  which  is  to  touch  the  morality  of  our  sceptical  working-man. 
But  can  any  one  seriously  believe  that  our  sceptical  working-man, 
finding  a  roll  of  £100  notes  after  being  pix  months  out  of  work, 
with  a  wife  and  eight  children  dependent  upon  him,  half  hia  furniture 
pawnctl,  and  a  distrciis  hanging  over  the  remaiadcr — can  any  one 
seriously  believe  that  if  this  man's  honesty  has  lost  the  support  of 
Im  former  belief  in  the  popular  Christianity,  the  emotions  aroused 
by  the  improved  form  of  this  religion  will  sustain  him  in  the  right 
Bth  ?  He  has  parted  with  his  belief  in  Heaven,  not  because  it  is 
materialistic — for  nothing  can  be  more  materialistic  than  the 
miseries  from  which  it  would  be  a  refuge — but  because  be  has  Icamt 
u  gcucral  grounds  to  disbelieve  in  its  existence.  He  has  no  clear 
ea  of  the  external  forces  which  direct  the  destinies  of  man,  and  he 
not  particularly  an-iious  to  co-operate  with  them.  The  only 
"Power  not  himself"  of  which  he  has  any  experience  he  names 
"  misfortune ;"  it  has  all  the  air  of  being  "  eternal/'  and  what  it 
seems  to  "  make  for"  is  starvation.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent 
Kim  from  making  for  the  shipping  office  where  he  thinks  of  booking 
hia  passage  to  his  preferred  colony  except  the  voice  of  Mr.  Aruold 
cschiiming:  "To  righteousness  belongs  happiness.  IVy  it;  you  cart 
try  it ;  you  will  find  it  ix  so."  But  to  this  he  replies,  "  I  know  I 
cou  ;  I  have  tried  it,  and  I  find  it  is  not  so.  I  have  been  righteous 
for  thirty  years,  aud  1  never  had  a  stroke  of  luck  in  my  life  until 
to-day." 

Surely  the  truth  is,  that  l^lr.  Arnold's  Neo- Christianity  is  essentially 

rcligiou  for  the  cultivated  and  comfortable,  for  those  who  arc  removed 

om  tbe  grosser  temptations,  who  have  learnt  by  exjicriencc  that  the 

exercise  of  the  virtues  under  these  conditions  on  the  whole  increases 

c  sum  of  their  romfurt,  and  who  feci  that  that  touch  of  emotion 

hieh  elevates  morality  into  religion  will  give  the  finishing  refinement 

to  their  happiness.    They  can  find  that  emotion  nearly  anywhere, — in 

luddliism,  in  Pantheism,  in  Positivism,  in   almost  any  "  ism" ;  but 

iheucver  they  have  to  look  about  for  it,  as  Mr.  Arnold  has  had  to 
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imostence  upon  a  few  tcxU  of  Scripture,  and  sturdy  rejection  of  all 
others  that  appear  to  conflict  with  them  as  human  tnterpolationa  or 
perversions,  it  19  eren  possible  to  base  »uch  a  new  form  of 
Christianity  on  the  Bible.  But  never  l>cfore  has  any  tcadicr  under- 
taken to  accept  Scriptnre  as  a  whole,  to  impnte  no  frand  or 
eren  conscious  exaggeration  to  its  writers,  no  sophistication  of  its 
records  to  their  guardians,  and  eren  no  errors  of  interpretation, 
except  in  the  shap4^  of  excesitiTn  and  unimaginative  liternltam  to  its 
comnwntaton — and  has  yet  hoped  to  employ  it  anccessfnlly  for  im- 
pressing mankind  with  the  truth  of  a  religion  which  its  contents  hare  *] 
principally  made  them  doubt.  Other  "  harmonizcra"  of  Scriptural 
utterances  with  human  reason  liave  felt  the  need  of  putting  forth 
their  utmost  ingenuity  of  accommodation  upon  individual  texts. 
Yet  others,  who  have  attempted  to  find  a  rational  basis  for  the 
tottering  faith  of  their  con  tern  poranes,  have  found  themselves  com- 
pelled to  give  up  the  harmonizing  attempt  altogether,  and  have 
tanght  a  Cliristianlty  in  which  the  Bible  and  its  specific  teaching 
have  been  as  far  as  possible  thrust  quietly  into  the  background. 
Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  is  the  first  teacher  who  has  insisted  with  equal 
force  on  a  religion  which  men  have  begun  to  question,  and  upon  the 
documents  which  have  led  them  to  question  it.  He  is  the  first  who 
has  not  only  made  no  attempt  to  skirt  the  stumbling-block,  but 
has  boldly  claimed  it  for  a  stepping-stone.  "  Why  not,  indeed  ?"  he 
would  probably  ask.  "  A  stumbling-block  to  one  man  may  well  be  a 
stepping-stoue  to  another;  it  u  so,  in  fact,  to  the  man  who  it 
endeavouring  to  ascend.  For  him  the  obstacle  ceases  to  impede,  and 
becomes  actually  neccfsary  to  assist  progress ;  and  the  whole  purpose 
of  my  '  Literature  and  Dogma'  is  to  teach  men  tu  ascend  from  a 
lower  conception  of  Christianity  to  a  higher.  As  long  as  their 
religious  thought  keeps  trying  to  advauce  upon  its  present 
materialistic  level,  their  reason  will  find  a  positive  obstruction  in  tbo 
language  of  Scripture ;  bnt,  once  they  have  properly  spiritualised 
their  religion,  the  sacred  writings  will  cease  to  be  a  hindrance,  and 
begin  to  be  a  help  to  the  perception  of  its  truth."  It  would  perhaps 
l)c  neither  easy  nor,  even  if  easy,  profitable  to  contest  this  view  of  the 
ca»c.  For  we  sec  that  though  the  Bible  is  full  of  diBiciiltics  for  every 
sect  wliich  accepts  it ;  yet  every  such  sect,  after  once  having  con- 
vinced itself  of  the  truth  of  its  general  theory  of  religion,  contrives 
to  ignore  or  explain  away  the  texts  which  appear  to  conflict  with 
its  doctrines;  and  those  converts  to  Mr.  Arnold's  theory  of  religion 
who  cling  as  tenaciously  as  he  does  to  the  Bible,  might  be  trusted  to 
bend  it  to  their  vien's  by  the  same  courageous  exegesis.  For  prac- 
tical purposes,  therefore,  wc  may  waive  further  controversy  as  to  the  '1 
soundness  of  his  principle  of  Biblical  interpretation.  Let  us  SAsent^ 
for  the  sake  of  argument}  to  the  immensely  comprehensive  proposi- 
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tion  tliat  tlie  Bible  writers  in  every  one  of  their  supposed  affirmations 
of  Christian  dogma  were  dealing  in  "  literature,"  and  not  in  "  scicnee." 
I>et  us  admit  that  when  they  seem  moat  positively  to  predicate  this 
or  that  of  the  Snpreme  Being,  such  predicates  are  merely  expres- 
sions "  thrown  out  at  an  objeet  of  consciousness  not  fully  gasped, 
which  arouses  emotion."  Lot  us  allow,  in  short,  that  when  they  say 
most  distinctly  "  This  is  so,"  they  merely  mean,  "  Thb  ia  a  matter 
about  which  we  feci  very  xtrougly,  and  we  therefore  relieve  our 
minds  by  formulating  precise  statements  about  it  which,  however, 
yon  are  not  to  take  literally."  Let  us  assent,  provisionally,  to  this 
immensely  comprehensive  proposition,  on  the  ground  that  whether 
it  be  true  or  not,  its  practical  adoption  would  be  made  to  follow 
somehow  or  other  on  the  acceptance  of  Mr.  Arnold^s  theory  of  reli- 
gion ;  and  we  can  then  proceed  unembarrassed  to  the  consideration 
of  what  the  natural  claims  of  this  theory  are.  Ifitcan  win  adherents 
upon  its  own  merits,  the  Bible,  we  may  allow^  will  be  accommodated 
to  it.  The  literal  aud  pseudo-scientific  interpretation  of  Scripture 
will,  we  may  allow,  give  placr  to  the  literary  and  poetic  interpre- 
tation of  it,  if  only  the  new  ideal  of  religion,  which  demands  this  latter 
species  of  Biblical  exegesis,  can  be  made  to  supplant  the  old.  Can 
it,  then,  be  made  to  do  so?  ^Vhat  arc  its  points  of  superiority  to 
the  old  ideal,  and  how  do  they  commend  themselves  as  such  to  those 
donbters,  and,  above  all,  to  those  doubters  among  the  "  masses," 
whose  dissatisfaction  with  the  evidences  for  the  present  form  of  the 
jKjpular  religion  is  impelling  them  to  make  shipwreck  of  their  faith 
altogether  ? 

It  ia  obvious,  to  begin  with,  that  the  superiority  of  the  new  ideal 
must  be  an  intellectual  superiority ;  for  the  difficulty  of  the  doubters 
is  an  intellectual  one.  They  do  not  complain  that  they  find  the 
Christian  morality  unsatisfying,  but  that  they  find  it  associated  with 
a  variety  of  propositions  addressed  to  the  reason  which  appear  to 
them  to  be  either  demonstrably  false  or  not  demonstrably  true.  Of 
the  pru]>orttons  of  this  intellectual  ditVicnlty  Air.  Arnold  is  fully  sen- 
sible. He  perceives  that  it  goes  much  farther  back  than  any  mere 
question  of  the  credibility  of  miracles;  that  it  touches  the  great 
fundamental  dogma  upon  which  all  religions  of  the  ancient  type  are 
founded;  and  courageously,  indeed,  does  he  meet  it.  "I  sec,"  he 
says  to  them  iu  efl'ect — though  not  of  course  in  the  precise  words 
which  fullow  :^ 

"I  B«,"  ho  says  to  them,  "  that  your  great  difficulty  relates  to  the  very 
existence  ofa  f:praoiial  God.  You  do  not  deny  the  cxistenci;  of  such  a  Boing, 
but  you  hold  tbot  tt  is  not  verifiable  or  verified  ;  and  I  agree  witli  you.  It 
■  not,  aiid  at  presont  it  uinuut  bo  vcritiod  ;  and  that  wliiuli  cannot  be  verltted, 
cait  form  no  sure  and  sati^yitig  hnsi^  for  a  re'Ligion.  To  re^ettlo  your  religion 
on  such  a  hnsis,  you  require  some  verifiable  conception;  and  I  will  tell  you 
when  to  find  one.    You  will  tiud  it  iu  our  c^mmou  human  coiisciousaess  of 
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an  *  Eternal  Power,  not  ourselves,  which  msltea  for  rigbteoiOQeBa.'  There 
yon  have  your  subttttulc — your  verifiuhle  Hubstitute  for  the  Bopposed  per- 
sonal God,  who  enjoins  certain  conduct  upon  you.  And  since  your  personal 
God  reward!  right  conduct  as  well  aA  CDJoiiu  it,  and  1  have,  therefore,  &bo  to 
meet  Lhis  requirement  of  a  religions  fkith,  I  refer  you  to  the  equally  verifiablo 
truth,  that '  to  righteousness  belongs  happiness.'  For  the  name  of  Cod,  tlicn, 
wherever  it  occurs  in  your  creed,  substitute  *  The  Power,  not  oursclveK,  which 
makes  for  righteoumeaa,'  and  for  'heaven,'  substitute  *  Tbo  happineju  which 
belongs  to  righteouneas*  and  there  is  your  religion.  What  more  can  you 
want?" 

"  What  Icsi  cotild  I  have  ?"  is  the  reply  which  tho  above  bare 
statement  of  the  case  would  suggest,  and  it  speaks  voliimes  for  tho 
persuasive  grace  of  Mr.  Arnold's  style,  that  his  own  expowtion  for 
a  time  so  effectually  disarms  it.  Yet,  except  under  the  waud  of  the 
enchanter,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  any  mind  disturbed  iu 
the  older  foundations  of  its  faith  could  be  expected  to  find  repose 
and  satisfaction  iu  such  a  creed  as  this.  As  long  ago  as  the  appear- 
ance of  the  first  edition  of"  Literature  and  I>t>gma,"  it  was  x^iinted 
out  by  many  of  its  critics  that  its  proposed  basis  of  rcligfioQ  had 
really  no  more  scientific  certainty,  was  no  more  verifiable  than  that 
which  it  was  designed  to  replace;  and  some  such  critics,  indeed, 
went  so  far  as  to  say  that  it  actually  added  to  the  difficulties  that  it 
pretended  to  remove.  The  "  Paternal  Power,"  t}ie  "  something  not 
ounelves/'  and  "  the  makiug  fur  righteousness,''  are  each  of  them,  it 
was  urged,  conceptions  no  more  directly  given  in  consciousness  than 
that  of  a  "  Personal  God."  Nothing  is  given  iu  consciousness  but 
the  subjective  fact  of  certain  impulses;  and  the  other  ao-callcd 
"certainties"  arc  simply  so  many  conjectures  explanatory  of  the 
fact  Wc  do  not  know  that  the  impulses  in  question  proceed  even  from 
an  external  Power,  still  less  from  an  eternal  one,  or  that,  if  they 
do,  that  Power  makes  fur  righteousness  alone  and  not  for 
unrighteousness  also.  We  do  not  know  this,  these  critics  said,  and 
there  is  no  possible  means  of  ascertaining  it.  So,  they  concluded, 
there  are  three  unvcriiiablcs,  not  one  unverifiable.  But  thoogh  I 
canuot  recall  any  attempt  on  Mr.  Arnold's  part  to  answer  these 
criticisms,  and  though  to  me,  at  any  rate,  they  seem  unanswerable, 
yet  here  also  one  might  be  willing  to  waive  defects  in  his  theory  if, 
in  otlier  respects,  it  satisfied.  We  may  adroit,  too,  that  if  we  miss 
the  scientific  certitude  which  was  promisetl  us  iu  the  new  baaia  of 
religion,  it  does  not,  at  any  rate,  like  the  conception  of  a  God  at 
once  Infiuite  and  Personal,  involve  any  "  antinomy  of  the  reason," 
We  may  or  may  not  feel  couviuccd  of  the  existence  of  "a  Power  not 
ourselves  which  makes  for  righteousness ;"  but  we  are  not,  at  all 
events,  repelled  from  the  conviction  by  the  further  necessity  of  be- 
lieving that  that  Power  is  both  absolute  and  relative,  both  finite 
and  infinite,  both  conditioned  and  unconditioned.  The  *'  masse*'* 
for  whom  Mr.  Arnold  writes  might,  perhaps,  put  up  with    less 
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m  scientific  certitude  of  the  cxintence  of  that  which  is  to  stand  to 
them  in  the  place  of  their  old  coutrodictory  conccptiou  of  a  Pcraoual 
God,  if  ouly  the  new  idea  supplied  them  with  the  Hatisfaction  of  their 
iotcllectua)  and  spiritual  wonts.  Bat  to  what  extent  does  it  do 
^■-this?  To  me  it  appears  so  wholly  inadequate  to  its  professed  pur- 
^^^{Xm  as  tn  make  it  difBcuU  to  think  that  Mr.  Arnold  has  actually 
r  realised  the  condition  of  those  sceptical  "masses"  to  whom  he 
I  endeavours  to  utretch  out  a  hclpiug  hand.  It  would  almost  »ecm 
I  as  if  he  had  mistaken  what  tbcy  need  for  what  they  desire,  and 
I  would  consequently  accept.  No  doubt,  what  they  need  is  some  form 
^v  of  elevating  belief  in  the  "  not-ourselres,"  which  may  serve  to 
^V  noraliKC  their  lives  if  immoral,  and  spiritualtzc  them  if  moral;  and 
no  doubt,  also,  the  creed  presented  to  them  by  Mr.  Arnold  would,  if 
its  vagueness  could  be  got  over^  give  them  what  they  need.  It  is 
unquestionably  an  elevating  faith,  aud  they  need  the  stimulus  and 
purification  which  such  a  faith  would  furnish.  But  to  say  that  their 
desires  in  this  matter  arc  limited  to  their  needs,  is  surely  to  credit 
them  with  au  alreuly  attained  elevation  of  thought  aud  aim,  which 
would  render  them  practically  independent  of  Mr.  Arnold's  ministra- 
tions. If  the  mind  of  the  workiug-man  who  rejects  the  popular 
Christianity  were  ripe  for  the  reception  of  Mr.  Arnold's  improved 
form  of  the  creeds  or  if  it  could  be  educated  into  such  condition  of 
receptivity,  he  would  not  gravitate,  as  it  is  complained  that  he  does, 
towards  the  doctrines  of  Mr.  Bradlangh.  He  would  already  hav« 
reconstructed,  or  would  be  in  the  way  to  reconstruct,  bis  religion  for 
himself. 

And  when  we  come  to  examine  this  Nco- Christianity,  what  do  we 
find?  Is  it  really,  as  it  almost  claims  to  be,  a  return  to  the  faith 
once  delivered  to  the  saints  hut  since  degraded  by  materializing 
authropomorphic  man  into  the  incredible  and  uuspirituul  creed  of 
Exeter  Hall?  To  me  it  appears  to  be  equally  removed  from  both, 
and  to  be,  in  a  spiritual  sense,  as  much  below  the  one  as  it  is  above 
the  other.  Let  us  test  it  by  Mr.  Arnold's  own  test.  Iteligion,  he 
.y%t  is  "  morality  touched  with  emotion ;"  but  this,  it  has  already 
l>een  contended,  will  not  carry  us  very  far.  We  must  know  what  sort 
of  emotion  it  is  touched  by,  Kmotion  about  what  ?  AVe  all  know 
-what  sort  of  emotiou  it  was  which  touched  the  morality  of  the 
Fathers  and  the  Saints,  of  St.  Jerome  aud  St.  Augustine,  of  St. 
Francis  and  St.  Teresa.  It  was  simply  that  expressed  in  the  old- 
fashioned  phrase,  "  the  love  of  God ;"  and  that  emotion  is  almost  by 
the  force  of  terms  excluded  in  the  present  case.  Even  Mr.  Arnold 
has  never  gone  so  far  as  to  say  that  we  can  "love"  the  "eternal 
something  not  ourseWcs  which  makes  for  righteousness."  Clearly, 
therefore,  the  emotion  by  which  his  religion  is  touched  must  be  one 
of  a  ditlercnt  kind.     \Yhat|  then,  is  it  ?     What  is  the  superadded 
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clcme&t  of  excttemeut  which,  in  aflccndiog  from  "  Honesty  is  the 
best  policy,"  up  to  "To  nghteooaneu  belongs  happineu,"  conTerts 
the  "  morality"  of  tbe  ooe  ntteranee  into  the  "  religion"  of  the 
*  other  ?  The  question  is  one  to  which  "  Literature  and  Dogma'* 
nipplies  no  ycry  certain  answer.  At  one  time  Mr.  Arnold  seems  to 
■ugg^t  that  tbe  cmotioo  arises  out  of  a  sense  of  the  unspeakoble 
importance  of  righteousness  to  the  individual;  at  another  time  he 
appears  to  identi^r  it  with  tbe  joy  or  contentment  arising  irom  tbe 
oonsciousnesa  tliat  we  are  co-operating  with  and  not  resisting  the  great 
external  forces  which  direct  the  destinies  of  mankind.  Between  these 
two  emotions  there  seems  to  me  to  be  no  necessary  councction — 
the  one  indeed  being  merely  a  feeling  of  aive,  white  the  other  is  a 
feeling  of  ttUitfaction.  Let  us  ask  ourselves,  then,  bow  far  either  of 
them  is  fitted  to  fortify  the  moral  impulses  of  a  unit  among  the 
"maaaes" — say  a  sceptical  working-man — and  elevate  them  into  a 
religion.  We  may  take  the  second  first  as  being  the  easier  to  dis- 
pose of ;  for,  so  far  from  its  being  true  that  a  sceptical  working- 
man  would  be  inspired  to  righteousness  by  reflecting  on  the  joy  of 
co-operating  with  the  great  external  forces  which  direct  the  destiniea 
of  mankind,  it  is  not  even  true  of  four  out  of  five  of  his  most 
highly  cultivated  "  betters,"  and  in  all  probability  it  would  not  have 
been  true  of  Mr.  Arnold  himself  if  he  bad  been  bom  a  few  years 
earlier.  The  very  idea  it^f  is  the  extremely  recent  growth  of  a 
highly  scientific  age.  And  though  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  it  may, 
in  course  ot  time,  become  as  familiar  to  evtrf  working-man  as  it 
now  is  to  every  physicist ;  and  though  it  is  further  conceivable,  and, 
for  aught  wc  can  tell,  probable  that  the  idea  thus  fomiliarincd  will 
then  take  its  place  in  all  minds  as  the  emotional  sanction  of  rigbteous- 
ncas,  converting  morality  into  reHgionj  there  is  absolutely  no  ground 
for  supposing  that  it  will,  at  that  distance  of  time,  be  made  to  fit 
into  any  form  of  Christianity,  old  or  new. 

If  this  idea,  then,  is  incapable  of  supplying  the  requisite  religiou- 
making  emotion,  how  stands  the  case  with  the  alternative  idea 
vhich  still  remains  to  be  considered  ?  Will  a  sense  of  the  unspeak- 
able importance  of  righteousness  to  the  individual  snpply  the  place 
now  filled  in  some  minds  by  the  fear,  and  in  others  by  the  love,  of 
God  ?  And  before  proceeding  with  this  inquiry,  we  may  pause  a 
moment  to  note  the  lingular  courage  which  Air.  Arnold  liaa  shown 
in  adopting  so  frankly  egoistic  a  basis  for  his  religion.  Xotbiug,  of 
course,  can  a0brd  a  stronger  support,  if  only  the  facts  can  be  r^ied 
upon  to  support  it  ;  and  oue  cannot  but  admire  the  confidcDCC  wil 
vhich  Air.  Arnold  assumes  that  they  will.  How  uulikc  tliosc  ncrvoi 
pottering  Positivists,  with  tlieir  ridiculous  talk  about  '*  altruism," 
and  their  preposterous  exhortations  to  men  to  "  live  for  others'* — 
talk  aud  exhortations  which  clearly  indicate  their  miserable  su.tpiciau 
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thftt  to  righteousness  docs  not  ncccesarily  belong  happiness,  except 
in  8o  far  as  a  man  can  find  happiness  iu  reflecting  on  hi«  private 
contributions  to  the  welfare  of  others  1  And  do  we  not  know,  too, 
that  these  unfortunate  thinkers  have  actually  had  to  invent  a  Patent 
Future  State  of  their  own,  and  to  dream  a  dream  of  immortality 
in  the  grateful  memories  of  posterity, — a  Ttaiou  which  seems  so  real 
and  dazzling  to  us  as  wc  gaze  upon  it,  entranced  by  the  haMchiach 
of  Mr.  Frederic  Ilarriaou's  eloquence,  and  which  fades  away  so 
completely  when  wc  awake?  Mr.  Arnold's  system,  however^  ia 
superior  to  all  such  adventitious  allurements  u  this.  Ue  declares 
boldly  that  to  righteousness  belongs  happiness,  and  he  relics  apparently 
upon  its  unspeakable  importance  in  this  regard  to  awaken  the 
emotion  which  is  to  touch  the  morality  of  our  sceptical  working-man. 
But  cau  any  one  seriously  believe  that  our  sceptical  working-man, 
finding  a  roll  of  £100  notes  after  being  six  months  out  of  work, 
with  a  wife  and  eight  children  dependent  upon  him,  half  his  furniture 
pawned,  and  a  distress  hanging  over  the  remainder — can  any  one 
seriously  belie™  that  if  this  man's  honesty  has  lost  the  support  of 
his  former  belief  in  the  popular  Christianity,  the  emotions  aroused 
by  the  improved  fnrm  of  this  religion  will  sustain  him  in  the  right 
path?  He  has  parted  with  his  belief  in  Heaven,  not  because  it  is 
too  materialistic — for  nothing  can  be  more  materialistic  than  the 
miseries  from  which  it  would  be  a  refuge — bnt  because  he  has  learnt 
on  general  grouuds  to  disbelieve  iu  its  cxistcucc.  He  has  uo  clear 
idea  of  the  external  forces  which  direct  the  destinies  of  man,  and  he 
is  not  particularly  anxious  to  co-operate  with  them.  The  only 
^'  Power  not  himself"  of  which  he  has  any  experience  he  names 
"misfortune;"  it  has  all  the  air  of  being  "eternal,"  and  what  it 
seems  to  "  make  for"  is  starvation.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent 
him  from  uiakiug  for  the  shipping  office  where  he  thinks  of  booking 
his  passage  to  his  preferred  colony  except  the  voice  of  Mr.  Arnold 
exclaiming  :  "  To  righteousness  belongs  happiness.  Try  it ;  you  can 
try  it ;  you  will  find  it  is  so."  But  to  this  he  replies,  "  I  know  I 
can  ;  1  have  tried  it,  and  1  find  it  is  not  so.  I  have  been  righteous 
fur  thirty  years,  and  1  never  had  a  stroke  of  luck  in  my  life  tmtil 
to-day." 

Surely  the  truth  is,  that  Mr.  Arnold's  Neo-Christiaulty  is  essentially 
n  religion  for  the  cultivated  and  comfortable,  for  those  who  arc  removed 
from  the  grosser  temptations,  who  have  learnt  by  experience  that  the 
exercise  of  the  virtues  under  these  conditions  on  the  whole  increases 
the  sum  of  their  comfort,  and  who  feel  that  that  touch  of  emotion 
which  elevates  morality  into  religion  will  give  the  finishing  relinement 
to  their  happiness.  They  can  find  that  emotion  nearly  anywhere,— in 
Buddhism,  in  Pantheism,  in  Positivism,  in  almost  any  "  ism" ;  bnt 
whenever  they  have  to  look  about  for  it,  as  Mr.  Arnold  has  had  to 
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do  in  Ilia  own  cue,  and  now  recommends  them  to  do;  whenerer  ibef 
here  to  inrent  Hbsar  religion  instead  of  its  forcing  itself  npon  them, 
they  maj  depend  npon  it  that  it  is  an  article  de  bun  snitable  only 
for  consamption  by  them  and  their  like,  and  no  more  fit  to  serre 
thoae  who  need  relipim  for  their  support  in  porerty,  in  sickness,  and 
under  deadly  temptations,  than  whipped  cream  is  fit  to  stay  the 
stomach  of  a  hnngry  man. 

It  may  be  answered  that  meats  whidi  hare  lost  their  nntritiona 
iproperHeM  are  eqnally  nnfit  for  that  purpose ;  and  this,  no  doubt,  is 
tlie  melancholy  truth.  What  new  foods  mankind  may  discorer  for 
the  snstentation  of  their  moral  natures  time  alone  can  show,  and  to 
time  also  it  must  be  left  to  discover  whether  man,  as  some  of  his 
admirers  assure  us,  has  reached  that  etherealized  condition  in  which 
be  can  dispense  with  food  altt^ether, — ^has  so  completely  organised 
morality  that  he  needs  no  religion  to  support  it  But  be  that  as  it 
may,  I  find  it  imposnble  to  believe  that  Neo-Chiistianity  can  be  its 
destined  support  in  the  fotnre,  or  that  the  draperies  whidi  Mr.  Arnold 
has  disposed  in  sndi  graceful  folds  about  the  form  of  the  old  religion 
could  ever  do  more  than  enable  her  becomingly  to  breathe  her  last. 

H.  D.  Tunx. 


SHIPOWNERS,   SEAMEN,   AND   THE 
BOARD   OF  TRADE. 


To  reduce  to  the  lowest  point  the  loss  of  life  which  occurs  in  any 
occupation,  hut  eKpecially  in  those  callings  into  which  the  ele- 
ment of  danger  conspicuously  enters,  is  an  object  which  must  command 
nniversal  sympathy.  Aud  to  the  people  of  the  British  Isles  the  lives  of 
those  who  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships  will  always  be  precious ;  and  if 
they  have  reason  to  suspect  that  these  seafarers  are  allowed,  through 
earelessness  or  wrong,  to  perish  iu  more  than  the  inevitable  pro- 
portion, 

"As  though  thoy  Aoatcd  od  their  vatcry  bter 

Unwept,  and  weltered  to  the  TNirchuii;  wind 
Without  the  tneed  of  lomo  niolodioiu  tear," 

they  may  well  raise    an  outcry  against  those  whose  duty  it  is  to 
remedy  the  evil. 

'Hiat  this  duty  primarily  devolves  on  those  who  equip  and  send 
forth  our  merchant  tlccts  is  fully  and  frankly  admitted  by  them: 
only  secondarily  docs  it  lie  on  that  department  of  Oovemmcut 
whose  special  province  it  is  to  watch  over  all  movements  of  trade. 
jVll  respectable  hhipowucrs  will  affirm  that  they  share  the  general 
solicitude  on  this  subject,  and  will  not  complain  that  other  sections  of 
the  commuuity  should  quickeu  their  ituaceptibilities.  "To  promote 
the  Hccurity  of  life  and  property  at  sea"  therefore  engages  the 
sympathy  aud  comwauds  the  cousidcration  of  us  all. 

To  B0irm  that  much  of  this  loss  of  life  is  preventible  teaches  us 
little,  for  this  statement  is  equally  true  of  every  variety  of  occupation 
ou  shore.  To  take  the  effects  of  drunkenness  alone, — how  many  deaths, 
plainly  prcvcntible,occur  annually  in  Loudon  ?  And  the  more  daugcrous 
the  calllug,  the  moi-c  fatal  the  effects  of  intoxication  will  he.  The 
cabman  who  falls  off  his  box  and  is  killed,  and  the  bargeman  who  falta 
into  the  river  and  is  drowned  through  the  accursed  drink,  equally 
ith  the  skipper  who  gets  up  Dutch  courage  with  drink  when  thegalo 
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n  ooimng  on,  mnd  loses  his  sliip,  forfeit  their  lives  from  prCTentible 
canaea.  Does  any  otie  need  to  be  told  that  these  canaei  freqoently 
operate  at  tea  u  well  as  on  shore?  To  cite  an  instance  for  irfaich 
names  and  dates  could  be  giren,  and  which  came  under  the  notice  of 
tiie  court  over  which  Mr.  Eothcry,  with  so  much  eridcnt  intc^ty 
of  purpose,  presides  :  A  teetotal  ship,  with  a  cargo  of  prodoce  from 
the  Kast,  calls  at  Falmouth  for  orders,  and  in  due  course  proceeds' 
thence  to  the  Clyde  to  dischai^  her  cargo.  On  the  passage  she 
strikes  on  a  rock  on  the  Xrifth  coast,  and  rapidly  leaks  at  the  bow  ; 
happily,  the  fore  compartment  has  a  watertight  bulkhead^  which  saves 
her  from  foundering,  or  it  might  hare  been  difEcult  to  dirine  the 
cause  of  her  loss  at  the  official  inquiry.  There  it  is  disclosed  that, 
whisky  was  freely  brought  on  board  at  Falmouth,  and  that  the  eon- 
mander,  under  its  iufluence,  steered  a  wrong  course  and  struck  the 
rock.  IIow  many  casnalties  result  from  this  cause  alone  ran  ool/ 
be  sumiiscd  from  tJic  number  of  coses  in  which  captains,  ofiBccrs,  aa4 
engineers  hare  to  be  removed  for  the  offence ;  and  certainly  a  great 
number  of  cases  never  come  to  light,  through  the  reluctance  of  alt  on 
board  to  tcU  talcs  one  of  another.  Such  losses  are  clearly  prcveutible  : 
but  what  legislation  can  prevent  them? 

The  Board  of  Trade  Return  of  March  Gth,  188*,  to  an  order  of 
the  House  of  Commonsj  shows  (on  page  70)  how  large  a  proporliuu  of 
the  losses  at  sea  are  due  to  the  negligence  of  those  on  board.  Aa 
analysis  is  there  presented  by  the  Glasgow  underwriter  of  the  result 
of  six  years'  inquiries  into  the  causes  of  sea  casualties,  which  shews 
— "  (1)  that  about  7  per  cent,  only  were  found  due  to  causes  over  which 
the  shifKivticr  had  more  or  leas  direct  control,  and  about  1  per  cent, 
to  faults  of  construction  ;  (2)  that  out  of  the  remaining  92  per  cent 
about  two-thirds  were  held  due  to  the  negligence  of  those  on  board." 

But  how  can  we  overcome  this  negligence  in  men  whose  habitual 
exposure  to  danger  has  made  them  forgetful  of  it  ?  Again,  the  lossei^ 
are  preventiblc :  bat  what  can  legislation  do? 

Comparing  for  a  moment  the  dangers  of  a  seafaring  life  with  those 
of  occupations  on  shore,  we  have  it  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  ThumaS 
Gray  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  that  "  the  mine  and  the  railway  are 
quite  as  prolific  in  fatal  accideuts  as  the  sea  service,**  and  that  "  a  man 
is  safer  at  sea  than  anywhere  else  in  a  fairly  good  ship,  properly 
manned  and  carefully  navigated,  as  the  very  great  majority  of 
British  merchant  ships  are." 

Vtrj'  conflicting  statements  have  been  made  respecting  the  in- 
crease or  decrease  of  loss  of  life  among  seamen  during  recent  yean; 
and  it  is  not  easy  to  reconcile  the  different  sets  of  statistics  which 
have  been  issued  with  more  or  less  authority  of  the  Board  of 
Trade.  But  a  careful  comparisou  shows  a  very  marked  dcci 
in  the  last  six  years,  even  iaoludtng   the    autumn    of  1881.  when 
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auch  fearful  weather  was  experienced  on  the  Atlantic,  causing  disaster 
to  the  Bnest  veasels  in  the  best  sea-going  trim,  and  bringing  to  & 
watery  grave  so  many  of  the  brave  fiihcrmcu  of  our  coasts.  And, 
be  it  remembered,  these  six  years  have  exhibited  a  greater  increase 
in  tlie  tonnage  at  sea  than  ever  before.  During  these  six  years  the 
change  from  sailing  ships  to  steamers  has  been  rapidly  proceeding  ; 
the  mileage  run  and  the  stroke  of  work  performed  have  been  vastly 
greater  than  before;  the  sbipbuilders  have  been  constmcting  vessels 
of  altered  types ;  a  new  body  of  managing  shipowners  has  come 
into  the  field ;  commanders  long  accustomed  to  sailing  ships  have 
beem  gaming  their  experience  in  steam ;  and  ^ct  these  important 
changes  have  been  attended  by  a  distinct  rednction  in  the  loss  of 
life.  It  may  well  be  asked  under  these  circumstances  what  adequate 
necessity  has  been  shown  to  warrant  sweeping  changes  in  the  shipping 
law  under  which  such  improvement  bos  taken  place  ?  Shipowners 
generally  will  answer,  none ;  and  they  are  now  demanding  that  the 
alleged  case  for  thiit  legislation  shall  be  made  ont  to  the  satisfaction 
of  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

Bat  it  will  be  well  not  to  be  diverted  by  these  considerations 
from  the  more  important  inquiry,  whether  the  loss  of  life  at  sea  can 
be  diminished,  and,  if  so,  to  what  extent;  and  by  what  measures 
this  most  dt^sirablc  end  can  be  attained.  This  is  tbe  inquiry  on 
which  alone  the  British  public  will  care  to  fasten  its  attention. 

It  will  not  bo  necessary  to  offer  more  than  a  passing  remark  on  the 
vay  in  which  this  subject  is  brought  before  the  public  mind,  thougb 
on  this  the  shipowners  feel  they  have  jiLst  ground  of  complaint. 
When,  in  the  last  Parliament,  the  member  for  Derby  fixed  hia 
lance  and  spurred  his  hor^e,  and  with  &  glowing  enthusiasm  of 
humanity  dashed  forward,  cutting  through  everything,  and  regardless  of 
all  countervailing  considerations,  there  was  sufficient  moral  sympathy 
left,  even  in  the  hearts  of  shipowners,  to  admit  some  kindly  feeling 
towards  Samuel  PHmaoU ;  but  when  a  department  of  Government 
takes  up  a  question,  we  expect  that  there  will  he  freedom  from  passion, 
and,  from  their  ample  opportunities  of  knowledge,  that  there  will  be 
a  due  regard  to  all  those  elements  of  the  account  which  must  weigh 
in  the  final  settlement  of  the  controversy.  A  grcaj  flutter  of  feeling, 
and  a  great  cloud  of  prejudice,  are  hardly  qualifications  for  carefully 
adapting  means  to  ends.  If,  instead  of  casting  imputations  indis- 
criminately on  one  of  the  most  important  interests  in  the  realm,  and 
receiving  with  coldness,  if  not  with  suspicion,  the  suggestions  (let 
them  come  from  whom  they  might),  of  men  who  could  help  him  to 
pick  his  way  along  a  difficult  road,  Mr.  Chamberlain  hod  frankly 
taken  them  into  counsel,  and  invited  their  co-operation,  wc  should 
have  been  saved  much  irritation  in  the  solution  of  the  qnestion  at 
issue . 
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But  discarding  these  sccoud&r/  questions,  let  us  now  ooDsider  what 
are  the  caiisen  RUpposed  to  operate  most  sensibty  iu  swelling  the 
total  of  loss  of  life^at  sea.  Undoubtedly,  a  certain  percentage  o£ 
missing  ships  must  be  charged  with  deficient  stability,  arising  from 
pecnUarity  of  original  construction,  or  from  mismanagement  of  the 
water-bailaat  t&nks,  or  from  improper  distribution  of  the  eargo, 
causing  the  centre  of  gravity  to  he  too  high  for  safe  navigation  ia 
case  of  a  sudden  and  severe  squall.  Opinions  will  differ  in  regard 
to  the  importance  to  be  attaclicd  to  these  causes  in  accounting  for 
the  missing  ships,  and  i)erhape  it  moy  be  well  at  once  to  proceed  t» 
the  consideration  of  that  to  which  the  Board  of  Trade  attributcSj  not 
without  reason,  a  considerable  proportion  of  tliosc  losses — viz. : 

Ovtrioading. — It  is  generally  assumed  that  when  a  Tcsael  is  orer- 
loadcd  it  arises  from  the  greed  of  her  owner ;  hut  while  it  may  be 
'admitted  that  this  is  occasionally  true,  certainly  in  many  instances  it 
mnst  be  sot  down  to  the  ignorance  of  the  commander  or  other  super- 
visor of  the  lading,  who  dors  not  know  the  safe  point  at  which  to 
stop.  Owners  of  lengthened  experience  will  not,  for  the  little  extra, 
freight  earned,  expose  their  vessels  to  the  threshing  they  nndei^o  in 
a  gale  at  sea  when  more  than  properly  laden,  and  they  will  witness 
with  great  satisfaction  the  adoption  o^  rules  of  loading  which  will 
hinder  unscrupulous  competitors  from  trying  in  this  way  to  get  au 
advantage  over  them. 

Opinion  has  for  some  years  been  ripening  on  the  subject  of  a 
compulsory  load-line,  by  which  one  nniform  practice  may  he  enforced 
on  all  cargo-carrying  vessels,  and  one  fruitful  source  of  danger  cut 
off.  For  a  long  time  it  seemed  hopeless  to  expect  that  a  general 
rule  could  be  devised ;  but  more  than  three  years  ago  the  Board  of 
Trade  urged  that  the  task  should  he  attempted.  It  was  then  that  the 
Committee  of  Lloyd's  Register  began  to  take  (ho  evidence  of 
their  surveyors  and  of  shipowners  in  every  port  of  the  kingdom, 
respecting  the  practice  of  loading  adopted  by  the  most  reliable 
members  of  the  trade ;  and  their  experts  were  fairly  set  to  work  upon 
the  problem.  Besides  the  access  to  original  survey-reports  of  ships 
built  under  their  inspection,  which  they  had  in  their  office,  a  masa 
of  evidence  and  o^  more  or  less  matured  opinion  flowed  in  upoa 
them  from  every  quarter;  and  after  twelve  months*  labour,  they 
felt  themselves  in  a  position  lo  put  forth  a  proposed  rule,  which  was 
subjected  to  general  criticism;  and  after  every  opinion  entitled  to 
consideration  hod  been  duly  wcighetl,  the  tables  of  load-line  were 
flnnlly  issued  in  the  autumn  of  1882.  These  are  based  U|>ou  the 
principle  of  a  certain  percentage  of  surplus  buoyancy  being  required* 
varying  according  to  the  type  of  vessel;  and  a  rule  has  been  laid 
down  by  which  the  principle  may  be  uniformly  applied.  For  tho 
last  eighteen  months  shipowners  have  been  adopting  this  load-Uuc, 
though  nut  in  such  numbers  as  would  have  accepted  it,  if  the  Board 
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of  Trade  li&d  not  eacouragcd  the  expectation  that  they  would  esta- 
blish a  rule;  aud  thtiugU  the  Board  have  uot  fulfilled  this  expcctatiou, 
they  have  in  some  caties  actually  permitted  a  depth  of  loading  dU- 
tinctly  beyond  that  allowed  by  Lloyd's  tables. 

In  this  matter  the  conduct  of  the  Board  of  Trade  has  been  a. 
little  ditlicult  to  understand^  for  though  they  might  choose  to  regard 
with  caution  the  regulations  of  a  public  body  partly  under  the 
influence  of  shipownersj  yet  the  rule,  its  basis  and  its  modes  of 
application,  were  all  openly  stated,  so  that  the  Board's  experts  had  the 
opportunity  of  subjecting  it  to  the  severest  examination.  And  vhen 
Mr.  Chamberlain  was  publicly  advised  by  a  most  representative 
dcputatiou  of  the  stiipping  interest  to  issue  instructions  to  his  sur- 
veyors not  to  stop  vessels  loaded  to  the  Lloyd's  rule,  it  is  not  easy 
to  understand  his  uuwilliuguess:  such  instructions  could  have  bccu 
tentative,  and  in  case  of  need  revocalile;  but  they  would  have  caused 
large  numl>ers  of  vessels  during  the  past  two  winters  to  be  loaded  in 
accordance  with  thc«e  rules  and  he  would  have  secured  the  responsi- 
bility of  a  public  body  for  the  practice  of  private  members  of  tlio 
trade.  After  unsatisfactory  attempts  of  the  Board  to  propound  a 
BCttlcmcut  of  the  question,  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  at  last  taken  the 
wise  step  of  appointing  a  departmental  committee  to  investigate  it, 
and  though  the  committee  docs  uot  possess  in  its  composition  every 
dement  tlial  might  have  lieen  desired,  there  is  gooil  reason  to  expect 
that  nt  the  conclusion  of  their  labours  a  final  law  of  freeboard  will  be 
attained.  Its  application  will  not  be  difidcult,  and  its  enforcement 
can  be  prompt :  and  if  it  be  a  condition  of  loading  demanded  alike  of 
British  and  foreign  vessels  in  all  ports  to  which  British  authority 
citcnds,  no  interest  will  sufier,  and  one  important  clement  of  danger 
to  life  will  ho  successfully  eliminated. 

It  is  a  very  general  opinion  among  shipowners  that  if  a  wisely 
determined  rule  of  loading  is  strictly  uufureed,  and  the  existing 
powers  of  the  Board  of  Trade  are  exercised  by  those  in  whose  com- 
petency they  can  confide,  little  more  will  be  required  to  attain  the 
objects  defined  by  the  Merchant  Shipping  Bill.  Whether  the  Board 
be  constituted  as  at  present,  or  altogether  re-coostructcd,  as  many 
think  it  should  be,  tu  meet  the  necessities  of  modern  commerce  and 
especially  of  the  modern  mercantile  marine,  it  may  safely  be  aflirmcd 
that  no  legislature  will  confer  upon  it  the  very  large  power:",  coupled 
with  the  freedom  from  responsibility  sought  for  in  different  clauses 
of  the  prescul  Bill. 

The  past  administration  of  the  Board  Is  not  a  success,  though  the 
words  of  Burke  respecting  the  Board  of  Trade  of  bis  day  may  be  too 
Htrong  to  apply  to  it,  that "  even  where  they  had  uo  ill  intentions  (which 
was  sometimes  the  case),  trade  and  manufacture  suflered  iufiuitely  from 
their  injudicious  tampcriugs.'  In  this  very  Bill,  past  error  of  legis^lation 
hu  to  be  confessed ;    and  its  authors  are  responsible  for  tbc  measure 
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of  1880,  which,  though  enacted  with  the  best  intentions  towards  the 
sailors,  has  operated  entirely  in  favour  of  the  crimps.  The  sailor's 
frecdum  from  arrust  in  case  of  desertion  has  enahlcd  the  crimp  to 
retain  his  victim,  in  spite  of  all  the  jnstly  directed  efforts  of  the 
master  or  owner  of  the  ship.  This  lends  ua  to  a  subject  which  is 
considered  by  the  authura  of  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act  aa  one 
of  the  causes  of  danger  which  ought  to  be  removed — that  of  undrr- 
manning.  That  the  voluntary  act  of  insuflicieDtly  manning  his 
vessel  should  entail  upon  an  owner  all  the  consequences  of  its  bein 
pronounced  unseaworthy,  is  perfectly  fair ;  but  this  is  not  the 
which  has  most  frequently  to  be  considered,  A  commander  wh 
selects  his  crew  days  before  his  vessel  sails,  with  tho  greatest 
care,  and  signs  articles  with  them  at  the  Board  of  Trade  Office,*' 
^'ery  frequently  finds  that  they  do  not  appear  at  the  appointed  honr  of 
departure.  Formerly  search  would  have  been  made  for  them,  aided 
if  nccewary  by  the  police,  and  frequently  the  seamen  have  cxpresaed 
their  gratitude  to  the  commander  for  having  rescued  them  from  their 
evil  surroundings.  But  siuce  the  power  of  arrest  has  been  withdrawn, 
search  is  useless.  The  commander  must  now  accept  such  hands  as 
the  crimp  biiugs  down  upou  the  pier-head;  aud  when  at  sea,  and 
unable  to  rectify  the  error,  he  has  to  discover  what  qualifications  they 
possess,  and  whether  they  are  equal  to  the  duty  they  have  undertaken. 
Thus  the  Payment  of  Wages  Act,  1880,  has  not  conduced  to  the  safety 
of  life  and  property  at  sea;  and  in  the  words  of  the  able  letter  of 
the  Clyde  steamship  owners  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  "it  is  at  least  a. 
debatable  point  which  is  the  better — to  conduct  a  man  on  board  the 
ship  he  has  contracted  to  join,  and,  if  necessary  for  the  attainment  of 
that  end,  to  lock  him  up ;  or  to  leave  him  in  the  hands  of  crimps  and 
immoral  characters,  in  the  full  possession  of  liberty  to  break  as  many 
contract*  of  sen'ice  as  he  pleases," 

Nor  is  it  only  iu  the  home  ports  that  these  difliculties  are  ex- 
perienced. Vessels  visiting  the  porta  of  the  TJnited  States  rery 
frequently  lose  the  effective  crews  with  which  they  enter,  and  caa 
only  obtain  inferior  crews  when  they  leave,  so  completely  is  this 
matter  in  the  hands  of  the  crimps.  It  has  been  suggested  that  a 
Consular  Convention  should  be  sought ;  but  it  is  impos.siblc  to 
negociate  for  a  power  of  arrest  in  a  foreign  port  wliich  is  not 
possessed  at  home. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  this  is  a  more  common 
cauHe  of  undermanning  than  any  other  that  can  be  named ;  nnd  if 
the  Board  of  Trade  are  earnest  in  tiieir  desire  to  remedy  it,  they 
cannot  do  better  than  repeal  the  Act  of  1880,  which  in  an  evil  hour 
they  obtained. 

Perhaps  the  strength  of  a  ship's  crew  is  more  atFcctcd  by  the  state 
of  health  in  which  they  come  on  board  than  by  any  other  can»C| 
their  own  previous  misconduct  often  bringing  Be\'eral  of  them  uiion 
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the  sick  list.  And  vhen  we  take  into  account  tlie  far  g;rcater 
ho&lLtiincss  of  the  modern  forecastle  and  the  improTed  diet,  the 
large  number  uf  labour-saving  appliances  now  in  lue,  and  the  freedom 
from  work  at  the  pumps,  which  tn  the  old-fashioned  ships  was  nece^ary 
every  watch,  it  is  evident  that  a  scale  of  manning  which  was  in- 
■ntficieut  formerly  is  very  sufficient  now.  The  clause  in  the  Merchant 
Shipping  Bill  which  refers  to  tiiis  subject  is  far  too  vague  to  define 
the  unsee  worth  in  CSS  of  the  ship  ;  and  it  will  be  unsafe  to  leave  it  to 
*ach  local  court  to  fix  a  scale  of  manning  of  its  own. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  loss  of  life  at  sea  arises  from  a  cause 
over  which  the  owner  has  no  control — viz.,  collision  .*  and  instead 
of  the  heavy  penalty  for  this  class  of  disasters  being  laid  on  the 
owner,  it  is  a  fair  question  whether  the  officers  on  duty  might  not 
be  visited  more  severely  than  at  present.  It  is  matter  of  common 
experience  that  frequently  vessels  long  within  sight  of  each  other 
continue  on  their  course  without  any  change  until  danger  of  col- 
lision is  imminent.  Whether  a  much  sharper  deterrent,  in  the 
shape  of  pcrsoual  consequences  to  the  officers  in  charge,  would 
remedy  this  frequent  carelessness,  is  uncertain  ;  but  if  the  fear  of 
the  penalty  were  strongly  felt,  there  could  bo  little  difficulty  in 
most  cases  in  obviating  all  danger  of  collision. 

Bnt  the  question  which  seems  to  occupy  in  the  minds  of  the 
firamera  of  the  Merchant  Shipping  Bill  the  most  prominent  place  is 
that  of  over-insurance.  It  may  safely  be  affirmed  that,  in  the 
^  opinion  of  shipowners  generally,  over-insurance  exists  to  a  very 
^^tamall  extent  indeed ;  for  unless  there  is  direct  fraudulent  intent  the 
^^"  expense  of  the  extra  premium,  burdening  every  voyage  and  reducing 
I  the  credit  balance,  will  deter  most  managers  from  practising  it. 
I  That  owners  who,  as  a  rule,  somewhat  under-insure  will  occasionally 
I  find  that  by  ovcrsiglit  they  have  slightly  over-insured,  there  is  no 
L  doubt;  and  if  all  the  cases  of  excess  are  calculated,  and  all  those  of 
^^^fect  omitted,  it  will  be  easy  to  show  that  over-insurance  exists. 
^^If  all  ships  were  sent  to  sea  uninsured,  possibly  greater  precautions 
for  their  safety  would  be  taken  ;  though  there  are  shiirowncrs  who  for 
years  have  not  insured  but  whose  vessels  do  not  appear  to  have  had 
a  smaller  share  of  disaster. 

Whatever  effect  insurance  may  have  in  removing  anxiety,  and 
consequently  in  lessening  the  urgency  of  the  precautions  taken, 
certain  it  is  that  the  majority  of  owners  must  give  up  the  business 
if  they  give  up  intturing  their  risks.  But  is  there  an  increment  of 
lots  produced  by  over-insurance,  as  distinguishe*!  from  ordinary  and 
reasonable  insurance?  It  is  greatly  to  be  doubted;  and  if  a  measure 
'Cleaigned  to  limit  the  amount  becomes  law,  it  will  probably  he  found 
tliat  no  elFect  whatever  is  apparent  on  the  statistics  of  loss.  But 
can  any  reasonable  objection  be  taken  to  a  law  which  strictly  pro- 
hibits over-insurance?     Certainly  not,  provided  it  is  clearly  defined. 
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And  this  bnDgs  us  to  the  real  difficulty  of  tlie  question — Hoir  should 
iuBuranre  value  bo  defined  ?  A  cargu  of  nu^ar  U  shipped  in  Jara 
for  Europe,  and  insured  for  the  amount  of  its  prime  cost,  and  the 
policies  arc  lodged  with  the  bank  which  mokes  adraoccs  npon  it. 
But  during  the  horoewanl  voyage  sugar  falls  in  price  in  the  £uropean 
markets,  say  ,^3  per  ton ;  and  if  the  cai^  arrives  in  safety,  a  sctcto 
1ms  will  have  to  be  faced.  It  is  plainly  to  the  interest  of  the  owner 
of  the  cargo  that  he  should  be  paid  the  full  amount  of  his  outlay, 
which  he  can  only  get  in  case  the  ship  is  lost.  If  the  law  reducea 
the  insurance  value,  no  shipper  can  effectually  cover  bia  risk;  he  can 
never  obtain  a  real  indemnity. 

But  if  changes  of  value  thus  occur  in  articles  of  produce,  thta  is 
still  more  the  case  with  ships,  and  the  difficulty  of  defining  tbeir  vahie 
is  mnch  greater.  For  not  only  ia  their  value  affected  by  the  rise 
and  fall  uf  markets,  but  aa  the  value  of  a  factory  is  very  different  tf  it 
be  "  a  going  concern  "  from  what  it  would  be  if  it  be  cloaed  and 
put  up  for  sale,  so  the  ship  is  of  much  greater  value  to  her  owner  who 
knows  how  to  work  her  successfully  than  she  is  found  to  be  if  pat 
up  for  sale  by  auction. 

Further,  the  owner  who  purchases  a  ship  may  find  he  has  a  coiu 
aiderabic  sum  to  lay  out  upon  her  to  fit  her  for  sea.  The  outlay 
may  be  wise  or  unwise;  but  if  he  is  to  obtain  a  full  indemnity  in 
case  of  her  loss  at  sea,  he  must  insure  the  whole  that  he  has  spent, 
quite  irrespective  of  the  question  whether  she  would  fetch  the  amonnt 
in  the  market.  But  further,  a  ship  that  has  gone  on  her  voyag»i 
may  be  dismasted,  and  a  large  expenditure  may  be  incurred  fur  her' 
repair  in  a  foreign  port,  aod  the  money  will  only  be  ad^'anced  pro* 
vided  it  may  be  insured  wlisn  the  ship  goes  to  sea.  This  amount, 
added  to  previons  outlays,  will  exceefl  the  actual  vnlue  of  the  sbip, 
but  can  ic  be  forbidden  by  law  to  insure  it? 

Still,  if  the  definition  of  insurance  value  ia  made  sufficiently  wide 
to  cover  all  these  cases,  no  owner  need  complain  if  he  obtains  a  fhU^ 
indemnity ;  and  we  must  not  forget  that  in  this  vc  have  to  indodo 
the  risk  uf  nmning  down  other  ships,  which,  strange  to  say,  is  ex- 
cluded from  the  indemuity  contemplated  in  Mr.  Chamberlain's  Bill. 
But  with  so  many  points  fur  con:siderntion  there  will  of  necessity  be 
ceaseless  litigation,  unless  the  value  is  agreed  upon  beforehand, 
not  to  be  reopcaed  by  the  underwriter  in  case  of  lu»a.  Here  lies 
the  central  error  of  the  Merchant  Shipping  Bill  as  regards  its  in- 
surance clauses ;  and  against  this  the  Committee  of  Lloyd's  bare 
plainly  expressed  their  uptuiun.  And  the  opposition  of  the  ship- 
owners to  this  part  of  the  Bill  arises  from  their  perceiviug  that  it 
does  not  afford  that  iuderauity  for  loss  which  it  professc«,  and  offers 
to  an  unscrupulous  underwriter,  if  such  there  be,  a  thuusaud  chani 
of  evading  his  liability.  Moreover,  the  desire  to  remove  from 
plain  practical  sense  of  juries    simple  questions    of   fact   seems    to 
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indicate  a  disposition  to  incline  the  scale  strongly  against  the  in- 
terest of  sbipowiicrs.  But  they  will  never  consent  to  give  up  the 
legal  security  enjoyed  by  all  other  members  of  the  community. 
And  while  the  dream  of  trial  without  jury  may  please  the  minds 
of  lawyers  and  experts,  the  Legislature  will  never  be  so  unjust  as  to 
force  it  upon  those  who  claim  the  ancient  safeguards. 

If  the  insurance  law  needs  amendment   in   some   respects — and 
that  may  safely  be  admitted — let  it  by  all    means  be   revised  by 
practical  men,  who  will  know  how  far  it  is  necessary  to  go  in  order 
to  secure  a  real  contract  of  indemnity,  and  no  more.     It  is  the  lack 
of  practical  kuowlcdge  which  this  part  of  the  Bill  discloses  which 
haa  caused  the  great  outcry  against   it^  and  not  any  desire   on   the 
part  of  prudent  shipowners  to  provide  facilities  for  those  who  ore 
reckless.      It  must  never  be  forgotten  that  those  who  embark   their 
fortunes  at  sea   adopt  a  really  hazardous  investment ;  and  while  the 
law  guards  against  abuses  in  this  as  in  every  other  occupation,  it  must 
not   discourage  those   precautions   which  experience  teaches  to   be 
necessary,  or  it  will  drive  the  trade  out  of  the  hands  of  the  prudent 
into  the  hands  of  the  improtidcnt  and  careless.     Shipowners  as   a 
body  will  never  object  to  fair  limitations,  of  whatioever  kind,  which 
will  tend  to  guard  the  life  of  the  sailor  from  unnecessary  exposure 
to  peril ;  and  if  from  the  first   the  promoters  of  this  legislation  had 
taken  into  their  confidence  the  leading  and  reliable  mcmhcrs  of  the 
shipping  interest,  in  whom  all  their  brother  shiponiicni  could  confide, 
they  would   have  received  that  help  which  would  enable  them  justly 
and  accurately  to  adapt  their  measures  to  attain  the   end   in  view, 
without  eudaugeriug  interests  which  it  >»  their  bouudcn  duty  to  guanl. 
But  it  has  been  the  unfriendly  tone  and  attitude  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  towards  shipowucrs  for  many  years  past  which  has  hindered  the 
framing  of  suitable  measures,  and  has  brought  upon  the  Statute-book 
BO  many  which  have  proved  abortive,  and  have  required  very  shortly 
to  be  repealed.     Nor  have  we  much  hope  of  a  better  state  of  thing;} 
until  the  constitution  of  the  Board  undergoes  a  radical  reform.      It 
is  vain  to  solicit  the  confidence  of  the  public  for  a  body  whose 
mistakes   have  made   them  notorious  in   all   shipping   circles ;    and 
similar  mistakes  will  continue  to  be  made  until  a  real  Board  of  Trade, 
-with  members  conversant  with  shipping  business,  in  whom  the  whole 
trade  confides,  is  appointed,  not  to  register  the  opinions  and   pro- 
ceedings of  tiic  existing  official*,  but  to  take  responsible  control  of 
the  department,  and  to  manage  its  affairii  with  the  same  wisdom  and 
discretion  as  characteriM  the   governing  bodies  of  so  many  of  the 
joint-stock  uudurtakiugs.     The  State  may  continue  to  burden  and  to 
hamper  the  shipping  trade,  as  it  haa   so  often  done  before;  but  it 
vill  Lever  attain  its  ends  in  the   safe  conduct  of  maritime   alTaita 
until   it   frankly   accepts  the   counsel   and   assistance   of  those  who 
alone  understand   them.       It  is  the    plainly   expressed   opinion   of 
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many  shipowners,  that  it  is  the  laches  aod  miiUkes  of  Board  of 
Trade  officers  which  have  conduced  not  a  little  to  swell  tbe  sad  total 
of  disaster.  Had  they  been  better  adrised  when  to  interfere  and 
when  to  abstain,  had  they,  while  requiring  fittings  to  guard  apuust 
one  kind  of  danger,  been  duly  mindful  of  other  dangers  which,  as 
the  shipowner  knew,  must  equally  be  guarded  against,  they  would 
have  rendered  better  serrice  and  secured  the  confidence  uf  those 
who  now  only  regard  them  with  distrust 

A  tone  of  suspicion  seems  to  run  through  erery  line  of  the  present 
measure ;  aud  this  is  not  surprising,  when  we  read,  in  one  of  the 
commnDicatiotis  which  heralded  it,  of  "a  jury  possibly  prejudiced, 
and  a  judge  who  scarcely  knows  the  stem  of  a  ship  from  the  stern; 
of  evidence  of  which  money  can  procure  any  quantity  of  deciaiona ; 
which  have  done  more  to  drown  seamen  than  all  tbe  Acts  of  the 
Legislature  have  douc  to  save  them,"  "of  a  judge  who  knows  little 
and  a  jury  who  know  less,"  of  bad  rules  of  evidence,  of  "  the  ^uder* 
writer  who  has  a  special  interest  in  over- insurance,"  and  similar 
imputations  all  roiind. 

So  the  shipowner's  bona  fides  is  to  count  for  notliing;  he  must  be 
responsible  for  things  utterly  beyond  any  control  be  could  exorcise. 
L'nder  such  conditions  he  could  not  carry  on  his  business;  ho  docs 
not  possess  the  far-reaching  powers  for  which  the  Board  of  Trade 
gives  him  credit. 

The  endeavour  to  apply  to  him  the  provisions  of  the  Employers' 
Liability  Act  exhibits  the  same  spirit.  However  suitable  they  may  be 
for  employments  on  shore,  where  the  owner  can  have  access  to  his 
works  at  any  moment,  they  are  quite  unsuitable  for  ships  thousands 
of  miles  away  from  their  owners,  whose  position  ia  thus  essentially 
different  from  that  of  every  other  trader.  Indeed  the  Act  wonld 
seem  rather  to  operate  adversely  to  the  life  of  a  seaman  depend- 
ing for  hia  safety  so  largely  on  the  help  of  his  comrades,  who 
might  put  forth  less  effort  in  Itis  behalf  if  they  knew  that  a  claim 
could  be  made  on  the  owner  of  the  ship  in  case  of  his  death. 

Thia  excessive  burdctf  of  responsibility  cau  only  tend  to  drive  xnon 
who  have  anything  to  lose  from  the  trade. 

The  permanent  welfare  of  the  mercantile  marine  of  thia  country 
znust  ever  be  one  of  tbe  most  important  aims  of  its  governmeut ;  but 
this  can  never  be  secured  if  distrust  is  fostered  between  the  various 
sections  of  which  it  is  composed,  and  to  foster  distrust  is  the 
natural  tendency  of  such  agitation  as  the  present.  Severe,  how* 
ever,  as  the  conflict  h,  it  will  not  pass  away  without  leaving 
benefit  behind  it,  if  it  resulis  in  the  establishment  of  a  competent 
shipping  authority  at  the  Board  of  Trade,  equal  to  the  task  of  a 
reasonable,  friendly,  and  watchful  oversight  over  all  maritiuic  atfairs. 

GcOnOK    LlDOETT. 


CONTEMPORARY  LIFE  AND   THOUGHT 
IN  GERMANY. 


THE  last  few  moQtlis  of  Germao  foreign  policy  have  not  been  marked 
by  any  great  or  striking  event,  but  they  have  decidedly  tended 
lo  consolidate  the  peace  of  the  Continent.  The  Emperor  William's 
interview  with  the  Emperor  of  Austria  at  Ischt  (August  b),  the 
marked  dislinctiou  with  whieli  he  received  Count  Kaluocky's  visit, 
and  the  interview  of  the  Austrian  Minister  of  Foreign  Aflairs  with 
Prince  Bismarck  at  Salzburg  (Augnst  30),  have  proved  that  the 
Austro-Oerman  alliance  remains  the  leading  feature  of  the  European 
ailuation.  Thisi  alliance,  if  it  has  been  chiefly  Prince  Bismarcrk's 
work,  has  secured  ample  advantages  to  Austria.  She  has  obtained 
the  union  of  the  Servian,  Bulgarian,  and  'Corkish  railivays  witli 
her  own,  which  will  opeu  the  markets  of  the  Balkan  peoiusida  to 
bcr  industry ;  her  inHucuce  is  paramount  at  Belgrade,  whilst  that  of 
Kuflsia  in  Bulgaria  has  received  a  severe  check  from  the  latest  events 
in  that  country.  It  wa«  therefore  natural  that  Connt  Kalnocky 
should  take  an  early  opportunity  of  stating  in  the  Hungarian 
delegation  that  all  runiours  of  tbc  close  uuderstaudiug  with  Germany 
being  shaken  were  totally  devoid  of  foundation.  At  the  same  time. 
Prince  Bismarck  has  always  carefully  avoided  overstraining  the  Iww  ; 
he  was  ready  to  bnild  a  golden  bridge  for  Russia  when,  unable  to  resist 
the  turn  matters  had  taken  in  Bulgaria,  she  sought  for  a  reconcilia- 
tion which  was  scaled  by  the  interviews  of  Sl.de  Giers  with  Prince 
Bismarck  and  Count  Kalnocky,  It  has  further  been  confirmed  by  the 
njipointmcnt  of  I'rincc  Orlorl",  a  personal  friend  of  the  ChunccUor,  as 
iiussiau  Ambassador  at  the  Germau  Court,  and  the  removal  of  the 
fiusaian  troops  in  Poland,  which  had  given  rise  to  a  certain  uneasiness 
in  Germany.  It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  this  "  rapprochement*' 
between  Germany  and  Hnssiahas  not  the  slightest  tendency  to  weaken 
our  intimate  relations  viith  Austria.  Russia  has  simply  been  obliged 
to  make  the  necessary  sacritices  iu  order  to  come  out  uf  her  isolation, 
and  to  give  pledge  that  she  will  not  interfere  with  Austria's  legitimate 
influence  iu  the  Balkan  peninsula.  The  nucleus  of  the  Austro-German 
alliance  had  already  been  streogthcued  by  the  accession  of  Italy,  oud 
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has  DOW  received  additioual  force  from  the  visits  of  the  kings  of 
Koumauia  and  Scnia  to  Iwtb  Imperial  Courts ;  for  if  nothing  has  been 
fetiputated  in  writing,  it  is  neverthi^lcss  certain  that  a  rirtuat  uoder- 
etanding  has  been  arrived  at  with  the  Govemmenta  of  those  two  coun* 
trie*.  The  manceuvres  at  Hombnig,  where  around  the  vcneral>lc 
Emperor  were  assembled  the  Kings  of  Spain,  of  Scr\ia.  and  of  Saiony, 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  Dukes  of  Connaught  and  Cambridge,  the 
Grand  Dukes  of  Hease  and  Weimar,  and  many  other  illuatriouB  per- 
sonages, offered  a  proud  speetacle ;  and  from  thence  the  Emperor,  who 
in  h\*  eighty-seventh  year  had  gone  through  all  the  fati^^ucs  with 
astonishing  vir^our.  proceeded  to  Kudesheim  in  order  to  assist  amidst 
general  enthusiasm  at  the  inauguration  of  Schilling's  great  monument 
on  the  Niedcrwald,  designed  to  commemorate  the  viiriorics  of  1880-^1 
and  the  establishment  of  German  unity.  The  raitler)*  of  the  French 
press  at  the  pilgrimage  of  those  quasi- independent  kinglets  of  recent 
date,  who  as  vassals  of  the  empire  had  come  to  do  homage  to  their 
licgc  lord,  only  served  to  show  how  keenly  our  neighbours  resented 
the  succra:*  of  Prince  Bismarck's  policy  ;  and  the  wauton  insult  of  King 
Alfon«in  by  the  Parisian  population  on  his  visit  to  the  French  capital 
gave  fresh  opportunity  for  a  brilliant  counter-move  in  the  Spanish 
journey  of  the  Imperial  l*rince.  It  is  perfectly  conceivable  that  this 
visit,  during  which  the  Prince,  by  his  winning  personal  qualities,  suc- 
ceeded in  conquering  all  the  avmpathies  of  the  Spanish  nation,  dil 
not  contribute  to  improve  the  temper  of  French  public  opinion  ;  but 
if  this  imtation  is  manifesteti  by  the  war  waged  against  the  employ- 
ment of  German  clerk*!  and  workmen,  it  dcsen'cs  to  be  noted  that 
nevertheless  the  official  relations  of  both  Governments  have  remained 
friendly,  and  that  M.  Ferry  has  even  lately,  in  his  speech  on  the  Tonkin 
credit,  frankly  acknowledged  the  perfectly  loyaJ  character  of  the 
German  policy  towards  France. 

\Vc  an.-  sorry  not  to  be  able  to  consider  as  an  equal  success  the 
visit  of  the  Imperial  Prince  to  Rome.  Although,  itjis-in-coiip,  llic 
Government  press  tried  to  represent  that  journey  as  nothing  more  than 
a  visit  to  the  King  of  Italy,  in  the  course  of  which  the  Prince  could  not 
well  avoid  paying  his  respects  to  the  Pope,  it  is  evident  that  this 
was  a  mere  pretext.  The  Crown  Prince  had  been  several  times  id 
Italy;  he  had  seen  King  Humbert,  besides,  in  the  course  of  last 
summer  at  Monza;  and  no  duty  of  iuternattonal  courtesy  obliged  him. 
on  his  return  from  Madrid,  to  make  the  long  dAonr  by  Rome- 
lie  would  not  have  gone  there  unless  his  intention  had  bcvn  to  sec 
the  Pope,  and  therefore  from  the  beginning  the  whole  interest  of  the 
journey  centred  in  the  interview  at  the  Vatican,  aud  not  in  the  stay 
at  the  Quirinal.  however  hrilliant  the  reivption  rai^ht  be  whicli 
the  Italian  Court  and  Government,  as  well  as  the  popnlarion  of  the  Eter- 
nal City,  gave  to  the  heir-apparent  of  the  German  Crown.  In  order  to 
make  that  interriew  possible  a  comedy  of  etiquette  and  ceremonial  wsa 
deemed  necessary— a  sort  of  quarantine,  as  John  Lcmoinne  said,  throngh 
which  the  Prince  had  to  pass  in  order  to  present  hiroself.didinfccted  from 
all  Italian  taint,  before  the  Holy  Father.  Hewas  lodged  in  the  Palaxino.s 
newly  erected  side-budding  of  the  Uuirinal,  which  is  conaidcrvd  not  to  be 
comprised  in  the  excommunication  pronouuced  by  Pio  Nono  over  the 
palace;  the  Prussian  MiutiUcr  announced   the  intention  of  the  Vritii-c 
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visit  the  Pope,  to  the  Secretary  of  State  ;  Cardinal  Jacobiui  called  at 
ihc    Prussian    legation,   feigning   to  believe  that  tlie  Prince  resided 
there  ;  and  the  next  day  the  Prince  started  for  the  Vatican  from  the 
enabassy  in  hired  coaches  with  servants  in  plain  clothe*. 

Now,  we  perfectly  admit  that  the  Prince  could  not  enter  the  Cor- 
tilc  San  Daniaao  in  State  carriages  of  the  Italian  Court,  and  that  all 
tbeic  precautions,  little  as  they  must  have  been  to  the  taste  of  his 
royal  hosts,  m/iy  have  Iwcn  unavoidable  if  the  visit  was  to  take  place; 
but  what  we  ask  is,  was  this  comedy  worth  the  trouble? — had  the 
visit  a  corresponding  substantial  result? 

Of  course  the  mere  fact  of  an  interview  between  two  such  august 

rsonages  will  always  have  a  certain  importance,*  nor  need  it  be  said 
that  the  reception  of  the  Prince  was  marked  by  all  the  distinction  due 
to  his  high  rank,  and  that  he  observed  towards  the  Pope  the  digni- 
fied and  yet  winning  courtesy  of  which  he  is  a  master.  But  although 
little  trustworthy  information  has  transpired  about  what  passed 
in  the  Pope's  closet,  ivc  shall  hardly  go  wrong  in  believing  that 
the  conversation  had  rather  an  academical  than  a  practical  character. 
We  are  perfectly  anre  that  there  was  no  qneatinn  of  a  reconciliation 
between  the  Quirinal  and  the  Vatican,  nor  of  an  internationni  con- 
servative league,  for  which,  as  some  clerical  papers  pretended,  the  Prince 

ked  tho   Pope's  support.      Leo   Xlll.  ouly   slightly  touched    on 

c  precarious  situation  of  the  Papacy,  excusing  himself  for  not 
eing  able  to  give  a  better  reception  to  his  illustrious  visitor,  and  the 
Prince  acknowledging  that  this  was  a  subject  that  might  occupy  the 
general  politics  of  the  future.  The  ecclesiastical  conflict  was  of  course 
the  subject  of  a  certain  exchange  of  views  and  observations ;  but  the 
conversation  on  that  topic  must  certainly  have  been  of  a  general 
character,  for  it  was  impossible  that  the  Prince  should  have  been 
charged  to  negociatc  the  settlement  of  any  definite  question,  and 
therefore  be  could  mcn^ly  listen  when  the  Pope  cxplaiued  bis  gricvancca 
Bud  his  dispusitions  regarding  the  religious  pacification  in  Prussia,  and 
nre  Leo  XIIL  of  the  readiness  of  the  German  Government  to  do 
all  in  its  power  in  order  to  come  to  an  arrangement  satisfactory  both  to 
the  State  and  the  Church.  Unt  it  need  hardly  be  said  that  by  such 
polite  generalities  no  definite  progress  can  be  made  towards  a  settlement 
of  the  pending  questions ;  on  the  contrary,  the  uegociations  are  com- 
pletely at  a  deadlock,  and  the  ecclesiastical  conflict  remains  the  great 
stumbling  block  of  the  domestic  situation. 

1 1  will  be  recollected  that  the  law  of  J  uly ,  1 883,  abolished  the  obliga- 
tion of  notifying  the  appointment  of  revocable  ecclesiastics,  whilst 
maintaining  it  for  definite  appointments;  but  the  provisions  of  the 
May  laws  for  the  education  of  the  clergy  remained  in  force,  and 
most  of  the  younger  ecclesiastics  having  been  trained  in  foreign  semi- 
naries, there  were  very  few  auxiliary  priests  wIk)  satisfied  those  educa- 
tional conditions.  It  was  therefore  necessary  that  the  candidates  should 
be  exceptionally  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  fulfilling  those  require- 

enta     The  Government  was  williug  to  do  this,  and  the  Minister  of 
blic  Worship  addressed  a  circular  to  that  eflect  to  the  bishops,  who, 

*  A  ramarkalilc  ooas«^n«BDe  of  tlic  visit  was  tho  cbftoge  in  the  ottitudv  of  the  French 
lovtmntcDt  in  iu  ccclouAfticol  polic-j*.  MM.  Kerry  and  Spuller  »eeiiig  tlint  under  tlieie 
it  would  not  Iw  wtM  U>  {)iui>i  thing*  to  tba  actrerae. 
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howerer,  decliucil  to  eutcr  into  &ay  communication  oa  the  salgec^ 

and   after    having    discussed    the    questioQ  in    s    secret   meeting  at 

Mayeocc,  refem:^   it  to  tiie  decision  of  the  Pope.    To  reAua  any 

coDccssioQ  in  this  instaocc,  where  the  questioD  wu  that  of  the  remonl 

of  the  most  tttriagcat   rcquireiueuts   in    the  spiritual  durge,  would 

have   been   wanton    stuM>uruuL-si(,  and    xhe  Cnria,  oolhwiihataiidiBg 

ita  tio»  jtoet^uiHUS  in  principled,  is  very  skilfnl  in  dcriaing  eaiicJienU. 

Therefore,  nhiUt  protesting  against  uioee  reqniiciDeiitB  vkuifa  woe 

to  be  dispensed  with,  the  Pope  allowed  that  for  ooce,  excepdoDiUy,  the 

lists  of  the  auxiliary  priests  might  be  collected  in  the  diooeaes,Bad  then 

presented  bj  the  Bishop  of  Culm,  as  the  senior  of  the  Pnastan  biahi^ 

If  the  Uovcrnmout  celebrated  this  oooecasion  as  a  considenibte  nctocy, 

it  might  be  acknowledged  that  it  has  become  Terr  modest,  for  the 

whole  qoestioa  was  a  meara  fomality.     The  great  ddScaltr  fcmahia — 

muoely.  bf  whom  the  auxiUarr  priests  are  to  be  sppoiated  in  thoae 

dioceses  the  bishops  of  which  hare  beea  deposed,  it  beinff  imposBtUe 

that  the  Bishop  of  Culm  should  exercise  rights  whidicanonically  bdoBg 

to  the  Archbishops  of  Cologne  and  Posen.     The  Gorenuaest.  ihaefoBC, 

firmly  resolved  not  to  re-«dmit  those  dignitaries  to  the  rxccci«^  ti 

TmrlffBaifftVfTal  fnnctions,  insists  that  the  Pope  ahooM  ofatice  thea  to 

i«sign>  whilst  it  has  shown  a  ooBciJiatory  sfiat  by  graatiag  s  free 

pudon  to  the  deposed  Bishop  of  limbnrg  and  Mvnster,  actd  by 

lerokii^  the  stoppi^  of  the  ecdesiasfcical  aslarirs  in  afi  the  £acesas 

except  Cologne  aad  Poaen.     It  may  at  first  sight  appear  strange  that 

the  Coha  deranrs  to  this  request,  for  petaoDal  fcsands  have  eftr 

beeoof  sdmU  account  ID  iupobcy,  and  It  has  nerer  besilstBd  to  Mcriiee 

9K»  fiuthful  serranti  when  it  was  deemed  ■eeaasaiy  la  the  inlefHli 

cf  the  Chnrclv     Thoa,  even  Drosle-Tischaiag»  Axchbiahopof  CWb^gaa^ 

thefixcMoat  rhampiiw  <^  I'ltranontaDe  interests,  was  obliged  id  aeeept 

a  eowdtjtitor  when  an  oodersFtanding  with  Gr^goc^  XYI  was  arxired  at 

after  the  secession  of  frederic  Wiilnm  IV.  IClWiitm,  the  Coriswas 

ooovinced  thsl  Ihoae  two  pielatca  were  the  only  imfedoBeat  in  the  w^ 

of  s  satisfaetacy  aettlan«ot,  they  would  be  sikcd  to  mtke  xhe 

aacnfic<e;«»dif  it  nfBaestodoth»»itmusi  be  far; 

itis  pcxfisetlyiuideffttoodat  the  Vaticaa  that  Fziace 

to  n-CBtsfati«h  the  exterior  fraaie  of  the  hiesaichi,  hat  to  ai^oata  mi 

rrf~T^rTT'""^*'' *-*-- *^-i  — ..-.r r*i i^ — ^ — ^ 

la  Mtfcing  the  coattict  thas  to  disapprar  in  ila  awat  gaUntp 
fcataraa,  he  hopes  to  penaade  the  Cathobe  ] 
Owsiai  has  dooe  eremhing  to  meet  their 
that  if  peace  m  aot  ulahliahwl  tts  frah  Ises  aoldr  with  the 
Oeatre  patty.  Ta  thia  way  he  bopci  la  veskca  the'  pDwen  af 
ParliaBflQtarr  party  wiieh  has  aaeceasfntty  wilhatuud  hiB.  aad  m.  the 
aasaetiiBe  to  keep  the  detgy  at  the  mtfcyaf  the  QmaiaaiiL  Batit 
k  cvideatly  not  far  the  iatervt  of  Ttir  farii  in  hrl|  ihi  rhiiel«ie 
briqgBf  afaoat  sueh  a  rasalt;   theiafara  it  tngas  a  derf  asr  to  the 

the  two  Arehbtihopi,  aalesa  gitat  cOBBBaoas  ahe^d  ba 
Pie  Ilia  ae  to  tha  lAaty  of  the  Ckvch  iiepii  ling  the 
the  fdnration  of  the  wgy,  aad  eqaally  icfaaes  to  adiait  the 
of  wNiAcabaD  far  the  deflate  appdiat: 

rtii  f  girialhiM  til  ^leiniiMiiiliii  a  liiiiMsiliili.lThi^Ti  the 
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Government  have  made  considerable  concessions.  The  Bishops  of 
Limhur^  and  MUnstcr  were  deposed  because  they  refused  to  submit 
to  the  May  laws ;  they  have  uot  acknowledged  that  iu  doing  so  they 
vere  wrong,  nor  have  they  protuitied  to  obey  those  lairs  in  future,  yet 
they  have  received  a  free  pardon,  and  have  re-entered  their  dioceses  ia 
triumph,  thus  demonstrating  that  by  persevering  iu  its  resistance  to  the 
State  the  Church  will  iu  the  long  run  prevnil.  Nevertheless  the 
Catholics  ore  not  satisAcd;  the  Curia,  while  yielding  nothing,  accepts 
every  concession  simply  as  an  iustalraeut  of  a  debt,  and  the  Centre 
party  declare  that  they  will  never  desist  from  their  demand  of  a 
thorough  revision  of  the  vcclestostical'  legislation  imd  of  a  full  redress 
of  their  grievances.  The  leaders  of  the  party  at  the  beginning  of 
the  session  brought  in  a  motion  to  re-establish  the  abolished  Articles 
<ir>,  16  and  I  ^)  of  the  Constitution,  which  granted  autonomy  to  religious 
communities.  They  put  off  the  debate  on  account  of  the  Crown 
Prince's  journey,  the  result  of  which  they  wanted  to  see,  but  again 
brought  itforwani  as  soon  as  they  were  satisfied  that  do  understaniling 
had  been  reached  by  that  visit ;  and  although  they  were  beaten,  the 
epirit  of  bitterness  in  which  that  debate  and  the  subsequent  discussions 
on  the  budget  of  the  Catholic  clcrjjy  were  couductcd,  showed  how  far 
vc  are  as  yet  from  any   settlcnieut.     The  moat  remarkable  speech 

Ewas  periiaps  tliat  of  the  progressist  leader.  Dr.  Haenel,  who  frankly 
avowed  that  he  had  been  a  warm  partisan  of  the  May  laws,  but  that 
the  Uovemmcnt  itself  hftving  broken  through  them,  the  whole  system 
ought  to  be  abandoned  and  give  place  to  different  and  comprchcusivc 
-legislative  mcoaurcs,  ensuring  the  rights  of  t]ie  State  as  well  as  the 
liberty  of  the  reUi»iou8  communities.  But  although  it  is  perfectly 
dear  how  impossible  it  must  be  to  persevere  in  the  present  beaten 
track,  wc  have  little  hope  that  this  will  be  admitted  by  the  Chancellor, 
Aud  thns  the  piecemeal  legislation  and  the  bartering  will  go  on, 
vbilst  the  opposition  of  the  Centre  party  remains  unbroken^  and  it 
holds  the  tongue  of  the  balance  of  parties  in  all  other  questions. 

This  will  be  seen  in  the  fate  of  the  Bill  by  which  the  Government 
proposes  to  readjust  direct  tuxution  iu   favour  of  the  poor.     Prince 
Bismarck's    original  scheme  was  to    bavu  only   one   direct  tax,   the 
income*tax  on  incomes  from   £300   upwards,  and  to  raise  the  bulk 
of  the  revenue  by  indirect  taxation.     Against  this  plan  the  House 
of  Deputies  protested  last  year,  because  its  executiou   would  have 
overthrown  the  whole  system  of  taxation  in  Prussia :  it  only  granted 
^exemption  from  taxation  for  incomes  below  £15,  and  certain  rcduc- 
?4Jons  to  the  classes  next  above  that  minimum,  and  adopted  a  series 
•ei  resolutions  for  the  reform  of  personal  direct  taxation.    The  pre- 
sent Bill  proposes  to  exempt  all  incomes  below  £60,  and  to  reduce  the 
tax  on  all  incomes  which  do  not  amount  to  £150  ;  the  impost  begin- 
ning at  1  and  gradually  rising  to  3  percent  at  which  point  it  is  to  remain 
■etationaryi  In  order  to  supply  the  Iobs  thus  caused  to  the  revenue,  a  duty 
to  he  imposed  on  the  intercut  of  securities,  lieginuing  at  1^  per  cent, 
on  incomes  of  £30,  and  increasing  to  t  per  cent,  on  incomes  of  more  than 
£600.     The  main  features  of  these  proposals  appear  to  be  rational,  and 
it  ii  only  to  be  regretted  that  the  Government  is  unwilling  to  yield  in 
itwo  important  points.     It  is  perfectly  certain  that  the  income-tax 
ould  yield  a  much  larger  revenue  if  the  taxpayers  were  obliged  ^ 
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declare  their  incomes  tliciiisclvcs,  instead  of  being  asses50»l  bv  mn 
commiasious,  as  at  present ;  and  it  is  equally  certain  that  the  uew 
on  tho  interest  of  securities  will  yield  much  more  than  the  los» 
caused  by  the  exemption  and  the  reduction  on  the  lower  incomes. 
The  majority  are  unwilling  to  leave  this  surplus  in  the  hand  of  the 
Government;  they  want  the  Knglish  system  of  delermininj;  the  rate 
of  the  impost  from  year  to  year ;  but  this  is  considered  by  the  ministry 
to  savour  too  mnch  of  parliamentary  nilc.  Besides,  there  ii  a  diffi- 
culty in  the  counexion  between  imperial  and  local  taxes :  the  latter 
arc  raised  in  form  of  additional  payments  to  the  first,  and  it  is  asserted 
that  if  the  lower  classes  were  to  l>e  exempted  from  the  State  incomG- 
tax,  it  would  be  impossible  to  do  as  much  for  local  taxes,  since  in 
the  smalltT  towns  and  in  the  country  the  wealthier  inhabitants  are 
too  few  to  bear  the  whole  weight  of  taxation.  Finally,  this  economic 
question  is  connecti^d  witli  the  suffrage,  which  is  determined  by  the 
amonnt  of  taxes  paid  by  the  members  of  each  class^  the  Liberal  par^ 
insisting  that  those  who  in  future  will  be  exempt  from  income-tax 
should  not  be  deprived  of  their  votes. 

The  fate  of  the  Bill  is  therefore  still  doubtful,  and  will  mainly  depend 
on  the  vote  of  the  Centre  party.  Still  more  will  this  be  the  case  with 
the  Bill  on  working  men's  insurance  against  aecidents,  which  is  to  be 
discussed  in  the  next  Session  of  the  Reichstag,  and  the  principles  of 
which,  as  the  North  German  Gazette  has  taken  care  to  inform  us, 
are  entirely  the  conception  of  Prince  Bismarck.  Now,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  for  once  the  Chancellor  has  deigned  to  prolit  by  the  criti- 
cism of  his  opponents  :«the  plan  is  simpler,  and  at  the  same  time  far 
bolder,  than  in  the  earlier  drafts,  and  it  has  been  received  in  a  friendly 
spirit  by  the  unprejudiced  organs  of  public  opinion.  There  is  no  longer 
any  question  of  creating  a  vast  bureaucratic  organization  spreading  over 
the  whole  empire,  the  State  subvention  is  abandoned,  the  workmen 
are  no  longer  to  be  forced  to  contribute  to  the  insurance  fund,  and  last 
year's  plan  of  forming  associations  based  on  the  degree  of  danger  to 
which  the  labourers  are  exposed  is  given  up,  because  the  fccUng  of 
liability  to  similar  dangers  can  uever  create  a  communitv  of  interest. 
In  order  to  render  all  manufacturers  and  mine-owners  liable  for  any 
accident  that  occurs  in  their  own  line  of  business,  the  present  Bill 
proposes  to  form  professional  associations  in  the  following  way  : — 
Every  person  who  comes  under  this  Act  is  bound  to  make  a  statement 
to  the  local  authorities  as  to  the  branch  of  business  in  which  he 
is  engaged  and  the  average  numlwr  of  men  he  employs.  These 
returns  are  to  be  snbmittcd  to  the  Imperial  Assurance  Board,  the 
functions  of  which  arc  rather  of  a  controlling  than  an  administrative 
character.  The  masters  in  every  branch  of  industn*  are  then 
to  apply  for  license  to  form  an  association,  which  will  be  granted, 
unless  it  is  found  that  the  number  of  persons  concerned  is  too 
small.  A  meeting  of  these  masters  will  be  called,  at  which  a 
member  of  the  Board  is  to  be  present,  and  in  which  each  master 
will  have  a  number  of  votes  corresponding  to  the  number  of  men  he 
employs.  The  meeting  will  elect  an  acting  committee,  representing 
the  association,  and  enjoying  corporate  rights  with  considerable  freedom 
of  action,  subject  only  to  the  superintendence  of  the  Imperial  Board. 
If  the  masters  do  not  apply  for  tlie  license,  the  Board  is  entitled  to 
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compel  them  to  perform  the  duties  imposed  hy  the  law.  In  a  similar 
MTay  it  18  proposed  to  organize  the  workmen;  they  are  to  be  represented 
in  each  branch  by  from  nine  to  eighteen  delegates,  who  form  the 
Labourers'  Committee.  This  committee  is  bound  to  send  a  member, 
when  an  accident  has  happened,  to  assist  thu  police  in  invciitigat- 
ing  its  cause,  and  to  nominate  two  uf  the  Court  of  Vive,  who  assess 
the  compensation  due  to  the  injured ;  two  others  will  represent  the 
masters,  and  the  president,  who  has  the  costing  vote,  wilt  be  appointed 
by  the  local  administrative  authorities.  An  appeal  from  this  Court 
may  be  made  to  the  Central  Board,  which  is  to  consist  of  a  pre- 
sident and  at  least  two  other  members,  nominated  for  life  by  the 
Emperor;  of  four  members  of  the  l-'ederal  Council,  appointed  by  that 
body  for  a  term  of  four  years;  and  of  four  representatives  of  the  asso- 
ciations, two  of  whom  will  be  elected  by  the  masters  and  two  by  the 
men. 

The  plan  is,  as  we  said  befor^t  simpler  than  that  of  last  year,  yet  it 
irould  be  premature  to  decide,  from  the  mere  outlines  which  have  been 
published,  whether  it  can  be  made  to  work.  The  first  question  that 
arises  is,  whether  even  this  machinery  is  not  too  complicated  for  its 
aim — namely,  to  make  all  masters  effectually  liable  for  any  accident 
that  occurs  in  their  line  of  business,  and  to  remedy  the  grievances  of 
the  working  men,  who  complain  that  they  arc  baffled  by  the  vexa- 
tious delay  and  litigation  of  private  insurance  companies.  When  it  was 
proposed  last  year  to  form  the  associations  on  the  principle  of 
similar  risk,  it  was  calculated  that  every  association  would  on  an 
average  have  to  decide  three  or  four  cases  annually:  will  it  be 
differtmt  with  the  present  professional  associations,  and  is  it  advis- 
able to  form  snch  a  vast  apparatus  for  so  little  work?  Each  asso- 
ciation is  to  embrace  all  the  masters  and  workmen  of  every  branch 
of  industry  in  the  whole  empire  ;  and  as  it  is  obviously  impossible  to 
direct  their  business  from  one  centre,  it  will  be  necessary  to  form 
local  sections,  which  will  in  fact  transact  the  real  business ;  so  that  the 
associations  themaclvcs  will  lead  a  rather  shadowy  life,  and  realixe 
only  in  a  small  degree  the  community  of  interests  on  which  they  arc  to 
be  based — unless,  when  they  are  formed,  they  undertake  other  business 
alsa  This  may  be  the  intention  of  the  Chancellor,  who  aims  at 
nothing  less  than  the  organization  of  the  whole  industry  of  Germany, 
and  probably  thinks  that  if  he  succeeds  in  establishing  it  at  present  for 
a  special  purpose,  it  will  lead  to  far  more  important  consequences,  and 
form  a  firm  basis  for  the  wide  social  projects  which  he  contemplates. 
Hut  in  order  to  succeed  in  the  present  case,  it  will  be  necessary  that  the 
Bill,  of  which  the  mere  outlines  have  been  published,  should  supply 
practical  means  of  execution  in  all  the  details,  and  it  is  very  uncertain 
what  position  the  different  parties  of  the  Reichstag  will  a^umc  in  this 
respect.  It  is  in  particular  doubtful  whether  the  Centre  party  will 
support  the  Bill ;  for  although  several  leading  Catholics  have  always 
advocated  the  principle  of  granting  to  the  trade  associations  corporate 
rights  and  a  large  amount  of  freedom,  it  need  scarcely  be  said  that  this 
does  not  commit  the  party  to  supporting  this  Bill  in  its  present  shape. 
In  this  respect  it  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  at  the  general  Catholic 
meeting  at  Dusaeldorf  Dr.  Windthorst  successfully  opposed  the 
juseaibly's  adhesion  to  certain  prmciplca  of  social  politics  laid  down  by 
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Catholic  poUtioians  at  a  former  meeting  at  Haid.  The  eUrewd  It 
of  the  party  clearly  discerned  the  importance  of  keepiug  hin  fai 
free,  80  that  be  might  decide  according  to  circumstaiicea.  The  Centio 
party,  moreover,  having  always  advocated  federal  principle*,  ^« 
creatiou  of  a  new  Imperial  boards  and  the  extension  of  the  profc;ision*l 
associations  over  the  whole  of  the  empire,  may  be  too  ceritraJist  for  it» 
taatc;  it  was  different  with  the  Bill  on  insurance  against  sicknesH,  for 
the  public  intervention  it  sanctioned  is  exercised  by  local  authorities, 
and  it  only  made  obligatory  raeasnres  which  existed  already  in  many 
manufacturing  districts.  On  the  other  side,  the  LiberaU  will  not 
look  favourably  upon  the  suppression  of  all  the  private  asRUimncc 
companies,  or  upou  tlie  compulsory  character  of  the  association*.  It  hat 
not  remained  unnoticed  by  them  that  M.  Leon  Say,  in  his  second  lecture 
on  the  social  question,  has  subjected  Prince  Biamarck's  *'  eyclopcan 
projects'*  to  a  very  severe  criticism,  and  prophesied  a  signal  failure 
for  them.     Thus  the  fate  of  the  Bill  iif  still  very  much  in  the  dark. 

A  word  remains  to  be  said  of  a  former  parliamentary  leader  whohaa 
disappeared  from  the  political  stage — Dr.  Edward  Laskcr,  who,  after 
a  jourucy  through  the  United  States,  met  witb  a  Rudden  death  at  New 
York  (January  5).  If  that  death  bad  taken  place  ten  years  earlier, 
when  Laakcr  stood  at  the  zenith  of  hi?  influence,  the  question 
would  have  been  eagerly  discussed,  what  eilcct  the  event  would 
hare  on  internal  German  policy.  At  present,  when  this  inllu- 
cnco  had  almost  entirely  ceased,  an  obituary  reviewing  his  former 
position,  his  merits  and  defects,  is  all  that  follows  the  sad  message 
from  the  Far  West.  Lasker  combined  great  gifts  with  indefatigable 
energy,  fearless  uprightness,  aud  siugiUar  parity  in  his  aims;  and  if  he 
was  not  a  great  orator,  he  was  certainly  one  of  the  best  of  debaters.  Yet 
he  was  not  a  statesman  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  because  he  wai 
too  much  of  a  Liberal  ideologue.  A  consequence  of  this  was  his  belief 
that  Liberalism,  if  placed  in  the  service  of  Prince  Bismarck,  would 
hecome  the  lasting  basis  of  the  Chancellor's  policy ;  he  did  not  pcreeire 
tbat  that  statesman  accepts  the  services  of  auy  party  so  long  only  aa  be 
can  use  it  for  his  aims,  and  shoves  it  aside  when  it  has  done  its 
work  for  him.  So  long  as  the  support  of  the  Liberal  party  was 
necessary  for  the  foundation  of  German  unity,  and  the  subscqu^ot 
unitarian  legiBlation,  its  services  were  gladly  accepted,  and  it  appeared 
to  be  the  Government  uartv  ;  when  the  Chancellor  seemed  to  turn  to  the 
Conservative  side,  Lasker  believed  it  would  still  he  possible  to  nail  him 
to  the  Liberal  colours  by  making  proper  concessions ;  but  by  this 
policy  of  compromise  he  only  compromised  his  party  aud  its  priuciples, 
and  the  result  was  tbat  the  National  Libpral  party  dwindled  away,  was 
split  up  into  fractions,  and  to-day  is  powerless.  Dut  if  Laskcr's  death 
leaves  no  void  in  German  politics,  bis  memory  will  remain  in  bouour 
as  that  of  a  man  of  great  parts  aud  unblemished  integrity,  although 
his  friends  certainly  passed  the  proper  limits  in  the  panegyrics  pro- 
nounced at  his  funeral.* 

*  Lasker'a  detuli  h»»  odled  forth  a  curious  epiloguo  im  FriQoa  Bitmsndt'i  Mfnia]  t» 
tnnimit  to  the  Reichstags  resotntioo  poasad  by  the  Aowriean  Houw  of  B«|w«8eotativ«» 
in  bofioor  of  Luk«r,  itnd  forwmnle<l  to  the  Forein  Office  bjr  the  .A.martou>  Mlalitar. 
On  th«  motioti  of  a  imther  ofaKun  membor  fnun  Tcxaa,  Mr.  OohUtm,  Ihftt  uaetnUy 
had  exprcttNd  iti  deep  regret  «t  the  <1mUi  of  the  eminont  Oemuui  stateuaui,  vbo  bjr 
hii  "  Bnu  aad  oonitont  expooitimof,  asd  dcvoUoa  to,  free  and  hlieral  idea*,  materiafij 
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If  internal  politics  present  a  rather  barren  Rsi>cct,  Germany  can 
at  least  in  another  domain  traast  of  an  event  of  which  abo  may  well 
be  proud  ;  1  immn  the  fourth  ceuteaniat  anniTersary  of  Luther's  birth. 
The  centennial  ccluliration  of  Schiller's  birthday  (N^ovomber  10,  1859) 
was  very  remarkable,  and  in  one  respect  had  an  a<lvantagc — namely, 
that  the  whole  nation,  without  distinction  of  religious  tCDcts,  was  able 
to  join  in  it.  But  if  the  festive  commemoratioa  of  what  the  world 
owes  to  Luther  was  of  cauree  confineil  to  the  Protestant  commnni- 
ties,  the  enthnaiasm  which  pervaded  them  was  so  much  deeper, 
and  corresponded  with  the  greatnesH  of  the  man.  Schiller'a  poems  and 
tragedies  have  become  a  lasting  oommou  property  of  the  nation ; 
bnt  in  fact  their  enjoyment  is  confined  to  the  minority  of  the  higher 
classes,  whilst  the  importance  of  Luther's  work  is  the  same  for  the 
simplest  workman  as  for  the  nobleman  or  the  philosopher. 

This  iaii>ortanGc  is  certainly  not  confined  to  Germany:  Luther  was 
anniversaJ  .man.  His  was  one  of  thoso  powerful  natures  which  not 
only  possess  an  extraordinary  raeasui-c  of  mental  endowments,  bat 
consecrate  and  ciialt  those  endowments  by  an  iullcxible  Caergy.  by 
depth  of  spiritual  feeling,  and  by  the  utter  uiiseltishness  with  which  he 
made  his  great  gifts  snb^ervienttn  a  grand  moral  idea,  to  the  dignity 
of  an  apostle  of  mankind.  Tne  Rsformation  tirst  became  a  power 
when  the  matured  but  tardily  awakened  movement  concentrated  all  its 
energies  in  the  pursuu  of  tbia  creative  geuius;  without  htm  the  Reforma- 
tion is  iucuuceivablc,  in  him  it  became  pcrsuuilit:d,  and  Iiowmer 
readily  we  may  acknowledge  the  services  of  his  fellow-labourers,  utill  in 
all  critical  moments  Luther  rests  upon  himself  atone — he  remains  t^M 
Hoibrmcr.  A  new  era  in  the  history  of  the  Christian  Church  began 
when  he  rediscovered  the  conditiun  of  salvation  in  the  justifying  power 
of  faith  in  the  grace  of  God  as  manifested  in  the  person  of  Christ,  and 
proclaimed  the  Bible  a-s  the  sole  standard  of  faith. 

But  this  (Ecumcnteai  importance  of  Luther's  person  and  work  does 

advanced  tbc  mcibI,  politio&l,  &nd  eooiioiiiu;  conditioofl  ofliia  people."  Thii  jadgment 
being  Dontnuy  to  hU  mm  eanvictioBa  at  Lasker's  achiswrnenW,  the  Ch&noeJIor  declared 
liiiiiMif  nDaUe  tu  anbtnit  the  doouneiife  to  tbo  Kwchrtag.  Now,  it  is  certMcly  iwt 
desinble  thnt  rApruaeiiUbva  amatahtiM  litould  [uuit  lmitpoa«ibi«  ntBolutionit  duJiug 
villi  tlitt  iatvniftl  ntfain  of  foreigo  couutruM,  and  if.  indeed,  tlio  House  oi  Ri^[ire*onta- 
tivu  -wanted  t»  honour  the  memonr  ct  ttw  deceased,  the  Speaker  might  have  Bent  tlie 
ftddttisa  djrBctty  to  t)ie  President  at  the  Reidistax-  ^^  t-fa^  name  time  it  is  clear  that 
the  Cli-irtcvltor,  u  Mr.  Frotiogbaysen  states  in  But  deepatcli  tu  Mr.  Sargvut,  by  etinidy 
tr&tumiltia^  the  resolution,  wouLI  iti  do  w^y  havo  oiiilontol  its  ontenU,  and  itis  refiual 
tA  do  so  ha*  Certainly  an  tiupJvjtsant  t:Mt«  vt  mcd^nr  tx^th  n^inst  I^skcr  and  againat 
Mr.  £}argnot,  the  American  Minister  at  Berlin,  who  is  eminently  a  ptn^na  ioynUa,  sinoe 
last  vear,  in  a  duBpatdi  wtiicli  waa  iudiacxeutly  pnlulishDd,  he  ascribed  the  interdiction  of 
tlu  import  of  American  pork  to  tho  Agrarian  t«ndeaciei  of  tho  '.'hanceUor.  The  way  in 
which  the  inipirodpren  on  this  oooaaion  haa  in.4uitrd  Mr.  Siarigcnt,  dosi^niin^  Kim  aa  a 
ewindUr,  unworthy  toM  his  post,  ia  reallrahatoeful.  A  foroi;^  Minuter  should  he  safe 
'  U  attacks,  as  he  hn-i  uo  means  of  defeiuliu>;  liimsolf  a^iust  them,  it  being 
that  be  should  enter  ioto  a  newspaper  feud.  Tlitt  incident  has  hod  the  more 
inipiiiuiiit  oonaequeDoe  of  uniting  the  Progreaaist  and  Seceasinnist  parties  into  one 
Liberal  party,  numbering;  118  member*,  and  tbns  bemcthe  stroogoat  in  the  Reichstag. 
The  new  session  of  the  Reichstag  was  opened  on  the  tith  ol  ^areb  b>'  a  aomcwhat 
oblourleas  speech  from  tbe  throne,  but  beeame  at  onco  very  anitnatod  by  the  re-appear- 
ance of  the  Uhanoetlor,  who  seemed  to  be  in  very  qoad  health,  and  Id  off  with  a  long  and 
rather  tiresome  speech  on  the  Laakor  f|iRiitiau,  whivh  ahoMod  again  bow  keenly  he 
reaente  any  centnro  oi  his  policy  lU  a  penonal  offence.  However,  bis  frieuds  may  well 
thirjc :  "  O  si  la  cuuMea,"  or  "mnch  ado  about  nothing.''  He  will  be  still  more  galled 
by  the  terms  in  which  the  new  resolution  of  the  Rouse  of  Rcpreaetttatirea  speaks  of  the 
orerbeariDg  individual,  who  placed  himself  betwoen  tha  Crown,  and  the  Keicbstag. 
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not  prcveut  both  rrom  having  paramount  importaoce  for  Germuif. 
Strikingly  does  DcelHuger  remark  of  him  :    "Then:  has  nerer  been  b 
German  who.  so  intuitively  understood  hi«  oonntrymen  mml  who  in 
return  has  been  so  thoroughly  understood,  nay,  whose  spirit^  I  should 
say,  has  been  so  completely  imbibed  by  his  uation,  as  this  Augustiniaa- 
friar.     The  mtnd  aiitl  spirit  of  the   Germaus  were  under  his  control 
like  the  lyre  in  the  bands  of  a  muaidan.*'     And  what  is  true  of  the 
sixteenth  century  is  still  trae  to<dayj  in  a  large  measure.    Of  course,  a 
mature  judgment  of  what  we  owe  to  the  great  Boformer  may  not  be 
so  widely-spread  as  amongat  his  contemporaries;    yet  we  may  say 
that  there  is  no  character  in  German  history  who  is  so  well  understood 
by  the  people  at  large,  and  that  few  buys  and  girls  will  be  found  who 
do  not  know  who  Martin  Luther  was.     Nay,  the  culture  of  the  lower 
classes  in  Protestant  Germany  is  bound  up  in  the  Bnt  instance  with 
the  knowledge  of  Luther's  translation  of  the  Bible,  Luther's  catechism 
and  Lather's  hymns.     These  arc  the  spiritual  goods  which  the  German 
emigrant  carries  with  him  to  distaut  couutrics  :  they  have  maintainedi 
the  German  lan^uaj^e  in  Alsace,   the    Baltic  provinces  of  Russia,  and 
Transylvania;  they  impress  tbemselvcK  u[K)d  the  simplest  mind,  for  no 
other  German  writer  has  so  well  known  how  to  convey  the  deepest^ 
truths  in  a  popular  shape  of  such  touching  simplicity  that  one  of  hia< 
contemporanes,  Agricola,  could  say  :  "  Now  God  has  begun  to  b[ 
German."     By  these  works  and  his  other  writings  Luther  has  beoomttj 
the  creator  of  the  modern  German  tongue,  so  that  even  those  who^ 
condemn  him  as  a  rebel  and  apostate  are  obliged  to  speak  in  his 
lauguage. 

That  Protestant  Germany  is  alive  to  the  benefits  conferred  by  the 
great  Reformer  has  been  proved  by  the  celebration  of  his  four  hundredth 
birthday.    We  have  no  space  to  dwell  upon  the  different  ways  in  which 
it  was  cclcbraled — the  historical  procc.<i»ioi]s  aud  exhibitions,  the  in- 
numerable lectures,  books,  and  pamphlets  which  it  called  furth  ;  suffice 
it  to  say,  that  from  Berlin  to  the  smallest  village  there  has  probably  been. 
noProtestant  community  which  has  not  had  its  Luthcrfcstivaijaud  that^i 
the  movement  was  charsctenzcd  by  an  enthusiasm  as  deep  and  camest:j 
as  it  was  calm  and  dignified,  and  therefore  abstained  from  all.unneces- 
»ary  attacks  upon  Rome  and  the  Catholic  Church.     Even  the  Ultra- 
montane press  seemed  struck  with  the  vitality  displayed  by  the  Protes- 
tant faith,  and,  at  least  for  the  time,  observed  a  respectful  silence.  This' 
will  of  course  deceive  no  one  as  to  the  real  feelings  with  which  the 
Roman  hierarchy  regards  Luther,  and  which   were  clearly  set  forth  in 
the  Pope's  Christmas  Allocution,  designating  him  as  "  heresiarch"  and 
"  impious  apostate,"  expressions  which  found  a  proper  though  not  pre-, 
meditated  rejoinder   iu  the  Emperor's  answer  to  the  congratulatoryt 
new-year's  address  of  the  city  of  Berlin,  in  which  he  expressed  his 
thankfiilness  to  have  witnessed  the  commemoration  of  the  blessings  con- 
ferred by  the  Reformation. 

Another  characteristic  feature  of  the  anni\*ersary  wss,  that  it  has 
decidedly  strengthened  the  positive  tendency  in  the  Protestant  Church. 
The  so-called  liberal  Protestants  of  the  Protestauten-Yerein  found  (heoi- 
selves  indeed  in  a  rather  awkward  poi>ition,  for  it  is  manifestly  a  little 
absurd  to  celebrate  Luther,  and  to  combat  as  superannuated  meta- 
physical subtleties  the  positive  doctrines  of  the  Christian  faith,  which-J 
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form  the  very  foundations  upon  which  the  whole  fabric  of  his  Reforma- 
tion rests.  The  sixtakcrs  of  that  perauasioa  generally  discharged 
themselves  of  their  irksome  duty  by  jiraisiiig  Luther  as  a  champion 
of  liberty,  the  destroyer  uf  Homaii  thraldom  and  superstition,  who  had 
vindicated  the  right  of  private  judgment  and  had  thus  become  the 
father  of  all  modern  liberties,  whilst  they  passed  in  silence  over  his 
creed  or  tried  to  attenuate  bis  doctrines  into  moral  commouplaces. 
Only  a  few  were  uuwise  enough  to  attack  these  doctrines  openly,  and  to 
denounce  belief  in  them  aa  the  reason  why  the  people  are  estran^^cd 
from  the  Church.  Conspicuous  amongst  these  was  Professor  Bender 
of  Bonn,  in  his  speech  entitled  *'  Ilt^formation  and  Ecclesiasticism."  He 
begins  by  celebrating  Luther  as  a  roan  of  one  mould,  yet  in  fact  accepts 
only  the  celebrated  book,  "  On  the  Liberty  of  a  Cbristian,"  as  the  true 
expression  of  Reformation  principles  ;  he  calls  all  the  other  writin;;s 
in  which  Luther  expounded  his  doctrine  a"  relapse  into  the  dogmatism 
of  the  Middip  Ages,"  and  designates  the  creeds  of  the  Reformation  as 
"apocryphal  confessions,  in  wliich  the  policy  of  lawyers  and  the  sophistry 
of  theologians  have  distorted  the  evangelical  doctrine  of  salvation  with 
Roman  scholasticism."  Now,  little  as  we  are  inclined  to  swear  to  every 
letter  of  those  creeds,  this  is  a  preposterous  misrepresentation  of  the 
Reformation  work,  and  the  author,  in  order  not  to  leave  us  in  doubt  as  to 
what  he  considers  to  be  medieval  dogmatism,  further  declares  that  the 
Church  has  no  interest  iu  "  the  mythological  theory  which  wants  to 
explain  the  diiiinity  of  the  Redeemer  by  a  union  of  a  supernatural 
personality  with  a  human  life/'  and  calls  it  "  a  barbarous  theory,  that 
God  was  obliged  to  ap[}ease  his  wrath  by  the  blood  and  sacrifice  of  the 
Redeemer,  before  he  could  show  mercy  instead  of  deserved  punish* 
meut."  It  will  not  be  denied  that  modern  orthodoxy  in  Germany  may 
have  it«  weak  aides;  there  may  be  much  rigid  formality  in  it,  much 
clinging  to  the  letter,  much  weakly  pietism ;  but  it  will  scarcely  l>e 
contested  that  a  Christianity,  stripped  of  all  the  doctrines  which  this 
professor  of  theology  comprises  uudcr  the  name  of  medieval  dogmatism, 
ceases  to  deserve  its  name.  The  speech  has  called  forth  eucrgetic 
replies  and  an  eloquent  protest  from  the  Rhenish  synods  against  a 
theology  which  attacks  the  very  foundations  of  the  creed  of  the  Church 
of  Rtiinehind  and  Westphalia. 

In  the  literary  domain  we  may  notice  as  publications  of  particular 
importance   the   third   and   fourth    volumes    of  Ranke's   "  Uoirersal 
History/'  which  show  that  the  illustrious  author  in  his  eighty-eighth 
^  jear  enjoys  the  fuU  force  and  all  the  resources  of  his  genius.     We  would 
f^pecially  draw  attention  to  the  third  volume,  treating  of  the  bcgiuuiugs 
f  of  Christianity,  which  may  be  said  to  have  even  surpassed  the  expecta- 
'tiona  with  which  it  was  looked    for.     Rankc  carefully  separates  the 
task  of  the  historian  from  that  of  the  theologian.     To  the  latter  belong 
the  mysteries  of  religion,  the  ideas  of  sin,  atonement  and  salvation ; 
*'  the  historian  is  only  concerned  to  unfold  the  great  combination  of 
universal  historical  intluenccs  amid  whicli   Christianity  appeared,  and 
upon  which  its  own  intlucncc  depeuded  ;  he  has  simply  to  invcati- 
iffate  tlie  ideas  which  by  their  |>ower  cause  the  general  movements  and 
[aominate  their  currents^  to  state  the  facts  by  which  they  have  maui- 
[fested  themselves  :  the  domains  of  religious  faith  and  historical  know- 
ledge arc  not  opposed  to  each  other,  but  separated  according  to  their 
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iiftturc."  Rauke  accordingly  atwtains  from  entering  into  the  details  of 
the  life  of  Christ;  he  simply  sketches  the  characteriatic  features  of  his 
person  &nd  doctrine  as  surpa^in^  all  and  opposed  to  all  the  world  had 
yet  seen.  The  Christian  wants  to  form  a  definite  judgment  on  the  resur- 
rection ;  the  historian  is  auti»ticd  to  state  the  fact,  undeniable  even  to 
the  hardest  sceptic,  that  the  disciples  firmly  helieved  in  it,  and  thnt 
this  conviction  became  the  foundation  of  the  Church.  We  think  this 
method  perfectly  correct;  he  who  reads  history  wants  to  know  how  history 
itself  has  judged  the  miracle  of  the  resurrection.  It  has  done  so  by  the 
fact  that  since  the  hps'finingR  of  Christianity  the  history  of  the  empires 
of  this  world  has  been  essentially  a  history  of  the  position  they  have 
taken  towards  the  Christian  religion  as  the  new  great  motive  principle. 
This  is  the  point  of  view  from  which  Rankc  proceeds  to  dclinento  the 
history  of  the  spread  of  the  Christian  doctrine,  the  persecutions,  the 
organization  of  the  Church,  its  strife  with  resisting  pagauism  and 
its  victory  over  it.  The  only  poiut  which  seems  questionable  to 
us  is,  wheihcr  he  has  not  presented  the  character  of  Constantine  too 
favourably. 

To  say  one  word  also,  in  conclusion,  on  a  very  different  topic,  wo 
would  mention  the  opening  of  the  German  theatre  at  Berlin,  which, 
formed  after  the  model  of  the  Comedie  Fran^aise,  has  united  a  consider* 
able  number  of  the  best  actors  and  actresses  into  a  rninpany.  One 
would  scarcely  think  it  possible  that  an  enterprise  destined  to  represent 
specially  the  clatisical  drama  could  succeed  by  the  side  of  the  Koyol 
Theatre,  with  its  large  subveution  from  the  Civil  List;  but  unfortnuatoly 
that  institution  has  been  for  tive-and-twenty  years  under  the  direction  of 
a  courtier  not  only  ignorant  of  all  dramatic  art,  but,  what  is  worse, 
pretending  to  au  infallible  judgment,  and  governing  uutocratically. 
Thus  the  Huyal  Theatre,  which  ought  to  l>c  the  first  in  (jermany'v 
is  not  only  second  to  those  of  Vienna,  Munich,  Dresden,  Carlsruhe, 
but  can  scarcely  compare  with  those  ot  third-rate  Courts,  or  of  towns 
like  LcipEJc,  Frankfort,  or  Hamburg.  ]t  was  thfrcfore  dd  event 
when  some  fir$t<rate  actors,  such  as  Barnay,  Frieilmanu,  HaftW, 
and  others  combined  in  order  to  create  hy  their  own  forces  a  >tagv 
for  the  higher  dramn  worthy  of  the  German  capital.  There  hoTe 
ol'  com-se  been  failures  in  the  course  of  its  representations,  but  on  th© 
whole,  cousidcring  the  difiicultic»  that  had  to  bo  overcome,  the  cxp<^i- 
mcnt  has  met  with  fair  success.  The  sympathy  of  the  public  Ins 
remained  unshaken,  because  they  have  seen  the  earnest  endeavoumof 
the  artists  to  do  their  best,  and  the  more  the  elements  of  the  new 
society  blend  together,  the  better  will  be  the  result.  The  metttber* 
in  their  turn  declare  themselves  satisfied  with  their  receipts,  and  look" 
forward  with  confidence  to  the  future. 

Hki\uick  ORVrt-KEX. 
Mardt  \h. 
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I._ECCLESIASTICAL  HIS1X)EY. 

A  W(;RK  haa  lately  been  discovered  at  Constantinople  which  must  excite 
the  greatest  interest  among  ftcholans.  Xiiie  years  ago,  in  1875,  & 
Greek  hishop  Bryeninos,  Metropolitan  of  Serrae,  published  the  firet 
complete  udition  of  the  Epistles  of  Ht.  Clement  to  the  Curiuthiaus. 
Bryennioft  discovered  this  work  in  the  library  of  the  Most  Holy 
Sepulchre,  in  Fannar  of  Cooatantinoplc.  It  wa.s  enthu>iiasticaUy 
received  for  many  reasons.  No  part  of  Church  History  is  bo 
shrouded  in  darkucss  as  that  period  which  iutorvcncs  between  the 
destruction  of  Jurusalem  and  the  death  of  Justin  Martyr,  say 
70-160  A,i>.  Clement's  completed  Epistles  helped  to  illuminate 
this  period;  they  show  us  the  Church  in  its  earliest  development; 
they  give  us  a  glimpse  of  its  ritual,  its  social  life,  it«  Church  goveni- 
ment.  But  the  Clementine  Epistles  were  welcomed  for  another 
reason  still.  They  gave  hopes  of  other  unexpected  "finds"  in  the  same 
quarter.  This  very  library  had  been  often  visited  and  examined  by 
scholars,  licthmanu,  in  1845;  Guiguiant,  in  1650;  Atr.  Coxe,  the 
Bodleian  Librarian,  in  18j8,  examined  the  manuscripts,  and  yet  none 
uf  them  discovered  the  missing  part  of  St,  Clement's  work.  What 
treasures,  then,  men  naturally  argued,  may  we  expect  in  more  retired 
locahties,  when  a  mine  so  loni^  and  so  well  worked  has  yielded  such 
an  important  find.  The  expectation  has  not  been  disup)>ointed,  and 
now  Hr^'cnuios,  who  meanwhile  has  beeumc  Aletropulitan  of  ^icomedia, 
again  steps  forward  and  publiahes  another  work  of  early  Christian 
antiquity,  "The  Teaching  of  the  Apostles,"  which  he  found  bound  up 
with  the  manuscript  of  the  Clementine  Epistles.  He  has  brought  it 
oat  in  a  very  couvcnicnt  shape  witli  cxliaustivc  and  learned  prolegomena 
an<I  notes  in  which  he  discusses  most  impartially  the  various  questions 
which  may  be  raised  out  of  it,  concerning  the  dociriue,  riinal  and 
Church  government  of  the  Apostolic  age.  But  what  is  the  Atcaxij  Ttjv 
'AraffToXoiv,*  some  readers  may  oak?  Ecclesiastical  historians  have  often 
remarked  that  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Eusebius  and  Athanasius  quote 
a  work  which  they  describe  very  variously.  Clement  in  his  Stromata 
calls  it  Scripture.  Etiscbius  classes  it  with  Hermas,  the  Epistle  of 
Barnabas  and  the  Apocalypse,  and  calls  it  Ai^«\«i  tmv  ' A-roartiXbtv. 
Atbanasius  describes  it  as  a  non-canonical  work,  very  useful,  however, 
for  catechumens.     These  references  have  been  attributed  by  many  to 

^Ao6itw  Bfivtv*hv  ii^i><ir«\hw  Nix«v«-ifAriai,  E*  irwcrramiwriXd,  1883.  Sinoo  tbU 
ftrticlc  went  to  prca  »  traiuUtioa  of  the  tmtise  to  qncttjon  bu  sppeored  in  tho 
Ottar\iian  cf  \S'ed]av»day,  ilnrch  10,  with  a  (Knomantary  by  the  Rvv.  Julin  WonUwortli, 
M.A.,  at  BnuuioM  CoUeg«,  Oxford. 
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the  Api>stolic  Conatitutions  which  first  came  to  light  ia  the 
Bixt^cnth  century.  Our  own  learned  but  eccentric  Whiston  tnain- 
tained  this  view  very  strongly  at  the  begiuutog  of  the  last  ccnturr- 
But  modern  criticism  has  conclusively  proved  that  the  Coustitution} 
are  not,  as  he  raaiutained,  •'  a  rt-cord  of  what  our  Saviour  Himself 
delivered  to  His  Apostles  in  the  forty  ilays after  His  resurrection,"  but 
merely  a  work  founded  on  some  very  early  documents,  and  then  revised 
and  enlai^;cd  in  the  third  and  fourth  centuries.  Scholars  ao  widely 
separated  as  Pearson,  Hil^ufeld,  Lagarde^and  BickcUareatoDeou  this 
point  Bickell  indeed,  forty  years  ago,  in  his  work  on  Church  Law, 
expressly  pointed  out  that  au  early  Christian  document  of  the  second 
century  lay  at  the  basis  of  the  Srventh  Book  of  the  Apostolic  Coustitu- 
tiona.  Tliis  book  has  now  come  to  light,  and  in  the  skilful  hands  of 
Bryennios  presents  us  with  Christian  life  and  worship  as  it  existed  in 
the  first  half  of  the  second  century.  The  date  of  the  tli^xij  he  Bxes, 
while  the  contemporaries  of  St.  John  were  living — between  120  and 
160  A.U.,  and  earlier  than  the  Montanist  controversy.  The  contents 
of  the  book,  which  is  just  the  size  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians, 
corresponds  to  this  early  date.  It  indeed  offers  a  striking  commen- 
tary in  many  parts  upon  various  passages  of  St.  Paul's  Kpistles.  The 
following  is  a  brief  analysis  of  it.  The  first  portion  of  the  book  is 
practically  identical  with  the  conclusion  (capp.  xrii-xxi.)  of  the  Epistle 
of  St.  Barnabas.  They  are  both  recensions  of  the  Early  Christian 
document,  known  as  the  "Two  Ways,"  the  Way  of  Life  and  the  Way 
of  Death.  In  this  portion  there  arc  many  striking  quotations  from 
the  Sermon  on  the  Uount,  about  retumia^  good  for  evil,  almsgiving, 
fasting,  and  the  like.  It  contains  prohibitions  also  of  vices  to  whidi 
Christians  would  be  eiposed  among  an  overvhelming  Pagan  majority ; 
as  magic,  augur}*,  and  performance  of  the  mystic  rites.  The  second 
part  of  the  A(f^a\^  is,  honvever,  the  most  interesting,  as  giving  ua  a 
glimpae  into  the  oiganiution  of  the  earliest  Church.  The  legulatin 
section,  as  we  may  call  it,  begins  at  cap.  vii.  Baptism,  and  that  in  the 
name  of  the  Trinity,  is  the  foundation  stone  of  the  edifice.  The 
account  given  of  both  the  Sacraments  strikingly  confirms  and  illustrmtes 
the  New  Testament  and  Justin  Martyr.  Baptism  mnst  be  administered, 
if  possible,  in  running  water.  If  running  water  cannot  be  had,  then 
in  any  other  kind  of  water,  even  though  warm.  If  immersion  cannot 
be  used,  trine  affusion  may  suffice,  accompanied  by  fasting.  As  to  the 
practice  of  fasting,  it  mnst  not  be  like  that  of  the  hypocrites — evidently 
referring  to  the  Jews  and  using  the  language  of  tkeSenaoa  on  thcMoonL 
llie^  £ut  on  Mondays  and  Thnrsdajs,  the  regular  Pharis«c  fasts.. 
Chnstiatts  most  hat  on  Wedneidays  and  FridaysL  Their  nrayen,  too, 
must  not  be  moMkd  on  the  Jeviah  fashion,  bat  the  Lord's  Prayer  mnst 
be  Q«ed  Arice  a  day.  The  Lord's  Prayer  is  then  inserted  with  the  eon- 
doding  doxolf^,  following  very  closely,  thoagh  not  estirely,  the  words 
of  St.  Slatthcw.  The  rules  for  the  Encfaariat  next  follow,  together  with 
a  form  of  eonaecration  prayer  for  esdi  dement,  bat  without  any  sodi 
recital  of  the  words  of  loatiiatian  as  finds  a  place  in  every  existing^ 
Christian  ritual  To  this  sncoeeds  a  post-Gommnnion  thanksgiving  in 
that  rapt  adf-foi^tting  tooe  of  which  the  **  Glaria  in  Excelsu"  is  a  eon- 
^nOKMB  etampb  ;  praisiBg  God  for  what  He  is  in  Hitnael^  aad  inter- ! 
ceding  far  the  ingathering  of  the  Church  ftwn  the  foor  winds  of  Heaven. 
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Attaclicd,  liowcvcr,  to  this  thanksgiving  is  a  note  or  rubric,  tiignifjins; 
Ihat  the  Prophets  shall  not  he  limited  to  these  words,  but  be  permitted  to 
use  snch  eipressions  as  please  them,  reminding  us  of  Ju&tin's  famous 
^Cftcnptioa  of  the  Eucharist.     Then  oomcs  the  most  curious  details, 

'c  see  the  whole  organization  depicted  by  St.  Paul  in  passages  like 
1  Cor.  xii.  28,  Kphes.  iv.  1 1  and  in  tiie  Pastoral  Epistles.  Apostle*, 
prophets,  bishops,  and  deacons  have  their  spheres  of  aetivity  marked 
out,  limited  and  dcHned.  The  composition  of  the  book  is  determined 
to  a  very  early  date  by  the  use  made  of  the  word  Apostle.  It  was 
still  in  common  evcry-day  use.     Distance  had  not  yet  thrown  a  halo 

und  it  and  limited  its  application  to  the  original  witnesses  of  the 

vclation.  Some  of  the  tests  used  to  discriminate  between  the  false 
cVpostle  or  Prophet  and  the  true  are  very  amusing*.  Thus,  in  cap.  xi., 
the  document  proccedR  : — "  Now,  concerning  Apostles  and  Prophets, 
thus  do  according  to  the  commandment  of  the  Gospel.  Let  every 
Apostle  who  comes  to  you  be  received  as  the  Lord.  He  shall  remain 
only  for  one  day  ;  or,  if  necessary,  for  two.  But  if  he  remain  a  third, 
he  is  a  false  Apostle.  And  when  he  departs  he  shall  take  nothing  with 
him  sare  provision  for  one  stage*;  but  if  he  asks  for  money,  he  is  a 
false  Apostle."  Kulcs  for  the  Prophets  are  next  laid  down.  Their 
teaching  is  recognized  as  a  "  Speaking  in  the  Spirit/'  if  sound  and 
good,  but  must  be  tested  by  their  practice,  as  some  were  evidently 
making  a  trade  of  their  prophetic  claims.  The  Apo-stles  seem  to  have 
been  missionaries  or  evangelists.  The  Prophets,  on  the  other  hand,  had 
fixed  places  uf  labour,  ^uch  were  not  to  prophesy  for  money,  but  yet 
they  must  be  supported  by  the  gift  of  first  fruits.  Bishops  and  Deacons, 
are  recognized  in  cap.  xv.  They  shall  be  ordained,  being  found  true 
and  free  from  covetomness.  This  chapter  will  doubtless  be  the  central 
point  of  interest  as  raising  various  questions  concerning  the  nature  and 
work  of  these  Bishops  aiul  Deacons.  In  this  document  they  seem  to 
occupy  some  higher  position  than  that  of  mere  financial  agents  to  the 

ngrcgation  assigned  to  them  by  some  modern  critics.  They  are 
described  as  discharging  the  ministry  of  Prophets  and  Tcachci's  to  the 
congregation.  There  is  no  mention  of  Presbyters,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Prophets  are  described  as  Chief  Priests  for  the  eougrcgation 
(cap.  xiiL).  The  Ivord^a  Day  is  recognized  in  cap.  xiv.  as  the  Christian 
festival.  On  that  day  the  I'^uciiarist  shall  be  celebrated  and  quarreis 
composed  ;  the  prophecy  of  Malachi  i.  II,  1  1,  and  the  term  Ovaia  being 
expressly  applied  to  the  Eucharist.  We  have  given  but  a  brief  outline 
of  this  most  interesting  work,  so  important  for  its  hearing  on  questiont> 
about  the  canon  of  the  New  Testament  and  Church  government. 
Upon  it  Brycnnios  has  spent  the  loving  labour  of  seven  years,  and  has 
produce<l  a  treatise  which  proves  that  the  spirit  of  Eusebius  still  lives 
in  the  E;tstern  Church,  and  that  a  Greek  ecclesiastic  can  be  thoroUfrhly 
abreast  uf  the  latest  German,  French,  and  English  scholarship.  He  has 
provided  for  us  iu  his  learned  dissertations  all  the  materials  fur  those 
critical  discussions,  this  interesting  relic  of  Christian  antiquity  so  amply 
eservcs;  and  that  at  the  low  price  of  five  francs,  which  seems  to 
indicate  that  Oriental  scholars  value  their  time  at  a  very  unremunerativc 
rate  indeed. 

Among  the  Western  scholars  so  largely  quoted  by  Brycnnios,  writers 
Cardinal  Pitra^  Harnack^  Qebhardt,  Ililgcafcld,  Zabn,  and  Lipaius 
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figure  prominently.  All  these  have  lately  published  important  works 
hearing  on  eccleatastical  history.  We  can  only  notice  them  rcry  briefly. 
Another  great  discorery  beion^ng  to  the  second  century  has  much  oocu- 
pied  tlie  Iccding  foreign  scholars.  Tatian's  "  Diatesseroii"  was  brought  to 
the  notice  of  Western  Kuropeaonae  four  or  five  years  ago  by  the  publi-' 
catiou  of  MocaiugLT's  version  out  of  the  Mecbitaritc  library  of  St. 
Lazarus  at  Venice.  Its  existence  had  preciously  been  abundantly 
denied,  as  by  the  author  of  '*  Supernatural  Religion."  Its  disooi 
was  consequently  bailed  aa  a  triumph  for  more  orthodox  criticism. 
During  last  year  this  Second  Century  Harmony  of  the  Gospels 
has  been  discussed  from  various  points  of  view  by  Hamack,*  and  by 
the  ucw  volume  of  tbc  "  Analccta,"  just  pabUshed  at  Paris  under 
Cardinal  Pitra'K  name.t  Zahn  some  three  years  ago  published  the 
first  critical  examination  of  this  important  docnnieut.  and  now 
Hamack,  following  in  Zahn's  track,  compares  Tatian's  "  Diatessuron" 
with  the  Fourth  Century  "Acta  Archclai,"  which  form  one  of 
our  leading^  authorities  for  the  history  of  the  Manicbcan  heresy 
in  Syria  and  Mesopotamia.  He  illustrates  in  this  way  the  wide 
circulation  and  general  use  of  the  *'  Diatessaron"  in  the  more  distant 
East,  where  it  seems  largely  to  have  taken  the  place  of  the 
actual  version  of  the  Four  Gospels.  This  indeed  is  only  one 
of  the  many  contributions  Mcnsrs.  Hamack  and  Gebhardt  arc  making 
towards  the  elucidation  of  Second  Century  History  in  this  iteriea  ch 
volumes.  Pitra's  writers— for  the  volume  merely  appears  under  his  name, 
the  actual  work  being  done  by  two  scholars,  oue  a  professor  in  the 
Parisian  School  of  Theology,  J.  P.  Fauliniis  Martinus,  and  the  other 
a  Roman  scholar  P.  Aagustinus  Ciasca  of  the  Augustinian  Order — 
deal  with  various  subjects.  The  former  writer  treats  of  fragments  of 
early  Christian  writers  which  be  has  discovered  among  the  Syriac, 
Coptic  and  Armenian  MSS.  of  the  British  Museum  and  other  leading 
libraries.  It  is  indeed  a  marveliona  rcHection  upon  English  scholar* 
ship  that  while  French  and  German  students,  to  use  Pitra's  language* 
penetrate  the  "Cimmerias  Londini  nebulas'' in  search  of  the  vast  trea- 
floree  <^  Nitria  we  there  possess,  they  are  still  so  completely  neglected  at 
home  save  by  a  few  scholars  like  Dr.  W.  Wright,  whose  Cdtatoifuo  of 
St^ifio  MSS.,  however,  is  alone  sufficient  to  redeem  onr  reproach.  In 
the  first  part  of  Pitra's  work  we  find  fragments  or  entire  treatises 
attributed  to  Aristidcs,  the  Pscudo-Dionysius,  Hippolytus,  Justin- 
Martyr,  Melito,  Clement  of  Rome,  S.  Ignatius,  St.  Polycarp  uid 
many  others,  some  published  already,  some  hitherto  unknown.  The 
essny  on  the  Arabic  version  of  Tatian's  "  Diatessaron"  and  the  analysis 
of  it  contributed  by  Ciasca  will  attract  the  majority  of  critical  students  of 
early  Christian  literature.  Its  existence  in  such  a  shape  and  language 
forms  a  conclusive  testimony  to  the  wide-spread  fascination  exercised 
by  that  erratic  but  brilliant  Christian  genius.  Its  publication  is  at  the 
same  time  a  valuable  specimen  of  the  trea8\ires  yet  hidden  lU  the 
recesses  of  the  Vatican  Library.  We  note  a  very  g;encrou8  recognition 
by  the  Vatican  librarian  of   the  courtesy  and  seholar&bip  of  Mr. 


*  "Texte  uiid  rnteraocknngwi  rar  Oeidticliie  dor  AltoliriitUobea  litenitar**  Tm 
O.  Uebbwdt  It.  A.  Haroictc.  Bd.  i.  Hft.  3.     Uhttin.     1S»3. 

f  "Au^ncta  HAen.^ltiailegioSolesmciui."  Ed-  JouL.  Bapt.  Cud.  P^tift, t.  Iv.  Pifam 
AatenwKo.  Orient.     P>m.     1893. 
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Cureton  ami  Dr.  Routh.  Among  the  most  industrious  German  scholars 
HiJgenfeld  hoifia  a  verj*  htj^h  place  indeed,  lie  edits  at  Jeua  a  learned 
theological  aud  historical  revieir,  the  Zeifschrift  fur  mimensi^hajUivMe 
T/teoluyie,  which  appears  ouce  a  quarter,  and  keeps  its  readen  abreast 
of  ths  leading  critical  questions  of  tbe  dar.  Amoo^  the  topics  thare  dis- 
cussed during  the  last  twelve  months  have  been  such  as  "  Lucian  nnd 
Polycarp,"  by  Emii  tigli,  the  'Kise  and  Date  of  iMoutanism,"  by  Daniel 
Volter,  and  the  "Early  Christian  Historian  Hcgesippus/'  by  H.  KunsM^h, 
the  most  learned  living  scholar  in  the  special  department  uf  J^arly 
Christian  Latin.  Hilgenfeld  has  not  restrained  himself,  however,  to 
mere  editorial  work,  but  has  lately  published  an  exhaustive  volume  of 
H50  pages  8vo,  on  the  History  of  the  Heresies  of  the  Second  Century, 
foUowinp  the  footsteps  of  Lipsius  of  the  same  nniveraity,  who  nine 
ycao^  ago  investigated  the  same  subject.*  He  discusses  every  heresy 
from  tlic  Esscncs  aud  Samaritaua  down  to  the  Patripa&siaua  of  the  age 
of  Hippolytus.  He  attempts  with  grreat  acuteucss  to  restore  the  lost 
work  of  Justin  Martyr  upon  heresies,  by  a  carefnl  analysis  of  the 
earliest  writers  on  the  subject.  Following  the  lead  of  our  own 
venerable  lUiuth,  as  Pitra  calls  him,  Hilgcufcld  carefully  gathers  up 
every  extant  fragment  of  genuine  heretical  utterance,  feeling,  as  be 
say«i,  the  importance  of  allowing  such  thinkers  to  speak  for  themselves. 
The  work  itself  is  exhaustive,  but  we  cannot  say  as  much  for  the  index 
attached,  which  is  like  those  so  often  found  in  German  works  very 
defective  indeed.  The  writers  seem  to  expend  all  their  energy  on  their 
writings,  and  to  have  none  left  for  the  unpretending  hut  most  useful 
work  of  the  index.  Yet  a  bad  index  is  almost  worse  thau  none,  for  it 
is  a  deception  and  a  snare.  Hilgcnfcld  is  also  one  of  those  Gcrmau 
scholars  who  limit  their  reading  to  German  writers  among  moderns. 
He  seems  ignorant  of  what  Bishop  Lightfoot,  Dean  Alanscl,  and  Dr. 
Salmon  have  written  on  his  own  subject.  Hamack  is  indeed  a  strik- 
ing exception  among  Germans  for  his  accurate  kuowledge  of  English 
thought.  Jena  indeed  seems  a  very  active  intcllcctuai  centre 
in  the  department  of  Kcclesiastical  History,  as  Lipsius  lately 
produced  there  an  equally  copions  treatise  on  the  apocryphal  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,t  a  topic  which  he  has  already  treated  in  Smith 
and  Waoe's  "  Diet.  Christ.  Biography,"  t.i.  This  contribution  Lipsius 
baa  worked  up  into  a  formidable  volume  of  QS'i  pages.  In  it  he  dis> 
cusses  the  nse  made  of  these  .Apostolic  legends  by  the  Manicheans  and 
Gnostics,  the  historic  worth  of  these  legends,  specially  of  that  celebrated 
one  concerning  the  separation  of  the  Apostles  and  cbe  decrees  made  by 
them  prior  to  tliat  separation,  which  is  as  old  as  the  Second  Century. 
la  this  section  he  discusses  the  rery  same  work,  the  At^ax^  rwi* 
' AirooToXtav,  with  which  we  began  uur  record,  though  of  course  he  tlicu 
knew  nothing  about  the  publication  of  Bryennios. 

With  Lipsius  aa  with  Hilgenfeld  the  appetite  for  work  grows  by 
exercise.  He  edits,  in  conjunction  with  some  leading  scholars  at 
Heidelberg,  Strasburg,  Zurich  and  several  other  universities,  the 
Jahrbitchcr  fur  ProtetiUtntifuJie  Theolnffief  a  quarterly  periodical  which 

*  "  Pie  KeturgMchioitto  dm  Urohrutdaibtuns."  'Voo  T).  AdtAt  Hilsenfold.  Lttnzu. 
1SS4. 

+  "  Die  &jx>ory]ilieo  ApQ«teIge«cbiclit«n  urwl  Apostdleoeoden.  Ein  B«itng  zur  Alt 
Qhiittlicboa  UteraturgcAchidittt."    Voa  it.  A.  Lipsius.    Bd.  L    Bnuuu<bw«ig.    It^^. 
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deals  irith  the  leading  qiir?tions  of  Ecclesiastical  History  ancient  anf 
modem.  Lipsius  himself  is  an  indefatigable  contributor  to  thi*  renew. 
Scanxly  a  number  parses  witbont  a  weighty  article  deajiog  with  some 
ancient  heretical  document,  or  with  the  life  and  timea  of  Polycarp, 
which  is  his  faronrite  studr.  The  must  interesting  article  for  an 
English  student  in  the  Tolumc  for  1SS3  would  probably  be  thai  br 
Professor  Nippold.  on  the  "  Oxford  Movement  and  its  ResQtU-<  on  the 
Church  of  England."  It  is  an  expauaion  of  vicwsalreadr  put  forward  in 
another  work,  "  Introduction  to  the  Church  History  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century/'  It  is  rery  exhaustire,  covering  sixty  closely  printed  pagci, 
and  follows  the  whole  movement  from  its  rise^  n-hich  he  tracca  bkck  to 
the  iromigration  of  the  French  Clergy  after  the  Rerolutioa;  and  the 
poetry  and  fiction  of  Scott,  >(oore,  and  Byron,  down  to  the  publicatioo 
of  Br.  Littledale's  "  Plain  Reasons."  lie  misses,  however,  the  most 
immediate  sources  thereof,  which  were  Alexander  Knox,  the  learned 
Irish  la^-man,  and  his  pupil  and  friend  Jebb,  Bishop  of  Limi 
Nippold's  article  enables  us  in  some  measure  to  see  oursetTcs  as  oCl 
tee  us,  and  forms  an  iostructive  study  side  by  side  with  the 
latdy  published  by  the  only  member  of  the  original  Tractariao 
paoy,  who  now  surrives  in  the  Church  of  England.*  Both  are  ta 
iog  agrceotent  as  to  the  benelicial  resolta  on  that  Cbarch  as  a  w| 

G.T  Stous. 


U— PHYSICAL  SCIE^TE. 

Ths  Strx-siOT  HAXunm. 

It  became  apparent  early  in  l!$S3  that  son-«pots,  instead  of 
their  naxinnm  number  axid'deveiopment  in  I^?£,  as  had  beeo  cx] 
ircre  atiU  uioeaiing  in  both  rcspecta.     Piufcasm  Tan^tai  haa 
that  alAo^h  the  idatiTe  btqoenew  at  apola  vaa  oot  much  greater 
I6S3,  yet  the  nosbcr  oC  groops  was  very  moeh  gitaier,  while  il 
cxIOksiaB  of  spota  has  been  really  nmarfcable,  cscndittg  that  in 
year  1S8S  nearly  twofold.    This  was  especiaUy  ohaerrable  in  the 
qaartet  of  1;>S3,  and  there  is  no  eyidcttee  at  pvesent  that  the 
mam  brcB  reaDy  attained,  tiwgh  a  loDfuiai^ 
■hiiai  in  Jolyiast.    TW  feUoroe  seviea  of  Mahen  nar  be 
sa^    Of  comae  tt  docs  not  pn  a  cumpiHe  acna—  of  tke  son'ki 
dition  daring  the  moBtha  d^h  with.     Thia»  indeed,  voaU  not  faei 
proper  place  for  «och  an   aeconat.  b«t  it  vill  acrre  In  abov 
vtraneei^  the  nuBbcr  of  ^ota  per  MOalh  haa  vatied  dmnmg  the 
c^in^cm  Bonttts  r— 

UK   lutm      link      „    .    ^ja      f  fiii^B.  M»  taxi 

tSt^am        4anl  ^     .     Hjm 

Jtmnm^m     .        IMV        )£q;  ..  Mtf        .Tii-T^      .       IMS* 

I  J^  ..      .     ISi>Q 
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ic  fluctuations  are  remarkable,  and  serve  to  show  how   irregularly 
I«)ts  appear,  and  how  irregular  therefore  arc  the  forces,  whatever  they 
may  be,  to  which  sun-spots  arc  due. 

There  are  those  who  ascribe  the  uuusual  duration  of  the  spot  period 
now  in  progress  to  the  comet  of  the  autumn  of  iSSi,  believing  that 
that  object  as  it  swept  over  the  sun's  surface  left  behind  it  a  portion  of 
its  outer  envelope,  which  has  been  as  it  were  working  its  way  in  towards 
the  sun's  real  surface.  If  that  comet  was  iti  any  way  responsible  for 
the  long  continuance  of  the  solar  activity,  it  would  be  rather,  probably, 
as  being  attended  on  by  a  train  of  meteoric  bodies  that  the  comet  has 
proved  effective,  than  on  account  of  any  disturbance  of  its  coma  as  it 
swept  through  the  inner  portions  of  the  solar  corona.  To  such  a  cause 
have  been  attributed  past  disturbances  of  the  sun's  surface,  and  perhaps 
with  reason.  But  whether  the  solnr  system  gains  or  is  endangered 
by  fruch  comctic  eflccts  would  be  ditHciilt  to  determine.  Certain  out- 
bursts in  stars  which  for  centuries  had  shone  with  steady  lustre, 
suggest  the  possibility  of  similarly  mischievous  changes  in  our  own 
sun.  But  so  far  as  has  yet  been  nscertained.  the  sun's  actinty  is  not 
liable  to  dangerous  or  even  to  temporarily  mischievous  chaugcs. 

The  Kbd  Sunscts. 

Although  these  are  now  no  longer  new,  and  may  appear  to  have 
been  already  suUiciently  discussed,  yet  the  long  continuance  of  the 
phenomena  must  be  regarded  as  presenting  them  In   a  new  aspect. 
Theories  which  would  have  availed  had  the  red  akics  of  morning  and 
evening  lasted  but  for  a  few  weeks,  are  seen  to  be  untenable  when 
these  features  continue  month  after  mouth.     The  belief  that  meteoric 
dust  causeil  the  phenomena,  which  liad  seemed  for  a  time  mare  plausi- 
ble than  the  view  that  dust  from  Krakatoa  was  in  question,  has  now  been 
discarded.     Neither  does  any  theory  depending   on  change  in  the 
quantity  of  aqueous  vapour  in  the  air  seem  available.     Inline,  the 
explanation  which  at  first  seemed  obvious,  but  was  afterwards  discarded 
as  insufficient,  has  now  Iwen  pretty  widely  adopted,  and  the  Krakatoa 
outburst  is  generally  credited  alike  with  blue  and  green  suns,  ruddy 
flunsets  and  sunrises,  and  the  glow  in  the  upper  air  which  has  been  seen 
under  conditions  apparently  disconnected  from  the  phenomena  of  sun- 
rise and  sunset  altogether.     Attention  lias  thus  been  directed  to  the 
<!irciimstancc  that  at  all  times  the  air  must  be  loaded  to  a  height  of 
many  miles  with  the  finer  forms  of  dust,  resulting  either  from  volcanic 
and  earth-shaking  tlisturbauees  on  the  one  hand,  or  from  the  arrival  of 
meteoric  visitants  on  the  other.    Just  as  we  sec  in  our  streets  the  lighter 
dust  float  higher  and  longer  than  that  which  is  coarser,  so  must  the 
almost  infinitely  finer  dust  formed  from  or  accompanying  clouds  of 
meteoric  or  volcanic  vapour  lloat  higher  still,  and  remain  for  much 
longer  periods  suspended  at  varying  heights  above  the  surface  of  the 
eartb.     Where  a  body  of  air  already  loaded  with  such  infinitely  fine 
dust  floats  to  higher  levels,  it  carries  such  dust  along  with  it,  as  com- 
pletely almost  as  if  gravity  did  not  act  at  all  on  the  dust  particles.  For 
atmospheric  influence    becomca  greater  and  greater  on   particles  of 
matter  floating  in  it,  and  avails  more  and  mure  completely  against  the 
influence  of  granty,  in  proportion  as  the  mean  diameter  of  the  dust 
particles  diminishes.     So  that  air  at  great  heights,  which  would  be 
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too  me  to  cwryalou^  with  it  the  finer  forms  of  oomm  ^voaid 

be  weQ  mljle  to  move  the  very  modi  finer  maitia,  vkicb  i-  ^ae  to 

time  stlier  reoared  fsom  vitboat  or  minted  from  within  tiie  earth. 

Ma.  Bcsux  OS  Quacvs. 

Tlie  LondoD  lutitntiaa,  in  innting  Mr.  Buskin  to  lecture,  nssamed 
doabtleas  thss  wfastcver  sal^ject  be  lughi  sded  iroold  be  od«  vithhi 
die  imo^  <£  those  whic&  he  his  made  spedailT  his  own.  When  the 
title  of  his  lecture  was  annoancnl,  it  vas  no  donbt  sopfioscd  that  we 
sboold  have  his  srtistic  views  sboot  the  perticolBr  Ibnn  of  stona^ond 
which  he  had  been  spedaUy  atBdjing.  Ue  pnfurcd,  howerec.  to  talk 
Ui^gdjr  abont  the  aeie&tifie  tmtmest  of  doods,  divcrgiag  to  dmonnrr 
itself  loriMBMtTVtfaiseek  On  this  last  point  it  might  aeem 
eonfins  Us  arfusifOTi  that  Mr.  fioskin  at  in;  ate  hsa  msmfrrtly 
not  nadcflslood  scinntifir  *— ^'"g-, — woe  it  not  thst  be  was  cazdol  to 
grte  a  trpies]  illostratiaa  of  the  ineonect  scientific  aae  of  certain 
terms,  and  was  so  ofaviooslT  fiw  bom  the  trath  a*  to  show  that  scsencr 
bas  not  been  at  fiwh»  bataome  meotai  pnenlisi'ilj  which  premitshim 
from  ■"'■■^■■g  to  ifiitntiir  atal^aiBla.  Ar  moat aasoredly,  neither 
lyndaU  nor  anj  other  stodent  of  acnee  haa  ens'  osed  the  teraii 
"  viteatian"  and'  "  ondnlationr  as  smaovma.  whicfa  (thon^  neither 
tam  wwrnyunds  in  the  ali^hfeest  difne  ^tb  Mr.  BMkJn'adafiailiiai) 
■imH  be  as  absnrd  as  thongh  one  ahooM  oonfanid  vbead-ean  widi 
fialds  of  coriL  Bat  it  was  m  ^"^^^  SBnaaBy  ^boat  cloods 
that  Mr.  Bmkia.  i^Dwed  how  wj  aiiiiiMij  it  is  Iki*  j^kpiak 
aattan  abonld  ba  stndied  a  bttk  momcv^By  than  tikaj  hasw  tts«a% 
those  who  ai«  not  pmftaind  Btndaiteaf  amenee.  That  the 
Car  fivmmg  ihfhi  Ifcai  i^  vaie^-afaonU  be  |aiaMt  where 
tWiaisno*isMtciani^McBnatinarBfnlaHrni«tiijdasan  isiidttn 
common  acaae, — thongh  in  dKsirnf  Aemrraom  in  which  hr  spofce 

thmnwaaabiiai ii  nfcJonds^atancainTiaMefcthaeye.  Hedirided 

aefcHi  danda  (oMaia  laa  Msini  ilw  ihindu)  mto  two  HnA^  Aom 
Aiw^w  hr  T^^^^^m  ^te  a^  tkimi  w^^^mm^  vMhfe  W  n^^^^^^rf 
ilht.  Oas  ^mhcdmcrihidasmhisiiaiBiHi  fcemed of  paitkim of 
i»  ^MUle  waCw  *o|>s.-how  clon^  of  the  other  c^a  wm* 
he  left  his  amtitwce  lo  imagina  :  a  ilifcalt  task,  birawr 
the  •nfyotho'  faim  in  whaeh  ants  ob  ena^  AaA  of  a%Mom 

tibXMmt  bethemiiin'iTrfwtech 
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uttered  by  tbc  phonograph  when  they  did  not  represent  known  words 
■or  form  easily  understood  sentences.  I  doubt  if  any  one  could  even 
fairly  tell  what  the  instrument  was  saying,  if  be  did  not  know  before- 
hand what  it  was  going  to  say.  But  certainly  no  one  would  undertake 
to  specify  what  precise  act  of  syllables  the  phonograph  uttered  if  they 
were  all  not  only  unknan*n  but  formed  unmeaning  words.  Therefore 
we  cannot  as  yet  attach  much  importance  to  a  plan  which  has  been 
proposed  by  German  philologists  for  obtniuiug  phonographic  records  of 
the  iaoguaffc  of  various  African  tribes.  If  Africans  could  be  per- 
suaded to  address  :i  phouofjraph  in  their  natural  tones  and  in  ordinary 
terras^  and  tlie  foU-strips  with  their  voice*marks  were  forwarded  to 
the  most  skilful  German  philologist,  the  lessons  so  given  iu 
their  speech  would  not  avail  to  make  very  ready  speakers  of  the 
African  language.  What  the  African  would  himself  think  if  he  heard 
the  phonograph  mimicking  his  words,  might  be  worth  considcringf 
before  trusting  to  this  method  of  obtaining  and  keeping  records  of  the 
various  diaUx'ts  of  African  tribes.  But  the  experiment  might  be 
tried  nearer  home.  Try  to  teach  an  English  boy  the  proper  sounds  of 
French  words  by  turning  a  phonograph  wheel  on  which  strips  of  foil 
specially  prepared  to  record  French  utterances  had  been  wound.  We 
venture  to  think  tliat  that  boy's  French  would  be  coiuudcrably  worse 
than  "  French  of  Stratforde-atte-Bowe." 


The  Micbophoxe  as  a  Dysamtte  Detbctob. 


PM.  de  Fonvielle  has  suggested  the  use  of  the  microphone  to  detect 
clockwork  in  parcels  left  in  a  luggage-room.  Science  may  well  endea- 
vour to  find  means  of  safe-guarding  men  from  dangers  which  uwc  their 
iwigin  to  scientific  invention.  There  is  no  reason  for  supposing  the 
Ituman  race  worse  now  than  it  was  a  century  ago,  though  then  the 
worst  known  men  did  nothing  quite  so  atrocious  as  tbc  dyoamitards 
liavc  tried,  and  are  perhaps  still  trying,  to  do  ;  so  that  tlie  diOcrcncc 
mast  be  ascribed  to  the  means  which  science  has  placed  iu  the  bands 
of  the  worst  section  of  humanity.  The  microphone,  however,  would 
not  probably  form  an  efficient  remedy.  It  is  true  that  noises  within 
parcels  might  be  made  audible  if  wooden  tables  resting  on  iron  feet 
(but  not  nailed  to  them)  were  used  to  receive  the  parcels,  but  it  would 
not  be  dilfteuU  so  to  pad  the  clockwork  that  no  appreciable  noise 
would  be  made  even  with  microphonic  magnifying.  Our  best  safety 
vill  be  found  iu  laws  by  which  the  history  of  every  ounce  of  explosive 
matter  may  be  traced,  from  the  time  when  it  is  made  to  the  time  when 
it  is  used. 

EoTATiox  OP  Mars. 

By  means  of  observations  of  Mars  made  during  the  last  two  months 
I  have  been  able  to  extend  the  period  from  wliieh  I  have  deduced 
this  planet's  rotation  period,  to  over  218  years,  during  which  time 
not  8  single  rotation  has  been  miscounted,  though  of  course  many 
more    have    passed    unnoticed    than    have  been  watched.     I  cannot 

>gni£C  so  much  as  the  twentieth  of  a  second  of  error  in  the  esti- 

kted  rotation  period  which  1  announced  in  J8D9 — viz.,  £4h.  97m. 
E'73  sea,  so  that  down  io  tenths  of  seconds  we  may  regard  the  rotatiou- 

dod  of  -Mars  as  determined.     I  observe  by  the  way  that  Mr.  Ksp'm 
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of  the  Liverpool  AMrouomtcal  Society,  a  body  which,  is  dauag 
escellfmt  vorlv.hajt  tested  my  value  of  tKe  rotatiou  period  by  taking 
Bevcral  »ets  of  ob&cnations  of  Mars  for  short  periods  of  time,  deduc- 
ing the  rotation  period  for  each  set,  and  taking  the  mean  of  the 
vaJucji  thus  obtained.  I  am  glad  to  t»ce  that  the  resalt  agrees  very 
closely  with  mine, — not,  however,  because  my  result  is  thereby  con- 
firmed, but  because  Mr.  Espin's  result  shows  that  the  observations 
he  has  dealt  with  have  been  accurately  made.  One  cannot  test  measure- 
ments made  with  a  delicate  micrometer  by  luing  the  best  two-feet  rule, 
though  one  can  test  the  two-feet  rule  by  means  of  the  microractrical 
measurements.  Now  to  determine  accurately  the  rotation  period  of 
a  planet,  lung  periods  of  time  and  coo!K:queuUy  a  great  number  of 
rotations  must  be  dealt  with.  The  longer  the  time  the  more  accu- 
rate the  result.  Suppose,  for  instance,  we  take  observations  of  Mars 
extending  over  a  month,  or  say^  thirty  Martian  days.  If  there  is 
an  error  of  a  quarter  of  au  hour  iu  dctermiuiu^  at  each  end  of  this 
period  the  time  when  some  Martian  marking  i»  central,  there  is  a 
possible  error  of  half  an  hour  divided  by  30 — ^that  is,  one  minute — 
in  the  deduced  rotation  period.  But  if  we  observe  Mars  for  six 
months,  the  error  in  the  period  is  but  ten  seconds.  One  can  then  safely 
pass  back  to  the  last  time — say,  two  years  or  so  earlier — when  Mars 
favourably  placed  :  for  ten  seconds  per  day  in  two  years  will  nut  amoui 
to  more  than  two  hours  or  so,  and  this  can  never  be  so  mi-stakcn  us 
lead  to  the  miscounting  of  a  whole  rotation.  So  one  can  range  froi 
one  visit  of  Mars  to  the  preceding,  thence  to  earlier  visits,  with  con- 
stantly increasing  accuracy,  till — as  I  have  done — one  commauds  a 
range  of  more  than  90,UUU  Martian  days.  An  error  of  half  an  honr 
divided  among  these  gives  only  the  50th  part  of  a  second  for  the  error 
of  the  rotation  period. 

R.   A.    pROCTOft. 


III.— GENEKAL    LITERATUKE. 

BiocBAPiiY. — The  moat  important,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most 
interesting  biography  of  the  month  is  decidedly  the  "Life  of  Munnt- 
etuart  KIphinstoue,"*  the  ludian  statesman  and  Iiisturiau.     His  name 
hcloogs  to  a  past  time,  for  he  died  twenty  years  ago,  and  his  active 
career  in  India  terminated  as  far  hack  as  1S27 ;  but  up  till  now  we 
have  had  no  fuller  record  of  it  than  the  excellent  but  comparativelyj 
brief  sketch  in  Kaye's  "  Lives."   This  want  has  at  length  heen  supplied^ 
by  the  competent  pen  of  Sir  T.  Colcbrookc,  and  the  book  is  perhaps,  < 
in  some  respects,  all  the  better  for  the  delay.     For  ElpLiustone  wi»^ 
a  man  of  broad  solid  views,  much  in  advance  of  his  time.     He  waa 
pervaded  rot  only  with  a  powerful  sense  of  justice,  hut  an    active 
sympathy  with  the  native  races,  and  a  strong  belief  iu    employing 
them  in  the  government  of  the  country ;  and  his  opinions,  with'  the 
reasons  he  gives  for  them,  will  be  read  with   even  more  attention 

•  "Life  of    Mouatatiiart  KIpbinrtone. '*     By  Sir    T.  E.  Ci>leliraok<|,  B»rt.,  M.P. 
hooAoa:  Mamy. 


uovr  tbaii  furmerly.  Sir  T.  Colebrookc  allows  hhu  to  speak  ns 
lauch  »8  possible  in  his  own  person  hy  means  of  letters  to  friends  and 
journals  kppt  for  his  own  ^lidanee.  In  these  he  gives  his  ideas  of 
ihe  pith  of  the  things  he  mentions,  and  tliey  impress  us  with  his  honesty 
aud  penetration.  Sir  T.  Colcbrookc'a  own  narrative  is  written  with 
dignity  and  good  judgment,  and  altogether  hi-?  work  ia  one  of  much 
interest  and  vatne,  a  worthy  memorial  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
of  our  elder  Indian  statesmen. — Had  George  Birkbeck  died  in  our 
generation  when  a  biography  has  conic  to  rank  among  the  recognized 
funeral  rites  of  anybody  wlio  is  spoken  about,  ho  would  not  bare 
escaped  the  biographers  so  long;  for  though  the  part  he  played  in  the 
world  was  not  lari^c  it  was  very  useful  ;  he  is  well  worthy  to  be 
remembered  as  an  active  pioneer  of  working-class  education,  and  his 
work,  though  entirely  good,  has  lived  after  him  so  as  to  call  for  the 
present  memoir.*  Jlr.  Godard's  materials  seem  to  have  been  more 
meagre  than  might  have  been  expected,  but  he  makes  the  most  of 
them,  and  his  book  will  be  read  with  iutcrest  by  many  besides  those 
who,  like  the  author,  have  benefited  personally  from  the  institutions 
l>r.  Birkbeck  founded. — Unlike  Dr.  Birkbeck,  Mrs.  Bray*8  work  has 
died  before  her.  One  of  the  minor  celebrities  of  a  former  day,  her 
tales  are  no  longer  read,  aud  her  very  name  is  probably  unknown  to 
most  of  the  novel- read  era  of  the  present ;  but  she  only  died  last  year, 
and  now  we  have  an  autobiography  of  her.t  which  contains  Bome  letters 
of  Southey's^  and  occasionally  interesting  illustrations  of  social  charac- 
teristics of  the  early  part  of  the  century;  but  has  otherwise  little  that 
is  of  value. — Mr.  Henry  Nevinson's  "  Sketch  of  Herder  and  his  Times' 
(London :  Chapman  and  Hall)  is  a  solid  and  important  piece  of  work, 
in  spite  of  his  modest  representation  of  it  in  his  preface,  as  "  a  supple- 
mentary note  to  Carlyle's  Essays  on  German  Literature,"  written  *'  in 
the  hope  that  it  may  be  lielpful  to  some  readers  uf  thc»c  essays  as 
T  think  it  would  have  been  helpful  to  me  when  I  first  read  them  many 
years  ago."  It  is  really  much  more  than  this  would  lead  us  to  suppose. 
It  is  the  result  of  much  labour  and  research,  aud  is  a  very  complete  and 
well-written  monograph  on  Herder  and  his  writings. — In  spite  of  it* 
namby-pamby  title,  "  Storms  and  Sunshine  of  a  Soldier's  Life" 
(Edinburgh  :  Douglas)  is  a  really  good  and  interesting  account  of  a 
life  that  was  worth  living,  and  is  worth  knowing  about.  General 
Mackenzie  was  one  of  the  Kabul  captives  of  Ibil,  and  his  narrative 
of  his  experiences  there  is  the  most  exciting  and  curious  thing  in  the 
book;  but  his  career  from  first  to  last  was  full  of  adventure,  and 
of  important  active  service,  and  his  jonmats  and  letters  are  mnch 
more  readable  than  such  tbiuga  usually  are.  The  biographical  narrative 
too,  which  seoniit  to  be  written  by  his  widow,  is  simple  and  suitable, 
and  the  work  altogether  leaves  on  us  a  definite  and  stimulating 
impression  of  the  life  of  a  brave  Christian  officer. 

TRAVEL. — Dr.  Turner's  "  Nineteen  Years  in  Polynesia"  has  long 
been  known  as  the  standard  authority  on  the  ethnology  of  that  quarter 
of  the  earth ;  in  fact,  few  books  of  travel  have  been  more  useful  for 


*  " OeoT)^  Birkbeck :  •  Memoir  and  Raview."  Bj  John  George  QocUrd.  r.«nduii: 
BemroM  &  Sods. 

-f  "  AiiU)Iiiogrm|ihy  of  Anna  Eliza  Bray.''  Edited  liy  Jolin  A.  Kempe,  I«ondoo: 
Oiapniu  &  UalL 
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scientific  purposes.  The  «ame  author  has  now  given  us  another  work.* 
in  which  he  iucorporates  the  results  of  bis  archteological  rescarchei 
iiuriuj;  the  last  forty  ycArA,  and  goes  into  greater  detail  iu  his  notiee 
of  native  customs  and  ideas  than  he  thought  the  public  would  liev 
when  he  wrote  his  earlier  book-  Minuteness  and  accuracy  of  detail 
are  what  is  now  desired  for  scientific  purposes,  and  in  that  respect  the 
present  Tolume  will  be  found  a  most  valuable  atorchousc  of  wcU-noted, 
and  often  iiuportant  and  novel,  facta  illujstrative  of  the  hiitury  of 
primitive  culture.  Even  in  the  field  of  practical  politics  it  can  give 
us  some  help.  Socialism  is  practised  in  Samoa,  and  we  can  see  its 
working.  The  people  hare  a  recognized  common  interest  iu  one 
another's  property.  If  a  man  has  no  home,  he  may  go  and  live  with 
his  friends  anywhere  as  long  as  he  pleases  without  charge;  and  if  he 
has  no  boat  or  garment,  he  can  always  get  one  by  borrowing  from  his 
neighbour,  who  cannot  bear  being  called  stingy  or  disobliging.  There 
is  thus  of  course  no  poverty  among  the  Samoans,  and  they  cannot  under- 
stand what  poverty  means.  "  Ko  hometo  live  in  !"  they  will  say.  "  Has 
he  no  friends V  Have  the  people  then  no  love  for  one  another?'' 
}lut  the  cITccts  of  the  system,  on  the  whole,  is  bad.  I>r.  Turner 
declares  that  "  this  rommunifiLic  system  is  a  sad  hindrance  to  the  in- 
<1ustriotis,  and  eats  like  a  canker-worm  at  the  roots  of  individual  and 
national  progress.  No  matter  how  hard  a  young  man  may  be  dis- 
posed to  work,  he  cannot  keep  his  carnitiga ;  all  soon  passes  out  of  his 
hands  intu  the  ooiumim  circulating  currency  of  the  clan  to  which  all 
have  a  latent  right." — N[r.  Jamea  Stanley  Little  gives  us  a  lively  and 
instructive  book  on  the  evcry-day  aspect  of  life  in  the  South  African 
colonies.t  Most  of  our  information  about  these  colonies  has  come 
from  passing  travellers  who  have  rarely  had  the  opportunities  of  be- 
coming much  acquainted  with  the  real  peculiarities  of  colonial  life, 
ilr.  Little  takes  us  with  hira  into  every  nook  and  comer,  and  exposes 
with  much  spirit  and  plain  speaking  the  seamy  as  well  as  the  showy 
side  of  things.  He  has  a  vigorous  and  not  too  fastidious  descrip- 
tive peu,  and  has  shrewd  and  decided  opinious  with  regard  to  everything 
he  comes  across.  Most  of  the  book  treats  of  social  characteristics 
among  the  colonists,  but  he  has  a  chapter  or  two,  as  was  inevitable,  on 
the  vexed  politics  of  the  country,  which  deserve  attention.  Altogether 
he  has  produced  an  entertaining  and  popular  book. 

Mi.sceu.WKocs. — Mr.  Syraonda  has  no  sooner  fiuished  hisimportani 
work  on  the  llenaiiisance  than  he  returns  to  what  seems  to  have  been 
an  old  love,  taken  up  twenty  years  ago  and  laid  aside  again,  and  under- 
takes an  equally  important  work  on  the  development  of  the  Klizabethan 
<1rama,  which  was  really  the  form  taken  in  England  by  the  movement 
known  as  the  Ucnaissanee  clscwhere4  Few  are  familiar  with  the  early 
English  dramatists  or  know  their  true  place  in  the  evolution  of  the 
English  drama,  and  indeed  of  English  Life,  and  no  more  instructive 
and  stimulating  guide  to  them  can  be  found  than  this  book  of  Mr. 
Symouda's.     His  diction  is  less  ornate  than  usual^  but  all  the  stron^r, 

•  "SiiDM  ft  Hnodreil  Yior*  Ago."  By  Gootj*  Turner,  LL.D  WIUi  Fhrfaot  ly 
K  B,  Tjlor,  Y  R.S.     l^aAm  :  MactBiIUn  k  Co. 

t  "South  Africa:  s  Sketchbook  of  U«n.  Munen,  and  Fiota"  By  Jamsi  Staokf 
littlo.     LoDilun  ;  %V.  .Swan  Soaoeiucheio  t  Co. 

;  "  ShiJupcre't  PredeoMRtn  in  the  Etagliih  Dnuni."  BfJ.  A.  9jmoaS^  LoadoA  i 
Anith,  Elder  &  Co. 
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and  what  -with  ijrpat  knowledge  of  the  snhject  and  the  time,  and 
with  refined  and  thong:htfnl  crJticiam  the  work  is  delightftd  read- 
ing. —  Creoi^e  EliotB  "  Essays  and  Iieaves  from  a  Note-book" 
(Kdinbui^h:  W.  Blackwood  &  Soua)  arc  in  tbcmsetvcH  duappoiut- 
ing,  but  they  posiess  a  distinct  biographical  vaJiie.  They  conaist 
for  the  moat  part  of  essays  contributed  to  periodical  literature  before 
the  publication  of  any  of  the  works  tliat  won  her  fame,  and  they 
naturally  t»tir  an  ca^er  curiosity  to  discover  in  them  iudicntious  of  the 
gcuius  thai  was  ubuut  to  break  on  the  world  in  her  uoveLs.  What 
strikes  most  is  the  want  of  any  such  specific  iudicationR.  The  essays 
are  no  loorc  than  wcU-writtcu  and  effective  review  articles.  In  the 
essay  on  the  poet  Young  a  very  good  contrast  is  drawn  betwceu 
Youtifj  and  Cowper,  but  tlie  most  interesting  paper  i»  that  on  the 
"Natural  History  of  German  Life."  The  fragment*  called  "  Leave* 
from  a  Notebook"  belong  to  a  much  later  period  of  the  authoress's 
life,  but  are  not  striking. — Lord  O'Hajtan's  collection  of  fugitive  papers* 
is  not  cast  in  the  shade,  as  Geor^  J^liot's  perhaps  unjustJy  is,  by  a 
prcriona  brilliant  literary  reputation,  but  his  words  have  so  much 
weifilit  and  felicity  that  we  wish  as  wc  read  them  that  more  of  his  time 
could  have  been  devoted  to  literature.  They  treat  of  various  subject? 
and  arc  all  of  a  purely  occasional  character.  The  Irish  papers  arc  among^ 
the  most  intorcsting,  especially  those  on  O'ConnoH,  aiul  on  Ireland  in 
185^.  We  have  heard  so  much  for  years  of  the  dark  side  of  things  ia 
that  country  that  wc  alight  with  pleasure  on  the  cheering  account 
which  we  obtain  iu  the  last-mentioned  paper,  of  the  social  and  indus- 
trial progress  whicli  Irtrland  ha*  actually  made  in  the  last  half  century. 
— "Fortunes  made  iu  liusiness't  is  a  narratiFo  of  the  rise  of  some  of 
the  principal  commercial  families  of  this  couotry.  It  contains  many 
a  stimulating  story  of  the  romance  of  modern  industry  and  trade,  and 
shows  how  truly  the  victories  of  peace  are  won  by  the  same  pluck, 
resolution  and  intuitive  judgment  as  the  rictories  of  war.  Among  the 
families  treated  of  arc  the  Gladstones,  Brights,  Forsters,  Gathorne- 
Uardies,  Sahn,  Basses,  Peases.  The  work  is  written  by  various  hands 
from  materials  derived  to  a  large  extent  from  personal  inquiry,  and  is 
a  valuable  contribution  to  our  commercial  history. — In  "  Flowers  and 
Flower-LoreJ  Mr.  Friend  has  collected  an  immenac  quantity  of  most 
interesting  iuformatiou  about  the  fulk-lore  of  flowers.  Many  books 
have  been  published  dealing  with  pai'ts  and  aspects  of  this  subject,  but 
none  before  has  taken  it  up  as  a  whole.  The  author  occupies  him- 
self indeed  mostly  with  flower-lore  among  European  peoples,  but  he 
promises  to  complete  his  task  by  the  speedy  publication  of  a  separate 
work  on  Oricnul  IIower>lorc.  His  present  book  is  valuable  not  only 
for  its  great  fulness  as  a  storehouse  of  facts,  but  also  for  ita  critical 
remarks  on  the  facts  it  eontaiu9,  aud  while  indi&pcnsablc  to  the 
incrcaaiug  number  of  persons  who  study  folk-lore,  it  is  very  cutertaininff 
'to  the  general  reader. — Mr.  Henry  Richard,  M.P.,  has  republished 
his   letters   to  the   Star    on   Walea,^   wliich    attracted   considerable 

>  '*Oeca«ioiiid  P^pen  and  Addrenes."  By  Lord  0'H«giui,  K.P.  LooiIob  ;  Kc^tn 
Fkol,  Traicb  &  Co. 

1*  "PortuDc*  OMile  in  Itusin«»«."    By  Varioan  Writers.   l<ondon:  SampaonLow  &.C&. 

J  "  Klowen  and  f  lower-Loro."  By  tlie  Rev.  Hildcric  Friend,  F.L.8.  london : 
W.  Svui  3ann«sicheui  £  Co. 

%  "  Letters  ud  EMa>v  on  WiUn."    By  H.  Ricbanl,  U^.     Luiidoa ;  J.  Clarice  &  Co. 
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attention  nlieu  tUey  Bret  appeared  twenty  years  ago,  and  led  many 
persons  (iuclnUing  Mr.  GladstoaCj  as  appears  from  a  confession  qaotcd 
in  the  Totumc)  to  alter  their  ideas  of  that  country.  Tlicy  are  well 
worthy  of  repnblication,  and  possess  a  permanent  value  as  a  lucid 
aecouut  of  the  development  of  the  existing  politieal  and  ecclesiastical 
fituution  in  Wales.  Mr.  Richard  has  added  to  them  one  or  tiro 
review  articles  on  cognate  subjects,  and  the  book  uiay  be  recommended 
to  any  one  wishing  to  understand  the  Welsh  Principality.— "  Red 
Deer^'*  is  one  of  those  fresh  delightful  country  books  whicb 
Mr.  Jefferies  writes  for  ns.  It  takes  us  to  "  Red  Deer  Land,"  a*  the 
nuthor  calls  it — a  land  where  the  wild  deer  still  roams — and  it  may 
vurprise  many  to  know  that  this  land  is  so  near  as  Exmoor,  and 
that  wild  deer  not  only  survive,  but  arc  actually  increasing  there  in 
the  very  face  of  modern  life. — Mr.  Pike*  conducts  us  to  very  diffcreni 
scenes,  and  his  descriptions  of  the  work  that  has  been  done,  and  is  still 
doing,  iu  London  by  men  like  Lord  Shaftesbury,  George  Holland. 
Dr.  DarnardOj  George  Hatton,  and  others,  will  be  read  with  interest  at 
present,  when  so  much  attention  is  bent  ou  the  London  poor. — Two 
hooks  un  the  Touquiu  war  complete  our  list  for  the  mouth. 
Mr.  Colquhonn'a  little  bookj  consists  of  the  letters  he  contributed  as 
special  correspondent  of  the  Timf^,  and  is  an  instructive  account  of 
the  countn.'  of  Tonquin,  and  of  the  origin  and  issues  of  the  present 
difficulties,  by  a  writer  of  special  authority. — Captain  Norman's  work^ 
enters  at  considerably  greater  length  both  into  the  condition  of  the 
country  and  the  history  of  France's  relations  to  it,  and  though  it  is 
permeated  by  a  certain  hostility  to  France,  and  a  dread  that  French 
colonial  aggrandizement  means,  and  is  intended  to  mean,  trouble  to 
England,  the  book  will  be  fouud  very  serviceable  for  the  information  tt 
contains,  and  the  clear  way  in  which  it  presents  it. 

*  "Bod  Doer."  By  Ktcbftnl  Jcfferica.  London  :  LoDgnuuu  k  Co. 
■h  "  Pity  for  th«  rehihiBg."  Ily  ii.  HoIJen  Pike.  Lunduti :  J  CUrkc  ft  Col 
;  "TheTrnUi  »l>mitTrtnnuin."  Tlj  Arehihald  K.  ("oliiuliuHti.  Utndon:  FieldftTuM-. 
f  "Tonkin:  or  France  in  the  Far  K*Mt."  By  C.  B.  NomuUL  London:  dupoHU 
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BG  it  or  be  it  not  true  that  Man  is  sliapcn  ia  iniquity  and 
conceived  in  sin,  it  is  unquestionably  true  that  Govcrumcut  i* 
begotten  of  aggression  and  by  aggression.  In  small  undeveloped 
societies  wbere  for  ages  complete  peace  has  continued,  there  exists 
nothing  like  what  vc  call  Govcrnmcut :  no  coercive  agency,  but 
mere  honorary  headships  if  any  headship  at  all.  In  these  cxccptiooal 
communities,  unaggressive  and  from  special  causes  unaggresscd  upon, 
there  ia  so  little  deviation  from  the  virtues  of  truth  fulness,  honesty, 
justice  and  generosity,  that  nothing  beyond  an  occasional  expres- 
sion of  public  opinion  by  in  formally- assembled  ciders  is  needful.* 
Conversely,  we  find  proofs  that,  at  first  recogniaed  but  temporarily 
during  leadership  in  war,  the  authority  of  a  chief  is  pcrmancutly 
established  by  continuity  of  war ;  and  grows  strong  where  successful 
aggression  ends  in  Mibjection  of  neighbouring  tribes.  And  thence 
onwards,  examples  fiurnished  by  all  races  put  beyond  doubt  the  truth, 
that  the  coercive  power  of  the  chief,  developing  iuto  king,  and  king 
of  kings  (a  frequent  title  in  the  ancient  East),  becomes  great  in  pro- 
portion OS  conquest  becomes  habitual  and  the  union  of  subdued 
nations  extensive.t  Comparisons  disclose  a  further  truth  which 
should  be  ever  present  to  us — the  truth  that  the  aggressiveness  of 
the  ruling  power  inside  a  society  increases  with  its  aggrcssircncss 
ontside  the  society.  As,  to  make  an  efficient  army,  the  soldiers  in 
their  several  grades  roust  be  subordinate  to  the  commander;  so,  to 
make  an  efficient  fighting  community,  must  the  citizens  be  sub- 
ordiuatc  to  the  ruling  power.  They  must  furnish  recruits  to  the 
extent  demanded,  and  yield  up  whatever  property  is  required. 

An  obvious  implication  is  that  the  ethics  of  Government,  originally 

•  "  PoKUc^  IiMtttiitiOM."  U  437,  573.  t  Jhid.,  U  *71-3. 
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tdentica]  iritb  the  ethics  of  war»  must  long  rcm&in  aktu  to  them ; 
and  can  direi^c  from  them  ooly  m  warlike  activities  and  prepara- 
tions become  le«s,  Currcut  eviiience  shows  this.  At  present  oo^ 
the  Continent,  the  citizen  is  Irce  ooIt  when  hi«  Berviccs  as  a  aoldier 
are  not  demaDcled  ;  and  during  the  rest  of  his  life  be  is  largclj^ 
enslared  in  suppurtiof;  the  military  organizatian.  Kven  among 
•dres,  a  serious  war  wonld,  by  the  necessitated  conscriptionj  stts| 
the  libcnics  of  large  numbers  and  trench  on  tbt:  liberties  of 
rest  by  taking  from  them  through  tues  whaterer  supplies  -s 
needed— that  is,  forcing  them  to  labour  so  many  days  more  for  the 
State.  Incritably  the  established  code  of  conduct  in  the  dcalin| 
of  GoTcmments  with  citizens,  must  be  allied  to  their  code  of  condnc 
in  their  dealings  with  one  another. 

I  am  not,  under  the  title  of  this  article,  abouc  to  treat  of  the 
trespasses  and  the  revenges  for  trespasses,  accotmts  of  which  consti- 
tute the  great  mass  of  history  ;  nor  to  trace  the  internal  inequities 
which  have  ever  accompanied  the  external  inequities.  I  do  not  pi 
pose  here  to  catalogue  the  crimes  of  irresponsible  legislators, 
ning  with  that  of  King  Kbnfu,  the  stones  of  whose  vast  tomb 
laid  in  the  bloody  sweat  of  tens  of  thousands  of  slaves  toilin; 
tlirotigh  long  years  under  the  lash  ;  going  on  to  those  committed  by 
conquerors,  Kgyptian,  Assyrian,  Persian,  ^taccdouian,  Boman  and 
the  rest ;  and  ending  with  those  of  Napoleon,  whose  ambition  to 
set  his  foot  on  the  neck  of  the  civilized  world,  cost  not  less  than 
two  million  tircs.''^  Nor  do  1  propose  here  to  enumerate  those  siim 
of  responsible  legislators  seen  in  the  long  list  of  laws  made  in  the 
interests  of  dominant  classes— a  list  coming  down  iu  our  own  counliy 
to  those  under  which  there  were  long  maintained  slavery  and  the 
slave-trade,  torturing  nearly  40,000  negroes  annually  by  close 
packing  during  a  tropical  voyage,  and  killing  a  large  percentage  of 
them,  and  ending  with  that  of  the  corn-laws,  by  which,  says  Sir 
Erskine  May,  "to  ensure  high  rents,  it  had  been  decreed  that 
multitudes  should  hnnger."t 

Not,  indeed,  that  a  presentation  of  the  conspicuous  misdeeds  of 
Ic^slators,  responsible  and  irresponsible,  would  be  useless.  It  would 
hare  several  uses — one  of  them  relevant  to  the  truth  above  poiuted 
out.  Such  a  presentation  would  make  clear  bow  that  identity  of 
governmental  ethics  with  military  ethics  which  necessarily  exist* 
during  primitive  times,  when  the  army  is  simply  tlie  mobilized 
society  and  the  society  is  the  quiescent  army,  continues  thnjugh 
long  stages,  and  even  now  affects  in  great  degrees  oar  law- 
proceedings  and  our  daily  lives.  Having,  for  instance,  shown  that  iu 
numerous  savage  tribes  the  judicial  fnnction  of  the  chief  does  not 

•  Luinj.    St*  ilm  "Stadrof  8nU(«p,^  p.  4S,  and  .Umsodb. 
t  -OwstitstuaAllluloryof  Rn^d,"u.pwttl7. 
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ist,  or  19  nominal,  and  that  very  generally  during  early  stages  of 
European  civilizatiou,  each  man  had  to  defcud  htmselt  aud  reetify  hU 
private  wrongs  as  best  he  might — having  shown  that  in  mediaeval 
times  the  right  of  private  war  among  members  of  the  military 
ortJcr  was  brought  to  an  end,  not  because  the  head  ruler  thought  it 
his  duty  to  arbitrate,  but  because  private  wars  interfered  with  the 
efficiency  of  his  array  in  public  wars — having  shown  that  the 
administration  of  justice  displayed  through  subsequent  ages  a  large 
amount  of  its  primitive  nature  ia  trial  by  battle,  carried  on  before  the 
king  or  his  deputy  as  umpire,  and  whicb,  among  ourselves,  continued 
nominally  to  be  an  alternative  form  of  trial  down  to  1819;  it 
might  then  he  pointed  out  that  even  now  there  snn-ivos  trial  by 
battle  under  another  form  :  counsel  being  the  champions  and  purses 
the  weapons.      lu  civil  cases,  the  ruling  agency  cares  scarcely  more 

an    of  nld    about  rectifying    the   wrongs    of   the    injured ;     but, 

actically,  its  deputy  does  little  else  thau  to  enforce  the  roles  of 
the  fight  ;  the  result  btiing  less  a  question  of  equity  than  a  question 
of  pecuniary  ability  and  forensic  skill.  Nay,  so  little  concern  for 
the  administration  of  justice  is  shown  by  the  ruling  agency,  that 
when,  by  legal  conflict  carried  on  in  presence  of  its  deputy,  tlie 
combatants  have  been  pecuniarily  bled  even  to  the  extent  of  producing 
prostration,  and  when  an  appeal  being  made  by  one  of  them  the 
decision  ia  reversed,  the  beaten  combatant  is  made  to  pay  for  the 
blunders  of  the  deputy,  or  of  a  preceding  deputy ;  and  not  unfrequently 
the  wronged  man,  who  sought  protection  »r  restitution,  is  taken  out 
of  court  pecuniarily  dead. 

Adwjuately  done,  such  a  portrayal  of  governmental  rnisilecds  of 
commission  and  omission,  proving  that  the  partially-surviving  rode  of 
ethics  arising  in,  aud  proper  to,  a  state  of  war,  still  vitiates 
governmental  antion,  might  greatly  moderate  the  hoiKis  of  those  who 
arc  anxious  to  extend  governmental  control.  After  observing  that 
along  with  the  still-manifest  traits  of  that  primitive  political  structure 
whirh  chronic  militancy  produces,  there  gtHjs  a  still-manifest  survival 
of  its  primitive  principles ;  the  i-elormer  aud  the  philanthropist  might 
be  less  sanguine  in  their  anticipations  of  good  from  its  all-pervading 
agency,  aud   might  be  more  inclined  to  trust   agencies  of  a  non- 

vernmental  kind. 

But  leaving  out  the  greater  part  of  the  large  topic  comprehended 
dcr    the   title  of  this   article,  I   propose  here  to  deal  only  with  a 
comparatively  small   remaining  part — those  sins  of  legislators  which 

e  not  generated  by  their  personal  ambitions  or  class  interests,  but 

sidt  fnim  a  lack  of  the  study  by  which  they  are  morally  bound  to 

irepare  themselves. 

A  druggist's  assistant  who,  after  listening  to  the  description   of 
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paiua  whicfe  he  miatakea  for  those  of  colic,  but  which  are  really 
caused  by  inflammation  of  tho  cRcnm,  preacribea  a  sharp  purgative 
and  kills  the  patient,  is  found  guilty  of  manslaughter.  He  is  not 
allowed  to  excuse  himself  on  the  ground  that  he  did  not  intend  harm 
but  hoped  for  good.  The  plea  that  he  simply  made  a  mistake  in  liis 
diagnosis  is  not  entertained.  He  is  told  that  he  had  no  right  to  risk 
disastrous  consequences  by  meddling  in  a  matter  concerning  which 
his  knowledge  was  so  inadequate.  The  fact  that  he  was  ignorant 
how  great  was  his  ignorance,  is  not  accepted  in  bar  of  judgment. 
It  is  tacitly  assumed  that  the  otpcricnce  common  to  all  should  have 
taught  him  that  even  the  skilled,  and  much  more  the  unskilled, 
make  mistakes  in  the  identification  of  disorders  and  in  the  appro- 
priate treatment ;  and  that  having  disregarded  tlic  warning  derivable 
from  common  experience,  he  was  answerable  for  the  consequences. 

We  measure  the  responsibilities  of  legislators  for  mischiefs  ihey 
may  do,  in  a  much  more  lenient  fashion.  la  most  cases,  so  far  from 
thinking  of  them  as  deserving  any  kind  of  punishment  for  causing 
disasters  by  laws  ignorantly  enacted,  we  scarcely  think  of  them  as 
deserving  reprobation.  It  is  held  that  common  experience  should 
have  taught  the  druggist's  assistant,  untrained  as  he  is,  not  to 
interfere ;  but  it  is  not  held  that  common  experience  should  have 
taught  the  legislator  not  to  interfere  till  he  has  trained  himself. 
Though  multitudinous  facts  are  before  him  in  the  recorded  legislation 
of  our  own  country  and  of  other  couutrieif,  which  should  impress  on 
him  the  immense  evils  caused  by  wrong  treatment,  lie  is  not 
condemned  for  disregarding  these  warnings  against  rash  meddling. 
Contrariwise,  it  is  thought  meritorious  in  him  when — perhaps  lately 
from  college,  perhaps  fresh  from  keeping  a  pack  of  hounds  which 
made  him  popular  in  bis  county,  perhaps  emerging  from  a  provincial 
town  where  he  acquired  a  fortune,  perhaps  rising  from  the  bar  at 
which  he  has  gained  a  name  as  an  advocate — he  enters  Parliament, 
and  forthwith,  in  quite  a  light-hearted  way,  Ix^na  to  aid  or  hinder 
this  or  that  means  of  operating  on  the  body  politic.  In  this  case, 
there  is  no  occasion  even  to  make  for  him  the  excuse  that  he  doe* 
not  know  how  little  he  knows ;  for  the  public  at  lai^c  agrees  with 
him  in  thinking  it  needless  that  be  should  know  anything  more  than 
what  the  debates  on  the  proposed  measures  tell  him. 

And  yet  the  mischiefs  wrought  by  uninstructed  law-making,  enor- 
mous in  their  amount  as  compared  with  those  caused  by  uninstructed 
medical  treatment,  are  conspicuous  to  all  who  do  but  glance  over  its 
history.  The  reader  must  pardon  me  while  I  recall  a  few  familiar 
instances.  Ccntui*)'  after  century  statesmen  went  on  enacting  usury 
laws  which  made  worse  the  condition  of  the  debtor — raising  the  rate  of 
interest  "from  five  to  six  when  intending  to  reduce  it  to  fonr,"*  a» 

•  Lmkjr,  <*  natiotuliuu,"  U.  2B^, 
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under  Louis  XV.;  and  iadirectly  produciDg  undreamt  of  evils  of  many 
kiods,  such  as  preventing  the  reproductive  use  of  spare  capital^  and 
*'  burdening  the  small  proprietors  with  a  multitude  of  perpetual 
services/'*  So,  too,  the  endeavours  which  iu  England  continued 
through  five  hundred  years  to  stop  forestalling,  and  which  in  France,  aa 
Arthur  Young  witnessed,  prevented  any  one  from  buying  "  more  than 
two  bushels  of  wheat  at  raarket,*'t  went  on  generation  after  generation 
increasing  the  miseries  and  mortality  due  to  dearth ;  for,  aa  everybody 
now  knows,  the  wholesale  dealer,  who  was  in  the  statute  "  De 
Pistoribua"  vitapcratcd  as  "  an  open  oppressor  of  poor  people/*^  is 
simply  one  whose  function  it  is  to  equalize  the  supply  of  a  commodity 
by  checking  unduly  rapid  consumption.  Of  kindred  nature  was  the 
measure  which,  in  1315,  to  diminish  the  pressure  of  famine,  prescribed 
the  prices  of  foods,  but  which  was  hastily  repealed  after  it  had 
caused  entire  disappearance  of  various  foods  from  the  markets ;  and 
also  such  measures,  more  continuously  operating,  as  those  which 
settled  by  magisterial  order  "  the  reasonable  gains"  of  victuallers.^ 
Of  like  spirit  and  followed  by  allied  mischiefs  have  been  the  many 
endeavours  to  fix  wages,  which  began  with  the  Statute  of  Labourers 
under  Edward  III.,  and  ceased  only  sixty  years  ago;  when,  having 
long  galvanized  in  Spitalfields  a  decaying  industry,  and  fostered 
there  a  miserable  population,  I^rds  and  Commons  finally  gave  up 
fixing  silk-weavers'  earnings  by  magisterial  order. 

Here  I  imagine  an  impatient  interruption.  "We  know  all  that ; 
the  story  is  stale.  The  mischiefs  of  interfering  with  trade  have  been 
dinned  in  our  ears  till  we  are  weary ;  and  no  one  needs  to  be  taught 
the  lesson  afresh."  My  first  reply  is  that  by  the  great  majority  the 
lesson  was  never  properly  learnt  at  all,  and  that  many  of  those 
who  did  learn  it  have  forgotten  it.  For  just  the  same  pleas  which 
of  old  were  put  in  for  these  dictations^  are  again  put  in.  In  the 
statute  35  of  Kdward  IIL,  which  aimed  to  keep  down  the  price  of 
herrings  (but  was  soon  repealed  because  it  raised  the  price),  it  was 
complained  that  people  "  coming  to  the  fair  ....  do  bargain  for 
herring,  and  every  of  them,  by  malice  and  envy,  increase  upon  other, 
and,  if  one  proffer  forty  shillings,  another  will  proffer  ten  shillings 
more,  and  the  third  sixty  shillings,  and  so  every  one  surraonnteth 
other  iu  the  bargain."]!  And  now  the  "higgling  of  the  market," 
here  condemned  and  ascribed  to  "  malice  and  envy,"  is  being  again 
condemned.  The  evils  of  competition  have  all  along  been  the  stock 
cry  of  the  Socialists  ;  and  the  council  of  the  Democratic  Federation 
denounces  the  carrying  on  of  exchange  imder  "  the  control  of 
individual  greed  and  profit.*'      My  second  reply  is  that  interferences 

*  Dt  TooqaevUle,  "  Tlie  Stat«  o[  Society  in  Pnoce  before  the  Aevolntiun,"  p.  -(21. 

t  " Yottng'i. Ti»y«U,'  i.  12S-9. 

;  Craik's  "  Hintory  of  Britiib  Commereci."  i.  134.  %  IbUL,  i.  130  7. 

iCiaik.ioe.  «(.,  1.137. 
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with  the  law  of  supply  aud  dcmaud,  which  a  gciieratioa  ago  verc 
admitted  to  be  habitually  miftcbicvouRj  are  noir  betog  daily  mails 
by  Act»  of  Parliamcut  in  other  iiclds  ;  aud  that,  as  I  shall  prcseutl^^ 
sboiv,  they  are  in  these  6eld8  increasing  the  evils  to  be  cured  and 
producing  new  oues,  as  much  as  of  old  they  did  in  fields  no  longer 
intruded  u^hou. 

Returning  Arom  this  parenthesis,  I   go  on  to  explain  that  the 
above  Acts    are  named   to    remind    the    reader   that    uninstructcd. 
legislators  bare  in  past  times  continnally  increased   human  siifTcrini 
in  their  endeavours  to  mitigate  it ;  and  I  have  now  to  add  that 
if   these    evils,    showu   to   be    legislatively   intensified    or  produoedf^ 
be  multiplied  by  ten  or  more,  a  conceptiou  will  be  formed  of 
aggregate  e^'ils  caused  by  law-making  unguided  by  study  of  social 
science.      In  a  paper  read  to  the  Statistical  Society  in   ^fay,  1873, 
Mr.  Janson,  vice-president  of  the  Law  Society,  stated  that  from  the 
Statute  of   ^{erton  (20  Henry  III.)  to  the  end  of  1872,  there  had 
been  passed   18^110  public   Acts,  of  which  he  estimated  that  four<^ 
6fths  bad  been  wholly  or  partially  repcalctl.     Uo  also  stated  that  thi 
number  of  public  Acta  repealed  wholly  or  ]iarLly,  or  amended,  during 
the  three  years  1870-71-72  had  been  a,532,  of  which  a,759  bad 
totally  repealed.     To  sec  whether  this  rate  of  repeal  has  contiDl 
I  have  referred  to  tlw  annually-iasned  Tolumea  of  "  The  Public  G< 
Statutes"  for  the  last  three  sessions.      Saying  nothing  of  the  oomf 
amended  Acts,  the  result  is  that  in  the  last  three  »e«siana  there  liai 
been  totally  repealed,  separately  or  in  groups,  650  Acts,  htion^img 
ike  present  reifftt,  besides  many  of  preceding  reigns.     This  of  i 
is  greatly  above  the  average  rate ;    for  there  has  of  late  beeo 
active  purgation  of  the  statute-book.     But  making  every  allowi 
we  must  infer  that  within  our  own  times,  repeals  hare  motultcd 
distance  into  the  thousands.      Doubtless  a  number  of  them  bsTe 
of  laws  that  were  obsolete ;  others  have  been  demanded  by  changea  < 
circumstances  (though  secmg  how  many  of  tliem  are  of  qtnte 
Acts  this  has  not  been  a  large  csose) ;  otbexsaiaiply  beenae  ihef ' 
inoperative ;  and  others  have  been  consequent  on  the 
of  numerous  Arts   into   single  Acts.      Bui  usqneatiooably  in  m 
todinous  rases,  repeals  came  Ixcanae  the  Acts  had  proved  injai 
We   talk    glibly  of   such   changes— we  think  of  cancelled 
with  indifference.     ATr   forget   that  before  lavs  are  aboUahed 
have  generally  been  inflicting  evils  xoore  or  less  serioas,  waam  ftr 
few  years,  snmc  for  tens  of  yearly  aoaie  tot  centnrica.     Change  y 
vague  ide*  of  A  bad  lav  into  a  definite  idea  of  ii  a*  as  agency 
on  peofle'a  lires,  and  you  see  that  it  Bcane  so  mvA  of  pain,  so 
of  illaesa,  so  much  of  mortality.     Aricknuformof  kgalpnjcedonerlbr 
example,  cither  enacted  or  (o^raled,  entaib  on  suitors  costs,  or  ddaj 
ordefeats.     What  do  these  imply  ?     Lon  of  moocr,  often  iD-apaivd : 
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great  and  prolonged  anxiety  ;  frequently  consequent  illness  ;  unhappi- 
uess  of  family  and  dependents  ;  children  stinted  in  food  and  clothing 
— all  of  them  miseries  which  bring  after  them  multitudinous  remoter 
miseries.  Add  to  which  there  arc  the  far  more  numerous  cases  of 
those  who,  lacking  the  means  or  the  courage  to  enter  on  law-suits,  and 
therefore  submitting  to  frauds,  arc  impoverished;  aud  have  similarly  to 
bear  the  pains  of  body  and  mind  which  ensue.  Even  to  say  that  a 
laM-  has  been  simply  a  hindrance,  is  to  say  that  it  has  caused  needless 
loss  of  time,  extra  trouble^  and  additional  worry;  and  among  over- 
burdened people  extra  trouble  and  worry  imply,  here  and  there, 
break-downs  in  health  with  their  entailed  direct  and  indirect 
auflcrings.  Seeing,  then,  that  bad  legislation  means  injury  to  men's 
lives,  judge  what  must  he  the  total  amount  of  mental  distress,  physical 
paiu,  aud  raised  mortality,  which  these  thousands  ol  repealed  Acts  of 
Parliament  represent !  I-Hilly  to  bring  home  the  truth  that  law- 
making uuguidnd  by  adequate  knowledge  brings  immense  cxnls,  let 
me  take  a  special  case  which  a  question  of  the  day  brings  before  us. 

Already  I  have  liinted  that  interferences  with  the  connection  be- 
tween supply  and  demand,  given  up  in  certain  fields  after  immense 
mischiefs  had  been  done  during  many  centuries,  are  now  taking  place 
in  other  fields.  This  connection  is  supposed  to  hold  only  where  it 
has  been  proved  to  hold  by  the  evils  of  disregarding  it :  so  feeble  is 
.men's  belief  in  it.  There  seems  no  suspicion  that  in  cases  where  it 
Kerns  to  fail,  it  is  because  it  has  been  traversed  by  artificial  hindrances. 
And  yet  in  the  case  to  which  I  now  refer — that  of  the  supply 
of  houses  for  the  jwor — it  needs  but  to  ask  what  laws  have  been 
doing  for  a  long  time  past,  to  see  that  the  terrible  evils  complained 
of  arc  mostly  law-made. 

A  generation  ago  discussion  was  taking  place  concerning  the  in- 
adequacy and  badness  of  industrial  dwellings,  aud  1  had  occasion  to 
deal  with  the  question.     Here  is  a  passage  then  written : — 

**  An  architect  and  surveyor  describes  it  [the  Building  Act]  as  having  worked 
afUr  the  following  iiiauaLT.  lu  those  di&tricis  of  London  coosisting  of  inferior 
houses,  built  in  ttiiit  iin.sub.itantinl  fashion  which  the  New  Building  Act  waa 
to  mend,  there  obtaiua  on  avtruKe  rent,  sulTiciently  romunorative  to  landlords 

hose  boufics  were  ran  np  economically  befon;  the  Xew  Building  Act  passed. 
This  existing  average  rent  tixes  the  rent  that  must  be  charged  in  theae  dis- 
tricts for  new  houses  of  the  same  accommodjition — that  is,  tho  same  Dumber 
of  rooms,  for  the  people  they  are  built  for  do  not  appreciate  the  extra  safety 
oT  living  within  wulls  strengthened  witli  hoop-iron  bond.  Now  it  turns  out 
upon  trial,  that  houses  built  in  accordance  with  the  present  regulations,  and 
let  at  this  established  rat«,  bring  in  nutliing  Uko  a  reasonable  return.  Builders 
have  consequently  confiued  iJiemselves  to  erecting  houses  in  bettor  districta 
(where  the  possibility  of  a  profitable  competition  with  pre-exinting  houses 
shows  that  those  pre-existing  houses  were  tolerably  subfttantJatX  and  have 
Deased  to  erect  dwellings  for  the  maaaes,  except  in  the  suburbs  where  no 
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preenog  sanitarj  erilx  exiaL  Meanwhile,  in  the  inferior  dtitriets 
described,  lias  resulted  an  increase  of  overcrowding — faalf-a-daze-n  fonuUM  tit 
a  hoQse,  a  score  lodgers  to  a  room.  Nay.  more  than  this  has  resulted.  That 
state  of  mi  wrable  dilapidation  into  which  ihese  abodes  of  the  poor  arc  allowedi . 
to  fall,  is  due  to  the  absence  of  conipetttioii  from  new  hotuea.  Lftudlords  do 
not  find  their  tenants  tempted  away  by  the  offer  of  better  acoommodatioQ. 
i£«p8irs,  being  TinneoesMry  for  securing  the  largest  amonnt  of  profit,  are  noi 
made.  ....  In  fact,  for  a  hirge  percentage  of  th>e  very  horrors  whidi  oar 
sanitary  igitators  are  now  trying  tu  cure  by  Uw,  we  have  to  thank  previoua 
Hgitators  of  the  same  school  rSocinl  Staticg^  p.  384  (edition  of  1861). 

These  were  uot  the  only  law-made  causea  of  such  evila.     As  shown 
in  the  following  further  passage,  snndry  others  were  recognized  : — 

"  WrIUng  before  the  repeal  of  the  Irick-dnty,  the  BuilJer  saya : — *  U  is 
supposed  that  one-fourth  of  tlic  cost  of  a  dwelling  which  lets  for  2c.  Gd.  or 
Ss.  a  week  is  caused  by  the  expense  of  the  title-deedi  and  the  tax  on  wood;^ 
and  bricks  used  in  its  construction.  Of  coorae,  the  owner  of  such  property 
must  be  r«n)unenit«d,  and  he  therefore  charges  7^.  or  9c/.  a  week  to  oorer 
theM  burdens.*  fllr.  C.  GatUff*,  secretary  to  tlio  Society  for  Improving  the 
BwelHngs  of  Uie  Working  Classes,  describing  the  effect  of  the  window-tax, 
mjs ; — *  They  sre  now  paying  upon  their  institution  in  Sl  Pancras  the  sum 
of  £1G2  }ft4.  tn  window -duties,  or  1  per  cent,  per  annum  upon  the  origintd 
outlay.  The  arerage  rental  paid  by  the  Socieqr's  tenants  is  3*.  Gil,  per  week, 
and  the  window-duty  deduct-i  from  this  "iif.  per  week.' " — Times,  Ja&oary  3I| , 
1850. — .itoctVt/  Statics,  p.  385  (original  edition). 

Neither  is  tnis  all  the  evidence  which  the  press  of  tliOM 
afforded.  There  was  published  in  the  7"iDw«  of  December  7,  1860 
(too  late  to  be  u&ed  in  the  above-uamed  work,  which  I  iatued  in 
the  last  week  of  1850).  a  letter  dated  from  the  Reform  Club,  uid 
signed  "  Architect/'  which  contained  the  followiog  passages : — 

**  Lord  Ktnuaird  recommends  in  your  p.ip«r  of  yesterday  the  coMtruction 
of  model  lodgiDg-houaa  by  throwing  two  or  three  houses  into  one. 

Allow  me  to  luggesl  to  his  LorJ^ip^  and  to  his  friend  Lord  AsUejr  to 
whom  he  refers,  thai  ii^ — 

).  The  window-tax  were  repealed, 

2.  The  Building  Act  repealed  (exoeptiag  tbe  daoscs  enacting  that  perij 
and  external  walla  shall  be  fireproof). 

8.  The  timber  duties  either  eqaaliaad  or  repealed,  and, 

4.  An  Ad  passed  to  fadlitata  the  tiu^er  of  property, 

There  wontd  be  no  more  necessiy  6r  model  lodging-houses  than  tbere  U 
for  model  shtfe,  model  cottoo-milLi,  or  aiodcl  sIcain-enginesL 

The  first  hmiu  the  poor  aua's  bouM  to  aertn  windows 

The  leDoad  limits  the  bim  of  the  poor  maa's  hooas  to  S3  fieet  hr  18  (^onfc 
the  sise  of  ■  gentk  man's  diat^roon),  into  which  sfooe  ibe  butner  hat  tv 
cram  a  staircase,  an  riiTrim  ii  psimi^ii,  a  parlour,  and  a  kitdten  (walls  and  par* 
titioos  included). 

^M  third  isdnees  the  builder  to  erect  the  poor  man's  house  of  timber 
uafit  Ibc  baiUiag  porposes,  the  duty  oa  the  good  moiertal  (Baltto)  bria^ 
flftaen  times  more  uan  tiw  duty  on  the  bad  or  iojurioos  article  (Canadian).; 
The  GerenuHikt,  ctsb,  exehsde  the  lesser  tnm  ell  their  oootracta. 

IW  loanh  wobM  ban  ooosidinUe  inflvfnee  upMt  the  present  misenblv 
•ate  of  lfaedwelQac»«r  the  peer.     S^aaQ  f^eebolde  tuight  tSm  be  xnnaf erred 
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as  wa\\y  as  leaseboMis.     The  e£ect  of  buUding   leases   has  been  a  direct 
iuduoeoicat  to  bad  building." 

To  guard  against  mis-statement  or  over-statement,  I  have  taken 
the  precaution  to  consult  a  large  East-cud  builder  and  contractor 
of  forty  years'  experience,  Mr.  C.  Forrest,  Museum  Works,  \7, 
Victoria  Park  Square,  Bethnal  Green,  who,  being  churchwarden, 
member  of  the  vestry,  and  of  the  board  of  guardians,  adds  exten- 
sire  knowledge  of  local  public  afihirs  to  his  extensive  knowledge  of 
the  building  business.  Mr.  Forrest,  who  authorizes  mc  to  give  his 
name,  verifies  the  foregoing  statements  with  the  exception  of  one 
which  he  streugtbcns.  He  says  that  "  Architect"  understates  the  evil 
entailed  by  the  definitiou  of  "  a  fourth-rate  house ;"  since  the  dimen- 
sions are  much  less  tbau  those  he  gives  (perhaj>s  iu  conformity  with 
the  provisions  of  a  more  recent  Building  Act).  Mr.  Forrest  has  done 
more  than  this.  Besides  illustrating  the  bad  effects  of  great  increase 
in  ground-rents  (iu  sixty  years  from  ill  to  .£8  lOs.  for  a  fourth-rate 
house)  which,  joined  with  other  causes,  had  obliged  him  to  abandon 
plans  for  industrial  dwellings  he  had  intended  to  build — besides 
agreeing  with  "  Architect"  that  this  evil  has  been  greatly  increased 
by  the  difficulties  of  land-transfer  due  to  the  law-established  system 
of  trusts  and  cutuils;  he  pointed  out  that  a  further  penalty  on 
the  building  of  small  houses  is  inflicted  by  additions  to  local  burdens 
("  prohibitory  imposts"  he  called  them) :  one  of  the  instances  he  named 
being  that  to  the  cost  of  each  new  house  has  to  be  added  the  cost 
of  i>avement,  roadway  and  sewerage,  which  is  charged  according  to 
length  of  frontage,  and  which,  consequently,  bears  a  far  larger  ratio 
to  the  value  of  a  small  house  than  to  the  value  of  a  large  one. 

From  these  law-pruduced  mischiefs,  which  were  great  a  generation 
ago  and  have  since  been  increasing,  let  us  pass  to  more  recent  lav- 
produced  mischiefs.  The  misery,  the  disease,  the  mortality  in 
"  rookeries,'^  made  contiuually  worse  by  artificial  impcdimeuts  to 
the  increase  of  fourth-rate  houses,  and  by  the  necessitated  greater 
crowding  of  those  which  existed,  having  become  a  scandal,  Govern- 
ment was  invoked  to  remove  the  evil.  It  responded  by  Artisan's 
Dwellings  Acts;  giving  to  local  authorities  powers  to  pnll  down  bad 
houses  and  provide  for  the  building  of  good  ones.  AVhat  have  becu 
the  results?  A  summary  of  the  operations  of  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works,  dated  December  21,  1S83,  shows  that  up  to  last 
September  it  had,  at  a  cost  of  a  million  and  a  quarter  to  ratepayers, 
unhoused  21,000  persons  and  provided  houses  for  12,000— the 
remaining  9,000  to  be  hereafter  provided  for,  being,  mcauwhilc,  left 
houseless.  This  is  not  all.  Another  local  lieutenant  of  the  Govern- 
ment, the  Commission  of  Sewers  for  the  City,  working  on  the  same 
lines,  has,  under  legislative  compulsion,  pulled  down  in  Golden  Lane 
and  Petticoat   Square  masses  of  condemned   small  houses,  which. 
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together,  accommodated  lj734  poor  people;  and  of  the  spaces  tbtL« 
cleared  five  years  ago,  one  ba8>  by  State  authority,  bceu  sold  for  a 
railway  station,  and  the  other  is  outy  now  being  covered  with 
industrial  dwelling  which  will  eventually  accommodate  one-half  the 
expelled  population  :  the  result  np  to  the  prese-nt  time  beiug  that, 
added  to  tboue  dt8|daccd  by  the  Mctro£iolitau  Board  of  Works,  these' 
J,734  displaced  five  years  ago,  form  a  total  of  nearly  11,000  artificially 
made  homeless,  who  have  had  to  find  comers  for  themselves  iu 
miserable  places  that  were  already  overflowiDg  1 

See  then  -what  legislation  has  done.  By  iU-impoBcd  taxes, 
raising  the  prices  of  bricks  and  timber,  it  added  to  the  cost  of 
huusca ;  and  prompted,  for  economy's  sake,  the  use  of  bad  materials  in 
scanty  quantities.  To  check  the  consequent  production  of  wretched 
dwclliuga,  it  established  regulations  whichj  in  metlixval  fashion, 
dictated  the  quality  of  the  commodity  produced:  there  being  uo 
perception  that  by  insisting  on  a  higher  quality  and  therefore  higher 
price,  it  would  limit  the  di-maud  and  eventually  diminish  the  supply. 
By  additional  local  burdens,  legislation  has  of  late  still  further 
hindered  the  building  of  small  houses.  Finally,  hariug,  by  successive 
measures,  produced  first  bad  booses  and  then  a  deficiency  of  better 
ones,  it  has  at  Icugth  provided  for  the  artificially -in  creased  overBow 
of  poor  people  by  diminishing  the  housc-capadty  which  alrcadj 
could  not  contain  them ! 

Where  then  lies  the  blame  for  the  miseries  of  the  Kast-cud  ? 
Against  whom  should  be  raised  "  the  bitter  cry  of  outcast  London  ?" 

The  German  anthropologist  Bastian,  tells  us  that  a  sidi  naUvfr 
of  Guinea  who  caoses  the  fetish  to  lie  by  not  recovering,  is  strangled;* 
and  we  may  reasonably  suppose  that  among  the  Guinea  people,  any 
one  audacious  enough    to  call   iu   question   the  power  of  the  fetish' 
would  be  promptly  sacrificed.     In  days  when  governmental  authority 
was  enforced   by  strong  measures,  there   was  a  kindred   danger  in 
baying    anything  disrespectful  of  the    political   fetish.     Nowadayt, 
howerer,  the  worst  punishment  to  be  looked  for  by  one  who  queotiooa 
its  omnipotence  is  that  he  will  be  reviled  as  a  nactionaiy  who  lalkftj 
Imimx-fnre.     That  any  facts    he    may    bring  forward  will  appre-' 
ciably  decrease  the  established  faith  is  not  to  be   expected ;   for  we 
arc  daily  shown  that  this  Caith  is  proof  against  all  adverse  eridettoe. 
Let  us  coutcmplate    a  smaQ  part  of  that    vast    macs  of  it  wl 
panes  nabeeded. 

"A  GoTemmcot-office  is  like  an  inrcrted  filter :  you  send  in 
dear  atu)  they  coioe  out    muddy."     Sdc&  was  the  compaxison 
heard  iwide  many  yean  a(0  by  tke  Late  Sir  Claries  Fox,  who,  in 
tho  ooodttcc  of  his  bosinessi  had  coosider^e  experience  of  pmbUc 
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dcpartmenU.  That  bis  opinion  was  not  a  singular  one,  tbough  his 
compariaoQ  was,  all  men  know.  Exposures  by  the  pre^s  and 
criticisms  in  Parliament,  leave  no  one  ia  ignorance  of  the  vices  of 
red-tape  routine.  Its  delaja,  perpetually  cromplained  of,  and  which 
in  the  time  of  Mr.  Fox  Maulc  went  to  the  extent  that  "the  com- 
misaions  of  ofUcers  in  the  army"  were  generally  "  about  two 
years  in  arrcar,"  is  afiesh  illustrated  by  the  issue  of  the  first 
volume  of  the  detailed  census  of  1881,  more  than  two  years  after 
the  information  was  collected.  If  we  seek  explanations  of  such 
delays,  we  find  one  origin  to  be  a  scarcely  credible  confusion.  In 
the  case  of  the  census  rebims,  the  Registrar-General  tells  us  that 
"  tlie  difficulty  consists  not  merely  in  the  vast  multitude  of  different 
areas  that  have  to  be  taken  into  account,  but  still  more  in  the 
bewildering  complexity  of  their  boundaries:"  there  being  39,000 
administrative  areas  of  twenty-two  di&creut  kinds  which  overlap 
one  another — hundreds,  parishes,  boroughs,  warda,  petty  scsaioual 
divisions,  Itcnt«nanry  divisions,  urban  and  rural  sanitary  districts, 
dioceses,  registration  districts,  &c.  And  then,  as  Mr.  Rathbonc, 
M.P.,  points  out,*  these  many  superposed  sets  of  areas  with  inter- 
secting boundaries,  have  their  respective  governing  bodies  with 
authorities  running  into  one  another's  districts.  Does  any  one  ask 
why  for  each  additional  administration  Parliament  has  established  a 
fresh  set  of  divisions  ?  The  reply  which  luggeats  itself  is — To  prescn'C 
consistency  of  niftthod.  For  this  organized  confusion  corresponds 
completely  with  that  organized  confusion  which  Parliament  each 
year  increases  by  throwing  on  to  the  heap  of  its  old  Acts  a  hundred 
new  Acts,  the  provisions  of  which  traverse  and  qualify  in  all  kinds  of 
ways  the  provisions  of  multitudinous  Acts  ou  to  which  they  are 
thrown  :  the  onus  of  settling  what  is  the  law  being  left  to  private 
persons,  who  lose  their  property  in  getting  judges'  interpretations. 
And  again  this  system  of  putting  networks  of  districts  over  other 
networks,  with  their  conliicting  authorities,  is  quite  consistent  witli  the 
method  under  which  the  reader  of  the  Public  Health  Act  of  1872, 
who  wishes  to  know  what  are  the  powers  exercised  over  him,  is 
referred  to  26  preceding  Acts  of  several  classes  and  numerous  d&tcs.t 
So,  too,  with  administrative  inertia.  Continually  there  occur  cases 
showing  the  resistance  of  ofHcialism  to  improvements ;  as  by  the 
Admiralty  when  use  of  the  electric  telegraph  was  proposed,  and  the 
reply  was — ''  We  have  a  very  good  semaphore  system  j"  or  as  by  the 
Post  Office,  which  the  late  Sir  William  Siemens  years  ago  said  had 
ohstructcd  the  employment  of  improved  methods  of  telegraphing,  and 
since  then  has  impeded  the  general  nse  of  the  telephone.     Otlu;r  cases 

•  Tka  XimtUtnlh  Ctnturn,  Fobmary,  1SS3. 

<f  "llie  8tati8tic8  of  ]>rgiKlatioi>. '"^    By  V.  H.  Juton,  Rm).,  F.L.S..  Vkje-prsnaantof 
t^fi  Inoon'onitcd  law  Sociely.    (Bead  Uiote  the  8tntiaticia  Sodety.  May,  187aj 
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aluD  to  the  case  of  industrial  dwellings,  now  and  then  show  how  the 
State  with  oue  hand  increases  evils  vhich  with  the  other  hand  it  tries 
to  diminish  ;  as  when  it  puts  a  duty  on  tire-iosuraoces  and  then 
makes  regulations  for  the  better  putting  out  of  fires :  dictating,  too, 
certain  modes  of  construction,  which,  as  Captain  Shaw  shows,  entail 
additional  dangers.*  Again,  the  absurdities  of  official  routiae^ 
rigid  where  it  need  not  be  and  lax  where  it  should  be  rigid,  occasion- 
ally  become  glaring  enough  to  cause  scandals  ;  as  when  a  secret  State- 
document  of  importance,  put  into  the  bands  of  an  ilUpaid  copying 
clerk  who  is  not  even  iu  permanent  Qovemment  employ,  is  made 
public  by  him :  or  as  wiien  the  mode  of  making  the  Moorsora  fuse, 
which  waa  kept  secret  even  from  our  highest  artillery  ofBcerSf 
was  taught  to  them  by  the  Russians,  who  had  been  allowed  to  leun 
it  ;  or  as  when  a  diagram  showing  the  "  distances  at  which  Britiah  and 
foreign  irou-cla<ls  could  be  perforated  by  our  large  guns,"  communi- 
cated by  an  enterprising  attachf  to  his  own  Goreronieot,  then  became 
known  "  to  all  the  Goveromenta  of  Europe,"  while  English  officers 
remained  ignorant  of  the  facts.f  So,  too,  with  State -snpcrrisioD. 
Guaranteeing  of  quality  by  inspection  has  been  shown,  in  the  ball- 
marking  of  silver,  to  be  supcrfiuons,  while  the  silver  trade  has  be«n 
decreased  by  it;^  and  in  other  cases  it  haji  lowered  the  qu&lity  by 
flfttablishing  a  standard  which  it  is  useless  to  exceed  :  instance  the 
case  of  the  Cork  butter- market,  where  the  higher  kinds  are 
disadrantaged  in  not  adequately  profiting  by  their  better  repute  ;§ 
or,  instance  the  case  of  herring- branding  (now  optional)  the  etfect  of 
which  is  to  put  the  many  inferior  curers  who  just  reach  the  lerel  of 
official  approval,  on  a  par  with  the  few  better  ones  who  rise  abore  it, 
and  K>  to  discourage  these.  But  such  lessons  pass  tuleamed.  Even 
vherc  the  failure  of  inspection  is  most  glaring,  no  notice  is  taken  of 
it ;  as  instance  the  terrible  catastrophe  by  which  a  train  fall  ctf  people 
vas  destroyed  along  with  tlie  Tay  bridge.  Cou&Uesi  dcuunciatioDt, 
loud  and  unsparing,  were  Tented  against  enpneer  and  contzmctor; 
but  little,  if  anythhkg,  was  said  about  the  Goremmeat  officer  from 
vhom  the  bridge  reoeiTtd  State-approval.  So,  too,  with  preventiosi  of 
Hiww  It  matters  not  that  under  tbe  management  or  dirtatinn  of 
State-agents  sook  of  the  worst  erils  oocor;  as 
wrres  and  children  of  s(4diers  aiv  sacrificed  in 
or  as  vben  ^pbmd  fever  and  diphtberia  are 
ocdcnd  drainage  lyalanp  as  in  Edinburgh  ^ 
•  "th»aMWws;w;aa— snrrftfctriisiitJMf  bi 

-fr  Sw fW^Octofaw C1S74,  whm ««ker OMloas «•  I 

:  -IhkSUtobilsIMMMitoTVU*.' WarThMMBl 
AU.^14•.  I  nmiil.wt  ari.f.7t8C*«J 

^  L<tlOT  W  m  TAm\u\^  M.IK  ia  Tma  aTlTtk  tm 
laMWMaiaa;  mm  «f  vhioh  I  kaT«  «■  iiMly  oil 
Wls^u>.tfc«wilii,hiilj  -igUiaia  lh» 
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enforced  sauiiat^  appliances,  ever  getting  oat  of  order,  increnae 
the  evils  they  were  to  decrease.*  Masses  of  such  evidence  leave 
unabated  the  confidence  with  which  sanitary  inspection  is  in- 
roked — invoked,  indeed,  more  than  ever;  as  ia  shown  in  the  recent 
suggestion  that  all  public  schools  should  be  under  the  supervision  of 
bcalth-ofliccrs.  Nay,  even  when  the  State  has  manifestly  caused  the 
mischief  complained  of,  faith  in  its  beneficent  agency  is  not  at  all 
diminished ;  as  wc  see  in  the  fact  that,  having  a  generation  ago 
authorized,  or  rather  required,  towns  to  establish  drainage  systems 
which  delivered  sewage  into  the  rivers,  and  having  thus  polluted  the 
sources  of  water-supply,  an  outcry  was  raised  against  the  water- 
companies  for  the  impurities  of  thctr  water — -an  outcry  which 
continued  after  these  towns  had  been  compelled,  at  vast  extra  cost,  to 
revolutionize  their  drainage  systems.  And  now,  as  the  only  remedy, 
there  follows  the  demand  that  the  State,  by  its  local  proxies,  shall 
undertake  the  whole  business.  The  State's  misdoings  become,  as  in 
the  case  of  industrial  dwellings,  reasons  for  praying  it  to  do  more. 

This  worship  of  the  legislature  is,  in  one  respect,  indeed,  less 
excusable  than  the  fetish-worship  to  which  I  have  tacitly  compared 
it.  The  savage  has  the  defence  that  his  fetish  is  silcut — does  not 
confess  its  inability.  But  the  civilized  man  persists  in  ascribing  to 
this  idol  made  with  his  own  hands,  powers  which  in  one  way  or 
other  it  confesses  it  has  not  got.  I  do  not  mean  merely  that  the 
debates  daily  tell  us  of  legislative  measures  which  have  done  evil 
instead  of  good  ;  nor  do  I  mean  merely  that  the  thousands  of  Acts  of 
Parliament  which  repeal  preceding  Acts,  are  so  many  tacit  admissions 
of  failure.  Neither  do  I  refer  only  to  such  quasi -govern  mental  con- 
fessions as  that  contained  in  the  report  of  the  Poor  Law  Commis- 
sioners, who  said  that — "  ^Ve  find,  on  the  one  hand,  that  there  is 
scarcely  one  statute  connected  with  the  administration  of  public  relief 
which  has  produced  the  effect  designed  by  the  legislature,  and  that 
the  majority  of  them  have  created  new  evils,  and  aggravated  those 
which  they  were  intended  to  prevent."!  I  refer  rather  to  those  made 
by  statesmen,  and  by  State -departments.  Here,  for  example,  in  a 
memorial  addressed  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  adopted  by  a  highly- 
influential  meeting  held  under  the  chairmanship  of  the  late  Lord 
Lyltelton,  I  read  : — 

"We,  the  undersigned,  Peers,  Mcmbere  of  the  House  of  Common?,  Rate- 
payers, snd  Inhahiwnts  of  tbe  Metropolis,  feclinc  strongly  the  truth  and 
force  of  your  statement  made  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  IS66,  that  'tliiTO 
is  still  a  lamentttble  auil  deploritble  stnte  of  our  whole  arrutigcmenls,  with 
regard  to   public   works — vacillation,  uncertainty,  costline**,  extravagivace, 

*  I  Miy  thU  |«rtly  ffoiii  pemniMl  knowledj^e ;  haWag  aove  before  loe  momoraadft 
muU  25  ycon  Jigo  concerning  Bitch  result*  pnxluoeil  under  my  own  oWr^ntion. 
Vcnfyiog  factA  liAve  reoeDtly  l^o  gtvea  by  Hit  Richard  Crou  in  the  yinetetnth  (Vfllhry 
forJiiDaAnr.  \^h4.  p.  I&3- 

t  Nit'hoU's  "  History  of  EogUab  Poor  Law,"  it.  p.  282. 
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mcaoness,  lod  all  the  conflicting  vices  tliat  could  be  enumeraUd,  are  nnlud 
in  our  present  Bystem,"  «&c.  Ac-* 

Here,  &^iiij  is  an  example  furoislied  by  a  recent  minute  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  (November,  1883],  in  which  it  is  said  that  since 
"  the  ShipM-rcck  Committee  of  183n  scarcely  a  session  haa  passed 
withoiit  some  Act  being  passed  or  Rorae  step  being  taken  by  the 
legislature  or  the  Government  with  this  object*'  [prevention  of  ship- 
wrecks] ;  and  that  "  the  muliiplicity  of  statutes,  which  were  all  con- 
aolidated  into  one  Act  iu  1854,  has  again  become  a  scandal  and  a 
reproach  :"  each  measure  being  passed  because  prerious  ones  bad 
failed.  And  thou  comes  presently  the  confession  that  "■  the  loss  of 
life  and  of  ships  has  been  greater  since  1876  than  it  ever  was  before.'' 
Meanwhile,  the  cost  of  administration  has  been,  raised  from  £17,000 
a  year  to  £73,000  a  ycar.t 

It  is  surprising  how,  spite  of  better  knowledge,  the  imagination  is 
excited  by  artificial  appliances  nsed  in  particular  ways.  We  see  it 
all  thmugh  human  history,  from  the  war-paint  with  which  the  savage. 
frightens  his  adversary,  down  through  religions  ceremonies  and  regal 
processions,  to  the  robes  of  a  Speaker  and  the  wand  of  an  ofiicially- 
drcsscd  usher.  I  remember  a  child  who,  able  to  look  with  tolerable 
composure  on  a  horrible  cadaverous  mask  while  it  wa&  held  in  the 
hand,  ran  away  shrieking  when  his  father  put  it  on.  A  kindred 
chauge  of  feeling  comes  over  constituencies  when,  from  borouglia  and 
counties,  their  members  pass  to  the  Legislative  Chamber.  "While 
before  them  aa  candidates^  they  arc,  by  one  or  other  party,  jeered  at, 
lampooned,  "  heckled,"  and  in  alt  ways  treated  with  utter  disrespect. 
But  as  soon  they  assemble  at  Westminster,  those  against  whom 
taunt  and  invective,  charges  of  incompetence  and  foUy,  had  been 
showered  from  press  and  platform,  excite  unlimited  faith.  Judging - 
from  the  prayers  made  to  them,  there  is  nothing  which  their  witdom 
and  their  power  cannot  compass. 

HcHBERT  SrENcea. 

*  Roe  SVm«,  March  31,  1873. 

\  In  tk«ao  [Anii^TOpliR  are  contAincd  jnst  a  fvM'  uiMitiuanl  cxkniple.^.    Nnmbcn  whichj 
I  Lave  till  ciwliiT  occaaipTM  givtn,  will  b«  found  in  "SocuJ  Static*."  (1851);  "Ore 
Tjsgtftlfttion."  vI953]  ;  " RvproMntativft  Oovemmfiit,"  (IS57'  ;  "SiKsHaliBcI  Adii 
tion,'MS71);  "Study  of  Sociology,"  (1S73),  ud  Poitacript  to  ditto,  t^ISSOh 
casw  in  tmuler  euAys. 
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ANARCHY: 


BY   A\-    ANARCHIST. 


TO  most  Englishmen  the  word  anarchy  is  so  evil -sounding  that 
ordinary  readers  o(  the  Contemporauy  Review  will  probably 
turn  from  these  pages  with  aversion^  wondering  how  auybody  could 
have  the  audacity  to  write  them.  With  the  crowd  of  comraoDplace 
chatterers,  we  are  alroady  past  praying  for:  no  reproach  is  too  bitter 
for  us,  no  epithet  too  insulting.  Public  speakers  on  social  and 
political  subjects  find  that  abuse  of  anarchists  is  an  unfailing  pass* 
port  to  popular  favour.  Every  conceiTablc  crime  is  laid  to  our 
chai^,  and  opinion,  too  indolent  to  team  the  truth,  is  easily 
persuaded  that  anarchy  is  but  another  name  for  wickedness  aud 
r>ehao9.  Overwhelmed  with  opprobrium  and  held  up  to  hatred,  we 
are  treated  on  the  principle  that  the  surest  way  of  hanging^  a  dog 
is  to  give  it  a  bad  name. 

There  is  nothing  surprising  in  all  this.  The  chorus  of  impreca- 
tions with  whicli  nc  arc  assailed  is  quite  in  the  nature  of  things,  for 
we  speak  in  a  tongue  unhallowed  by  usage,  and  belong  to  none  of  the 
partiefl  that  dispute  the  possession  of  power.  Like  all  innovators, 
whether  they  be  violent  or  pacific,  we  bring  not  peace  but  a  sword, 
aud  arc  in  uowisc  astonished  to  be  received  as  6ucmics. 

Yet  it  ia  not  with  light  hearts  that  we  incur  so  much  ill-will, 
nor  are  we  satisfied  with  merely  knowing  that  it  ia  undeserved.  To 
risk  the  loss  of  »o  precious  an  advantage  as  popular  sympathy 
without  first  patiently  searching  out  the  truth  aud  carefully  con- 
sidering our  duty,  were  an  act  of  reckless  folly.  To  a  degree  never 
dreamt  of  by  men  who  arc  borne  unresistingly  on  the  great  current  of 
public  opinion,  are  we  bound  to  render  to  our  conscience  a  reason 
for  the  faith  that  is  in  us,  to  strengthen  oar  convictions  by  study  of 
nature  and  mankind,  and,  above  all,  to  compare  them  with  that  ideal 
justice  which  has  been  slowly  elaborated  by  the  untold  gcnerationa  of 
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our  race.  This  ideal  is  kaowu  to  all,  and  is  almost  too  trite  to 
repenting.  It  exists  in  the  moral  teaching  of  every  people,  civilised 
or  savage ;  every  religion  has  tried  to  adapt  it  to  its  dogmas  and 
precepts,  for  it  is  the  ideal  of  equality  of  rights  and  reciprocity  of 
services.  "  We  are  all  brethren,"  is  a  saying  repeated  from  one  end 
of  the  world  to  the  other,  and  the  principle  of  universal  brotherhood 
expressed  in  this  s&ying  implies  a  complete  solidarity  of  interesta  and 
efibrta. 

Accepted  in  its  integrity  by  simple  souls,  does  not  this  principle 
seem  to  imply  as  a  necessary  consequence  the  social  state  formulated 
by  modern  socialists:  "To  each  according  to  his  needs,  from  each 
according  to  his  powers?"  Well,  we  are  simple  souls,  and  we  hold 
firmly  tu  this  ideal  of  human  morality.  Of  a  surety  there  is  much 
dross  mixed  with  the  pure  metal,  and  the  personal  and  colIectiTc 
egoisms  of  families,  cities,  castes,  peoples  and  parties  have  wrought 
on  this  groundwork  some  startling  variations.  But  wc  have  not  to 
do  here  with  the  ethics  of  selfish  interests,  it  is  enough  to  identify 
the  central  point  of  convergence  towards  which  all  partial  ideas  more 
or  less  tend.  This  focus  of  gravitation  is  justice.  If  hum.inity  be 
not  a  vain  dream,  if  all  our  impressions,  all  our  thoughts,  arc  not 
pure  hallucinations,  one  capital  fact  dominates  the  history  of  man — 
that  every  kindred  and  people  yearns  after  justice.  The  very  life  of 
humanity  is  but  one  long  cry  for  that  fraternal  equity  which  still 
remains  unattained.  Listen  to  the  words,  uttered  nearly  three 
thousand  years  ago,  of  old  licsiod,  answering  beforehand  all  those 
who  contend  that  the  stniggle  for  existence  dooms  us  to  eternal 
strife.  "  I>et  Bshes,  the  wild  beasts  and  birds,  devour  one  another 
— but  our  law  is  justice.". 

Yet  how  vast  is  the  distance  that  still  separates  us  from  the  justice 
invoked  by  the  poet  in  the  very  dawu  of  history  !  How  great  it  the 
progress  we  have  still  to  make  before  we  may  riglilfully  cease 
comparing  ourselves  with  wild  creatures  fighting  for  a  monel  of 
carrion  !  U  is  in  vaiii  that  we  pretend  to  be  civilized,  if  civilization 
he  that  which  Mr.  Alfred  R.  Wallace  has  described  as  "  the  harmony 
of  individual  liberty  with  the  collective  will."  It  is  really  too  easy  to 
criticize  contemporary  society,  its  morals,  its  conventions  and  its 
laws,  and  to  show  how  ranch  its  practices  fall  short  of  the  ideal 
justice  formulated  by  thinkers  and  desired  by  [woples.  To  repeat 
stale  censures  is  to  risk  being  called  mere  decloiraers,  scatterers  of 
voices  in  the  market-place.  And  yet  so  long  as  the  truth  is  not 
heard,  is  it  not  our  duty  to  go  on  speaking  it  in  season  and  out  of 
season  ?  A  sincere  man  owes  it  to  himself  to  expose  the  frightful 
barbarity  which  still  prevails  in  the  hidden  depths  of  a  society  so 
outwardly  well-onlercd.  Take,  for  instance,  our  great  cilicSf  the 
leaders  of  civilization,  especially  the  most   populous,  and,  in   many 
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respects,  the  first  of  all — that  immense  London,  vliich  gathers  to 
heraelf  the  riches  of  the  world,  whose  every  irarehousc  is  worth  a 
king':)  ransom;  whore  arc  to  be  found  enough,  and  more  tli&u 
enough,  of  food  and  clothing  for  the  needa  of  the  teeming  millious. 
tliat  throng  her  streets  iu  greater  numbers  than  the  auts  which 
swarm  iu  the  never-ending  labj-riutH  of  their  subterranean  gallarie.H. 
And  yet  the  wretched  who  cast  longing  and  tungry  eyes  on  those 
hoards  of  wealth  may  be  counted  by  the  hundred  thousand ;  by  the 
side  of  untold  splendours,  want  is  consuming  the  vitals  of  entire 
populations,  and  it  is  only  at  times  that  the  fortunate  for  whom  these 
treasures  arc  amassed  hear,  as  a  muffled  wailing,  the  bitter  cry  which 
rises  eternally  &om  those  unseen  depths.  Below  the  London  of 
fasUion  is  a  London  accursed,  a  London  whose  only  food  are  dirt- 
stained  fragments,  whose  only  garments  are  filthy  rags,  and  whose 
only  dwellings  arc  fetid  deus.  Have  the  disinherited  the  consolation 
of  hope  ?  No  :  they  are  deprived  of  all.  There  are  some  among  them 
who  live  and  die  in  dampness  and  gloom  without  once  raising  their 
eyes  to  the  sun. 

What  boots  it  to  the  wretched  outcast,  burning  with  fever  or 
craring  for  bread,  that  the  Book  of  the  Christians  opens  the  doors  of 
heaven  more  widely  to  him  than  to  the  rich !  Beside  his  present 
misery,  all  these  promises  of  happiness,  even  if  he  heard  them,  would 
seem  the  bitterest  irony.  Does  it  not  appear,  moreover — judging  by 
the  society  in  which  the  majority  of  preachers  of  the  Gospel  most 
delight — that  the  words  of  Jesus  arc  reversed,  that  the  "  Kingdom  of 
God"  is  the  guerdon  of  the  fortunate  of  this  world — a  world  where 
spiritual  and  temporal  government  arc  on  the  best  of  terms,  and 
religion  leads  as  surely  to  earthly  power  as  to  hcavculy  bliss  ? 
"  Religion  is  a  cause  for  preferment,  irreligion  a  bar  to  it,*'  as  a 
famous  commentator  of  the  Bible,  speaking  to  his  sorereignj  said  it 
ought  to  bc*^ 

When  ambition  thus  finds  its  account  in  piety,  and  hypocrites 
practise  religion  in  order  to  give  what  they  are  pleased  to  call  their 
conscience  a  higher  mercantile  value,  is  it  surprising  that  the  great 
army  of  the  hopeless  should  forget  the  way  to  church?  Do  they 
deceive  themselves  in  thinking  that,  despite  oflicial  invitations,  they 
vould  not  always  be  well  received  in  the  "houses  of  God?"  Without 
speaking  here  of  churches  whose  sittings  arc  sold  at  a  price, 
where  you  may  enter  only  purse  in  hand,  is  it  notliing  to  the  poor 
to  feel  themselves  arrested  on  the  threshold  by  the  cold  looks  of  well- 
clad  men  and  the  tightened  lips  of  elegant  women  V  True,  no  wall  bars 
the  passage,  but  an  obstacle  still  more  formidable  stops  the  way — the 
dark  atmosphere  of  hatred  and  disgust  which  rises  between  the 
disinherited  and  the  world's  elect. 
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Yet  the  6rst  word  tittered  by  the  miniater  when  he  stauds  up  in 
the  pu]pit  is  "  Brethren,"  a  word  which,  by  a  characteristic  differen- 
tiatioD,  has  come  to  incau  no  more  than  a  sort  of  potential  and  theo- 
retic fraternity  without  practical  reality.  Nevertheless,  its  primitive 
sense  has  not  altogether  perished,  and  if  the  outcast  that  hears  it 
be  not  stupefied  by  hunger,  if  he  be  not  one  of  those  boneless  beings 
who  Topeat  idiotically  all  they  hear,  what  bitter  ibooghta  will  be 
Bug^atcd  by  this  word  "brethren,"  coming  from  the  lips  of  men 
who  feel  so  little  its  force !  The  impressions  of  my  childhood 
surge  back  into  my  mind.  When  I  heard  for  the  first  time  an 
earnest  and  eager  voice  beseech  the  "  Father  who  is  in  heaven" 
to  give  us  "  our  daily  bread,"  it  seemed  to  me  that  by  a  myste- 
rious act  a  nseal  would  descend  from  on  high  on  all  the  tables  of 
the  world.  I  imagined  that  these  words,  repeated  millions  and 
milliards  of  times,  were  a  cry  of  human  brotherhood,  and  that 
each,  in  uttering  them,  thought  of  all.  I  deceived  my«elf.  With 
some  the  prayer  is  sincere ;  with  the  greater  part  it  is  bnt  an  empty 
sound,  a  gust  of  wind  like  that  which  passes  through  the  reeds. 

Governments  at  least  talk  not  to  the  poor  about  fraternity ;  they 
do  not  torment  them  witli  so  sorry  a  jest  It  is  true  that  in  soma 
countries  the  jargon  of  courts  compares  the  Sovereign  to  a  father 
whose  subjects  are  his  children,  and  upon  whom  he  pours  the  inex- 
haustible dews  of  his  love  ;  but  this  formula,  which  the  hungry  might 
abuse  by  asking  for  bread,  is  no  longer  taken  Beriuusly.  So  long  ai 
Governments  were  looked  upon  as  direct  representatives  of  a  heavenly 
Sovereign,  holding  their  powers  by  the  grace  of  God,  tlic  comparison 
was  legitimate  ;  but  there  are  very  few  now  that  make  any  claim  to  this 
9W7«i-divinity.  Shorn  of  the  sanctions  of  religion,  they  no  longer  hold 
themselves  answerable  for  the  general  weal,  contenting  themselves  in- 
stead with  promising  good  administration,  impartial  juatA^c  and  strict 
economy  in  the  administration  of  public  affairs.  Let  history  tell  bow 
these  jiromises  have  been  kept.  Nobody  can  study  contemporary 
politics  without  being  struck  by  the  truth  of  the  words  attributed 
alike  to  Oxenstjerna  and  Lord  Chesterfield  :  "  Qo,  my  son^  and 
with  how  little  wisdom  the  world  is  governed  1"  It  is  now  a  mat 
of  common  knowledge  that  power,  whether  its  nature  be  monarchitV! 
aristocratic  or  democratic,  whether  it  be  based  on  the  right  of  the 
sword,  of  inheritance  or  of  electiou,  is  wielded  by  men  neither  better 
uur  worse  than  their  fellows,  but  whose  position  exposes  ihcm  to 
greater  temptations  to  do  evil.  Raised  above  the  crowd,  whom  they 
soon  learn  to  despise,  they  end  by  considering  themselves  essenti 
superior  beings;  solicited  by  ambition  in  a  thousand  forms,  by  TanUfi 
greed  and  caprice,  they  arc  all  the  more  easily  corrupted  that  a  rablilc 
of  interested  flatterers  is  ever  on  the  watch  to  profit  by  tlieir  vices.  Am 
possessing  as  they^do  a  preponderant  inttuenee  in  all  things,  huldin 


: 


tbe  powerful  lever  whereby  is  moved  the  immense  mecliauisra  of  the 
State — fuuctionaries,  soldiers  and  police — every  one  of  their  ovcrsighta^ 
their  fault»>  or  their  crimes  repeats  itself  to  ia6uity  and  magoifies  as  it 
grows.  It  isouly  too  true:  afitof  impatieace  in  a  Sovereign,  a  crooked 
look,  an  equivocal  word,  may  plunge  nations  into  mourning  and  be 
fraught  with  disaster  for  mankind.  Eaglish  readers,  brought  up  to  a 
knowledge  of  Biblical  lore,  will  remember  the  striking  parable  of  the 
trees  who  wanted  a  kiug.*  The  peaceful  trees  and  the  strong,  those 
who  love  work  and  whom  man  blesses ;  the  olive  that  makes  oil,  the 
fig-tree  that  grows  good  fruit,  the  vine  that  produces  wine,  "which 
checrcth  God  and  man/'  refuse  to  reign ;  the  bramble  accepts,  and 
of  that  noxious  briar  is  bora  the  flame  which  devours  the  cedars  of 
Lebanon. 

But  these  depositaries  of  power  who  are  charged,  whether  by  right 
divine  or  universal  suffrage,  with  the  august  mission  of  dispensing 
justice,  cau  they  be  considered  as  in  any  way  more  infallible,  or  even 
as  impartial  ?  Can  it  be  said  that  the  laws  and  their  interpreters  show 
towards  all  men  the  ideal  equity  as  it  exists  iu  the  popular  conecp* 
tioa?  Are  the  judges  blind  when  there  come  before  them  the 
wealthy  and  the  poor^Shylock,  with  his  murderous  knife  and  the 
unfortunate  who  has  sold  beforehand  pounds  of  his  flesh  or  ounces 
of  bis  blood?  Hold  they  always  even  scales  between  the  king's  son 
and  the  beggar's  brat  ?  That  these  magistrates  should  firmly  be- 
lieve iu  their  own  impartiality  and  think  themselves  incarnate 
right  in  human  shape,  is  quite  natural ;  every  one  puts  on — sometimes 
without  knowing  it — the  peculiar  morality  of  his  calling  ;  yet  judgeSj 
no  more  than  priests,  can  withstand  the  influence  of  their  surround- 
ings. Their  sense  of  what  constitutes  justice,  derived  from  tbe  average 
opinion  of  the  age,  is  insensibly  modified  by  the  prejudices  of  their 
class.  How  honest  soever  they  may  be,  they  cannot  forget  that 
they  belong  to  the  rich  and  powerful,  or  to  those,  less  fortunate, 
who  are  still  on  the  look-out  for  preferment  aud  honour.  They 
arc  moreover  blindly  attached  to  precedent,  and  fancy  that  practices 
inherited  from  their  forerunners  must  needs  be  right.  Vet  when  we 
examine  official  justice  without  prejudice,  how  many  iniquities  do  we 
find  in  legal  procedures !  Thus  the  Kuglish  arc  scandalized — and 
rightly  so — by  the  French  fashion  of  examining  prisoners,  those  sacred 
beings  who  in  strict  probity  ought  to  be  held  innocent  until  they  are 
proved  to  be  guilty  ;  while  the  French  are  disgusted,  and  not  without 
reason,  to  see  English  justice,  through  the  English  Government, 
publicly  encourage  treachery  by  offers  of  impunity  and  money  to  the 
betrayer,  thereby  deepening  the  degradation  of  the  debased  and 
provoking  acts  of  shameful  meanness  which  children  in  their  schools, 
more  moral  than  their  elders,  regard  with  unfeigned  horror. 

■  Judjjei  ia.  8. 
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Nevertheless  law,  like  Tcligion,  plays  only  a  «ccoTidary  part  in 
conteraporary  society.  It  ia  invoked  but  rarely  to  regulate  the 
relations  hetween  the  poor  and  the  rich,  the  powerful  and  the  weak. 
These  relations  are  the  outcome  of  eeonomic  laws  and  the  evoliitioo 
of  a  social  syatcm  based  on  inequality  of  conditions. 

Laisstz  /aire  !  Let  things  alone  !  hare  said  the  judges  of  £he 
camp.  Careers  are  open ;  and  altbougb  the  field  is  covered  with  corpses, 
although  the  conqueror  stamps  on  the  bodies  of  the  tanqoishcd, 
although  by  supply  and  demand,  and  the  combinations  and  monopolies 
in  which  they  result,  the  greater  part  of  society  bccoraea  enslaved  (o 
the  few,  let  things  alone — for  thus  has  decreed  fair  play.  It  is  by 
virtue  of  this  bcantiful  system  that  a  parvenu,  without  speaking  of 
the  great  lord  who  receives  counties  as  his  heritage,  is  able  to  con- 
quer with  ready  money  thousands  of  acres,  cipel  those  who  cultirat« 
his  domain,  and  replace  men  and  their  dwellings  with  wild  animals 
and  rare  trees.  It  is  thus  that  a  tradesman,  more  cunning  or  intelli- 
gent, or,  perhaps,  more  favoured  by  luck  than  bis  fellows,  is  enabled 
to  beeonie  master  of  an  army  of  workers,  and  as  often  as  not  to 
starve  them  at  his  pleasure.  In  a  word,  commercial  competition, 
under  the  paternal  scgis  of  the  law,  lets  the  great  majority  of 
meFchants — the  fact  is  attcstc<l  by  numberless  medical  inquests — 
adulterate  provisions  and  drink,  sell  pernidons  substances  as  whole- 
some food,  and  kill  by  slow  poisoning,  without  for  one  day  neglecting 
their  religious  duties,  their  brothers  in  Jesus  Christ,  Let  people 
say  what  they  will,  slavery,  which  abolitionists  strove  so  gallantly 
to  extirpate  in  America,  prevails  in  another  form  in  every  civilixed 
country ;  for  entire  populations,  placed  between  the  alternatives  of 
death  by  starvation  and  toils  which  they  detest,  arc  constrained  to^ 
choose  the  latter.  And  if  we  would  deal  frankly  with  the  barl»arons 
society  to  which  we  belong,  we  roust  acknowledge  that  murder,  albeit^ 
disguised  under  a  thousand  insidious  and  scientitic  fonns,  atiil,  as  ii 
the  times  of  primitive  savagcir,  terminates  the  majoritr  of  lives. 
The  economist  sees  aronnd  him  but  one  vast  6eld  of  carcagej  and 
with  the  coldness  of  the  statistician  be  eonnts  the  sjain  as  on  the 
evening  after  a  great  battle.  Judge  by  tlieae  ^nrca.  The  mean 
mortality  amcmg  the  well-to-do  is,  at  the  utmost,  one  in  dstr.  Now 
the  population  of  Europe  being  a  third  cl  a  tbonsaad  millinns,  the 
average  deaths,  according  to  the  rate  of  tnortalitr  among  the  fortu* 
nate,  dioold  not  exceed  five  millions.  Ttier  arc  three  times  five 
miDioas !  What  have  wv  done  with  these  ten  million  bnmaii  beings 
killed  befcut!  their  time?  If  it  be  true  that  ve  have  duties,  one 
towards  the  other,  are  ve  wX  rcspmuible  for  the  serrttude,  the  t 
the  hanger,  the  miseries  of  evcrr  sort,  which  doom  the  oarortTi] 
to  untimely  deaths f  Race  of  CWmk  what  have  we  done  with  our 
hmhen? 
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And  vrhat  arc  tho  remedies  proposed  for  the  social  ills  which  are 
consuming  the  very  marrow  of  our  bones?  Can  charity,  aa  assert 
manjr  good  soula — who  are  answered  in  cbuma  by  a  crowd  of  egoists — 
can  charity  by  any  poMibility  deal  with  so  vast  an  evil  ?  True,  wo 
know  some  devoted  ones  whosL-em  to  live  only  that  they  may  do  good. 
In  JBuglaud,  alrarc  all,  is  this  the  cose.  Among  childle&s  women 
who  are  constrained  to  lavish  their  love  on  their  kind  are  to  be  foond 
many  of  thot>u  admirable  beings  whuse  lives  are  passed  in  cousoliDg 
the  afflicted,  visiting  the  sick,  and  ministering  to  the  young.  Vfc 
cannot  help  hoing  touched  by  the  exquisite  benevolence,  the  inde- 
fatigable solicitude  shown  by  these  ladies  towards  their  nubappy 
fellow-creatures ;  but  taken  even  in  their  entirety,  what  economic 
value  can  be  attached  to  these  well-meant  efforts?  "What  sum 
represent  the  charities  of  a  year  in  comparison  with  the  gains 
which  hucksters  of  money  and  hawkers  of  loans  oftentimes  make  by 
the  speculations  of  a  single  day  ?  While  ladies  bountiful  are  giving 
a  cup  of  tea  to  a  pauper,  or  preparing  a  potion  for  the  sick,  a  father 
or  a  brotlicr,  by  a  hardy  stroke  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  or  a  success- 
ful transaction  in  produce,  may  reduce  to  ruin  thousands  of  British 
workmen,  or  Hindoo  coolies.  And  how  worthy  of  respect  soever 
oiay  be  deeds  of  unostentatious  charity,  is  it  not  the  fact  that  the 
bestowal  of  alms  is  generally  a  matter  of  personal  caprice,  and  that 
their  distribution  is  too  often  inAuenccd  rather  by  the  political  and 
religious  sympathies  of  the  giver  than  by  the  moral  worth  of  the 
recipient  ?  Even  were  Kelp  always  given  to  those  who  most  need 
it,  charity  would  be  none  the  less  tainted  with  the  capital  \ice,  that 
it  infallibly  eoustitutcs  relations  of  inequality  between  the  benefited 
and  the  benefactor.  The  latter  rejoices  in  the  consciousness  of  doing 
•&  good  thing,  as  if  he  were  not  simply  discharging  a  debt ;  and  the 
former  a^ika  bread  as  a  favour,  when  he  should  demand  work  as  a 
right,  or,  if  helpless,  human  solidarity.  Thus  are  create*!  and 
developed  hideous  mendicity  M-ith  its  lies,  its  tricks,  and  its  base, 
heart-breaking  hyjwcrisy.  How  much  nobler  are  the  customs  of 
some  so-called  "  barbarous  countries'*  where  the  hungry  man  simply 
fitops  by  the  side  of  those  who  eat,  is  welcomed  by  all,  and  then, 
when  satisBcd,  with  a  friendly  greeting  withdraws — remaining  in 
c\cry  respect  the  equal  of  hU  host,  aud  fretting  under  no  painful 
sense  of  obligation  for  favours  received  I  But  charity  breeds 
patrouagc  and  platitudes — miserable  fruits  of  a  wretched  system,  yet 
the  best  which  a  society  of  capitalists  has  to  offer  us ! 


11. 


^B  Hence  we  may  say  that,  in  letting  those  whom  they  govern — and 

■  the  retpunsibility  for  whose  fate  they  thereby  accept — waste  by  want, 

I  «ink  under  exposure  and  deteriorate  by  rice,  the  leaders  of  moderu 
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society  have  coromitted  moral  bankruptcy.  Bnt  where  the  masters  I 
have  come  short,  free  men  may,  perchance,  succeed.  The  failure  o{ 
Governments  is  no  reason  why  we  should  be  discoonged ;  ou  the 
ooDtrarr,  it  shows  as  the  danger  of  entrusting  to  others  the  gturdimn- 
ship  of  our  rights,  and  makes  us  all  the  more  drmly  resolved  to  take 
our  own  cause  into  our  own  care.  AVe  are  not  among  those  whom 
the  practice  of  social  hypocrisies,  the  long  weariness  of  a  crooked 
lifcj  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  future  ha\-e  rt^duced  to  the  neceawty 
of  aaking  ourselves — without  daring^  to  answer  it — the  sad  qnestion  : 
"  Is  life  worth  living  ?"  Yes,  to  us  life  does  seem  worth  liriog,  bat  oa 
condition  that  it  has  au  end — not  personal  happiness,  not  a  paradivei 
either  in  this  world  or  the  next — but  the  realization  of  a  cherished 
wish,  au  ideal  that  belongs  to  us,  and  springs  from  oar  inoennost 
conscience.  ^Vc  arc  striving  to  draw  ncaier  to  that  ideal  equality 
which,  century  after  century,  has  hovered  before  subject  peoples  like 
m  heavenly  dream.  The  little  that  each  of  us  can  do  offers  an  ample 
recompense  for  the  perils  of  the  combat.  On  these  terms  life  is 
good,  even  a  life  of  suffering  and  sacrifice— «vea  though  it  may  be  cat 
short  by  premature  death. 

The  first  condition  of  equality,  without  whidi  any  other  progrMi 
is  merest  mockery — the  object  of  all  socialists  without  exceptioo — 
ia  that  every  man  shall  have  bread.  To  talk  of  doty,  of  rennnciatioiii 
of  ethereal  virtues  to  the  famishing,  is  nothing  le»  than  cowardice. 
IKTea  has  no  right  to  preach  morality  to  the  beggar  at  his  gates. 
If  it  were  true  that  dviliicd  lands  did  not  produce  food  enough  for 
all,  it  might  be  said  that,  by  virtue  of  vital  competition,  bread  should 
be  reserved  for  the  strong,  and  that  the  weak  must  content  them- 
aehnea  with  the  crumbs  that  fall  from  the  feasters'  tables.  In  a 
&mily  where  love  prevails  things  are  sot  ordej«d  in  this  way ;  on  the 
contrary,  the  small  and  the  ailing  receive  the  foUest  measure  ;  yet  it  is 
evident  that  dearth  may  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  vicJent  aad 
make  the  powerinl  monopoUiers  of  bread.  But  are  our  modern 
societies  really  reduced  to  these  stmts  ?  On  the  contrary, 
whatever  may  be  the  value  of  Maltfaus's  forecasta  as  to  the  distant 
future,  it  is  an  actual,  incoolestahle  tmci  that  in  the  ciiiliied  eoontries 
of  Korope  and  America  the  sum  total  of  provisioiia  pradnced,  or 
recetvcd  in  eiebange  for  manufsctures,  is  more  than  esoii^  for  the 
nNtanance  of  the  people.  Evrn  in  timea  of  partial  dearth  the 
gmDaries  and  warehouses  have  but  to  opa  tbeirdocn  that  every  ooe 
may  have  a  raflkieBt  ahare.  Notwithsunding  waste  and  prodigali^.i 
despike  the  eBonsoaa  losses  arising  from  moving  about  and 
"liandKng"  in  waxthuimn  and  shops,  there  is  always  enoa^  to  feed 
ganiirmily  all  the  vorid.  And  yet  there  are  some  who  die  of 
Imager  I  And  yet  there  are  Others  who  kill  their  children  bfcattM? 
vfaen  the  little  ones  cry  fee  hicad  they  hm  aone  to  give  them  1 
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Others  may  turn  tbeir  eyes  from  tlieac  horrors,  we  socialists  look 
them  fall  in  the  face,  and  seek  out  their  cause.  That  cause  is  the 
xuonopoly  of  the  soil,  the  appropriation  by  a  few  of  the  land  which 
'l>elougs  to  all.  Vie  anarchists  are  not  the  only  ones  to  say  it :  the 
cry  for  nationalization  of  the  land  is  rising  so  high  that  all  may  hear 
it  who  do  not  wilfully  close  their  ears.  The  idea  spreads  fast,  for 
private  property,  in  its  present  form,  has  had  its  day,  and  historians 
are  everj-where  testifying  that  t!ie  old  Roman  law  is  not  synonymous 
with  eternal  jnstice.  Without  doubt  it  were  vain  to  hope  that  holders 
4>f  the  soil  saturated,  so  to  speak,  with  ideas  of  caste,  of  privilege,  and 
of  inheritance  will  voluntarily  give  back  to  all  the  bread-yielding 
furrows ;  the  glory  will  not  be  theirs  of  joining  as  equals  their  fellow- 
citizens  ;  but  when  public  opinion  ia  ripe — and  day  by  day  it  grows 
— individuals  will  oppose  in  vain  the  general  concourse  of  wills,  and 
the  axe  will  be  applied  to  the  upas  tree's  root.  Arable  laud  will 
be  held  once  more  in  common  ;  but  instead  of  being  ploughed  and 
sown  almost  at  hazard  by  ignorant  bands,  as  it  has  hitherto  been, 
science  will  aid  us  in  the  choice  of  climate,  of  soils,  of  methods  of 
culture,  of  fertilizers  and  of  machinery.  Husbandry  will  be  guided 
by  the  same  prescience  as  mechanical  combinations  and  chemical 
operations ;  but  the  fruits  of  his  toil  will  not  be  lost  to  the  labourer. 
Many  so-called  savage  societies  hold  their  land  in  common,  and 
humble  though  in  our  eyes  they  may  seem,  they  are  our  betters  in 
this:  want  among  them  is  unknown.  Arc  we  then  too  ambitious  in 
desiring  to  attain  a  social  state  which  bhall  add  to  the  conquests  of 
civilization  the  privileges  of  these  primitive  tribes.  Through  the 
education  of  our  children  we  may  to  some  extent  fashion  the  future  ? 

After  wc  have  bread  for  all,  we  shall  require  something  more — 
equality  of  rights ;  but  this  point  will  then  soon  be  realized,  for  a  man 
who  needs  not  incline  himself  before  his  fellows  to  crave  a  pittance 
is  already  their  equal.  Equality  of  conditions,  which  is  in  no  way 
incompatible  with  the  infinite  diversity  of  human  character,  we 
ardently  desire  and  look  upon  as  indispensable,  for  it  offers  us  the 
only  means  whereby  a  true  public  morality  can  be  developed.  A 
man  can  be  truly  moral  only  when  he  is  his  own  master.  From  the 
moment  when  he  awakeus  to  a  comprehension  of  that  which  is 
equitable  and  good  it  is  for  him  to  direct  his  own  movements,  to 
seek  in  his  conscience  reasons  for  his  actions,  and  to  perform  them 
simply,  without  cither  fearing  punishment  or  looking  for  reward. 
Nevertheless  his  will  cauuot  fail  to  be  streuglheued  when  he  sees 
other  men,  guided  like  himself  by  their  own  volition,  following 
the  same  line  of  conduct.  Mutnal  example  will  soon  constitute  a 
collective  code  of  ethics  to  which  all  may  conform  without  effort ;  but 
the  moment  that  orders,  enforced  by  legal  penalties,  replace  the  per- 
ional  impulses  of  the  coosdcucc,  there  ia  on  end  to  morality.     Ucuce 
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tiie  s&ying  of  the  Apmtte  of  the  Gentiles, "  the  law  makes  lin."  Eren 
mortif  it  i$  sin  itself,  hecatue  instead  of  appealing  to  man's  better 
part,  to  his  bold  initiative,  it  appeals  to  his  worst — it  rales  by  fear. 
It  thus  befaoTca  ererj  one  to  resist  laws  tiiat  be  has  not  made,  and  to 
defend  his  peraonal  rights,  which  are  also  the  rights  of  otben. 
People  often  speak  of  the  antagoniam  between  rights  and  duties. 
It  is  an  empty  phrase ;  there  is  no  such  antagonism.  Whan 
Tiudicates  his  own  rights  fulfils  at  the  same  time  his  daty  towafds 
his  fellow-men.      Privilege,  not  right,  is  the  converge  of  duty. 

fieatdes  the  posKssiou  of  a  man's  own  pezaon,  aound  mormli^ 
inrolres  yet  another  condition — mntual  goodwill,  which  ia  likowise  tfe 
outcome  of  equality.  The  time-hononred  words  of  Mahabants  are 
as  true  as  erer :  *'  The  ignorant  arc  not  the  friends  of  the  wise  ;  tiic 
man  who  lias  no  cart  is  not  the  friend  of  him  who  haa  a  cut. 
Friendship  is  the  daughter  of  equality  ;  it  is  ncTcr  bom  of  inequalitj." 
Without  donbt  it  is  gavcai  to  some  men,  grc^  by  their  tbonghta,  \t] 
sympathy,  or  by  strength  of  will,  to  win  the  mnltitlide ;  but  if  the 
attachment  of  their  followers  and  admirers  comet  otberwise  than,  of 
au  enthosiastic  affinity  of  idea  to  idea,  or  of  heart  to  heart,  it  a 
qwodily  tranafonncd  cither  into  Csnatieism  or  terrility.  He  who  i> 
baSlttd  lord  by  the  acclamationa  of  the  crowd  must  almoat  of  neccaity 
attribute  to  himself  exceptioaal  virtues,  or  a  "  grace  of  God."  tluit 
maifca  him  in  his  own  estimation  as  a  predestined  betng,  and  ht 
vrarps  without  heaitation  or. remorse  pririlegeft  which  be  tr&onuti 
as  a  heritage  to  his  children.  But  while  in  rank  exalted  he  is 
morally  degraded,  and  his  partisans  and  a^cophants  are  more  degraded 
still ;  they  wait  for  the  words  of  eanuBand  vhk^  iall  from  the 
maiCcr's  lips ;  when  tli^  hear  in  the  depths  of  tfaeir  canscieuce  same 
bint  note  of  diaaent,  it  is  stifled ;  they  beoome  ptauliard  Uaiv,  tbi^ 
stoofi  to  flattery,  and  lose  the  power  of  looking  booest  men  in  the 
&oc.  Between  him  who  ooamasds  and  him  who  otarya,  and  wboH 
degradation  deepens  fipoK  gvaenlion  to  generation,  tbetv  is  no 
pawibiHty  of  liiendakap.  Iht  vinnea  are  traBefoimed;  brotherly 
frannan  is  destraynd ;  mnepeBoeDoe  becoBca  s  crime ;  aborv  n 
cither  pitying  rnniWecifiif  cr  ba«|^i^  comonpt,  belov  either 
cnnona  adnurmkioii  «r  hidden  katew  liet  ca^  «r  «•  neall  the  paat 
and  wit  owsclina  in  «U  sincchty  this  question  c  **  Who  are  the  men 
in  vbostt  society  «e  base  eiyiinnteA  the  Bost  pisnsnv?"  Aie 
tbey  pi  I  ■■■gas  wk»  bnro  **  booovvd^  ns  vitb  tbeir  ooaffersatioo,  or 
tbe  bnmUnvilbvbaaa  we  hare  "deigned'' to oMoeiafteT  An  tbijr 
not  ntber  onr  eqnab,  those  vbose  leoka  neither  imfdare  nor 
and  whoB  wv  msj  lore  with  opoi  benrts  vhbont  aftcr- 


It  is  to  lire  in  ooeditions  cf  t^aaHvr  and  escape  from  the  £sls»> 
ads  and  bypocnsien  .cf  «  society  tt  sg^nsn  «ad  infarioca,  Ibat 
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60  maziy  men  and  womeu  have  formed  themselves  luto  dose  corpora- 
tions and  little  worlds  ajiart.  Auicrica  abounds  \n  communities  of 
thi»  sort.  Bnt  these  societies,  few  of  which  prosper  while  many 
perish,  arc  all  ruled  more  or  less  bjr  force ;  they  carry  witMu  them- 
selves the  seeds  of  their  own  di&solutiou,  and  are  reabsorbed  by 
Kature's  law  of  gravitation  into  the  world  which  they  have  left. 
Yet  even  were  they  perfection,  if  man  enjoyed  in  them  the  highest 
happiness  of  which  his  nature  is  capable,  they  would  be  none  the 
less  obnoxious  to  the  charge  of  seltish  isolation,  of  raising  a  wall 
bctwceu  themselves  and  the  rest  of  their  race ;  their  pleasures  arc 
egotistical,  and  devotion  to  the  cause  of  humanity  would  draw  back 
the  best  of  them  into  the  great  struggle. 

As  for  us  anarchists,  sovcr  will  wc  separate  ourselves  from  the 
world  to  build  a  little  church,  hidden  in  some  vast  wilderness.  Here 
is  the  fighting  ground,  and  we  remain  in  the  ranks,  ready  to  give  our 
liclp  wherever  it  may  be  most  needed.  "SVc  do  not  cherish  premature 
hopeSj  but  we  know  that  our  eflTorts  will  not  be  lost.  Many  of  the 
ignorant,  who  either  out  of  love  of  routine  or  simplicity  of  soul  now 
anathematize  us  will  end  by  associating  themselves  with  our  cause. 
For  every  man  whom  circumstanoes  permit  to  join  us  freely, 
hundreds  arc  hindered  by  the  hard  necessities  of  life  from  openly 
avowing  their  opinions,  but  they  listen  from  afar  and  ehcj-ish  our 
words  in  the  treasury  of  their  hearts.  We  know  that  we  are 
defending  the  cause  of  the  poor,  tlie  disinherited,  the  suffering ;  we 
arc  seeking  to  restore  to  them  the  earth,  personal  rights,  confidence 
in  the  future  ;  aud  is  it  not  natural  that  they  should  encourage  us  by 
look  and  gesture,  even  when  they  dare  not  come  to  na  ?  In  times 
of  trouble,  when  the  iron  hand  of  might  loosens  its  hold,  aud 
paralyzed  rulers  reel  under  the  weight  of  their  own  power;  when  the 
"  groups,"  freed  for  an  instant  from  the  pressure  above,  reform 
themselves  accordiug  to  their  natural  affinities,  on  which  side  will  be  the 
many?  Though  making  no  pretension  to  prophetic  insight,  may  we 
not  vcutnrc  without  temerity  to  say  that  the  great  multitude  would 
join  our  ranks  ?  Albeit  they  never  weary  of  repeating  that  anarchism 
is  merely  the  dream  of  a  few  visionaries,  do  not  even  our  enemies, 
the  insults  they  heap  upon  ui  aud  the  projects  and  machinations 

y  impute  to  ns,  make  an  incessant  pro{>aganda  in  our  favour? 
It  is  said  that  wlieu  the  magicians  of  the  Middle  Ages  wautcd  to 
raise  the  devil,  they  began  their  incantations  by  painting  his  image 
on  a  wall.  For  a  long  time  past  modem  exorcists  have  adopted  a 
similar  method  for  conjuriug  anarchists. 

Pending  the  great  work  of  the  coming  time,  and  to  the  end  that 

•  work  may  be  accomplished,  it  behoves  us  to  utilize  every  oppor- 
tunity for  rede  and  deed.  Ateauwhile,  although  oilr  object  is  to  live 
t  government  aud  without  law,  we  ore  obliged  in  many  things 
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to  Btibinit.  On  the  other  band^  how  often  are  ve  enabled  to 
disregard  their  behests  and  act  on  our  own  ^gq  will  ?  Ours  be 
it  to  let  slip  none  of  these  occasions,  and  to  accept  tranquiUv  what- 
ever personal  consequences  may  result  from  doing  that  vhich  we  belicre 
to  be  our  duty.  In  no  case  will  ive  strengthen  authority  by  appeal* 
or  petitions,  neither  shall  we  sauctiou  the  lav-  by  dtmanding^  justice 
&om  the  courts  nor,  by  giving  our  votes  and  inflaeoco  to  any  candi- 
date whatsoever,  become  the  authors  of  our  own  ill-fortnne?  It 
is  also  easy  for  us  to  accept  nothing  from  power,  to  call  no  man 
"  master,"  nciiber  to  be  called  "  master"  ourselves,  to  remain  in 
the  ranks  as  simple  citizens  and  to  maintain  resolutely,  and  in  every 
circumstance,  our  quality  of  equal  among  equals.  Let  our  friends 
judge  us  by  our  deeds,  and  reject  from  among  them  those  of  at 
who  falter. 

There  arc  unquestionably  many  kind-hearted  men  that,  aa  yet, 
hold  themselves  aloof  from  us,  and  even  view  our  efforts  with  s  cer* 
tain  apprehension,  who  would  ncvcrtbcless  gladly  lend  ns  their  help 
were  they  not  repelled  by  fear  of  the  violence  which  almoet  invariably 
accompanies  revolution.  And  yet  a  close  study  of  the  present  statr 
of  things  would  show  tliem  that  the  supposed  period  of  trmnquiltity 
in  which  we  lire  is  really  an  age  of  cruelty  and  violence.  Not  ia 
speak  of  war  and  it3  crimes,  from  the  guilt  of  which  no  ciTilizcd  Stale 
is  free,  c*n  it  be  denied  that  chief  among  the  consequences  of  the 
existing  social  system  are  murder,  maladies,  and  death.  Accustomed 
order  is  maiutained  by  rude  deeds  and  brute  force,  yet  things  thsl 
happen  every  day  and  every  hour  pass  unperc«ved,  we  see  in  them 
A  series  of  ordinary  events  no  more  phenomenal  than  times  and 
aeuooa.  It  seems  little  less  than  impious  to  rebel  against  the  cycle 
of  violence  and  repression  which  comes  to  us  hallowed  by  the  sanction 
of  ages.  Far  from  desiring  to  replace  as  era  of  happiness  and 
peace  by  an  age  of  disorder  and  warfare,  onr  sole  aim  is  to  put  an 
end  to  the  endle*s  series  of  calamities  which  has  hitherto  been 
called  by  common  consent  '*  The  Progress  of  Civilix&tiou."  Uu  the 
other  band,  vengeances  arc  the  inevitable  incidents  of  a  period  of 
violent  changct.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  things  that  they  should  be. 
Albeit  deeds  of  violence,  prompted  by  a  spirit  of  hatred,  bespeak  a 
feeble  moral  deTclopmcnt,  these  deeds  become  fatal  and  otectmuf 
whenever  the  rvUtions  between  man  and  man  are  not  the  relations  of 
perfect  equity.  The  original  form  of  justice  as  anderstood  by  primi* 
tire  peopln,  was  that  of  reuUation,  and  by  tboosuids  of  rude  tribei 
thk  syatem  is  still  observed.  Kothisg  seemed  more  jnat  than  lo 
o&et  <uie  wrong  by  a  tike  wrong.  Eye  for  e;c  1  Tooth  for  tooth  I 
If  the  Uood  of  ewe  man  baa  been  shed  another  must  die  '.  lliis  VM 
the  hejrfamwa  form  of  justice.  !q  out  civilised  societies  it  is  for* 
bidden  to  indiTidoaia  to  take  the  lav  into  their  own  hands.     Oorero* 
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monts  in  their  quality  of  social  delegates,  arc  charged  on  behalf  of 
the  community  with  the  enforcement  of  justice,  a  sort  of  retaliation 
somewhat  more  enlightened  than  that  uf  the  savage.  It  xs  on  this 
condition  that  the  indiridnal  renounces  the  right  of  personal  ven- 
geance ;  but  if  he  be  deceived  hy  the  maodaturiea  to  -whom  he 
entrusts  the  vindication  of  bis  rights,  if  he  perceives  that  his  agents 
betray  bis  cause  and  league  themselves  with  his  oppressors,  that 
ofGcial  justice  aggravates  bis  wrongs ;  in  a  word,  if  whole  classes  and 
populations  are  unfairly  uscd^  and  have  no  hope  of  finding  in  the 
aooety  to  which  they  belong  a  rcdrcsser  of  abuses,  is  it  not  certain 
that  they  will  resume  their  inherent  right  of  vengeance  and  execute 
it  without  pity  ?  Is  not  this  iudeed  an  ordinance  of  Nature,  a  con- 
sequence  of  the  physical  law  of  shock  and  coanter-shoclc  ?  It  were 
unphilosophic  to  be  surprised  by  its  existence.  Oppression  has  always 
been  answered  by  violence. 

Nevertheless,  if  great  human  evolutions  arc  always  followed  by  sad 
outbreaks  of  personal  hatreds,  it  is  not  to  these  bad  passions  that 
well-wishers  of  their  kind  appeal  when  they  wish  to  rouse  the  motive 
virtues  of  enthusiasm,  devotion,  and  generosity.  If  changes  had  no 
other  result  than  to  punish  oppressors,  to  make  them  ttuQer  in  their 
tum>  to  repay  evil  with  evil,  the  transformation  would  be  only  in 
•eeming.  What  boots  it  to  him  who  truly  loves  humanity  and 
desires  the  happiness  of  all  that  the  slave  becomes  master,  that  the 
master  is  reduced  to  servitude,  that  the  whip  changes  hands,  and  that 
money  passes  from  one  pocket  to  another  ?  It  is  not  the  rich  and 
the  powerful  whom  we  devote  to  destruction,  but  the  institutions 
which  have  favoured  the  birth  and  growth  of  these  malevolent 
beings.  It  is  the  medium  which  it  behoves  us  to  alter,  and  for  this 
great  work  we  must  reserve  all  our  strength ;  to  waste  it  in  personal 
vindications  were  merest  puerility.  "  Vengeance  is  tht;  pleasure  of 
the  gods,-"  said  the  ancients  ;  but  it  is  not  the  pleasure  of  self-respect- 
ing mortals ;  for  they  know  that  to  become  their  own  avengers  would 
be  to  lower  themselves  to  the  level  of  their  former  oppressors.  If 
we  would  rise  superior  to  our  adversary,  we  must,  aAer  vanquishing 
him,  make  him  bless  his  defeat.  The  revolutionary  device,  "  Kor  our 
liberty  and  for  yours/'  must  not  be  an  empty  word. 

The  people  in  all  times  have  felt  this;  and  after  every  temporary 
triumph  the  generosity  of  the  victor  has  obliterated  the  menaces  of 
the  past.  It  is  a  constant  fact  that  in  nil  serious  popular  movements, 
made  for  an  idea,  hope  of  a  better  time,  and  above  all,  the  sense  of 
a  new  dignity,  fills  the  soul  with  high  and  magnanimous  sentiments. 
So  soon  as  tlie  police,  both  political  and  civil,  cease  their  functions 
and  the  masses  become  masters  of  the  streets,  the  moral  atmosphere 
changes,  each  feels  himself  reapouaiblc  for  the  prosperity  and  con- 
tentment of  all ',  molestation  of  individuals  is  almost  unheard  of ;  even 
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profeiuiona]  crimiQaU  pause  in  their  sad  career,  for  they  too,  Geel  tbit 
somothing  great  is  passing  through  the  air.  Ab  !  if  reTolationorieii, 
iudtead  of  ubcjiug  a  vague  idea  n^  they  have  almost  always  doac^ 
had  formed  a  definite  aim,  a  w ell-considered  scheme  of  soctiai  cooo 
duct^  if  they  bad  firmly  willed  the  establishment  of  a  new  order  of 
tliiuga  in  which  every  citizen  might  be  assured  bread,  nurkj  inntroc- 
tioo,  and  the  firce  derelopmeot  of  his  bcing>  there  would  hare  been 
1)0  danger  iu  oi)oiiing  all  [iri sou-gates  to  their  full  width,  and  mjing 
to  the  uufortuuatcs  whom  they  t»hut  in,  *' Go,  brothers,  and  lin  nn 
more." 

It  is  always  to  the  nobler  part  of  man  that  we  should  ad 
ouivclvea  when  ve  want  to  do  great  deeds,  A  general  fighting 
bail  cause  stimulates  his  Aoldiers  with  promises  of  booty  ^  a  benewoleiit 
man  who  cherishes  a  uoblo  object  encourages  his  companions  by  tlie 
example  of  his  own  dcrotion  and  self-sacrifice.  For  him  faith  in  ku 
idea  is  enough.  As  says  the  proverb  of  the  Danish  pesMats^'  ^Sn 
irill  is  his  paradise."  Ift'hat  matters,  it  that  he  is  treated  as  a 
Sven  though  his  undertakiDg  were  only  a  chimera  be  koova 
more  beautiful  and  sweet  than  the  desire  to  act  rightly  aod  do  good; 
in  compariaan  with  this  mlgar  realities  are  for  him  bat  afaadovs, 
the  apparitions  of  au  iustant. 

But  our  ideal  is  not  a  dumenu  This,  poblic  opinion  well  knovs; 
for  no  question  more  preoooopies  it  than  thai  of  social  traiwrfgrtafc 
tion.  Evcnu  are  casting  their  shadows  beCove.  Amoog  ibcb  «ho 
think  ia  therv  one  who  in  ttnne  finhion  or  eBother  is  not  a  aoctaliat — 
tlwt  SB  to  aaj,  vho  has  not  las  own  litde  acfaeoi*  tar  Aanget  id 
ccottoottc  reUtioM?  Even  the  orator  who  noislf  deaSea  ihmt  ihett 
ia  a  sodal  question,  affirms  the  contrazr  by  a  thomaikl  ptopuMli—a. 
And  those  who  voahl  lewl  na  back  to  the  Middle  Ages,  are  thej  Ml 
«lae  aodalists?     Ihet  Ihiak    the?  hare  fioaad  u 
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themselves  face  to  face  with  their  increasing  populations.  The 
superabundant  activity  which  wastes  itself  in  distant  wars  must  then 
find  employment  at  home — unless  in  their  folly  the  shepherds  of  the 
people  should  try  to  exhaust  their  energies  by  setting  Europeans 
against  Europeans,  as  they  have  so  often  done  before.  It  is  true 
that  in  this  way  they  may  retard  the  solution  of  the  social  problem, 
but  it  will  rise  again  after  each  postponement^  more  formidable 
than  before. 

Let  economists  and  rulers  invent  political  constitutions  or  salaried 
organizations,  whereby  the  workman  may  be  made  the  friend  of  his 
master,  the  subject  the  brother  of  the  potentate,  we,  "frightful 
anarchists''  as  we  are,  know  only  one  way  of  establishing  peace  and 
goodwill  among  men — the  suppresion  of  privilege  and  the  recognition 
of  right.  Our  ideal,  as  we  hare  said,  ia  that  of  the  fraternal  equity 
for  which  all  yearn,  but  almost  always  as  a  dream ;  with  us  it  takes 
form  and  becomes  a  concrete  reality.  It  pleases  us  not  to  live  if  the 
enjoyments  of  life  are  to  be  for  ua  alone ;  we  prot-est  against  our 
good  fortune  if  we  may  not  share  it  with  others ;  it  is  sweeter  for  us 
to  wander  with  the  wretched  and  the  outcast  than  to  sit,  crowned 
with  roses,  at  the  banquets  of  the  rich.  We  are  weary  of  these 
inequalities  which  make  us  the  enemies  of  each  other ;  we  would  put 
an  end  to  the  furies  which  are  ever  bringing  men  into  hostile 
collision,  and  all  of  which  arise  from  the  bondage  of  the  weak  to  the 
strong  under  the  form  of  slavery,  serfage,  and  service.  After  so 
much  hatred  we  long  to  love  each  other,  and  for  this  reason  are 
we  enemies  of  private  property  and  despisers  of  the  law. 

Elis^e  Bsclus. 


CARDINAL  NEWMAN, 


THE  special   intellectual    greatnets   of  Cardinal  Ncwiuau   is,  I 
think,    more    due    to     the   singular    combination    of    a    dcqi 
insight  into  raan  with  a  predominant  passion  for  theolc^,  than  to 
any  other  single  cause  And  when  1  speak  uf  a  deep  insight  into  man, 
I  mean  an  insight    not    merely  into  man's  higher  moral  nature,  tie 
best  side  of  man,  though  that  he  has  too«  but  the  Utcrarr  feeliog' 
vhicb  a  dramatic  poet  haa  for  man's   groteeque  ireaknesaes  and  hi* 
sometimes  equally  grotcsqae  virtues,  the  pleasure  such  a  poet  has  in 
tracking  the  wayward  turns  and  quaint  wilfulness  of  his  nature,  the 
delight  he  takes  in  what  may  be   called  the   natural   history  of  the 
emotions,  the  large  forbearance  he  displays  with  the  unaccountable 
element  in  human  conduct  and  feeling.      It  is  this  side  of  Cardinal 
Xewman's  mind   which   has  made  a  great   theological   and  rdigiom 
writer  so  fascinating  to  the  world  at  lai^,  ao  full  of  that  variety 
and  play  of  thought    which  is   rare   among   theologians,  and  which 
forms  so  striking  a  contrast  to  his  habitual  aenw  of  the  absolute  pre< 
dominance  of  the  Will  that  is   the  same  yesterday,  lo-day  and  for 
ever.     I  can  explain  better,  perhaps,  what  I  mean  if  I  refer  to  ths 
writings  of  another  remarkable  man,  whose  biography — a  singularly 
admirable  one — has  just  been  given  to  the  world,  and  by  whose  faith  my 
own  mind  has  been  even  more  powerfully  influenced  than  by  Cardinal 
Newnuu'a  itself— I  mean  tholj^FrederlckDeaiaoa  Maurice,  ^faarice, 
like  Cardinal  Newman,  anil  {venture  tothink  even  more  strikingly  thin 
Cardinal  Xewman,  was  haunted  from  the  opening  to  the  very  close  of 
his  life  by  a  sense  of  the  predominance  of  the  Divine  Will.    Maniioe, 
like  Cardinal  Newman,  and   not  less  than  Cardinal    Newman,  took 
the  utmost  drlight  in  foUowing  the  windings  of  human  thuught  an 
those  great  tobjeeta  which  form  the  borderland  between  the  huoao 
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and  the  divine.  There  is  probably  hardly  a  book  ia  the  language 
that  represents  a  more  discrimiQatiag  and  more  laborious  Htudy  of  the 
humau  aspects  of  the  search  for  wixdom,  than  Maurice's  "  Moral  and 
Metaphysical  Philosophy/*  But  Maurice's  interest  in  man  was  moral 
and  not  properly  literary.  It  sccincd  to  fail  at  the  very  point  at 
vhich  Cardinal  Newman's  exhibits  its  greatest  force  aud  play. 
Thtanrice  followed  man  with  ardent  interest  in  his  search  for  wisdom, 
hut  seems  to  have  taken  comparatively  little  pleasure  in  the  mere 
natural  history  of  his  character  and  mind^  and  to  have  understood 
Less  of  it  than  almost  any  writer  known  to  me  of  eijual  iuteiisity  and 
power.  He  writes  continually  as  if  man  were  a  moral  being  and 
nothing  else.  He  treats  himself,  fur  instance,  as  If  he  had  been  a 
moral  being  and  nothing  else.  There  is  no  manner  of  forbearance 
in  him  for  his  own  idiosyncrasies.  The  same  solemn  shadow  is  crcr 
upon  his  heart ;  the  same  penitcutial  litany  is  ever  upon  bis  tongue  : 
the  same  high  lights,  the  same  dark  depths,  are  always  ^Hsible  in  the 
scenery  of  his  mind.     The  aspect  of  his  life  never  changes  : 

*'  Hardly  bis  voice  nt  its  Wst 
Girea  us  a  i«tue  of  th«  Awe, 
Tht  viMtniaw.  th«  c'ranileur,  the  gloom 
Of  the  Qoiit  goli  01  tuEDflelf." 

It  is  not  so  with  Cardinal  Newman.  Even  in  his  Oxford  Sermons,  even 
in  his  theological  poems,  even  in  his  controversial  lectures,  you  have 
the  keenest  sense  of  the  literary  flexibility  of  his  mind — of  the  humour, 
the  vivacity,  the  sympathy  with  what  is  essentially  due  to  the  struc- 
ture of  our  nature,  as  well  as  with  what  is  due  to  the  struggles 
of  our  wills,  by  which  his  predominant  theological  interests  are 
relieved.  This  is  why  I  have  been  so  fascinated  by  his  writings  since 
I  was  a  lad  of  nineteen  or  twenty.  This  is  why  I  hare  often  said 
that  if  it  were  ever  my  hard  lot  to  suffer  solitary  confiucmcnt,  and  I 
were  given  my  choice  of  books  bat  were  limited  to  one  or  two,  I  should 
prefer  some  of  Dr.  Newman's  to  Shakespeare  himself.  Not,  of  course, 
that  there  is  any  comparison  possible  between  the  two;  but  while 
Shakespeare's  snprcme  vitality  would  undoubtedly  inflame  the  natural 
restlessness  of  captivity.  Dr.  Newman's  influence  would  help  me, 
as  none  other  nfetjual  richness,  variety,  and  play  of  mind,  would  help  me, 
to  realize  the  comparative  indifference  of  outward  circumstances  iu  a 
world  ruled  by  God.  Jfaurice's  writings  would  produce  that  feeling  too. 
But  then  Maurice's  writings  would  not  give  any  of  the  relief  which 
keen  insight  into  the  varying  tints  of  human  character  and  weakness 
lends  to  the  grand  monotone  of  theological  teaching.  Dr.  Newman, 
too,  it  is  true,  is  always  leading  us  back  to  the  thought  that,  as  he 
puta  it  in  his  "  Apologia,"  '*  there  are  two,  and  two  only,  luminously 
self-evident  beings — myself  and  my  Creator."  But  Maurice  never 
lets  ns  stray  away  from  that  thought  for  a  moment ;  and  there- 
fore there    is  too     high  a  strain    put    on     the  mind   in    reading 
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his  books.  I  kuoir  no  writings  whiuh  combine,  as  Card) 
Newman's  do,  so  penetrating  an  insight  into  the  realities  of  the 
human  ir^orld  around  us  iu  all  its  detail,  with  so  unwBTerin^  an 
invanluesa  of  Mtaudard  in  the  estimating  and  judging  of  that  worid ; 
60  steady  a  Vnowlcdgo  of  the  true  ranity  in  human  life,  with  po 
steady  a  love  of  that  which  is  not  vanity  or  vexation  of  spirit^  hni 
which  appeases  the  hunger  and  slakes  the  tliirst  which  Yaaity  Fair 
only  stimulates. 

Indeed,  I  am  disposed  to  thiuk  that  it  is  to  this  human  and 
literary  side  of  Cardinal  Newman's  mind  that  we  owe  in  \cry  lar^ 
degree  that  High-Church  and  Roman  Catholic  bend  which  his  theo- 
logy has  taken.  One  chief  difference  between  the  Protestant  and 
the  Catholic  view  of  the  Christian  religion  has  always  been  this,  that 
the  Protestant  has  insisted  mainly  on  the  direct  contemplation  of  tlie 
character  of  God,  the  Catholic  {whether  Eoman  or  otherwise)  mainly  on 
the  adaplatiou  of  God's  purposes^  through  the  ecclesiastical  organixa- 
tion  aud  administration  of  the  Church,  to  the  needs  of  men.  Of  conne 
I  do  not  for  a  moment  meau  that  the  Protestant  hasalways  ignored  thin; 
often,  as  in  the  Calvinistic  Church  of  Geneva,  he  has  attempted  to 
break  the  stiff-neckeduess  of  the  hnman  heart  by  a  rigid  applicatinu 
to  its  discipline  of  the  most  cast-iron  of  all  the  many  false  conccptioDs 
of  God's  absoluteness  which  the  human  mind  has  ever  deduced  from 
the  Scriptures.  Nor  do  I  mean,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  various 
Catholic  Churches  have  generally  lost  sight  of  their  original  theology 
in  the  attempt  to  discipline  the  human  spirit.  On  the  contrary, 
Cardinal  Newman's  own  career  proves  that  to  that  theology  m 
to  a  final  standard  the  Roman  Church's  greatest  convert  has  con- 
stantly referred  all  the  many  complicated  ecclesiastical  and  critical 
questions  with  which  he  has  dealt.  All  I  mean  is  tliis,  that  the  Pro- 
testant has  always  insisted  most  on  the  supreme  danger  of  losing 
sight  of  God  Himself  iu  the  many  attempts  to  subdue  and  discipline 
the  human  spirit  which  the  various  Churches  have  made,  while  the 
Catholic  has  always  insisted  most  on  the  supreme  danger  of  treating 
man  as  if  he  could  live  the  spiritual  life  without  human  authorities  to 
interpret  Scripture  and  to  sustain  the  heart,  without  human  discipline 
to  chasten  and  to  reprove  the  will,  and  without  a  human  stawanlahip 
to  dispense  the  divine  stores  of  strength  and  consolation  opened  to  ui 
by  revelation.  No  contrast  could  be  more  striking  in  this  respect 
than  the  contrast  1  referred  to  just  now  between  the  late  Frederick 
Denisou  Maurice  and  Cardinal  Newman.  The  greatness  of  Maurice 
consisted  in  his  profound  conviction  that  God  haa  ctfcctually  revealed 
Himself  to  ua,  and  that  only  by  keeping  our  minds  steadily  on  that 
revelation  is  our  salvation  secured,  llie  fault  he  found  with  Dr. 
Ncwmau'a  writings  was  chiefly  this,  that  Dr.  Newman  believed  so 
much  in  the  necessity-  for  some  adaptation  of  God's  purposes  to  our 
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petty  life,  sanr  so  clearly  tlie  gulf  between  the  tufinite  and  the  finite,  was 
fto  deeply  convinced  of  our  inability  to  comprehcDd  God,  that  be  lost 
himself  in  the  labyrinths  of  a  supposed  diviue  "^  economy" — often,  in 
Maurice's  opinion,  nothing  bat  a  mere  human  "  development "  and 
detcrioratiou  of  a  divine  idea — when  he  should  have  been  recalling 
us  to  the  vision  of  the  Triune  God  whom  the  history  of  Israel  as 
consummated  in  Christ  had  revealed.  Maurice  was  for  ever  telling 
us  of  the  peril  the  Church  encountered  when  she  oucc  tuok  to 
"atlaptiug^'  the  divine  revelation  to  the  supposed  weakness  of  man, 
instead  uf  taking  that  weakueas  to  he  cured  by  plunging  it  in  the 
truth  of  God.  He  had  the  deepest  horror  of  adaptations  and  eco- 
nomics, aud  thought  theology  the  one  great  trust  of  the  Church.  Dr. 
Kcirman,  on  the  other  hand,  entered  ardently  into  the  human  side  of 
the  ecclesiastical  drama,  the  various  schemes  by  which  the  Church 
has  endeavoured  to  master  the  spirit  of  mau,  aud  has  sought  to 
explaiu  to  na — 


» 


"  Uifl  muier>-'i  birth  and  growth  luid  Bigai, 
Aim!  hut,-  tlir  tlyiii^-  Kpurk  of  bo]w  was  fe<l, 
And  huw  the  heart  ww  »(x>tbed,  »otl  bow  the  head, 
'  Anil  all  the  hourly  TaritMl  anodynea." 


Tf  the  word  "  agnostic  "  had  not  now  become  identified  with  the 
creed  that  God  is  uukuown  and  perhaps  unknowable,  if  it  meant  ouly 
the  opposite  of  a  Gnostic,  if  it  meant  only  one  who  denies  the  vision 
of  God  to  be  attainable  by  auy  merely  human  faculty,  I  should  have 
said  that  Dr.  Newman  had  always  felt  the  deepest  sympathy  with 
the  agnostic  element  in  the  Church's  faith.  Of  course  he  not  only 
believes  but  has  always  anirmed  that  God  can  aud  does  give  us  by  Ills 
revelation  a  real  knowledge  of  Himself,  so  far  as  we  are  fitted  to 
attain  it.  But  then  he  holds  that  there  is  so  deep  a  chasm  between 
the  human  uaturc  ^4d  tlic  divine,  that  even  revelatiou  taken  alouc  is 
not  sufficient  to  help  ns  to  attain  it,  nuleas  revelation  bi;  protected 
from  corruption  and  decay  by  a  human  iustitutiou  guaranteed  agatust 
error  by  the  providence  of  God.  And  his  own  genius  has  always 
leant  to  the  side  of  interpreting  the  human  "economies"  of  revela- 
tion by  the  Church,  rather  than  to  the  fixed  contemplation  of  the 
original  revelation  itself. 

The  eonscqucucc  has  been  that  while  T)r.  Newman  has  found 
excuses  for  many  corruptions  of  Christian  teaching,  his  career  has 
been  marked  by  a  mtich  more  varied  literary  life  and  genius  than 
that  of  Frederick  Maurice.  Maurice's  life  was  lilerully  that  of  a 
Toice — the  life  of  "  the  voice  of  one  crying  m  the  wilderness  "  to  mau 
— rather  than  the  life  of  one  who  entered  into  the  heart  of  ordinary 
human  interests.  From  the  first.  Dr.  Newman,  though  brought  up 
under  Erangelical  influences,  seems  to  have  had  yearnings  after  a  very 
different  life,  the  life  in  which  the  aspirations  of  the  early  and  me- 
diieval  Church  clothed  its  regenerated  conception  of  human  duty  and 
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discipline.     lie  has  told  us  how  there  were  in  bis  childhood  some 
curious  auticipatious  of  the  close  of  bia  religious  voyage  in  the  Romaii 
Catholic  Church  ;  how,  late  in  life,  he  found,  to  his  own  great  sur- 
prise, iu  his  first  verse  book,  the  figure  of  a  solid,  upright  cross,  and  of 
a  rosary  and  a  cross  suspended  to  it ;  and  how,  at  the  age  uf  sixtceu, , 
though  he  bad  been  brought  up,  as  I  said,  under  the  strictest  Erau^ 
gclical  influences,  he  felt  the  strongest  impression  that  it  was  the  will 
of  Ciod  that  he  should  lead  a  single  life,  an  impression  which  held  its 
gronnd  ever  since,  "  with  the  break  of  a  month  now,  and  a  month 
then,  up  to  1829,  and  after  that  date  without  any  hreak   at  alL" 
Perhaps  his  recoltcetion  may  to  some  extent  have  deceived  him  as  to 
the  permanence  of  this  impression  during  his  earlier  youth  ;  at  1< 
the  beautiful  lines,  written  when  he  was  thirty-three,  would  seem  to 
suggest  that  his  anticipations  of  a  different  and  less  austere  lot    bad 
been,  in  early  life,  a  good  deal  more  than  an  occasional  dream — 

"Pid  wo  liiit  B«o 
Whea  life  tint  opened,  how  oor  journey  Isy 
BetvAAii  ita  eariMtt  aod  ita  dosing  tUy, 
Or  view  ouraelvn  lu  one  time  we  ahull  W, 
Wbo  strive  for  the  hiab  prtzo,  such  nglit  would  break 
The  yciutUful  sjiirit,  thuiiglt  Iwld  for  Jcsu's  «aku. 

'*  lint  Thou,  d«ar  I.«rd  I 
Whilst  [  traoid  out  bright  scvni.fi  tvhioh  wen;  to  COiBi^ 
Iiuc'i  pQTO  bI«Miiu|i  and  *  venlant  home, 
TMdit  apore IDC:,  luii  wiUihoIil  Tliy  fnarful  word; 
Wiling  ms  yeat  by  year,  till  I  am  found 
A  fdlgrini  pole  vilh  I'aul'a  aad  girdlo  bound." 

When  Newman  first  wont  to  Oxford  his  views  inclined  strongly 
to  the  ^Evangelical  School  ;  but  he  unlearned  almost  all  these 
special  ricws — except  his  horror  of  Roman  Catholic  corruptions, 
vhich  he  retained  till  1810 — very  early,  and  accepted  the  doctrines 
of  the  authority  of  the  Church,  of  the  iraosmissiou  of  priestly  orden 
from  the  Apostles,  of  baptismal  regeneration,  and  the  rest  of  the 
well-known  ]iigh*Cburch  >iew8,  with  the  sort  of  readiness  which 
seems  to  show  that  he  was  already  wearying  of  a  mere  "scheme  of 
redemption,"  and  craving  such  a  theol(^  as  could  be  adapted  to  tlte 
needs  of  a  great  ecclesiastical  oi^anism,  intended  to  minister  to  the 
weakness,  guilt,  and  general  unsteadiness  of  man's  feeble  ami  per- 
verted nature,  and  to  bring  about  by  its  efibrts  the  actual  redemption 
which  God  bad  offered  to  all  men.  He  conceived  a  cordial  friendship 
for  one  of  his  own  pupils,  Kichard  Hurrcll  fVoude  (elder  brother  of 
the  historian)  who,  while  he  lived,  did  much  to  accelerate  Dr.  New- 
man's progress  towards  High-Church  principles,  and  it  vras  through 
'Sir.  Fronde's  mediation  that  Newman  formed  so  strict  a  friendship 
with  the  poet  of  "The  Christian  Year,"  John  Keble.  Iu  Dfcuinber, 
1833,  Hurrcll  I'Vonde,  who  was  consumptive,  was  advised  to  go  to  the 
South  of  Kurupe,  and  Newman  accompanied  him.  The  story  of  this 
joumcy,  though  only  given  in  a  few  words  in  Dr.  Ncwmau's  history 
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of  liis  reli^ous  opiuions,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  passages  ia 
Ilia  life,  aud  it  is  ouc  which,  as  I  hope  to  show,  Lis  verses  especially' 
ilinstrate.  Throughout  it  he  was  evidently  possessed  with  a  profound 
sense  that  a  crisis  was  approaching^  in  which  he  was  to  do  some 
important  work  for  the  Church  of  England.  He  was  to  embark,  at 
Falmouth,  ^^'hile  waiting  for  the  mail  at  "Whitchurch,  he  wrote  a 
aoQuct  on  angelic  guidance,  which  implies  that  he  already  believed 
in  guardian  angels ;  aud  it  appears,  I  think,  tliat  the  freedom  with 
which  the  primitive  Church,  and  subttequcntly  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  encouraged  the  belief  in  the  personal  character  of  these 
subordinate  agencies  of  God,  appealed  to  some  element  peculiarly 
strong  in  Newmaa's  nature,  lu  this  sonnet  he  dwells  on  the  belief 
that  "  to  the  thoughtful  mind,  that  walks  with  Him,  He  half  unveils 
His  lacCj"  evidently  feeling  to  the  bottom  of  his  heart,  what  he  often 
subsequently  cxprestsed,  that  a  /la{/'-uuFeiIing  of  Christ's  face  is  as 
mtioh  as  even  good  men  may  properly  look  for,  and  that  the  Church 
is  to  supply  the  rest.  It  is  here,  os  it  seems  to  mc,  that  the  room 
18  opened  in  the  Catholic  theology  fur  a  great  number  of  sometimes 
Tcry  wise,  and  sometimes  very  dubious  "  economies,"  for  the'character 
of  which  we  have  to  trust  rather  to  the  Providence  guiding  the 
Church — a  Providence  which  Catholics  assume  to  have  kept  it  free 
from  all  distinct  error^  but  which  Protestants  suppose  to  have 
admitted  of  error  in  this  as  in  every  other  sphere  of  human  life^ 
than  to  the  original  substauce  of  revelation.  It  is  clear  that  that 
deep  belief  iu  the  economy  of  the  Sacramental  system — in  other  words, 
in  tlie  subserviency  of  material  life  to  the  spiritual — which  makes 
of  the  physical  world  little  beyond  an  instrument  for  spiritual  beings, 
good  or  eril,  to  play  ujwn,  which  fills  his  later  writings,  had  already 
taken  complete  hold  of  Newman's  mind.  At  Falmouth  he  wrote 
this  fine  aouuct : — 

•*  Tdey  do  but  grope  in  Ieaminj{'»  pe<Unt  i^uml 
Who  oa  th«  HtntMies  of  liense  b«fftow 
Ao  idol  cubateaoe,  bidding  ua  bow  ]aw 
Before  tbow  ibBdra  of  beioc  which  are  foond 
Stirring,  or  atill,  on  nuin'ii  brlel'  tniil-gronnd  : 
As  if  Huch  ahaiK-fl  And  m«»<h  which  oumu  ftnd  go 
Had  aiigbt  of  rmth  or  Lif«  in  th«ir  poor  thow 
Tu  BWAv  ur  judjn-,  and  iikill  tu  i^ue  or  wounj. 
8011  of  inunortiu  seed,  higb -deetiootl  man. 
Know  tby  drewl  gift,  a  creatare,  ^t  n  cause. 
Each  mitid  ts  tti  ovm  ccQtre,  and  it  drawa 
Homo  to  its«lf,  and  moidds  in  ita  thnnght'a  apAn, 
All  oatvari  things  the  vui&Ia  of  its  wUl, 
Aid'-d  by  HcnvcD,  by  «art)i  untliwarted  atOL" 

Their  voyage  took  them  through  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  aud  the 
^lediterranean  to  the  Greek  Islauds.  In  passing  Lisbon,  the  Greek 
story  of  the  Siren  strains  which  tempted  Ulysses,  seems  to  have  been 
brought  back  tu  the  memory  of  Dr.  Newmau,  who  is  himself,  I 
believe^  a  fine  performer  on  the  violin,  and   there  ho  wrote  his  very 
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cliaractcristic  liucs,  on  seductive  as  distin^i&heil  from  inspiriug 
music, — Hiiea  of  which  the  echo  is  to  be  fouod  ia  many  of  his  subse- 
qucnt  sermons  and  writiogs.  I  quote  thetn  to  show  how  early 
Ncwuiau's  mind  liad  beg^un  to  dwell  on  the  natural  historr  of  human 
infirmities  in  their  relation  to  diriue  truth,  lliey  are  called  "  The 
Isles  of  the  Sirens  ": — 

**  CeaM,  Straugtr,  oflua.  tboM  pierciiig  oatoi, 
Tbo  crafl  oE  Siren  cboin. 
Iloih  the  Mductir?  voice  that  floati 
U|)on  tW  UuKdiil  v'uv*. 

*'  Masic's  etliereiii  tiro  waa  jprcD 
Not  to  diMolve  our  ciky. 
But  ilraw  PmttK-thoui  brains  titm  HmtOO, 
And  jKirge  the  divN  sway. 

"  Vr'nUt  self  1  wit)i  thee  the  muohiei' liet ; 
Those  tbroba  a  tale  (lucIo«& — 
Kor  age  oor  trial  hat  nul«  wiae 
Tbe  mao  of  manf  woes." 

At  Malta,  a  place  at  which  Newman  appears  to  have  touched 
twice  during  his  voyage,  once  on  his  wny  to  the  Greek  islands,  and 
onee  on  his  return  when  he  was  kept  long  in  quarantine — for  1833 
was  the  great  cholera  year — he  wrote  a  great  many  of  his  most 
characteristic  verses.  The  place  nndonbtrdly  kindled  his  imaginatiozi, 
partly  no  doubt  because  there  first  he  came  across  the  path  of  St. 
Paul,  partly  because  his  quarantine  in  the  lazaretto,  on  the  second 
occasion  of  his  touching  there,  illustrated  for  him  ao  viridly  that 
weakness  and  humiUation  of  human  nature  the  senie  of  which 
always  lifts  him  to  his  most  powerful  imaginative  mood.  At  Malta 
it  was — on  t]ie  day  af^er  Christmas  Bay,  1832 — that  he  composed 
these  Bne  verses  on  "  Sleeplessness/'  which  show  us  to  what  porpose 
he  mused  on  the  impassable  gulf  between  the  nature  of  man  and  the 
nature  of  God — impassable,   I  mean,  as  Tiewed    ^m  the    human 

»^  :—  <*  I'awwMd  God.  bafon  whoM  bet 

Th*  a^^  is  cAmt  u  dv, 
Wbilrt  w«,  foor  wui»i»  o'«r  liie'b  kkbI  asn, 
2tow  awtp,  and  do*  dahgr. 
We  vith  dMtk'a  fantaiU  iHiWillii 
Oar  laboar'f  4iai  aad  aaow**  wdyM. 
Sara  im  tkat  tvrw-traubU  state 
V^cn  pMB  or  cue  kaa  any 

•*  Dn^  Unl!  Tlij  ^0€j,  wirfcfAiM> 
IflbskdiaaaM,  b  ana,  ^ 
W«  to  tnr  oMt  ow  bwala  Innpiai 
la  Tky  stanal  plM  ; 

\  H  ai^flr  tU  nW  alBrt  iMfa 

or  XatMa>  ■Wbiiiai  ^a." 

And  it  was  off  Malta  agiia.  oo  his  retnni  from  Zastr.  ItKaOj  Phdi' 
Cotfb,  that  Newman  wrote  tbe  linea  ia  which  he  detenmocd  to  caot 
«mb  kia  oU  acaniiTeneiB  aad  giid  birndf  for  tfae'csttbg  fi^lit  wUh 
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"  Trmb  was,  I  shmok  from  vb«t  wu  right 
From  imr  ol  wlutt  wm  wrviuf ; 
I  would  not  brave  the  ucna  flght, 
Beeauae  the  foe  waa  eiroog ; 

"  Bat  DDV  I  cait  that  finer  Mnts, 
Thai  aoror  sbante  aaitle, 
Sacb  dr««d  of  na  wa«  iudolence, 
Buoli  aim  at  Haaren  u-aa  |>riile. 

"  So  wlicD  my  Saviour  calls,  i  riao 
And  calmly  do  my  beat ; 
Lea^'iug  to  Him  witb  lUcnt  eyes 
Of  hope  anil  fear,  the  ntat. 

"  I  itcp.  I  mount  where  He  baa  led  ; 
Men  Cdunt  my  halUugs  uVt  ; 
1  liDQw  thi^ni :  yet  though  aelf  I  dread 
I  love  His  precept  more." 

And  no  doubt  this  poem  strikes  the  key-note  of  Newmau'a  life  for 
ihe  ten  years  which  followed  this  voyage — the  ten  years  of  the  Oxford 
morement.  It  was  in  Italy  and  Sicily  that  that  tire,  smonldering  for 
many  months  baek,  burst  into  flame,  which  bnrned  so  steadily 
during  that  movement  And  it  is  not  only  in  his  verses  that  you  see 
it  kindling;  he  has  brought  out  the  same  story  in  his  religious 
autobiography.  At  Rome,  as  he  tells  us,  he  began  the  little  book  of 
Anglican  verse  called  "  Lyra  ApostoUca/'  to  which  the  poems  I 
have  quoted  were  contributed,  and  it  was  there  that  he  showed  his 
own  profound  couviction  that  he  and  Hurrell  Froude  had  a  real 
work  to  do  in  England,  by  choosing  for  its  motto  the  words  in  which 
Achilles  expresses  his  sense  of  the  difference  which  his  aid  would 
make  to  the  Greeks  in  their  war  against  Troy,  words  which  he  him- 
self paraphrases  thus  : — "  You  shall  know  the  difference,  now  that  I 
am  back  again."  They  paid  a  visit  to  Monsignore,  afterwards 
Cardinal,  ■Wiseman,  at  Kumc;  and  when  Dr.  Wiseman  asked  them 
to  return  there,  Newman  said  gravely,  *'  Wc  have  a  work  to  do  in 
England."  He  was  taken  ill,  after  parting  from  his  frieuds,  of  malaria 
fever  at  Leonforte,  in  Sicily.  "  My  servant  thought  that  I  was  dying," 
he  says,  "  and  begged  for  my  last  directions.  I  gave  them  as  he 
wished ;  but  I  said,  '  I  shall  not  die,  for  I  have  not  sinned  against 
light,  1  have  not  sinned  against  light.'  I  never  have  been  able  to 
make  out  at  all  what  I  meant."  Later,  when,  in  great  depression,  he 
began  to  sob  bitterly,  and  his  servant  asked  what  ailed  him,  he 
could  only  reply,  "  1  have  a  work  to  do  in  England.''  At  last  he 
got  off  in  an  orange-boat,  and  was  becalmed  for  a  week  in  the 
Straits  of  Bonifacio,  between  Corsica  and  Sardinia  ;  and  there  it  was 
that  he  wrote  the  famous  lines,  best  known  of  all  his  poems  : — "  Leadj 
kindly  light,  amidst  the  encircling  gloom,  lead  thou  me  on." 

Directly  after  his  return  the  result  was  seen.  He  at  once  began 
the  series  of  tracts  intended  to  revive  in  the  Anglican  Church  the 
Christianity  of  primitive  times,  while  continuing  to  protest  warmly 
against  the  corruptions  of   llome.     And  his  manner  became  the 
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manner  of  zeal,  as  well  as  his  tcacliing  tlie  teaching.      He  cast  asi 
AH  he  had  resolved  to  do  at  Malta,  much  of  his  old  unsitiveoeaa,  and 
gave  himself  tip  to  the  passion  which  barned  iu  him.     In  his  history  of 
his  religioiis  opinions,  Dr.   Newman  has  told  ns  that  he  nc%'er   had 
"  the  staidncss  or  dignity  necessary  for  a  leader."     He  has  dcscrib 
his  own  behaviour  during  the  high  tide  of  the  Tractariau  Movement  f 
and  it  is  amusing  to   contrast  the  description  he  ^vea  ns  with  the 
manner  that  we  expect  not  merely  from   a  Church  dignitary,  b 
even  from  an  ordinary  Oxford  Don — that  lenient,  sugary,  aim 
glazed   amiability  of  manner   which    is    benignity    itself,  but    the 
benignity  of  an   immortal.      "  My  behaviour,"  says  Dr.  Newman,  i 
his  autobiography,  "  bad  a  mixture  in  it  both  of  fierceness  and  d 
sport ;  and  ou   this  account,  1  dare  aay,   it   gave    ofTcnco  to  mauy ; 

nor  am  I  here  defending  it I   vas  not  unwilling  to  draw  an 

opponent  on  step  by  step  to  the  brink  of  some  intellectual  absurdity, 
and  to  leave  him  to  get  back  as  be  could.  1  was  not  upwiUiag 
to  play  with  a  man  who  asked  me  impertinent  questions.  ^^|| 
think  i  had  in  my  mouth  the  words  of  the  Wise  Mau,  *  Answer  i^ 
fool  ftCi*ording  to  his  folly/  especially  if  he  was  prying  or  spiteful. 
I  was  reckless  of  the  gossip  which  was  circulated  abont  mc;  and 
when  I  might  easily  have  set  it  right,  did  not  deign  to  do  to. 
Also,  I  used  irony  iu  conversation,  wbeu   matter-of-fact  men    voaU 

not  see  what  I  meant This  absolute  confidence ,  in  my  cause, 

which  led  me  to  the  imprudence  or  wantonness  which  I  have  been 
iustoneiug.  also  laid  mc  open,  not  unfairly,  to  the  apparent  diarge 
of  fierceness,  in  certain  stejis  which  I  took  (h>  woxda  which  I  pablished. 
In  the  •  Lyra  Apostolica/  I  have  said  that  before  learning  to  love, 
we  must  learn  to  hate,  though  I  explained  my  words  by  addiogi 
hatred  of  sin."  The  reference  here  is  to  the  lines  headed  ** 
and  Love,"  which  are  very  characteristic  of  Newman,  thoogh  far  from 
as  poetical  as  it  was  in  his  power  to  be : — 

**  Aa4  wmlJit  tboa  raaeb,  rub  acboiar  nuM, 
Love's  Ittgh  ttaniflfad  •talc! 
Awake  I  thy  mt  drMas  nnga, 
Fbvt  le«ii  UMe  bow  to  l»to :~ 

"  Hitfnd  of  sn.  wd  Z«l.  and  Fear 
Lwd  op  the  H.Mi  Hin  : 
Tnok  tben  till  Uunty  UBMT 

A  Mtt..iMMl  ItOL 

Of  tkea«kAB  aerara  anted ; 

Book-Jon  Da'«  aetrad  wbta  Inl  oubk, 

Xor  p<a»  wtMS  bith  via  dMd  " 

These  patsafEBi  sufficiently  show  in  what  waaoA  NevtosB' 
cm  the  chief  worii  of  his  liic.     And  bov  let  ne  atteaipfe  to 
&e  qvestkm,  what  was  the  maia  drift  ot  the  &ith  which   had   thus 
fibd  him  with  a  new    itt^ustsoM  ?      Its  kadisg    Icatnic  vw,   t 
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Tentare  to  think,  a  profound  belief  that  Christianity  is  a  religioa  of 
humility,  and  even  of  humiliatiou,  iii  a  scuae  iu  which  the  couveatioaal 
Christianity  of  that  time  certainly  was  not  such  a  religion.  In  one 
of  the  earliest  of  his  Oxford  Sermons  be  had  insisted  ou  the  tcacliing 
of  the  Bible  concerning  humilit)*  as  uno  of  the  most  striking  erideaoBa 
of  the  truth  of  revelation.  In  1825,  for  instance,  when  be  cannot 
have  been  long  in  oi-ders,  he  wrote  that  the  teaching  of  the  Bible 
as  tu  meekness,  humility,  aud  teachableness,  is  of  the  very  essence  of 
the  "  iuward  witness  to  the  truth  of  the  Uosirel."  "  When  I  see  a 
person  hasty  and  violent,  harsh  and  highminded,  careless  of  what 
others  feel,  aud  disdainful  of  what  they  think ;  whcu  X  see  such  a  one 
proceeding  to  inquire  into  religious  subjects,  1  am  sure  I>eforcband 
he  cannot  go  right — he  will  not  be  led  into  all  the  truth — it  is  con- 
trary to  the  nature  of  things,  aud  the  experience  of  the  world,  that 
he  should  find  what  he  is  seeking.  I  should  say  the  same  were  he 
seeking  to  find  out  what  to  believe  or  do  in  any  other  matter  not 
religious,  but  especially  iu  auy  such  important  and  solemn  inquiry  ^ 
for  the  fear  of  the  Lord  {humbtenens,  teachableness,  reverence  towards 
Him)  is  the  very  beginning  of  wisdom,  as  Solomon  tells  us ;  it  leads- 
us  to  think  over  things  modestly  and  honestly,  to  examine  patiently, 
to  bear  doubt  and  uncertainty,  to  wait  perse veriitgly  for  an  increase 
of  light,  to  be  slow  tu  «peak,  aud  to  be  deliberate  iu  deciding." 
That  is  not  only  one  of  the  earliest  of  Br.  Newman's  expressions  of 
religious  faith,  but  one  that  seems  to  deuotc  his  attitude  of  mind 
throughuut  the  long  hesitation  aud  unuertaiuty  of  his  own'  career. 
As  he  goes  "  sounding  on  his  dim  and  perilous  way,"  he  constantly 
Tcmiudif  himself  aud  all  who  follow  him  that  "  to  bear  doubt  and 
uncertainty"  patiently,  so  long  as  the  uncertainty  is  real  and  is  not 
welcome  to  us,  but  is  the  mere  consequence  of  the  inadequacy  of 
human  power  to  master  the  great  themes  of  revelation,  is  the  tirst 
of  duties.  Christianity  as  a  religion  of  humility,  and  even  humilia- 
tion, naturally  involves,  he  taught,  an  experience  of  intellcctnal 
humiliatiou,  and  impose;)  a  spirit  of  moral  submissiveness  in  bear> 
ing  that  humiliation. 

In  the  next  place,  the  drill  of  Christiau  teaching  seemed  to  him 
to  iuvolve  not  only  great  humility  and  teachableness,  not  only  willing- 
ness to  bear  humiliatiou  iu  seeking  for  the  guidance  of  revelation, 
hut  a  revulsion  against  that  glorification  of  good-nature  and  of 
moderu  eulightenment,  which  was  in  those  days  so  prevalent — as, 
for  iuRtance,  amongst  the  Whig  magnates  of  the  "  Society  for 
the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge.^'  Newman's  whole  nature 
protested  against  the  doctrine  that  an  amiable  disposition  and  the 
desire  for  informatiuu,  are  the  secrets  uf  humau  regeneration.  In  the 
August  of  1832,  three  months  before  he  went  abroad,  he  had  preached 
aaermouon  "  The  Religion  of  the  Day,"  in  which  ho  attacked  Iq  the 
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folloviug  vigorous  words  this  lettdiug  notion  of  the  utilitarians  and 
devotees  of  tueful  kaowledge  vho  were  then  in  the  anccudant :  "  I 
will  not  sliriak/'  he  had  said,  "  from  attcriog  my  firm  conriction 
that  it  would  be  a  gain  to  this  couatry  were  it  vastly  more  supcrsti* 
tions,  more  bigoted,,  more  gloomy,  more  fierce  in  its  religion,  than  at 
poresent  it  shows  itself  to  be.  Not,  of  coarse,  that  I  think  the 
tempers  of  mind  herein  implied  desirable,  which  would  be  an  evident 
absurdity;  but  I  think  them  iutinitely  more  desirable  than  a  heathen 

obduracy,  and  a  cold,  sclf-sutficieut,  aclf-wise  tranquillity Full 

as  [the  present  religion  of  the  educated  world]  is  of  security  and 
chedfulness,  and  decorum  and  benevolcDee,  I  observe  that  these 
appearances  may  arise  cither  from  a  great  deal  of  religion,  or  from 
the  absence  of  it ;  they  may  be  the  frmts  cither  of  ahallowncsa  of 
mind  and  a  blinded  conscience,  or  of  that  faith  which  has  peace  vith 
God  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  And  in  the  same  year,  in 
preaching  before  the  University,  he  had  said  :  "  They  who  are  not 
BUperstitiuua  without  the  Gospel,  will  not  be  religious  with  it;  and 
I  would  that  even  in  us,  who  have  the  Gospel,  there  were  more  of 
supcrstitiou  than  there  u  ;  for  much  is  it  to  be  feared  that  oar  security 
about  ourselves  arises  from  defect  in  self-knowledge  rather  than  in 
fulness  of  faith,  and  that  we  appropriate  to  oursehes  promises  which 
we  cannot  read."  Newman's  belief  that  even  the  uncnlightCQod  and 
unregulated  starts  and  terrors  of  conscience  have  in  them  far  more 
of  the  kind  of  error  which  is  akin  to  truth,  than  have  the  oonceits 
and  superciliuas  exaltations  uf  the  age  of  reason,  has  always  been 
one  of  tlie  leading  features  of  his  teaching. 

In  the  third  place,  Newman  had  from  the  first  the  greatest 
horror  of  anything  like  worldly  Christianity,  a  Christianity  wa^ 
as  fails  to  battle  with  and  overcome  the  worldly  ambitious  of  men. 
In  a  sermon  preached  in  163o,  he  insisted  on  the  positive  spiritoal 
danger  produced  by  the  posseasioQ  of  nchcs  : — '^  Religions  men,"  he 
said,  "  are  able  to  repress,  nay,  extirpate,  »infal  desires,  the  lust  of 
the  flesh  and  of  the  eyes,  gluttony,  dmukenoess,  and  the  like,  love  of 
amusements,  frivolous  pleasures  and  display,  indnlgeBoe  in  luxuries  of 
vhatever  kind;  bnt  as  to  wealth,  tliey  cannot  eiaily  rid  themselves  of 
a  secret  feeling  that  it  gives  them  a  footing  to  stand  u|nmi — sa 
importance,  a  soperiority;  and,  in  coaaeqoence,  they  get  aUJaelied  to 
this  world,  kse  sight  of  the  duty  of  beaciiig  tfce  Crass,  beoomc  datl 
and  dim-aighted,  and  lose  their  ddicacy  aad  precisaoa  of  touch,  are 
Dombed  (so  to  say)  in  their  fingers' ends  aaieguda  retigioos  interests 
and  pnspecCs."  "  I  do  not  know  anything  naorc  dreadful.^  bo  teUs 
us  again,  in  a  senaon  preached  in  the  year  following.  1636,  **  than  a 
state  of  mind  which  is,  perhaps,  the  characteristie  of  this  cnuatiy^ 
aud  which  the  pcosperi^  of  this  ooaotry  so  ouseiahty  foatcrt, — 
I  aMSO    that  ambibooa  ^trit,  to  nae  a  great   wocd,  bat  I  knov 
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DO  other  word  to  express  raj  meaning,  that  loir  ambition  which 
acta  every  one  ou  the  look-out  to  succeed  and  to  rise  in  life,  to 
amass  money,  to  gain  power,  to  depress  his  rivals,  lo  tritunph 
over  hia  hitherto  superiors,  to    affect  a    consequence  and  gentility 

which  he  had  not  before This  most  fearfully   earthly    and 

grovcUiug  spirit  is  Hkcly,  alas !  to  extend  itself  more  and  more 
among  onr  countrymen ;  an  intense,  aleeplcas,  restless,  never- 
wearied,  never- satisfied  pursuit  of  Mammon,  in  one  shape  or  other, 
to  the  exclasion  of  all  deep,  all  holy,  all  calm,  oil  reverent  thoughts." 
And  here  again  in  a  sermon  preached  in  May,  1840,  is  his 
denunciation  of  those  who  love  religion  only  because  it  secures  tlic 
existing  order  of  things,  and  keeps  down  anarchy  and  revolution. 
'*  Whatever  corruptions  of  doctrine  there  have  been  at  particular 
times  and  places,"  he  declared,  "  no  corruption  has  been  so  great 
as  tide  practical  corruption  which  has  existed  in  its  measure  in  all 
times  and  places — the  serving  God  for  the  sake  of  Mammon  ;  the 
loving  religion  from  the  love  of  the  world.  And  as  to  ourselves,  I  fear 
it  is  no  declamatory  statement  to  say  that  there  never  was  an  age  in 
which  it  existed  more  largely,  never  an  age  in  which  the  Ohurcli 
contained  so  many  untrue  members.  ....  Look  round  upon  our 
political  parties,  our  literature,  our  science,  our  periodical  publica- 
tions ;  is  it  not  too  plaiu  to  need  a  word  of  proof,  that  religion 
is  iu  the  main  honoured  because  it  tends  to  make  this  life  happier, 
and  is  expedient  for  the  preservation  of  onr  person,  property, 
advantages  and  position  iu  the  world?  Can  a  greater  stigma  be 
placed  upou  any  doctriue  iu  the  judgment  of  the  community  than 
that  it  is  anti-social,  or  that  it  is  irksome,  gloomy,  or  inconvenient  ?" 
Take  agaiu  the  passage  in  which  Charles  Kcding,  the  hero  of  his 
little  tale  called  "  Loss  and  Gain,"  describes  to  his  sister  his  rising 
dislike  to  the  worldlincss  of  the  Kugtish  Kstablishment  in  Oxford, 
forty  or  hfty  years  ago  : — "  I  cannot  bear  the  pomp  and  pretence 
which  I  see  everywhere.  I  am  not  speaking  against  individuals; 
they  are  very  good  jwrsons,  I  know  ;  but  really,  if  you  saw  Oxford 
as  it  is,  the  heads  with  such  large  incomes  !  They  arc,  indeed,  very 
liberal  of  their  money,  and  their  wives  are  often  simple,  self-denying 
persons,  as  every  one  says,  and  do  a  great  deal  of  good  in  the  place ; 
but  I  speak  of  the  system.  There  are  ministers  of  Christ  with  large 
incomes,  living  in  fiDcly-fuTQishcd  houses,  with  wives  and  families,  and 
stately  butlers,  and  servants  in  livery,  giving  dinners  all  in  the  best 
style,  condescending  and  gracious,  waving  their  hands,  and  mincing 
their  words  as  if  they  were  the  cream  of  the  earth,  but  without 
anything  to  make  them  clergymen  but  a  black  coat  and  a  white  tie. 
And  the  Bishops  or  Deans  come  with  women  tucked  under  their 
arm ;  and  they  can't  enter  church  but  a  fine,  powdered  man  runs 
first  with  a  cushion  for  them  to  sit  on,  and  a  warm  sheepskin  to  keep 
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their  feet  from  tUe  stones."  This  contempt  for  secular  proaperity, 
comfort,  and  grantleur  wu,  I  am  sure,  one  very  deep  root  of  lyt, 
Newman's  disafiection  to  the  Kslablished  Church  of  faU  younger  day«, 
and  of  bia  attraction  towardii  the  more  ascetic  monastic  bodic* ;  aiid 
this  is  well  worthy  of  notice  in  one  who  has  since  reached  the  dimity 
of  a  Cardinal. 

Nowhere  is   his  belief  that  Christian,  teaching  requires    %  more 
cnusttant  effort   after   a  life    detached   from   worldly  interests,  or  at 
least  holding   very  loo!«ely  to  worldly  interests  and  fixed,  upon  thing* 
aboTe,  so  powerfully  expressed  as  in  the  celebrated  Hcrmon  on  "  Tbe 
Apostolical  Christian,"  preached  about  two  years  before  ho  actually 
joined  the  Church  of  Rome,  but   when    he    was   already,  to  use  tie 
expressive  language  of  his  autobiography,  "  on  liis  death-bed  "  as   an 
Anglican.      lu  that  sermon  he  shows,  as  indeed  he  shows  in  aUnovt 
every  one  of   his   writings,    that   his   mind    ran    mucli  more   on   tiie 
ideal  of  human  nature  required  by  the  Gospel,  than  on  the  vision  of 
Ood  as  God.      He    entreated    his   hearers  to   master   the  picture  of 
a  Christian  given  ns    in   the  New  Testament     **  Let   us,''    he  aaid, 
"  leave  for  awhile  our  own  private  judgment  of  what  is  plea&ing  to 
Gc<l  and   not   pleasing,   and     turn    to  consider    the    picture    which 
Scripture  gives  tis  of  the  true  Christian  life."     The   first  note  of  the 
Christian,  as  presented  by  the   New  Testament,  he  remarked,  was  a 
wish  to  free  himself,  as  far  as  consistent  with  his  direct  duties,  fron 
worldly  ties,  to  be  able  to  gire  np  his  heart  to  the  utmost  and  with- 
out being  distracted  by  the  passions  of  secular  life,  to  God.    "  Set  your 
affections  on  things  above  and  not  on  things  of  the  earth,  for  you  arc 
dead  and  your  life  is  hid  with  Christ  in  God,"  is  the  great  canon  of 
Christian    life.       "  Lay    not    up    fur    yourselves     treasure    on    the 
earth   ....  but  lay  up  for  yourselves  treasure  in  heaven   .  .  .  .  £0* 
where  your  treasure  is  there  shall  your  heart  be  also/*    This  was  the 
great  rule  given  by  Christ  Himself  to   His  immediate  followers.     In 
the  next  place,   the   attitude  of  a  watcher,  of  one  who  waited  for  ft 
great  change  of  state,  was  directly  inculcated  on  tbe    disciples  by 
Christ.    "  Watch,  therefore,  fur  you  know  not  what  hour  your  Lord 
doth  come."     And  he  quotes  the   evidence  that   not  only  Christifttis 
but  those  who  were  waiting  for  a  revelatioa,  like   Cornelius  the  c«k- 
tarion,  spent  a  large  portion  of  their  time   in    prayer  and  watching. 
And  so  too  of  the  first  Christian  community,  it  is  said  that  "  Uicy  sJl 
continued  with  ouc  accord  in  prayer  and  supplication  with  the  women.'' 
Next,  even  the  most  intimate  affections    were   to    be    chastened   teit 
they  diverted  the  heart  from  God.    "  He  that  loveth  father  or  mother 
more  than  me  is  uot  worthy  of  ma"  "  if  thy  hand  or  thy  foot  offcad 
thee,  cut  them  off  and  cast    them  from   thee."      And  they  were  not 
only  to  give  up  what  was  dearest  to  them,  they  wetc  to  incur  the 
bati^  of   those  who    felt    that  Christianity  was   uudermiuing   tbe 
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world :  "  Ye  Bhall  be  bated  of  all  men  for  my  name's  sake." 
liastly,  the  Cliristtan  of  tho  Apostolic  age  was  to  find  his  Kigheat 
joy  iu  these  deprivations  of  enrthly  posscssious,  and  of  earthly  ties, 
aud  in  tho  persecution  and  suil'criiig  which  he  incurred  for  the  «alie  of 
his  Master.  "  Rejoice  in  that  day  and  leap  for  joy,  for  behold  your 
reward  is  great  in  heaven."  And  this  was  what  the  AjMstlca  actually 
did.  "We  glory  iu  tribulation/'  said  Si,  Paul.  And  again,  "  I 
take  pleasure  in  infirmities,  in  reproaches^  in  necessities,  in  persecu- 
tions, in  dislreascH  for  Christ's  sake  ;  for  when  I  am  weak  then  am  1 
strong. '  Dr.  Newman  then  asks  his  audience  where  this  character, 
as  depicted  in  the  New  Testament,  is  now  to  be  most  clearly 
discerned;  and  he  replies  that  if  our  Lord  returned  to  earth  He 
would  certainly  find  the  type  of  the  Christiau  He  had  tried  to  make, 
best  represented  now  in  "  the  humble  monk  and  the  holy  nun,"  who 
give  up  house  and  friends  and  wealth  and  ease  and  good  name,  and 
liberty  of  will,  iu  order  to  spread  the  kingdom  of  Christ  and  to 
prepare  tlieir  own  hearts  for  union  with  Him.  Dr.  Newman  seems 
at  this  time  to  have  ignored,  what  he  once  insisted  on,  that  the 
form  of  faith  in  which  these  types  of  character  are,  to  his  mind,  most 
perfectly  mouMed,  is  also  the  form  of  faith  in  which  the  opposite 
type  of  character,  the  character  of  the  tyrannical  ecclesiastic,  the 
)>ompous  priest,  the  worldly  and  despotic  pope,  has  been  most 
perfectly  moulded,  and  that  whatever  is  winning  and  subduing  in  the 
one  picture  is  ahirrning  and  revolting  in  the  other.  But  I  am 
not  of  conrse  attempting  to  criticize  his  view,  but  only  to  explain  it.  It 
is  qnite  certain,  I  think  that.  Cardinal  though  he  be,  his  fascination 
for  Rome  arose  not  in  the  ttpectaeular  grandeur  of  the  Papal  system, 
but  iu  that  mortification  of  worldly  passions  at  which  the  monastic 
systwn  obviously  aims — however  badly  it  may  often  succeed  in  hitting 
its  mark.  To  find  the  best  possible  discipline  for  humility 
has  been  the  key-note  of  Cardinal  Newman's  religious  yearn- 
ing. And  the  austere  penances  of  the  mocastte  system  no  less 
than  the  detachment  from  worldly  desires,  fascinated  him.  He 
expresses  again  and  again  his  conviction  that  those  who  feel  their 
own  sinfulness  deeply,  ought  to  have  some  way  of  marking  that 
sense  of  their  sinfulness,  wliich  will  not  be  inconsistent  with  cheer- 
fulness aud  serenity  in  their  intercourse  with  the  world.  He  cannot 
condemn  enough  the  decorous  conventionality  of  most  Protestant 
religious.  "  Who  ever  hcanl,"  he  asked  iu  one  of  his  later  Anglican 
sermons,  "  of  a  pleasurable,  easy,  joyous  repentance  ?  It  is  a  con- 
tradiction in  terms,"  Hence  he  was  driven  to  the  principle  of 
penance  as  the  most  natural  way  of  expressing  an  abhorrence  for 
sin,  which  should  not  recoil  ou  others  and  make  the  social  life  one  of 
gloom. 

It  will  have  been  visible,  I  think,  before  this,  that  Dr.  Newman, 
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though  in  his  faith  there  is  oioch  of  idealism,  moch  of  readiness  and 
o'CD    eagerness   to    believe     in    uudcmouat rated,    aod    often    even 
undemonstnible>  doctrinea — like  the  higher  applications  of  the  sacra- 
mental principle,  and  the  doctrine  of  guardian  angels  and  of  angelic 
gnardiaiis  generallr, — is,  in  relation  to  human  naturc.a  mo»t  thoronph- 
going  reali&t,  with  more  of  insight  into  the  groteaque  incouaiatcncics 
and  insincerities  of  human  nature  than  some  of  our  greatest  sattiisti 
themselves.       One   of   the    most   striking  of  Dr.   Newman's  0\fe)Td 
Sermons  is  that  preached  as  Vicar  of  St.  Mary's,  on  June  2,  lt$39,  on 
"  Unreal  Words."      It   is   a  sermon    which,  more   than    any    other 
known  to  me,  gives  the  key  to  Dr.  Newman's  permanent   effcnt  tn 
face  the  facts   of  the  world    as   they  are,  to  make  men   honest  with 
themselves,  and  yet  to  keep  them  from  sinking  into  that  cynical  au! 
despondent  honesty  which   acknowledges  the  evil  of  the  world  only 
as  an  excuse  for  giving  up  the  struggle  with  it,     "  It  need  scarcely 
be  said,"  says  Dr.  Newman  in  that  sermon,  "that  nothiog  is  ao  rare 
as  honesty  and  singleness  of  mind ;  so  much  so,  that  a  person  who 
is  realty  honest,  is   already  perfect.      Insincerity  was    an    evil  which 
sprang  up  within  the  Church  from  the  first."     It  is  in    this  sermon 
that    Dr.  Newman    deals    such    hard,   and  I  most    say     such    well- 
deserved  blows,  at    the  literary  profession.      "  Literature,"    he   aays, 
"  is  almost    in    iu   essence    unreal ;    for  it  is    the   exfaibitioa    of 
thought  disjoined  ^m  pracdee.     Its  very  home  is  suppoaed  to  be 
ease  and  retirement ;  and  when  it  does  more  than  speak  or  write,  it 
b  accused  of  transgressing  its  bounds.     This,   iudeed,  constitutes 
what  is  considered  its  true  dignity  and  booovr — riz^  tta  abstraction 
from  the  actual  afiiurs  of  life ;  its  security  firom  the  world's  stra^cglei 
and  vicissitudes ;  its  saying,  without  doing.     A  man  of   literatnre  ii 
oonndered  to  preserve  his  dignity  by  doing  nothing,  and  when  he 
piutceds  forwanl  into  action,  he  is  thoo^ht  to  lose  his  position,  » 
if  he  were  degrading  his  calling  by  enthwaam,  and   becomiiig  s 
politician  or  a  partisan.     Hence  mere   literary  neu  am  able  to  ssv 
strong  things  against  the  opinions  d  their  age,  whether  religions  or 
poUtieal,  withont  oAe&ce — beoanse  no  one  thinks  they  mean  anything 
by  them.     Tfacy  are  not  expected  to  go  furwaid  to  act  upon  thcoa, 
and  mete  woids  hart  no  oDe."     However,  the  doctrine  of  the  semoa 
is  that  aierr  voids  rfs  hart  very  mnch  the  cfaaiacter  which  makes  aae 
of  then.     **  To  make  professwos,"  he  says.  "  is  to  play  with  edged 
looli.  mleas  we  attend  to  what  we  are  ssiying.     Words  have  a  neaa- 
iag,  wheAer  we  OMaa  that  meaning  or  not ;  and  they  are  impaled 
to  aa  in  their  real  laeaaing.  when  oar  not  miraaing  it  ia  oar  owe 
fenlL."     The  semon  is  fall  of  vivid  illmtratitm  of  the  aasnhrtanHsl 
aae  of  voidv  afika  when  that  nae  of  them  is  innnrfnt.  and  when  it 
ia  enlpahle.     Ton  see  in  it  how  Dr.  Newman  bad  looked  throogh 
ad  thiM^  the  many  penons  who  had  nsed  *'  annal  words  "  in 
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^Ikiog  to  himself.  Mca,  be  says^  of^en  "  speak  to  clergymen  in  a 
'professedly  serious  way^  making  remarks  true  and  Bound,  and  in 
themselves  deep,  yet  unmeaning  in  their  mouths ;  or  they  give 
advice  to  children  or  young  men ;  or,  perhaps,  in  low  spirita  or 
BickuesH,  they  are  led  to  speak  in  a  religious  straiuj  as  if  it  was 
Bpontancous.  Or  when  they  fall  into  sin,  they  speak  of  man  being 
frail,  of  the  dcccitfuluestt  of  the  human  heart,  of  God's  mercy,  and 
ao  on  ;  all  these  great  words,  heaven,  hell,  judgment,  meroy,  repent- 
ance, works,  tlie  world  that  now  is,  the  world  to  come,  being  little 
more  than  '  lifeless  sounds,  whether  of  pipe  or  harp,'  in  their  mouths 
and  ears,  as  '  the  very  lovely  song  of  one  that  hath  a  pleasant  voice, 
and  can  play  well  ou  an  instrument,' — as  the  proprieties  of  conversa- 
tiou;  or  the  civilities  of  good- breeding."  Yet  the  teaching  of  the 
sermon  ia  not  that  we  should  carefully  cut  down  uur  beat  wonls  to 
the  frigidity  and  poverty  of  the  realities  withiu  us — that  is  the  cynic's 
moral — but  that,  when  we  arc  in  earnest  in  desiring  to  feel  even 
more  deeply  than  we  do,  we  should  use  the  great  words  put  into  onr 
TDontbs  by  onr  highest  teachers,  almost  a*  prayers,  using  them  in  the 
hope  to  be  taught  to  mean  what  we  say  in  its  fullest  and  deepest 
signi6cance.  "  We  ever  promise  things  greater  than  we  master," 
says  Dr.  Newman,  "and  we  wait  on  God  to  enable  us  to  perform 
them." 

Again  :  Could  Thackeray  himself  describe  the  unreal  way  in  which 
people  talk  of  a  man  of  mark  after  he  is  goue,  without  knowing  in 
the  least  whether  his  life  has  been,  on  the  whole,  pure,  or  the 
reverse, — whether  he  is  suffering  remorse,  or  is  at  peace, — with  keener 
irony  than  Dr.  Newman  iu  this  powerful  though  paiuful  passage, — it 
occurs  in  one  of  his  earlier  Roman  Catholic  sermons — concerning  the 
state  of  some  diatingnished  man  assumed  to  be  among  the  lost? 
•'  The  man's  name,  perhaps,  is  solcmuly  chanted  forth  and  his 
memory  decently  cherished  among  bis  friends  on  earth.  His 
readiness  in  speech,  his  fertility  iu  thought,  his  sagacity  or  bis 
wisdom,  are  not  forgotten.  Men  talk  of  him  from  time  to  time,  they 
appeal  to  his  authority,  they  quote  his  words ;  perhaps  they  even  raise 
a  monument  to  his  name,  or  write  his  history.  '  So  comprehensive 
a  mind  ;  such  a  power  of  throwing  light  on  a  perplexed  subject, 
and  bringing  conflicting  ideas  or  facts  into  harmony.'  '  Such  a 
Bcch  it  was  that  he  made  on  such  and  such  an  occasion;  I  happened 
bo  present,  and  never  shall  forget  it/  or,  'it  was  the  saying  of  a 
very  sensible  man  ;'  or,  *  a  great  personage  whom  some  of  us  knew ;' 
or,  'it  was  a  rule  ^vith  a  very  worthy  and  excellent  friend  of  mine, 
now  no  more  ; '  or,  '  never  was  his  equal  in  society,  so  just  in  his 
remarks,  so  versatile,  so  unobtrusive;'  or,  *  I  was  fortunate  to  see 
him  once  when  I  was  a  boy/  or,  *90  great  a  benefactor  to  his 
country   and    his    kind;'  or,   'his    diseonrses   so    great;'    or,  '  his- 
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pTiilosopby   so    profonml.'     Ob,    vanity  of  vanitiea,    all    is    vanity  I 
\Vhat  profiteth  it,  what  profiteth  it  ?      Uts  soul  is  in  hctl." 

The  same  Rort  of  realism,  combined  vith  that  dash  of  ex  trmvagance 
which  Dr.  Newman  knows  so  well  how  to  throw  in,  when  he  vaDt« 
to  make  the  folly  uf  the  world  seem  ridiculous,  cvcu  to    tLo   world 
itself,  is  to  be  found  in  his  story  '*  CalLista,"  in  the  description  of  the 
superfine  demeanour  of  the  Greek  philosopher,  Folemo  of  Khodes, 
"  the  Bottomlesis  One,"  as  he  is  called  by  his  clique,  who  attempts  to 
dissuade  the  Christian  martyr  Callista  from  accepting  Christianity  ;  or 
again,  to  refer  to  something  wliinh  comes  home  better  to  Engliahmrn, 
let  any  one  who  doubts  Dr.  Newman's  power  of  satire    read   the 
closing  chapters  of  "  Loss  and  Gain,''  where  crazy  fonudcrs  of  sects, 
in  rapid  succession,  seek  to  make  prize  of  the  roan  who   ia  known 
to  be  severing  himself  trom  the  Church  of  England,  before  he  uiiitea 
himself  to  tlie   Church   of   Home.     There  arc   passages    in    these 
chapters  containing  comedy  as  effective  as  anything  written   in  our 
time.     Indeed,  in  earlier  portions  of  the  same  book,  the  sketch  of 
the  Evangelical   tea-party   at   Oxfonl,   the    account    of    the    hero's 
intcrnew    with  the  Vice-Principal    when   he   is    first  snspecfc*]    of 
Romanizing,  and   the  farewell  taken  of  him  by  the  old  Principal  of 
his  College  on  the  same  occasion,  illustrate  amply  Dr.  Ncwmftn** 
turn   for  that   realism  which   is   the   most   effective  satire,  and  thst 
satire  which  is  nothing  but  realism  thrown  np  against  a  background 
of  sobriety  and  good  sense.    For  example,  Charles  Itcding,  the  hero  <£ 
"Loss  and    Gain,"   assures    the    old  Evangelical  Principal   of  hi> 
College  that  no  harm  could  come  of  it,  either  to  himself  or  to  the 
other  undergraduates,  if  he  were  permitted  to  remain  in  College  tiU 
Easter.    "  *  What,  remain  here,  with  all  the  young  men  about  V  asked 
Dr.  Bluett,  with  astonishment,  '  with  all  the  young  men  about  you, 
sir?'     Charles  really  had  not   a  word  to  say,  he   did  not   know 
himself  in  so  novel  a  position.     '  I  cannot  conceive,  air,'  he  said,  at 
last,  '  why  I  should   be  unfit   company  for  the  gentlemen  of  lh< 
College  ?'     Dr.  Bluett's  jaw  dropped,  and  his  eyes  assumed  a  hoUow 
aspect.     '  You  will   corrupt   their  minds,    uir,'    he   said,  '  you  will 
corrupt  their  minds.'     Then  he  added  in  a  scpnlchntl  tone,  which 
came  from  the  very  depth  of  his  inside,  '  you  will  introduce  them, 
sir,  to  some  subtle  Jesuit — to  some  subtle   Jesuit,   Mr.  Reding.*" 
Or,  to  take  a  still  more  striking  instance  of  Dr.  Newman's  power  to 
turn  into  ridicule  the  weak  side  of  Protestantism,  [  will  extract  a  short 
passage  from  his  lectures  on  "  Catholicism  in  England,"  conceroing 
the  hue  and  cry  against  Popery  : — "  Never  has  the  EstabliihmeaC 
failed  in  the    use  of    these    important   and    effective    watchwords 
[namely,  *No  peace  with  Rome,'  '  Down  with  the  Popc'j ;  many  arc  its 
sliortcomings,  hut  it  is  without  reproach  in  the  execution  of  its  charge. 
Heresy  and  scepticism^  infideli^  and  fanaticism^  may  challenge  it  in 
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irain  ;  but  fltng  upon  the  i;ale  the  faintest  wbiupcr  of  Catholicism,  and  it 
ixecognizes  by  instinct  the  presence  of  its  con-natural  foe.  Forthwith, 
tas  during  the  Ust  year,  the  atmosphere  is  tremulous  with  ag-itatiou, 
l&ud  discharges  its  vibrations  far  and  wide.  A  movement  in  in  birth 
vhich  has  no  natural  crisis  or  resolution.  Spontaneously  the  bells 
of  the  steeples  begin  to  sound.  Not  by  an  act  of  volition  but  by 
a  sort  uf  met-'lmnical  impulse,  bishop  and  dean,  archdeacon  and 
canon,  rector  and  curate,  one  after  another,  each  in  his  high  tower, 
off  they  set,  swinj^ingand  booming,  tolling  and  chiming,  ntth  nerruntt 
intenacncss  and  thickening  emotion,  and  deepening  volume,  the  old 
diug-doug  which  has  scared  town  and  country  this  weary  time ;  tolliug 
and  chiming  away,  jingling  and  clamouring,  and  ringing  the  changes 
on  these  poor  half-doxca  notes,  all  about '  the  Popish  aggression,'  *  in- 
solent and  insidious,'  '  insidious  and  insolent,' '  insolent  and  atrocious/ 
'  atrocious  and  insolent/  *  atrocious,  insolent,  and  ungrateful,*  '  un- 
grateful, iutjolcnt  and  atrocious,'  '  foul  and  oppressive/  *  pestilent  and 
horrid,' '  subtle  and  unholy/  '  audacious  and  revolting/  *  cont«raptihle 
and  shameless/  *  malignant/  '  frightful/  '  raad/  '  meretricious/  bobs 
(I  think  the  ringers  call  them),  bobs  and  bobs-royal  and  triple  hnh- 
majors,  and  grandsires,  to  the  extent  of  their  compass,  and  the  full 
ring  of  their  metal,  in  honour  of  Queen  Bess  and  to  the  confusion  of 
the  Pope  and  the  Princes  of  the  Church."  No  one  who  remembers, 
as  I  do,  the  agitation  of  1H5U  will  think  this  description  a  mere 
caricature.  It  has  the  dash  of  extravagancE^,  of  courHC,  which  was 
necessary  for  Dr.  Newman's  purpose,  but  its  satiric  humour  is  based 
upon  the  most  accurate  knowledge  and  close  observation  of  the  unrea- 
sonable temper  of  the  British  people  when  once  the  panic  of  Popery 
falls  upon  them — a  temper,  we  may  say,  noticeably  diminished  in  these 
later  years  when  religious  England  has  at  last  begun  to  feel  that 
the  Roman  Church  is  by  no  means  the  most  dangerous  foe  with 
whom  we  have  to  deal. 

Great  as  Dr.  Newman  is,  however,  iu  satire — that  is,  in  painting  for 
us  the  nnreasouabtc  or  the  conventional  or  the  conceited  and 
bombastic  temper  against  a  background  of  sober  and  thoughtful 
judgmeat,  that  imaginative  power  which  enables  him  to  draw  this 
contrast  so  vividly,  seems  to  me  much  more  powerfully  illustrated  on 
what  I  may  call  his  ideal  or  poetical  side,  than  in  this  satiric  and 
depreciating  vein.  Uis  satire  could  not  be  as  powerful  as  it  is  with- 
out his  imaginative  power  of  isolating  what  he  wants  to  emphasize 
and  contrasting  it  with  its  opposite.  But  it  is  when  he  exerts  his 
flexible  and  vivid  imagination  iu  depicting  the  deepest  religious  passiun 
that  wc  arc  most  carried  away  by  him  and  feel  his  great  genius  most 
traly.  Little  as  I  am  of  a  Roman  Catholic,  I  can  never  read  without 
emotiou,  without  a  thrill  of  wonder  at  the  [wwer  with  which  Dr. 
Newman    describes   what   to    Protestants    seems    most    unlike    the 
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religion  of  Christ,  his  defence  of  tlie  Mesh  in  answer  to  the  Protes- 
tant account  of  it  as  a  mere  muttered  spcU.  The  passage  I  refer 
to  is  in  "  Loss  and  Gain,"  where  the  Roman  con\'ert  who  is'ftuppoacd 
to  hare  heen  somenrhat  premature  in  hts  conversiun  and  to  have 
found  the  lioman  system  hard  to  assimilate,  i^  being  ralUeil  by  an 
Anglican  friend  on  the  mireasouablcucsH  of  the  Mass,  and  told  that 
he  would  soon  be  back  a^ain  in  the  English  Church ;  whereupon  he 
replies  that  it  is  quite  true  that  to  tlic  Anglican  and  to  the  Roman 
Catholic,  the  very  idea  of  worship  is  something  completely  different, 
for  worship  to  the  Anglican  is  the  HAing  of  the  soul  to  God  ;  worship 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  is  the  summouing  of  God  to  the  soul  by  tbc 
solemn  miracle  of  a  divine  rito.  "  I  declare  to  me/'  he  said,  and 
he  clasped  his  hands  on  his  knees  and  looked  forward  as  if  soliloquii* 
ing,  "  to  me  nothing  is  so  consoling,  so  piercing,  so  thrilling,  so 
overcoming  as  the  Moss,  read  as  it  is  among  us.  I  could  uttcnd 
Masses  for  ever  and  not  be  tired.  It  is  not  a  mere  form  of  words — 
it  is  a  great  action,  the  greatest  action  that  can  he  on  earth.  It  is 
not  the  invocation  merely,  but,  if  I  dare  use  the  word,  the  evocation 
of  the  Eternal.  He  becomes  present  on  the  altar  in  flesh  and  blood 
before  whom  angels  bow  and  devils  tremble.  This  is  that  awful 
event  that  is  the  end,  and  is  the  interpretation  of  every  part 
of  the  solemnity.  Words  are  necessary,  but  as  rarans  not  as  ends ; 
they  are  not  mere  addresses  to  the  throne  of  Grace — they  are  instru- 
ments of  what  is  far  higher,  of  consecration,  of  sacrifice.  They  hurry 
on  as  if  impatient  to  fulfil  their  mission.  Quickly  they  go— the 
whole  is  quick,  for  they  are  all  parts  of  one  integral  action.  Quickly 
they  go,  for  they  are  awfnl  words  of  sacrifice,  they  are  a  work  too 
great  to  delay  upon ;  as  when  it  was  ^id  in  the  beginning  '  what  thon 
docst,  do  quickly.'  Quickly  they  pass,  for  the  Lord  Jesus  goes  with 
them  as  He  passed  along  the  lake  in  the  days  of  His  flesh,  quickly  call- 
ing first  one  and  then  another.  Quickly  they  pass,  because  as  the 
lightning  which  shincth  from  one  part  of  the  heaven  unto  the  otlicr 
80  is  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  man.  Quickly  they  pass,  for  th^ 
are  the  words  of  the  Lord  descending  in  the  cloud  and  proclaiming 
the  name  of  the  I^rd  as  He  passes  by,  '  The  Lord,  the  Lord  God, 
merciful  and  gracious,  long  suffering  and  abandant  in  goodness  and 
truth.'  And  as  Moses  on  the  mountain,  so  we  too  '  make  haste  and  tww 
our  heads  to  the  earth  and  worship.'  Su  wc  all  around,  each  iu  his 
places  look  out  for  the  great  Advent,  '  waiting  for  the  moving  of  the 
water.'  Each  in  his  place,  with  his  own  heart,  with  his  own  wants, 
with  his  owu  thoughts,  with  his  own  iuteution,  with  his  own  prayers, 
separate  hut  concordant,  watching  what  is  going  on,  watching  its 
progress,  uniting  in  its  consummation  ;  not  painfully  and  hopelessly 
following  a  hard  form  of  prayer  from  hegiuniug  to  cud,  but  like  ft 
concert  of  musical  instruments,  each  different  but  concnrnog  in  • 
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feweet  harmony,  we  talie  our  part  with  God's  priest,  aupportin^  him 
m.  There  are  little  children  there,  and  old  men  and 
eimplc  labourers,  and  students  in  seminaries,  prieats  preparing  for  Mass, 
priests  making  their  thanksgiving;  there  arc  iunccetit  maidens  and 
there  are  penitents,  but  out  of  these  many  minds  rises  one  cucharistic 
byoiu,  and  the  great  aetion  is  the  measure  and  the  scope  of  it.  'And 
oh,  my  dear  Butemau,'  he  added,  turning  to  him,  *  you  ask  me  whether 
this  is  not  a  formal  unreasonable  service.  It  is  wonderful/  he  eried, 
rising  up,  *  quite  wonderful.  When  will  these  dear  good  people  be 
enlightened?  0  sapicntia  fortiter  snaviterque  disponens  omnia,  O 
Adonai,  O  clavis  David  et  cxspcctatio  gentium,  veni  ad  salvandum  nos, 
domine  Deus  noster/"  Boubtless  Bateman  might  hare  replied  that 
this  fiuc  description  hardly  tallies  with  the  simple  words  uf  the 
primitive  text  as  it  describes  apparently  what  the  Koman  Catholic 
must  hold  to  have  been  the  first  Mass  :  "  They  continued  stead- 
fastly in  the  Apostles'  teaching  and  fellowship,  in  the  breakiug  or 
bread  and  in  prayer,"  and  that  it  tallies   still  less  with  the  Aiwstle's 

tirftming  to  the  Corintbians  :  *'  For  as  often  as  you  eat  this  bread  and 
drink  this  cup,  ye  proclaim  the  Lord's  death  till  he  come,"  whereas, 
according  to  Dr.  Newman,  He  did  come  in  that  very  rite.  But  I 
have  quoted  the  passage  not  for  criticism  bat  to  show  the  wonderful 
power  with  which  Dr.  Newman  can  throw  himself  into  the  highest 
religious  passion  and  make  the  heart  thrill  with  his  rendering  of  it. 
The  same  marvellous  power  is  shown  in  a  lower  spbere  in  his  render- 
ing of  the  phenomena  of  demoniacal  possession  in  "Callista,"  where 
the  chapter  describing  Juba's  madness,  and  the  signs  of  power  exerted 
over  him  by  some  lower  being,  seems  to  me  one  of  the  greatest  e0'orts 
of  an  original  imagination  disciplined  in  the  theology  of  the  early 
Fathers,  of  which  English  literature  haf*  any  record. 

Take  another  and  nobler  instance  of  the  same  kind  of  imagination  : 
the  description  of  the  experience  of  death  as  it  is  given  in  "  The 
Dream  of  Geroutius,"  a  description  vhieii  makes  the  reader  almost 
believe  that  the  man  who  wrote  it  must  himself  have  passed  through 
death  before  he  could  have  conceived  it : — 

'  I  can  no  mor«  ;  for  sow  it  cornea  a^ain — 
TiaX  ftmse  of  ruin,  which  is  worw  than  jtain, 
Tlut  miuitcrfiil  negation  aitd  oollAjise 
Of  all  thnt  makcf)  me  man  :  aa  tlioagb  t  bent 
Over  the  dizzy  brink 
Of  BOnw  ahDor  iatioittf  dcflo«nfc ; 
Or  wonc,  At  though 

1>ovni,  (loirn  for  ever,  I  wm  &lling  throngb 
'i'he  solid  framework  of  cr«at4»t  thing*. 
And  DcexU  must  sink  ind  sink 
IvX'i  thv  »Mt  ohjfM.     And  crueller  still, 
A  fieroo  uid  reitlesi  friuht  be^tna  to  fill 
The  msasion  of  mv  aouX     And  wone  and  vrone, 
SotM  bodily  form  of  ill 

riiiata  nn  tlie  wind,  w:ib  mAQjr  A  losttuome  eurae. 
Taiutiog  tbe  hallowed  air^  uid  Uugha  uid  flap* 
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Its  UdeooB  wings. 

Anil  mftkea  lue  wild  wiili  borror  anil  iliaiafty. 

*  •  •  « 

I  went  ia  sleep  :  uid  ruiw  I  un  refr«ah«<I, 
A  itnutgc  rcfrvahmcot ;  for  1  fe«l  in  no 
Ad  inisspruaivv  liL.'htn€/a  ^tiU  a  ««nse 
Of  freedom,  mm  I  nen;  at  Iciij^  myx-lf, 
Aod  ne'er  luid  t>e«n  Ufore,     Hot  icUl  H  is ! 
1  hear  no  mikre  t^ie  1>ubv  lieat  of  tine, 
Xo,  Bor  tny  dotterintf  breatb,  nor  strugi^i  pnlae  ; 
Kor  doM  one  tuonient  difTer  from  the  n<utL 
I  had  ■  dream  ;  yn.  lotne  one  softly  ^xi'l, 
*  He's  gont  i'  ftoj  then  a  sigh  wi^nt'ronnd  the  room. 
And  then  I  aiintly  heard  a  priwtly  voice 
Cry  *  Sii1)reiiit«  . '  uml  tliry  knrlt  tn  riraytrr. 
1  Mem  to  hear  him  itill ;  but  thin  aitd  low 
And  fainter  and  more  Taiiit  the  accents  oome 
A«  at  an  crer-wideninii  interral. 
Ah,  whence  is  tbiaT     ^Mtat  u  thii  sereranoe? 
Thia  nileace  |Mmrs  a  Hulitanncsii 
Into  the  very  esseoM  ot  my  aonl : 
And  the  dc<-[>  rf«t,  M  aooining  uul  m  ewent, 
Tlath  R(>tnt.'thiii2  ton  of  sterunen  andof  ]>aui, 
For  it  driv«8  hack  my  thnnj;bta  npoa'  their  fpiiog 
By  a  Btron^c  iutrovcrnuo.  nod  ucKorco 
1  now  bcfiin  to  f«ed  upon  myMlf, 
ilecanse  1  have  nought  elM  to  K«d  upon." 

That  seems  to  mc  the  Ligbest  kind  of  imagiDativc  power,  the 
imaginative  power  which  enables  him  wlio  poraeaDCS  it  first  to  crater 
into  the  real  experience  of  others,  and  then  to  combine  ivhat  it  hat 
thits  interpreted,  bo  as  to  throw  a  light  on  new  situations  auaJogous 
to,  but  not  identical  with,  those  from  whieh  it  derived  its  lessons. 
The  flexibility  of  Cardinal  Newman's  ima!j;inatioD  is  nt  the  root  of  all 
his  intellectual  power.  Of  that  I  have  given  already  ample  proof.  He 
adapts  himself  at  one  time  to  the  language  of  Scripture,  and  hrinn  out 
of  it  infinitely  more  meaning  than  ordinary  men ;  and  at  another,  again, 
he  adapts  himself  to  the  cnnventional  attitude  of  the  soul,  and  discerns 
with  the  most  perfect  delicacy  the  finest  shades  of  exi>ression,  tlic 
fiucst  distinctions  between  the  conventionality  of  one  kind  of  con- 
ventional  mind  and  the  conventionality  of  another.  Then  again 
observe  how  he  enters  into  the  spirit  of  the  Roman  breviary,  and 
trauslates  the  invocations  of  the  Mass  into  a  theological  dcfeucc  of  it» 
significanceandpurport.  And  here,  finally, we  have  him  putting  together 
all  the  indications  that  his  great  experience  has  ^ven  him,  of  mcotal 
eoUnpse — from  the  iutermittcnt  courage  aud  breathlcssnctts  of  urdinary 
deathbeds  to  the  great  climax  of  the  Kcdecmcr'a  pasaion  in  the 
awful  words  that  imply  His  having  entered  into  even  the  scuk  of 
desertion  and  desolation  peculiar  to  deaths  of  exhaustion — and  com- 
bining them  all  into  the  most  powerful  delineation  of  the  last  greti 
experience  of  human  life  which  Knglish  literature  contains. 

The  idealism  which  thu^  takes  up  the  highest  actual  exptnriences  of 
men,  and  refines  or  raises  them  in  the  direction  which  tho  heart  acemi 
to  poiut  out  as  that  of  some  change  which  it  has  never  yet  rr-  r' — '-d, 
is  the  highest  kind  of  idealism   attaluable  by  men.      Idi..  at 
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attempts  to  go  beyond  this,  necessarily  fails  from  want  of  any  real  root. 
But  Cardinal  Newman's  never  docs  go  beyond  this.  It  keeps  close  to 
hnm&n  expcnencc,  rising  above  it  only  by  prolonging  the  movement  of 
the  mind  in  the  same  direction  in  which  the  highest  previous  experience 
has  already  risen  above  that  which  was  lower.  I  should  say  that  Car- 
dinal Newman's  genius  reached  perhaps  its  highest  point  of  intensity 
in  his  old  communion  ;  but  its  highest  point  of  breadth,  vigour,  and 
grandeur  in  the  communion  to  which  he  now  belongs.  But  throughout 
his  lifc'>  his  geuius  has  shown  itself  rather  in  interpreting  the  ualore 
of  man  than  in  interpreting  the  character  of  God.  His  purely 
theological  writings  are  comparatirely  tame.  It  is  when  he  has  to 
apply  his  theology  to  human  wants  and  pretensions  that  you  discover 
how  great  is  the  scope  of  his  genius,  and  how  various  the  music  of  his 
pathos.  "^Vhen  I  speak  of  his  purely  theological  writings  being 
comi>arativeIy  tame,  1  refer  only  to  writings  like  his  book  on 
Ariauism,  which  do  not  dwell  ou  the  affinity  of  the  creed  they 
define  for  the  mind  of  man.  The  moment  he  has  to  describe  the 
growth  of  theology  in  the  Church,  its  mingled  fascination  and  repul- 
sion for  the  generations  of  men,  his  genius  displays  itself  in  its 
fulness,  and  I  may  instance  the  last  University  sermon  which 
he  preached  in  the  Anglican  Church,  where  Dr.  Newman  has  thus 
described  the  evolution  of  the  Christian  creed,  and  anticipated  the 
general  scope  of  hia  Essay  on  Development.  Ho  describes  "  bow 
the  groat  idea  takes  hold  of  a  thousand  minds  by  its  living 
force,  and  will  not  be  ruled  or  stinted,  but  is  like  a  '  burning 
fire,*  as  the  prophet  s[)eaks,  '  shut  up  within  them,'  till  they  are 
'  weary  of  forbearing  and  cannot  stay/  and  grows  in  them,  and  at 
length  is  bom  through  them,  perhaps  in  a  long  course  of  yeuSf  and 
even  successive  generations ;  so  that  the  doctrine  may  rather  be  said 
to  use  the  minds  of  Christians,  than  to  be  used  by  them.  Wonderful 
is  it  to  see  with  what  effort,  hesitation,  suspense,  interruption,  with 
how  many  swayings  to  the  right  and  to  the  left,  with  how  many 
reverses,  yet  with  what  certainty  of  advance,  with  what  precision  in 
its  march,  and  with  what  ultimate  completeness,  it  has  been  evolved, 
till  the  whole  truth,  '  self-balanced,  on  its  centre  hnng,'  part  answer- 
ing to  part,  one,  absolute,  integral,  indissoluble,  while  the  world 
losta."  And  compare  with  this  fine  description  of  the  evolution  of  the 
Christian  creed,  the  description  which  he  gives  us  in  the  same  sermon 
of  the  evolution  of  a  great  and  mysterious  fine  art :  "  Let  us  take 
another  instance  of  an  outward  and  earthly  form  ....  under 
which  great  ivouders  unknown  seem  to  be  typified ;  I  mean 
musical  sounds,  as  they  arc  exhibited  most  perfectly  iu  iastni- 
mcntol  harmony.  There  are  seven  notes  in  the  scale;  make 
them  fourteen,  yet  what  a  slender  outfit  for  so  vast  an  enterprise  1 
What  Bcience  brings  so  much  out  of  so  little  ?     Out  of  what   poor 
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cicmciits  dues  some  grc&t  master  iu  it  create  liia  new  world  !  Shal 
we  say  tltat  all  this  exuberant  inventirencsa  is  a  mere  ingenuity  or 
triek  of  ait,  like  some  game  or  fashion  of  the  day,  without  rcAlit^', 
without  meaning?  We  may  do  so,  and  then,  perhaps,  we  shall  also 
nccoiint  the  science  of  theology  to  be  a  matter  of  words ;  yet,  as 
there  is  a  divinity  iu  the  theology  of  the  Church,  which  those  who 
feel  cannot  eommuuicate,  so  is  there  also  in  the  wonderful  creation 
of  sublimity  aud  beauty  of  which  I  am  speaking.  To  many  men, 
the  Tery  names  which  the  science  employs  are  utterly  iacomprrhcnsible. 
To  speak  of  an  idea  or  a  subject  seems  to  be  fanciful  or  trifling;  to 
8|>eak  uf  the  views  wliieh  it  opens  upon  us,  to  be  childish  cxtrara- 
g^Dco ;  yet  is  it  possible  that  that  inexhaustible  evolution  &nd  dis- 
position of  notes,  80  rich,  yet  so  simple,  so  intricate,  yet  so  regulated, 
so  various,  yet  so  majestic,  should  be  a  mere  sound  which  is  gone, 
and  perishes?  Can  it  be  that  these  mysterious  stirrings  of  heart, 
and  keen  emotions,  aud  strange  yearnings  after  we  know  not  what, 
and  awful  impn*jisions  from  we  know  not  whence,  should  be  wrought 
in  us  by  what  is  unsubstantial,  aud  comes  aud  goes,  and  be^ns  and 
cuds  iu  itself?  It  is  not  so;  it  cannot  be.  No;  they  have  escaped 
from  some  higher  upherc ;  they  arc  the  outpourings  of  eternal 
harmony  in  the  medium  of  created  sound ;  they  are  echoes  frotn  oar 
home ;  they  arc  the  voice  of  angels  or  the  Magnificat  of  saint*> 
the  living  laws  of  divine  governance,  or  the  divine  Attributes ; 
thing  arc  they  besides  themselves  which  we  caunot  compass, 
ve  cannot  utter, — though  mortal  man,  and  he,  pertiap*,  not 
othcrwisT  distinguiahed  above  his  fellows,  has  the  gift  of  elicitiDg 
them." 

It  would  be  impossible  within  the  limits  of  an  article  to  gin 
any  impression  of  the  mauy  sides  of  Cardinal  Newman's  flexib1« 
and  subtle,  and  above  all  luminous  and  lucid  intellect.  Uia 
greatest  cCTorts  are  never  anibitiutu  ;  aud  whether  you  go  with  him 
or  oot,  he  is  sure  to  interest  yon  more  than  you  anticipated,  and  to 
leare  you  with  a  sense  of  a  wider  hortzoa  and  of  doter  spiritual  ties. 
If  any  one  asks  how  one  who  is  not  a  Roman  Catholic  can  think 
upshot  of  Dr.  Xewmsn's  career  an  immense  gain  to  the  world,  w1 
he,  mure  than  any  living  Ku^lishman,  has  dotie  so  much  to  make 
nen  Roman  Catliolics,  1  should  reply  that,  in  our  age  at  least,  it  u 
BO  saiaU  gain  to  hsTc  made  the  Roman  Church  interesting  aud 
taUigible  to  so  many  Prutestanti,  aud  to  hare  made  at  the 
time  a  considcraUe  number  of  Protestant  conrietionc  interesting 
•ad  intelligible  to  so  many  Rcmaa  Calhulics.  And  this,  at 
lavt.  Dr.  Xowmaa  haa  done,  tknigh  this  »  the  least  pajt  oC 
his  work.  The  greatest  cf  his  dums  on  oar  gratitikde  is  that 
ho  has  added  so  much  to  onr  koowledgr  of  hnoaa  amttuv,  axkd 
vspectally   to  ottr  knowledge  of  the  links   which   coBmert    hiunm 
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nature  with  the  supernatural  life  abore  tis.  If  it  has  been  the 
ftpecial  pbiloHOpLieal  work  uf  tbu  last  geiierutiou  tu  show  u»  bow 
much  of  almost  mechanical  intelligence  there  is  in  the  very  structure 
of  our  bodies,  tu  say  uotbing  of  tbe  Iiabits  of  our  minds,  it  has  been 
Cardinal  Newman's  special  work  to  explain  the  operation  of  implicit  ' 
and  nncouscious,  as  distinguished  from  explicit  and  conscioua, 
reasoning,  on  tbc  higher  life  of  meu,  and  to  vindicate  the  trust-  ' 
worthiness  of  that  implicit  reasoning  wherever  it  is  made  the  instru- 
ment of  a  constant  and  earnest  purpose.  But  he  has  done  much  more 
than  enlarge  the  philosophy  of  religions  belief.  Alike  for  Roman 
Catholics  and  for  Protestants,  he  has  invested  religious  subjects  with 
&  new  and  peculiar  charm.  He  lias  shed  on  Scripture  itself  a  silver 
light  which,  in  the  minds  of  many  of  us,  connects  indissolubly  some 
of  its  greatest  passages  with  bis  name  and  genius,  and  docs  this  with- 
out intruding  a  single  forced  or  artificial  association.  That  he  has 
enriched  English  literature  with  the  most  delicate  and  the  most  apt, 
the  most  musical  and  the  most  lustrous  of  English  styles,  would  he 
nothing,  if  that  style  itself  were  not  a  living  witness  of  the  super- 
natural life  in  him  which  it  expresses  and  reveals.  Tor  no  one  can 
love  the  style  and  not  feel  that  its  tenderness  and  its  severity,  its 
keen  thrusts  and  its  noble  simplicity,  its  flexibility  of  movement  and 
its  firm  grasp,  its  ideal  music,  its  iridescent  lights,  and  its  pathetic 
sweetness,  could  never  have  existed  at  all  except  as  the  echo  of  a 
greftt  mind  living  under  the  immediate  eye  of  God. 

'*  That  God  hu  willed 
That  man  wiien  rully  ikilled 
Still  grtijit*  ill  twiliglit  dim, 
EDconi|>aMe(l  all  lii*  liuura 
By  feannllMt  pogrora 
Indexible  to  hiuL 
Tbat  so  b«  nuy  disovm 
Hit  feeUmcM, 
And  «'<ta  for  «arth'»  suoeew 
To  Him  in  wisdom  turn, 
\Mio  liolda  for  us  the  keys  of  cither  home, 
KftTth  utd  the  world  tu  coma." 

That  noble  stanza  images  not  only  Cardinal  Newmon's  permanent 
thought,  but  the  constant  manner  of  the  thinker,  his  pervading 
sense  of  the  twilight  of  the  human  intellect,  the  delicate  finish  of 
his  touch  in  sculpturing  all  that,  in  that  twilight,  has  )>cen  revealed 
to  him,  the  reverence  of  his  attitude  towards  the  power  that  encom- 
passes him,  and  the  strength  in  weakness  which  that  attitude  eonfers, 
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A  STEP  was  taken  not  long  ago  with  regard  to  the  ayatem  ol 
exaroioation  in  one  of  the  Kngtish  univcrsitieB  vhicK  ou^Iit  to 
be  welcomed  with  joy  and  thaokfulncss  by  all  to  whom  the  rational 
study  of  history  is  a  matter  of  auy  concern.  It  is  perhaps  more 
valuable  us  asserting  a  principle  than  because  it  is  likely  to  work 
any  great  immediate  results.  })ut,  as  the  asscrtiuu  of  a  principle, 
it  is  invaluable.  There  is  one  university  which  has  at  last  openly 
acknowledged  the  truth  of  the  unity  of  history.  For  the  first  time  a 
real  school  of  history  has  been  founded,  a  scliool  which  adopts  the  vim 
principle  which  Arnold  laid  dowu  forty  years  back,  bat  which  haJ  u 
yet  found  no  follower  in  practice.  A  school  has  actually  arisen  at 
Cambridge  iu  which  it  is  possible  to  take  up  "  ancient"  and  "  modem" 
authors  side  by  side.  It  is  perhaps  too  soon  to  judge  of  the 
working  of  the  school  or  of  its  details.  But,  at  any  rate,  the  begin- 
ning has  been  made ;  the  true  principle  lias  been  acknowlcdgodi 
practically  ackuowlcdged,  in  the  examinatiou  system  of  one  of  our 
great  univcrsitiei.  No  doubt  the  ucm-  school  will  hare  its  strug^es 
to  go  through  ;  it  is  as  yet  but  a  tender  herb,  which  may  need  aome 
years  of  small  rain  to  water  it  before  it  grows  into  a  tree  putiiog 
forth  great  branches.  Wc  must  not  despise  the  day  of  small  things. 
All  new  schools,  all  new  studies,  must  expect  to  be  despised  at  6r»t. 
There  was  a  time  when  Greek  was  a  new  study,  which  had  to  fight 
its  way  against  a  Trojan  opposition.  New  schooU  and  studies  are 
despised,  as  all  discoveries,  all  reforms,  aru  for  a  whUe  d< 
Lord  Macaulay  speaks  of  the  fools  of  a  period  before  rccon]e<l  bistoi 
who  objected  to  the  introduction  of  the  plough  and  of  alpLi 
writing.  The  line  of  their  successors  has  never  yet  failed ; 
men  who  might  at  least  be  mistaken  for  members  of  the  class 
sometimes  been  seen  eren  iu  the  high  places  of  universities. 
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The  new  tripos  at  Cambridge  is  a  great  step  indeed  in  advance. 
It  is  the  first  attempt  that  has  been  mode  in  English  university 
teaching  to  grapple  vith  the  great  facta  of  the  history  uf  the  world. 
It  is  the  first  attempt  to  deal  with  the  history  of  the  world  on  a 
reasonable  baus,  to  bind  together  branehes  of  study  which  lose  their 
chief  meaning  if  kept  apart  from  one  another.  Starting  from  the 
principle  which  the  new  tripos  implies,  it  will  for  the  first  time  be 
jKKtsiblc  to  deal  with  history  as  a  whole,  to  bring  out  into  its  fitting 
prominence  the  great  fact  which  is  the  centre  of  the  history  of  the 
ci\-ilizcd  world,  but  M'bicli,  so  long  ai)  history  is  unnaturally  parted 
asnnder  into  an  ancient  and  a  modern  division,  can  never  find  its 
proper  acknowledgment  in  cither. 

Looked  at  from  the  oecumenical  standing-pointy  the  history  of 
Europe,  as  I  have  often  striven  to  point  out,  forms  one  long  and  ua- 
broken  drama,  of  which  Rome  is  the  one  centre,  the  point  to  which 
all  roads  lead  and  the  point  from  which  all  roads  set  forth  again. 
Id  the  osoal  division  of  "  ancient"  and  "  modem,"  it  is  impossible 
to  look  at  Rome  in  its  true  position ;  there  is  no  opportunity 
to  look  from  a  single  point  of  view  at  the  joiuiug  of  the  roadit 
and  at  their  quirting  asunder.  There  is  no  opportunity  to  look, 
in  their  relations  to  one  another,  at  the  process  by  which  the  Roman 
doiniuiou  was  furmed,  and  at  the  process  by  viiieh,  in  s{;cming  to  fall 
asunder,  it  really  started  on  a  new  life  under  new  conditions.  It 
might  hardly  be  too  uiuch  to  say  that,  as  what  is  called  "  aocieut" 
history  is  commonly  read,  with  the  choice  of  authors  which  is  com- 
monly made,  the  Roman  Empire,  as  such,  is  not  studied  at  all.  The 
bcariugH  of  its  supposed  fall  on  the  modern  world  do  come  in  for 
some  kind  of  acknowledgment  on  the  part  of  ordinary  students  of 
"  modem"  history  ;  the  process  by  which  it  came  together  is,  as  a 
mle,  altogether  left  out  by  ordinary  students  of  "  ancient"  history. 
Of  course,  this  neglect  is  not  necessarily  involved  iu  the  dirisiou 
into  "  ancient"  and  "  modem."  It  would  be  perfectly  possible  to 
stop  at  an  arbitrary  point  in  the  history  of  the  Empire,  and  yet  to  read 
thoroughly  and  coaucctedly  all  that  comes  before  that  arbitrary 
point.  By  such  a  process,  though  the  building  would  not  be  finished, 
the  foundation  at  least  would  be  laid.  Hut,  with  the  received  system, 
not  only  are  "  ancient"  and  "  modern"  history  kept  apart,  but 
**  ancient"  history  itself  is  looked  at  only  in  morsels.  In  the  long 
drama  of  the  life  ofRome  there  arc  two  special  acU — that  is,  there  arc 
two  periods  in  the  history  of  the  world — whofle  interest  surpasses  that 
of  all  uUter  [leriods.  These  are  the  periods  at  which  I  have  already 
hinted  as  that  of  the  joining  of  the  roat1«  and  that  of  their  parting 
asunder.  That  i«<,thcy  arc  the  periods  when  the  Uomnn  dominion  eamc 
together,  and  the  period  when,  tu  a  superficial  glance,  it  seems  to 
hare  split  asunder.     The  former  comes  wholly  within  the  "  ancient" 
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range;  the  latter  comes  on  the  march  of  "  ancieot"  and  "  roodem/' 
Yet,  strange  to  say,  while  the  latter  dues  cumc  iu  for  some  littJe 
rccogQitiou  iu  ordiaary  study,  the  formcrj  it  is  hardly  too  much  to 
aay,  is  passed  hy  altogether. 

I^et  us  try  to  set  forth  the  main  features  of  these  two  great 
but  neglected  periods.  The  earlier  ansners  maiuly  to  the  seoood 
cculury  before  Christ.  The  procena  by  which  the  Koman  domioioD 
was  formed  begins  earlier  and  goes  on  later  ;  but  it  is  in  that  century 
that  its  maiu  features  come  out  most  strongly.  Tlic  sceoud  period 
is  longer  and  less  easy  to  defiuc,  the  more  so  as  its  definition  would 
be  diScreut  in  diOcrcnt  parts  of  Europe.  It  is  csscutinlly  a  transi- 
tional period,  and  somethiug  of  a  transitional  character  spreads  orer 
the  whole  time  from  the  moment  when  the  Teutonic  races  become 
seriously  dangerous  to  the  Empire  to  the  moment  when  they  make  the 
Empire  itself  their  own.  That  is,  the  period  would  reach  from  Mmrcia 
Aurelius  to  Charles  the  Great.  This  is  a  Western  way  of  looking  at 
tluugs  ;  in  the  East  we  should  hare  to  draw  other  clirouological 
UmitBj  and  to  speak  of  other  invaders.  And  within  tliis  long  time 
we  might  pick  out  some  shorter  periods,  say  the  fourth  and  fifth 
centuries  of  our  lera,  in  which  the  general  character  of  the  period 
comes  out  most  strongly  of  all.  This  later  period,  its  Western  side 
at  least,  does  draw  somewhat  more  attraction  to  it  than  the  other. 
The  qrdinary  ''ancient"  or  "classical"  student,  well  infonoed.  it 
may  be,  as  to  some  earlier  and  some  later  periods,  often  altogethtr 
Icares  out  the  period  when  Greece  lost  independence,  when  Home 
roae  to  dominion— when,  we  should  rather  say,  from  the  point  of  riew 
<^  nnivcrsal  history,  that  a  new  whole  began  to  be  formed  iu  wl 
both  Greek  and  Roman  elements  had  their  share. 

Hie  terms  "  ancient"  and  "  modem''  are  thoroughly  misleading 
when  used  to  mark  off  two  porticuks  of  history  by  a  hard  and  fait 
line.  Vet  we  may  for  the  nonce  use  those  'dangerous  words,  if  we 
are  aUowed  to  give  them  our  own  dt^finition.  We  may  take  them 
merdy  coarentionat  ways  of  marking  an  earlier  state  of  thinga 
»Ud  tfe  biatory  of  the  ciTtUied  world  f&Us  wholly  to  the  lot  of 
Greek  and  Italian  nations,  and  a  later  stale  of  things  iu  which  the 
Tfriitonic  and  Slavonic  aatkms  also  step  in  to  play  their  part.  In 
both  states  of  things  kbe  headship  of  the  world  has  belonged  to 
Bone ;  bot  the  headship  of  Bone  hM  taken  different  forms  iu  the 
two  perioda.  Orer  the  fddcr  worid  Hoiim  mled  by  direct  dominion  ; 
OTcr  the  later  workl  she  has  nded,  and  aCfll  rtiica,  by  a  power  of 
infltta^ee  which  haa  outlived  her  direct  dominion  by  many 
the  two  periods  them  of  special  interest  and  iaaUttioo  are  the 
that  ruled  thai  these  two  sercnl  fonna  of  domiaioM  ahooU  each  iu 
twn  be  the  hcritace  of  Booae.  Tb  fint  ruled  that  docoinioQ  orci 
the  then  cinliied  worid,  the  MetUtcmMaa  world,  ahoold  pma  to  a 
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aingle  city  of  Italy.  The  second  ruled  tliat  the  domiaioQ  of  that 
city,  as  a  political  dominion,  should  pass  away,  but  that  its  headship, 
in  the  form  of  moral  intluencf ,  should  abide,  as  far  as  we  can  judge, 
for  erer.  The  third  aud  sKcoud  cciituries  bcfure  our  a^ra,  the  fourth 
and  hfch  centuries  after  our  lera,  are  the  two  great  times  in  which  the 
destiny  of  civilized  man  was  decided.  They  are  thus  times  which,  in 
the  cccumcuical  point  of  view,  aru  the  very  furemost  of  all  tijiies  for 
instniction  and  interest.  And  the  former  of  the  two  periods  has  the 
advantage  over  the  latter,  wc  may  say  over  all  other  periods,  of  being 
recorded  by  a  contemporary  writer  such  as  no  other  period  ever 
knew.  Polybios,  and  Polybios  alone,  fully  knew  the  place  of  hts  own 
generation  in  the  general  history  of  maukiud.  He  alone  wrote  the 
history  of  his  own  time  as  part  of  the  history  of  dll  ticoc. .  ile  alone 
wrote  of  days  in  which  bo  was  no  small  actor  from  a  point  of  view 
which  we  hnve  no  need  to  shift,  even  after  the  wider  experience  of 
two  thousand  years.* 

It  was  the  second  century  before  our  lera  which  fixed  the  nccnmenical 
character  of  Kome.  It  detcnniued  that  Komc  should  become  the 
ccutrc  of  all  later  history  by  winning  a  jHJsitiou  such  as  never  fell  to 
the  lot  of  any  other  city  or  power  in  the  world  before  or  after.  A  long 
series  of  struggles  iu  her  owu  |>cuiusula  bad  made  Rome  the  head  of 
Italy.  As  such  site  became  one  of  the  chief  powers  of  the  world, 
the  peer  of  the  commouwealth  of  Carthage,  of  the  kingdoms  o£ 
Macedonia,  Asia,  and  Kgypt.  But,  like  a  power  in  modem  Europe, 
she  was  only  one  great  power  among  several ;  even  after  the  war  with 
Pyrrhos  it  would  have  needed  a  far-seeing  eye  iudccd  to  foretell  that 
Rome  would  ever  extend  her  [wwer  beyond  Italy,  or  at  the  most 
beyond  those  neighbouring  lauds  and  islands  which  U>  us  seem 
natural  appendages  to  Italy,  but  which  did  uot  come  withiu  the  defini- 
tion of  Italy  as  the  name  was  then  understood.  It  was  the  war  with 
Pyrrhos  which  made  it  clear  that  Sicily  could  uo  longer  form  a  system 
apart,  aud  which  suggested  that  it  was  a  more  natural  appeudage 
to  an  Italian  to  au  Africau  dominion.  The  words  attributed  to 
Pyrrhos  when  he  left  Sicily  well  set  forth  the  state  of  the  case ;  he 
left  the  island  as  a  battle-field  for  Rome  and  Carthage.  The  first 
Punic  war  appears  in  the  writers  nearest  to  the  time  as  the  "  Wai'for 
Sicily."  That  was  in  truth  its  issue;  the  cession  of  the  Carthaginian 
possessions  in  Sicily  to  Home,  followed  by  the  cession  of  Sardinia  and 
Corsica,  the  Roman  advance  in  the  northern  part  of  what  soou  began 
to  be  called  Italy,  left  Home  in  possession  of  all  that  now  seems  to- 
be  etHUtial  to  the  position  of  au  Italian  power,  aud  of  little  else. 


*  On  the  hiHtoneal  po«tJ<m  of  Polybios,  may  t  be  allowed  to  refer  to  what  I  wd 
OIsveD  yean  Ago  in  my  RtMle  I^ectare  At  Cambriilge,  "  CoiuiMrative  Pulitict.''  pp.  311  rt 
(w;,,  nitil  unrlic;r  BtiU  in  "  Ked«nl  Uovernmeqt."  i.  21^)!  ^incu  thiH  ]>.-irii^nvi>lt  was 
writtto,  I  Lave  hj^bted  on  the  api>rvoativ«  and  tlucnmiBatuig  portrait  drawn  by 
Rtake,  "  Well)C(9M:hii;lit«,"  voL  it.  pp.  365  H  ttq. 
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Rome  and  Carthage  were  now  the  two  great  powcn  of  the  Wc»t. 
There  was  as  yet  uotliing  to  show  that  Home  would  ever  become  tlw 
sole  power  of  the  M'est,  still  less  that  she  woulil  ever  become  a 
power  in  the  East.  That  is  to  say,  there  was  nothing  to  abow  it 
beyond  the  inhercut  likelihood,  a  likelihood  yet  stroDg«r  io  thoMi 
days  than  it  is  now,  that  a  power  which  bad  become  so  great  woid4 
become  greater,  and  the  Likelihood  that  powers  in  the  poaition  of 
Komc  and  Carthage  vould  be  sure  to  find  some  new  gnmad 
qoarrci  Setting  aside  these  probabilities,  amounting  »s  tbey  did' 
almost  to  certainties,  the  power  of  Rome,  as  it  stood  at  the  end 
of  the  first  Pumc  war.  was  a  compact  dominion,  banging  wc 
togetbcr,  a  power  which,  according  to  modern  ideas,  might  go 
for  ages  without  further  extension.  But  one  scries  of  eteuts  cfaanf 
it  from  one  of  two  great  powcn  of  the  West  into  the  single  dominani 
power  of  the  ^"^est ;  a  second  series  of  ereuts  made  it  tbe  tingli 
dominant  power  of  West  and  East  alike. 

This  last  process  was  the  work  of  tbe  eartier  of  oar  two 
the  period  which  made  Rome  in  the  cecnmenical  sense     Our 
period  might  seem  at  first  sight  to  have  unmade  Borne ;  in  tmtb  it 
made  hfo"  afresh.      By  splitting  her  dominion  asunder,  it  malti] 
her  centres  of  inriueore.     It  called  into  being  a  Xew  Komc  uloDgai 
of  the  Old,  each  continuing  in  its  own  way  the  iuSuence  of  Rome, 
of  them  continuing  for  ages  the  direct  heritage  of  ber  pcJitical 
The  Old  Rome  became  the  teacher  of  the  nations  wbidi  first  broke  ber^ 
political   power  in  pieces  and  then  brought  it  together  again  in  ttu^ir 
own  hands  as  tbe  most  precious  of  poiaeaaioss.     The  New 
became  the  teacher  of  other  natioua  which  could  neither  break  bef^ 
power  in  pieces  nor  yet  grasp  it  as  tbeir  own.      The  Tcntoo  came  to 
wear  the  crown  of  Rome  in  Home  itsdf ;  tbe  Slave  oonld  al 
wear  an  imitalioa  of  it  in  Ochrida  or  SfcoupL     And  if  rast  regi 
fell  away  alike  from  the  dominicm  and  the  teaching  of  either  Rome, : 
SgTpt  and  Syria  were  utterly  lopped  away,  if  Spain  bowed  for  a 
season    to   Semitic    conquerors    more    abiding    thaa    Uantlcnr 
Aadnibal,if  WestcruAsia  and  South  Eastern  SwopefeU  imdertbc 
abiding  rule  of  ioTaders  nore  terrible  than  Mithridatea  md  Cfaosi 
tbe  loss  waa  more  than  made  i^  as  lands  whidi  had  nerer  fu 
part  of  Bmae^  dder  poGtioal  dommion   weie  bnmght  within 
rai^  of  ber  moral  infiuencc.      What   the   first  period  called   into 
being,  the  tmique  poaisioa  of  Rome  in  tbe  «orU,  the  aeooad 
laiauivd  by  giving  it  the  only  ahape  in  which  it  coaU  be 
No  other  kingdom  or  commonwealth  before  or  after  held  the  poaitian 
to  which   Rome  raac,  that  of  beiog  abvolutdy  afenc  in  tbe  ctriliaei 
vorid  vithoot  peer  or  riral.  All  the  lands  and  dtiea  «  bidi  had  risen  la 
partial  power,  Athens,  Pdla,  Aatio^j  Alexandria,  Syraruse,  Cartbafe^ 
Maanlis,  were  all   her  sn^iecla   or  d^eadeadca.     Her  wara  were 
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no  longer  wars  with  States  equal  and  like  to  herself,  but  wars,  whether 
of  aggressioa  or  of  defeuce,  waged  against  nations  which  entered 
the  civilized  world  ouly  br  becoming  her  snbjects  or  disciplcH.  Tlie 
second  period  ordered  that  those  who  failed  to  become  ber  Buhjects, 
thoae  who  became  to  a  great  extent  her  masters,  should  also  become 
her  disciples.  By  this  time,  it  roust  be  remembered,  Rome  bad 
wrought  for  herself  a  law  from  witbiu,  she  had  adopted  for  herself  a 
creed  from  without.  The  influence  of  Rome  now  meant  the  iufluence 
of  her  law  and  of  her  creed,  and  the  influence  of  her  tongue  as  the 
instrument  of  both.  Ataulf  once  cherished  the  thought  that 
Romania  should  pass  away,  and  that  the  worhl  should  become  Gothia 
instead,  lie  came  to  a  better  mind,  and  ruled  that  the  Gothic 
swonl  should  be  the  instrument  of  Roman  law  aud  culture.*  So  it 
has  been  ever  since ;  the  resolve  of  Ataulf  is  the  very  embodiment 
in  words  of  the  work  of  our  second  period. 

The  two  period.s  again  .agree  in  this.  Tlie  Rome  that  rule*!  the 
world  was  not  a  purely  Roman  Rome;  it  was  a  Rome  which  was 
.largely  brought  under  fireck  influences,  a  Rome  on  which  Greece 
'had  wrought  a  work  almost  as  great  as  Rome  was  herself  to  work  in 
af^er  ages  on  the  Teuton  aud  the  Slave.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that,  wherever  Rome  conquered,  she  carried  Greece  wilh  her.  Now 
it  was  these  too  great  transitional  periods  which  settled,  each  in  its 
time, the  relations  between  Rome  and  Greece.  The  first  period  was 
marked  by  what  to  all  appearance  was  the  subjugation  of  Greece  by 
Rome,  what  in  truth  was  her  political  subjugation.  'Hie  very  essence 
and  result  of  the  period  is  that  Greece  aud  all  the  lands  which  had 
been  in  any  measure  hcllenizcd,  all  the  lauds  whose  dominant  culture 
vas  Greek,  should  pa&s,  in  a  political  sense,  within  the  range,  first 
of  Roman  influence  and  then  of  Romau  dominion.  Rut  in  the  point 
of  view  of  oecumenical  history,  this  very  process  Mns,  ns  even  a  Roman 
poet  could  partly  see,  the  entrance  of  Rome  herself  within  the 
tTADge  of  Ilellcnic  influences  of  another  kind.  Rome  had  long  had 
Greek  subjects  and  allicij  in  Italy,  in  Sicily,  on  the  coasts  of  Gaul, 
and  Spain.  But  they  Ijecame  subjects  and  allies  of  Rome  through 
their  geographical  position  ;  outposts  of  Greek  lifC;  in  the  West,  they 
came  under  the  influence,  they  came  under  the  dominion,  of  the  great 
power  of  the  West.  The  relation,  the  partnership  so  to  speak, 
between  Rome  and  Greece  which  created  the  culture  of  the 
"  ancient"  world,  really  began  when  Rome  crossed  the  Hadriatic, 

*  Tlic  nivmnntblodcclorstiuiiaf  Ataulf  comes  at  the  vrr^'cnd  of  tlic  liUtury  oTOroBiaft. 

1  qnote  it  in  full,  "CompantiTC  I'ohtics,''  p.  4d.i-    Tb«  cm«dc«  it  that  Ataulf  livl  once 

.■rulied,"  nt,  ablitorst')  Uomtuio  tioininv,  Rt>ninu<im  kiduc  iwlinii  tiotliorum  iuiiieriuiiiet 

r^orretot  vocar«t.t-%ict<|i]e Gothia  quod  Gorianu  fuiHset,  fierct  nunc  Atthnulfiui 

lod  qnoAdAtQ  V.K>Ai  AiiguHtuft.''     lie  l«u»s  better  ^uxl  iiiakca  up   bia  mlad,   "  nt 

arum  8tbt  do  itwtitacii^lo  id  iatcgrum  angovloque  Kdnisno  Tiominv  Ootboruia  vinbttg 

k'^iutrerat,  ItAberatorqae  aimd  poeteros  Komaiiis  restitatiooia  auctor,  postquam  etM  aon 
potent  iumulnUir."    Tb«s(i  w-orda  imply  nil  later  buttory. 
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and  lirot  won  Greek  subjects  and  allies  ou  the  Greek  side  uf  the  ^n\t 
Wlicu  Jlumc  wou  in  ApoUAuia  her  first  ally  or  depeudency^  among 
Oroek  cities  in  the  Greek  pcuinsiila^  tlie  march  of  cvcnta  beg&Q 
which  iu  the  end  trausUtcd  Home  herself  to  the  shores  of  the 
Bosporos.  When  the  Macedouiau  kingdoms  iu  Europe  and  Asia 
became,  Hrst  dependencies^  then  prorinces,  of  Rome,  "Siomvi  look  upon 
herself  the  function  which  had  before  been  held  by  the  succcasors  of 
Alexander  as  the  champion  of  the  then  civilized  world  against  the 
barbarians  uf  the  north  anil  of  the  further  cast.  The  tights  of 
Kyuoskephalai,  of  Magnesia,  and  of  Pydna,  laid  on  Rome  the  duty 
which  she  discharged  in  after  ages  when  successive  Empei 
had  to  guard  the  frontiers  of  Romania  ugaiust  the  iueursioos^ 
of  the  Slave,  the  Saracen,  and  the  Tnrk.  To  discharge  that 
dnty  OS  was  needed,  a  New  Roue,  a  Grcck-spcaking  Rome,  had 
to  be  r4dled  into  being;  and  the  calling  into  being  of  that  New  Rome 
is  the  most  distiuctive  outward  mark  of  our  second  period.  Onr  two 
periods  then,  our  periwls  of  transition^  of  growth,  of  the  cxpaneion  of 
old  elements  and  nf  the  reception  of  new,  are  closely  connected  wit 
one  another.  Kach  wrought  a  different  stage  of  the  same  wc 
The  earlier  period  called  into  being  the  cccnmeoical  bcftdship 
Rome :  the  later  period  determined  the  character  which  tliat  head* 
ship  should  finally  put  on.  One  laid  Greece  politically  at  the  feet 
of  Rome,  in  order  that  Rome  might  become  the  disciple  and  mts< 
siouary  of  the  intellectual  culture  of  Greece.  The  other  trwoalated 
Rome  herself  to  Greek  soil,  and  made  the  new  Greek  Home  the 
champion  and  missionary  of  the  law  and  the  dominion,  for  a  while 
even  of  the  sf>eech,  of  the  elder  Latin  Rome.  In  shorty  whetlier  we 
look  to  the  Eastern  or  to  the  Western  side  of  European  affairs,  aa 
we  shall  find  the  fact  of  the  Roman  doauaion  to  be  the  central  fact 
of  all  European  history,  ve  shall  find  that  it  was  theae  two  periods 
which  determined  what  the  history  of  that  dominiao  should  be. 
Rome  coold  become  mistress  of  all  Europe  only  by  pntting  on 
or  less  of  a  Greek  character,  a  character  which  grew  and  strcDgtfaei 
till,  in  a  large  part  of  her  dominioo,  Roman  and  Greek  came  to  be 
words  of  the  same  meaning.  So  the  Teuton  and  the  Slave  ccnld 
DOC  wfiMish  theasdves  within  the  Bonaa  borden  without  bo- 
coning  the  disciplea  as  well  as  the  conqneraa  of  Rome.  The 
Tcaton  in  the  West  coold  not  do  his  share  in  the  -matk  without  to 
largely  {Hitting  on  a  Roman  character  m  to  call  into  being  a  third  thing 
a  thing  which  we  cannot  call  either  ^^'wiwin  or  Tentooic,  bat  which 
has  grown  oat  of  the  vnioa  of  the  two,  the  later  bcisf  of  'Wcatcra 
Enrope  and  ita  coloniei,  above  all  the  being  of  the  Rflmaiife  natjoai, 
their  mixed  toBg«e»  tbeir  mind  mfinoil  lift.  Nothing  mawvring  to 
this  took  place  in  the  East.  TW  Eaa<,  it  must  ncivr  be  fovigocten, 
naa  its  Bnmanne  folk,  iti  Bomnnce  seBee^  lo  abew  ns  «^  as  tfar  West. 
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the  folk  and  speech  of  that  new-horn  kingdom  which  alone  among  the 
powers  of  Europe  still  cleaves  to  the  Roman  uamc.  That  is  to  say, 
wherever  in  the  South-Eastern  peninsula  Greek  influcneea  had  not 
cstahlished.  themselves.  Home,  Old  Rome,  could  exercise  the  same 
kind  of  influence  which  she  exercised  in  the  West.  That  parlit.'ular 
kind  of  influence  Greece  seems  never  to  have  esereised.  She  could 
thoroughly  hellenize  a  people  who  had  in  them  the  power  to  be  hel- 
lenized  ;  she  could  spread  a  rim,  a  veoccr,  of  Hellenic  culture  over  a 
land  whose  suhstnQce  remained  barbarian  ;  !«hc  could,  when  she  had 
become  identificil  with  Rome,  become  the  model  to  nations  which 
followed  her  in  many  things  without  afloptiug  her  tongue.  Rut  a 
thoroughly  mixed  people,  a  people  formed  oat  of  Greek  and  Slavonic 
elements,  in  the  same  way  in  which  the  Romance  nations  are  formed 
out  of  X>atia  and  Teutonic  elements,  there  has  never  been.  There  are 
many  causes  for  this  difTereucc  whicli  would  carry  us  too  far  from  our 
present  subject.  In  short,  as  was  hinted  some  way  back,  the 
analogies  which  are  suggested  by  our  prcseut  subject  are  more 
perfect  in  the  We»t  than  in  the  East.  l*hc  Teuton  played  both  sides 
of  his  mixed  part,  at  once  as  conqaeror  and  as  disciplcj  far  more 
thoroughly  tlian  the  Slave. 

Now  it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  all  that  comes  before, 
between,  after,  these  two  ruling  periods  of  history  is  but  the  mak- 
ing ready  for  them  or  the  rcauUs  that  come  of  them.  The  earlier 
history  both  of  Greece  and  of  Italy  is  but  the  history  of  the  days  of 
making  ready ;  it  is  the  history  of  the  process  by  which  the  two  lands 
were  schooled  for  their  several  shares  in  their  joint  dominion  over 
mankind.  While  we  dwell  in  the  world  of  Thueydidcs,  wc  are  making 
ourselves  at  home  with  one  of  the  elements  which  go  to  make  up 
the  wider  world  of  Polyhios.  On  the  other  side  of  the  Hadriatic, 
where  we  have  no  Thueydidcs  to  guide  us,  we  make  our  way, 
dimly  and  feebly,  by  such  imperfect  light  as  wc  have,  to  some  con- 
ception of  the  true  nature  and  destiny  of  the  other  clement.  AVc 
Icaru  what  that  Greece  was  which  Rome  was  in  one  sense  to  couqucr, 
and  which  was  in  another  sense  to  conquer  Rome.  We  learn 
less  clearly  what  that  Rome  was  which  thus  needed,  by  a  twofold 
process,  to  take  Greece  into  a  partnership  in  her  dominion.  In  the 
time  which  lies  between  the  two  destructive  and  creative  periods,  the 
time  that  is  of  the  earlier  Roman  Empire,  we  mark  the  fusion  of 
the  elements  out  of  which  that  Empire  was  formed,  the  process  by 
which  they  grew  into  the  body  which  the  second  period  was  to  make 
the  later  ruler  and  teacher  of  the  nations.  The  second  piiriod 
past,  we  study  its  results  in  the  whole  later  history  of  the  civilized 
world,  that  world  which  still  is  truly  Latinitas,  but  which  became  Lati- 
nitas  only  by  the  Teuton  Inroming  the  missionary  of  his  Latin  master. 

Then  again,  besides   the  two  great  visible  periods  of  crisis,  there 
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are  some  otbcr  periods  which  arc,  though  soinetimes  len  ooch 
spicuously,  periods  of  crisis  la  auotfaer  v&y •  Thej  are  periods  vfaose 
-work  nas  to  make  the  work  of  the  two  great  transitional  periodi 
pouiblc,  speciaUy  to  do  so  by  cleariug  away  wimc  hindrance  which 
stood  in  the  way  of  their  work.  Thus  the  time  of  the  early  Romas 
Empire,  above  ail  the  so-calted  Augustan  age,  seems  at  first  sight  like 
a  moment  of  rest  between  the  two  stirriug  aud  creative  times.  The 
work  of  the  earlier  period  seems  to  be  over ;  the  work  of  the  later 
period  seems  not  to  have  begun.  And  yet,  from  another  point  o( 
view,  the  .\ugustan  age  itself  is  one  of  the  periods  of  crisis,  one  of 
the  periods  which  determine  that  the  course  of  history  shall  be  what 
it  actually  has  been  and  not  something  else.  It  is  this  in  a  much 
deeper  sense  than  its  superficial  aspect  as  the  time  when  the  com^ 
mouwealth  of  Rome  begins  to  change  to  the  mie  of  a  single  man. 
first  virtual,  and  then  avowed.*  That  waa  the  necessary  result  of 
the  establishment  of  Rome  as  the  ruling  city  of  the  world.  The 
old  municipal  constitution  of  that  city  proved  itself  unequal  t^_ 
the  task  of  niling  the  dominion  that  it  bad  won.  Rome  could  &bij^^| 
as  the  mistress  of  the  world  only  by  cea&ing  to  be  nustron  of  herseK 
In  the  deeper  and  more  oecumenical  view,  the  Angnstan  age  has  an 
importance  of  another  kind,  in  its  likeness  to  a  period  with  which  at 
first  sight  it  appears  to  have  very  Uttlc  In  common.  Ik  may  aoaod  like 
a  paradox  to  say  that  the  Augustan  age  stands  to  our  second  period  in 
much  the  same  relation  in  which  the  Punic  wars,  above  all  the  grmt 
war  with  Hannibal,  stands  to  the  first. 

At  the  wars  bctweenRome  and  Carthage  wc  hare  already  had  oocaaMU 
to  glance.  The  result  of  the  first  was  to  make  Rome  thonraghly  tlw 
mistress  of  Italy  by  adding  to  her  dominion  the  great  islands  which 
seem  natuiml  appendages  to  Italy.  The  seeood,  after  bringing  her 
nearer  to  overthrow  than  she  found  berwlf  at  any  other  moucal 
between  Brennns  and  Alaric,  ended  by  making  Home  the  dominant 
power  in  Western  Europe.  The  moat  prominent  side  of  the  Aogimtan 
age  is  certainly  very  different  fivm  this.  At  a  snperficia!  glinrf  it  is 
not  easy  to  see  any  likeness  between  what  seems  to  be  the  least 
time  in  the  whole  Roman  history,  the  days  when  the  world  s 
sleep  unmolested  under  the  Roman  Peace,  and  the  days  ot  dcttdlj 
struggle  when  Borne  had  to  fight  far  her  own  being  oo  Iter  own 
soil.  And  ret  these  two  periods,  so  widely  unlike^  act  esdi  in  a 
strange  way  as  forerunners  sererslly  of  the  two  periods  which  we 
have  marked  out  as  tho  special  times  of  tnnsitiaQ.  The  varr  with 
Carthage  look  both  faadEward  and  forward}  they  fixed  Rome's  pa>>- 
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tion  in  the  West ;  hut  they  also,  ahove  all  the  war  with  Haunibal^ 
opened  the  -w^  for  the  days  when  Borne  spread,  Kr$t  her  iufiuence,^ 
then  her  dominion,  over  the  nations  eiut  of  the  Hatlriatic.  The 
earlier  Empire,  the  age  of  Augnatus,  opened  the  way  for  the 
days  when  Borne  spread  her  influence,  but  not  her  dominion, 
over  the  natiuus  east  of  the  Khine  and  north  of  the  Danube. 
And  in  each  case  the  way  was  opened  by  processes,  which 
though  in  one  sense  they  seem  most  opposite  to  each  other, 
were  in  a  wider  view  essentially  of  the  same  kind.  In  each  case, 
before  the  great  period  of  transition  came,  when  it  was  as  yet  only 
foreshadowed,  a  blow  was  threatened  which  might  hare  hindered  the 
work  of  that  period  from  ever  being  done  at  all.  In  the  earlier  case 
it  was  a  blow  strack  at  Rome ;  in  the  later  case  it  was  a  blow 
struck  by  Rome.  Rome,  on  the  ere  of  her  advance  to  the  headship 
of  the  Mediterranean  lands,  was  checked  by  the  rivalr)-  of  Carthage, 
by  the  long  campaigns  of  Hannibal  in  Italy.  The  first  Punic 
war  came  when  she  hod  just  begun  her  abiding  relations 
with  the  Greek  nation  by  establishing  her  supremacy  over 
the  Greeks  of  Italy.  It  was  itself  a  war  to  dotermine  whether 
Home  or  Carthage  should  hold  the  headship  of  Sicily  and  the 
Greek  cities  of  that  island.  The  Hauuibatian  war  came  when 
Rome  had  just  begun  relations  with  the  more  immediate  Greek  world, 
when  she  had  established  herself  as  a  power  east  of  the  Hadriatic,  when, 
in  becoming  the  protector  of  Apoll^nia,  Epidaninos,  and  Korkyra,  she 
had  taken  the  (irst  step  towards  her  own  translation  to  Byzantion. 
Rome  was  ]\v-X  beginning  to  stretch  forth  her  bauds  towards  the 
general  dominion  of  Europe  when  the  question  came  whether  Europe 
should  remain  Europe  at  all.  As  things  turned  out,  the  Panic 
wars  were  a  mere  cheek  to  the  progress  of  Rome ;  in  Spain  and 
Airica  indeed  they  were  not  even  a  check,  but  rather  a  step  in  that 
"progren.  In  the  relations  between  Western  and  Eastern  Europe 
they  were  but  an  episode,  a  great  and  terrible  episode,  an  episode 
which  liad  great  and  abiding  results,  but  still  only  an  episode  in 
the  main  tale.  But  had  things  turned  the  other  way,  had  fortune 
gone  for  Carthage  and  for  Hannibal,  had  Rome  been  overtlirown  or 
even  seriously  weakened,  the  history  of  the  world  must  have  been 
other  than  what  it  has  been.  The  world>widc  dominion  of  Rome 
could  never  have  been  reached,  or  could  have  been  reached  only  by 
steps  wholly  different  from  those  by  which  in  the  end  it  was  reached. 
Such  was  the  blow  struck  at  Rome,  a  blow  which,  had  it  gone  fully 
to  its  mark,  would  have  been  a  blow  indeed,  not  ouly  to  Rome,  but 
to  all  that  Rome  represents  in  later  history.  Our  admiration  for 
the  great  Phornician  commonwealth,  for  the  hero-brood  of  the  Sons 
of  Thunder,  even  for  the  foremost  of  that  brood,  for  Hannibal  him- 
aelfj  mutt  not  blind  us  to  the  fact  that  the  men  who  fought  for 
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Rome  against  him  foug^ht  in  the  same  nause,  in  another  stage  of  tlic 
same  abiding  struggle,  as  the  men  uho  fought  at  Marathdn  and  the 
tncQ  who  fought  at  Tours. 

So  it  was  in  the  later  time.  Then  Rome,  instead  of  having  a 
blow  struck  at  her,  herself  struck  a  blow.  It  was  a  blow  which,  like 
that  which  Lad  been  struck  at  her,  failed  to  go  wholly  to  its  mark ; 
but  it  was  one  which,  if  it  had  so  gone,  might  hare  changed  the  fate  of 
the  world,  above  all  the  destiny  of  our  own  race,  for  ever.  As  the  sucocu 
of  Hannibal  might  have  hindered  Hume  from  rising  to  £aropean 
headship  at  all,  so  the  full  success  of  Drusus  and  Gcnoanicua  might 
hare  given  her  an  European  headship  too  great  for  the  fnttire  history 
of  mankind.  It  was  the  great  day  by  the  Teutoburg  Wood  which 
made  our  second  period  of  transition  possible,  which  opened  the  way 
for  the  whole  later  history  of  Germany,  of  Britain,  and  of  America. 
Had  Germany  been  incorporated  with  the  then  Roman  Empire  like 
■(5aul  and  Spain,  had  Rome  conquered  Germany  inMcad  ofGcrmaoTin 
after  days  winning  the  crown  of  Rome,  all  that  the  Teutonic  race 
was  to  do  in  our  second  great  determining  period,  all  that  waa  to 
follow  as  the  result  of  that  second  determining  period,  would  have  been 
blotted  out  from  the  world's  annals  before  it  bad  won  a  place  in  tlicm. 
As  it  was,  Anninius,  "  deliverer  of  Germany,"  was  the  deliverer  of 
mankind  from  a  danger  akin  to  the  danger  which  orerhung  the  world 
in  the  days  of  Hannibal.  For  the  destined  course  of  the  world's 
history,  it  was  needful  at  one  time  to  check  and  to  overthrow  the 
enemies  of  Rome,  it  was  needful  at  a  later  time  to  check,  but  not 
to  overthrow,  the  power  of  Rome  herself.  In  the  wider  riow  of 
history  Scipio  and  Arminius  hold  places  which  strangely  answer  to 
one  another.  The  victory  of  the  one  made  that  course  of  eventa 
possible  which  determined  that  the  head.ship  of  Europe  should  pass  to 
ilonie.  The  victory  of  the  other  made  that  course  of  eventa  potaible 
-which  determined  the  final  shape  which  the  headship  of  Rome  should 
take. 

Now  when  we  look  at  the  general  history  of  the  world  from  this 
point  of  view,  it  certainly  seems  a  strange  thing  that  no  periods 
should  be  so  commonly,  one  might  almost  say  so  universally, 
neglected  as  the  two  which,  beyond  all  others,  directly  deteriuiiird 
(he  course  of  that  history.  There  are  no  times  which  are  so  little 
knowu  even  to  men  who  are  fairly  well  informed  as  to  other  timi 
Afen  who  would  be  ashamed  if  they  did  not  know  cvcrytliing  of 
age  of  Thncydides,  men  who  would  be  ashamed  if  they  did  not  know 
at  best  the  literature  of  the  age  of  Augustus,  arc  content  to  kno! 
nothing  of  the  nge  of  Polyhios.  Men  who  are  at  home  in  modei 
and  even  in  mediaeval  history  have  often  very  vague  notions  of  tlio 
age  of  Z<^stmos  and  Procopius.  Yet  it  sounds  liltr  attempting 
finish   the  building  without  hanng  laid    the  foundation   to    try 
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tnastcr  even  the  mere  literature  of  the  Roman  Empire  without  master- 
ing the  events  through  Trhich>  and  the  conditions  under  which,  the 
Empire  came  into  being.  It  in  much  the  same  to  trj  to  master  the 
history  of  the  nations  of  modem  Europe  without  mastering  the 
transitional  period  in  which  some  of  those  nations  came  into  being, 
while  othen  received  au  impulse  which  affected  the  wliole  current 
<rf  their  later  life.  And,  from  the  purely  Greek  point  of  view,  if 
we  look  at  Greek  history,  not  simply  as  the  record  of  the  Athenian 
democracy,  but  as  the  record  of  the  Greek  nation  iu  its  place  in  the 
^neral  history  of  the  world,  it  is  impossible  to  overrate  the  impor- 
tance of  either  period.  No  time  is  richer  in  political  teaching  than 
the  age  of  Polybios.  If  his  inestimable  work — inestimable  even  in 
it>  fragments — taught  us  only  the  tale  of  the  advance  of  Rome,  it 
would  be  a  possession  for  all  time  worthy  to  be  set  alongside  of  the 
earlier  poaseasion  for  all  time.  But  he  teaches  us  far  more  thaa 
this.  If  his  political  picture  is  less  fresh  than  that  of  Thucydides,  it 
is  far  more  varied ;  it  supplies  far  more  direct  analt^tes  with  modem 
times.  Iu  the  age  of  Thucydides  we  see  nothing  but  the  Greek  city- 
commnnity — nUing^  to  be  sure,  wheneTcr  it  has  the  chance,  over 
other  Greek  city-oommnnitics-'aud  the  vast  barbaric  kingdom. 
Federal  unions  have  not  spread  beyond  tlic  less  advanced  branches  of 
the  Greek  nation ;  kingship  worthy  of  the  name  is  not  the  constitution 
of  any  State  acknowledged  as  Greek.  In  the  Greece  of  Polybios  wc 
oome  across  a  far  more  complicated  state  of  things.  The  city-com- 
juunity^  the  democratic  city-community,  the  maritime  city-com- 
raimity,  i*  still  there  j  its  place  only  is  changed ;  we  have  to  look  for 
its  most  brilliant  example  no  longer  at  Athens  but  at  llhodcs.  The 
Federal  States,  now  taking  in  the  greater  and  more  important  part  of 
continental  Greece,  are  to  be  seen  iu  their  full  dcvclopement,  the  living 
forerunners  of  modem  America  and  modem  Siritzcrlaud,  teaching 
lessons  far  more  directly  practical  for  our  own  time  than  any  that  the 
single  city,  aristocratic  or  democratic,  can  teach  us.  Kings  too,  and  all 
that  follows  ou  the  presence  of  kings,  uow  play  a  great  part  even 
in  the  immediate  Greek  world.  Asia  and  Egypt,  under  their 
Macedonian  kings,  though  their  hellenism  is  a  mere  fringe  or  rim  on 
a  barbarian  Ixxly,  are  still  very  different  from  Asia  and  Kgypt  uader 
barbarian  kings.  They  have  become  |>art  of  the  civilized  world,  of 
the  Greek  world ;  the  Seleukids  and  the  Ptolemies  play  their  part  in 
that  world,  not  as  outsiders,  but  as  members.  Macedonia  and 
Pergamon  come  nearer  still ;  tu  these  we  cannot  deny  a  place  in  the 
inner  Greek  world,  alongside  of  Rhodes  and  Achaia.  And  no  error 
can  bo  greater  than  that  of  looking  at  these  powers,  alike  kingdoms, 
confederations,  and  single  cities,  as  petty  States,  worn>out  States,  or, 
as  those  who  talk  in  that  way  would  be  more  likely  to  put  it, 
*'  effete  States/'  Wc  may  perhaps  wish  that  the  diplomatist  Aratos 
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bad   been  a  better  soldier,  and  the    soldier   Philopoimf'q   a    better 
diplomatist ;  but  it  was  hardly  an  "  effete"  State  which  ro«c  to  tli* 
first  place    in  Greece  under    their  hands.     All    these    State*    are 
physically  far  greater  than  the  Greek  States  of  the  age  of  Thucydtdcs ; 
allowiug  fur  the  dilTcrcut  scale  uf  the  whole  world,  they  rank  with 
modern    great  powers  ;  as  long  as  they  arc  left  to  themselves,  they 
form  a  political  world  full  of  life  and  energy.    If  they  seem  small,  it 
is  not  because  they  arc  such  in  themselves,  hut  because  a  power  bad 
arisen  by  the  side  of  them  such  as  the  world  never  saw  before  or 
after.     No  other  power  of  the  civilized  world   ever   rose  to  such  a 
position  as  that  of  Rome,  and  the  speed  with  which  she  won  it  is  not 
the  least  wonderful  part  of  the  talc.      For  her  position  in  Italy  she 
had  to  6ght  long  and  hard  ;  for  her  position  in  the  West  she  bad  to 
fight  long  and  bard;  but,  once  head  of  Italy,  goes  on   to  win  the 
headship  of  the    world   almost   at  a  blow.      It    took   indeed   some 
centuries  fully  to  gather  in  the  spoil  i  the  Empire  was  becoming  ao 
old  institution  before  every  laud   and  city  withiu  its  geographical 
limits  had  become  formally  incorporated  with  its  political  subataoce- 
Bnt  the   practical   work  was   done  in  a  rery  few  yean,  in  the  Hrtt 
dozen  years  or  so  of  the  second  century  b.c.     After  the   overthrow 
of  Philip  and  Antiochos,  no  part  of  the  Greek  world  was  as   it  had 
been  before  the  second  Macedonian  war.     A  power  had  appeared 
unlike  every  other  power  which  had  before  been  seen,  a  power  which 
at  once  changed  friends  and  enemies  alike  into  practical  dependents. 
To  conclude  a  friendly  treaty  on  equal  terms  was  as  dangerous  ai  to 
be  overthrown  iu  a  great  battle.     It  is  wonderful  indeed  to  look  al 
the  work  of  these   few   years.     Borne    steps  into    a  world  full  of 
political  and  military  life,  and  every  one  of  its  States  seems  strirlcca 
as  it  were  with  palsy  at  her  first  touch.     They  do  not  die  at  once ; 
they  are    drawn  within   the  range    of   the  destroyer   by  a  kind  of 
faacinatiou.     And  yet  destroyer  we  should  hardly  say.    If  political  life 
died  out,  life  enough  of  other  kinds  lived  on  to  mtdce  the  coiiqucrom 
of  Greece  quite  other  than  they  were  before  they  began  her  conquest. 
So  it  is  also  in  our  second  period  of  transition.     We  apply  very 
freely  the  words  "  decay."  "  decline/' "  fall,"  to  the  Roman  Kmptre  of 
the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries ;   and  "  effete"  is  the  standing  epithet 
of  its  Kaatcrn  division,  even  when  the  mighty  Macedonian  dynatty 
goes  forth  conquering;  and  to  conquer  from  the  font  of  Ararat  to  tbe 
foot  of  /Etna.    The  abiding  life  of  the  Kastern  Empire  still  seem*  to 
be  to  many  minds  the  hardest  of  lessons ;  but  we  have  just  now  more 
to  do  with  the  Western.     The  fabric  of  Roman  power  in  the   West 
seems  to  give  way  almost  as  suddenly  at  the  touch  of  the  Goth  as  the 
Greek  political  world  of  the  age  of  Polybios  gave  way  at  the  toach 
of   the  Roman.     Julian    could    hare  as  little  foretold   tbe  day«  of 
Ilonorius  or  even  the  days  of  Valena,  as  Philopoimdu,  when  be  led  the 
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charge  of  Megalupolis  at  Sellasiaj  could  have  foreseen  the  days  when 
all  that  he  troiild  do  would  be  to  try  to  accept  the  b'tdding^  of  Home 
without  utter  loss  of  u&tioual  dignity.  Yet  both  the  systems  which 
seemed  to  give  way  really  lived  on  in  other  shapes ;  the  Roman 
became  the  disciple  of  the  conquered  Greek ;  the  Teuton  became 
the  disciple  of  the  conquered  Roiuau.  And,  if  Rome  gave  way 
almoat  as  suddenly  as  Greece,  Rome,  even  Western  Rome, 
recovered  herself  as  Greece  never  did.  The  Rome  of  the  Popes 
was  strangely  called  into  being  by  the  restoration  of  the  Imperial 
power  in  the  sixth  century.  One  can  hardly  fancy  the  part 
of  Gregory  the  Great  being  played  under  a  Gothic  king.  The 
part  of  the  next  Gregorics,  of  Zachary,  of  the  Hadrian  and 
the  Leo  of  Charles  the  Great,  would  have  been  clearly  impossible. 
We  might  almost  compare  the  tiraen  of  Beltsarius  with  times  of 
which  wc  have  already  spoken,  with  the  time  of  Haunibal,  the 
time  of  Arminiua.  An  abiding  Gothic  rule  in  Italy  would  not  have 
led  to  the  general  result  of  the  ages  of  transition.  The  Roman 
Empire  was  to  abide ;  ever  in  the  West  it  was  to  live  again ;  but 
it  was  by  a  Teutonic  prince  that  ita  powers  were  to  be  wielded. 
The  overthrow  of  the  Goth  was  the  needfnl  condition  of  the  Imperial 
consecntion  of  the  Frank. 

It  is  not  a  new  task  for  me  to  plead  the  cause  either  of  the  age  of 
Polybios  or  of  the  age  of  Procopius  taken  by  itself.  .  I  have  now 
tried  to  put  their  relation  to  one  another  and  to  the  general  history  of 
the  world  more  clearly  than,  so  far  as  I  know,  they  have  ever  been 
put  before.  I  trust,  iu  another  article,  to  point  out  some  instances 
of  the  way  in  which  the  events  of  onr  first  period  and  of  the  times 
before  it  influenced  the  general  state  of  things  in  the  ages  between 
oar  first  period  and  our  second. 

Edwakd  a.  Fbeeuan. 
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WE  aro  apt  to  regard  paiu  as  too  exclusively  an  eril,  and  an 
unmitigated  evil. 
Wc  regard  it  as  the  essential  part  of  the  primal  onxve ;  ita  endnrani 
ii  part  of  Bcn-itude,  or  the  fate  of  the  vanq^oished  amidst  sava^ 
Fain  deliberatelv  inflicted  vas  the  weapon  uf  the  luquisitioa.  The 
paiu  the  Red  ludina  intlicted  upoa  his  white  captives  rouaed  fiacli&gi 
irliich  have  resulted  in  the  extermination  of  the  Indian  aver  wi^ktf 
tracts  where  once  he  was  supreme.  Fain  was  the  chief  means  of 
gomiunNit  with  oriental  despotiams.  Fain  in  disease  has  alwa/t 
tieea  regarded  as  the  great  part  of  the  cross  we  have  to  bear. 

Yet  the  question  may  be  asked^  is  pain  on  unmitigated  e«ili  has 
not  pain  other  aspects,  other  sides  to  it  ?  Is  the  pain  of  disease,  or 
of  an  injury  not  often  highly,  indeed  eminently  useful  ? 

There  are  certainly  forma  of  pain,  indeed,  to  which  animated  beings 
are  subject,  which  seem  devoid  of  any  good  purpose,  Kucfa  as  the  pain 
inflicted  by  a  cancerous  growth.  Cancer  does  not  necessarily  pro- 
duce pain,  and  in  nerveless  regions  ita  growth  is  not  prodnctivo  of 
snflering.  But  when  a  nerTp-6briI  gets  caogfat  by  the  progressiag 
ceU-growth  of  cancer,  and  is  pressed  upon  by  its  renontUess  graspi 
then  pain,  persistent  and  agonising,  is  tltt  result.  Probably  no 
tortnre  that  was  ever  inflicted  by  man  on  man  is  more  exqoiaite  tlian 
that  caused  by  the  grip  of  a  canceroos  growth ;  where,  as  Mont- 
gomeiy  wrote,  "  there  is  no  temporary  rdief  bat  in  opinm^  no  per- 
manent rest  bat  in  the  grave.''  Soch  pain  lends  to  the  snffcrer  the 
determination  requisite  to  mbniit  to  the  removal  of  the  mass  by  the 
knife,  where  practicable,  a  measure  by  which  life  may  be  pioloagfsd, 
even  when  the  prospect  nltioiately  is  bopelesa. 

It  would,  bowerer,  be  veiT  erroiieoBs  and  one-saded  to  regmrd 
sole^,  or  even  chiefly  from  the  point  of  view  here  pot  forth. 
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PaiD  18  tbe  protector  of  the  voiceless  tissues  I  It  tells  us  to  desist 
from  cfibrts  irbcn  they  arc  bccomiug  iujurious  ,  it  teaches  ua  tu  avoid 
what  is  dcatructive  to  the  tissues;  it  compels  us  to  rest  injured 
parts,  aud  so  to  permit  of  their  repair.  Pain,  tbeuj  is  very  far  from 
au  umuitigatcd  evil.  Without  the  sensitive  skiu  in  which  our  bodies 
arc  enclosed,  injury  would  constantly  be  inflicted  upon  the  tissues ; 
and  without  the  lessons  taught  us  by  pain,  there  is  every  rcasoa  to 
believe  that  most  mischievous  and  injurious  acts  would  be  constantly 
committed. 

To  what  injuries,  blows,  bums,  contusions,  &c.,  would  not  tbe 
framework  of  man  and  of  animals  be  subjected  if  the  slow  lessons 
of  consequential  Injury  were  left  without  the  sharp  reproof  of  pain» 
The  suffering  immediately  attracts  the  attention^  and  consequently  that 
which  \T0uld  do  much  damage  is  avoided,  not  from  auy  rational  eon- 
tfideratiou  of  the  consequences,  but  from  the  pain  directly  produced. 
WiUumt  the  advantages  which  thus  spring  from  pain,  animals  and 
savage  men  would  incessantly  be  inflicting  much  iujury  upon  them- 
selves, and  indeed  often  be  imperilling  their  existence.  Pain  from 
this  point  of  view  is  distinctly  preservative  throughout  the  whole 
of  animated  creation.  The  utility  of  pain  Is  seen  iu  the  membrane 
which  sweeps  the  surface  of  the  eye,  for  instance,  in  several 
animals,  whenever  any  irritant  particle  is  brought  into  contact  with 
these  delicate  structures.  The  pain  caused  by  the  foreign  body  sets 
up  reflexly  a  muscular  contraction  in  this  membrane,  and  thus  it  is 
brought  across  the  eye.  sweeping  the  surface,  and  so  the  offending 
matter  is  removed.  When  the  foreign  body  is  too  fixed  to  be  so 
removed,  diitorganization  of  the  eye  follows,  and  amidst  a  general 
destruction  of  the  organ  the  irritant  matter  is  got  rid  of.  Destruc- 
tion of  tbe  eye  in  these  animals  would  be  a  common  occurrence  if 
it  were  not  for  this  muscular  arrangement,  and  pain  is  the  excitant ; 
it  is,  as  it  were,  the  finger  which  pulls  the  trigger,  and  so  the 
machinery  already  provided  and  prepared  is  set  in  action  thereby. 
In  man  the  suflering  caused  by  a  foreign  body  in  the  eye  calls  the 
attention  to  the  part,  and  leads  to  its  removal.  If  it  were  not  for 
tht  pain  so  produced  irremediable  mischief  would  often  be  permitted 
to  go  on  unchecked,  because  unnoticed. 

Not  only  docs  pain  so  defend  the  eye  from  the  injurious  effects  of 
foreign  bodies,  it  often  serves  to  protect  the  delicate  organ  from 
overwork ;  and  where  pain  is  so  produced,  rest  is  given  to  the  part, 
and  recovery  is  instituted.  Kspccially  is  this  seen  where  the  eyes 
are  not  an  absolute  pair,  and  long  perusal  of  a  page  strains  them. 
Proper  spectacles  making  the  eyes  a  pair  give  prompt  and  permanent 
relief.  The  grave  diseases  of  the  eye  arc  those  which  arc  painless, 
where  incipient  disease  is  aggravated  by  persisting  action  ;  all  of 
which  would  be  avoided  if  pain  were  a  consequence  of  the  malady. 
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Tlie  advautages  which  ensue  from  pain  are  moat  marked]/  sceo, 
and  arc  moet  obvious,  in  the  case  of  injuries.  When  a  joint  U 
sprained  the  pain  caused  by  movcme&t  in  it  compels  the  rest  vhich  is 
essetitial  to  repair.  If  there  were  uo  paia  produced  hj  motion 
the  parts  would  almoRt  certainly  be  exercised  to  the  detrimciit  ukI 
to  the  delay  of  the  reparative  processes.  So  too,  in  broken  boues^ 
the  agony  caused  by  motion  is  such  that  a  Hxed  position  is  maintained 
fo'  weeks;  with  the  result  that  the  part,  being  kept  at  absolute  rest, 
is  thus  permitted  to  recover  as  speedily  as  may  be.  All  who  hate 
thought  over  the  matter  mast  know  well  how  irksome  it  is  to  main- 
tain one  position  for  any  length  of  time  :  the  keen  sense  of  weari- 
ness and  the  inclination  to  change  the  posture  become  at  once 
insupportable  and  irresistible.  But  if  sharp  pain  be  the  conacqoence 
of  movement,  how  steadily  is  the  position  maintained  for  days^  and 
even  weeks  ?  Where  there  is  a  fractured  bone,  or  an  inflamed  joint, 
the  sense  of  weariness  is  restrained,  and  an  irksome  and  otherwise 
intolerable  attitude  is  willingly  kept  up  and  sustained.  Pain  is  prch 
duccd  by  motion,  which  further  excites  nutritive  changes.  If  a  bone 
l)c  broken  the  first  result  is  pain  ;  the  secondary,  or  reflex  results,  arc 
the  formation  of  a  large  mass,  or  cell-growth,  around  the  broken  ends 
of  the  bone,  which  acts  as  a  species  of  splint,  and  keeps  the  parts  at 
rest  as  well  as  in  apposition.  Underneath  this  natural  splint,  and 
protected  by  paiu,  the  truly  reparative  process  goes  on  in  the  coda  of 
the  bone.  By  rest  and  the  use  of  artificial  splints  the  surgeon 
reduces  the  necessity  for  this  new  growth,  this  natui-al  splint,  and  so 
avoids  the  deformity  which  so  commonly  ensues  when  the  natural 
splint  is  unaided  by  art.  Hilton,  in  his  well-known  work,  "  Oi 
Rest  and  Fain,"  tells  of  a  washerwoman  who  had  a  large  maas 
her  collar-boue,  which  presented  all  the  characters  of  a  bony  tumour. 
The  fact  was  the  clavicle  was  fractured  ;  but,  as  it  happened),  move- 
ment did  uot  in  this  case  elicit  pain,  and  the  womau  toiled  on  at  her 
occupation,  and  soon  an  enormous  and  unwoiitedly  massive  natural 
splint  was  required  to  permit  of  reunion  taking  place.  The  nutritire 
changes  were  here  excessive,  and  instead  of  pain  au  unusual  tissue- 
growth  was  set  up. 

When  a  joint  is  injured,  pain  is  the  great  agent  by  which  repaic. 
is  rendered  possible.      Suppose,  for  the  sake  of  example,  wc   take 
hip-joint  in  a  delicate  person,  which  has  been  subjected  to  a  jar,  or 
concussion  from  leaping,  or  other  similar  cause  of  jar.     The  surfafes^ 
of  the  joint    become  inflamed,  exquisite  pain  is   the   consequence, 
especially  on  any  movement,  aud  so  absolute  rest  is  secured.      If  the 
case  falls  into  the  hands  of  a  skilful  surgeon,  he  produces  still   morsi 
complete   rest  for  the  parta  by  extending  the  limb,  as  by  a  weight 
attached  to  the  ankle,  and  hung  over  a  pulley  at  the  foot  of  the 
so  releasing  the  inflamed   surfaces  from  contact.     By  such 
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both  pain  xs  avoided  and  ready  repair  permitted.  In  less  fortunate 
cases,  tissue-cbau^cs  arc  set  up,  a  natural  splint  xs  formed  by  an 
iufiUratiua  into  the  neighbouring  parts  until  they  feel  brawny  and 
hard,  eo  that  motion  is  abolished  or  limited;  while  the  inQamniatory 
processes  in  the  joint  itself  produce  a  cell-growth  vrithin  it,  vhich 
gluca  the  parts  together,  and  recovery  is  attained,  but  with  the  loss  of 
movement  in  the  joint ;  aud  in  bad  cases,  surgical  interference  with 
knife  aud  saw  is  required  to  restore  movement. 

Id  like  manner  pain  is  most  protective  in  certain  internal  diseases. 
Thus  in  inflammation  of  the  large  serous  covering  which  invests  the 
abdominal  viscera  aud  lines  the  walls  of  this  space,  pain,  the  result  of 
movement,  secures  rest  This  large  lubricating  aurfacc  in  health 
permits  of  the  contained  viscera  gliding  gently  upon  each  other,  and 
on  their  boundary  walls  ;  hut  when  it  becomes  inflamed,  the  friction 
of  the  dry  surfaces  produces  intense  pain,  ami  quietude  is  thus 
enforced.  Doubtless  this  pain  is  often  such  as  to  constitute  a  great 
danger  to  life;  nevertheless,  without  it  aud  ita  consequences  more 
serious  mischief  would  usually  be  produced.  When  there  is  an 
absceu  in  the  liver,  pain  is  induced  by  movement  of  this  viscus,  and 
80  we  find  the  muscles  of  the  abdominal  wall  over  the  liver  rigid  and 
bard,  thus  keeping  the  organ  at  rest,  in  situ.  When  a  rib  is  broken, 
the  fractured  cuds  rub  upon  the  pleura,  and  excite  inflammation  of 
it ,-  aud  the  pain  thus  set  up  causes  the  patient  to  call  in  a  surgeon, 
who  places  the  thorax  in  comparative  quietude  by  a  bandage,  aud  the 
irictiou  being  so  minimised  repair  is  permitted.  Then  in  certain 
conditions  of  the  stomach,  pain  is  produced  by  improper  food ;  and 
so  dyspepsia  guides  the  suflcrer  to  the  choice  of  suitable  food,  which 
docs  not  set  up  pain.  Such  are  some  uf  the  best  known  instances  of 
the  utility  of  pain  in  local  ailments  or  injuries.  There  are,  however, 
more  general  conditions  which  evoke  pain,  and  where  that  pain  is  the 
means  of  the  condition  being  relieved,  or  remedied  by  medical  art. 
Take  neuralgia  for  instance.  It  may  be  the  outcome  of  several 
conditions  which  have  to  be  discriminated  for  its  relief,  lu  the 
young  and  in  early  adult  life  it  ia  almost  always  the  result  of  imper- 
fect tissue-nutrition,  however  caused,  Romberg  wrote  with  equal 
poetical  feeling  and  scientific  truth.  "  Paiu  is  the  prayer  of  a  nerve 
for  healthy  blood."  aud  neuralgia  is  the  common  outcome  of  blood 
either  poverty-stricken  or  poisoned  by  some  deleterious  ingredients 
as  in  material  poisoning  for  instance.  Without  the  pain  so  produced 
the  couditiou  would  go  on  unrelieved,  and  ulterior  organic  changes 
would  probably  be  brought  about.  But  pain  impels  the  sufferer  to 
seek  relief. 

The  pale,  bluodless  creature  who  is  the  prey  of  facial  neuralgia,  or 
that  pain  in  the  intercostal  nerves  which  is  felt  below  the  heart 
(and  commonly  referred  to  that   organ),   is  compelled  thereby  to 
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desist  from  exhausting  eflbrts,  and  to  seek  in  rest  and  gooi]  food 
that  relief  wliicli  is  so  imperatively  demanded  by  the  paio.  Here 
pain  is  the  protector  of  the  system  generally,  and  \\a  expressive 
though  inarticulate  tones  attract  attention  to  the  requirements  of 
the  organism.  If  not  attended  to,  tho  call  becomes  more  urgent  iu 
its  reiterated  and  sharper  demands.  With  several  peraona  kuovm 
intimately  to  the  irriter,  neuralgic  pain  is  tho  first  evidence  of  the 
system  being  overtaicd.  In  one  gentleman  this  is  very  marked. 
Long  and  sustained  over-exertion,  mental  and  bodily,  some  years  ago 
brought  on  a  most  severe  and  continued  attack  of  sciatica,  which 
necessitated  a  lengthened  rest  before  recovery  was  completed.  He 
now  knows  distinctly  how  far  he  may  go  with  impimity.  As 
long  as  his  efforts  do  not  overtask  the  system  he  remains  free  fironi 
pain:  as  soon  as  they  become  cxccsaiTe}  little  whiffs  or  pnffs  of 
neuralgic  pain  in  the  sciatic  nerve  warn  him  to  desist ;  if  these 
warnings  are  not  attended  to,  the  whiffs  become  gusts  of  agony, 
which  compel  atteution,  and  secure  for  tho  system  the  needed  rest. 
After  repeated  lessons,  his  education  in  this  respect  has  become  com- 
plete, and  the  first  twinge  of  this  well-known  pain  causes  him  to 
set  aside  hi!}  pallet  and  his  easel,  and  seek  leisure  amidst  fircsh  air 
and  sylvan  socncry.  In  this  ease  the  pain  is  directly  conservative 
and  conducive  to  health,  and  to  length  of  days :  it  is  indeed  pro- 
tective against  physiological  bankruptcy,  or  exhaustion.  It  is  rather 
singular  that  iu  this  gentleman's  nlfe  a  similar  phonomenoa  ii 
found.  She  is  d)'spcptie,  and  as  a  conscqucucc  often  reduces  the 
food  she  takes  to  an  amount  telow  what  is  compatible  with  proper 
nutrition.  In  her  case,  a  gusty  current  of  facial  neuralgia,  like  a 
long  wail,  is  at  once  the  indication  for,  and  the  direct  cause  of,  more 
attention  to  her  diet,  and  so,  too,  her  health  generally  is  improved. 
In  like  manner  with  many  persons  rheumatic  or  gouty  neuralgia  is 
the  monitor  which  tells  them  to  attend  to  their  general  condition. 
^Especially  is  this  the  case  with  those  persons  of  a  nenros&l  diathesis, 
where  all  general  conditions  find  their  most  pronounced  manifesta- 
tions and  expressions  in  the  nervous  system.  Here  the  advent  of 
the  irregular  or  even  intermittent  pain — for  the  pain  of  neuralgia  is 
rarely,  and  only  in  the  worst  cases,  persistent  and  uninterrupted — ts 
as  indicative  of  the  state  of  the  system  as  is  tho  pain  of  an  inflamed 
joint  in  other  cases.  In  each  instance  the  presence  of  the  condition 
of  the  blood  is  indicated  by  pain,  and  relief  is  sought  in  meast 
which  act  upon  the  general  condition.  So  too  iu  lead  poisoning; 
here  colic  or  neuralgia  attract  attention,  and  point  alike  to  the  cai 
and  its  treatment.  In  the  af^er- con  sequences  of  malarial  dii 
neuralgia  is  the  most  prominent  symptom,  and  indicates  the 
to  quinine — the  specific  of  the  malady — as  much  in  its  ulterior 
consequences  as  in  its  primary  manifestations. 
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Hea<lache  often  alone  can  secure  that  rest  which  Ihe  brain 
requires ;  aud  the  headache  of  cxhausUou  is  da  marked  as  is  that 
pain  at  the  top  of  the  head  which  tells  tu  that  the  braiu  ia  iusuffi- 
cientlv  supplied  with  blood.  The  headache  after  a  day  of  exertion, 
cxcitcmeat,  or  cnjoymcut,  so  comtuouly  met  with  in  ladies,  secures  a 
day  of  complete  quiet,  during  which  the  system  regains  its  tone. 

In  dyspepsia,  too,  the  pain  caused  by  food,  and  still  more  by 
unsuitable  food,  either  improper  iu  quantity  or  iu  quality,  is  the 
direct  incentive  to  the  necessary  attculion  to  the  matter,  whereupon 
improvement  follows.  What  betwixt  the  gustatory  tastes,  the 
appetite,  and  caprice  or  iguoraueo  iu  the  matter  of  eating,  without 
the  paio,  the  discomfort  of  dyspepsia,  serious  miacliicf  in  the  stomach 
would  be  a  common  occurrence,  instead  of  a  comparatively  rare  one. 
Fortunately  for  the  Btomach  aud  the  system  generally,  each  unsuit- 
able meal  is  accompanied  fay  more  or  less  pain.  The  pain  is  less 
when  the  meal  is  suitable  and  appropriate  in  character  and  in  bulk : 
it  is  more  severe  when  the  food  is  in  too  great  quantity  or  unsuitable 
and  indigestible  in  its  nature.  The  suffering  which  follows  improper 
food  is  the  direct  incentive  to  a  rearrangement  of  the  dietary,  and 
to  the  choice  of  suitable  food.  Without  this  guardian  pain  no 
alteration  of  the  dietary  would  be  carried  out ;  the  capacity  to  digest 
on  the  part  of  the  stomach  would  be  further  impaired,  and  the  system 
would  suffer  from  inanition,  and  probably  a  state  of  low  inflammatory 
action  in  the  stomach  would  be  induced,  when  all  food  would  be 
rejected,  aud  where  absolute  rest  of  the  organ  would  be  imperative. 
Absolnte  rest  for  the  stomach  is  a  serious  and  very  troublesome  affair 
for  the  patient ;  and  though  ao  grave  a  conditiou  is  not  often 
reachetl,  such  cases  are  sufficiently  frequent  to  point  out  the  pro- 
tective character  of  dyspeptic  pain.  In  order  to  avoid  the  resultant 
pain,  certain  articles  of  diet  arc  abandoned,  aud  those  which  do  not 
occasion  pain  are  preferred ;  consequently  the  sufferer,  unless  utterly 
uueducable,  is  directed  to  a  suitable  dietary,  aud  the  body  generally 
benefits  thereby.  Pysijcpsia  is  a  common  trouble ;  it  is  spoken  of 
by  some  as  one  of  the  greatest  plagues  to  which  suffering  humanity 
is  subject ;  and  yet  who  can  assert  that  without  it  worse  evils  would 
not  happen  ?  To  many  persons  their  hateful  dyspcp^a  is  a  species 
of  guardiau-augel  ;  though  it  is  very  probable  that  they  are  not  in 
the  habit  of  regarding  it  in  that  light  I 

When  a  muscle  is  exhausted  its  contractions  arc  accompanied  by 
pain.  Consequently  this  pain  secures  the  rest  requisite  fur  repair  in 
muscles  that  are  utterly  exhausted,  as  is  seen  in  the  present  common 
*'  tennis-elbow."  The  characteristic  of  muscular  pain  is  that  it  is 
absent  as  long  as  perfect  quietude  is  maintained ;  but  as  soon  as  the 
muscle  is  thrown  into  action  pain  is  produced.  Take  the  lumbar 
pain,  for  instance,  so  common  in  needlewomen,  who  lean  over  their 
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work,  and  where  the  muscles  of  the  back  are  on  the  stretch  for  hours 
together,  with  the  weight  of  the  head  and  shoulders  upon  them. 
As  long  as  the  sufferer  keeps  the  recumbent  posture  on  the  back — by 
which  means  these  muscles  are  thoroughly  rested — perfect  freedom 
from  pain  obtains ;  as  soon  as  this  position  is  abandoned  and  the 
mnscles  exercised,  so  soon  does  the  pain  return.  This  poignant  cry  for 
rest  usually  secures  it,  and  so  the  enfeebled  and  exhausted  parts  are 
enabled  to  repair  themselves.  When  a  muscle  is  inflamed  or  has 
been  injured  by  some  violence  to  it,  the  acute  pain  caused  by  move- 
ment procures  for  it  that  rest  so  essential  to  its  repair.  So,  too,  with 
a  gouty  toe,  the  agony  produced  by  movement  secures  the  requisite 
rest  for  the  inflamed  joint.  From  which  considerations  it  is  clear 
that  pain  is  not  only  not  always  an  unmitigated  evil,  but  has  at 
times  a  distinct  value  of  its  own. 

J.    MlLNER   FOTHKBOILI.. 


IRELAND  AND  THE  FRANCHISE  BILL. 


AKY  one  who  has  closely  followed  the  course  of  events  in  the 
arena  of  Irish  politics  for  the  past  eight  years,  cauiiot  help  notic- 
ing the  remarkable  change  of  attitude  assumed  within  that  |>criod  by 
the  people  of  Ireland  relative  to  the  Imperial  Parliament.  The  trans- 
formatiuu  has  been  slow  but  sure,  and  is  now  so  complete  that  the 
contrast  between  the  situation  at  present  and  that  in  1876  is  as  signi- 
ficant as  it  is  remarkable.  Ju»t  uow  Ireland  is  takiug  a  deep  interest 
in  the  Franchise  Bill  lately  introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons 
by  Mr.  Gladstone.  Irishmen  seem  to  be  anxious  for  an  extension  of 
sufTra^e  which  will  add  four  hundred  thousand  voters'  names  totliotiC 
already  inscribed  in  Irish  registriea.  They  are  sangaine  in  their 
expectations  that  the  party  at  present  representing  them  in  the  Lower 
Chamber  will  he  sensibly  augmented  under  the  new  arraugcmcut. 
It  is  expected  that  after  the  next  General  Election  the  so-called 
Pamctlites,  who  uow  form  but  a  minority  of  the  Irish  members,  will 
return  some  seventy-five  strong  to  the  House  to  dictate  a  treaty  of 
peace  to  the  Cabinet  of  the  day.  Hot>headcd  Irish  enthusiasts  assurc 
os  that  the  Irish  parliamentary  party,  once  it  reaches  such  a  nume- 
rical force,  will  actually  sway  the  destinies  of  the  Empire  I  It  will,  we 
are  told,  do  or  undo  Ministries.  We  are,  it  seems,  to  have  Home  Rule 
in  five  years'  time  beyond  yea  or  nay.  The  Irish  peasant  will 
become  proprietor  of  his  farm<«tead.  The  Irish  labourer  will  be  well- 
paid,  well-housed,  and  content.  The  looms,  so  long  silent,  will 
renew  their  activity;  and  industry  and  commerce  will  flonrish 
anew  iu  the  land.  In  fact,  to  put  the  whole  affair  in  a  nutshell, 
we  shall  not  only  be  free  but  prosperous ;  for,  in  right  good  earneat, 
the  Irish  millennium  shall  have  arrived  ! 

Fortunately,  few  save  poets  or  idle  dreamers  have  the  gift — if  gift 
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it  can,  or  ought  to,  be  called — of  "  secoBcl  sight''  of  such  a  roseate 
nature  as  this.  Gorgeous  fancies  arc  very  fine  tbings  to  behold  at  a 
distance,  just  as  "  apples  gathcre<l  on  the  Dead  Sea  shore"  are ;  ucTcr- 
thcleas,  I  fear  it  is  extremely  unwise  as  well  as  ousafe  In  draw  closer, 
and  partake  of  what  is  under  tlic  rind.  But  cut  bono  ?  The  world 
has  been  hugging  delusions  to  its  boeora  from  the  start,  and  will  con- 
tinue the  hugging  process  on  to  the  goal.  The  sanguine  Celtic 
tcnipcramciit  must  have  dulcet  ^-isions  of  the  future  to  satisfy 
the  cravings  of  its  hot  fiery  ardour;  and  modem  agitators  hare 
learned  the  knack  of  opening  up  a  fairy  vista  of  national  light  and 
glory  in  that  direction. 

Utopia  and  the  millennium,  however,  apart — before  discussing  the 
direct  question  of  Ireland  and  the  Franchise  Bill,  T  find  a  collateral 
one  presenting  itself,  to  which  it  may  be  advisable  to  give  priority 
in  this  paper.  In  my  opening  remarks  I  have  alluded,  to  the 
change  that  has  taken  place  in  the  attitude  of  the  Irisli  peopb 
vis-a-vis  parliamentary  representation  within  the  past  eight  yeara. 
Why  that  change  took  place,  and  how  it  was  e&iected,  I  now  pur- 
pose explaining  as  fully,  but  I  hope  as  concisely,  as  possible.  'When, 
in  185G,  I  left  Paris  for  Ireland  to  sec  if  it  were  possible  to  renew 
the  struggle  which  was  broken  off  in  1848,  I  travelled  through  the 
entire  island,  conversed  with  its  inhabitants  in  town  and  country, 
had  opportunities,  of  which  I  availed  myself,  to  move  in  difTercnt 
circles  of  society,  and  after  a  long  and  studied  anatysia  of  their 
feelings,  I  found  that  they  had  lost  nearly  all  hope  in  their  poH- 
tical  regeneration.  What  is  known  aa  revolutionary  org[uuiatioa 
was  practicallr  dead;  but  a  belief  in  Ireland  being  serrcd  throo^ 
parliamentary  rcpresentatioa  was  quite  as  much  ao.  Eveuta  baA 
previously  conWnced,  and  were  even  then  also  convincing,  ereiybody, 
that  it  were  a  bootless  task  to  appeal  to  the  Imperial  leg[iatAtiire  to 
redress  Irish  grievances.  Wlicn  Roman  CathoUca  were  in  1829 
allowed  the  pririlcge  of  entering  the  House  of  Commons,  it  was 
thought  that,  once  they  were  within  its  portals,  they  would  devote 
all  their  time,  attention  and  abilities — as  far  aa  they  coold  possibly 
do  ao — to  the  iatetcats  <rf'  tiie  country  thry  profeased   to   repi  ~ 

Tbeao  apticipatioM  were  not  destined  to  be  realixed.  The 
fledged  menben  bscame  the  most  subservient  lackeys  of  the  Whigs ; 
and  when  tbc  latter  were  in  power,  they  often  lavished  the  plams  of 
the  Treanury  on  their  wretched  creatures.  Even  the  moat  brilliant, 
and,  at  the  starts  the  most  iixle|ieiidait  of  these  slavelioga,  Hichaid 
Lalor  Shnl,  degenamted  into  a  place-hunter,  and  aoU  kia  principka 
far  a  ness  of  pottage,  ending  his  days  aa  Brittsh  plesipofamtiaiy  st 
Floscnce.  (yConncU  himself,  with  all  his  taknt,was  aUe  to  do  little 
or  nothing  for  his  oonntry  in  the  Hoase ;  and  all  the  power,  and 
Mariy  all   the  paaalige  he  attaiiwd,  woe  derived  from  the   Ttrioiu 
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agitatioDS  for  CatboHc  Emancipation  and  Repeal  of  the  Unions  in  which 
he  waa,  of  course,  the  leading  fijfure  aud  the  guiding  sjiirit.  "When 
he  attempted  to  form  an  independent  Irish  parly  in  Parliament,  he 
soon  saw  the  difficulties  of  such  an  cnterpnae,  aud  failed  to  surmount 
them.  His  "  tail,"  as  the  members  who  followed  Lim  were  faeetiouBly 
called,  could  be  "  independent  "  enough  when  the  Tories  were  in  and 
the  Whigg  out.  They  used  to  po»e  as  immacnlata  patriots  ou  the 
austere  Opposition  benches  ;  but  when  tbe  rule  was  reveraedj  they 
vould  leave  "  big  Dan's"  side,  and  be  seen  skulking  aud  fawning  in 
the  back-stairs  of  Downing  Street,  or  button-holing  Cabinet  Ministers 
for  place  aud  pension  iu  the  lobbyj  the  faithful  and  devoted  scn-anU 
of  the  Crown,  and  as  ready  to  answer  the  simimons  of  the  Govern- 
nent  Whip  as  curs  arc  at  their  masters'  call.  Personal  aggrandizo- 
xncnt  was  all  these  caitiffs  cared  for.  Provided  they  stood  a  good 
chance  of  securing  an  Under- Secretaryship  at  the  Foreign  Office,  or  the 
post  of  consul  in  Europe  or  the  Colonies,  they  cared  not  a  jot  what 
hecarac  of  Ireland.  Their  constituents  saw  their  perfidy  and  trictl  to 
checkmate  the  scandal  by  replacing  them,  when  occasion  offered,  by 
xneu  whom  they  considered  upright  and  honourable;  but  these 
followed  in  the  wake  of  their  predecessors,  and  auctionctl  off  their 
consciences  to  the  Ministerial  bidder.  And  thus  the  farce  went  on 
from  year  to  year,  and  from  Session  to  Session,  till  the  Irish  people 
were  finally  taught  the  lesson  that  they  should  not  put  their  trust  in 
parliamcutary  representation,  when  one  of  their  most  devoted  public 
men,  my  friend  and  leader,  the  late  William  Smith  O'Brien,  retired 
in  disgust  from  a  House  where  the  Irish  representation  was  one  mass 
of  political  corruption.  Very  little  interest  was  afterwards  taken  in 
legislative  elections  in  Ireland  till  the  Tenants'  League  was  ettablished, 
and  one  supreme  effort  was  made  to  induce  Parliament  to  vote  a 
measure  which  would  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  Irish  peasantry. 
Sir  Charles  Gavan  Duffy  (not  then  a  knight),  Kcogh,  Sadleir,  and  a 
few  other  Irish  M.P.S  were  the  chiefs  of  this  body,  and  looked  after 
its  interests  in  Westminster.  They  formed  themselves  into  a  distinct 
party,  holding  themselves  aloof  firom  all  others,  and  pledged  not 
to  support  or  take  a  position  under  any  Government  that  would 
Dot  hring  in  a  Bill  to  relax  the  injustice  of  the  Irish  land  laws.  The 
result  of  this  effort  is  well  kuowa.  The  Irish  phalanx  all  but 
<lied  still-born.  Duffy  loft  the  House  in  sheer  disg^t  and  despair, 
as  Smith  O'Brien  had  previously  done.  Keogh  broke  his  oUth  to 
his  constituency,  became  a  government- hack,  aud  subsequently 
mounted  the  Bench.  Nearly  all  the  others  followed  his  example 
iu  some  way  or  another ;  and  thus  was  Ireland  once  more  cruelly 
i  deceived  in  her  parliamentary  expectations.  All  hope,  therefore, 
of  the  redressal  of  her  grievances  through  the  channel  of  the 
Legislature  had  become  extinct,  or  almost  so,  when  I  founded  the 
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Irish    Republican    Brotherhood    in    the  oountry.     If  pftrliamentarr 
agitation  had  been  rife  aL  the  time  in  Irclaud^  it  would  have  been 
frxceedingly  difficult  for  my  friends  and  myself  to  divert  the  i>eople'« 
thoughts    into    the    courses   of  revolutionary  actiou,  as^  natarmUy, 
there    were    many    ])er&ona    who   preferred,  in    serving  their  oatire 
land,  the    path    of  roses    to   that  of  thorns — the  campaig^n  vbere 
there    were   uo   risks  to  be  rua  to  that  whose  progress  is  marked 
by    the  gibbet    or    the    battle-field.      But  the   thousands — yea,  the 
hundreds    of  thousands — were  heartily  tired  of  the  polling-booths, 
and  tlie  grim  fiascos  that   followed    the   election    farces;    and    the 
result    was    that   their  minds  were  open  to  receive  doctrines  that 
altogether    ostracised   the  idea  of  parliamentary  representation,  sod 
held  that  an  Irishman^  who,  on  entering  the  House,  took  the  oath 
of  loyalty,  forfeited  by  so  doing  all  prior  claims  be  may  have  had 
on    the    confidence   and    esteem    of    his  fellow-country  men.      After 
some  time  they  grasped  at  the  new  programme  eagerly,    and  held 
to    it    steadfastly.     Tlie    British   parliament  was  looked  on   as  an 
alien  Ijcgi.-tlaturc — alien    in    its    members,    its  traditions,    and    its 
character — a  House  where  coercion-chains  were  often  forged  for  Ire- 
land, but  from  which  Ireland  need  never  hope  to  obtain  the  repeal  of 
a  single  obnoxious   statute,  or  the   third   reading  of  a  single  really 
beneficial    oue.     The  Irish   People  of  Dublin,   the  I.Il.B.'s  organ, 
advocated  the  advisability  and  necessity  of  this  attitude  in  its  leading 
pages ;     and  when  several    attempts    were    made    by    Hr.    Daniel 
O'Donoghuc,  M.P.  for  Tralcc,  and  other  enterprising  geutlemen,  to 
revive   a   belief  in  the  possibility  of  advancing  Ireland's  interests  st 
Westminster,  they  met  with  no  success  whatsoever,  for   Fenianism 
was  strong  and  powerful  in  Ireland,  and  lietvecn  the  Feniantsm  of 
that    day  and  parliamentary  agitation  there   conld    be    do    uuiooj 
much  less  compromise,  on  anjp  terms,  as  the  revolutionary  leaden 
saw   the  danger  of  having  recourse  to  dual  means  of  such  a  coutrs' 
dictory   character  to  arrive  &t  the  one  common  end.     But  when,  in 
1871,Fenianism,  after  a  scries  of  uninterrupted  reverses,  was  bcliercd 
to  be  almost  extinct  in  the  land,  and  the  late  Isaac  Butt  started  the 
Home  Rule  Agitation,  a  certain  faint  hope  in  the  efficacy  of  parliamen- 
tary cBurts  to  win  back  Irish  legislative  iudepeudcucc  seemed  to  rerira. 
Once  more  the  eyes  of  the  people  were  turned  on  the  polUug- booths. 
Tkloorc's  pictures  of  entrancing  sights  on  the   battlefield,  and  Thomas 
Davis's  visions  of  martial  glory  were  falling  perceptibly  at  a  diwrounL 
The  new   phalanx,  however,  which   Mr.  Butt  led  iu  the   House  of 
Commons,  although   by   no   means  as  corrupt  as  that  of  a  preceding 
generation,  proved  to  be  quite  as  useless.     Mr.  Butt  would  introduce 
Lis  annual  motion  for  the  appointment  of  a  commission  to  inquire  into 
the  relations  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  would  swallow 
with  complacency   its  defeat  by  an  ovcrwhcliuiug  majority.     Year 
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followed  year  with  simiUrly  barren  resalts.  The  money-ohangcrs 
still  counted  their  gold  &Dd  issued  their  Dotca  in  the  tcinpli:  at 
College  Green.  The  people  were  growing  weary  of  this  doll  and 
moDOtonous  comedy,  and  would  have  unquestiouably  either  returned 
en  masse  to  the  revolutionary  caup,  or  takcu  in  disgust  to  the  politics 
of  despair,  avoiding  in  either  case  parliamentary  agitation  as  they 
would  a  plague,  were  it  uot  that  the  inventive  mind  of  Mr.  Joseph 
Gillis  Bigg.ir  had  bccu  at  work,  and  produced  a  cut-and-dry  plan  of 
obstruction  that  tickled  the  fancy  of  thousands  of  Irishmen,  and 
induced  them  to  give  tlic  new  departure  a  trial.  They  actually 
snatched  this  novel  oddity  up  as  children  would  a  toy.  The  policy 
of  conciliation,  so  long  and  so  ably  advocated  by  Isaac  Batt,  died 
with  that  tribune's  death.  Mr.  Biggar  !iad  secnred  a  powerful  ally 
for  his  diabolical  designs  in  the  person  of  Mr.  rarncll,  who  sub* 
scqucntly  became  his  chief  and  chief  of  the  party  to  which  lie 
belonged.  Parliamentary  pedestrianism  became  the  order  of  the  day. 
The  only  essential  requisites  in  sn  Irish  M.P.  of  the  latest  pattern 
were  that  he  could  keep  his  tongue  wagging  for  honrs  in  the 
Uoosc,  and  that  he  could  walk  into  the  division  lobbies  a  few  scores 
of  times  in  one  sitting.  The  Irish  do  not  lack  garrulity,  and  Mr. 
Parncll  had  no  diG^culty  iu  recruiting  lieutenants  who  could  bore 
British  legislators  almost  to  death  on  any  question  under  the  sun, 
from  the  grinding  oppression  of  England  in  India  down  to  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Cattle  Disease  Act  in  Lancashire.  The  young  men  who 
gathered  around  him  had  remarkable  powers  of  physical  endurance, 
and  blocked  serious  measures  by  a  ceaseless  obstruction  too  well 
known  to  the  public  to  be  described  in  these  pages.  The  result, 
however,  of  those  marches  and  counter- marches,  and  those   long   and 

but  perpetual  speeches,  was  that  the  British  Pnrliamcnt  grew 
exasperated,  and  the  people  of  Ireland  acclaimed  with  much  enthusiasm 
those  "champions"  of  theirs  who  went  about,  in  private,  chuckling 
quietly  over  British  wrath,  and  saying  that  obstruction  was  the  "  dyna- 
mite which  would  blow  the  House  of  Commons  to  pieces  I" 

Aoother  very  important  result  it  had,  on  which  I  wish  to  lay 
particular  stress  iu  this  paper.  Up  to  that  time,  Irish  revolutionists 
at  home  and  abroad  had  nothing  and  would  have  uothiug  to  du  with 
parliameutary  agitation.  They  held  aloof  from  the  late  Sir  John 
Cray  and  Mr.  John  Francis  Maguirc.  when  both  these  gentlemen 
■were  striving,  according  to  their  lights,  to  serve  Ireland  at  West* 
minster.  Much  as  they  respected  Isaac  Butt  for  his  chivalrous  defence 
of  the  Fenian  prisoners  in  Green  Street  Court-house,  Dublin,  and 
elsewhere,  in  1865  and  186G,  they  refused  to  commit  themselves  to 
his  policy  because  it  was  flavoured  with  too  much  loyalty,  ami  was 
never  known  in  the  past  to  lead  to  anything  save  nation.ql  apathy  and 
disaster.     Air.  ParucU's  programme,  although  a  parliamentary  one. 
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was,  however,  of  quite  a  different  cfaaractor.  The  professions  of  warm 
and  unflinching  devotion  to  the  Crown,  which  were  ko  frequent  in  the 
har&ngues  of  Irish  parliamentary  leaders  of  other   days,  never  foand 
a  place  iu  his.     Isaac  Butt  never  lost  an  opportunity  of  saying  that 
Home  Rule  would    leave   the    integrity  of  the   Empire  intact.      Mr. 
Parucll  and  his  lieutenants  never  seemed  to  trouble  themselves  about 
the  integrity  of  the  Empire  at  all,  and  at  times  proclaimed  sentiments 
quite   in   harmony  with    those    of    extreme    Irishmen,    but,  I    must 
add,  quite  out  of  keeping  with  the  oath  they  had  taken  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  of  Commons.     Whether  some  of  the  Pamellitos  acted 
in  this  fashion  on  principle,  or  with  a  keen  foresight  of  being  able  to 
draw  the  revolutionist  Irish-Americans  and  Irish  into  their  nets  and 
with  them  tlie  financial  resources  they  possessed,  to  carry  on  thcif 
agitation,  I  will  not  just  now   stop  to  inquire.     At  all  events,  their 
plan  succeeded  bc^'ond,  I  am  sure,  even  their  most  sanguine  expecta* 
tations.     A  treaty,  oflensire  and  defensive,  was  entered  into  between 
the  Irish  Parliamentarians  and  the  Clan-na-Gael  Society  of  America. 
I  do  not  know  if  the  compact   was  or  was  not  a  written  one  ;  bat 
its  clauses  were  faithfully  carried  out  ou  both  sides,  as  the  late  Land 
League,  -^lich  originated  from  it,   has  already  amply  demonstrated. 
The  jVmcrican  revolutionary  exchequer  was  literally  emptied  out  into 
that  organization.     Some   of  the  Fenians  themseh-es   profaned  the 
House  of  Commons  by  their  presence — breaking  the  oath  they  had 
awom  to   the   I.R.B.,  by  taking  one  to  Queen  Victoria  and  lier 
lawful  successors.     The  LK.B.  itself,  however,  in  Ireland   became 
almost  equally  demoralized.    Its  members  swelled  the  mass  meetings 
where  the  motto  '*  Laud  for  a  laudless  people,"  supplanted  the  time- 
honoured  one  of    "  Ireland  for  the    Irish,"     Men  who  were  fiery 
rebels  in  their  youth,  and  could  talk    and  dream  of  nothing  save  an 
Irish  llepublic,  and  pikes,  rifles,  cannon,  and  other  war  material  for 
the  establishment  of  such  a  republic,  directed  their  attention  exclu- 
mvely  to  social  problems,  became   eloquent  over  acres  and  con-acres, 
and  plagiarized  for  the   benefit  of  their  Iwtcncrs  John  Stuart  Mill's 
philosophy  page  after  page.     They  were  Nationalists  still  ^  heart, 
hut  more  socialistic  than  they  were  patriotic.     They  aimed  at  raising 
the  moral,  material  and  intellectual  status  of  the  lower  classes  all 
the  world  over,  just  as  if  they  had  not  enough  to  do  in  that  dircctioa 
at  home.     Althou£;h  they  had  still  a  sneaking  regard  for  rcrolutioB, 
they  ran  the  reform  ticket  and  posed  as  reformers,  till  the  No  Rent 
manifesto  drove  them  into  a  position  they  should  never  have  takeit 
Bnt  the  most  glaring   inconsistency  in   their  conduct  hnr  in  the  fad 
that  they,  who  in  former  years  denounced  in  scathing  Ungasge  and 
detested  agitators  and  agitation,  were  then  themselves  agitatocs,  and 
assisting  in,  perhaps,  one  of   the  most  serions  agitattoin  next  to 
O'Conneira  for  Repeal  of  the  Union. 
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Thus  we  fiud  that  Mr.  Joseph  QilHs  Biggar's  obfttructlon  toy  it 
was  which  is — from  an  Eagllah  point  of  view,  perhaps,  but  nn- 
doabcedly  from  that  of  a  real  Irish  revolutionist — the  fonjt  d  origo 
mail.  Were  tt  not  for  Messrs.  Parucll  and  Biggar  aud  their  obstruc- 
tive tactics,  parliamentary  agitation  would  be  now  as  "  dead  as  a 
door  uail" — to  use  a  very  expressive  vuigarism — throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  Ireland.  Tlieir  experiment  raised  the  expec- 
tations of  the  people.  It  showed  them  that  through  it  Irishmen 
could  exasperate  British  legislators  in  their  own  citadel,  aud  such  ex- 
asperation was  sweet  to  Irish  palates.  It  proved,  moreover,  that  it 
vas  shattering  the  respect  so  generally  entertained  fur  the  House  of 
Commons,  which  had  become  a  baar-garden  or  something  worse  under 
its  malign  in&ucnce.  The  hate  of  England  and  of  Euglish  iastitu- 
tions  was  bo  strong  in  the  breasts  of  thousands  of  Irishmen  at  home 
and  abroad  that  it  was  with  undisguised  joy  they  witnessed  the  assaults 
on  the  prestige  of  a  chamber  which  was  so  highly  esteemed  and 
hononrcd  almost  everywhere,  but  which  was  only  knowti  to  them  as 
the  legislature  where  laws  were  enacted  for  the  coercion  of  their 
native  land. 

A  belief,  therefore,  in  the  efficacy  of  parliamentary  methwls  being 
far  strougcr  in  Ireland  than  it  ever  was  before,  the  fate  and  fortunes 
of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Franchise  Bill  must  have  a  more  than  passing 
interest  for  the  Iri:ifa  people.  That  Bill  will,  if  it  become  law,  have 
practically  the  eflect  of  sensibly  increasing  the  revolutionary  vote  in 
Ireland.  It  is  true  of  Ireland,  as  it  is  of  many  other  countries,  that 
the  deeper  you  go  into  the  strata  of  society,  the  more  radical  is  the 
material  you  will  be  sure  to  find.  The  Irish  artisaus  and  mechanics 
have  been  always  thoroughly  devoted  to  what  they  sincerely  believe 
to  be  their  country's  cause.  They  were  the  bone  aud  sinew  of  the 
'%%  clubs,  established  ia  Dublin  in  1848  aud  the  preceding  years. 
They  were  the  firmest  aud  stauuchest  members  of  the  I.R.B.  Gifted 
with  no  ordinary  tact  aud  intelligence,  they  have  behind  them  that 
formidable  power  which  is  derived  from  education,  and  they  have 
showu  on  many  occasions  what  proper  organization  can  do  almost 
spontaneously  aud  on  the  spur  of  the  momeut.  Mr.  Gladstone's 
measure  will  provide  many  of  these  men  with  votes.  They  are  now 
mere  xcroa  in  the  arena  of  parliamentary  agitation;  they  will  be  in 
the  future  important  factors  to  be  taken  into  account.  As  long  as 
they  care  to  use  the  power  accorded  them,  they  will  use  it  iu  the 
interest  of  the  most  advanced  Irish  parliamentary  candidates  who 
court  their  suffrages.  The  same  prediction  may  be  almost  as  aafely 
made  in  reference  to  the  petty  shopkeepers  in  towns  aud  cities,  who 
will  be  put  for  the  first  time  in  possession  of  an  implement  they  will 
know  well  bow  to  wield.  In  addition  to  these  wc  have  the  small 
farmers,  who  hav«  been  always  more  accentuated  iu  their  patriotism 
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than  their  affluent  brethren,  for  the  former  see  mtnj  things  to  be 
gained  by  adopting  the  radical  programme,  while  the  latter  fail  to  dis- 
cover what  material  advantages  Home  Rule  or  even  an  Irish  Republic 
wouhl  be  likely  to  bring  them.  Wfldlng  all  these  various  clasaes  into 
one  on  behalf  of  any  cause^  and  bestowing  on  them  the  right  to  rote, 
means  practically  the  addition  to  the  Iniih  parliamcutary  party  of 
memljera  before  whose  violent  harangues  and  extreme  views,  those 
of  Mr.  Biggar  and  Mr.  Healy  will  shrink  into  eomparatire  iosigniS- 
cance.  Mr.  Gladstone,  I  am  satisfied,  does  not  directly  mciui  such 
a  result  as  this;  but,  neTerthctess,  it  is  certain  to  follow.  Aod  as 
wliat  is  known  as  "  extreme  policies,^'  parliamentary  or  othervise, 
are  snre  to  be  popular  in  Ireland,  we  may  expect  in  tlie  coming 
parliament  an  Irish  policy  as  far  advanced  of  the  present  uue  aa  the 
present  was  of  those  which  preceded  it. 

It  is  at  least  certain  that  Mr.  PamcU  must  cither  go  frith  the 
tide  or  retire  altogether  from  public  life,      Mr.  Biggor's  obstmctire 
tactics  were  bailed  with  unmixed  feelings  of  satisfactioQ  by  tlie  Irisli 
people.      11)9  talking  against   time,  and  the  all-night    debates  were 
looked  on  as  feats  of  which  heroes  themselves  might  feel  proutl,      Mr. 
Pamell's  active  co-operation  and  subsequent  control  of  the  campaign 
rendered  it   somewhat  respectable,  and  increased  the  number  of  the 
"  fighting"  niPn  who  burned  with  ardour  to  meet  the  "  hated  Saxott" 
with  windy  discourses  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  or  with   ^m  and 
wry    faces  in   the  lobbies.      But   we    hear  no  more  of  Mr.  Biggar's 
obstniction.      He  seems  to  have  utterly  forsaken  his  toy,   and  to  lisre 
left  it  iu  the  hands  of  Ixird  Churchill  and  the  Fourth  Party ;  Mr. 
Farnell  himself  now  never  obstructs,  nor  do  those  who  work  with  him. 
Those  all-night  debates  have  been,  to  all  appearanrea  at  lea&t,  quietly 
giren  Ofer.     The  policy  of  exasperation,  which  the  late  Isaac  Bntt 
so  strongly  cumbated,  and   which  was   so  warmly  taken    up    at   the 
time  by  Mr.  Varnell,  lias  been  shelved,  as  the   obstructionists  them- 
selves grew  weary  of  wasting  the  sweets  of  their   vituperation  oo 
empty  benches.     The  consequence  is  that  the  enthusiasm  with  whidb 
Mr.  Parnell  entered  on   his   leadership  of  the    Irish    Pbrliamentary 
party  has  in  a  great  measure  died  oat.      Ue  has  still,  of  coorte, 
the  confidence  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Irislmienj  but    it  look* 
suspiciously   like    the  confidence  of  people  who   are   getting    tired 
of  confiding — having  no  other  moral  force  chief  to  the  fore  wbou 
they  could  well  trust  to  lead  them  safely  through  the  labyrinths  of 
tgiUtion. 

Many  pcrmaa,  who  were  unwilling  to  believe  it  before,  are  nor 
beginning  to  see  that  the  Pamellites  have  not   attaii  'oceat 

which  was  expected  of  them.  More  than  one-ibird  of  th  .pmro 

who  entered  the  House  of  Comuoos  it  the  af  the  i 

ViK^ameni  and  pledged  to  Home  Role, have  dc^ricu  ihcirlcadej 
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sit  and  vote  with  the  Lthcral  purty.  It  waa  thought  ia  Ireland  that, 
if  the  Government  dared  to  introduce  an  Irish  Coercion  Bill  into  the 
Lower  Chamber,  the  obstructive  tactic*  of  the  Irish  members  would  be 
sufficient  to  prevent  it  from  passing.  Yet,  what  was  the  result  ?  Mr, 
Biggar  played  with  the  fire,  and  the  fire  scorched  him  to  the  marrow. 
His  confr^rfx  soon  found  obstruction  useless  in  the  face  of  a  unani- 
mous assembly,  and  (vere  overpowered  iu  their  op}>o8itioii.  The 
Land  Act  was  not  bo  mnch  the  etfect  of  parliamentary  as  it  was  of 
ont-door  agitation.  Indeed,  to  si>cak  more  correctly,  it  was  not  the 
effect  of  parliamentary  agitation  at  all.  If  there  was  no  fierce  and 
fiery  upheaval  of  the  Irish  people  at  largc^  it  would  not  hare  a  place 
in  the  statute  book  to-day.  Consequently,  the  Irish  memberji  have 
little  or  no  right  to  claim  that  victory  as  their  score.  The  Labourers' 
Act,  which,  I  understand,  they  look  on  as  another  of  their  achieve- 
ments, was  a  fraud,  and  turned  out  a  fiasco.  If  anything  is  to  be 
marked  down  to  their  credit  it  cannot  be  much.  Their  cruss-qucstion- 
ing  and  badgering  of  Mr.  Trevelyan  have  had  certainly  the  effect  of 
redressing  a  few  personal  and  private  grievances,  but  such  a  result  is 
neither  here  nor  there,  when  wc  consider  the  great  legal  and  con- 
stittitional  reforms  it  was  fondly  imagined  they  wonid  bring  about. 
If  they  gained  triumphs,  they  were  Pyrrhic  ones.  It  is,  in  fact,  once 
more  the  oUl  etory  of  the  mountain  aud  the  moiiae  I 

Objections  may  be  made  to  this  line  of  argument.  It  may  be  said, 
for  instance,  that  the  defections  from  the  party  weakened  it,  and 
prevented  it  from  doing  those  wonders  which  crednlons  folks  prophe- 
sied of  it.  I  cannot  see  how  the  fact  of  some  twenty  and  odd  members 
in  a  House  of  GU)  leaving  the  Oppoijltion  benches  for  those  of  the 
Government  could  be  productive  of  such  a  failure.  If  they  remained 
true  to  Mr.  Parnell  would  the  millennium  have  been  reached  ere  now? 
Dut,  it  may  be  argued,  the  Paruetlitcs  have  nut  had  time  enough  to 
Batiafy  the  aspirations  of  their  fcilow-conntrymen.  Let  them  get  a 
trial  of  the  new  Parliament  where  they  will  be  nearly  double  their 
present  number,  where  they  will  form  a  phalanx,  in  which  there  will 
be  no  weak-kneed  members,  no  one  Ukely  to  desert,  and  which,  by 
its  numerical  strength,  will  be  ahle  to  decide  the  destinies  of  succea- 
aive  Ministries,  That  the  Irish  party  will  return  strongly  reinforced  to 
the  next  Parliament,  no  one  can  reasonably  deny;  but  that  there  will 
not  be  any  defections  from  it  in  the  future  (as  there  have  been  iu  the 
past)  is  very  problematical  indeed.  People  who  assert  that  the 
Pamellites  of  the  new  Legislature  will  be  an  immaculate  body  of 
meu — cold  as  granite  to  the  seductive  witchery  of  Ministers,  and 

C faithful  and  true  to  one  another  as  the  three  musketeers  of  Dumas, 
assert  impossible  things.     The  idea  of  the  same  party  being  able  to 
decide  the  fate  of  successive  Ooverumcnts  is  equally  impossible.     As 
[r.  Bright  said  iu  the  debate  on  the  second  reading  of  the  Franchittc 
3  A  3 
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Bill :  "  Tbe  English  Hoose  of  Commons,  its  vast  majority  of 
members  rcpreienting  Great  Britain^  wotild  fiud  out  a  way  of  meetiog 
wliatever  difficulty  may  be  interposed  by  any  number  of  meu,  hoiT' 
ever  iU-dieposed,  who  come  here  from  Irelaod."  Irish  writera,  who  pcu 
such  glowing  descriptions  of  Westminster  crouching  at  the  feet  of  Mr, 
Pamell  in  the  next  Parliament,  must  indeed  have  very  crude  notiont 
of  what  a  Parliament  really  is,  ur  liow  far  its  patience  may  be  tested. 
If  Mr.  Parnell  had  alt  the  Irish  representatives  (which  is  impotsible 
as  long  as  Ulster  remains  in  its  present  mood)  rollowing  bis  pro- 
gramme in  the  House,  he  would  not  still  sway  eveu  the  one-lifth 
part  of  the  entire  body  of  its  members.  How,  then,  ia  the  name  of 
common  sense,  can  he  hope  to  bring  British  legislators  to  their 
knees?  They  would,  if  such  a  contingency  were  likely  to  aristt 
coalesce  to  a  man  to  crush  him.  If  he  joined  the  Conserrativcs  tu 
oust  the  Liberals,  and  subsequently  allied  himself  to  tbe  Liberals  in 
opposition  to  oust  the  Conservatives,  both  parties  would  ace  at  a 
glance  that  they  were  being  made  the  mere  inatrumeuts  of  Mr, 
Parnell's  caprice,  and  they  could  easily  oome  to  some  definite  arrange- 
ment to  defeat  bis  purposes,  and  ignore  bis  power  and  foU 
altogether. 

Possibly  before  such  an  eTentuality  does  take  place,  the 
of  affairs  in  Ireland  may  be  materially  changed.     The  new  F 
Bill,  if  pssaed,  may  lessen  i^lr.   Pamell's   popularity  by  bringing  to 
the   front   parliamentary  candidates  of  extreme  views  who   will  be 
probably  elected  in  many  places,  and  who,  once  elected,   irilj    oos- 
sider  faim  too  conservative  in  his  riews  and   principles  to   be  tibeb 
leader.     They  wouhl  necessarily  secede  from  him ;    and   he  aboaU 
be  contout  to  lead  a  fraction  of  the  party,  or  withdraw  altogetfaar 
from  the  public  stage,  in  case  he  cannot  conveniently  push   his  poli- 
tical opinions  forward  far  enough  to  satisfy  the  aims  and  aspiratkm* 
of  the  most  enthusiutic  of  the  new  comers.      He  will,   in  aU  like- 
lihood, try  to  ftTert  such  a  calamity  by  iotrodaci&g  an    electonl 
system  into  tbe  national  constituencies  much  similar  to  that  of  tfat 
Mcrutim  dr  iisU,  so   ably  advocated   by    the    late   &£.    Oanbetta  ia 
France.     Mr.  Pamell  most  know  hia  man  per«ooally,  and   must  b* 
able  to  trnst  bim  as  one  certain  to  be  a  tme  and  devoted   follower, 
before  be  nominates  him  for  a  oowaty  or  borough.     I  u   this  way  be 
imrposaa  replacing  the  CyConaor  Powem,  the  McCoaus,   and  the 
other  "  bladi  sheep "'  of  the  fiidd,  by  pcfsona  wfao^  whether  they  havt 
ability  or  not,  will  work  loyally  and  fittthfhBy  under    his    cumnamlt 
and  will  aacrifice  evcty  personal  and  political  consideration    to  the 
oaity  of  the  par^at  large.     I  am  qoite  sore  that  this  plan  «?' 
aneoBcd.     TbeeoostitaeDGieB  mait  needs  haTeaoaettuog  ton^  .^ 
matter.     I  am  well  aware  that  aercral  hare  hitherto  clrctnd  as  their 
young  men  wbo  were  qoite  onknowiL  to  them,  and  who* 
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oiily  claim  to  election  was  Mr.  Parneirs  recommendatiou ;  but  aliuc 
must  be  drawn  somewhere,  or  else  let  Mr.  Parnell  be  appointed  the 
Elector- General  of  M.P.'a  for  seventy-five  of  the  Irish  parliamentary 
seats.  Local  men  will,  I  am  confident,  be  fortlicomiug  in  the  proper 
places  to  prove  that  if  the  country  be  in  subjection  to  another  power 
it  does  not  follow  that  she  will  bow  down  before  any  man  and  accept 
his  authority  with  complacency. 

The  new  Franchise  Bill  will,  however,  preclude  the  possibility  of 
a  dictatorship.  The  enfranchised  mechanics,  artiaana,  and  small  farmers 
of  the  country  may  elect  rebels  who  would  refuse  to  enter  the  House 
of  Commons,  or  rebels  who  would  not.  In  cither  case  the  relations 
aubaisting  between  both  countries  would  be  very  much  more  strained 
than  they  are  at  present.  Without  the  precincts  of  the  iJLoa&c  wc 
should  have  gloomy  Irish  revolutionary  M.P.'s  who  would  scorn  to  step 
.inside  its  portals.  Within  the  Ilont^e  itself,  troublesome  Irish  M.P.\ 
revolutionary  also  in  their  aims  and  aspirations,  would  worry  and 
annoy  everybody,  and  make  all  parliamentary  procedure  one  grim 
farce,  till  they  were  finally  expelled^  or  imprisoned  in  the  Tower. 
Such  *'  martyrdom"  as  this  would,  of  course,  enhance  the  popularity 
of  the  "  victims"  in  Ireland.  Mr.  Biggar  would  be  left  behind  on  his 
slow  coach,  or  tossed  on  the  shelf  as  an  obstructive  fossil ;  Mr.  Ilealy 
would  tie  compelled  to  consider  himself  a  mere  moderate;  and  Mr. 
Parnell  would,  no  doubt,  feel  horror-stricken  at  the  capers  of  these  wild 
extremists,  with  whose  chiefs — American  or  Irish — he  should  never 
have  coquetted.  All  these  far  firom  edifying  events  will  be  productive 
of  one  result.  England  must  make  up  her  mind  to  rule  Ireland  as  a 
conquered  province  iu  a  chronic  state  of  siege.  Irclaud  must  bo  dis- 
franchised, and  governed  directly  from  Dublin  Castle  and  Downing 
Street  imtil  either  that  government  be  overthrown  by  the  force  of 
Irish  arms,  or  the  Irish  ])eoplc  will  give  up  the  hopes  and  dreams  of 
centuries,  and  accept  for  evermore  the  rule  of  Great  Britain  in  the 
land  of  their  forefathers. 

James  Stephjsns. 


THE 


.CHIISG 


THE  A 


[The  reader  is  here  furDislied  with  a  pTaJn  rendering  of  this  eorlj  Christta 
trcntise — tis  oM  in  all  probsliility  us  the  beginning  of  the  second  CfUtuxT'. 
It  hail  been  found  by  Philotlieos  Hrvcuaioe  in  the  '*  Jerusalem  Manu- 
script" at  Constantinople,  and  recently  published  by  him.  An  accoun' 
of  the  work  was  given  by  Professor  Stokes  in  the  last  nnmbor  ol 
Review.  U  is  ne^lesa  to  say  that  thin  addition  to  the  scanty  lice 
of  the  Christian  Church  in  her  earliest  days  has  an  tntereet  and  imptf 
tanoe  which  it  is  difficult  to  exaggerate. 

I  have  only  added  a  fevr  notes  of  the  briefest  cbaractor,  wbere  saaM 
illuBtration  seemed  to  be  needed.  Those  who  need  fuller  informasun 
must  refer  to  the  learned  page^  of  Bishop  Bryennios, whose  ProleganieDs 
and  Notes  are  written  in  modern  Greek. — V.  W.  P.] 

"FPHK  Teaching  of  the  Lord    by  the   Twelve  Apostles   to  ihf 
_L    Gentiles."* 

Cbamtb  I. — There  are  two  ways,  one  of  life,  and  one  of  deatlk,t 
and  there  is  a  great  diffeicnec  between  these  two  ways. 

Now  the  way  of  life  is  as  follows.  First  thou  shall  lore  God  who 
made  thee,  and  next  thy  Detghbour  as  thyself;  and  alt  things  vhatao- 
erer  thou  wouldcst  not  to  be  done  to  thee,  neither  do  thou  to  an< 
And  of  thefie  commandments  the  teaching  is  a«  follows. 
tho«e  who  curse  yon,  and  pray  for  your  eoemieSj  and  fast  for  tbnar 
who  persecute  yon.  For  what  thank  is  it  if  ye  love  them  that  lot 
Tou  ?  do  not  even  the  Gentiles  the  same  ?  But  lore  ye  those  that 
hateyou,  and  ye  shall  not  have  an  enemy.}  Abstain  from  Beshly  aad 
worldly  lusts. ^  If  any  one  give  tbee  a  blow  on  the  right  cheek,  ioi« 
to  him  also  the  other,  and  thou  d all  be  perfect.    If  any  uncimproM 

•  TUa  secBM  to  hare  Wm  tbe  title  given  to  Hm  Uok  Igr  Um  aetaat  wriftv;    It  a 
aoMetiaw  brirfty  i»il«]  "  Tbc  Tndiinc  «f  the  Apottka.'' 
f  Jar.  rxi  &  :  Deok  xu.  15. 

:  Enmitj-  viUjTMldto  k>v«.  udyoarreiT- toaa  will  cssas  to  hate  yoq. 
!  The  plknM  ncan>  I  PM.  it.  1 1 ;  Init  u  too  gcDPial  to  |tf«*«  •  cktIaui  Inw*b4l>  *' 
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tbce  to  go  one  mile,  go  witli  Lim  two.  If  auy  one  take  away  thy  cloak, 
give  him  also  thy  tunic*  If  any  one  take  from  thee  what  is  thine,  aak 
it  BOt  back, for  thou  canst  not  even  do  so.f  To  every  one  who  asketb  thee 
give,  and  ask  not  back,for  the  Father  wills  that  from  our  owu  blessings^ 
gifts  should  be  bestowed  on  all.  Blessed  is  he  who  giveth  acconiing  to  the 
commandment,  for  be  is  innocent.  Woe  to  bim  who  rcceiveth  ;  for 
if  a  man  hath  need  and  receiveth,  he  shall  be  innocent  ;§  but  if  a 
man  hath  not  need,  he  shall  give  account||  why  he  received  and 
for  what  purpose,  and  being  in  distressif  he  shall  be  examined  concern- 
ing his  deeds  ;  and  he  shall  not  come  out  thence  till  he  have  paid  the 
uttermost  farthing.  But  respecting  this  also  it  hath  been  said,  "  Let 
thine  almsgiriug  drop  {iU.  sweat]  iuto  thy  hands  so  long  as  thou 
knowest  to  whom  thou  givcat."** 

Cn AFTER  II. — The  second  commandment  of  the  teaching  is  :  Tbou 
shalt  do  no  murder^  thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery ,tt  .  .  .  thou  shalt 
not  commit  foroicatiouj  thou  shalt  not  steal,  thou  shalt  not  practise 
witchcrafts  or  enchantments,  thou  shall  not  procure  abortion,  nor  prac- 
tise infanticide. +t  Thou  shall  not  covet  the  things  of  thy  neighbour, 
tbou  shall  not  forswear  thyself,  nor  bear  false  witness,  nor  speak  evil, 
nor  cherish  a  grudge,  Tliou  shalt  not  be  double-minded  nor  double- 
tonguedj§^  for  duplicity  of  tongue  is  a  snare  of  death.  Thy  8i>eech  shall 
not  be  false,  nor  empty,  but  filled   with  fact.||||    Thou  shalt  not  bo 


*  It  wiUbesMO  that  the"wft^of  life"  iaicAinlyatxnto  of  precapte  from  Uie  Senuou 
«a  the  MouBt.  Bat  out  of  thirty  puasges,  wliich  mi^ht  bv  regarded  u  quotAtious 
from  Uie  Now  T«atun<^ot«  thera  aire  doC  mora  tlun  hve  or  lix  which  ore  vertAlly 
identic*].  The  majority  seem  to  liAve  Uoen  i|Uul«tioiis  fnim  ineiiinry,  and  alightly 
iojwcanta.  The  writer  never  names  any  Go«pei,  but  it  mAj  be  re^^Ued  sa  abtolutely 
ccrtaiii  tbat  be  waa  fAtniliftr  with  St.  UAttliew  in  whole  or  in  |uu-t,  and  nearly  m  that 
he  was  «oi|iuuntt.-t1  vi'ilh  8t.  [^uko  'w«  tbe  qaotation  in  chapter  xvi.}.  Tbcrc  iit  no  clear 
proof  that  he  waa  acqtikiiit«d  with  th«  vrritioga  of  St.  John,  though  tliertr  ire  expret- 
aiona  anch  as  the  "  viim  of  David"  (i.'onip.  John  xv.  l-'i)  ami  "to  }>crftfct  in  lova" 
icomp.  1  John  ir.  lH),  which  nmy  b^  due  to  JohonniDe  pbroMoiogj-.  We  alinll  ipuk  of 
St.  raBl's  Epiatlca  in  n  suhacijueut  note. 

"h  BwmuM  •  Cliristuu  mny  nut  urc  force,  or  go  to  law  before  Gentilea. 

I  Xofita/idrv^.     In  Hennna  (Mand.  2)  intpijudriai: 

i  'AS^ot,     \a  the  New  Tvatainvut  tb«  word  ■.mly  occurs  in  Matt,  xxvii.  4,  24. 

K  The  phraao  may  here  be  qbc<I  in  the  aenae  of  "stand  trial  aa  to  why  be 
neeived,"  &o.     In  the  Apoatolical  I. Dnatitutioufl  it  is  rcpreeuiited  1>y  h-ton  \frjov. 

K  In  thv  New  Testament  9vpoxh  ocean  only  in  Luke  xsi.  '2!t ;  'J  Cor.  it.  4. 

•*  Thia  paaaage  ia  in  many  rea|iecta  remarballc  I .  It  ia  a  quotation  pntfeaaedly  ftxMa 
Scripture,  or  some  sacred  authority  (which  la  implied  l>y  ttpirru),  and*ia  repeated  in  tho 
Apoatolical  Coortitutioiia.  It  does  not  i-iccur  iu  the  ^lewTeatament,  a&d  may  be  one 
of  the  dypa^  W^iara  or  ottTccorded  sayiiiga  of  Chnst  2.  It  shows  that  even  in  tho 
tint  century  the  aaytiiga  of  the  Serition  un  the  Muuiit  were  not  taken  au  rigidly  and 
literally  as  to  eioliide  uie  action  of  common  senac.  3.  It  is  the  eiu-lieat  warning  against 
iodiacnmioato  and  iHomiacuoua  almatpving.  A  Iu  the  "  Coustitutioiia  "  laymen  are  to 
give  to  tho  "bishop,''  and  ho  will  know  which  of  the  |)0or  ou^ht  or  ought  not  to  bo 
aMtited.     ^'icariona,  or  proxy  clumty,  had  not  beifun  thus  early. 

't't .  .  .  a£  rotfto^opiyrcf.  Tho  woiddoea  nut  occur  la  tho  New  Tcatamcot  nor  in  the 
Septuagiut  (Lev.  xx.  13).  The  promioent  allusion  to  baathen  vices  in  this  chapter 
isoicatca  the  early  date  of  the  wntiug. 

J;  Coinp.  WiKlom  xii.  6. 

{I  Ketthcr  word  ocean  in  the  New  Testament  or  LXX. ;  bat  wo  find  If-yXiMirot  in 
Eeclua.  xxviii.  13,  and  ll\v^ot  uoeiim  iu  1  Tim.  iii.  8. 

8ucfa  seems  to  be  the  meaning.     Corop.  Matt.  t.  37,  zxiii.  3;  and  lor  the  word, 
Acta  ii.  13. 
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covetous,  nor  rapacious,  nor  a  hypocrite,  nor  malicious,  nor  orcr- 
wcciiiug.  Thou  slialt  not  take  cni  counsel  against  Uiy  neighbour. 
Thou  nhait  hate  no  man,*  but  some  thou  shalt  rebuke,  nnd  for  tiomc 
thou  shalt  pray^and  some  thou  shalt  love  more  than  thy  own  wul.t 

CuArTRR  III. — My  son,  fly  from  every  evil,  and  from  everything  Iik« 
it.  J  Be  not  given  to  anger,  for  anger  lendeth  to  murder;  nor  a  hot 
partisan,  nor  contentious,  nor  passionate  ;  for  out  of  all  theee  things 
murdersare  generated.  My  sou, he  not  coucupiaccut,^  for  concupiaecncc 
Icadeth  to  adultcryjH  nor  a  base  talker,  nor  a  man  of  high  looks;*!  for 
from  all  these  things  adulteries  are  generated.  My  son,  be  not  a 
forecaster,**  for  it  leads  to  idolatry ;  nor  a  nser  of  charms^  nor  an  astnv 
loger,  nor  a  user  of  expiation s,+f  nor  be  even  willing  to  look  at  these 
things ;  for  from  all  these  things  idolatry  is  generated.  My  soa, 
be  not  a  liar,  for  a  lie  leads  to  thcfl,t:t  ^or  a  lover  of  money,  nor 
vainglorious ;  for  from  all  these  things  thefts  arc  generated.  My 
son,  be  not  a  munnurer,  for  it  leads  to  blasphemy  ;  nor  sdf-willedj^^ 
nor  evil-minded;  for  from  all  these  things  blasphemies  ore  gene- 
rated. But  be  meek,  for  the  meek  shall  inherit  the  earth.  Be 
long'Suffering,  and  com  passion  ate^  and  harmless,  and  quiet,  and 
good,  aud  trembling  continually  at  the  words  that  thou  hast  heard. |if 
Thou  shalt  not  exalt  thyself,  nor  shalt  thou  give  audacity  tu  thy 
soul.  Thy  soul  shall  not  be  united  with  the  lofty,  but  with  tbo 
just  and  the  humble  shalt  thou  converse.  Thou  shalt  accept  aa 
good  the  workings  (of  Vrovideucc)  that  befall  thce,^^  knowing  that 
nothing  happens  apart  from  God. 

Chapter  IV. — My  sou,  thou  shalt  remember  night  and  day  liira 
that  speaketh  to  thee  the  word  of  God,  and  thou  shalt  honour  him 
as  the  Lord  ;  for  in  the  source  whence  the  Lordship  is  spokeu  of  there 
is  the  Lord.***  And  thou  shall  seek  out  day  by  day  the  persons  of  the 

*  7*be  UM  of  01/  Mat  for  "no  oao,"  U  Hebraic,  and  u  Aoothw  aign  tlut  the  writer  WM 
a  Hebraist. 

t  Kot,  u  it  hu  b«ca  rendered,  "  for  thy  Mai's  good."  Tbne  is  s  va^s  immilium 
to  Jade  23. 

t  We  are  catundljr  reminded  of  1  Tfae«.  v.  22 — dvi  rorrh  fI8m  ron)^  Awtx^tH. 
Yet  w«  caaoot  in  tbe  least  be  saro  that  tbia  ia  ctaq  a  r«>uiniaocii«c.  for  that  van*  tkmam 
ooS  '*/mn  sU  nfptaranct  of  crt),"  lint  "J'nm  crrry  kiiut  of  vril,"  aod  in  anj  caaalhe 
lontiswBt  is  omoaa. 

$  Ob«  wlto  liuta  (for  ovil  tliiiij[B),  I  Cor.  x.  G. 

I  Tba  metaphor  reaembles  J  as-  i.  14. 

^  ifv\6^a\/tm,  "  lofty-eywl"  Th**  won!  is  non-olaaaioal,  and  ocenrs  aeifclter  ta  (b« 
LXX.  nor  tho  Kew  Toatament.  The  Apoatoiical  i/fHiatatntiQita  BulHrtitaito  for  H 
^Tiri^dmXfLei,  "  coating  lewd  eyca,"  "  leorins.       O-nmj).  1  Pet.  ii.  14- 

**  OttgP9ffK6wat,  an  augur.  Lev.  xix.  36  (oi^  oJuvKitfA),  Sereral  of  Ihaaa  wonfta  for 
uaUwful  arte  occur  in  Uie  LXX. 

tt  wtputafiai^.  one  wbo  trie*  to  anri  diaeaae  bj  tranian  or  otlicr  aacrilioca  (LXXi 
l>eateron.  rrtii.  10).  Tbe  Apostolioal  ConatltiituiAB  add  to  Uua  brief  liat  m  timrnhn"  af 
etraan  Ivnna  like  9^nri^  Sot,  ^wr■lj,  nrpfioKahUrift,  Ac. 

;i  St  Ca«a«nt  of  Alazandha  (^1rtf«.  i.  a))  qnotoa  ttus  pasacsa*  "8€ri|i|lfir«i" 

5S  Tbo  word  oocun  in  cloae  oonuoction  ■witit  **  blaajilirtuy,"  ui  S  Pal  U.  10. 

lU  Is.  Irri  S. 

TU  Eodiu.  ii.  4, 

***  This  is  more  aiinpljr  cxmaaed  in  tbe  A  poatoliad  CMvtitatfoiu  bjr  "  For  wlien  Iha 
ttscbiDg  abont  4iod  la,  tbaro  Uod  ia  pRMnL" 
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aainU,  that  thoa  maycst  rest  in  their  words.*  Thou  shalt  not 
desire  a  divisiuu,  but  thuu  shaU  reconcile  those  at  strife.  Thou 
shall  judge  justly.  Thou  shalt  uot  ahuw  partiality  to  rebuke  in  the 
case  of  trausgrestiions.  Thoa  shalt  uot  be  of  tvo  minds  whether  it 
shall  be  or  not.t  Do  not  be  one  who  stretches  out  his  hands  to  receive 
and  clenches  tbeni  tight  for  giving.l  If  thou  hast  thou  slmlt  give 
with  thiuc  bauds,  as  a  ransom  for  thy  sins.§  Thou  shall  uot  defer 
to  give,  nor  in  giviog  sbalt  thou  murmur,Il  for  tliou  shalt  know  who 
is  the  fair  rcquitcr  of  thv  reward.  Tliou  shalt  not  turn  away  from  him 
who  ncedeth.  Thou  shalt  commuuicate  with  thy  brother  in  all 
thiugs,  aud  thou  shalt  not  say  that  they  are  tbiue  own.^  For  if  yc 
be  parUcipators  in  that  which  is  immortal,  how  much  more  in  mortal 
things  ?**  Thou  shalt  uot  take  away  thine  hand  from  thy  son  or 
from  thy  daughter,  but  from  youth  up  tbnn  nhalt  teach  (them)  the  fear 
of  God-tt  Thou  shalt  not  give  orders  in  thy  bitterness  to  thy  slave 
or  thy  handmaid  who  trust  in  the  same  God,  lest  they  should  not 
foar  Him  who  is  (iod  over  you  both.  For  He  cometh  not  tn  call 
after  outward  position, Ji  but  (Lie  cometh)  on  those  whom  the 
Spirit  hath  prepared.  But  yc,  slaves,  be  subject  to  your  masters  as 
to  the  image  of  God,  in  modesty  and  fear.  Tliou  shalt  hate  all 
hypocrisy,  and  everything  that  is  uot  pleasing  to  the  Lord.  Thou 
shalt  not  abandon  the  cammardmenls  of  the  Lord;  but  thou 
■halt  keep  what  thou  hast  received,  neither  adding  nor  taking 
ftway.^§  lu  church  tbuu  shalt  confess  thy  trausgrcssiou8,  aud  thou 
shalt  uot  come  to  thy  prayer  with  an  evil  conscience.  This  is  the  way 
of  life. 

CuAPTEB  V. — And  the  way  of  death  is  this.  First  of  all  it  is 
evil,  and  fiiU  of  curse.  Adulteries,  lost«,  fornications,  thefts,  ido- 
latries, witchcrafts,  sorceries,  rapines,  false  witnesses,  hypocrisies, 
a  double  heart,  deceit,  arrogance,  malice,  self-will,  cuvctousuess,  base 
talk,  jealousy,  audacity,  haughtineas,  vaunting;  persecutors  of  the 
goodjll  II  hating  truth,  loviug  a  lie,  uot  reeoguiziug  the  reward  of  righ- 

*  Thfi  verb  iwamw^itaSat,  "to  nmko  reat  u^wii,"  occnrs  oiily  in  Luke  X.  6,  Kom.  u  7. 
Aa  fcr  u  I  bsvo  u  yet  obKr%'od,  tbQ  nuUior  itacs  ou  PnuUne  wont  n  liich  is  nut  also 
fonoil  tu  .St.  Lake's  Trritiogfl. 

+  Whether  or  not  thy  yrmyer  ihftll  hv  granted.  There  U  a  referwicc  to  Ecclna.  i.  28, 
as  aba  (perhaps)  in  Ju.  i.  S,  where  ilffvxni  nccnrs. 

t  lluB  wry  pictaretcnic  exprcssioD  it  imitated  from  Eodoa.  ir.  81. 

i  A  ref««i)oe  to  the  fatnons  verse,  Dan.  iv.  27. 

U  Seo  1  Put.  iv.  9.     It  seems  probable  that  the  vriter  had  read  this  Kpistle. 

■I  Acta  ir.  32. 

••  Thore  inaalighln-siinblaiicr  t/j  Rom.  3iiii.27  :  hut  so  far  as  I  hav»  obMrrod,  there 
i»  not  a  nngl^  rfcn'jir<  (juotutioD  from  i^t.  faul  in  tliia  treatise. 

1-f  It  la  dear  that  the  rcwmhlancea  to  Rph.  vi.  4,  fi,  9,  Ac,  iQ  this  chapter,  arc  too 
vagae  wid  pmcral  to  he  r^pirded  as  oortain  (]notationB. 

tt  Tbia  19  probably  the  meamne-  The  '■Ue"ia  '*C'hrwt,''tiinIor9tood  from  the  word 
'■God."     t'oiii]!,   I  Cor.  X.  I,  7.     Hi,-  is  no  "leepecter  otpfraoufl."    ' 

^  ThismiBht  betaken  (or  a  r«f«r«ncc  to  K«v.  xxii.  la,  IV,  hot  it  (ar  man)  nroliaWy 
c&tne  fri'tii  Deut  xii,  S2,  and  Memt  irido«d  to  bara  b«ea  a  common  pbru«  b  Chriittaii 
wnliriKf. 

oOBstmotioD  iiiddenly  change*,  the  $^1«  beio;  of  the  timplett  character. 
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teousness,  not  united  to  what  U  good  uor  to  just  judgmeot,  watchfnt 
not  for  tlie  good  but  for  the  evil  ;*  far  from  whom  in  mceknefis  aud 
endurance,  loving  rain  things,  pursuing  after  a  requital,  not  pitying 
the  poor,  not  grieving  with  him  who  is  distrcssed^t  not  recG^nizing' 
those  wlio  made  them,  murderera  of  children,  isirruptera  of  the  image 
of  God,  turning  away  from  him  Tvho  is  in  need,  distressing  the 
afflicted,  advocates  of  the  rich,  lawless  judges  of  the  poor,  sinners  iu 
all  respects.  Withdraw  yourselves  utterly,  my  children,  from  aiijH 
these.  ^1 

Chapter  VI. — See  that  no  man  lead  thee  astray  from  this  path  of 
teaching,  since  he  is  teaching  thee  apart  from  God.  For  if  thou  art 
able  to  bear  the  whole  yoke  of  the  Ix)rd,  thou  shall  be  perfect  ;*  but 
if  thou  art  not  able,  do  what  thoa  canst.  But  as  regards  food  bear 
what  thou  canst  ;^  but  from  au  idol-oficring  abstain  with  all  thy  might, 
for  it  is  a  service  of  dead  gods.  J 

Chapter  VII. — But  as  regards  baptism,  baptise  as  follows.  Having 
taught  all  that  goes  before,*!  baptise  into  the  name  of  the  I-'athcr,  and 
of  the  Son,  and  of  tlie  Holy  Spirit  in  living  {i.e.  running)  water. 
But  if  tbou  hast  not  running  water,  baptise  in  other  water ;  and  if 
thou  caust  not  in  cold,  then  in  hut.**  If  thou  hast  neither  (in 
sufficiency  for  immersion)  pour  the  water  thrice  on  the  head  in  the  name 
of  the  Father,  the  Son,  aud  the  Holy  Spiiit.ft  Before  baptim 
let  the  haptiser  and  the  candidate  fast,  and  aur  others  w 
can;  and  thou  shalt  bid  the  caadidate  to  fast  one,  or  two,  da, 
previously.}  J 

Chapter  VITI. — Let  not  your  fasts  be  with  those  of  the 
hypocrites  ;^§  for  they  fast  on  the  second  aud  fifth  days  of  the  week. 


*  The  verb  Aipvwwtlw  a  not  commoa  ia  tlie  Xcw  Teataiiwat,  bat  oecoxs  in  Lnke  xxi. 
36;  Kph.  vi.  IS. 

t  TLe  Terb  miBfat  be  Mppowd  to  be  borrowod  (rom  S  Pet.  ii.  7,  tiut  it  ocean  i 
St  Lake  (Acta  nL  34). 

t  The  pMuce  it  oh«racteriatic  of  tlie  milJ  and  tolenuit  epirit  of  tbe  wrHer,  aad  ia 
rvminikoenoe  ot  Matt.  zi.  29,  30  ;  xix.  SI. 

§  Tbe  oonteit  aeeta«  cleorlv  to  show  tbat  thia  U  net  an  aOiuion  to  batia;^  bat  to  tka 
biurdejiaome  dutiactioos  of  cltan  and  uaelcaa  mcata  Iraoi  which  tlicr  JewiM  CI 
w«re  only  ilowly  einaiiciiiated.  TbiaiaaDothordear  proof  of  tbe  early  date  od  tkai 

I  St.  I'aura  rule  about  "  foo<l  otTered  to  idob"  bad  been  nacb  1cm  atrij^ant. 
■aid,  "  Aik  oo  qoeafeioBS,  but  eat  whateTrr  i»  cold  in  tlia  market,  or  ia  pat  bcbcn; 
excejit  in  caaee  wfaero,  by  ao  doing,  jrou  will  offend  tbe  eonsoiaaoea  of  wutlur  bmki 
If  tbe  writer  ia  ben  Dkore  rigid,  it  is  becaoae  (1)  bo  waa  a  Jawiali  Ouisttna,  uhI 
the  antagoniam  of  heatbindpai  Iwd  made  all  •embiancs  of  comproiniae  toon' 
We  obaerre  the  mbw  atrovg  view  lo  Juttiu  .Martrr. 

*I  HaTJDg  gJTett  tbe  preliminary  iortnictioo  of  ibe  preiriooa  obapfaw. 

*"  Iftbeuockof  tbeould  waterwoold  injure  tbechild.    Tbia  aoema  to  ibow  khak 
writer  lived  in  a  oold  r^ion. 

-H"  Inthiapermiauon  of  (trin«)  affottonin  place  of  iamenioa,  onrnitineia 
by  eighteeo  oe&tarien.     The  sUnaiaa,  however, Menta  to  b^  aa  Uryennioa  1^%  topfi' 
bafiliaDa  ia  fteruWa  nfortM.     Inbnt  Ijapijam  is  not  here  oontempUted.  _ 

**  Here  we  bave  already  a  "  connaodnient  of   men."   of  which  thert  ^  tttfl  tW 
flXiftfateat  traoa  in  tbe  Xew  leetameot,  bat  which  waa  continued  in  latw  tiiaw. 

fi  The  *'hypocnt«a"herruac<d  in  the  Go^iel  ceuMi  I»r  tbe  "  fliariangn."  ia 
htdicatian  of  the  tcij  early  date  of  tbia  treatiac.     Kor  tlte  I'han^M  ti  roaklj    ta^ 
Lake  xTiii.  12.     Here,  egaiii.  we  tee  that  the  writer  vma  ktill  cotai^Ml  tn  Ji 
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But  fast  ye  on  the  fonrt}i  dar  and  the  Friday.  Neither  pray  ye  u 
the  hypocrites,  but  m  the  Lord  commanded  in  His  Gospel,  so  pray 
ye,  "Our  Father  which  art  in  Heaveu  [the  Lord's  Prayer  is  given 
exactly  as  in  St.  Matthew  vi.  9—13,  except  that  "  Heaven"  is  used  for 
his  favourite  Jewish  expression  "  the  Heavens ;"  "  debt"  {i'n^it\tiy)  for 
"  debts"  (li^MXtf/JOTo),  and  the  words  "  the  kiugdom  and,"  are  omitted 
from  the  doxology].     Pray  thus  thrice  in  the  day.* 

CoAPTKR  IX. — As  regards  the  Eucharist,  celebrate  it  {lit,  give 
thanks)  as  followa.  First  for  the  Cup.f  "  We  thank  Thee,  O  Father, 
for  the  holy  vine  of  Davidt  thy  servant^  (n-aiSd?),  which  Thou 
niaiiest  known  to  us  by  Jesus  Thy  servant:  to  Thee  he  glory  for  ever." 
And  for  the  broken  bread — " \*c  thank  Thee,  our  Fatlier,  for  the  life 
aod  knowledge  which  Thou  tnadest  known  to  us  by  Jesus  Thy  servant : 
to  Thee  be  glory  for  ever.  As  this  broken  bread  was  st-attcrcd  [in 
corn-grains]  upon  the  mountains,  and  being  brought  together  became 
otUj  8o  let  Thy  Church  be  gathered  together  from  the  ends  of  the 
earth  into  Thy  kingdom ;  for  Thine  is  the  glory  and  the  power  by 
Jesus  Christ  for  cver."ll  But  let  no  one  eat  or  drink  of  your 
Encharist,  except  those  baptised  into  the  name  of  the  Lord,  for 
reapecting  this  the  Lord  hath  said  "  Give  not  that  which  is  holy  to 
the  dogs.'^H 

Chapter  X. — After  being  satisfied,**  give  thanks  thus.  "  We  thank 
Thee,  O  Holy  Father.tt  for  Thy  holy  name,  which  Thou  hast  en- 
shriuedtt  in  onr  hearta,  and  for  the  knowledge,  and  faith,  and  immor- 
tality which  Thou  madest  known  to  us  by  Jesus  Thy  sen*ant :  to  Thee 
be  glory,  for  ever.  Thou,  O  Sovereign  Almighty,  didst  create  all  things 
for  the  sake  of  Thy  name,  and  gavest  food  and  drink  to  men  for  eujoy- 

obmrmnoH,  ttwugb  ho  $.\\«n  th«  fast  lUys  from  tboM  on  which  Mocm  waa  soppaocd  to 
faftve  AAoentlrd  and  dew«D(lc4l  Sinai  Ui  th«  dttyt  uf  the  Bctnykl  utd  Cnimdzioo  of 
Oiriit. 

*  Oor  Lord  did  not  give  lliii  injtmctioa.  It  arow  from  the  JewUh-Chmtion  itand- 
(K)uit.  i'No.  vi.  II  -  Acta  iii.  1. 

+  For  the  Uewiug  of  Um  Cup  lirst,  aoe  Luke  xniL  IT-IB  ;  I  Cul.  x.  \F>. 

Z  rerkaps  the  exnrowioo  ciunc  from  oar  Lord  «  dtswiirsc  fiiveii  ia  Joba  xv.,  or  from 
Matt  XXTi.  20.     It  ■•  fouDd  &1mi  in  Clem.  Alrx.   Patdoy,  i.  5. 

}  Tbo  pusiige  funiitbev  uiuthtr  indivfttiun  o(  tlie  vriber'n  familiarity  witb  St  Luke, 
for  he  aloDt-  osci  the  ambigaou  word  wuli  ( -  bod  —  Mrraut}  both  ol  David  aiul  of 
Cbriat :  Acu  iii.  13  ;  iv.  25. 

S  Tliis  Eiivhanstic  conwcration-prByer  is  aasi^iticaDt  forwbat  it  saya  a*  for  what  it 
leavea  nnaaid,  and  cmniot  but  have  weight  in  modem  controvereiea.  There  is  not  a 
glcaiQ  of  aoytbiti^  diitantly  rcicmbliug  tT  approacbiD){  the  doctrinu  of  tratuubitan - 
tiatiuo,  or  auy  aiJiJo||:oii«  ilnctnni^  j  iiur  la  thcrv  evou  a  r^crcDOO  to  the  irorda,  "  Thia  i« 
ny  Body  ;"  '-Tbii  la  my  Blood. "' 

^  A  ptcnUar  ap|4icaU0D  of  Matt.  vi.  6. 

••  rrofvaaor  Wonlworth  reoderv  ihia  "after  the  act  of  reception  ; "  but  Ihia aeema  to 
be  a«  littla  accurate  aa  the  pbraae  labatituted  for  it  in  the  Apoatolic  Cooatitutioiui,  nvrA. 
H|r  ^crdXif^w" after  pftrtivipatioii."  M(T«t to ^;i»>ijtf(f^vai must aurely mean  "aftetbaiug 
lilted ''  or  "tatialica;"  and  lo  Dr.  Haroack  n'odvn  it — A'achtUm  ikr  mcK  oiitr 
gtuUtifft  hahl.  It  is  another  indicattoo  of  early  date  aa  im)dyiiig  the  utiicili  of  tbt  Lave> 
feaftt  with  the  Eucbaiirt. 

ti  The  same  title  occnra  in  John  xriL  II. 

tZ  Id  thr  Xcw  Tebtamcnt  this  woni  ia  not  tistd  in  the  aefi've  aeuM  ttliich  la  here 
required  ;  lut  it  i<  ao  foucditi  the  LXX.  U'a  xxiL  2;  2  C'hr.  vi.  2).  BryenaioB explaioa 
it  tu  loeou  "  which  Uiou  didit  write  iu  our  hearta,  taberaading  iu  ua." 
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ment,  that  tliey  may  give  Thee  thanks.  Bnt  to  ui  Thou  didst  imput 
i«piritual  food  and  drink  and  eternal  life  by  Thy  scrrant.  Before  all 
tbiiigH  wi;  thank  Tbee,  that  Thou  art  mighty;  to  Thee  he  glory  forj 
e^'cr.  Remember^  0  Xx)rd,  Thy  Chnrch  to  deliver  her  from  enary^ 
evil,  and  to  perfect  her  iu  Thy  love,*  and  gather  her  together  from  the 
fonr  winds,  hallowed  for  Tliy  kingdom,  which  Thou  pruparcdzt  for  her  : 
for  Thine  is  the  power  and  the  glory  for  ever.  Let  grace  come, 
and  let  this  world  pass  away.f  Hosanna  to  the  Son  of  David.  If 
any  one  is  holy^  let  him  come ;  if  he  is  not,  let  him  repcni-  Maran- 
fttba.^  Amen.'' — But  permit  the  Prophets  to  give  thanks  as  much  as 
they  wish.^ 

CnArTER  XI. — Whosoever  then  comcth  and  teacheth  yon  all  the 
things  aforc^iBid,  receive  him.  But  if  the  teacher  himself,  beiog 
pen'erted,  teaches  anotber  tcoching  to  overthrow  (these  precepts), 
listen  not  to  him  ;  but  (if  he  teaches)  to  add  to  rigbteousuess  and 
knowledge  of  the  Lord,  receive  him  as  the  Lord.  But  as  regards 
the  Apostles  and  Prophets,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Gospel, 
50  do  ye.f  Let  every  Apostle  who  comes  to  you  be  received  as  the 
Lord.  He  shall  only  remain  a  single  day,^  but  if  need  he  the  aeeood 
day  also  ;  if  he  remain  three  days  he  is  a  false  prophet.**  "Whew 
the  Apostle  departs,  let  him  take  nothing  except  enough  to  lost  tili 
he  Tvach  bis  night-qnarters.  If  he  ask  for  money  ho  is  m  fall 
prophet.  Any  prophet  who  sjicaks  in  the  spirittt  ye  shall  not  try^ 
nor  test  ;J|  for  every  sin  shall  be  forgiven,  but  this  sin  shall  uot  bs' 
forgiven.^^  But  not  every  one  who  speaks  in  the  spirit  is  a  prophet, 
unless  be  have  the  behaviour  of  the  Lord.  From  bis  behaviour  then 
ahall  the  false  prophet  and  the  prophet  be  recognized.  No  prophet 
who  iu  the  spirit  orders  a  tabley||  &hall  eat  of  it,  othenrisc  he  is  a 
false  prophet.  Every  prophet,  though  he  tesehes  tb©  truth,  is  a 
false  prophet  if  be  does  not  do  what  be  teaehe&  Every  approved 
genuine  prophet  who  makes  assemblies  for  a  worldly  mystery  (?)^* 

*  This  ii  the ncKTOtt  kpproAcb  tti  JolnnniBc  phrvcmluj^.    1  .Tohii  iv,  IS  ;  Jotn  XTb. 

t  TertuUiui  iApU.  .19,  qiiot«i  hy  BryvaDK**)  kayv  that  in  bu  dayi  Climti*ns  jii 
thst  th6  mJ  of  th«  world  w»i^t  he  pmt  ^. 

I  I  for.  ivii  22. 

i  Tbii  viM  iajtmotioa  cnuuii(i*tM  the  inspired  teubfin — (''innvred"  <ioca 
QDorae  tot»n  "  iaraltitde") — fri«n  tb*  rigid  ntMrrt-icncc  to  Utnrpe^  taran, 

I  Matt.  z.  fi^  IS ;  Lakt  ^  4  S<i. 

^  Either  lh«  rndiof  ■bonid  be  vi  luprt  U  <>'  ^k  IliUpv  fiTcr,  or  the  wietmmg  ii^  *  Ha 
thsD  tkot  ruaadn  ^'necettKrilf  t  one  day  (ool*),  bet  t(  n^cd  ba  a  MCasd  dAj.** 

**  Tbe  cxistemx  ot  wutdehng  mii— iiia  atiU  called  "  AroallM,"  mad  tha  (mC  IbaS 
titmr  ven  li^c  ^o  exactly  tba  ««ma  tanptaSkiM  of  wbkb  we  nnd  trwrt  la  tba  warai^p 
of  8t-  Paul  in  3  CW.  and  liaL  is  yet  atxiu»  praol  ol  tbe  ant!-  a  ireMlite. 

^t-  This  ('faraie  hai  a  ipecial  meaaiBg,  iwrtly  arigtnab<  ^  uiam  of  "Ibfrj 

lojifua"  ;Gl(Maolaly|,  bnt  afterwards  ckiuuM  io  all   lottj,   nj>t,   umI   "taattaad* 
taaeiiififr 

S  Conn.  Bev.  U.  S. 

It  is  hm  rtgarded  as  •  fem  of  tha  vn  ag^uast  thaBoly  Gbcat;  UaiL  sS.  31. 

Thja  nuioBB  plosM  sHna  to  provide  a  Mfcgoard  i^naal  «fa«  knptaliatt  ftr  tlK 

Profibeti  of  givisi;  directiun  *' in  tbefjiiric"  abmt  LoTft-feaeta,  wish  a  sacnt  danrala 
aaatvn  IhrmBehrea. 

V.  Ihia  M  tba  moat  ■i*titrin  esfnadM  ia  tbc  taathing    mBf  fo  tan^mi  ««n 
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but  docs  uot  teach  utbers  to  do  what  he  docs,  ihall  not  be  judged 
hy  yon-  Kor  bis  judgment  is  in  tbe  bands  of  God  ;  for  tbc  ancient 
prophets  also  did  likewise.  And  whosoever  says  iu  the  spirit^**  Give  mc 
some  money,"  or  onytbing  elxe,  yc  Hhall  uot  listen  to  bim  ;  but  if  he 
tell  you  to  give  on  behalf  of  other*  who  lack,  lot  no  man  judge  hira. 

CiiAFiEK  Xll. — Let  every  one  who  comcii  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord  be  received,  and  afterwards  by  putting  him  to  the  test  you 
shall  know  him,  for  ye  shull  have  understanding  right  and  left* 
If  he  who  comejt  to  yon  h  a  wayfarer,  a-viittt  iiim  as  much  as  yo\i 
can ;  but  be  shall  only  stay  with  you  two  or  three  days,  if  uccd  be. 
If^  being;  a  handirraftsniau,  he  wishes  to  settle  with  ymi,  let  bim  earn 
his  linng  hy  work.  But  if  be  has  no  handicraft,  devise  acoording 
to  your  own  ^ood  sense  that  no  one  may  live  idle  among  you  as  a 
Christian.  If  he  does  not  choose  to  follow  your  advice,  be  is  a 
Cbrist-trafflckcr.t     Take  heed  of  sncb. 

CuAPTEK  XIII. — Every  genuine  prophet  who  wishes  to  settle 
among  you  is  worthy  of  bis  maintenance.  So  too  a  genuine 
teacher  is  himself  also,  like  a  workman,  worthy  of  his  maiuteuance. 
Thou  shalt  therefore  take  and  give  to  the  prophets  all  iirst-fruits  of  the 
products  of  the  winepress  and  thre«i1iing-f1oor,  of  oxen  aud  of  sheep  ; 
for  they  arc  your  chief  priest.^  if  ye  have  no  prophet,  give  to  the  poor. 
If  ye  make  a  batch  of  bread, §  (?)  take  the  firat-fruitH  and  give  it  accord- 
ing to  the  commandment.  Likewise  when  you  open  a  cask  of  wine  or 
of  oil,  take  the  first-fruits  aud  give  to  the  prophets.  Aud  of  silver, 
and  of  raiment,  and  of  every  possession,  taking  the  first-fruits  as 
well  as  thou  canst  judge,  give  according  to  the  commandmcnL 

Ch.4pter  XIV. — {Jn  the  Lord's  lord's- Day ,^  assemble  together,  and 
break  bread  and  give  thanks,  after  having  confessed  your  sins,  that 
your  sacrifice  may  be  pure.'*  Let  no  one  who  has  a  difference 
with  his  fellow  join  himself  to  you  till  they  are  reconciled,  that 
your  sacrifice   may  not   be  defiled.      For  this    is   that   whicli  was 

iKit\-^a.i.  THe  oontext  seems  to  poiot  to  tti9  p«rfonuiuicc  of  aynibolic  actiomi  lika  those 
af  IhuaIi,  .TflremUb,  Rwkiel,  Slc.  Bryaiinioa  GODfesses  that  tJiu  {iIkjumi  ia  "ilork  adcI 
uncertain  "*  to  him.  rmd  lie  expUiiu  it  of  symbolic  acUoua.  Hamoclt  rcforj  it  to  personAl 
OdOtiiMDM.  rcfoTTtng  to  Tgoat.  ad  PolfC.  5 ;  Tert^  'U  Monog,  11,  whioh  do  not  Bceni  ti) 
throw  moch  It^ht  on  th«  expresainn. 

*  Tlie  lueuiinji  it  dubious  ;  but  probably  ii  &■  the  Apoatolic  Constitntioos  iiorsphrAae 
it,  "  V*  ilioll  know  rialit  from  vfronK" — ix.,  "  itAaa  twwlien  from  true."  MunsKonoall}', 
yooaball  know  tlm  liill'i-niTHcu  Uit>n«n  gmxl  ami  evil. 

t  Tbia  remaricible  word  occurs  also  iii  IV-mlo-Ignatiiu. 

*  They  nttiaA  to  yoa  in  th«  same  reUtioa  ils  deserriitg  of  respect,  ai  thu  ohief  priwto 
dotothoJowB.  Tbc  in^eratol  oomtmnwn,  wliiob  has  do  be«rina  whatever  on  Hcer> 
dotal  opinions,  is  cbsractcristioally  developed  in  tha  ApoctoUcal  Ooastitutiona.  whum 
the  "  InshniDi"  <>v)i<tliy  tb.-it  t>tn«(lUt]ioatitiiry^  Iiwl  long  been  se|)«nUail  frum  prvabytcn, 
an  csllod  chief  pri*^  ;  and  tlio  preab:rtar«  (unkoowa  to  thJ^  treatise')  ar«  "priesta," 
uid  the  deaotiiK  are  l>rfit<^ft,  mxA  tlic  Bishop  ia  the  High  IVieAt. 

%  H«  Bi^eaka  oiily  ni  ,firtt'/ri'iU,  not  of  "  tuAta^'  as  the  "C^nattttitions  "  do. 

It  I  have  nob  met  elmwhere  with  the  word  atria.,  but  «i«ff(Tfa  means  a  common 
•'  mrsl  "  ArroMhip  to  Du  Oaof^saod  Soplioclea  it  meaaa  "  a  hate/t.  ofbrtHd."  Bryenoio* 
Ititi' 

'  -  in  the-  oriEiiml.  Kfptoxi)  is  lirst  used  for  "  Lonl'a  Day"  in  Rev.  i.  10. 

--  *  ■.!■  s.nnntic"  (mttaphoricaUy)  of  "praise  and  tbaaksgiviog,'*  ood of  "your- 
My,  wnil,  and  sjtint "  as  in  our  Comiuomon  Othce. 
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spoken  by  the  Lord — "  In  every  place  and  time  offer  tne  a  pure  saeri- 
Jice;  for  T  am  a  great  King,  mith  the  Lord,  and  my  name  ig  toonderfti 
among  the  Getdi/es."* 

CnArTKR  XV. — Appointt  therefore  for  yourselves  biahopa  and 
deacous  worthy  of  the  Lord,  meu  meek  and  uncovetous,  aud  true  and 
approved,  for  they  too  minister  to  you  the  miuistry  of  the  prophets 
and  teachers.  Therefore  despise  them  not ;  for  they  are  the  honoured 
among  you  ^rith  the  proplicts  and  teachers. 

Rebuke  one  another,  not  in  anger  but  in  peace,  as  ye  hare  (it)  la 
the  Gospel  ;  and  to  crcry  one  vho  acts  wrongly  against  another,  let 
no  one  »i>cnk,  nor  let  him  hear  a  word  from  you,  until  be   repents. 
But  80  do  your  prayers  and  alms  and  all  your  decdsj  as  ye  haro  it  u 
the  Gospel  of  our  God. 

Chapteh  XVI. — Watch  for  yonr  life.     Let  your  lamps   not 
quenched,  aud  your  loins  not  be  unloosed,  but  be  ye  ready ;   for 
know  not  the  hour  in  which  your  Lord  cometh.      Ye  shall  frequentlj 
gather  yoursclres  together,  seeking  the  things  that  are  profitable  for^ 
your  souls ;  for  the  whole  time  of  your  faith  shall  uol  profit  you,  unless 
in  the  last  season  ye  he  found  perfect      For  in  the  last  days  fiUse 
prophet?  and  corrupters  shall  be  multiplie<l,  and  the  sheep  shall   be 
pen'crtetl  into  wolves,  and  lore  shall  be  perverted  into  hatred.      For 
as  lawlessness  increases,  men  shall  hate  and  persecute  and  give  up  one 
another;    then    shall    appear    the  world -deceiver  J    as    the    Sou    of 
God,  aud  shall  do  signs  and  portents,  and  the  earth  shall  be  given  up 
into  bis  hands,  and  he  shall  do   lawless  things  which  have  never] 
happened  since  time  was.     Then  shall  the  race  of  racn^  come  into  the 
fire  of  trial, {;  aud  many  shall  I>eoScndcd  and  shall  perish,  but  thpy  who 
have  endured  in  their  faith  shall  be  saved  uuder  the  very  curse.^ 
And  then  shall  appear  the  sigus  of  the  truth.      First  the  sign  of  the 
flying  forth  (of  the  saints)  in  heaven,**  then  the  sign  of  the  voice  of 
the  trumpet,  and  the  third  the  resurrection  of  the  dead ;  not  however 
of  all,  but  as  hath  bccu  said,  "  The  Lord  shall  come,  aud  all  his  saints 
with  Him."     Then  shall  the  world  see  the  Txird   coming  upon  the 
clouds  of  the  heaven.  F.  W.  Farrak. 

•  M«l.  i.  II.  14. 

t  xfV*"*"?"""*     The  "bwhop*"  (it.,  the  pmhyt«r>),  tec,  were  AcUd  by  tht 
grtg»tion. 

i  i)  rriait  ri^p  Mfi^nhr.    Thta  seetni  to  be  the  niMniiiB. 

II  The  "  Prob«tor>-  "  or  "  liHirntorikl "  lira,  m  oAwi  kSuJoiI  to  by  th»  P»^m& 

%  VT*  uvrov  rat'  ^aTa94tMTvt.  There  eeeme  to  be  no  greet  tlifTicnlty  in  thn  /raiufeiwii 
thoagli  Hemttck  gives  it  up  es  uniDtelH^bte,  and  Bryetuiioe  tliioka  that  it  may  maaa  bjr 
"  Him  wlioCD  mea  cune,"  or  vptok  of  ae  "  the  Corae."    (I  Cor.  xii.  .1^. 

**  Artrdtrrtan.     The  saints  euariiij;  npwardk  to  movi  tbcir  Lord  in  the  air.     Konu 
aoi>])oetf  it  to  mean  "  (Ae  Fxpaiuim  " — i  e.,  the  tiga  of  Christ  with  amu  ootatrelobed  m 
on  the  ertae.    The  panage  niav  be  a  remiiuKeBce  of  1   Tbcas.  ir.  13-17  (coup.   Matt. 
xxIt.  31).    Tliia  eeemi  to  be  the  Dcareat  ajiproach  to  a  quotation  frotu  ."^t   Ptud.  thcn^. 
the  order  of  ere&ta  appeArs  to  be  dtfTereot. 
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"  r   OWK  the  lar^r  half  of  what  I  am  to  my  mother,  the  re$t 
X     to  the  accidcDt  of  my  father's  grandfather  having  married  the 
daughter  of  the  village  blacksmith." 

That  was  the  sincere  self-analysis  of  a  soul  before  all  thiugs 
hone«t.  Brains  first;  virility  next;  ancestry  in  the  background. 
And  yet,  in  spite  of  this  insistance  on  the  paramount  lordship  of  miudj 
and  the  worth  of  a  perfect  body,  Charles  Heade  at  heart  cherished 
the  knowledge  that  he  was  by  d&sceut  a  gentleman.  Men  seldom 
boast  a  strain  of  plebeian  blood  unless  it  happens  to  be  blended  with 
aanff  azui :  and  this  chevalier  of  the  clirysostyle,  this  independent 
citizen  of  the  Republic  of  Letters,  this  unmsstered  mind,  to  the  last 
adhered  beneath  the  surface  to  such  old-world  beliefs  as  religion  and 
birth.  His  pen  was  so  far  con  amore  on  the  side  of  virtue  that 
his  readers — -erroneously — may  have  imagined  him  to  be  a  saint ; 
and  his  passionate  appeal  to  the  people  in  one  of  his  grandest 
dramatic  scenes,  no  less  than  his  habit  of  constituting  his  country- 
men the  real  arbiters  of  every  issue,  including,  as  in  the  Staunton 
case,  life  and  death,  may  have  conveyed  the  impression  that  his 
jmlitical  sentiments  were  democratic.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  was 
alike  ft  believer  in  Christianity,  and  a  Tory  in  his  reverence  for  pro- 
prietary rights,  albeit  he  recked  little  of  the  claims  of  creed  and 
less  of  those  of  royalty.  According  to  the  popular  canons  of  this 
year  of  grace,  many  of  his  ideas  were  hardly  up  to  date  ;  enough 
that,  unlike  some  dwellers  in  the  land  of  Bohemia,  he  never  forgot 
the  distinction  between  vice  and  virtue,  and  if  he  demanded  for  the 
frail  the  respect  due  to  noble  impulse,  if,  in  a  word,  Peg  Wofiiugton 
was  his  ideal  of  csalltd  womauhood,  he  had  the  truth  to  paint  her 
a  Magdalen  and  not  a  >fuluuna. 
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Charles  Readc,  liowevcr,  is  so  unirersally  kuowa  that  to  gcneraliEe 
on  his  literary  characteristics  would  be  to  reiterate  what  has  bceu 
already  well  said,  both  dariog  his  lifetime  and  siucc  bis  departure.  It 
will  be  a  more  faithful  tribute  to  bia  memory  to  place  uu  brief  record 
the  outline  of  bia  life  and  labour,  to  tell  the  story  of  the  man,  such 
as  he  really  was. 

On  the  western  side  of  the  grand  Cbiltern  range  there  lies  one  of 
the  sweetest  little  hamlets  of  old  England ;  "  Le  Bode  "  is  mcntionefl 
as  one  of  its  owners  in   Doomsday  Book^  and  "  Rede  "  bought  the 
manorial  rights  in  153G.     On  the  hilU  the  land   is  forest ;   in    the 
valley  rich  arable.     To  his  quaint  old  home  at  Ipsden,  young  John 
Reatle,  then  a  gentleman-commoner  of  Oriel  and  under  age,  brought 
bis  bride  in  the  year  of  grace  1795.     JIc  bad  met  her  at  a  Blcubeim 
ball,   and   they  wedded  impetuously  ;  she  being  magnetized  by  the 
faandRome  squire  who  inherited  the  beauty   of  Miss  Biacksnaith,  he 
equally  fascinated  by  the  brilliance  of  the  little   lady  whom   Currao 
called  "my  pretty  Puritan."     The  little  lady  boasted  as  her  sire  a 
gentleman  who  was  cutting  a  bold  figure  just  then,  as  the  defender 
of  M'arren  Hastings  aud  the  boon  companion  of  Prince  Florixel.      It 
was  pcrhapH  the  depravity  of  Major  Scott  that  caused  bia   daughter 
to  revolt  from  the  world  ;  anyhow,  she  contrived  to   Puritanizc  her 
husband,  aud  as  her  creed  did  not  interfere   with  the   field    sports 
which  were  his  idolatry,  the  pair  lived  happily  to  the  end   of 
chapter.     Eleven  bairnics  blessed  their  union,  sou  Charles  bcing^  th^ 
youngest ;  and  a  very  bonnie,  quick-witted  family  they  all  were,  for 
Mr.  Currants  Furitau   happened  to  be  a  womau  of  extraordinary 
brain-power,  with  an  iutuitivc  love  of  letters,  and   a   contempt  fur 
mediocrity.      Among  her  intimate  friends  she  reckoned  such  men  as 
Lord  Chancellor  Thurlow,  George  Grote,  Frederick  William  Fabcr,, 
and  Samuel  Wilbcrforco ;  while  during  her  reign,  Ipsden  House  wi 
emphatically  the  home  of  high  culture — albeit  the  atmosphere  vaa 
perhaps  rather  surcharged  with  prelacy  and  the  professoriate.      It  is 
necessary,  in  order  tu  give  a  fair  estimate  of  the  environment  of  cir- 
cumstance which  influenced  our  author,  to   notice  particularly?  the 
nature  of  his  earlier  associations.      His  mother  was   bookish,  spark-, 
ling,  and  ambitious  in   a   very   intense  degree.     Charles,    too^   wi 
emphatically   her   pupil,  and,  in  all  except    inches  aud   breailth  of 
physique,  her  alter  ego.     Tire  sons  hod  been  devoted  to  India, 
of  these  one  had  died  the  death  of  Sir  Giles  D' Argentine,  and  henc*^ 
Mrs.    Ilcadc    registered    a   resolve  that  she    would  keep    the  hut 
but  not  the  least  by  her  side.     She  did  so ;  and  if  the  ^qui^u  made  a 
man  of  him,  his  mother  laid  the  Hues  of  his  future  reputation,  and  it 
was    to    her    personal    influence  that  he   owed  his    nomination    to 
a  demyship  at  Magdalen. 

In  his  undergraduate  days  the  future  novelist  aeems  to  hare  beei 
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rather  Byronic.  A  tall  graceful  youngster,  with  a  splendidly- pro- 
portioned figure  aud  muscles  to  match,  he  attracted  attention  by  his 
long  flowing  curia.  Abhorriog  alcohol  iu  every  form  as  ttcU  as 
tobacco,  he  did  not  assimilate  largely  with  his  juaior  common-room, 
though  he  was  far  from  unpopular.  He  read — iii  hi!^  own  fashion — 
and  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  figured  in  the  third  class^  and  was  at  once 
elected  fellow.  His  fellowship  rendered  him  independent,  aud  fur 
the  best  purt  of  twenty  years  he  lived  a  life  of  incessant  action, 
mostly  in  the  open  air.  Nevertheless,  unlike  Lord  Bcaconsfield's 
fine  young  English  gentleman,  he  waa  devoted  to  books,  and  ia 
effect  was  storing  up  material  which  afterwards  enabled  him  to  con- 
struct situations,  not  only  stagey  but  real.  At  the  time  the  man 
was  very  much  a  Guy  Livingstone.  He  was  a  dead  shot ;  he  knocked 
Alfred  Mynn  round  the  field  at  Liverpool ;  he  excelled  as  an  archer 
and  as  a  pedestrian;  few  if  any  could  beat  him  in  throwing  a  cast- 
net,  and  among  other  accomplishments  he  reckoned  theatrical  danc- 
ing. Anon  he  was  iu  Scotland  herring* fishing,  a  rather  dangerous 
amaaemmt,  for  which  he  cntertainDd  a  passionate  preference;  anon 
for  the  shooting  at  Ipsden,  delighting  the  family  circle  by  a  geniality 
which  he  lost  in  later  life  ;  anon  in  the  vicinity  of  Leicester  Square, 
where  his  chambers  were  alive  with  uncaged  squirrels  ;  anon  in  Paris, 
where  he  studied  to  some  purpose  tlie  art  of  dramatic  construction, 
and,  oddly  enough  also,  by  way  of  pastime,  the  arcana  of  the  violin- 
trade.  lie  was  through  the  terrible  revolution  of  1818,  and  after 
that  the  French  capital  seemed  to  have  lost  the  fascination  it  once 
had  for  him.  Aforeorer,  about  this  {)eriod  he  bad  begun  seriously  to 
coutemplatc  authorship,  aud  already  had  commenced  to  try  experi- 
ments with  the  M'cajK)ii  whereof  lie  was  to  become  the  master.  Not, 
however,  just  yet."  We  all  are  the  children  of  opportunity,  and  his 
had  not  yet  come. 

In  1851  he  was  persuafled,  not  without  some  pressure  on  the  part 
of  his  brothers,  to  serve  the  oflBec  of  Vice-President  of  Magdalen 
for  the  ircar.  Knforced  residence  within  the  college  walls  afforded 
him  leisure  to  concentrate  and  mature  his  expericuccs,  and  what 
was  to  him  at  the  moment  a  period  of  penance  proved  highly 
ftdvnntageous.  He  was  then  thirty-seven  years  of  age  ;  he  had  been 
formally  eidlcd  to  the  Bar,  but  had  no  notion  of  practice  ;  his  tastes 
E.nd  his  talents  impelled  him  towards  authorship.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  society  which  boasted  Addison,  Giblwn,  Collins,  and  "  Noctcs 
Ambrosianse  "  AVilaon.  He  dcsiicd,  in  shorl,  to  enter  the  ranks  of 
literature,  and  as  n  dramatist.  But  how  ?  He  had  penned  to  no 
purpose  a  few  crude  dramas,  and  was  then  hard  at  work  on  one, 
wliirh  his  instinct  told  him  possessed  magnificent  merit.  But  he 
conld  not  get  a  hearing. 

The  stcry  of  Charles  Kcide's  first   meeting  with  the  woman  who 
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was  destined  to  mould  his  future  has  beea  so  often  narrated,  ftud 
with  so  many  embeUisbmcnts,  that  it  would  seem  almost  superfluous 
to  repeat  it.  But  as  it  was  the  turning-point  of  a  career  that  was 
fruitful  of  the  highest  results  it  caunot  well  be  omitted  from  this 
brief  sketch.     It  may  be  termed,  indeed,  with  truth  his  apology. 

Like  Oliver  Goldsmith,  be  was,  as  lias  been  said,  quite  unable  to 
plane  his  copy,  and  ready  enough  to  part  with  it  for  an  old  song,  ho 
that  it  should  not  be  buried  in  oblivion.  Now,  there  happened  to  he 
at  the  time  on  the  boards  of  the  Uaymarket  Tlieatre  a  brisk  comedy 
womau^  who  was  supposed  to  possess  the  car  of  Mr.  Bnckstone,  the 
mana§;er.  To  this  actress  Chnrlca  Readc  addressed  himself  by 
letter — written  possibly  in  that  singular  vein  of  eccentric  originality 
which  was  his  wont  The  lady  in  response  requested  htm  to  call  and 
bring  his  play.  He  did  so.  She  was  chatty,  but  not  encouraging. 
He  inclined  to  quarrel  with  fate.  He  left,  and  the  next  day  there 
arrived  a  note  from  his  actress.  The  play,  she  declared,  had  merit ; 
but  he  had  better  turn  it  into  a  novel,  in  which  case  she  would  find 
him  a  publisher.  Moreover,  she  added  a  postscript  to  the  effect  thai 
being  sincerely  sorry  to  sec  a  gentleman  of  his  obvious  birth  and 
breeding  so  low  in  the  world,  she  begged  to  enclose  a  fivo^pound 
note — as  a  loan. 

The  actrrss  was  Mrs.  Laura   Seymour.      The  play  wis  "  MaikL . 
and  Faces." 

Charles  Readc  was  profonndcdly  aflectcd.  He  did  not  want 
pounds,  never  having  dropped  quite  to  that  level — in  fact,  11 
benevolent  light-comedy  woman  had  mistaken  his  despoudenee 
impecuuiosity.  But  he  called,  and  in  his  own  grand  way- 
assuredly  no  one  of  his  contemporaries  had  a  more  magnet 
presence — begged  that  she  would  allow  him  to  return  her  monry 
and  give  him  instead  her  friendship.  The  offer  was  accepted,  and 
from  henceforward  Laura  Seymour  and  Charles  Keadc  became 
partners.  She  took  the  eccentric  genius  by  the  hand,  and  being  a 
hard-headed  business  woman,  turned  his  brain  to  the  beat  pccnnij 
advantage.  By  her  advice  *'  Masks  and  Faces  "  appeared  as  "  Pi 
Woflfington,"  a  novel ;  by  her  lulviec,  too,  instead  of  running  it  as 
a  drama  of  his  own,  he  invited  Tom  Taylor  to  take  half-profita  in 
^consideration  of  the  loan  of  his  name.  And  then,  as  he  pros^wred, 
they  joined  forces ;  first  in  Bolton  Itow,  where  she  was  landlady  and 
he  lodger;  afterwards  at  Albert  Gate,  where  the  positions  were 
reversed.  She  was  bis  philosopher,  guide,  and  friend.  She  discussed 
with  him  every  MS.  that  went  to  press.  The  arrangement  as  a  mere 
question  of  pounds,  shillings,  ami  {lencc  was  immensely  profitable  to 
her,  but  far  more  so  to  a  roan  wlio  Itod  never  the  very  faintest 
notion  of  the  value  of  money. 

Here,  by  way  of  parenthesis,  it  is  but  just  to  state  erophatieal 
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that  Charles  Reule  held  Mrs.  Seymour  io  romantic  reverenccj  and 
was  at  especial  pains  to  emphasize  in  every  way  possible  his  denial 
of  their  relations  being  equivocal.  The  world,  of  course,  thought 
othervisc,  and  said  so ;  but   the    world   may    have  been    mistaken. 

LDjhow,  the  motto  of  Albert  Gate  was  Honi  aoit  qui  mal  y  pense. 

Wrs.  Seymour  went  to  the  Oxford  Commemoration,  and  was  intro- 
duced by  Charles  Reade  to  his  friends  and  relatives — an  experiment, 
by  the  way,  not  very  sucoewful,  since^  apart  from  her  antcccdcuta, 
Mrs.  Seymour  in  private  life  was  hardly  up  to  the  strict  Society 
level.  Mr.  Winwood  Hcade,  Charles  Kcade's  nephew,  and  himself 
an  author  of  a  certain  celebrity,  who  was  a  constant  inmate  of 
Bolton  Row  and  Albert  Gate,  and  who,  to  judge  by  his  littera  scripta, 
held  morality,  in  profound  coutcmpt,  declared  iu  the  most  positive 
terms  that  the  friendship  of  Charles  Reade  for  Laura  Seymour 
was  platonie.  In  the  absence  of  a  scintilla  of  evidence  to  the 
contrary,  it  is  but  equitable  to  the  memory  of  one  who  always  ii{>- 
held  good,  and  never  quite  lost  grasp  of  the  fervid  Puritanism 
implanted  by  his  magnanimous  mother,  to  adopt  the  generous 
and  charitable  Wew — the  more  so  because  after  Mrs.  Seymour 
became  a  widow,  and  when  Charles  Reade  was  a  comparatively 
wealthy  man  and  had  no  need  of  his  fellowship,  she  said  positively, 
"  If  Mr.  Reade  were  to  ask  me  to  marry  him,  I  should  refuse."  It 
ia  by  no  means  certain  that  such  aa  oScr  was  not  made  and 
repeated. 

From  the  date  of  the  production  of  "Masks  and  Faces"  to  the 
last,  the  career  of  Charles  Reade  was  an  unbroken  success,  and  no 
anthor  ever  worked  harder,  or  so  incessantly.  Ilis  passion  was  the 
drama,  but  the  more  exalted  aim  of  his  life  was  to  combat  injustice. 
The  Theatre  was  his  luxury,  and  upon  it  he  squandered  thousands  of 
pounds,  the  sum  total  of  his  losses  in  theatrical  speculations  repre- 
senting a  large  fortune ;  philanthropy  was  his  work,  and  upon  it 
he  lavished  both  love  and  money.  The  former  was  his  parergon ; 
the  latter  his  erfjon.  Hence  he  has  left  a  name  as  a  social  reformer ; 
he  will  be  remembered  as  the  author  whose  life  was  threatened  by 
ntteners  of  Shcflield  not  leas  than  as  the  master  of  fiction  and  the 
playwright  who  enriched  our  national  literature  by  at  least  one  comedy 
that  Sheridan  might  have  envied.  Once  and  once  only  during  his 
life  of  authorship  he  abandoned  his  ordinary  realistic  method,  and  in 
"  The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth  "  gave  the  world  a  grand  historical 
study;  but  this  was  not  repeated,  being  at  tbe  time  only  a  succca 
rVe^iime,  though  certainly  the  verdict  of  posterity  will  be  iu  its  favour. 
And  once  and  once  only  in  "  The  Terrible  Temptation  "  be  deserted 
pure  for  lubrieious  morality,  and  thereby  almost  jeoparriized  the 
reputation  he  had  throughout  merited.  Ue  was  writing  theu  with 
a    pen    that    betrayed    evidences  of    fatigue,    and  with  an  absence 
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of  that  mass  of  material  vhich  it  was  bis  custom  to  collect  before 
commenciag  on  fresh  work.  It  was  a  blunder  from  a  literary  poixil 
of  view,  and  in  other  respects  an  error  he  lived  to  regret ;  but  it 
would  be  affectatiou  to  deny  that  Charles  Ilcade  was  ever  ought  eUe 
but  Bohemian,  with  a  rery  tender  eye  both  for  his  own  and  other 
people's  frailties. 

It  is  impuHsiblc  in  the  limits  of  au  article   to   write    a   biography. 
Eaough  if  slender  justice  be  rendered  in  feeble  outline   to  a  aonJ 
whose  aspirations,  whether  human  or  literary,  were  from  the  fint  most 
exalted.     The  man,  in  truth,  justified  Lavater;  for  his  phyBiognomy 
was    noble,   and   his   body   the   perfection   of  symraetrA*   and    grace, 
Nature  gave  him  a  forehead  as  high  as  Sbakesipeare's   bnt   broader; 
the  mild,  pensive,  ox-cyc  so  dear  to  the  old  Greek  lesthetes;  a  marble 
skin,  and  a  mouth  that  was  sarcasm  itself.      His  personal  attractive- 
ness was  phenomenal.     In  any  roomful  of  people,  however  illustrioas, 
he  became,  involuntarily — for  he  was  as  little  self-asserting  off  his 
paper  as    he  was  dogmatic  on  it — the  centre.      Living  immened  in 
Bohemianism,  and  in  the  society  of  a  large-hearted  yet  not  very  col- 
turcd   wumau,  he  never  pai-ted  company   with  his  Ipsdcu   breeding, 
and  his  natural    bearing  was  that  of  one    bom    to    command.     It 
was  only  under  the  load  of  intense  anguish,  wheu  Mrs.  Scymoor 
passed  away  in  Faith — almost  with  the  sacramental  elemeuta  on  ber 
lips — that  his  erect  form  was  bowed;  nor  did  he  igaia — from  the 
moment  wbcu  he  laid  his  friend  to    rest — recover    his    elasticity. 
Ilia  loneliness  was  perhaps  partially  alleviated  by  the  societj  of  the 
one  brother  who  had  been  bis  compaoion  and  playmate,  and  bid 
not  been  condemned, like  the  rest,  to  India;  but  a  settled  melancholy 
fell  upon  him,  and  it  is  questionable  whether  at  the  last   be  really 
gcieved  to  go.     It  is  no   libel  on  his  memory  to  af&nn    that   hb 
nature   coveted    and    keenly   relished   recognition,  and    latterly  be 
seemed  bitterly  conscious  of  ba>'ing  outlived   the   sympathies  of  his 
day  and  generation.      True,  the  fireahcr  and  more  vigorous  as  wcfl 
as  leas  conventional   brains   across   the    Atlantic   remained    loyal   to 
tbeir  tore  of  his  genius,  and  from  America  he  received  a   hoauge 
that  was  most  gratifying ;    but  at   home   it  was  bis  lot   to  be  IcTl 
unnoticed.     Bveu  the  small  Scotch  uoivcrsitics,  supposed  to  appn- 
ciate  tUcra/i  and  literature,  oveilooked    him.      Disraeli  vaa  jeakta 
of  him,  and  on  the   last  occasion  when  they  met  poritivety  mile. 
With  the  present  Prime  Miotster  he  had  no  acgoaintanee,  but  Lord 
Selbome  was  one  of  his  brother  fellows  at   Magdalen,  and   so  also 
was  Lord  Sberbrookc;    and  there  was  a  time — ^noc  to  tcrj  long 
before   Laura  Seymour  passed  away — when   be  contemplated   the 
possibility   of  a  seat  in  Parliament.       Uer  decease  fatally  erndied 
whatever  ambition  he  may  bare  pooeaaed  either  for  himself  or  bb 
family,  and  lef^  bim  inconsolaUe.      Tkt  the  last,  bowevci,  his  pen 
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could  not  bring  itself  to  be  idle.  Habit  bad  become  so  strong  that 
be  could  not  leave  his  ink  alonej  and  bad  he  been  spared  be  would 
hare  given  the  world  a  series  of  Bible  characters  that  would  have 
fascinated  even  those  who  regard  dogma  as  undemonstrable,  and 
revelation  as  romance.  With  decaying  physical  yet  quickened 
mental  powers^  his  mind  reverted  to  the  old  world  of  his  youth, 
with  its  sweet  and  solemn  memories.  From  Cannes  he  wrote  to  beg 
that  his  brother  would  join  him  at  Ipsden  in  the  summer  of  this  year, 
that  they  might  roam  its  glorious  woods  once  more^and  act  their  child- 
hood over  again  in  the  ancient  borne.  It  was  not  to  be.  He  returned 
prostrate  to  his  much-loved  brother's  side,  but  in  the  suburbs  of 
London ;  and  he  died  bequeathing  his  huge  volumes  of  common- 
place books,  the  compilations  of  forty  years,  to  any  public  library 
that  may  treat  them  with  reverence,  and  to  mankind  his  last  words 
of  Faitb  and  Hope,  which  are  to  be  graven  on  his  tombstone  in 
Willesden  Churchyard. 

COMFTON    ReaDZ, 
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AtiTHOUOH  the  question  of  "  Minority  or  Proportional  Kepmen- 
tatiou'''  cannot  become  a  practical  one  until  a  scheme  for  the 
redistribution  of  seats  is  before  Parliament,  yet  already  uo  small 
part  of  the  discussions  in  the  Houfte  of  Commons  and  the  Press  on 
the  County  Franchiso  Bill  has  been  devoted  to  this  subject;  its  friends 
«nd  advocates  are  making  the  most  vigorous  efforts  to  preoccupy  the 
mind  of  Parliament  and  of  the  country  in  its  farour  ;  especially  scdu- 
lo\is  has  bccu  the  canvass  iu  the  Lobbies  of  the  House  of  Commons 
vith  this  object ;  and  already  the  same  combination  of  memliers  of 
directly  opposite  views  and  aims  is  being  formed,  as  that  uhicb  forced 
its  partial  adoption  in  ISG'.  It  may  not  seem  untimely  thcu  that 
one  who  feels  strongly  on  this  subject  should  endeavour  tQ  examine 
critically  the  arguments  on  which  the  system  rcsts^  in  a  fuller  and 
more  complete  manner  than  is  possible  in  a  speech. 

It  is  perhaps  fortunate  that  uuder  the  Act  of  1867  we  hare  already 
had  some  experience  of  the  working  of  minority  representation.  The 
principle,  it  will  be  recollected,  was  introduced  into  that  Act  against 
the  strongly  expressed  Wews  of  the  Government  of  Lord  Derby 
and  of  the  leaders  of  both  sections  of  the  Liberal  party;  it  was  due 
to  a  combination  of  philosophersj  who  had  persuaded  themselves  that 
it  was  iu  the  interest  of  and  iu  furthcraucc  of  true  democratic 
principles,  with  those  on  the  other  hand  who  feared  the  result  of  ibs 
Kcform  Act,  and  who  regarded  the  principle  as  a  means  of  checking 
Democracy,  and  as  affording  the  opportunity  for  men  M-ith  views 
unpopular  to  the  general  constituency  to  find  their  way  into  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  proposal  was  in  the  first  inst&nce  made 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  wheu  in  Committee  on  the  Reform  Bill, 
by  Mr.  Lowe   (now  Lord  Sherbrooke).     The   House  had  exteudnl 
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tbe  system  of  three-membered  const  itueucies,  already  existing  ia 
aeveu  cuunttes,  to  five  of  tbe  most  populous  borougbti;  and  Mr.  Lowe 
moved  that  in  all  such  cases  every  voter  should  have  three  votes, 
with  the  right  to  give  them  to  one  candidate,  or  to  diBtribatc  them 
as  he  might  think  fit, 

"  It  WM  tko  lose  opportunity,"  he  said,  "of  giving  variety  to  the  Constitu- 
tion; aU  the  other  arrows  had  been  shot.  If  this  failed,  there  was  nothing 
left  but  one  simple  uniform  franchise,  to  be  extended  to  and  left  in  tlie  hands 

of  tlie  lowest  class  ia  society He  did  not  argue  for  any  protection  of 

the  minority  but  aa  a  matter  of  justice  to  it;  hi*  contended  that  tlte  tendency 
of  the  preBCDt  system  was  to  make  tltat  stronger  which  was  already  strong, 

and  tltat  weaker  which  waa  already  weak lie  considored  the  days  of 

party  were  orer.  He  did  not  believe  that  Parliament  could  by  any  contriv- 
ance whatever  so  maniptUate  matters  that^  with  the  frimchise  wholly  ia  tlie 
hands  of  tho  poorer  claaa  of  householder:),  it  could  raise  up  any  ]>Rrty  for  a 
moment  Buccessfully  to  ri?9ist  the  will  of  that  class  in  whatever  they  may  set 
their  mind  upon.  It  would  at  all  events  give  some  variety  of  representation, 
iu  danger  of  diaappearing  by  the  low  level  adopted.  It  would  be  an  advantage 
to  pnt  auch  a  thing  iu  the  power  of  tho  intelhgence  and  prosperity  represented 
by  the  minority  of  a  borough.  It  was  the  laat  offer  that  would  be  made  before 
it  was  out  of  the  power  of  Parliament  to  do  anytliing  to  remedy  the  violence 
of  the  changes  being  made.  Woe  to  Parliament  if  it  refused  it  its  tboughtfnl 
attention." 

It  was  supported  by  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill  and  Mr.   Fawcett   aa 

the  friends  of  Democracy,     !Mr.  Mill  regarded  it  as 

*'  an  itisignificanc  makeshift — a  makeshift  not,  however,  without  considerable 
real  efficacy,  and  rcttdng  in  part  upon  the  same  principle  upon  which  Mr. 
Hares  system  of  personal  representation  was  founded.  The  principle  which 
be  enunciated  was,  that  any  body  of  persona  who  are  united  by  any  ties 
either  of  interest  or  of  opinion,  should  have,  or  should  be  able  to  have,  If  they 
desire  it,  influence  and  power  in  tho  House  of  Commons  proportionate  to  that 

which  they  exercise  out  of  it His  own  opinion  was,  Unit  any  plun  for 

the  representation  of  minorities  must  operate  in  a  very  great  degree  to  diminish 
and  counteract  the  tyranny  of  ninjoriti^-s.  He  wishfd  to  maintain  the  just 
ascendancy  of  majorities,  but  this  could  not  be  done  unless  minoriticd  were 

represented The    true   mujority   cotUd   only   be   maintained    if    all 

minorities  were  counted." 

Mr.  Fawcett  looked  upon  it  aa  an  experiment  likely  to  lead  liere- 
nf^er  to  "some  great  philosophic  schcnie  which  would  euabic  a  pure 
Democracy  to  work  ivith  all  its  advantages,  and  to  counteract  all  its 
disadvantages." 

It  waa  opposed  by  Mr.  Disraeli.     He  pointed  out  that 

"  nothing  wotdd  offer  a  greater  contrast  than  the  largooess  of  its  principles 
and  Oie  smallncsa  of  its  applicaliun.  He  was  not  favourable  to  tho  adopliou 
of  a  principli-  which  worked  no  vast  a  change  in  our  electoral  system,  though 
applied  iu  a  manner  which  might  produce  such  slipht  conacqucnces.  Why 
incur  Krcat  danger  for  small  results  ?  ....  If  the  principle  was  good,  you 
must  apply  it  to  ull  constituencies;  if  bad,  why  to  any  ?  ....  He  was  not 
prepared  to  enter  upon  n  campaign  to  carry  out  a  system  which,  as  far  as  he 
understood  it,  waa  alien  to  the  instinct,  manners,  and  conditions  of  tho  coun- 
try— a  proftosal  opjwfied  to  any  sound  priuciple,  and  the  direct  effect  of  which 
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would  be  to  create  a  stagnant  representation  whicb  would  bring  about  a  feeble 
executive.  If  the  sclicuie  eliould  be  Hpjilicd  to  the  vatt  majority  of  ctm- 
ktitucncics,  almost  nil  the  represcntativps  fur  the  United  Kingdom  vrould  b« 
reduced  tu  tJio  position  of  nominoea.  They  wonid  not  be  tilDct«d  by  a  free 
people  in  the  li^ht  of  heAven,  but  would  be  nominated  us  much  hs  were  tke 
members  for  nil  ihusc  boroughs  extinguished  in  1832,  and  at  a  general  tUec^ti 
you  would  be  nb!e  to  calculate  with  ^xart  precision  and  painful  accuracy  on  the 
return  of  mrmbera  elected  by  thousands  of  persons,  just  the  Rame  a*  ageuu 
could  formerly  calculate  on  the  the  return  ot  memben  for  0]d  Sarum.  He 
had  always  been  of  opinion  that  this  ciimutatire  voting,  and  other  scbemes 
having  for  tlieir  object  to  represent  niinorttic;,  that  they  were  admirable 
Bchenies  for  litingtng  crotcheijr  men  into  the  House,  They  vrcre  \hc  «cfeeaiea 
of  coteries,  and  not  the  politics  of  nations,  and  if  adopted  would  end  in  du- 
comtiture  and  confuson. 

The  most  powerful  sjieecb,  however,  was  that  of  Mr.  Bright,  who 
pleaded  in  Tchcment  and  eloquent  terms  on  behulf  of  the  old  principle 
of  rcprcseatation.  lie  illustrated  the  working  of  the  propoaai  by 
the  case  of  the  United  Slates  during  their  civil  war. 

"  If,"  he  eaid,  "  tlie  s^Btem  of  representing  minorities  according  to  Ui« 
proposition  now  before  the  IlouDe'had  been  establinhed,  and  had  b«en  fa 
«.f  istence  daring  that  war,  the  United  Stated  Government  never  could  bara 
been  borne  up  as  they  were  by  the  eoiire  people,  and  never  could  hare 
possessed  power  sufficient  to  suppress  the  desperate  tcbcllioo  in  the  Southern 
Statee.  Kverj  American  knofrs  that  well,  and  every  Knglishmati  ought  lo 
know  lluit  anything  which  enfeeblca  ihe  rcpreseutatire  poweia  and  laiactia 
the  vitality  of  the  electoral  system,  which  puts  in  the  notnineescftirtlc  rljijiiea, 
here   representing   a   majority   and    there   a   minority,  hut  '  _.   real 

influenco    among    llie  people^— every  Fjet^m    tike  that    wear.'  i     rotiat 

ultimately  destroy  the  power  and  the  force  of  yxmx  executive  ^orenmiBU. 
....  A  principle  could  hardly  bo  deviwd  more  calculated  to  deatn^  ihe 
vitality  of  our  elective  system,  and  to  produce  stagnntion,  not  only  uf  iho 
most  complete  but  of  the  most  fatal  character,  affecting  our  puhlio  affiun." 

I   opposed   the   proposal   myself  in   a    speech,  which   Bubsequei 
expericDoe  has  fully  coafirmcd,  aud  from  which  I  hare   nothiog 
retract. 

Mr.  Ix>we'«  clause  waa  rejected  hy  the  large  majority  of  31-1  lo 
1-llf  the  Totea  in  the  minority  being  about  c(|ually  divided  between 
the  two  parties.  In  the  House  of  Lords  the  principle  met  with  a  very 
different  rece]ition.  Lord  Cairns  moved  it  in  the  fona  in  which  it, 
now  appears  in  the  Reform  Act  of  1867 — ^nuroly,  restricting 
voters  in  three- m em bered  constituencies  to  two  votes.  His 
argument  was,  that  by  this  means  a  good  sabstitate  woald 
obtained  for  the  small  borougha  without  their  deCrcta ;  that  the 
representatives  of  minorities  in  lai^  constituencica  would  be 
great  intelligence  and  independence,  free  frum  the  dangen  of 
excitement  and  prejudice ;  that  in  this  wir^  m  steadTiog  el 
woqM  be  obtained  in  times  of  popular  excitement.  He  complained  of 
the  monotony  and  sameness  in  the  membcrB  for  Urge  towns 
Urge  agrictiltural  districts. 
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**  It  would  soften"  lie  said,  "  ilie  asperiliea  of  political  feelings;  contest* 
would  bft  Terj'  much  diminUhod  in  largo  constituencies  when;  contests  ore 
expensive;  they  would  practically  come  to  an  end.  Ton  would  Iiave  great 
uoDi>tilueucic3  divided  into  oompoubiit  porta  ;  you  would  liavc  ench  portion 
well  represeuied ;  there  would  bu  freedom  frani  the  imuttion  of  political 
feeling,  and  from  the  curse  of  election  bribery.  There  would  also  bo  the 
greatest  possible  aatiafaction  to  the  people  affected,  for  there  wu8  nothing  so 
irksome  to  those  who  form  the  raiuority  of  oue  of  these  large  constituenciLit  as 
Jlnding  ihat  they  are  virluolly  pxoluded  from  the  exercise  of  political  power — 
that  it  ia  in  rain  for  them  to  attempt  to  take  any  pari  in  public  affaire.'* 

The  proposal  was  Bupportcd  by  many  of  the  Whig  Peers,  led  by  Lord 
Itussell,  who  dcfcodcd  it  ou  the  ground  that  it  was  a  substitute  for 
noTniuation  boroughs.  "  He  did  not  sec  how  the  Constitution  was 
to  be  carried  on  in  future.  Vt'c  should  not  find  in  our  great  commercial 
citicSj  and  iu  lai^e  communities,  men  who  wQuld  Ije  willing,  and  at 
the  same  time  able^  to  fill  our  ^at  oflSces  with  credit  to  the  country." 
The  proposal  was  weakly  opposed  by  Lord  Malmcsbury  and  the 
Duke  of  Marlhnrough  on  behalf  of  tlic  GuTcrnment.  Ixird  Derby 
did  not  speak.  Finally,  the  ameudtnent  waa  adopted  by  a  majority 
of  142  peers  to  51, 

On  the  return  of  the  Bill  to  the  House  of  Commons,  the  amend- 
meut  was  again  strongly  opposed  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  Mr.  Bright, 
Mr.  Guschcn,  and  others;  but  it  received  the  unwilling  support  uf 
the  Govcrmnent,  in  deference  to  the  strong  opinion  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  253  to  SOI. 

In  18rO,  the  question  of  "minority  representation"  again  arose 
in  settling  the  system  of  election  for  members  of  School  Boards 
under  the  Education  Act.  The  late  Lurd  F,  Cavendish  moved  its 
adoption  in  the  form  of  the  "cumulative  vote.*'     He  alleged  that — 

"  by  giving  facilities  for  the  representation  of  all  parties  on  the  School  Board 
a  great  part  of  the  religious  dtOlcuUy  might  be  got  rid  of,  because  thos'i  who 
represented  them  would  take  cire  tlint  llie  children  of  the  minority  received 
equjil  alieolion  nnd  equal  joatice  with  those  ol  the  majoriiy.  It  was  desirabla 
to  lake  the  elections  to  u  great  rxlent  tut  of  the  huuds  of  the  old  purly  Icadem 
in  ihe  different  localities.  We  often  saw  the  nicmljcrs  of  a  vestry  or  other 
local  board  chosen  because  they  advocated  a  policy  of  judicious  retrench- 
meat." 

After  some  diseufsion,  Mr.  Gladstone,  speaking  for  the  Government, 
assented  to  it,  alleging  that  the  "  maiu  considerations  which  mode 
the  principle  inadmissible  or  inexpedient  in  parliamentary  elections 
were  not  applicable  in  the  case  of  School  Boards."  The  principle 
was  then  adopted  without  a  division. 

In  the  same  year  a  Bill  was  introduced  by  ^fr.  Hardcastlc  to 
repeal  the  minority  clause  of  the  Act  of  1867.  It  led  to  a  long 
debate,  in  the  course  of  which  Mr.  Disraeli,  while  declining  to  undo 
an  arrangement  so  recently  come  to,  said :  "  My  own  feelings  arc  not 
iu  favour  of  rcGued  and  fantastic  arrangements  for  the  rcpreseutatioa  of 
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the  people."  I^f  r. Wal  ter,  who  was  returned  for  one  of  the  three-meiii- 
bered  coustituencies,  while  also  decUtuug  to  repeal  the  elftusc  at  present 
said  :  *'  the  ditTcrence  the  miuority  clause  miule  tu  the  third  member 
was;  that  it  deprived  him  of  the  votes  of  the  more  moderate  electorm 
of  the  oppOMte  party,  and  at  the  same  time  placed  him  more  absolutely 
iu  the  bauds  of  those  he  more  especially  represented.  He  was  not 
sure  that  such  a  position  was  that  which  ao  independeDt  member 
would  especially  covet/' 

Mr.  Fawcctt  strongly  opposed  this  measure  of  repeal,  but  admitted 
that:  "Of  all  the  particular  forms  of  carrying  out  the  priociple  of 
minority  representatiou,  the  House  unfortunately  selected  the  worst" 
^Ir.  liculey,  ouc  of  the  shrewdest  Conservatives  of  his  day,  added : 
'*  The  machinery  for  carrying  out  the  principle  was  so  bad  as  to  be 
utterly  destructive  of  the  freedom  of  election."  The  Bill  wasstrougly 
supported  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  in  the  course  of  his  speech  said : 

"Theprincdploof  ParUamcDtnry  repreiieniatioa  is  that  we  shoald  recogtuac 
each  con5tituoncy  us  being  itself  an  integer,  and  what  we  want  in  this  Honst 
is  to  have  the  prevailing  scose  of  the  comnmnity.  We  do  not  want  to  have 
represented  tmaiature  partic-ulur  slmdcs  ofopinioo  that  may  at  any  tamoprcTidl 
in  it,  but  the  sense  of  iho  Dinjority,  which  represents  tlie  whole  oonunnnity; 
b«cauje  the  coinmuQity  is  in  Uie  spirit  and  s«ose  of  the  Constittatioa 
recognized  as  being  in  itself  an  integral  quantity." 

There  was  au  equality  of  votes  on  the  division  that  the  second 
readiug  of  the  Bill  be  postponed  for  six  months — ISl  on  each  aide; 
and  the  question  that  the  Bill  do  now  |»as8  was  n^ativcd  by  a  m^ori^ 
of  5. 

Such  being  briefly  the  past  history  of  the  qneation,  let  osconsic 
how  the  particular  schemes  adopted  in  18G7  and  187U  Iiave  worl 
in  practice.  The  Parliamentary  experiment  has  been  tried  on  too 
email  a  scale  to  enable  us,  perhaps,  to  determine  conclusively  ;  but 
there  is  a  general  concurrence  of  opiuiou  on  all  sides,  that  whatcter 
be  the  merits  of  the  principle  involved,  the  ditncc  of  method  was 
a  most  unfortunate  one.  From  a  party  point  of  view,  indeed,  it 
has  been  very  favourable  to  the  Liberal  party.  In  ail  the  leren 
counties  where  it  has  been  applied,  the  Conservative  parly  were  ia 
a  majority  until  the  last  general  election,  when  in  Herefoi 
shire  the  Liberals  turned  the  scale.  In  each  of  these  ctmnl 
therefore,  the  Liberals  have  had  the  advautage  since  1867  of  one 
safe  seat  out  of  three.  In  Liverpool  and  in  the  City  of  Londoo 
the  Conservatives  have  also  been  in  a  majority,  and  a  seat  in  e«cfa 
case  has  been  made  safe  for  the  Liberal  minority,  lii  Birmtng- 
ham  and  Glasgow^  on  the  other  hand,  the  Liberals  hare  been  stmag 
enough  to  defeat  the  minority  principle,  and  to  retuni  all  three 
members  of  their  party.  In  Manchester  and  Leeds  alooe  hfti  tte 
Tory  party  benefited  by  the  minority  vote.  In  its  practica]  work- 
ing the  principle  has  been  very  unequaL  In  most  of  the  agricaltujal 
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counticSj  where  the  Conservatives  have  a  clear  aud  secure  asccndancy^, 
the  effect  has  been  that  in  spite  of  the  acquisition  by  the  Liberals 
of  the  miuority  seats,  greater  apathy  and  political  stagnation  has 
prevailed  than  before.  Secure  of  cue  seat,  the  party  has  icldom 
thought  it  worth  while  to  make  an  effort  to  improve  ita  position^  and 
hence  political  inertia  has  supervened.  lu  some  cases  the  minority 
member  and  his  friends  have  done  their  best  to  prevent  any  active 
movement  among  their  party.  They  have  felt  that  the  position  of 
the  sitting  member  is  the  more  secure  iu  proportion  as  his  party  is  in 
a  minority,  aud  that  political  activity  might  force  upon  him  the  ex- 
pense of  a  contest,  and  lead  to  another  candidate  being  preferred  to 
him.  It  is  manifestly  the  interest  of  the  minority  member  in  such  a 
case  to  discourage  any  party  action,  and  to  throw  a  wet  blanket  upon 
any  political  agitation.  In  more  than  one  case  the  minority  member 
has  ceased  to  be  in  harmony  with  his  party ;  but  practically  it  is  moat 
diflicult  fur  a  minority  to  rid  itself  of  its  so-called  representative.  Iu 
such  a  case  the  member  becomes  the  representative  not  of  the  minority, 
but  of  a  small  section  of  the  minority. 

In  other  places,  such  as  Birmingham  aud  Glasgow,  where  the  domi- 
nant party  has  been  strong  enough  to  justify  it  in  attempting  to  carry 
the  three  seats,  in  spite  of  the  minority  clanse,  the  opposite  effect  has 
been  produced.  The  system  has  unduly  fostered  aud  excited  party 
organization.  It  has  been  felt  that  it  is  only  by  the  strictest  discipliue 
and  by  the  most  complete  organization,  that  it  is  possible  to 
defeat  a  scheme,  to  which  the  dominant  party  had  the  gravest  ob- 
jection, and  to  assert  their  full  influence  in  the  Legislature,  in  lieu 
of  being  reduced  to  the  balance  of  a  siugle  vote.  In  such  a  case, 
assuming  that  there  arc  three  caudidatcs,  A,  B,  and  C,  the  coustituency 
must,  after  careful  canvass,  be  divided  into  three  districts  of  equal 
numbers  of  voters  for  the  party ;  the  party  organizers  direct  the  voters 
in  the  one  to  vote  for  A  and  B,  in  the  second  for  B  and  C,  and  in 
the  third  for  A  and  C.  By  implicitly  following  the  orders  of  their 
leaders,  the  party  has  been  able  to  distribute  its  votes  equally  among 
the  three  candidates,  and  to  secure  the  return  of  all  three.  ITie 
sacrifice,  however,  has  been  great;  the  individual  wishes  or  pre- 
ferences of  the  voters  have  been  sacrificed  ;  they  have  been  com- 
pelled to  forbear  voting  for  the  candidates  they  prefer,  at  the  risk 
of  disturbing  the  proportion  for  the  three  candidates  and  letting 
in  two  of  their  opponents.  Hence  the  gravest  dislike  and  distrust  of 
the  scheme.  In  other  places,  again,  where  the  parties  are  more 
evenly  balanced,  and  where  the  contest  for  the  three  seats  has 
been  between  two  candidates  of  cither  party,  the  system  has  led 
to  much  intrigue,  suspicion,  and  distrust.  One  of  the  two  candi- 
dates is  certain  to  be  returned ;  his  friends  can  make  him  safe  by 
abstaining  from  voting  for  his  colleague ;  the  element  of  suspicion 
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has  entered  into  the  election,  and  hu  been  the  came  of  the  »yttem 
becoming  hateful  to  the  party.  It  Is  a  signilicaDt  fact  that  while  at 
Liverpool  the  Liberal  party  has  been  in  a  minority,  and  has  owed  one 
member  since  1867  to  the  system,  yet  the  party  as  a  whole  ia  opposed 
to  it,  and  MOuId  willingly  be  relieved  of  it. 

Neither  has  the  system  answered  the  expectations  of  its  framen 
in  supplying  a  suhstitutc  for  the  uomination  boroughs,  io  the  scdbo 
of  enabling  young  men  of  ability  to  enter  upon  a  Parliamentary 
career.  The  minority  members  have  been  much  like  other  members, 
certainly  not  above  tlie  average ;  but  there  has  been  a  tendency  lo  sub- 
stitute for  men,  of  independence  others  of  a  more  strict  It  party 
character;  thus  Afr.  Goschen  in  \ii7-i,  feeling  that  his  diflcreuce  with 
bis  party  on  the  subject  of  the  county  franchise  made  it  impTob*hle 
that  he  v-oulH  be  returned  as  the  minority  representative  of  the  Liberals 
for  the  City  of  London,  rctiretl  from  the  contest,  and  the  seat  was 
filled  by  Alderman  Lawrence.  In  Liverpool,  in  1880^  Lord  Razosay, 
who  had  made  concessions  to  the  Irish  voters,  was  substituted  for 
l^lr.  Kathhone.  In  Berkshire,  Mr.  Walter  was  only  saved  by  a  large 
accession  of  Tory  rotes  from  being  ousted  by  a  strong  party  candidate. 
It  is  probable  that  in  time  this  process  will  be  carried  fortlier. 
The  minority,  secure  of  one  seat,  will  iu  the  long  run  insist  upon 
their  member  being  a  reliable  party  man  of  strong  views.  Among 
the  anomalies  of  the  system  is  that  the  minonty  member  caai 
give  up  his  scat  in  Parliament  without  causing  the  loss  of  a  vote 
his  party,  counting  two  in  a  division;  and  in  several  cases  tbcminority 
seat,  vacant  by  death  or  otherwise,  has  been  filled  by  a  member  of 
the  majority,  thus  disturbing  the  balance  of  parties  and  defeating  the 
object  of  the  clanse.  This  objection  would  become  more  serious 
and  more  anomalous  the  wider  the  application  of  the  principle. 

It  is  more  dithcult  to  judge  of  the  results  of  the  system  of 
cnmulative  voting  as  applied  lo  the  election  of  Scbo(4  Boards. 
The  avowed  object  of  tho>e  who  obtained  its  insertion  ia  tbo 
Education  Act  was  to  secure  to  various  religions  sects  a  reprccentatioo 
on  the  Boards,  It  was  desired  to  sectarianise  the  Boards.  This 
object  has  been  thoroughly  attained.  M'bether  it  has  been 
advantage  to  the  cause  uf  education  may  bo  doubted.  In 
places  wise  compromise  of  parties  has  averted  evils,  and  has  led  to  the 
election  of  men  devoted  to  the  main  objects  of  the  Act.  Where 
contests  have  taken  place  the  results  have  been  far  from  satisfactarr. 
itembers  elected  by  the  cumulative  voCca  of  small  cliques  and 
sections  of  the  constituency  have  been  interested  only  in  represcntmg 
the  views  of  their  clique.  The  effect  of  the  syiicm  adopted  has 
been  to  give  undue  weight  lo  saiaU  sections.  Majorities  and  the 
more  powerful  sections  of  the  electors  liavc  not  bcon  able  to  sectiro  a 
representation   iu  proportion  to   their  numben.     The  difficultica  of 
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organizing  their  voters  so  as  to  produce  their  maximum  cQcct  when 
tlic  lucmbcn  to  be  elected  are  uiaoy,  ranging  from  five  to  fifteen, 
sre  insuperable,  and  have  deterred  them  from  putting  forn-ard  candi- 
dates in  proportion  to  their  real  strength. 

There  haa,  therefore,  been  in  recent  contested  elections  a  wasteful 
accumulation  of  votes  upon  the  successful  candidates  of  the  more 
powerful  sections,  and  small  groups  and  sections  have  consequently 
been  able  to  secure  the  return  of  meml)ers,  when  their  numbers  did 
not  really  entitle  them  to  it.  Men  have  been  returned  upon  Boards 
in  this  way  who  hare  proved  to  be  a  power  only  for  mischief.  This 
evil  has  become  more  apparent  as  experience  has  been  gained,  and 
as  candidates  have  found  that  by  obtaining  the  cumulative  votes  of  a 
group  or  section  they  could  be  returned  without  difficulty.  These 
results  have  been  admitted  iu  a  receut  article  by  Mr.  Weatlake,*  a 
strong  rtupiwrter  of  proportional  representation,  and  he  has  proposed 
m  remedy  in  the  direction  of  Mr.  llaro's  scheme  for  preventing  the 
waste  of  superfluous  votes,  and  enabling  them  to  be  counted  for  other 
candidates;  a  system  which,  it  will  be  shown,  would  entail  evils  and 
ditficolties  greater  than  those  it  is  intended  to  cure. 

Another  evil  of  elections  for  School  Boards  in  Ixjndon  is  that  the 
electoral  districts  for  which  five  to  eight  members  are  elected  are 
enormous,  aud  the  expense  and  labour  uf  canvassing  there  is  very  great. 
This  deters  many  good  men  from  attempting  to  attain  the  honour. 
The  system  has  also  oflercd  a  premium  to  selfishness,  for  it  has 
cnconraged  candidates  to  run  for  their  own  hand  and  to  betray  their 
colleagues  with  whom  they  were  avowedly  standing  on  the  same 
platfurm.  It  has  induced  candidates  also  to  swallow  ridiculous 
pledges  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  the  cumulative  votes  of  small  cliques. 
The  gradual  deterioration  of  the  London  School  Board  in  respect  of 
many  of  its  members  is  thus  to  be  explained. 

Reverting  to  the  Parliamentary  experiment,  wc  must  conclude 
that  the  system  tried  has  failed ;  it  stands  condcmued  even  by 
those  who  originally  proi>osed  it,  if  not  as  a  bad  scheme,  at  least 
aa  tlie  very  worst  form  in  which  their  theories  of  representation  can 
be  put  into  practice.  It  is  significant  indeed  that  the  supporters  of 
these  theories  have  dropped  the  title  of  **  minority  representation,"" 
and  have  generally  adopted  tliat  of  *'  proportional  representation"  as 
one  likely  to  hide  the  defects  of  the  present  system,  and  to  commend 
itscll  more  to  the  community.  It  rests  with  them,  however,  to  de- 
vise some  better^  more  practical,  and  more  popular  scheme  of  carry- 
ing their  views  into  effect,  and  they  have  as  yet  failed  to  produce 
one,  for  there  is  hopeless  disagrecmeut  among  them  whenever  a 
scheme  is  suggested.  Without  waiting  till  they  can  agree  upon  a 
plauj  let  us  examine  the  premises  on  which  they  appear  to  be  agreed. 
*  CoxmiPOBAiT  Rkvisv,  Haroh,  I8S4. 
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and  on  vhicb  the  theory  of  proportional  reprcaent&tion  rests.     These 
may,  1  think,  be  fairly  stated  in  two  propositions : — 

1.  That  under  the  present  vystcm  of  what  may  bo  called  "  mijo- 
rity  representation,"  majorities  are  represented  in  a  greater  nnmerical 
proportion  than  they  are  entitled  to,  and  that  consequently  they  arc 
able  to  tyrannize  over  minorities  and  to  carry  measures  and  to  support 
a  policy  which  wonld  not  otherwise  be  possible,  and  that  the  minority 
is  iu  danger  of  not  being  auQicicntly  heard  in  the  council  of  the 
nation. 

2.  That  large  mtnorittes  in  various  parts  of  the  country  are 
nnreprescntcd  by  the  present  system,  and  that  in  a  tme  system  of 
representation  every  minority,  however  small  and  however  thinly 
spread  over  the  country  or  district  to  which  representation  is  given, 
should  have  the  opportimity  of  returning  members  in  proportion  to 
its  numliera. 

To   these  propositions  Sir  John    Iiubbock    and    Mr.     Seebohm 
have  recently  added  a  third — namely,  that  the  present  system 
voting  fails  to  secure  to   the  majority  its  fair  influence,   that 
occur  in  which  the  majority  of  voters  have  returned  a  minority  of 
members,  that  the    division   of  an  area  into  districts  may,  without 
improper  design,  give  by  haphazard   to  an  actual  roajoritya  minority 
of  members,  and  that  consequently  the   supporters  of  the  majority 
system  of  voting,  in  grasping  for  more  than  is  just,  run  the  risk  ofj 
losing  even  that  to  which  they  are  entitled.*     Two  illustrations 
gjven  in  support  of  this — the  ouo  by  Sir  John  Lubbock  drawn  from  the 
election    of     1874,    when    he  states  the   Conservatives  polled   onljj 
1,200,000  votes  against   1,400,000  votes  given  ibr  the  LibcrtU 
Home  Rulers  combined,   while  the  actual  results  gave  the  Tories 
majority  of  fifty  memlwrsover  Liberals  and  Home  Rulers  combinf 
These  figures  arc,  however,  unreliable.     They  do  not  really  give  a  fail 
estimate  of  the  voting   powera  of  the  two  parties  iu  1874.     They 
appear  to  be  arrived  at  by  counting  the  actual  votes  given  to  all  tlie 
candidates  fur  both  parties,  without  makiug  alloivuuce  fur  leases  where 
two  Liberals  contested  against  one  Tory,  or  vice  verad,  and  without 
taking  into    account  uncontested  elections,  in    which  ConscrvativSj 
members  were  returned  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases.  Making 
corrections,  1  shall   presently  show  that  the  illustration  wholly  £uhi. 
Mr.  Seebohm,  on  his  part,  quotes  the  case  of  the    nietroj^olitan  con- 
stituencies in  1874,  when  he  states  there  were  "0,000  voters  for  the 
Tories  and  66,000  for  the  Liberals,  but  that  seven  Tory  membcn 
only  were  returned  against  eleven   Liberals.     These  figures  also 
untrustworthy.     A  true  estimate  of   the  voters  on  either  side  gii 
the  following  result   for  the    Metro[)olis    iu   1874:  Tories    79,800, 

*  Hms  anic\t»  by  Sir  John  Lubbock  in  th«  Xineteenth  Cttttuey,  AprQ,  ISM,  UtA  hf 
Mr.  SwIkJioi  iq  tW  CoirrBxrouAhY  lUvnw,  Deccmbflr,  1883. 
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Liberals  88,000;  Tory  members  returned  10,  Liberal  members  13, 
aotl  excluding  thf*  City,  Tories,  71,500,  Liberals,  76,700.  No  case 
I  bcliere  cau  be  quoted  from  our  own  experience  in  support  oC  this 
propoaitioD.  Theoretically  it  may  be  within  the  bounds  of  poBsibility 
that  such  a  case  might  occnr ;  practically  it  has  not  occurred,  and 
will  not  occur,  where  the  areas  of  representation  are  numerous. 

The  proposition  thus  negatived  is  also  wholly  inconsiBtent  witli 
the  much  more  serious  one,  that  under  the  present  system  the  majority 
is  able  to  secure  a  larger  representation  in  the  House  of  Commons 
than  the  number  of  voters  as  compared  with  those  for  the  minority, 
entitle  it  to ;  I  am  wilting  to  admit  the  statement  at  fact  on  which 
this  proposition  is  based,  but  I  contest  the  conclusion  that  this  is  a 
matter  to  be  deplored  or  that  it  results  in  the  majority  tyrannizing 
over  the  minority.  If  large  electoral  districts,  such  as  Iiondon,  with 
forty  to  fifty  members,  or  Liverpool  and  Birmingham,  rotnming  six 
or  ten  members  each,  were  constituted,  it  might  be  that,  nndcr 
tlie  strictest  party  organization,  all  their  members  wonld  be  returned 
on  one  ticket  of  the  aame  party.  I  say  "  might  be,''  because  in 
practice  this  would  seldom  or  never  occur.  Experience  shows  that 
when  there  are  more  than  two  members  for  a  constituency,  the  mino- 
rity is  iu  more  than  two  cases  out  of  three  able  to  secure  a  member. 
In  the  seven  counties  returning  each  three  members  from  the 
passing  of  the  JU;form  Act  of  1332  to  that  of  1867.  under  the  old 
rule  of  majority  voting,  out  of  sixty-three  elections  there  were  only 
eighteen  or  less  than  one-third  in  which  three  members  of  the  same 
party  were  returned ;  in  all  the  other  cases  the  minority  was  able 
to  return  one  member  out  of  three.  Even  in  the  case  of  consti- 
tuencies returning  two  members  each,  the  proportion  in  which  the 
representation  is  dividend — that  is,  where  the  minority  is  able  to  obtain 
one  member,  is  considerable.  Out  of  i7.5  elections  which  have  taken 
place  in  England  siucc  1867,  iu  constitacncies  returning  two  members 
each,  there  were  \2(\  eases,  or  more  than  one  out  of  four,  in  which 
the  representation  was  divided. 

The  more  also  that  constituencies  arc  broken  np,  the  more  districts 
or  divisions  there  are,  the  greater  are  the  chances  of  the  minority  of 
the  whole  being  successful  at  the  poll  iu  many  of  the  districts ;  for 
parties  are  distributed  throughout  the  country  unequally  in  relatiou 
to  one  another.  Subject  to  this,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
experience  shows  that,  broken  up  as  constituencies  now  are,  tlie 
minority,  while  obtaining  a  large  share  of  the  representation,  and  in 
no  danger  whatever  of  being  extinguished,  is  not  able  to  return 
members  in  the  full  proportion  to  its  aggregate  numbers  at  the  poll ; 
and  that  the  majority  has  the  advantage  of  returning  a  greater 
number  uf  members  than  its  numbers  entitle  it  to.  This  will  be 
appreciated  and  may  be  accurately  measured  by  an  examiuation  of 
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tlic  last  two  general  elections  for  England  and  Scotland.  Omitting 
Ireland  in  the  first  iustaiicc,  wlicre  the  existence  of  tbe  Home  RaJ« 
party  is  a  disturbing  clement,  making  it  very  difficult  to  form  a  fair 
comparison,  I  have  made  a  careful  estimate  of  the  voting  power  of  the 
two  parties  at  these  two  elections,  by  taking  the  actual  votes  in  each 
constituency  contested,  which  appear  best  to  represent  the  strength  of 
the  two  parties,  and  in  the  uncontestetl  places  taking  the  relative 
strength  of  the  two  parties  as  in  the  proportion  of  two  tn  one. 
Applying  the  same  method  to  both  elections,  I  find  the  following 
results : — 

In  1874  the  polling  strength  of  the  Conservative  party  for  Knglaml 
and  Scotland  was  978,000,  that  of  the  Liberal  party  was  y34,0(X)— a 
difference  of  only  lr(,OO0,  or  about  two  per  cent,  of  the  aggregate 
voters.  If  the  members  returned  had  been  in  the  same  proimrtion, 
the  numbers  would  have  been  about  270  Conservatives  to  260 
Liberals — a  majority  of  only  ten.  In  fact,  the  clectiotu  resulted 
in  the  return  of  312  Conservative  members  to  230  Liberals — a 
majority  of  82,  or  72  in  excess  of  what  should  have  been  their  majority 
in  proportion  to  the  votes  given. 

In  1880,  the  polling  strength  of  the  Consen-ative  party  was 
1,022,000,  while  that  of  the  Liberals  was  l,lyy,0(KJ — a  majority  of 
177,000,  or  about  7\  percent,  of  the  aggregate  votes.  This  majority 
on  the  proportional  system  would  have  given  290  Liberal  membcn, 
and  252  Tory  members^ — a  majority  of  38.  The  actual  reluru  was 
835  Liberals  and  208  Tory  members — a  majority  of  127,  or  89  iu 
excess  of  the  true  proportion.* 

Adding  to  these  figures  the  actual  results  of  the  Irish  elections,  it 
appears  that  the  election  of  1874  resulted  in  the  return  of  344TorT 
members,  216  Liberals,  and  53  Home  Rulers,  while  proportional  repre- 
sentation would  have  resulted  iu  the  return  of  313  Tories,  291  LiUtrah^^ 
and  38  Home  Rulers.t  In  the  actual  case  the  Tories  obtained  a  majorr^^H 
of  33  over  Liberals  aud  Home  Rulers  combined.  The  proimrtional 
system  would  have  resulted  in  the  Home  Rulers  holding  the  balanee 
of  the  two  parties,  and  in  combination  with  either,  being  stronger  than 
the  other. 

In  1880,  the  actual  result  was  346  Liberals,  235  Tories,  aud  6! 
Home  Rulers.    The  Liberals  obtained  a  majority  of  50  ovipr  Tories  and 
;Bnmo   Rulers   combined,      rroportional   representation   would    hare 
"resulted  in  the  return   of  315  Liberals,  287  Tories,  aud  41  Home 
Rulers.     The  proportional  system   would  again  have  resulted  in  tlw 
lome  Rulers  holding  the  balance  between  the  two  parties,  and  com- 
bined with  the  Tories  in  being  14  more  than  the  Liberals. 

*  Tb«tMat  Mtimatfl  I  b&ro  Wen  &1>1«  lo  maVo  of  tb"  >  •'. -^  -.t 

Ireland  id  1S74.  i«— CorMTMitm^.  4VI.0l.lU.  [jtx-ralfs  41, 0(- 
f  The  iBcmbcn  for  the  LttiicrsitiM  likve  b««a  omitbed  tu  ou  u><^r  o'Tii]i«rw->iL>. 
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e  figures  make  it  clear  that  while  the  minority  iu  both  cases 
obtained  a  verj  considerable  number  of  members,  these  were  not  iu 
|iropartion  to  the  actual  votes  at  the  poH.  Majority  votiug  in  fact 
accentuated  the  decision  of  the  country,  and  gave  in  each  case  a 
greater  number  of  members  to  the  majority  than  the  proportion 
due  to  its  voter*.  In  both  cases,  also,  it  made  the  majority 
independent  of  the  disturbing  clement  of  a  third  and  iudc[>cadeQt 
party,  the  Home  Rulers  from  Ireland.  ^Vere  these  results  to  be 
deplored  ?  Would  the  interests  of  the  country  have  been  better 
served  by  the  return  of  members  in  exact  proportion  to  the  relative 
strength  of  their  parties  at  the  poll?  Iu  bolK  cases  the  majocity  in 
the  House  of  Commons  would  iiavo  lieen  a  very  small  one,  and  would 
have  been  at  the  mercy  of  a  combination  of  the  Home  Rulers  witlu 
the  opposite  party,  and  iu  either  case  the  position  of  the  Crovcmmcnt 
irotild  have  been  precarious;  they  would  have  been  continually  subject 
to  the  danger  of  a  coalition,  or  to  the  smallest  defection  of  their  own 
firiends.  Apart  from  what  it  may  be  hoped  is  the  temporary  condi-: 
tion  of  the  Irish  Home  Rule  vote,  it  appears  to  me  to  be  a  subject  not 
for  regret,  but  the  reverse,  that  the  system  of  election  by  majorities 
results  in  giving  a  certain  strength  in  the  House  of  Comraona  to  the 
successful  party,  over  and  above  the  actual  proportion  of  its  numbers 
at  the  poll. 

The  House  of  Commons  is  not  merely  an  instrument  of  legisla- 
tion and  a  forum  of  discussion,  but  it  is  practically  the  govenung 
power  of  the  country ;  it  is  the  body  from  which  and  by  which  the 
executive  is  chosen;  the  Government  has  practically  of  late  years 
become  a  committee  of  men  chosen  from  the  Houm;,  and  daily  and 
hourly  dependent  on  it  for  its  existence.  If  the  two  parties  were  nearly 
evenly  balanced  iu  the  House  of  Commons,  it  would  be  almost 
impossible  for  a  Government  to  be  vigorous  and  strung.  It  would  be 
difticult  for  it  to  give  effect  to  any  policy.  It  would  be  liable  at  any 
moment  to  defeat  through  the  defection  of  some  few  of  its  least 
reliable  supporters.  Of  all  the  misfortunes  which  could  overtake  a 
country,  especially  with  democratic  institutions,  a  weak  cxecative, 
unable  to  develop  a  jiolicy,  domestic  or  foreign,  would  be  the 
worst,  and  this  equally  so  whichever  party  is  in  power.  When  a 
great  issue  is  before  the  country  at  a  general  election  on  which  the 
general  policy  of  the  executive  depends,  a  majority  of  even  one  of 
the  electors  must  ultimately  determine  the  questiou.  Ijb  it  not  then 
important  that  iu  the  Parliament  which  is  returned  there  should  be 
a  certain  force  and  stability  given  to  this  ultimate  majority  of 
carrying  out  the  will  of  the  country?  Under  the  proportional  system 
a  Parliament  would  be  returned,  in  which  the  two  parties  would  be 
almost  equally  balanced.  The  victors  at  the  election  wonld  be 
])Owcrlciis ;  and  the   result  would  be   a  weak   executivei  dcpeudcut 
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upon  a  small  majority,  which  might  be  converted  into  a  minority 
at  any  moment  by  the  action  of  a  few  wavcrers.  It  may  be 
questioned  whether  the  coimtitutiou  Mould  long  stand  aucb  a  condi- 
tion, and  whether  it  would  not  be  fonnd  necessary  to  borrow  from 
the  United  States  the  principle  of  electing  the  executive  for  a  term 
of  years  by  a  direct  vote  uf  the  constituencies,  and  by  making  it  to  a 
great  extent  independent  of  the  Legislature. 

I  might  enforce  this  part  of  the  argument  by  showing  that 
under  the  system  of  party  government  and  party  elections,  the 
opinion  of  the  country  is  scarcely  exhibited  in  its  full  force  br  the 
votes  given  on  either  side  at  a  general  election.  The  tics  of  party  arc 
very  strong.  Very  few  men  having  once  joined  a  political  party  care 
to  change  sides,  even  when  dissatisBcd  with  the  policy  of  their  party. 
The  defections  are  more  in  the  direction  of  abstentions ;  or  tlie  balance 
is  changed  by  new  voters  taking  their  side  iu  greater  numbers  for 
one  of  the  parties.  There  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt  that  in  1874 
there  was  a  decided  reaction  throughout  the  country  against  the 
Liberal  party  and  in  favour  of  a  change  of  Government,  far  more  than 
was  indicated  by  the  very  small  majority  of  voters  at  the  poll  j  and 
similarly,  iu  1880,  the  reaction  against  Lord  Bcaconsfield's  policy 
waa  not  to  be  measured  by  tlie  majority  of  Liberal  voters.  The 
minority  also,  as  a  rule,  appears  at  the  poll  in  greater  numbers  com- 
paratively than  its  real  position  entitles  it  to  ;  iu  its  efforts  to  con- 
vert itself  into  a  majority  it  often  makes  alliances  with  small  sections, 
by  concessions  and  promises,  which  the  party  secure  in  its  position 
is  unwilling  to  make,  and  thus  its  numbers  are  swelled  unduly. 

Again,  it  should  be  recollected  that  the  two  parties  are  not  separated 
by  a  well-defined  line,  they  overlap  one  another  to  a  lai^  extent, 
and  each  of  them  has  a  great  range  of  opinion  between  its  two  ex- 
tremes. At  this  moment  there  is  probably  a  greater  distance  between 
the  county  members  of  the  older  type  at  one  extreme  of  the  Conacm- 
tivc  party,  and  the  Tory  democrats  representing  or  desiring  to  repre- 
sent great  constituencies,  than  between  Whig  county  members  and 
the  most  extreme  Radicals.  In  the  couflict  for  power  both  parties 
endeavour  to  extend  themselves  in  the  direction  of  their  opponeiitt, 
BO  as  to  embrace  as  wide  a  number  of  adherents  as  is  compatible 
with  their  cohesion  as  a  party ;  the  minority  makes,  as  a  rule,  greater 
efforts  in  this  direction  than  the  niajurity,  and  hence  there  is  always 
a  tendency  towards  equality  between  the  parties.  It  follows  also  that 
neither  party  is  likely  to  be  so  predominant  as  to  be  able  to  tyranuixo 
over  the  other,  aud  any  attempt  to  do  so  would  cause  a  defection  of 
its  supporters  at  the  point  nearest  to  the  opposite  party,  for  the  benefit 
of  tbe  other  side.  The  real  security  against  such  tyranny  is  the  far 
of  the  majority  that  it  will  lose  its  supporters  in  aud  out  of  the  House 
of  Commons  on  the  flank  nearest  to  its  opponents'  Hue. 
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The  ftpplication  of  the  principle  to  Ireland  has  been  advocated  more 
plausibly  than  elsewhere,  and  much  of  the  prcscut  movemcut  towards 
it  arises  from  the  fear  of  the  cxtcusiou  of  the  franchise  there,  and  from 
the  belief  that  it  will  result  in  the  all  hut  total  exclusion  of  the 
loyal  party  from  a  share  in  the  representation.  When,  however, 
carefully  examined,  the  caao  of  Ireland,  even  under  the  extended 
franchise,  though  sufficiently  serious,  will  probably  not  be  worse 
than  it  would  be  after  another  election  under  the  present  franchise, 
nor  vould  a  remedy  be  found  for  what  is  feared  in  the  direc- 
tion proposed.  It  is  generally  stated  that  the  loyal  minority  is 
spread  over  Ireland  in  such  a  manner  that  it  will  be  quite  unable, 
under  the  ordinary  method  of  majority  voting,  to  combiuo  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  a  share  in  the  representation.  It  can  easily  be 
shown  that  this  is  not  the  case.  Let  us  assume  matters  at  their 
worst.  Let  ua  suppose  that  the  loyal  party  in  Ireland  is  limited  to 
the  Protestants  and  to  a  very  small  number  of  the  upper  classes  of  the 
Catholics,  and  that  all  others  will  support  Mr.  Parnell  in  the 
elections  under  an  extended  franchise ;  a  conclusion  which  recent 
elections  appear  to  justify. 

The  Catholics  of  Ireland  number  3,900,000,  or  slightly  more  than 
three-Fourths  of  a  total  population  of  5,174,000;  the  residue  consists 
of  Protestants  of  various  denominations.  The  Protestants,  however, 
are  mainly  conceutrated  in  Ulster,  where  they  form  52  per  cent,  of 
the  population.  Ulster  itself  contains  one-third  of  the  population  of 
Ireland.  In  three  of  its  counties — Cavan,  Monaghan,  and  Donegal 
— the  Catholics  are  respectively  80,  73,  and  76  per  cent,  of  the 
population.  It  is  probable,  then,  that  with  household  suffrage  these 
three  counties  will  declare  themselves  for  the  extreme  party.  Deduct- 
ing these,  there  remain  1,386,000  inhabitants,  or  25  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  population  of  Ireland,  in  the  five  remaining  counties  of  Ubter, 
where  the  Protestants  are  cither  in  a  large  majority,  or  arc  so  nearly 
equal  to  the  Catholic  population  that  it  is  certain,  embracing  as 
they  do  all  the  wealth  and  influence  of  the  district,  they  will  hold 
their  own  and  carry  the  elections.     If,  then,  the  reprcscutntivcs  were 

^fairly  distributed  over  Ireland  in  proportion  to  the  population  of  its 
different  provinces,  it  is  certain  that  the  Protestants  would  secure 
twenty-five  seats  out  of  100,  excluding  the  University  members,  or 
exactly  the  number  which  their  proportion  over  the  whole  of  Ireland 

entitles  them  to. 

hot  US  now  consider  what  would  he  the  effect  of  applying  tlic 
minority  or  proportional  principle  to  Ireland.  This  principle  may 
bo  applied  cither  by  dividing  Ireland  into  electoral  district*,  returning 
three  members  each,  with  the  minority  or  cumulative  vote,  or  by 
lopting  some   scltemc  such    as   Mr.   Hare's   plan    of  proportional 

^representation,  to  much  larger  districts  such  as  its  provinces.     The 
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first  of  these  would  be  eminently  unfavourable  in  its  working  to  the 
loyal  parly,  for  on  the  asMuniptiou  that  tlie  Catholics  will  gi«e  a 
nearly  solid  vote  for  "Mr.  Pamoir»  randidatcs,  this  party  will,  in  spite 
of  the  minority  vote/be  able  to  eecore  all  three  scats  iu  the  ctectonU 
districts  of  Munater,  Connaught  and  Leinster  (exclusive,  perhaps,  of 
Dublin  and  Dublin  County),  where  the  Catholics  are  94,  05,  and  90 
per  cent,  of  the  population.  Orders  would  go  forth  from  a  central 
organisation  to  different  parishes  to  vote  for  the  candidates  so  aa 
to  defeat  tlic  minority  scheme,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  pricsta  this 
could  easily  1>e  accomplished. 

The  Catholics  would  also  secure  the  third  scat  in  all  the  five  P 
tcstant  counties  of  Ulster.    Tlic  Protestants  would  in  this  view  fail 
secure  the  minority  seats  in  the  south  and  west,  and  they  would  low, 
eight  out  of  the  twenty-five  scats  to  which  the  Protestant  counties  of 
Ulster  would  be  entitled.      The  result,  therefore,  would  be  far  more 
unfavourable  to  them  than  it  will  be  under  the  present  system  of 
voting.    If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  proportional  system  of  reproscnts- 
tiou  be  adopted  on  some  wider  scale,  by  grouping  its  coixstilucDcic^^ 
together  by  provinces,  with  the  cumulative  vote,  the  ProtcetasitB  a^^| 
loyal  party  could  not  secure  more  than  its  true  proportion  of  the      ' 
whole  population — namely,  23"5  per  cent.,  or  less  than  one-fourth, 
and  the  Home  Bulers,  with  the  aid  of  tlie    Ulster  CatbaUca,  wonld 
secure  the  remainder.     In  other  words,  the  position  would  be  od 
better  than  under  the  system  of  majority  voting. 

It  appp.ars  then  that,  looking  from  the  point  of  view  of  those  who 
fear  the  results  of  the  extension  of  the  sufirage  In  Ireland,  ihciB 
is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  the  party  of  order  in  adopting 
proportional  representation  by  either  of  the  methods  sup'gested  to 
us.  At  worst  the  loyal  party  in  Ireland  may  be  certain  of  securing 
twenty-five  out  of  100  members.  They  are  fortunately  so  distributal 
as  to  be  able  to  moke  the  best  use  of  their  members  for  electioneering 
purposes.  It  is  all  but  certain  that  even  under  the  existing  inf&age 
nnd  witli  the  present  distribution  of  members,  the  Nationalist <<  in 
Ireland  will  secure  seventy-five  seats  at  the  next  election. 

I  hare  thus  far  argned  the  question  on  the  assumption  that  i^|l 
affects  only  the   relatione  of  the  two  principal  parties  in  politics^' 
Proportioual  representation  in  its  vider  sense,  acoordiag  to  the  ricwa 
of  its  expounders,  is  not  intended  merely  to  give  results  more  in 
accordance  with  what  the  poll  shows  to  be  the  act\ud  prnportion  uC 
Toters  of  these  two  parties,  but,  in  the  words  already  quoted  of  Mr. 
J.  S.  Mill,  to  "  enable  any  body  of  persons  united  by  tics  of  in 
or  opinion,**  to  combine  together  for  obtaining  a  share  in  the  rv 
scutation  equal  to  their  real  strength  In  the  countij.     It  is  obrtoos 
itliat  this  object  must  wholly   fail  in  the   case  of    three- nicmbercd 
eonstituennica  with  the  minority  or  cnmolatiTe  rote,  and  can  only  be 
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attained,  wbcrc  there  arc  very  lai^e  districts  returning  numerous 
members  with  tho  cnmulatire  vote,  corrected  or  amplified  by  some 
auch  scheme  as  that  of  Mr.  llare.  llic  greater  the  districts,  the 
better  chaucc  there  is   of  minorities  being  able  to  combine  in  the 

t  manner  desired,  and  the  logical  aud  moat  perfect  development  of  the 
principle  would  be  to  treat  the  whole  country  as  one  couslitucncy, 
with  the  cumulative  vote,  so  that  no  minority,  no  groups  of  persons, 
however  thinly  spread  over  the  country,  or  however  separated  in 
distance  should  be  unable  to  combine  together.  A  principle  of  this 
kind  must  be  argued  on  the  supposition  that  it  is  universally  applied 
in  its  highest  form  of  development.  Let  ns  consider  whether,  if 
carried  out,  it  could  result  in  benefit. 

The  system  appears  to  consecrate  the  principle  of  sectarianism  as 
opposed  to  nationalism.  It  invites  people  to  combine  together  in  groups 
for  the  purposes  not  of  the  public  interest,  but  their  owu  private  in- 
terests, or  thrir  own  special  views.  As  religious  differencoji  arc  among 
the  principal  motives  of  combination  it  is  probable,  nay,  almost  certain, 
that  all  the  religious  sects  would  specially  endeavour  to  return  as  many 
members  as  possible.  The  Irish  Roman  Catholics  living  in  England 
would  certainly  so  combine  to  rotuni  members,  and  would  send  a 
^■|£)rmidablc  contingent  to  join  the  extreme  party  from  Ireland.  Other 
^Keeets  would  follow  their  example.  Many  special  industries,  sections 
or  interests  would  do  the  same.  It  ia  difficult  to  see  where  there 
could  be  found  those  who  would  combine  only  for  national  interests. 
If  there  wore  such  a  party  sufficiently  powerful  in  its  numbers  to 
obtain  a  majority  of  voters,  the  diflicalties  of  organization,  as  is 
shown  by  the  example  of  the  School  Board  elections,  would  prevent 
it  securing  a  representation  in  proportion  to  its  numbers,  and  all  the 
cliques  and  sections  wonld  be  represented  in  excess  of  their  real 
ngth.  The  evils  already  indicated,  resulting  from  the  attempt 
to  reprcseat  the  minority  of  the  two  great  parties,  would  be  intensified 
if  the  attempt  be  extended  to  all  minorities.  The  House  of  Commons 
would  become  a  collection  of  men  representing  cliques  and  petty 
interests,  and  without  any  common  views  as  to  the  general  policy  of 
the  country.  The  same  arguments  apply,  in  a  less  degree  only, 
when  the  principle  is  applied,  not  to  the  whole  countrj',  but  to  large 
oonstitucncics  or  districts  rctumieg  six  or  ten  or  more  members. 

It  will  be  admitted  that  under  the  present  system  many  of  those 
cliques,  sections  and  interests  spread  over  the  country,  or  in  large 
|^_  districts  are  unable  to  secure  a  special  representation,  though  they 
^^pare  of\cn  represented  indirectly  by  members  who  have  obtained 
election  for  other  reasons  than  that  they  represent  an  interest. 
Does  it  fallow  that  an  interest  is  without  influence  because  it  fails  to 
secure  special  representation?  It  is  matter  of  common  ex^icrience 
that  any  interest  or  section  has  influence  on  an  election  in  proportion 
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to  its  real  strength,  and  the  party  which  pats  itself  into  an  attitudo 
of  hostility  to  any  such  section  is  certain  to  feel  it  in  the  contest 
Thus  the  Catholic  party  in  England,  thongh  it  is  unable  to  secure  % 
special  representation,  has  very  great  influence  in  the  elections,  and 
any  attempt  to  deal  in  a  hostile  spirit  with  it  wunld  be  rescntctt  and 
would  have  a  marked  result  at  the  elections.  Party  action,  indeed, 
lends  itself  to  the  protection  of  small  Diinorities  and  of  »pectal 
interests  even  to  a  greater  degree  than  is  always  consistent  with  the 
public  welfare.  When  the  Goveniment  of  the  day  proposes  to 
legislate  adversely  to  a  special  interest,  it  happens  only  too  often  that 
the  cause  of  this  interest  is  taken  up  by  the  Opposition,  without 
regard  to  the  merits  of  the  case,  and  a  very  small  defection  from  the 
Government  ranks  is  sutficient  to  make  legislation  difheult  or  imiK>s- 
sible,  or  to  secure  terms  for  the  interest  concerned. 

Let  us  assume  that  in  spite  of  the«e  argtimcnts  it  lie  desirable  to 
adopt  proportional  rcpresentaiiou.  What  form  of  it  is  possible  other 
than  what  has  already  been  tried  and  condenined  ?  Two  principsl 
system*  have  been  suggested  ;  the  one  a  modification  of  the  t  href - 
mcmbcred  constituencies,  by  the  adoption  of  the  cumulative  vote,  'iht^ 
would  represent  the  principal  minority,  but  not  smaller  tniuoritlcs. 
It  would  fail  then  to  satisfy  the  views  of  the  philosophers.  It  wooM 
be  easy  to  show  that  iu  practice  it  would  he  open  to  all  the  ditEcul- 
ties  and  objections  felt  under  the  system  now  in  force.  With  the 
cumulative  vote  the  ordinary  contest  in  three-uicmbered  constitu- 
encies of  two  members  of  each  party  would  become  as  complex,  as 
■  where  under  the  present  system  of  minority  voting,  one  of  the  parties 
endeavours  to  secure  three  scats. 

The  other  and  wider  scheme  of  proportional  representation  is  that 
of  applying  to  districts  returning  not  three  but  several  memben. 
the  cumulative  system  of  voting.  It  is  proposed  by  Mr.  Wcstlake  and 
Sir  John  Jjuhbock  to  correct  the  admitted  defects  of  this  system,  by 
adding  to  it  au  elaborate  scheme  for  providing  against  the  wastefol 
accumulation  of  votes  on  the  more  popular  candidates.  By  the 
plan  of  Sir  John  Lubbock,  which  differs  in  some  important  rcspecu 
from  Mr.  Westlake's,  voters  would  be  able  to  indicate  the  order 
of  their  preference  for  the  various  eandidatcSj  and  af\er  a  quota 
of  votes,  suflicieut  to  secure  his  return,  has  been  counted  fur 
the  candidate  highest  in  the  poll,  the  votea  of  the  remaining 
voting  papers,  on  which  he  stands  first,  arc  to  he  counted  f»irj 
the  second  candidate  named  in  them,  and  so  on  for  the  thii 
and  other  candidates.  It  is  asserted  as  a  great  merit  of  tliis  sjstcm. 
that  the  necessity  for  the  iutcrfercuce  or  dictation  of  a  partyj 
caucus  would  be  obviated.  It  would  he  easy  to  show  that  thiikl 
would  be  very  far  from  the  case,  and  that  the  scheme  has  vtry  grave 
defects. 
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In  tlie  case  pnt  by  Sir  Jolin  Lubbock^  in  iUustratioD  of  his  pUa, 
of  a  constituency  returuing  six  members  vith  72,000  voten,  where 
there  is  a  contest  between  four  Ijiberals  and  three  Conservatives,  it 
appears  in  the  first  place  to  have  escaped  hia  noticCj  that  unless  the 
party  iu  a  majority  exceeds  the  minorityj  in  a  proportion  of  more 
than  four  to  three,  it  cannot  secure  a  majority  of  members,  where 
boUi  parties  make  the  best  use  of  their  numbers,  and  three  members 
of  each  party  would  be  returned  in  spite  of  the  one  having  a  majo- 
rity of  10,000.  Secondly,  it  would  he  a  mere  chance  which  of  the 
candidates  other  than  the  one  whose  quota  is  first  filled,  would  be  the 
unsuccessfal  one  on  either  side,  for  there  is  no  provision  for  taking 
ioto  account  the  order  of  preference  on  the  papers  used  in  making  up 
the  quota  of  the  first  or  other  candidates  on  the  list,  and  the  result 
might  be  very  materially  afiectcd  if  the  order  of  preference  on  these 
earlier  and  more  numerous  papers,  were  taken  into  account. 
Thirdly,  the  plan  would  very  unduly  favour  independent  candidates, 
representing  small  sections  of  a  constituency,  and  the  larger  aectiona 
could  only  defeat  tins  and  secure  their  due  share  of  members  by  the 
most  rigid  party  organization,  and  probably  by  abandoning  the 
method  in  practice.*  Ijostly,  in  its  practical  application  the  plan 
would  immensely  favour  the  first  and  earlier  candidates  of  the  party 
on  the  polling  paiiers,  for  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  a  large 
proportion  of  voters  would  number  the  caudidatea  in  the  order  in 
which  they  staud  on  the  voting  papers. 

Thc&e  are  only  a  few  of  the  many  objections  and  dt6Seultics 
arising  from  this  ingenious  puzzle  which  it  is  sought  to  substitute 
for  the  simple  system  of  majority  voting.  Fully  to  explain  them 
would  require  many  more  pages,  and  would  unduly  tas  the  mathema- 
tical faculties  of  most  readers.  Generally,  it  may  be  said  of  this 
and  its  kindred  schemes,  that  they  would  of  necessity  more  than  ever 
compel  a  resort  to  the  most  rigid  party  organization,  for  success  would 
most  certainly  rest  with  that  party  which  most  completely  surrenders 


*  8unpo«e  ia  a  conatiUcncy  returninj?  uvan  laflinbers.  72,000  el«cton  vote,  and  Hut 
two  iniji>j»eni1erit  ciitii]i<l.it(s,  n-[>ri^t(.-Titiiig  nix-i-iat  MM:tioris,  obtain  each  7,200  vutos,  or 
ouc-tcntli  of  the  total  [inmber  of  voUrn,  and  30  per  cent.  Icsa  than  tho  required  quota, 
and  flu[)p09e  tint  tlio  rcmnitiiDg  vot«n  are  dividod  between  the  main  partica  of  tlie 
conitituency.  Liberaln  .•uiil  Tories,  in  t)ie  prnportiou  of  .^000  to  '24,000,  and  that  they 
•tart  rarpcctivcly  four  and  tlm-'v  catidi'latt:s.  Thv  voters  of  tlicBu  two  joutitt,  if  voting 
on  tJie  jtlan  of  Sir  John  Lubbock,  could,  at  the  vcr}-  beet,  rt-tnrn  only  three  and  Itto 
caadidatM  rf,.]ir-ctivi'ly,  M-itli  the  iiiitiircil  tjUotA  of  O.tJOl .  The  fourth  Liberal  candidate 
and  tho  thin!  Tory  c.indidatc  would  be  rejected  with  alwat  9,000  voice  «ach,  and  tho 
two  iodepcbiJcuL  cJUulalutrK  wouM  Im  retumeil  each  with  7,200  votes.  It  would  result 
that  one-sixth  of  the  oonatitoency  wonliJ  r«tnm  two  niein)>pr«,  and  fivc-Mxth*  would 
return  only  live  m«nib«rB  ;  tho  independent  rota,  tbereforo,  wonld  hnvo  nearly  douMe 
their  [tni|<fr  weight.  To  tU-k-at  tliia.  buth  Libcrola  and  ToHea  would  6nd  that  the  only 
course  would  be  to  abandon  \'olant,-irily  8ir  John  Lnblwck's  plan  of  voting,  and  by  atriot 
or^nizatioo  to  diviije  Uicir  votvs  uquolly  bt'tveeu  thair  foor  and  three  caodidstea.  By 
doing  this,  the  ;4:t.000  i  Jbeml  vot«n  would  return  four  mcmbcnt,  uaoh  witli  8,250  vote*, 
and  tho  24,000  Toriea  would  rotnrn  three  memborv,  each  with  8,000  votes,  and  the  two 
iodependent  UMmberB,  each  with  T,'XO,  wonld  be  rejected. 
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itacir  to  partr  discipline ;  tliat  they  would  unduly  farour  the 
minority  in  any  ordinary  contest  between  candidates  of  the  two 
parties,  aud  would  ^vc  a  still  greater  advantage  to  small  minorities 
or  sections^  who  should  restrict  their  votes  to  special  candidates;  aud 
that  to  the  same  extent  they  would  make  it  diffictUt  to  the  majority 
to  return  its  caudidatea. 

Assuming,  howererj  that  one  of  these  plans  could  be  made  intel- 
ligible to  the  ordiuary  voter,  and  to  be  possible  of  application,  is  it 
■conceivable  that  it  could  be  adopted  generally  ?  It  has  been  ai 
that  it  should  be  a[TpUcd  to  great  constituencies,  such  as  Liverpool! 
Birmingham,  or  to  the  whole  of  London,  or  to  the  separate  provinces 
of  Ireland ;  bnt  why  not  then  to  Scotland,  where  the  Liberals  return 
a  very  large  proportion  of  the  members?  or  to  groups  of  Eugllah 
counties, 'Where  the  Conservatives  have  an  equally  assured  predomi- 
nance? or  why  not  to  the  whole  country?  for  if  the  principle  of 
representation  of  minorities  is  good  it  ia  one  which  should  be  univer- 
sally applied.  The  attempt  to  do  this  would  certainly  fail,  for  it  would 
range  against  it  all  the  traditions  of  existing  conatitucucics.  ^^'hy» 
then,  should  it  be  applied  to  the  Metropolis  or  to  other  great  towns? 
Of  all  parts  of  the  couutry,  Loudon  is  that  where  there  is  great 
^•aricty  of  representation,  where  both  parties  hare  a  share  in  it  aeail 
equal  to  their  real  strength,  and  where  the  existing  system,  which 
practically  that  of  electoral  districts  returning  twu  members  each, 
produces  a  result  eminently  satisfactory  as  regards  the  quality,  rarict 
and  moderation  of  its  members.  Indeed,  the  atrongcst  possible  ai^* 
ment  may  be  derived  from  London,  that  by  breaking  up  lai^e  ounsti- 
tuencies  into  districts  returning  one  or  two  members  each,  variety 
representation  will  be  sutlieiently  arrived  at,  and  the  minority  of 
whole  fairly  represented,  without  any  arti6cial  attempt  to  secure  it, 
while  simplicity  of  elcctiou  is  retained,  and  the  important  principle 
responsibility  of  members  to  the  whole  of  their  eoustiiucuia  and  n( 
to  ft  section  is  maintained  iutact. 

Lastly,  it  is  B:iid  that  minorities  in  districts  where  they  have  loi 
been  unable  to  secure  a  member  are  disconraged  and  feel  aa  lliough 
out  in  the  cold  ;  aud  that  it  is  no  satisfaction  to  them  that  their  party  is 
elsewhere  in  a  majority.  What,  however,  members  of  a  party  mainl 
desire  is  to  contribute  to  the  general  result  of  the  contest  througl 
the  country,  and  not  so  much  to  hare  special  representation  of  their 
own.  So  long  as  they  are  in  a  minority  in  their  own  district,  they  do 
not  contribute  to  the  general  result,  and  the  only  way  iu  wliich  they 
can  do  so  is  to  convert  themselves  as  soon  as  possible  into  a  majority. 
For  this  reason,  then,  the  minority  values  very  little  the  right  of  b 
represented  by  a  minority  member.  Nor  does  experience  show 
the  system  is  accessary  for  the  purpose  of  providing  seats  for  men  of 
eminence.     The  men  of  proved  experience  and  capacity  in  politics 
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who  cannot   find   scats  under  the  present  system  are  very  few  iu 
number. 

In  conclusion,  then,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  alleged  defects  and 
dangers  of  the  system  of  representation  by  majorities  do  not  exist,  or 
exist  only  iu  the  imaginatiou  of  a  certain  school  of  philosophers  and  of 
timid  politicians.  It  is  not  the  fact  that  majorities  of  members  are 
returned  in  so  great  a  proportion  above  the  number  of  their  aggregate 
voters^  as  to  maliC  tbcm  unduly  domloant  and  dangerous ;  it  is  not  the 
fact  tliat  the  principal  minority  is  in  danger  of  being  trampled  upon  or 
extin^ishedj  or  of  failing  to  make  its  views  heard  in  the  council  of 
the  nation ;  it  is,  however,  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  members  ia 
^^m  Bomcvrhat  larger,  as  a  rule,  than  the  actual  number  of  the  voters  at 
^^  elections  appears  to  justify,  and  this  gives  to  it  the  power,  and  no 
I  more  than  sufficient  power  and  opportuuity,  to  develop  its  policy 
I  and  to  carry  out  the  ascertained  will  of  the  nation  ;  it  makes  the 
I  executive  independent  of  the  shifting  views  of  a  few  waverers  and 
I  gives  a  stability  to  the  Government  of  the  couutry,  and  is  thcrclbre 
I        au  advantage  rather  than  the  reverse. 

^H  On  the  other  hand,  proportional  representation  would  result  in 
^^P>  vcttkening  the  position  of  the  executive,  in  making  it  more  difTicuU, 
(f  not  impossible,  to  the  nation  to  carry  out  its  will;  it  wonid  in  practice, 
even  in  its  more  complete  methods,  giveundne  weight  and  prominence 
to  groups  and  cliques  of  opinion  not  yet  ripe  for  dealing  with  in  Parlia- 
ment ;  it  would  result  in  the  return  of  members  specially  represeuttng 
in  greater  proportions  than  now  crotchets  and  immature  opinions,  and 
the  interests  of  classes  without  reference  to  national  questions ;  it 
vould  therefore  inculcate  among  electors  the  moral  that  the  interests 
of  classes  are  to  be  preferred  to  those  of  the  nation  ;  it  vould  further 
complicate  all  the  machinery  of  elections,  and  would  most  probably 
result  in  compelling  a  resort  to  the  most  rigid  and  exacting  rule  of 
party  organization,  with  the  object  of  defeating  the  artificial  precau- 
tions against  majorities,  and  as  the  ouly  means  of  carrying  out  the 
decisions  of  the  country.  Least  of  all  could  sucb  schemes  be 
■  relied  on  for  defeating  the  objects  of  Democracy.  Democracy 
would  certainly  iu  the  end  discover  the  means  of  using  them  for  its 
own  purposes,  and  by  a  rigid  system  of  party  discipline  woiUd  carry 
its  measures,  in  spite  of  the  precautions  thus  feebly  directed  against  it. 

G.  SoAiv  Lefxtrb. 
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ALL  the  more  prominent  of  the  American  journals  bavc  discusfcd 
the  various  international  and  scK;ial  questions  suggested  hy  the 
finding  of  dynamite  at  the  railway  stations  of  Charing^  Cross,  Padding- 
ton,  and  Ludgate  Ilill.  It  is  a  matter  of  universal  regret  that  t^ 
Explosive  Substances  Act  of  April,  lS*i3,  has  not  completely  fulfilled 
tlu:  purpose  for  which  it  was  designed.  While  in  America  the  di»- 
cussions  have  revealed  not  a  little  confusion  of  reasoning,  it  is  erideat 
that  popular  opinion  has  steadily  gravitated  to  the  support  of  t«o 
more  or  less  clearly  defined  expressions  of  national  sentiment.  In  the 
first  place,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  America  will  heartily 
join  with  England  in  any  common  action  that  may  promise  to  wt 
both  juat  and  efficient.  In  tlic  second  place,  the  difficultipR  in  ihe 
■way  of  eliicient  action  appear  to  be'  very  considerable,  if  not  uljsolntely 
insurmountable.  Let  us  examine  as  briclly  as  may  be  practicabk 
the  grounds  on  which  these  two  propositions  seem  to  rest.  Such  fta 
examination  will  involve  a  commingling  of  what  may  be  ca11e<l  theo- 
retical and  historical  methods  of  discuution. 

80  far  as  one  is  able  to  judge,  there  is  in  the  United  States  but  one 
opinion  as  to  the  motives  at  the  bottom  of  the  plots.  Tlic  purpose  of 
the  conspirators  appears  to  have  been  simply  to  make  an  imprenioo 
on  the  Knglish  Government  that  there  can  be  neither  peace  nor  safety 
for  any  class  of  people  in  England  till  the  Irish  question  is  settled  ui 
a  manner  acceptable  to  the  party  in  whose  behalf  the  con^piratora  are 
acting.  For  the  purpose  of  producinj'  this  impression,  tlio  eonspirti- 
tors  arc  willing  not  only  to  destroy  any  amount  of  property,  but  even 
to  put  to  death,  by  an  instantaneous  and  indiscriminate  slaughter,  a 
vast  number  of  innocent  people. 

Before  such  a  method  of  recommending  political  opinion  a  comi 
humanity  must  everywhere  staud  aghast  with  horror.     Uuc  there 
reasons  why  Americans  should  be  especially  emphatic  in  their  cou- 
ilemnatinu  of  such  methods.     If  there  is  any  one  idea  more  1  Iv; 

dominant  in  the  philosophy  of  the  American  system  of  g<- - 
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than  any  other,  it  is  that  an  evident  minority  shall  not  be  allowed  to 
impose  b}*  violence  its  political  doctrines  and  raethodi;  upon  an  evident 
majority.  When,  therefore,  we  see  a  contemptible  faction  trj'ing  to 
intimidate  a  Goveniment  into  the  adoption  of  political  projects  by 
means  of  a  general  system  of  murder  and  arson,  we  of  all  people 
ought  to  be  among  the  most  ready  to  join  in  the  adoption  of  such 
measures  as  may  promise  the  most  efTectual  remedy  of  the  evil. 

Nor  can  it  be  held  that  in  this  matter  Americana  in  practice  bare 
confined  themselves  to  mere  sentiment,  or  have  fallen  short  of  what 
their  {wlitical  philosophy  would  seem  to  demand.  It  ha»  traditionally 
been  a  part  of  their  national  policy  to  act  upon  the  farewell  advice  of 
Washington,  not  only  in  abstaining-  from  all  foreign  complications, 
but  also  in  removing  all  just  causes  of  foreign  grievance.  It  was  in 
this  spirit  that  the  very  next  year  after  the  formation  of  the  Govern- 
ment, a  stringent  statute  in  behalf  of  neutrality  was  passed.  'Ihis 
statute  WBB  the  basis  of  the  *'  Neutrality  Act  of  ISIS,"  under  wliich 
the  GoTcmmcnt  has  been  able  to  arrest  and  to  punish  all  those  against 
whom  there  has  l>cen  evidence  of  beginning  or  setting  on  foot  any 
military  expedition  or  enterprise  against  any  foreign  Gnvernment  or 
people  with  which  America  is  at  peace.  In  view  of  ihe  Btritigcnt  and 
comprehensive  provisions  of  this  law,  it  can  hardly  be  maintained  that 
Americans  have  been  reluctant  to  prevent  the  use  of  their  territory 
for  the  organization  of  plots  agamst  foreign  Powers.  For  equally 
obvious  reasons,  moreover,  it  would  be  incorrect  to  assume  that  there 
has  been  any  lack  of  proper  abhorrence  of  the  recent  dynamite  plots. 
It  is  indeed  true  that  there  has  been  no  very  great  outburst  of  violent 
indignation.  But  it  is  not  easy  to  discover  any  good  reason  why 
there  should  be  ;  and  tliere  are  certainly  seme  very  good  reasons  why 
there  should  not  be.  It  is  manifest  that  if  the  tumult  is  so  great  as 
to  create  the  general  impression  that  the  difhculty  is  incurable  esecpt 
in  the  manner  demanded  by  the  conspirators,  the  main  object  of  the 
conspirators  will  have  been  secured.  The  evil  is  one  that  is  not  to  be 
reached  and  remedied  by  popular  agitation,  but,  if  at  nil,  by  executive 
circumspection  aud  action.  If  there  are  laws  adequate  to  the  remov- 
ing of  the  danger,  those  laws  simply  need  to  be  enforced ;  if,  on  the 
contrary,  there  are  no  adequate  laws,  the  fact  should  be  calmly  pointed 
out,  and  adequate  laws  should  be  framed.  In  either  case  no  great 
excitement  can  be  of  any  service,  simply  for  the  reason  that  public 
opinion  in  America  is  already  in  a  comUtiou'to  welcome  any  actiou 
that  may  be  tthown  to  he  practicable  and  desirable. 

It  is,  however,  worthy  of  note  that  the  earnestness  of  public  opinion 
on  this  quustiuu  is  not  adequately  indicated  by  what  may  seem  to  be 
the  small  amount  of  popular  excitement.  For  this  apparent  apathy 
there  is  just  now  an  especial  reason.  At  all  times,  but  more  especially 
at  the  present  time,  the  party  newspapers  are  anxious  not  to  alienate 
the  Iriish  vote.  That  vote  on  the  eve  of  a  Prcbidential  election  i» 
thought  to  \ie  of  considerable  importance.  It  is  not  singular,  there- 
fore, that  considerations  of  prudence  should  lead  to  some  moderation 
in  the  expression  of  views.  On  the  other  hand,  those  papers  whoso 
especial  business  it  is  to  create  opinion  on  behalf  of  the  Irish  cause, 
have  seized  u{Km  the  event  as  a  sure  indication  that  there  is  but  one 
solution  of  the  question  involved.    This,  however,  may  aafely  be  con- 
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Igctl  priuciplcs  of  International  Law,  or  in  tlic  provisions  of  tlici 
!atics  between  England  and  the  United  States,  or  in  the  municipal 
Lvs  regulating  the  posR«tsiou  ond  transportation  of  explosive  sab- 
Let  us  look  brieBy  at  each  in  turn. 
'vupjMsi:  for  a  moment  that  a  person  accused  of  blowing  np 
one  01  the  railway  BLations  is  a  British  subject,  who.  after  comniit- 
ing  his  crime,  has  taken  refiijje  in  the  United  States.  The  prools 
ni^ainst  him  ore  sutlicient  to  justify  his  arrest  aud  commitment  for  trial. 
Do  the  usages  of  Intcruational  Law  justify  his  detention  for  cxtradi- 
tion?  The  answer  is  that,  though  there  is  not  unauimity,  there  is 
certainly  a  preponderance  of  authority  in  favour  of  a  denial  of  such  au 
obhgatiuu.  The  Government  of  the  United  States,  in  common  with  tho 
GoTemuicut  of  England,  faaa  invariably  hold  that,  independent  of 
special  compact,  no  State  is  bound  to  deliver  up  fugitives  from  justice 
"Iqn  the  demand  of  a  foreign  Power.  In  IS53  Lord  Palraerston  clearly 
[expounded  the  doctrine  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Ue  was  aaked 
Whether  a  demand  for  the  expulsion  of  foreipi  refugees  had  been  made. 
[o  not  only  declared  that  no  demand  had  been  made,  but  he  also 
)()k  paius  to  say  that,  if  any  demand  should  be  made,  it  would  meet 
rith  a  Grm  aud  decided  refusal.  Uia  reasons  were  expressed  iu  the 
'declaration  that  "the  British  Goverumcut  has  never  undertaken  to 
provide  for  the  internal  security  of  other  countries.*'  This  answer,  so 
bluntly  git'en,  was  doubtless  the  correct  one.  In  1SI9  a  similar  reason, 
preseutcd  by  the  Enjflish  Ooverumcnt,  had  obliged  the  Kmjicrora  of 
Kusaia  aud  Austria  to  withdraw  a  demand  for  extratlition  from  the 
Goverumcnt  of  Turkey. 

But  let  us  suppose  that  the  person  accused  is  not  a  British  subject, 
but  a  ciiizcu  of  the  United  States.  Here  too,  we  Knd  that  the  acknow- 
ledged usages  of  International  Law  do  nut  justify  an  extradition. 
In  Cirent  Britain,  and  in  the  United  States,  the  general  prindple 
irevails,  that  crimes  arc  of  strictly  territorial  jurisdiction.  In  the 
absence  of  specific  treaty,  therefore,  persons  accused  must  be  tried  and 
punished  iu  the  country  where  the  crime  is  committed.  It  was  in 
spccitic  recognition  of  this  principle  that  in  the  treaty  of  1 852,  between 
the  United  States  and  Prussia,  provision  was  made  that  '*  none  of  the 
coutrncting  parties  shall  be  bound  to  deliver  up  its  otvn  citizens  or 
subjects  under  the  stipulations  of  tlie  treaty."  A  similar  exception  as 
to  the  extradition  of  citizens  is  to  lie  found  in  nearly  all  the  extradition 
treaties  between  the  United  States  and  the  German  Powers,  These  facts 
brinjf  us  to  the  general  conclusion  that  the  whole  subject  of  extraditiou 
comes  within  the  determination  of  specific  treaties ;  and  also,  of  course, 
that  in  the  absence  of  treaties  there  is  uo  international  usage  that  con 
becoufidered  as  having  binding  power.  It  is  because  this  principle  is 
BOW  so  universally  admitted,  that  where  no  treaty  exists,  it  is  not 
customary  to  ask  for  the  extradition  of  erimiuab.  The  doctrine 
carries  with  it,  of  course,  the  further  principle,  that  there  can  be  no 
jnst  demand  for  extradition  in  any  ca^e  which  the  treaty  of  extradition 
Iocs  not  cover.  "We  are  thus  brought  to  inquire  as  to  the  light  thrown 
ipOD  the  subject  by  existing  treaties. 

The  treaty  of  extradition  passed  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  in  lH42  has  uevcr  been  mnditlcd  iu  any  essential  par- 
ticulars.     It   provides  for  the  extradition  of  persons  charged  with 
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sidercd  simply   &s  the   expression   of  a  very  limited  class.     Thar 
reasons,  though  not  in   thcoiulvcs  very  iraportant,  or  indeed  ycry 
creditable  to  the  persona  who  entertain  them,  are  still  of  sufficient 
weight  to  account  for  what  iu  Kngland  appears  to  have  beeu  regarded 
as  the  indiirtreuce  of  Americans  on  the  subject  of  dynamite   plot*. 
But  iu  reality  there  has  been  no  apathy.     It  may  safely  be  aaid  that 
on  the  part  of  all  those  people  who  possess  a  fair  amoant  of  jud^cnt 
there  is  absolutely  no  difference  of  opinion  as  to  what  is  desirable. 
The  whole  business,  not  simply  of  organizin;;  murder  and  arson,  but 
of  aiding  with  money  and    sympathy  the  Irish  agitation,   as  it  is 
generally  carried  on  in  this  country,  meets  with  general   and  h«»rty 
condemnation.     It  is  of  course  true  that  a  few    politicians,  whom 
fortunes  and  hopes  especially  depend  on  the  Irish  vote,  have  opened 
their  mouths  wide  in  expreasiona  of  sympathy  with  the  methods  **^ 
the  Irish  pursue.     It  is  also  true  that  these  expressions  have  attracted 
considerable  attention.     But  to  suppose  that  thpy  express  the  national 
sentiment,  or  indeed  the  sentiment  of  any  conniderablc  portion  of  the 
American  people,  is  entirely  to  mbuuderstand  the  national  feeling. 
The  Irish,  in  believing  that  they  receive  the  moral  siijiport  of  the 
United  States,  are  making  the  same  mistake  that  the  Italians  made 
in  supposing  that  England  was  on  the  point  of  joining  Italy  against 
Austria  iu  185^.     The  cheering  crowds  which  followed   Orsiui  in  hb 
^enthusiastic  round  of  political  preaching,  doubtless  made  consideraW* 
Virapression  upon  the  fervid  imagination  of  the  Italians.      But  they 
cruelly  deceived  themselves.     Everybotiy  now  knows  that  there  w» 
never  a  moment  when  the  boisterous  hurrahings  did    not  bear  the 
same  relation  to  the  sober  sense  of  the  nation  that  Burke's  half-dosea 
shrivelled  grasshoppers,  with  their  importunate  chink  under  the  fcm, 
We    to  the  thousands  of  great  cattle  which  cjuietly    chew  the  cod 
beneath  the  shadows  of  the  oaks.     Aud   the  same  expressive  simiJi 
describea  precisely  the  importance  that  is  to  be  attached  to  the  noise 
tliat  is  made  about  assisting  Ireland.    There  are,  of  course,  many  who 
believe  that  the  misfortunes  of  the  Irish  people  arc  hirgcly  due  to  a 
long-continued  system  of  injustice  at  the  hands  of  the  English.    But 
this  is  probably  no  more  than  is  now  believed  by  vast  numbers  of  tha 
English  themselves.     When  the  practical  question  as  to  reracdy  foff 
existing  evils  is  to  be  considered,  what  may  be  called  the  judgment  of 
*f  the  United  States  is  probably  not  very  different  from  the  judgmeot 
of  the  Liberal  party  in  England.     Certain  it  is  that  while  there  was 
considerable    disapproving   noise    over  the  cxeeutioa   of  O'DooncU, 
there  was  also  not  only  an  overwhelming  appros-al  of  the  verdict,  oat 
also  a  wcU-nigli  univeri^al  admiration  of  the  fairness  of  the  trial  and 
the   promptness  of   the   punishment.    The   discords  iu   the  geooil 
chorns  of  approval  came  almost  exclusively  from  those   who,  for  one 
reason  or  another,  were  already  committed  to  the  Irisli  cause.     It  tOKf 
safely  be  assumed  that  there  is  nothing  whatever  in  public  opinion  to 
justify  the  belief  that  there  will  be  any  reluctance  to  enforce  the  U« 
with  rigour  or  to  modify  them  to  suit  new  emergeiicios,  iu  case  modifi' 
cation  should  seem  to  be  necessary. 

But  while  public  opinion  is  entirely  favourable  to  energetic  aclitra, 
it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  subject  is  surrounded  with  many  difS- 
culties.  Evidently  relief  is  to  be  found,  if  at  all,  either  in  the  ai;know- 
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ledgctl  priDciples  of  International  Law,  or  in  the  provisions  of  the 
Treaties  belwccu  Kugland  and  the  United  States,  or  in  the  municipal 
laws  regulating  the  posHcssiou  and  transport  at  iou  of  explosive  sub- 
stances.    Ijet  ua  look  briefly  at  each  in  turn. 

Let  us  suppose  for  a  moment  that  a  person  accused  of  blowing  up 
one  of  tlic  roilM'ay  stations  i&  a  Dritisb  subject,  who,  after  commit- 
ing  his  crime,  ha^  taken  refuge  in  the  United  States.  The  prools 
against  liim  arc  sufficient  to  justify  his  arrest  aud  eummitmcnt  for  trial. 
Bo  the  usages  of  International  Law  justify  his  detention  for  cxtradi- 
tion?  The  answer  is  that,  thouglk  there  is  not  unanimity,  there  is 
certainly  a  preponderance  of  authority  in  favour  of  a  denial  of  such  an 
obligation.  The  Government  of  the  United  States,  in  common  withlhu 
Government  of  £ng)ani],  has  iavariably  held  that,  independent  of 
Bpecial  compact,  no  State  is  Irauud  to  deliver  up  fugitives  from  justice 
on  the  demand  of  a  foreign  Power.  In  1853  Lord  Palmcrston  cleai'ly 
expounded  the  doctrine  in  the  House  of  Commons.  He  was  asked 
whether  a  demand  lor  the  expulsion  of  foreign  refugees  had  been  made. 
He  not  only  declared  that  no  demand  hud  been  made,  but  he  also 
took  pains  to  say  that,  if  any  demand  should  be  made,  it  would  meet 
with  Q  firm  and  decided  refusal.  His  reasons  were  expressed  in  the 
declaration  that "  the  iiriUah  Government  has  never  undertaken  to 
provide  for  the  internal  security  of  other  countries."  This  answer,  lo 
bluntly  given,  was  doubtless  the  correct  one.  In  1849  a  similar  reason, 
presented  hy  the  Entjlish  Gorernment,  had  obliged  the  Emperors  of 
Russia  and  Austria  to  withdraw  a  demand  for  extradition  from  the 
Government  of  Turkey. 

Dut  let  us  suppose  that  the  person  accused  is  not  a  British  subject^ 
but  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  Here  too,  we  find  that  the  acknow- 
ledged usages  of  international  Law  do  not  justify  au  extradition. 
Tn  Great  Britain,  and  in  the  l.*nited  States,  the  general  principle 
prevails,  that  crimes  are  of  strictly  territorial  jurisdiction.  In  the 
absence  of  specific  treaty,  therefore,  persons  accused  must  be  tried  and 
punished  in  the  country  where  the  crime  is  committed.  It  was  in 
specific  rccoguition  of  this  principle  that  in  the  treaty  of  1852,  between 
the  United  States  and  Prussia,  provision  was  made  that  **  none  of  the 
contracting  parties  shall  be  bound  to  deliver  up  its  own  citizens  or 
subjects  under  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty."  A  similar  exception  as 
to  tlic  extradition  of  citizens  is  to  be  found  in  nearly  all  the  extradition 
treaties  between  the  United  States  and  the  German  Powers.  These  facts 
bring  us  to  the  general  conclusion  that  the  whole  subject  of  extradition 
comes  within  tbc  determination  of  specific  treaties ;  and  also,  of  course, 
^^^at  in  the  absence  of  treaties  there  is  no  international  usage  that  can 
^Bbe  considered  as  having  binding  power.  It  is  because  this  principle  is 
^^how  so  universally  admitted,  that  where  no  treaty  exists,  it  is  not 
^Keustomary  to  ask  for  the  extradition  of  criminals.  The  doctrine 
carries  with  it,  of  course,  the  further  principle,  that  there  can  be  no 
jost  demand  for  extradition  in  any  case  which  the  treaty  of  extradition, 
does  not  cover.  We  are  thus  brought  to  inquire  as  to  the  light  throwa 
upon  the  subject  by  existing  treaties. 

The  treaty  of  extradition  passed  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  in  1H42  has  never  been  modified  in  any  essential  par- 
ticulars.     It   provides  for  the  extradition  of  persons  charged  with 
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certain  spcciftcd  crimes.  The  crimcii  cmimcruted  as  subject  \n 
extradition  arc  "murder,"  '"  assault  with  intent  to  commit  murder," 
"  piracy,"  "  arson,"  *'  robbery."  "  forgery/'  and  "  the  utterance 
of  forged  paper.''  These  arc  all.  They  do  not  include  coDspintcy 
to  murder.  The  article,  moreover,  cloaea  with  the  fotlomo^  irords: 
"  Provided  that  this  (extradition)  shall  only  be  done  upon  auch 
evidence  of  criminality  as,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  place  where 
the  fufritivc  so  charged  shall  be  found,  would  justify  his  apprebennoD 
nad  commitment  for  trial.*'  A  similar  proviso  also  appcan^  iu  the 
convcntiou  of  1 SI3,  in  regard  to  extradition  between  the  United  States 
and  France.  Thus  we  have  specific  declarations  that  extradition  shall 
not  be  regarded  as  binding,  except  under  three  very  specific  conditions : 
First,  tlie  crime  for  which  extradition  is  demanded  must  be  one  of 
those  enumerated  in  the  treaty;  secondly,  the  charge  must  be  made 
against  specially  named  persons  ;  and  thirdly,  the  proofs  of  guilt  must 
be  eufticicnt  to  justify  arrest  and  commitment  for  trial. 

A  single  glance  at  these  provisions  is  enough  to  show  that  nn  action 
brought  under  authority  of  the  treaty  could  hold  against  a  dynamite 
con6>pirator.  Let  us  in  illustration  t^ke  the  simplest  case  ima^nable. 
Suppose  that  the  British  Government  receive  pufticivntly  strong  pre- 
sumptive evidence  that  Mr.  John  Doe  has  concocted  all  the  plota 
recently  brought  to  light  in  London.  It  turns  out  that  Mr.  John 
Doe  is  a  British  subject,  who  stationed  himself  in  New  York  iu  order 
to  collect  dynamite  and  infernal  machines,  for  purposes  of  general 
destruction.  He  makes  bis  purchases,  and  sends  his  infernal  machinery 
to  Mr.  Richard  Koe  in  Kngland.  Mr.  Richard  Itoe  succeeds  in  blow- 
ing up  the  Houses  of  Parliament  or  the  Bank  of  England.  The  proofs 
are  •found  to  be  ample,  and  accordingly  the  English  Go\criimcot 
asks  that  Mr.  John  Doc  be  arrested  and  given  up  for  trial  and 
pnnishmeut.  Who  docs  not  sec  that,  if  the  arrtrst  were  made,  there  is 
nothing  whatever  in  the  treaty  to  prevent  the  release  of  the  prisoner 
by  writ  of  haijeas  corpus?  His  freedom  would  be  secured  by 
simple  fuct  that  be  had  not  committed  either  of  the  crimes  euumerat 
iu  the  treaty. 

But  if  the  conspirator  could  not  l>e  punished  under  the  Authority 
of  the  extradition  treaty,  the  question  still  remains,  whether  tha 
exigencies  of  the  case  might  nut  be  met  by  the  provisions  of  ronnicii 
law.  But  here,  too,  we  shall  find  deficiencies  and  limitations  simii 
to  those  in  the  treaty  of  lSi2.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  laws  eithi 
of  England  or  of  America  afford  any  adequate  means  of  bringing 
conspirator  to  justice.  The  absence  of  such  laws  from  the  Kngliah 
statute- books  have  had  ample  illustration  during  the  present  generation. 
The  circumstances  of  the  Orsini  plot  are  fresh  in  our  memory,  and  are 
exactly  in  point.  Tie  had  long  been  preaching  a  crusacio  agaii 
Austria.  Ci'owds  applauded  him,  and  he  came  finally  to  think  ihi 
Fngland  was  prevented  from  interceding  in  behalf  of  Italy  by  Naiwlcoi 
in.  His  plans  therefore  demanded  the  removal  of  Na[)"lcou.  H< 
concocted  a  plot  in  London,  be  bought  explosives  in  Birmingham,  he 
threw  his  bombs  at  tbe  imperial  carriage  in  the  Rue  LRpclletier,  and 
he  killed  a  great  number  of  people.  The  French  Qovcmment  acknow- 
ledged the  right  of  England  to  give  asyhim  to  political  offenders ;  but 
they  asked  whether  the  English  Government  might   not   fairly  be 
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expected  to  prtirent  the  nse  of  English  territory  for  the  coDcocting  and 
maturing  of  plot*  for  assassination.  The  answer  of  the  Englisl*  wa^  in 
sub&tauce  :  We  have  uu  law  that  will  enable  us  to  arrest  a  man  for 
conspiracy  against  a  foreign  Power.  The  French  responded :  Then  ymi 
should  frame  such  a  law.  Lord  Palmcrston  introduced  into  the  House 
of  Commons  the  Conspiracy  to  Murder  Bill.  Palmerston'a  Govern- 
ment was  one  of  unusual  strength.  He  had  come  back  from  the  elec- 
tion of  1857  with  all  the  prcsti^'C  of  a  policy  triumphant  over  thi* 
"  insolent  barb;iri:iii  "  in  China,  added  to  the  prestige  of  a  successful 
termination  of  the  Crimean  War.  He  was  victorious  over  the  most 
powerful  of  his  political  enemies,  for  Cobdcn  and  Bright  had  both  gone 
down  before  the  tide  of  Ministerial  favour.  But  now  the  Government 
was  destined  to  defeat.  Ko  sooner  was  the  Conspiracy  to  Ifurder 
Bill  fairly  before  the  House  than  the  newspapers  and  the  clubs  every- 
where oiuinousiy  lifted  up  their  voices  against  it.  The  consequence 
was  that,  when  the  measure  came  to  a  second  reading  it  was  found 
that  the  tide  of  opposition  was  too  strong  to  be  resisted.  The  Govern- 
ment was  defeated,  and  thus  a  Ministry,  one  of  the  strongest  since  the 
days  of  Pitt,  was  driven  from  power.  Among  those  who  opposed  the 
passage  of  the  Bill  arc  to  be  found  the  names  of  Lord  John  Russell 
and  Mr.  GlH<lst«nc,  as  well  as  those  ofKoebuck  aud  Disraeli. 

It  is  to  be  said,  moreover,  tliat  this  decision  was  not  at  variance 
with  the  traditional  policy  of  the  English  Government  and  the 
English  people.  Everybody  knows  that  London  has  long  been  the 
headquarters  of  tbe  revolutionists  that  have  been  exiled  from  the 
Continent.  The  several  conspiracies  of  Louis  Napoleon  were  there 
concocted.  Associations  were  there  formed  to  supply  men  and  money 
to  the  Polish  revolutionists,  to  Garibaldi,  to  Hungary,  to  Greece,  to 
Queen  Isabella,  to  Don  Carlos.  In  1860,  Lord  John  Russell  declared 
in  the  House  of  Commons  that  at  the  moment  when  he  was  speaking 
recruiting  officers  were  forming  at  one  place  a  legion  to  fight  for 
Victor  Emmanuel  against  the  Pope,  and  at  another  place  a  legion  to 
fight  for  the  Pope  against  Victor  Emmanuel.  His  speech  showed 
unmistakably  that  England  had  lung  been  the  place  where  political 
refugees  had  been  free  to  plot  against  the  Governments  that  had  driven 
them  into  exile.  The  reason  was  simply  that  London  was  conveniently 
located  for  such  conspiracy,  and  that  there  was  no  law  to  enable 
English  officers  to  arrest  conspirators. 

When  the  American  Ci\nl  ^Var  broke  out,  the  deficiencies  of  English 
municipal  law  became  conspicuously  and  painfully  apparent  The 
fitting  out  of  the  AlaiMtma  for  the  purpoae  of  cruising  against  the 
ships  of  a  friendly  Power  seemed  to  require  some  action  at  the  bands 
of  the  English  Government.  The  proofs  of  the  intended  dcbtiuation  of 
the  vessel  were  acknowledged  by  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown  to  be 
ample.  But  to  all  the  representations  of  the  American  Mini.<!ter 
Lord  John  Russell  replied  atcdfastly.  that  English  law  furnished  no 
warrant  for  the  detention  of  the  vessel.  And  in  that  declaration 
Lord  John  Russell  was  doubtless  strictly  correct.  Until  some  overt 
net  of  hostility  had  been  committed  no  arrest  could  be  made.  It  wan 
not  until  the  passa<;e  of  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act  of  1870  that 
the  English  Government  was  authorized  to  arrest  and  detain  suspected 
vcMels.     But  even  although  this  Act  removed  tlie  particular  disabililiea 
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that  had  proved  »o  embarrassing  in  1861,  it  did  almost  absolutely 
nothing  more  than  that     The  title  of  the  law  sIiowm  that  it  has  not 
tbc  remotest  reference  to  the  possible  arrest  of  conspiratora  against  a 
nutiou  which  is  not  at  war.     It  is  simply  "  an  Act  to  regulate  the 
conduct  of  lier  Majesty's  subjects  during  the  existence  of  hostilities 
between  foreign  States  with  wliicb  lier  Majesty  is  at  peace  ;  **  and  thic 
title  shows  the  exact  limitations  of  the  enactment.     Moreover,  the 
absence  of  provision  to  prevent  conspiracy  against  foreign  Powers  ta 
observable  iu  subsequent  laws.     In  all  the  minute  and  multitudinoiu 
provisions  of  the  Kxplosives  Act  of  1875,  there  is  probably    not   a 
single  clause  that  any  court  would  interpret  as  justifying  the  arrest 
and  detention  of  a  conspirator  against  the  Government  or  the  people  of 
a  foreign  Power.     Tbc  la^rof  April  10,  IBSS^  amplified  and  fortified 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1875.     It  provided  that  explosions  which 
caused  loss  of  life  would  come  under  the  penalty  of  murder ;    that 
explosions  which  did  not  lead  to  loss  of  life  would  come  under  the 
penalty  of  penal   senitudc  for  life;    that   an   altouipt  to  cause  an 
esplosion  would  be  a  felony  with  twenty  years  of  penal  servitude ;  that 
any  person  found  with  an  explosive  substance  in  his  [wssession  under 
a  reasonable  suspicion  that  it  was  for  an  unlawful  object,  or  if  he  couLl 
not  explain  that  it  was  for  lawful  purposes,  would  be  liable  to  fourteca 
years  of  penal  servitude;  and  that  any  person  mIio  solicits  money  for 
or  advocates  the  commission  of  any  crime  under  the  Art,  is   to  be 
treated  as  a  principal.     Here,  too,  there  was  no  provision  that  could 
atlbrd  any  assistance  iji  the  prevention  of  conspiracy  against  foreignen. 
In  view  of  this  fact,  it  can  liardly  be  regarded  as  very  singular  that 
one  of  the  Continental  journals  should  tale  occasion  to  remark  "  Irow 
diflbrcntly  the  English  judge  of  a  crime  according  as  it  is  commitu-d 
against  their  own  or  against  a  foreign  country  ; ''  and  that  another 
should  somewhat  spitefully  exclaim,   that   "after  having   sown   the 
wind  of  revolution  among  other   peoples,  they  are  now  reaping  the 
revolutionary  whirlwind  among  themselves." 

But  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  wisdom  of  the  English  policj, 
it  certainly  has  tbc  merit  of  consistency.     AVhenever  plots  agunst  the 
\  English  Govenmieut  or  against  the  English  people  have  been  revealed 
it  has  struck  at  the  conspirators  with  unmistakable  energy.     Meati- 
time,  it  has  steadily  maintained  the  doctrine  so  well  Turuiulated  by 
Palmerston  in  lSo3,  in  regard  to  conspiracy  against  forei^  Powcia. 
It  might  be  said  now  with  the  same  truth  as  it  was  said  thirty  years 
:ago,  that  *'  the  British  Government  has  never  undertaken  to  provide 
[ior  the  internal  security  of  other  countries."     And  so  long  as  this 
continues  to  be  a  good  expression  of  the    policy  of  the  Briti&h 
[Govemment,  the  question  will  continue  to  be   asked    whether   the 
English  /)Cople  arc  not  estopped  from  complaining  that  other  countries 
»fibrd  shelter  for  conspirators  against  Great  Uritain.    It  is  dilhcalt  to 
^8cc  how  Sir  ^Yilltam  Hareuurt  is  any  more  Justitiabic  in  demanding 
I  that  the  dynamite  fiends  of  1SS3  ehafi  be  "  denationalized  "  as  pirates 
and  enemies  of  the  human  race,  than  were  A^"alew6ki  and  Peraif.- 
Imakiug  a  similar  demand  coucerning  tbc  colleagues  of  Orsini  in  1 
It  is  at  least  not  easy  to  see  that  political  motives  were  mon 
dominantly  the  inspiration  of  the  one  class  of  conspiralfir!<.  than  ol  i.u 
other. 
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But  now,  if  we  turn  from  a  coosidcratiou  of  tlia  laws  of  Great  Britain 
to  an  Inajieution  of  tlie  laws  of  the  United  States,  ire  shall  6nd   that> 
although    there   are   many  provisions   substantially  coramon   to  the 
statutes  of  botli  nutions,  there  are  also  some  very  striking  diiTcrences. 
The  fir^t  didcrence  to  attracl  our  attention  is   iu  the  much  earlier 
passage  in  the  Uuited  States  of  an  energetic  Foreign  Enlistment  Act. 
While  it  ia  true  that  there  was  placed  on  the  English  Statute  Book  a 
Foreign  Enlistment  Act  in  the  59th  of  Oeoi^e  III.,  yet  the  utter 
weakness  of  the  enactment  was  shown  both  by   the  inability  of  the 
Government  to  arrest  the  Alabama  in  1S61)  and  also  by  the  public 
declarations  of  Lord  John  Uus&eLl,  above  quoted,  concerning  the  pre- 
valence of  foreign  culistmcnts.     It  was  not  until  alter  the  passage  of 
the  Foreign  Knliatmcnt  Act  of  IH70  that  the  Knglish  GovcrDment 
found  itself  in  position  to  prevent  foreign  enlistments,  or  detain  vessels 
built  or  equipped  for  foreign  service.     But,  as  already  above  noted, 
a  Neutrality  Act  was  pas>icd  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
within  the  tirst  year  of  its  existence.     This  was  several  times  modified, 
until  it  took  permanent  form  in  the  Neutrality  Act  of  ISlS,     Section 
0  of  that  Act  provides  for  the  fine  and   imprisonment  of  any  person 
scttiug  on  foot  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  any  mili- 
tary expedition  or  enterprise  against  a  friendly  power.     Other  sections 
of  the  same  Act  provide  for  arrest  and  punishment  of  persons  engaged 
in  fitting  out  any  vessels,  or  enlisting  for  service  on  any  vessel,  designed 
to  act  against  any  friendly  Power.     The  only  modification  it  has  been 
thought  necessary  to  give  the  statute  was  provided  by  a  slight  amend- 
menl  in  H7r>,  extending  itd  scope  by  authorizing  district  courts  to 
take  cognizance  of  all  complaints  by  whomsoever  made.     But  there  is 
a  fctill  more  important  distinction  between  the  American  Act  and  the 
English    than  that  whicii  relates  simply  to  the  matter  of  priority. 
Wliilc  the  English  Foreign  Knlistmcut  Acta  of  1819  and  1870,  as  above 
uotcd,  are  framed  to  prevent  enlistments  for  scr\'ice  against  a  belligc- 
rent  Power  with  which  England  might  be  at  peace,  the  American  Acts, 
on  the  contrary,  have  provided  for  the  punishment  of  persons  engaged 
iu  setting  on  foot  an  expedition  against  auy  friendly  Power,  whether 
belligerent  or  not.     Open  enllBtmeuts,  for  service  against  a  friendly 
Government,  such  as  those  referred  to  by  Lord  John  Russell  as  going 
on  in  Loudon  in  iStiO,  never  could  have  taken  place  in  the  United 
States.     It  is  not  easy  to  see  how  England,  by  authority  of  any  Act  of 
Parliament,  can  prevent  the  organization  on  English  soil  of  any  mili- 
tary expedition  against  the  United  States  or  France  or  any  other  non- 
belligerent Power.     But  the  statute  of  I  si  >i  gives  ample  power  of  that 
kind  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States ;  and  it  has  been  in  the 
exercise  of  that  power  that  Feulans  have  been  arrested  and  punished. 
Of  course  the  hare  has  to  be  caught  before  it  can  be  cooked.     But  if 
tlie  game  is  once  iu  hand,  and  the  evidence  is  forthcoming,  there  is 
likely  to  be  little  difliculty  about  the  other  parts  of  the  process. 

It  might  not  be  ca.-F.y  to  show  that  the  collector  of  explosives  and  iu- 
fental  machinery  is  amenable  to  the  ponishmcnta  provided  for  in  the 

kAmcrican  Neutrality  Act.  ITiat  statute  was  aimed  at  the  particular 
class  of  evils  which  at  the  time  of  its  passage  were  thought  to  tend  in 
the  direction  of  foreign  complications.     The  so-called  revolutionary 

chemists  hod  not  yet  b^un  their  work.     But  as  soon  as  nitro-glycerine 
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and  iU  various  compounds  had  corac  to  be  an  clement  of  revolution 
and  international  disturbaiico,  another  statute  seemed  to  I)e  called  for. 
Accordiugly  in  ISiJfi  an  Act  was  passed  by  Congress  making  it  unlaw- 
ful for  any  person  kno«inj;ly  "to  transport,  deli\*cr,  or  cause  to 
delivered  on  board  any  vessel,"  cither  of  the  explosives  n&ined,  exoepi 
in  the  manner  specially  prcjscrilfcd  for  in  the  Act  A  fine  of  not  Icsa 
than  $1,000,  nor  more  than  $10,000,  was  made  the  penalty  for  an 
infraction  of  the  law — one  half  to  go  to  the  iuforracr ;  and  when  death 
cosuca  aa  a  consequence  of  the  violation  of  the  Act,  the  person  violat' 
ing  it  is  to  be  deemed  f;iiil*y  of  manslaugliter.  It  was  to  this  statute 
that  Attorney-General  Brewster,  by  direction  of  the  President,  called 
the  attention  of  all  the  United  Stales  attorneys  and  marshals  in  the 
circular  sent  to  each  (if  them  on  the  12th  of  March.  The  provision* 
of  the  Act  seemed  to  be  ample ;  and  the  command  of  the  President  to  all 
United  States  attorneys  and  marshals  is  "  to  be  diligent  in  your  elTorti* 
to  prevent  the  oflenccs  de^jcnbed,  and  to  detect  and  prosecute  those  whrf^ 
have  committed,  or  may  hereafter  commit,  them."  Thus  it  appeal 
not  only  that  onr  municipal  taw  amply  providt^s  for  the  arreat  and 
punishment  of  dynamite  conspirators,  but  aI.Ho  that  the  "  due  diligenco  " 
recognized  by  the  Washington  Treaty  nf  1S71  is  likely  to  be  fuUy 
exercised.  The  only  obstacle  in  the  way  of  their  puuisbmeut  is  the 
requisite  c\'idencc  of  guilt. 

That  this  obstacle  is  very  great  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Tlie  liUippinjgj 
of  dynamite  is  a  very  different  matter  from  the  fitting  out  of  vi 
and  the  enlistment  of  troops.    A  military  company  caniiot  be  broug'l 
together,  nor  can  a  vessel  Ire  built  and  equipped,  without  altractiny" 
attention.     But  dynamite  enough  to  diestroy  a  building  can   be  put 
into  a  barrel  of  flour  or  into  a  tub  of  butter.     If  all  the  oflicer*  iu 
the  United  States  were  to  devote  themselves  exclusively  to  the  wnrk 
of  detection,  they  would  still  nut  he  able  to  prevent  the  shi  '< 

dynamite  to  England  if  there  is  any  very  prevalent  and  very  [  __  i  l 
effort  to  do  so.  There  is  scarcely  a  mine  in  the  coimtry  in  which 
dynamite  is  not  used,  and  from  which  it  might  not  bo  sent  to  thn 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic  in  one  way  or  another,  iu  spite  of  auy  possible 
vigilance  on  the  part  of  American  ofliccra.  Indeed,  a  uiomcut's  thougbl 
is  enough  to  connnce  one  that  the  only  efficient  method  of  wardij 
off  the  danger  is  through  a  concentrated  vigilance  near  the  spt 
where  the  danger  is  felt  to  exist.  Even  if  it  could  bo  shown  that  att' 
the  dynamite  plots  were  concocted  ou  American  &oil  it  would  elilt 
remain  true  that  the  American  Government  could  not  be  hehl 
bound  to  exercise  more  than  "  dnc  diligence"  to  prevent  them.  l*bat 
the  Government  will  exercise  less  than  "  due  diligeucc '*  there  is  n( 
probability  whatever,  But  after  till  is  said  and  done,  it  will  be  r-itin( 
that  reliance  must  be  placed  chiefly  npon  the  municipal  law  o! 
and  upon  that  service  of  the  police  which  Sir  William  Ha:... 
glowingly  eulogized  in  iutroduciugthc  Exnlosives  Act  of  April,  18H3.  _ 

Americans  have  had  their  laugli  over  the  entertaining  pa^esof  Sir 
Lcpcl  (Jriffin  on   Democracy  in   America.     Many  of  the  nflw»pip<rM 
have  copied  his  sayings,  and  some  of  them  have  indn]gc<^ 
nearly  as  amusing  as  the  worda  of  Sir  Lepcl  himself.     >  _ 
ever,  but  good-nature  has  been  awakened  ;  nnd  this  fact  is  r  > 

show  that  there  is  no  longer  any  of  that  sensitivouesB   lu  ik^.ui^u 
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criticism  vhich  was  so  manifest  iu  the  days   of  Dickens  and  Mr^. 
Trollopc,     It  cauuot  yet  be    itaid    that  the  American*  arc  quite  aa 
indittereat  to  ilie    opinions   of  foreigners  us  arc  tlic  EngHxb.     The 
recordeJ  saying  of  the  British  squire :  "  If  you  don't  like  the  c:juntry, 
blank  you,  get  out  of  it,"  has  no  counterpart  in  the  literature  of 
travel  in  the  United  State*     Wo  arc  not  only  wHiin»  to  be  criticised, 
but  if  the  criticism  is  handsomely  doue,  we  are  willing  to  jiay  haiid- 
eomely  for  it.     Wc  were  delighted  to  give  several  thousand  dollars 
to  Mr.  Atatthevr  Arnold  for  telling  us  so  plainly  and  gracefully  that 
"numbers"  cannot  safely  be  relied  upon,   and   that  it    is  only  the 
"  remnant "  that  wc  mu»^t  look  to  for  our  political  salvation.     The 
country  listened  with  pleasure  to  what  the  distinguished  author  had 
to  say,  and  is  now  betakinsj  itself  with  even  more  than  nsual  energy 
to  the  search  for  that  rcmuauc  which  he  so  artistically  recommended. 
The  most  tlioughtful  of  Americans  do  not  deur  that  many  of  the 
evils  encountered  by  ^fr.  Arnold  and  Sir  Lepel  Griffin  exist,  and  are 
to  be  deplored.     But  in  regard  to  the  causes  of  the  evils  and  the 
remedies  for  them,  there  are  ditlercuccs  of  opinion  between  the  typical 
Knglishmau  and  the  typical  American.     The   Amcricau  insisU  that 
the  evils  complained  of  are  not  chiefly  due  to  the  form  and  methods 
of  government.     Take  one  or  two  illustrations.     To  an  Englishman 
the  roads  in  America  seem  uucndurably  bad.    One  of  the  last  words 
of  advice  given  by  Mr.  Freeman  to  his  audience  at  Cornell  University, 
was,   "  that     they    shoidd   mend    their    ways."      His   other    special 
grievance  was  that  no    |)OAtmau    delivered  his  letters — that  he  was 
obliged  either  to  go  or  to  send  over  a  bad  road  to  the  post-otEce.    Sir 
Lepel  Griftiu  declares  that  hack  fares  are  six  times  as  liigh  iu  New 
York  as  they  are  in  London;  and  Mr.  Arnold  observes  that  a  cab- 
man's fee  for  driWng  a  few  squares  from  a  hotel  to  Central  Park  in 
New  York  was  a  dollar  and  a  half.    All  these  facts  are  doubtless 
annoranecs.     Ilut  to  chnrgc  tUcm  upon  our  system  of  goverument  is 
a  manifest  absurdity-  The  elevated  rouda  in  New  York  carry  passengers 
the  distance  of  ten  miles  for  ten  cents.     The  amount  uf  time  eon- 
earned  by  a  cab  in  traversing  the  same  distance  would  be  four  times 
as  great ;  the  fore  demanded  twenty  times  as  maieb  ;  and  the  discom- 
forts of  the  passenger  would  be  correspond iugty  greater.     The  cabs, 
therafore,  have  simply  been  driven  out  of  existence  by  the  other  and 
superior  modes  of  conveyance.     The  few  that  remain  linger  about  tho 
great  hotels,  and  are  idle  for  the  most  of  the  day.   Tho  only  possibility 
of  subsistence  is  in  the  large  fees  they  exact  from  the  few  people  who 
employ  thcra.     If  the  ciLy  government  were  rigidly  to  enforce  a  large 
i  reduction  of  prices,  it  is  certain  that  even  then  there  would  be  no  very 
'grcAt    increase    of    patronage.      The   consequence  would  be   that  a 
diminisheil  income  would  drive  the  cabmcu  to  other  vocations.     The 
simple  question  is,  whether  to  have  the  privilege  of  employing  a  cab- 
man at  a  high  price,  or  not  to  have  the  privilege  of  employing  him  at 
all.    The  cab  can  no  moru  compete  with  thestreet  ear  and  the  elevated 
road  than  the  English  coach  can  compete  with  the  railway;  and  so, 
too,  it  will  be  found  that  criticism  of  the  roads  and  the  mail  service 
.are  equally  wide  of  the  mark.     A  moment's  thought  is  enough  to  show 
•that  m  a  sparsely  settled  country,  with  an  area  sixty  times  the  area 
of  Bugland  and  AValcs,  a  system  of  postmen  is  quite  out  of  the  quea- 
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tion.  For  a  postage  of  two  cents  tbe  Government  undertakcR  to  dclircr 
puDCtually  a  letter  addressed  to  any  post-oflBco  between  thr  Atlnntioj 
and  the  t'acific.  Moreover,  tlie  mail  service  is  prompt  and  efficient 
The  fastest  railway  trains  arc  those  wlucb  carry  tlie  taails,  dropping- 
and  taking  on  pounhes  day  and  night  alon<;;  the  road  while  the  trains 
are  at  full  speed.  No  Gorernment  could  fairly  be  expected  to  do  more 
Except  in  towns  with  more  than  twelve  thousand  inhabitants  the  pwtaJ 
obligations  of  the  service  ate  at  au  end  when  the  mail  ix  delivered  at  the 
post-office  to  which  it  is  addressed.  The  roads  arc  indec*!  bad.  But 
from  oue  cud  of  the  country  to  tbe  other  no  spot  is  to  be  fouad  where 
they  arc  worse  than  were  the  roads  in  all  parts  of  Knglaml  in  the  lost 
century.  Did  not  Lord  Hervey  write  that  the  roadu  between  Kcnsio};- 
ton  and  London  liad  grown  »o  infamously  bad  that  his  familv  lived  in 
the  same  solitude  as  they  would  do  if  cast  on  a  rock  in  naid-ocean  ''* 
Docs  not  Fuller  relate  that  lie  saw  au  old  lady  drawn  to  church  bv  six 
oxen  ;  and  did  not  Arthur  Young,  in  the  course  of  his  ""  Six  Weeks 
Tour  through  the  Southern  Counties/'  have  to  lift  ont  the  chalk  wa^ns 
stuck  in  tbe  mud  between  Billericay  and  Tilbury?  Indeed,  the  tribu- 
lations of  £n(;lii^h  travellers  before  the  time  of  Mctcalf  and  Telford 
were  rauch  like  those  of  travellers  at  the  pi-escnt  time  in  the  frontier' 
regions  of  America,  It  may  well  be  doubted,  however,  whether  even 
the  unfathomable  mud  of  our  prairie  States  ever  imposes  so  many 
discomforts  on  the  modern  traveller  as  did  the  road  between  Tctswortb 
and  Oxford  upon  Arthur  Young  a  hundred  years  ago.  But,  adniitliu|; 
that  many  of  the  roads  iu  the  newer  parts  of  the  country  are  often 
in  bad  condition,  we  still  find  that  the  explanation  is  easy  and  snfficient. 
The  soil  is  deep,  and  has  an  obvious  aihnity  for  water ;  and  the  distances 
are  so  great  that  the  methods  of  Telford  and  Macadam  arc  commonly 
impracticable.  The  evils  will  paiss  away  with  time.  It  mnst  not  be 
forgotten  that  there  are  now  twenty-five  millions  of  people  occupying 
territory  west  of  Cincinnati,  upon  which  fifty  years  ago  there  \Tcrc 
scarcely  twenty-five  thousand.  Tliat  the  people  upon  this  fraction  of 
the  counti7  have  already  got  for  themselves  nearly  or  quite  fifty 
thousand  miles  of  railroad  is  fair  evidence  of  enterprise  in  "improving' 
their  ways." 

But  what  do  thoughtful  Aracricans  think  of  tbe  administratiire  erils 
that  seem  to  abound?  They  admit  that  their  cities  are  ill-governed, 
and  that  their  civil  service  is  very  defective.  But  there  are  few  who 
believe  that  these  evils  are  incurable.  With  the  great  majority  even 
of  our  most  intelligent  political  tbinkors  there  is  no  lack  of  hopeful- 
nesg  and  confidence.  The  grounds  of  their  hope  are  partly  thcurctical 
and  partly  historical.  Theoretically,  the  jiosition  is  this.  It  is  not  cmxj 
to  believe  that  au  evil  can  become  so  great  as  to  threaten  destruction 
without  being  recognized  as  an  evil  by  a  majority  of  the  people  ;  and 
when  the  enl  is  seen,  there  is  uotbiug  to  prevent  a  majority  of  tlut 
people  from  taking  hold  of  it  with  vigorous  hands  and  correcting  tt. 
They  may  at  times  act  blindly  ;  but  if  they  make  a  mistake,  thev  have 
only  to  try  some  other  method. 

The  people  ore  disposed,  moreover,  to  fit  themselves  forjudging 
aright  iu  regard  to  political  and  social  questions.  This  is  shown  in 
the  generous  provisions  that  have  been  made  for  education.  Some  of 
the  Weatem  States  have  managed  their  school-lands  bo  suoceMfully 
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that  they  confidently  expect  a  school  fund  of  from  twenty  to  forty 
millioDS  of  dollars.  All  excepting  the  oldest  States  have  land-graat 
endowments  for  State  uuivcraitica.  One  uf  the  largest  and  most 
prosperous  universities  in  the  country  is  in  a  Western  State.  Agri- 
cultural and  industrial  schools  have  also  been  endowed  by  the  setting 
apart  of  public  lands  for  their  support.  Wherever  one  goes,  except 
perhaps  in  the  very  largest  cities,  the  most  conspicuous  and  the  most 
substantial  buildings  are  the  school- houses.  A  city  two  thousand  miles 
west  of  New  York  could  be  named,  which,  though  perhaps  as  generally 
devoted  to  the  mammon  of  unrighteousness  as  any  in  the  land,  has  a 
public  free  school  building  that  was  economically  erected  some  years 
ftgo  at  a  cost  of  nearly  or  quite  two  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Many 
of  the  States  hare  enacted  compulsory  school  laws,  and  althoujjh  these 
Jaws  are  not  very  vigorously  enforced,  they  at  least  show  the  tread  of 
public  opinion.  It  is  upon  such  means  aa  these  that  the  people  rely 
for  that  measure  of  education  which  will  enable  them  to  cope  success- 
fully with  whatever  questions  come  Ijefore  tbera. 

The  historical  grounds  of  contidence  arc  not  less  assuring.  A  people 
that  within  a  generation  has  freed  several  millions  of  slaves,  has  put 
down  a  rebellion  like  that  in  America,  has  increased  its  pupulutiou  from 
5iO,0O0,0OO  to  60,(100,000,  has  endowed  a  hundred  colleges  and  a  score 
of  universities,  has  built  70,000  miles  of  railroad,  and  has  had  money 
enough  left  to  be  willing  to  reduce  its  national  debt  at  the  rate  of 
L'i^^OOO.OOU  dollars  a  year,  cau  hardly  be  c&pcctcd  to  distrust  its  own 
ability.  Indeed,  it  would  be  singular  perhaps  if  a  people  with  such  an 
education  were  not  somewhat  bumptious  and  chauvinistic.  But  setting 
aside  all  such  evidences  of  national  energy  and  ability  as  may  perhaps 
be  thought  to  result  from  material  advantages,  let  us  ask  whether,  even 
in  the  management  of  political  matters,  there  are  not  some  historical 
grounds  of  cunfidcnoe.  Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  one  phase 
of  political  evils  tliat  have  given  thoughtful  Americans  the  greatest 
aiuicty. 

The  state  of  our  Civil  Service  a  few  years  ago  had  come  to  be  a 
prodigious  eril.  Perhaps  it  ought  to  be  said  that  it  is  such  »u  evil  at 
the  present  time.  But  a  survey  of  the  past  few  years  will  be  enough 
to  show  that  great  changes  have  taken  place,  and  that  a  great  reform 
is  in  progress. 

Early  in  the  history  of  political  parties  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
the  principle  came  to  prevail  that  was  finally  formulated  in  the  phrase, 
*'  To  tlic  victors  belong  the  spoils."  This  policy  of  giving  into  the 
hands  of  victorious  candidates  the  distribution  of  political  largess  in  the 
shape  of  political  oftiees,  was  engrafted  into  the  Federal  Government 
in  the  presidency  of  Andrew  Jackson.  It  grew  to  be  a  national  policy, 
60  that  gradually  it  came  to  be  understood  that  nhcu  a  new  candidate 
was  elected  he  waa  to  reward  all  those  who  had  conspicuously  aided 
Iiim,  and  so  far  as  possible  was  to  punish  all  those  who  had  conspicu- 
ously endeavoured  to  secure  his  defeat.  Of  course  it  is  impossible  for 
the  beads  of  departments  at  Washington  to  have  personal  knowledge 
in  regard  to  idl  candidates  for  office.  Candidates  for  positions  in 
America  were  recommended  by  members  of  Congress,  as  formerly 
candidates  for  positions  under  the  Kuglisb  Government  were  recom- 
meoded  by  members  of  Parliament.    This  gave  opportunities  to  Con- 
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gross  men  not  only  to  give  rewards  to  their  particular  friends,  bat 
to  i)romisc  rewurds  for  particular  pcrvicca.  After  every  prcjiidcnti* 
election  the  offices  at  Washington  ^rcre  besieged  with  hungry  appli* 
cants  for  position.  Jt  was  estimated  a  few  years  ago  by  Mr.  Garfield 
that  a  third  part  of  all  the  working;  time  of  members  of  Con^reta  wu 
consutucd  with  the  hearing  of  applicants  for  oflicc;  with  the  distri- 
buting of  rewards  for  |iaat  services,  and  inducemeuti  for  services  yet 
to  come.  \VhencviT  a  party  in  power  was  thrown  out  and  tlie  o|>po)iiug 
party  came  in,  the  cry  was  louder  and  more  ^jeneral  than  before. 
When  Mr.  Lincoln  came  to  the  presidency  iu  IHOI  his  life  was  nearly 
worried  out  of  him  by  the  new  applicants  tor  positions.  But  all  the 
anxieties  and  the  labours  of  the  war  exempted  him  from  this  unremit- 
ting demand  upon  his  time.  One  of  his  amusing  stories  has  been  often 
told,  as  illustrating  in  hit)  charactcri»tir  way  the  pen<istcacy  of  the 
oflice>Beekor.  There  was  a  senator  in  Wa.-^hin^on  distinguished  aliovs 
all  his  associates  as  an  expert  otiice- broker,  who^e  name,  for  the  purpose 
of  the  story,  has  been  called  the  Hon.  Jeremiah  Joue<;.  Early  and  latc» 
whcu  news  from  the  seat  of  war  was  most  encouraging,  and  when 
anxiety  was  most  pressing,  the  honourable  senator  was  busy  pushing 
forward  his  claimants  for  the  PosUofHce  and  the  Custom-house.  One 
day  ^fr.  Lincoln  was  asked  by  an  old  friend  to  describe  to  him  the 
routine  of  his  daily  employment.  He  complied  with  the  request* 
describiug  minutely  what  happened  to  him  during  the  day,  and  then 
added:  "After  all  ttiis  comes  nig;htj  and  T  mttst  think  of  rest.  I 
think  of  the  brave  boys  in  the  field  and  on  the  sea,  of  the  aching  heart* 
and  praying  lips  at  home.  I  kneel  down  and  pray  toa  Then  1  jump 
up,  look  under  the  bed  to  see  if  Jerry  is  there,  aud  if  not,  thank  Qod^ 
and  bounce  in." 

This  anecdote  illustrates  very  well  the  principal  evil  of  the  system.  Tho 
injury  was  not  that  the  service  was  generally  corrupt  oriuelticleut,  for 
such  was  not  the  iact ;  but  rather  that  its  baneful  influence  was  evcrr* 
where  felt  on  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Goreniment  It  was  nothing 
less  than  ageneral  system  of  brilrery,  by  which  men  were  able  to  climb 
into  legislative  power,  who,  witliout  the  aid  of  the  system,  would  not 
have  been  chosen.  Nor  was  this  all.  When  ouce  a  senator  or  repre- 
sentative had  gained  ptiwer  by  this  means,  it  was  only  by  the  aamo 
means  that  ho  could  retain  it.  From  one  election  to  another,  therefore* 
the  thoughts  and  the  energies  of  Congressmen,  instead  of  being  devoted 
to  the  legitimate  w^ork  of  legislation,  had  to  be  expended  upon  the  work 
of  judiciously  distributing  rewards  aud  inducements.  The  condition  of 
the  service  bore  a  strung  resemblance  to  that  of  England  before  tho 
passage  of  the  Civil  Service  Act  of  1  ^oA.  In  one  respect  the  .\merican 
system  was  less  faulty  than  the  English  ;  in  another  it  vas  worse.  The 
service  itself  was  not  so  corrupt ;  hut  as  there  was  no  permanent  tenure 
of  office,  and  as  consequently  the  number  of  vacancies  was  vcnr  much 
greater,  the  evil  inftuenec  upon,  the  L^slature  was  more  general  and 
more  far-rcachiug. 

In  round  numbers,  it  was  a  hundred  years  in  ICugland  before  the  evils 
of  Walpole's  system  began  to  attract  any  very  widespread  atteutiou. 
It  was  far  more  than  a  hundred  years  before  any  serious  effort  was 
made  to  sweep  those  evils  away.  In  America,  twenty-five  years  after 
Jackson's  day  were  enough  to  arouse  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
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people  to  au  earnest  sense  of  the  need  of  reform.  Civil  Scnicc  Reform 
AasociadoQs  spraug  iiito  cxtsteacc  iii  all  parts  uf  the  country.  Of 
course  the  politiciana  heaped  every  kind  of  ridicule  upon  them.  One 
of  the  chief  engineers  of  the  dominant  party  declared  our  Civil  Service 
"the  best  on  the  planet,''  Another  ran^  the  changes  upon  the  plati- 
tude that  "  there  can  be  no  government  without  party,  and  uo  party 
withnnt  machinery."  Still  another  regarded  the  schemea  for  reform  as 
the  idle  Tisiona  of  those  whom  he  was  pleased  to  ridicule  as  "  the 
literary  fellers.'''  The  masses  of  the  ofEice- holders  looked  upon  the 
propoaed  innovation  much  aa  the  late  Mr.  Anthony  TroUopc  looked 
upon  the  similar  innovation  in  England.  But  in  spite  of  opposition 
and  ridicule  tlic  movement  went  steadily  on.  Mr.  l)ormau  B.  Eaton, 
one  of  the  most  earnest  advocates  of  refurm,  visited  Kuropc,  and,  after 
making  a,  careful  study  of  European  systemt*,  pulilishcd  a  history  of 
the  Civil  Service  in  England.  Mr.  George  M.  Curtis,  the  accomplished 
editor  of  Harper »  Weeliy  was  made  Vresidcnt  of  the  New  York 
Association,  and,  a  little  later,  Frcsidcut  of  the  National  Reform  League. 
A  newspaper,  the  Civil  Service  Itrconl  was  established,  the  special 
business  of  which  was  to  be  the  calling  of  attention  to  the  ahnscs  that 
prevailed  and  to  the  bad  appointments  that  were  made.  Mr.  Garfield 
was  one  of  the  most  earnest  and  eloi^neut  advocates  of  reform.  In  an 
address  at  Williams  College  he  declared  that  "  Congressmen  have 
become  the  brokers  of  patronage,  and  Civil  Office  has  become  a  vast 
oorrupttng  power,  to  be  used  in  running  the  machine  of  party  politics," 
that  "  every  man  of  the  102,000  feels  that  his  only  hope  of  staying  is 
in  toadying  to  those  in  power,  so  that  the  otllccs  arc  au  immense  bribe, 
securing  to  the  party  in  power  an  army  of  retainers  who  are  the  moat 
servile  of  their  sort  in  the  world."  In  his  seat  in  Congress  he 
declared  :  "  We  press  appointments  upon  the  dcpai'tments,  wc  crowd 
the  doors,  we  lill  the  corridors,  senators  and  representative:^  tliroug 
the  ofhces  and  the  bureaus,  until  the  public  business  is  obstructed,  the 
patience  of  officers  is  worn  out,  and  sometimes,  for  fear  of  losing  their 
places  tbrough  our  influence,  they  at  last  give  way,  and  appoint  men, 
not  because  tlicy  arc  Ql  for  the  position,  but  because  wc  ask  for  it." 

Such  were  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Garfield.  The  chief  engineer  of  the 
old  party  machinery  in  New  York  was  Senator  Conkling.  When  Mr. 
OarHcld  was  nominated  for  President,  Conkling  insisted  that  the  ticket 
could  not  be  elected  in  New  York  uuless  it  carried  also  the  name 
of  a  representative  of  the  other  wing  of  the  party.  In  recognition  of 
his  power,  Conkling  was  allowed  to  name  the  candidate  for  Vice- 
President,  lie  nominated  his  friend  and  associate  in  the  machine 
politics  of  New  York,  Mr.  Arthur.  The  result  was  what  might  have 
been  foreseen.  As  soon  as  Garfield  and  Arthur  were  elected,  the 
question  at  once  arose  as  to  the  methods  to  be  adopted  in  making  the 
new  appointuieuts.  Were  the  methods  of  the  reformers  or  the  methods 
of  the  machine  to  prevail  ?  The  tremendous  import  of  the  question 
is  seen  in  the  fact,  that  thousands  of  the  most  important  offices  in  the 
country  depended  on  the  decision.  Conklmg  was  imperious  and  sullen. 
Ho  demanded  nothing  short  of  an  absolute  adhesion  to  the  old  methods. 
The  test  came  in  the  apiKiiutmcut  to  the  coUectorship  of  the  port  of 
New  York — perhaps  the  most  lucrative  office  in  the  gift  of  the  Presi- 
dent.    Mr.  Garfield  appointed  a  prominent  reformer  and  opponent  of 
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Mr.  Contling.     Thus  tlic  issue  was  fairly  joined.    The  question  now 
was,  whether  the  new  administration  could  fight  a  winning  battle  on 
the  ground  it  had  chosen.    There  were,  $o  to  speak,  three  conrta  of 
appeal    The  appointment,  in  the  first  place,  was  subject  tn  approral 
or  rejection  by  the  Senate.     Conkling  determined  to  bring  all  the 
powers  of  the  machine  to  bear,  and  ia  prevent  the  confirmation.     Bat 
in  this  effort  he  was  nnsucceRsful.   To  most  men  this  result  xvould  hare 
been  the  end  of  the  battle.     But  not  so  with  the  lianghty  senator  frni 
the  Empire  Stiite.     He  took  the  unprecedented  course  of  resigning  hia"! 
scat  in  the  Senate,  and  appealing  to  the  Legislature  of  New  York  for 
re-election,  he  looked  in  confidence  for  an  approval  of  his  courae  and 
a  condemnation  of  the  course  of  the  President.   The  contest  was  one  of 
unexampled  energy  and  bitterneaa.    Conkling  conducted  the  eampi 
in  person,  and  received  the  active  assistance — thftught  to  be  scanda-^ 
Ions  at  the  time — of  his  friend  the  Vice-President  of  the  nation.     To 
such  desperate  measures  did  the  machine  resort   It  cannot  be  doubted 
that  it  had  recourse  to  every  form  of  corruption  known  to  the  most 
corrupt  political  machine.   But  all  its  efforts  were  in  vain.   The  ballot- 
ing continued  for  weeks ;  but  the  supporters  of  Garfield  rcRistcd  evcnr 
allurement,  and  held  their  phalanx  unbroken.    Conkling  was  at  lengtft. 
beaten,  and  in  the  impotent  rage  of  defeat  was  driven  into  private  lif&l 

It  is  not  singular  that  all  over  the  country  those  office-holders  who 
were  indebted  to  party  intrigue  for  their  position  began  to  look  upon 
the  situation  with  anxiety.  During  the  spring  and  early  summer  of 
1S8I  this  anxiety  was  nursed  into  alarm  by  the  ominous  mormurings 
of  public  opinion.  The  mairhine-drivcra  finally  became  desperate,  and 
their  desperation  culminated  in  the  murder  of  the  President  by  a  per- 
sistent and  disappointed  otlice-seeker. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  believe  that  Guitcau  had  accomplices  in  his 
act  of  desperation.  We  do  not  care  very  much  to  know  whether 
Jacques  Clement,  or  Ravaillac,  or  Noheling,  or  Guy  Fawkcs  afted 
with  the  knowledge  of  the  leaders  whose  parties  the  mad  rriminals 
respectively  supposed  thcmsekca  to  be  serving.  It  is  enough  that  we 
are  convinced  that  in  every  case  the  act  of  violence  was  simply  a  de»-i 
peratc  effort  to  remove  a  great  obstacle  that  stood  in  the  way  of  ft 
great  desire.  Guitean  had  wit  enough  to  leam  from  the  talk  in 
Washington  that  Garfield  was  bringing  about  a  political  revolution-j 
This  idea,  combined  with  his  own  political  disappointments,  was  euout 
to  drive  him  to  desperation.  While  it  is  not  conceivable  that  hecaredj 
for  the  good  of  the  country,  it  is  certain  that  he  was  anxious  for 
good  of  the  machine. 

But  the  machine  was  not  broken ;    thus  far  it  had   simply  bem' 
scotched.     The  people  as  yet  had  given  no  decision  on  the  qoestiaD, 
for  no  opportunity  as  yet  had  been  otiered.     But  the  opportunity  w 
not  long  in  coming.    The  test  was  aflnrded  at  the  next  election 
governor  in  the  very  State  where  the  questions  of  reform  and  ant 
reform  bad  been  so  long  agitated.     There  was  an  caniest  contest  ii 
the  local  elections  preliminary  to  the  nominating  convention, 
command  of  the  primary  meetings,  which  the  machine  had  long  caycfft^p 
gave  the  an ti- reformers  a  majority.     They  had  too  much  wit,  how- 
over,  not  to  know  that  the  situation  demanded  the  most  popular  can^ 
didatc  they  could  put  forward.    The  Chief  Justice  of  the  State  re«ign< 
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bis  position  to  take  the  iioniination.  Tie  wss  a  roan  of  untaroiRhed 
career,  of  uiihlcmishcd  integrity,  and  of  unquestionable  ability.  The 
only  word  to  be  said  against  him  was  that  he  waa  the  representative 
of  anti-reform.  ^^  hen  the  election  came,  he  was  buried  under  an 
opposing  majority  of  lOi.OOU,  the  largest  ever  given  by  nny  party  in 

iftuy  State  election.  The  same  verdict  was  pronounced  elsewhere.  When 
Congress  had  adjourned  it  was  the  fashion  of  members  to  ridicule  all 
projects  of  reform.  The  campaign  waa  conducted  in  reckless  defiance 
of  public  intelligence.  The  result  was  as  startling  as  tt  was  impreasire. 
The  most  conspicuous  enemies  of  reform  were  everywhere  diemissed 
by  their  constituents  from  the  public  service.  Such  waa  the  verdict 
of  the  tK>urt  of  last  rcsnrt. 

When  Congress  met  iu  December  it  was  evident  that  they  had  heard 
the  thimdcr  of  the  elections.  The  ctFcct  was  decisive  and  ins  tan  lau  ecus. 
The  Pendleton  Bill  for  reforming  the  aervice,  which  had  received  little 
favour  before  the  recess,  was  now  passed  rapidly  through  ita  variouB 
stai^es  in  the  Senate,  and  was  carried  to  the  House  of  Representatives. 
From  the  moment  Congress  had  met  the  question  of  reform  had  taken 
prccedeuce  of  all  others.  Bill  after  Bill  had  been  introduced  into  the 
ifnuse  by  members  anxious  to  put  themselves  on  record  as  ailvocatea 
of  tlie  new  doctrine.  When  the  Senate  Bill  came  to  the  Keprescnta- 
tirea,  it  was  hurried  through  the  various  stages  of  procedure  amid 
great  excitement  and  applause.  What  happened  was  afterwards 
amusingly  described  by  the  President  of  the  National  League: 
"  Members  who  could  not  laugh  loud  enough  at  the  ridiculous  whim 
oftrausacting  the  public  business  upon  business  principles,  now  tumbled 
over  each  other  in  their  breathless  haste  to  make  that  whim  the 
national  policy."  The  Bill  became  a  law  by  a  TOte  of  155  ayes  to  47 
naya.  As  was  also  said  by  Mr.  Curtis,  "  It  may  well  be  doubted 
whctherany  reform  of  yimilar  scope  and  importance  even  commended 
itself  more  rapidly  to  public  approval,  or  whether  auy  measure  could 
ever  more  fully  justify  a  confident  reliance  upon  a  persisteut  and 
reasonable  appeal  to  public  opinion." 

The  Pendleton  Bill  was  framed  with  the  approval  of  the  officers  of 
the  League.  The  Senate  Committee,  when  the  measure  was  under 
consideration,  invited  Mr.  Eaton  to  give  the  committee  the  benefit  of 
his  judgment  in  reg.trd  to  some  matters  of  detail.  A  part  of 
Mr.  Katou's  judicious  advice  was  couched  in  the  following  words  ;  "  I 
think  no  law  bhould  he  past>ed  which  would  require  the  application  of  the 
system  of  examinations  to  the  whole  service  of  the  Govcrument  at 
once,  or  even  to  all  that  part  to  which  it  is  legitimately  applicable,  aa  I 
have  defined  it.  It  would  be  too  large  altogether."  This  advice  waa 
acted  upon.  Tlic  Bill  provides  for  the  manner  of  making  subordinate 
appointments  in  all  the  larger  offices,  and  for  extending  the  provisions 
of  the  Bill  as  ihcy  may  seem  to  the  President  to  be  desirable. 

In  accordance  with  the  Act,  a  "  Civil  Service  Commission"  was 
appointed  to  have  general  superintendence  of  the  introduction  of  ihc 
new   system.      At   the   head    of  this   Commission    Mr.    Eaton   waa 

.appropriately  appointed.  It  is  now  a  little  more  than  a  year  since  the 
Commissiouers  entered  upon  their  laliours,  and  they  have  just  made 
public  their  first  annual  report.     The  year  has  been  largely  devoted 

'to  preparing  the  rules  to  be  observed    in  conformity   with   those 
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prescribed  by  Congress,  and  in  putLin;;  the  system  into  working  order. 
The  !>y%tcm  is  now  in  successful  opor^Ltioo.  The  report  states  that  it 
row  govpms  appointments  to  l'^,0')0  clerical  places.  Under  the  law, 
it  can  be  extended  by  simple  executive  order  to  other  aimUar  places  as 
rapidly  as  may  ecetn  desirable,  until  it  comes  to  embrace  the  whole 
clerical  force  employed  by  the  GovernmcDt.  Examinations  have  beat 
held  iu  nearly  all  of  the  large  cities  of  the  country,  and  tlie  appoioi- 
ments  made  under  the  systejn  in  Washington  and  elsewhere  mir 
reported  to  have  proved  eminently  satisfactory.  Several  hc&dft  of 
departments  who  n-erc  at  first  unwilling  to  adopt  the  Byetem  of 
examinations,  have  at  length  welcomed  the  ser\ices  of  tho  Commission 
as  a  much-nccdcd  relief  from  the  persistent  importunities  of  office- 
seekers.  The  Byatrm  is  disappointing  nobody,  except  t'l  '  'icians 
who  have  predicted  its  failure,  and  who  want  to  use  lii'  af  the 
Government  as  a  meaii^  of  promoting  their  own  selfish  purposes.  It 
is  but  just  to  the  President,  moreover,  to  say  that,  whether  his  pritiUe 
opinions  have  changed  or  not,  he  has  been  oflicially  faithful  iu  ^ving* 
cfi'cct  to  the  law.  He  could  have  thwarted  the  whole  mcaaorc  by  nmply 
abstaining  from  artion  ;  hut  such  has  not  been  his  policy.  Though 
some  of  his  appointments  have  provoked  the  energetic  criticism  of  the 
reformers,  it,  cannot  he  denied  that  on  the  whole  he  has  been  obcdioat 
to  the  dnmauds  of  public  sentiment. 

If  any  further  evidence  were  needed  to  show  the  strong  bold  the 
reformatory  movement  has  taken  upon  the  people,  it  would  be  found 
in  the  passage  of  laws  for  the  reform  of  the  serviee  in  several  of  thf 
larger  Stat<;s.  It  is  a  fact  full  of  siguiHcance  thai  the  Leglblaturc  of 
kNew  York  bus  responded  to  the  public  demand,  and  hna  placed  ill 
Civil  Service  on  a  footing  simiUir  to  that  adopted  by  the  Federtl 
Government.  The  League  is  said  to  represent  about  70,000  voters  iu 
New  York  alone  ;  a  stu)iendous  fact,  which  neither  of  the  great  political 
parties  can  afford  to  ignore  or  defy.  Whetherthe  figures  are  approxi- 
mately correct  or  not,  it  may  be  regarded  as  certain  that  no  Prr- 
sideutial  candidate  conspicuously  opposed  to  Civil  Service  reform  can 
carry  the  election  in  New  Y'ork,  in  opposition  to  a  candidate  of  tbo 
other  party,  who  is  conspicuously  in  favour  of  reform.  One  may  go 
fnrther  than  that,  and  say  that   no  doubtful   record   or   hesitating 

nttcrance  will  be  accepted  by  the  reform  party  as  a  sulficienf     v? 

of  good  intentions  in  case  of  elcctioiia.     The  Independent  \\  •.v 

have  already  issued  their  public  declaration  on  the  subject.  \\  h*-u  it 
is  reroembcred  that  the  electoral  vote  of  New  York  is  almost  indis- 
pensable to  the  success  of  a  Presidential  candidate,  it  will  be  scon  that 
the  bearings  of  Civil  Service  reform  on  the  coming  choice  of  cantUdatcs 
is  not  likely  to  be  overlooked. 

CuaJLI.£S  Kkitdau.  Ai>Aai& 
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I.— ORIENTAL  HISTORY. 

Thk  moat  important  work  th.nt  has  appeared  in  this  department  during 
the  last  few  months  is  .Mr.  KUiiders  Pctric's  "Pyramids  and  TemplcB 
of  Gizch."  Mr.  Pctrie  bas  spent  two  years  iu  surveying,  measuring  and 
otherwise  examining  the  pyramids  of  Gi/eh  ami  their  neiglibuurUood, 
excavating  where  it  was  nece-ssary  and  living  the  while  on  the  spot 
ill  a  deserted  tomb.  Ilis  scientific  training,  mathejnatical  knowledge, 
and  habits  of  careful  and  patient  observation  all  comljiucd  to  render 
him  ideally  qualified  fur  the  work  he  undertook.  Fur  tlie  Grsl  time 
we  have  before  us  the  results  of  a  thoroughly  accurate  survey  of  the 
Great  Pyramid  ;  results  which  will  be  unpalatable  not  only  to  the 
followers  of  Professor  Piazzi  Smyth  aud  the  believers  in  the  Pyramid 
religion  but  to  otlier  theorists  as  well.  More  especially  Mr.  Petric  has 
brought  some  powerful  and  almost  convincing  arguments  to  bear 
against  the  "  accretion  "  theory  first  proposed  by  Prolessor  Lepsius, 
nccording  to  which  a.  pyramid  grew  round  a  central  core,  auccessive 
casings  of  stone  marking,  like  the  rings  of  a  tree,  successive  years  in 
a  king's  reign.  Perhaps  the  most  generally  interesting  part  of  Mr. 
Pctrie's  volume  is  that  iu  whieli  he  discusses  the  character  of  the  tools 
used  by  tlie  Egyptians  of  the  age  of  the  fourth  dynasly,  and  shows 
that  tubular  drills  aud  jewel-points  must  have  been  employed  by  them. 
Ktjually  interesting  are  his  remarks  on  the  joints  of  the  casing-stones. 
These  joints,  with  an  area  of  some  thirty-five  square  feet  each,  though 
haWng  a  mean  opening  of  not  more  than  Vi^ili  inch,  were  yet  cemented 
throughout.  As  he  says :  "  To  merely  place  such  stories  in  exact  con- 
tact at  the  aides  would  be  careful  work  ;  but  to  do  so  with  cement  in 
the  joint  seems  almost  incredible."  The  fact  is  a  fresh  illustration 
of  the  marvellous  civilizatlou  possessed  by  the  subjects  of  the  Pharaohs 
live  thousand  years  ago,  and  uf  the  amount  of  practical  science  vnth 
vhicli  they  were  then  acquainted. 

Mr.  Petrie  has  not  coutined  his  keen  powers  of  observation 
to  the  mecbouical  and  architectural  sides  of  the  subject  he  was 
investigating.  Archieology  also  has  been  enriched  by  them.  Thus 
he  has  succeeded  in  determining  the  uamc  of  the  builder  of  the  pyramid 
of  Abu>roush  by  the  help  of  some  fragments  of  a  dioritc  statue  which 
he  picked  up  in  a  heap  of  rubbish.  In  a  communication  published 
after  the  appearance  of  his  book  he  has  also  sketched  in  outline  for 
the  first  time  the  periods  to  which  the  ancient  pottery  found  in  Egypt 
must  be  assigned.  AVhcther  he  has  been  equally  successful  in  over- 
throwing the  view  which  sees  in  the  so-called  granite  temple  of  the 
Sphinx  an  early  tomb  older  than  the  epoch  of  the  fourth  dynasty,  is 
not  so  clear  to  the  present  writer.    At  all  events,  the  proof  that  it  was 
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originally  built  in  connection  with  the  second  pyramid  of  Khephrai 
is  still  Mauting,  though  its  utilization  by  Khcpbrcu  adnittd  of  au 
question. 

Without  doubt,  parts  of  Mr.  Petrie'a  work  may  be  stipplcmenled 
hereafter,  but  what  he  has  done  will  never  need  to  he  done  acaiii,  aoil 
the  Eg:jpt  Exploration  Fund  may  be  congratulated  on  hn^ '  red 

his  services  fur  the  excavation  of  the  ruins  of  Zoan,  the  H^^.  ;  -tal 

of  Egypt, 

I  cannot  turn  away  from  "Egy^X  without  drawing  attention  to  twi> 
articles  entitled  "  Senutile  Prophc'te."  by  M.  Revillout,  the  well-knovn 
Coptic  scholar,  which  havR  been  published  in  ihti  Hrvuf  de  I'Hlstoirt 
iles  Religions*  Senuti  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  met 
thrown  up  by  the  wave  of  fanaticism  that  accompanied  the  establish- 
ment of  Christianity  in  lCg}pt,aud  his  iullunace  upon  the  history  of 
the  Coptic  Church  was  perhaps  greater  than  that  of  any  one  else.  The 
son  of  a  fellah  of  EkhmSn,  he  entered  upou  a  lifeof  asceticiftmat  tlie 
early  age  often.  Brought  in  consequence  by  his  father  to  his  uncle 
Pjol',thercforiuer  of  the  rule  of  Saint  Pacumius,  he  was  admitted  »t 
once  into  the  monastic  order,  and  eventually  succeeded  Pjol  as  head  of 
the  monastery.  From  the  very  outset  of  his  career  he  wan  believed  to 
receive  revelations  from  heaven,  and  his  reputation  as  a  prophet  sprcaJ 
overall  the  eastern  part  of  the  Boman  world.  He  accompanied  bii 
friend  St.  Cyril  to  the  Council  of  Ephcsus  and  there,  according  to  hi» 
biographer,  materially  aided  in  bringing  about  the  eondeninatioa  of 
Xestoriup.  After  St.  Cyril's  death  he  sided  with  his  sucecAsor  Dios- 
corus  on  the  monophysitc  question,  as  a  result  of  which  he  was  newr  _ 
canonized  by  the  Church  at  large.  Strong,  however,  in  the  suppor^^^^ 
Senuti,  the  Christians  of  Egypt  remained  monophysites  in  BpiteoftlV 
Council  of  Chalcedon,  and  so  originated  troubles  which  eventually  \eA 
to  the  subjugation  of  Egypt  by  the  Arabs.  Senuti  was  109  years  of  age 
at  the  time  of  the  Council  of  Chalccdon  {x.d,  -151)  aud  lived  for  nine 
more  years  afterwards. 

The  spirit  that  breathes  in  his  writings  is  that  of  Cyril  and  the  monks 
who  murdered  llypatia.  lie  boasts  of  having  "  tortured  "  eomeof  his 
own  monks  "  until  they  rolled  on  the  ground  half  dead,"  and  when  one 
of  them  died  under  the  blows  of  his  stick,  iu5ictcd  in  a  moment  oS 
irritation,  he  sees  in  his  death  the  hand  of  God  punishing  tlic  sinnet 
who  had  dared  to  oU'end  himself.  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  be 
incited  the  mob  to  slay  aud  burn  alive  their  pagan  brethren,  who  we« 
still  numerous  among  the  educated  and  richer  classes,  and  tu  destroy 
their  hotise-s  and  temples,  in  spite  of  imperial  prohibitions  to  the  coa- 
trary.  The  "  demons,"  as  he  called  them,  were  not  only  pagan,  but 
wealthy,  and  on  this  double  account  were  worthy  of  being  cxterminatod. 
He  prays  that  the  leading  man  among  the  HellcnJsieniof  Ekln  '  '  ra 
M.  Revillout  shows  there  is  good  reason  for  believing  to  be  ■  i* 

Nounus,  may  have  "his  tongue  bound  to  his  toes,"  aud  in  this  stale 
be  thrown  into  "  the  abyss ;"  and  his  biography  states  that  he  had  Uifi 
pleasure  of  seeing  the  wish  accomplished.  Perhaps  one  of  the  mott 
striking  passa^rcs  in  his  sermons  is  his  apostrophe  to  the  snord: 
*'  Sword  I    sword  !  sharpen  thyself  and  rage  !     Sharpen    thyself   aud 

•  TiiL  4,  5  (1883). 
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glow  !  Prepare  to  destrny;  strike,  desolate  and  overthrow  everything. 
....  The  stvord  is  put  in  the  Imiid  that  stayn;  tlic  hand  seizes  it; 
for  His  said  :  'The  sword  is  sharpened  and  it  is  furbished  to  give  it  into 
the  hand  of  tlie  slayer/''  Such  language  is  instructive  in  the  light  of 
rcccut  events  ia  Kgypt.  We  have  only  to  read  Mohammedan  and 
Christian  instead  of  Christian  and  pagan,  and  the  massacres  of 
klcxAodria  and  Tantah  become  intelligible.  A  people  who  regarded 
muti  as  the  nio^t  perfect  of  Christian  saints  must  have  possessed  a 
l)0undlc3s  depth  of  ferocious  fanaticism. 

M.  H^viliout's  monograph,  which  is  full  of  interesting  digressions, 
is  bused  on  a  biography  of  Senuti  by  his  disciple  Besn,  preserved  in 
the  Vatican  Library,  as  well  as  on  the  writings  of  tlic  prophet  him- 
self, now  in  the  Borgia  Museum  and  the  National  Library  in  Paris. 
The  Coptic  liturgy  also  contains  a  go<}d  number  nf  his  works,  ns  he  is 
considered  a  father  of  the  Coptic  Church  by  ihe  Egyptian  Christians, 
and  is  preferred  by  them  to  all  other  saints.  The  Pascha]  services,  for 
example,  are  all  taken  from  bim.  M..  Kcvillout  hopes  soon  to  pnbli&h 
all  tlie*e  fragments,  as  well  as  some  others  partly  to  be  found  in  the 
Bodleian  Library,  partly  brought  to  Kurope  by  M.  Dev^ria.  As  he 
remarks  :  "They  offer  a  collection  of  subjects  of  the  most  varied  kind, 
and  nothing  can  be  more  interesting  than  the  study  of  them  to  all 
tho:^e  wlio  wish  to  know  what  Christian  and  pagan  £gypt  van  in  the 
fourth  and  fifth  centuries  of  our  ent." 

There  ia  no  end  to  the  surprises  of  cuneiform  discovery.  A  new 
language  must  now  be  added  to  the  mauy  which  have  already  been 
revealed  to  us  by  the  decipherment  of  the  cuneiform  tests.  The 
western  frontier  of  Susiana  was  occupied  by  tribes  called  Kossieanby 
the  classical  writers,  and  described  by  them  as  wild  and  diiugcrous. 
Some  uf  tliese  tribes  invaded  Babylonia  in  the  sixteenth  century  before 
onr  era,  and  founded  there  a  dynasty  which  lasted  for  several  centuries. 
Some  years  ago  a  tablet  was  found  among  those  brought  from  the  library 
of  Nineveh  to  the  British  Museum,  which  explained  the  signilicatiou  of 
tlic  names  of  some  of  the  Kossoiaa  kings.  Siueo  then  a  larger  and 
fuller  tablet  of  the  same  kind  has  been  discovered,  and  more  recently 
another  which  gives  a  list  of  Kossa-an  words  with  tlieir  Assyrian  pquiva- 
]eut5.  This  has  been  published  for  tlic  fii-st  time  by  Professor  Fr. 
Delitzsch.  in  an  interesting  little  book  entitled  "Die  Sprachc  dcr 
Kossiier."  In  thia  he  endeavours  to  fix  the  geographical  and  linguistic 
position  of  this  newly  discovered  people,  and  adds  at  the  same  time  all 
that  we  now  know  about  their  religion  and  history. 

The  same  scholar  has  also  brouglit  out  a  monograph,*  which  ought 
to  be  in  Uie  hands  of  all  Hebrew  and  Old  Testament  students.  It  is 
intended  as  an  introduction  to  his  Assyrian  dictionary,  which  is  shortly 
to  appear,  and  its  object  is  to  criticize  tlic  shortcomings  of  cxistinj; 
Hebrew  lexicons,  and  to  point  out  the  value  of  Assyrian  for  Hebrew 
lexicography.  Not  only  the  antiquity  of  the  Assyrian  mnnumentA, 
but  also  the  near  relationship  of  the  Assyrian  language  to  Hebrew, 
t,inake9  it  a  much  safer  guide  than  Arabic  or  otberSemitic  idioms  in  the 
teudeavour  to  determine  the  meaning  of  obscure  Hebrew  words.  Pro- 
fessor Dclitzsch  gives  many  illustrations  of  the  light  that  it  throws 


*  "Tlie  Hdir«w  LongoAgQ  viewed  in  iho  IJght  of  AMyiua  Reuarcli.'* 
WUliaiu  ft  ^orfftXe. 
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upon  the  language  of  tlie  Old  Testament.  One  of  the  most  gencnll/ 
intercHtiug  facts  noticed  by  bim  is  tlic  incucion  iu  au  old  Babylooiui 
hymn  of  twelve  precious  Rtoiits  of  Irau^ccndent  Kjilendoar,  "  eiichued 
in  gold  and  destined  to  ndoru  the  shining  breast  of  the  king."  The 
description  reminds  us  irresistibly  of  the  breastplate  of  tie  JciriiJi 
high- priest. 

A.  H.  Satcjc 


IL— NEW   TESTA^fENT  CRmCISM; 

Mehsbs.  Claiik  have  added  to  their  Foreign  Theological   Tiibrary  i 
tranplatioii  of  the  "Methodical  Ei^jtosition  of  the  Parables  of  Jcstu,'' 
by  Siegfried   Goebel.     Au  Knglish  reader  will  naturally  compare  tlw 
book  with  the  wcll-kuowu  "  Notes  on  the  Parables"  by  Archbishop 
Trench,  and  withoat  the  least  national  partiality  it  is  inevitable  chatlw 
should  at  once  give  the  palm  to  the  work  of  the  Arrhbij«bop,    Goebel'i 
treatment  of  the  nature  of  parabolic  teaching  is  far  inferior  to  that 
of  I)r.  Trench  iu  ran^  and  sufi^cstivcncss  ;  nor  is  his  book  at  all  equtl 
to  the  "Notes  on  the  Parables" — which  appear  to  be  unknown  to 
him — in  point  of  style,  interest,  or  learning.     We  miss  in  it  the  tone 
of  spiritual  fervour,  and  the  annotations  rich  with  gems  of  though! 
from  St.  Augustine,  llichard  and  Hugo  de  St.  Victore,  St  Thouui 
Aquinas,  and  many  patristic  and  mediaeval  commentators,  which  leod 
so  deep  an  attractiveness  to  the  Archbishop's  treatise.     We   miss  also 
the  fine  tact,  the  deep  feeling,  and  the  delicate  snggrstiveness  whicii 
give  to  the  "Notes"  a  permanent  place  in  Knglish  literature.     On  tic 
other  hand,  wc  may  freely  concede  to  the  writer  that  *'  solid  pxegcns 
sound  judgment,  and  sober  skilful  interpretation"  which    £)r.  Weia 
commends  in  him. 

His  definition  of  a  parable  is  somewbnt  cumbrous  and  not  rery  nln* 
able.  He  says  that,  "  in  the  first  instance,  it  may  be  ^nerally  defined 
as  «  lidiTattve  moviiuj  within  the  spftere  of  phifHuuil  O)-  h  "i\ 

not  projessiruj  to  commit'nicate  an  eveiit  which  reaJfi/  fo<<i.  <( 

exjyi'esfdi/  inuigined  fur  the  ptwpose  of  TtpresevHng  in  pict-  « 

a  tTmthuflonging  to  the  sph^t'C  of  rdigion;nnd  therf/ofe  n, _,  to 

tfte  retatUm  ofvuin  or  mankind  to  Gtxl."  He  admits,  indeed,  that  the 
incidents  of  the  history  may  be  borrowed  from  actual  life.  It  iroulJ 
be  an  interesting  inquiry,  which  has  never  yet  been  systematically  pur- 
sued, to  consider  how  far  the  framework  of  the  parables  of  our  Lord  caa 
be  traced  iu  the  political  circumstances,  literary  forms,  and  domestic 
incidents  of  the  times  in  which  they  moved.  One  deeply  intercstinf 
example  of  a  story  adopted  from  current  events  and  snggcstcd  by  load 
surroundings,  is  tlie  unquestionable  allusion  to  the  story  of  King  ATcb^^ 
laus  in  the  parable  of  the  Pounds,  delivered  not  far  from  JeriiTio.  Tfl 
this  allusion  Goobel  does  indeed  very  slightly  refer,  but  he  makes  little 
use  of  it  for  purposes  of  elucidation.  It  is  not.  however,  in  the  dirvcikn 
of  historic  or  literary  illustration  that  his  services  arc  chirlly  ^alul)de. 
Kin  characteristic  merit  is  a  strong  practical  sense  which  shows  itself 
from  the  first  tn  his  remark  on  the  piirjx}se  of  parabolic  teaching. 
'*  It  is,"  he  says,  "  a  purpose  lying  in  the  nature  of  the  itanible»* 
namely,  to  present  directly  to  the  hcaiTr's  view  the  teaching  to  fw  im- 
parted cither  by  cxliibitiug  it  iu  the  concrete  image  {(i/puai  [lorablcs) 
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or  in  a  symbol  t&ken  from  the  vorld  of  nature  or  maa  («yni^i4; 
jiarablcs) .  In  the  former  case,  the  parulile  serves  the  purpose  of  facili- 
latiiig  the  appi'cbcusioii  of  the  teaching  iiveii  to  fecbli:  powers  of  in- 
telligence ;  and  in  the  SL-cond  case,  of  ennvinciing  even  the  reluctaut 
will  of  its  truth."  i!c  criticizes  the  opinion  that  the  parable  is  meaut 
to  reveal  the  truth  to  the  receptive,  and  to  conceal  it  from  the  unre- 
ccptlvc.  lie  shotra  that  in  the  typical  parable  there  is  no  figurative 
veil  at  all,  and  no  one  can  suppose  that  the  parable  of  the  Itood 
Samaritan  {for  instance)  was  meant  in  any  way  to  coTUcd  the  duty  of 
loving  our  neighbour.  No  one,  again,  can  have  mistaken  the  import 
of  Kucli  symbolic:  parables  as  the  fishing  net  or  the  costly  pearl.  The 
vrritei-  infers  that  the  end  of  concealment  of  truth  from  the  unreceptivc 
and  impenitent  by  means  of  figurative  clothing,  was  ouly  combined 
with  the  main  end  of  instruction,  when  Jesus  was  speaking  in  special 
caj»CK,  and  bc^fore  a  niixe<i  circle  of  hearers. 

The  sound  sense  of  the  writer  is  also  shown  by  the  decisive  way  ia 
whicli,  with  a  few  words,  ho  sets  aside  untenable  views.  Thus,  in 
treating  of  the  Ten  Virgins  he  rejects  Crcmcr'a  notion  that  the  epithet 
"  foolish."  as  compared  with  the  Hebrew  ^t5  suggests  any  want  of 
modesty.  He  also  sets  aside  Stier's  fancy  that  these  virgins  may  have 
been  admitted  to  the  fea>4t  a  litth:  later.  The  whole  treatment  of  this 
important  parable  is  marked  by  independent  judgment.  He  dispenses 
with  all  inquiry  about  what  is  meaut  by  the  oil,  lamps,  and  vessels. 
The  "  oil.'  be  says,  cannot  (as  most  commentators  suppose)  mean  the 
Holy  Spirit  of  God,  because  in  the  parable  it  does  not  appear  as  a  gift, 
but  as  a  sclf-procorcd  possession.  lie  places  the  essence  of  the  para- 
ble in  its  rebuke  of  the  want  of  self- preparation,  not  (us  most  writers 
do)  of  the  want  of  perseverance  iu  readiness. 

The  parable  of  the  Unjust  Steward  is  one  whieli  has  hecu  subjected 
to  the  wildest  perversions,  from  that  of  the  Kmperor  Julian,  who  said 
that  it  taught  dishonesty,  to  that  of  those  who  made  the  stewards  con- 
duct a  tardy  act  of  just  reparation.  Goebel  thinks  that  the  steward's 
object  was  not  a  falsification  of  the  bonds,  with  which  the  publicity 
of  the  transaction  dnea  not  agree,  hut  an  abuse  of  his  power  as  a 
Rleward  in  a  manner  which  was  not  just  to  his  master.  The  general 
meaning  of  the  parable  is  that  we  should  regard  the  ambiguous  bless- 
ing of  Mammou  merely  as  u  means  for  securing  God's  approbation, 
and  should  be  guided  in  its  use  with  a  view  to  His  future  reward. 

In  reading  this  volume  the  student  will  find  much  that  is  valuable, 
and  the  writer's  originality  will  often  besu^estivc  even  when  it  leads 
him  to  quci^tioiiable  conclusions.  It  is  no  small  merit  iu  him  tliat  ho 
has  thought  out  each  parable  for  himself. 

Vcfux  Ooulburu's  two  volumes,  ''On  the  Liturgical  Gospels  for  the 
Snnd&ys  of  the  Year,"  is  an  uupretcudiug  but  useful  book.  Its  primary 
object  is  devotional.  The  writer  designed  to  furnish  devout  church- 
men with  a  single  holy  thought  for  every  day  in  tlie  year,  founded  on 
the  Gospel  of  the  day — a  thought  sufficiently  expanded  for  full  com- 
prehension, yet  sufUcicutty  compressed  to  leave  the  mind  something 
to  do  for  itself.  He  wishes  to  promote  the  duty  oiineditating  on  the 
Scriptures  as  distinct  from  reading  them,  and  he  also  ho|>ee  that  his 
two  volumes  may  be  useful  at  family  prayers.  The  thoughts  ore,  he 
tells  us,  "  decoctions  of  sermons  preached  at  various  periods  during  the 
last  forty  years,"    and  writers  like  I3cugclj  Bishop  Uall,  Quesuel, 
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Isaac  'Williams,  Bishop  Christopher  Wordsworth,  aad  the  late  Bi^faop 
Trower,  are  freely  laid  under  contribution,  lie  has  striven  against 
the  tendency  to  ditfuseocss,  superficiality,  aud  attenuation,  and  aims 
at  masculine  vigour.  Probably,  however,  many  rcadera  will  tiud  bis 
iutroductions  more  useful  than  the  thouijhta  tliemselvea.  These  are 
devoted  partly  to  the  development  of  the  context,  and  partly  to  an 
illustration  of  the  varyinf^  phases  adopted  by  ditTcrcut  Kaglisli  trpuft- 
latora  from  the  days  of  WycUf  down  to  the  Ueviaion  of  ISSl.  Tbe 
volumes  arc  marked  by  all  the  piety  ami  clearness  of  style  which  are 
found  in  the  Dean's  other  books,  aud  chey  will  be  welcomed  by  a  large 
class  of  readers. 

The  works  of  Professor  Westcott  are,  it  need  hardly  he  said,  of  a 
far  higher  order,  and  of  far  more  permanent  value  than  Dcau  Goul- 
buru's.  Three  of  his  works— ou  "The  Historic  Faith."  on  "The 
Revelation  of  the  Father."  and  ou  "  The  Epistles  of  St.  John"— haTC 
recently  been  published.  In  the  two  former  of  these  books  the  ftader 
will  be  furnished  witli  a  number  of  fine  sngfjcstions,  which  will 
repay  his  closest  attention.  He  will  find  familiar  topics  treated  in  a 
manuer  the  reverse  of  familiar.  Dr.  Westcott  cannot  say  anything^ 
commonplace,  and  remarks  which  might  he  commonplace  iu  another 
writer  cease  to  he  so  in  his  piigcs,  because  they  come  with  an  accent 
of  original  thought  and  of  deep  sincerity,  and  in  connection  with  a  mode 
of  viewing  life  which  is  often  more  spiritual  and  less  conveiitioual 
than  that  of  any  living  writer.  Again  aud  agaiu  he  reminds  us  of  a 
writer  with  whom  perhaps  he  has  no  special  sympathy — the  late  Pro- 
fessor Maurice ;  but  he  has  greater  erudition  and  a  style,  which  though 
not  easy,  is  less  hard  to  follow  than  that  of  Mr.  Maurice.  But  whde 
general  readers  may  learn  from  Lhci$e  discourses,  Dr.  Westeott's  editiua 
of  "  The  Epistles  of  St.  John"  will  be  welcomed  by  all  scholars  and 
theologians  as  the  most  important  contribution  to  the  study  of  St. 
John's  writings  since  the  treatise  of  the  lamcuted  Eric  Haupt,  of  whom 
Dr.  ^Vestcott  speaks  with  deserved  praise.  We  arc  glad  to  find  that 
he  holds  the  view  that  the  First  Kpistlc  is  probably  the  latest  utter- 
ance of  divine  revelation,  and  "  the  final  interpretation  of  the  whole 
series  of  the  divine  revelations ;  and  under  this  aspect  it  proclaims 
and  satisfies  the  highest  hope  of  man."  It  thus  completes  the  con- 
tinuous unfolding  in  many  parts  of  the  spiritual  progress  of  mankind, 
of  which  the  Bible  is  the  historic  and  literary  record.  Of  the  value 
of  Dr.  Westcott's  examination  of  the  text  it  is  needless  to  speak,  for 
it  will  be  recognized  even  by  those  who  belong  to  a  different  school  of 
tC!Ltual  inquirers.  He  regards  the  First  Epistle  as  a  pastoral,  since 
it  is  destitute  of  all  that  is  local  and  special,  and  he  also  looks  upon  it 
as  iuseparably  connected  with  the  Gospel.  This,  which  is  t  matter 
of  demuustration,  adds  greatly  to  the  force  of  the  evidence  which 
establishes  against  all  attacks  the  genuineness  of  tbe  Qospcl  «Iw. 
The  Epistle  is  mainly  directed  against  Ebionism,  Docctism,  and 
Cerinthianism — that  is,  against  prevalent  forms  of  error  concerning 
the  Persou  of  Christ,  which  represented  Him  as  merely  hunaau,  <^r  as 
phantasmal,  or  which  '^ severed  Jesus" — i.e.,  disintegratiid  the  man 
Jesus  from  the  Divine  Logos.  Dr.  Westcott  does  not,  however,  foci 
able  to  accept  the  ancient  and  deeply  interesting  reading  "  scuerji''  for 
"  does  not  coufew,"  in  iv.  3 ;  aud  his  reasons,  though  not  couvinciu^ 
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arc  cutitied  to  ^n^eat  weight.  To  the  present  writer  it  is  cncouragiog 
to  find  that  the  views  of  Dr.  Westcott  are  iu  several  important  instances 
idcutical  with  those  nt  which  he  had  already  arrived  in  another  work; 
and  especially  that  iu  alluding  to  the  story  of  Ht,  John  and  Cerinthus^ 
Dr.  Westcott  also  remarks,  "  It  is  strange  tliat  cither  St.  John  or  Ceriii- 
thus  shuuld  have  viHited  the  haths  at  Kphesus."  Xo  one  has  pointed 
out  with  finer  insight  than  Canon  Westcott  the  subtle  characteristics  of 
the  Apostle's  style  with  its  large  abstractions  and  sharp  antitheses,  and 
its  method  of  developing  ideas  by  parallelism  or  by  antagonism.  He 
points  out  how  carefully  St.  John  defends  himself  against  the  suspicion 
of  introducing  novelties,  and  how  he  seta  before  his  readers — not  pro- 
positions about  Christ,  whose  Cross  and  Kesurrcctiou  he  does  not  even 
mention — but  the  Living  Christ  Himself  for  present  fellowship.  It  is 
not  possible  here  to  enter  into  the  many  questions  suggested  in  the 
commentary,  but  we  may  call  attention  to  the  author's  remarks  on  the 
title  "The  Klder"  {p.  Iv.) ;  on  Antichrist  (p.  69),  on  the  Devil  (p.  S7), 
on  the  apparently  harsh  direction  given  in  i  John  11;  and  to  the 
thoughtful  csuays  which  close  the  volume,  especially  to  those  on  "  The 
Two  Empires — the  Church  and  the  World,"  and  on  "  The  Relation 
of  Christianity  to  Art.'' 

Professor  Dicleson's  Baird  Lectures,  "  On  St.  Paul's  Use  of  the  Terms 
Flesh  and  Spirit,''  arc  a  careful  examination  of  St.  Paul's  psychoIogVi 
together  with  a  review  of  the  opinions  published  on  the  subject  by 
many  eminent  German  theologians.  The  author  considers  that  the 
recent  treatises  of  German  scholars  on  the  subject  are  marked  by  great 
acuteness  and  subtlety,  but  *'  present  a  somewhat  motley  combination 
of  exegesis;  criticism,  and  speculation,  dubious  methods  and  incon- 
gruous results."  He  thinks  that  they  have  been  misled  by  supposing 
that  St.  Paul  drew  bis  conception  of  the  terms  "  flesh"  and  "  spirit'' 
from  Greek  philosophy,  whereas  he  really  drew  them  from  Old  Testa- 
ment luage.  He  concludes  that  hy  ''spirit"  St.  Paul  means  the 
divine  power  initiating  and  sustaining  the  Christian  life,  and  by 
"  flesh"  neither  material  substance  nor  the  tower  sensuous  nature,  but 
the  creaturely  side  of  man's  nature  as  con  trad  istiuguivhcd  from  the 
power  of  the  Divine  Spirit  in  Christ 

In  the  first  number  of  his  *'  Old-Latin  Biblical  Texts/*  Professor 
Wordsworth  jjives  us  a  specimen  of  very  thorough  labour  in  the  limited 
but  valuable  field  of  research  into  which  he  was  led  in  preparing 
his  plans  for  an  edition  of  the  Latin  Vulgate.  These  old  Latin  texts 
contain  many  most  interesting  variants  from  the  Vulgate  and  the  ordi- 
nary texts,  and  cannot  be  left  out  of  account  in  the  recent  develop- 
ment of  Biblical  criticism.  In  this  number  Mr.  Wordsworth  examines 
the  St.  Germain  manuscript  (g),  now  numbered  ("Lat.  1  lo53'')  in  the 
National  Library  at  Paris.  He  gives  us  a  careful  account  of  the  manu- 
script, and  the  use  hitherto  made  of  it  by  Martianay,  Bentley,  Walker, 
Sabatier,  and  others:  he  edits  the  manuscript  itself  and  gives  some 
estimate  of  its  more  remarkable  readings.  Mr.  Wordsworth's  labours 
leave  little  or  nothing  to  be  desired  on  the  grounds  of  thoroughness, 
enthusiasm  for  his  subject,  and  a  laborious  accuracy  which  regards 
nothing  as  too  minute  for  attention. 

F.  W.  Faruab. 
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BiOGEAPHV. — Headers  of  Dr,  Buach's  previous  work  on  "  Prince  Bi 
'marck,  duhug  the  War,  1S7CI-1,*'  will  give  a  ready  welcome  to  his  new 
book,  vhieli  has  just  hcen  very  well  translated  for  uh  by  Mr.  Beatty- 
Kinpfiton.*   Tlicy  will  be  to  some  extent  diHaiipointed,  for  little  of  t 
present  book  is  drawn  from  records  of  the  Chancellor's  private  converi 
lion,  and  that  little  is  for  the  most  part  confined  tomatenaU  aire 
published  in  the  rarlier  work,  which  tlir  author  has  freely  utilized  in 
composition  of  this  one.    But  the  book  \*  monl  intcrestinf;  and  iastruc- 
tive.  The  author  describes  it  as  a  serieft  of  sketches  towards  a  historical 
portrait  of  bis  master,  and  hi»  aim  is  to  interpret  the  policy  and 
character  of  tlic  latter,  especially  tin  certain  aides  which  have  suflered 
from  popular  misrepresentation.     \Ve  have  separate  chapters  on  Prince 
Bismarck's  moral  principles  of  statepmanship,  on  his  relif^ious  ricvsj 
on  the  Junker-legend,  on  his  policy  towards  Austria,  towards  France, 
towards  the   Press,   towards    Socialism,  &c.,   and   every   posiition  is 
supjKirted   by  eopiout;  extracts  from  the  Chancel  tor's  speeches  ami 
letters.     Dr.  Busch  is  not  always  snceessful  in  establishing  the  par- 
ticular conclusion  he  wishes  us  to  accept,  but  he  certainly  dispell 
fiomc  common  misapprehensions,  and  bis  work  will  lead  all  who  have 
paid  no  more  than  ordinary  attention  to  German  politics   to  a  r-ou- 
■sidcrably  better  understanding  of  the  personality  and  the  public  policj^J 
>f  the  great  statesman  whom  the  author  has  such  exceptional  oppo^^|| 
'Huuities  of  knowing.     Information  of  a  like  sort  would  be  at  prcsc^^ 
invaluable  regarding  the  public  men  of  Egypt,  hut  in  the  absence  of 
it,  the  next  betst  thins  we  can  have  is  the  opinion  of  a  keen  observer 
who  has  been  much  behind  the  scenes.  Such  is  the  anonymous  author  ol' 
"  Khedives  and  Pashas  "\  who  manifestly  writes,  as  he  declares,  on  what 
he  knows   M'cll,  and   has  given  us  a  scries  of    most  valuable   as  wi 
aa  entertaining^  sketches  of  contemporary  Egyptian  nders  and  sta: 
men.     One  of  the  moat  pleasing  is  the  sketch  of  Tcwfik,  of  whoi 
the  writer  has  a  much  more  favourable  opinion  than  is  usually  hcl 
iJVrabi,  again,  who  is   the  subject  of  one  of  his  longest  chapters.. 
i3t;prcsents  as  the  most  utterly  commouplaci:  man  that  ever  ochiev 
hgreat  notoriety.     The  characters  of  Ismail,  Nubar,  Riaz,  .Sir  E.  Mai 
[.and  others,  are  all  drawn  with  a  strong,  free,  impartial  hand,  and  tbi 
,'book  will  be  found  very  readable,   and  in  the  present  situation  of 
affairs  opportunely  instructive— ^Of  all  the  figures  now  mONHng  about 
;ypt  none  has  struck  the  popular  mind  nmre  than  the  lof^  and 
^aimple  character  of  General  Gordon,  and  it  i?  therefore  no  matter  ft 
^8ur{)rise  that  another  life  of  him  should  make  its  appearance,  smaller  ^ 
lize  and  meant  for  a  wider  pubhc  than  Mr.  Hakes.^     Mr.  Forbes  | 
mt  personally  acquainted  with  General  Gordon,  and  bis  little 
lakes  DO  pretence  to  be  anvlhing  more  than  an  abridgment  of 

•  "  Oar  ChuccUor.''     By  Moritx  Biucb.     London  :  MacmUlaa  &  Cki. 
f  "Kticdiv(>a  uid  rutuu."     Uy  One  Who  Knows  Them  Well    Loodoli: 
Low  6t  Co. 

^  "  ChtDese  (iordoru''     l^y  Archibald  Forbc*.     Londoa  :  G.  Routledge  4e  < 
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gcr  works  of  Dr.  Andrew  Wilson  and  Mr.  Birkbcck  Hill,  with  a  con- 
tinuation of  tlic  narrative  down  to  date.  This  may  not  seem  very 
bigli  work  for  a  writer  of  the  position  of  Mr.  Forbe»  ;  »ttll  he  has  not 
desjiised  the  task,  and  if  there  are  marks  of  haste  here  and  there,  he 
has  done  it  on  the  whole  sympathetically  and  well.  Ue  lias  given  us 
a  brief,  clear,  effective  story  of  a  remarkable  career. — All  the  books 
that  we  have  ju^t  noticed  have  been  biographies  or  biographical  studies 
of  living  men,  hut  thcv  have  been  called  fur  to  meet  a  public  interest 
which  will  not  he  denied  such  Kati^^laction  in  the  case  of  the  celebritie.s 
t  rceoj^nises.  Our  next  work,  however,  is  the  biography  of  a  living 
au  that  has  been  provoked  by  uo  public  demand,  but  has  been 
ritten  and  published  by  the  Hubject  of  it  himself,  an  eminent 
London  physician,  iu  obcdieuce  to  a  theory  that  it  is  "  performing  a 
duty  iucumbtnt  on  all  to  make  kuuwu  experiences,  which  have 
bcuu  neither  few  nor  unsuccessful,  in  relation  to  the  science 
and  art  of  medicine,  and  may  not  prove  uninteresting  in 
:e^ard  to  its  history."*  Dr.  Williams'  autobiography  is  thus  meant 
marily  for  the  profession,  and  its  technical  parts  arc  certainly  its  most 
'ftluable  ones.  They  are  also  often  its  most  interesting  ones,  for  the 
ncral  story  of  the  author's  life,  in  which  they  are  set,  is  rather  a  dry 
chronicle,  considering  the  number  of  interesting  people  he  was  thrown 
among.  It  is  curious  to  find  a  modern  scientific  man  of  some  distino- 
tioQ  declaring  that  he  lost  £12,000  by  a  transaction,  because  he  opened 
negotiations  on  a  Sunday. — The  last  addition  to  Mr.  Murley's 
Knglish  Men  of  Ijctters  '*  is  Dean  Church's  Bacon.  A  fresh  c;«timatc 
Bacon  by  a  competent  hand  was  required,  dealing  with  tlie  investi- 
;ations  and  conclu^iuus  uf  Mr.  Spcdding  and  otiiers.  The  Deun  of  St. 
I'aul's  lias  sought  to  be  fair  and  judicial,  and  while  acknowledging  the 
rce  and  ingenuity  of  much  of  the  pleading  in  Bacon's  favour,  has 
und  himself  obliged — most  reluctantly,  he  says — to  reject  that  plead- 
g,  and  to  arrive  ut  a  judgment  more  like  that  of  Macaulay.  Such  a 
[iidgnicul  is  probably  the  right  and  enduring  one,  and  Dr.  Church 
chcuts  it,  and  indeed  his  whole  story  of  Bacon's  life^  with  much 
rce  and  literary  felicity. 

Travel — The    Travels    of   tlie    month  consist  of    two  books   on 
uth  America:  one,  of  considerable  importaucc  and  interest,  by  Pre- 
ssor Crawford  of  Dublin,  on  the  Argentine  Republic  ;t  and  the  other 
if  slighter  textnrc,  by  Messrs.  Ulick  Burke  and   Robert  Staples,  on 
Brazil.^     Professor  Cniwfurd  was  eugiueer-in-chict"  of  an  expedition 
-sent  out  at  the  instance  of  the  Govcrutnent  of  Bueuos  Ayres  to  explore 
(Uid  survey  the  route  for  the  propost^d  TransHndiue  Railway,  and  he 
low  describes  his  experiences  in  the  low  conntrj-  and  among  the  Andes, 
compauyin^  the  narrative  in  many  cases  by  excellent  drawings,  also 
is  own  workmanship.      His   experiences   were  often   exciliug    and 
angerous,  and  his  story  never  Hags.     In  the  appendix  he  gives  us  a 
nncctcd  account  of  the  economical  and  political  state  of  the  republic, 
f  irhich  wc  know  too  little  iu  tliis  country.     The  book  is  a  valnable 

«  **  Mtmoirs  of  Life  and  Work."  By  CUrlti  J.  B.  Waiiams,  M.I>.  Ijoadon  :  Smith 
Eider  k  Co. 

t  "  Across  tba  Pampas  uid  the  Andes."  By  IloLert  Crowfonl,  MA.  LoihIuu  : 
Longmuta,  Qrcco  &.  Co. 

X  "  HuMUPM  Mid  ricnure  in  Brazil.''  By  Uliok  Italpli  Burkn  and  Robert  Staiilet, 
LouOod:  Fi^JcTiur. 
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contribution  to  the  literature  of  the  subject.  Mr.  Burke's  can  haiYlly 
be  described  iu  tike  terms.  He  wcut  to  Braxil  in  1883,  oa  a  visit  of 
combined  business  and  pleasure,  and  dutifully  kept  his  wife  posted  in 
all  tiis  doings  by  regular  letters,  and  it  is  these  letters  he  novpubltBhey. 
Much  of  the  book  ia  perhaps  rather  trivial  lor  publicatiou  ;  bnt  many 
phases  of  things  iu  Brazil  come  before  ua  in  an  interesting  May. 

Miscti.i.A.Ni'.or.s. — Or.  Bain  collects  some  of  his  published  euaySr 
and  reprints  them,  along  with  his  rectorial  address  at  Aberdeen,  and 
a  new  paper  advocating  the  abolition  of  clerical  subacription.'"'  He 
thinks  Mibscriptton  useless  and  unnecessary,  and  points  for  proof  Co 
the  fact  that  there  is  much  less  fiivergence  from  a  common  ittandard 
among  the  English  Unitarians,  who  have  no  tests,  than  among  the 
clergy  of  churches  that  have  them.  But  this  only  shows  that  in  a 
small  bo<ly  the  social  sanction  is  more  effectual.  In  another  paper 
Dr.  Bain  proposes  to  cure  our  parliamentan*  deadlock  by  suppresaiDg 
all  oral  debat4>,  and  substituting  for  it  the  practice  of  circulating 
printed  speeches,  if  speeches  they  can  then  be  called,  among  the 
members,  and  delivering  them  to  the  Press.  It  may  be  true  that 
members  do  not  listen  much  to  spcccht;s  now,  but  tht-y  would  certainly 
read  less  of  thera. — "  Mwiiajval  Military  Architfcture,"  by  Mr.  O.  J. 
Clark  (Wyman  Sc  Son),  is  also,  in  part,  a  collection  of  previous 
contributions  to  periodicals;  but  it  supplies  a  distinct  want  in  our 
literature.  The  military  architecture  ot  the  Middle  Ages  has  been 
almost  neglected  as  compared  with  the  ecclesiastical,  and  a  thurough 
work  on  the  subject  by  a  careful  and  well-iuforraed  iuvcrttigator 
deserves  a  cordial  welcome.  The  work  of  Mr.  Clark  will  be  found  to 
be  a  storchou.sc  of  wide  and  exact  knowledge  on  this  department  of 
mediaeval  architecture,  and  it  goes  in  detail  over  many  uf  the  famous 
old  keeps  and  military  ruins  that  atitl  survive. — Mr.  Dickson's  "  Bible 
in  \Vaverley."t  is  a  volume  of  much  merit  and  interest.  It  docs  for 
Scott  what  Dr.  AVordsworth  does  for  Shakespeare,  and  shows  not  only 
bow  very  extensive  a  use  was  made  uf  the  Uib'  -  '1  the  compositiun  of 
the  AVavurlcy  novels,  but  how  pointed  was  oavi  the  interpretation 
which  the  Scriptural  passage  ri-ccived  as  eptpl' 
Dickson  has  done  his  work  with  good  taste 
and  will  deepen  the  impression  not  only  of  Sir 
with  the  Bible,  bnt  of  his  reverence  for  it. — D 
Kngland,"J  of  which  a  good  Knglish  translatiH* 

sists  of  a  scries  of  letters  contributed  to  a  lenrtii.;;;  P.  is  iiewnpaper  by  a 
Frenchman  who  had  rcbided  ten  years  in  this  country.  Al.  Darvl 
does  not  touch  on  the  lighter  social  phases  which  M.  Max  O'Kell 
has  described  in  "  John  Bull  and  his  Island,"  but  confines  himself  to 
the  main  features  of  our  public  life,  our  parliamentary  institutions,  oar 
press,  our  theatres,  &c.  It  is  a  remarkably  good  occount  of  the 
subject,  always  thoughtful  and  sensible,  written  with  the  charm  nf 
style  that  seems  to  come  by  nature  to  French  journalists^  and  with  a 
general  accuracy  thai  seems  never  to  come  to  them  at  all. 

*  *'PnctJcal  fiiura."  By  Aleuodrr  BaiD.  Lnadon  :  LonKmud,  (tnora  Ac  Cii  J 
t  "Tti«  Bible  in  Wsverley.'  By  Niubolas  Dickaun.  Kilmbur^li  -.  A  &  V.  ISImM 
X  "Pu^ic  Life  ia  ERj;{Rit()."    By  Philippe  DaryL     Loudon  :  UDittl«dg«  it  Sou. 
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rpHJC  reply  to  all  this  will  doubtless  bo  that  nothing  better  than 
JL  guidance  by  ''  collective  wisdom"  can  he  bad — that  the  select 
men  of  the  nation,  led  by  a  re-selected  few,  bring  their  best  powers, 
culighteucd  by  all  the  knowledge  of  the  time,  to  bear  ou  the  matters 
liefore  them.  "  What  more  wonld  you  have  ?"  will  be  the  question 
asked  by  most. 

My  answer  is  that  this  best  knowledge  of  the  time  with  which 
I^iaUtors  are  said  to  come  prepared  for  their  duties,  is  a  know- 
ledge of  which  \hc.  greater  part  is  obviously  irrelevant^  and  that  they 
arc  blameworthy  not  seeing  what  is  the  relevant  knowledge. 
No  amonnt  of  the  imguistic  acquirements  by  which  mauy  of  them 
are  distinguished  will  'iclp  tlicir  judgments  iu  the  least  ;  nor  will 
they  be  appreciably  helped  by  the  literatures  these  acquirements  open 
to  them.  Political, fsperiences  and  speculations  coming  from  small 
ancient  societies,  t^tti  -gh  philosophers  who  assume  that  war  is  the 
normal  state,  U*  ^  «*»vjry  is  alike  needful  and  just,  and  that  women 
must  remain  iu  [terpctuol  tutelage,  can  yield  them  but  small  aid  in 
judging  how  Acts  of  Parliament  will  work  in  great  nations  of  modem 
types.  They  may  ponder  on  the  doings  of  alt  the  great  men  by 
whom,  according  to  the  Carlylean  theory,  society  is  framed,  and  they 
may  spend,  years  over  those  accounts  of  international  conflicts,  and 
treacheries,  and  intrigues,  and  treaties,  which  till  historical  works, 
without  being  much  nearer  understanding  the  how  and  the  why  of 
social  structures  and  actions,  and  the  ways  iu  which  laws  afi^cct  them. 
Xordoes  such  information  as  is  picked  up  in  the  factfjry,  on  'Change, 
or  in  the  justice-room,  go  far  towards  the  required  preparation. 

That  which  is  really  needed  is  a  systematic  study  of  natural 
cansation  as  displayed    among    human    beings    socially  aggregated. 
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Though  a  distinct  conscionsness  of  causation  is  the  last  trait  whidi 
intellectual  progress  brlugs— though  ivilh  the  savage  a  limplfr 
incchanical  cause  is  not  couceivcd  aa  sucli — though  even  among  t2ic 
rjreelis  the  liight  of  a  spear  was  thought  of  as  guided  by  a  god — 
though  from  their  times  down  almost  to  our  own,  epidemics  hare  been 
habitually  regarded  as  of  supernatural  origin — and  though  among 
social  plicuomena,  the  most  complex  of  all,  causal  relations  may  be 
expected  to  coutiituc  longest  nurecognized ;  yet  in  out  daya,  the 
eTcistence  of  such  causal  relations  has  become  clear  enough  to  force 
on  all  who  think  the  inference  that  before  meddling  with  them  they 
should  be  diligently  studied.  The  mere  facts,  now  familiar,  that 
there  is  a  couucciion  between  the  numbers  of  births,  deaths  and 
marriages,  and  the  price  of  corn,  and  that  in  the  same  society  during 
the  same  generation,  the  ratio  of  crime  to  population  rarics  within 
narrow  limits,  should  be  sufficient  to  make  all  sec  that  human  desires, 
using  as  guide  such  intellect  as  is  joined  with  them,  act  with  approxi- 
mate uniformity.  It  should  be  inferred  that  among  social  causes. 
those  initiated  by  legislation,  similarly  opcratiug  with  an  aTeragc 
regitlurity,  must  not  only  change  men's  actions,  but,  by  con- 
sequence, change  their  natures— probably  in  ways  not  intended. 
There  should  be  recognition  of  the  fact  that  social  causation,  more 
than  all  other  causation,  is  a  fructifying  causation  ;  and  it  should  be 
seen  that  indirect  and  remote  effects  arc  no  less  inevitable  than 
proximate  effects.  I  do  not  mean  that  there  is  denial  of  these  state- 
mcuts  und  inferences.  But  there  are  beliefs  and  beliefs — some  which 
ure  beld  uuminally,  some  which  iuflucucc  conduct  iu  small  degrees, 
some  which  sway  it  irresistibly  under  all  circumstances;  and  unhap- 
pily the  beliefs  of  law-makers  respecting  causation  in  social  ofTairs, 
arc  of  the  superficial  sort.  Let  us  look  at  some  of  the  truths  whicb 
all  tacitly  admit,  but  which  scarcely  any  take  deliberate  account  of 
in  legislation. 

There  is  the  indisputable  fact  that  each  human  being  is  in  a 
certain  degree  modifiable  both  physically  and  mentally.  Kvery  tlieorr 
of  education,  every  discipline,  from  that  of  the  arithmetician  to  that 
of  the  prize-fighter,  every  proposed  reward  for  virtue  or  puni&hmeut 
for  Tice,  implies  the  belief,  embodied  in  sundry  proverbs,  that  th& 
use  or  disuse  of  ejich  faculty,  bodily  or  mental,  is  followed  by  an 
adaptive  change  in  it — loss  of  power  or  gaiu  of  power,  according  to 
demand. 

There   is  the  fact,  also  iu   its  broader  manifestations  universally 
recognized,  that  modiGcations  of  Nature  iu  ouc  way  or  other  produeri), 
arc  inheritable.     No  one  denies  that  by  the  aceumulatiou  of  auudi 
changes,  generation  after  generation,  constit'.Uion  fits  itself  to  ri    ,V 
tions ;  so  that  a  climate  nhlch  is  fatal  to  other  races  is  iuuocuoi.- 
thc  adapted  race.     No  odd  denica  that  peoples  who  belong  to  tlio 
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same  original  stock  but  have  spread  iuto  (liffereut  habitats  where  they 
have  led  diflcrciit  lives,  have  acquired  in  course  of  time  differcut 
aptitudes  and^  ditferont  tendencies.  No  one  deaies  that  under  new 
couditions  new  uatioual  characters  are  even  now  being  moulded  ;  aa 
witness  the  Americans.  And  if  no  one  denies  a  process  of  adaptation 
everywhere  and  always  going  ou^  it  is  a  manifest  implication  that 
adaptive  modiiications  must  be  set  up  by  every  change  of  aocial  con- 
ditions. 

To  which  there  cornea  the  undeniable  corollary  that  every  law 
•which  serves  to  alter  men's  modes  of  action — compelling,  or  restrain* 
ing,  or  aiding,  iu  new  ways — so  affects  them  as  to  cause  in  course  of 
time  adjustments  of  their  natures.  Beyond  any  immediate  effect 
wrought,  there  is  the  remote  effect,  wholly  ignored  by  most — a  re- 
moulding uf  the  average  ehuracter  :  a  rc-manlding  which  may  be  of  a 
desirable  kind  or  of  an  undesirable  kind,  but  which  in  any  case  is  the 
most  important  of  the  results  to  be  considered. 

Other  general  truths  which  the  citizen,  and  still  more  the  legislator, 
ought  to  contemplate  until  they  become  wrought  into  his  intellectual 
fabric,  are  disMuscd  when  wc  ask  how  social  activities  are  produced  ; 
and  when  wc  recognize  the  obvious  answer  that  they  arc  the  aggregate 
results  of  the  desires  of  indiWduals  who  are  severalty  seeking  satis- 
factions, and  ordinarily  pursuing  the  ways  which,  with  their  prc-extst- 
iug  habits  and  thoughts,  seem  the  easiest — following  the  lines  of  least 
resistance:  the  truUis  of  political  economy  being  so  many  scqucuccs. 
It  needs  no  proving  that  social  structures  and  social  actions  must  in 
some  way  or  other  be  the  outcome  of  human  emotions  guided  by 
ideas — either  those  of  ancestors  or  those  of  living  men.  And  that  the 
right  interpretation  of  aocial  phenomena  is  to  be  found  in  the  co-ope- 
ration of  these  factors  from  generation  to  generation,  follows  inevitably. 
Sach  an  interpretation  soon  brings  us  to  the  inference  that  of  the 
t^gregaie  revolts  of  men's  desires  seeking  their  gratifications,  those 
which  have  prompted  their  private  activities  and  their  spontaueous 
co-operations,  have  done  much  more  towards  social  development 
than  those  which  have  worked  through  governmental  agencies. 
That  abuiidant  crops  now  grow  where  once  only  wild  berries  could  be 
gathered,  is  due  to  the  pursuit  of  individual  satisfactions  through 
mauy  centuries.  The  progress  from  wigwams  to  good  houses  has 
resulted  from  wishes  to  increase  personal  welfare ;  and  towns  have 
arisen  uuder  the  like  promptings.  Beginning  with  traffic  at  gather- 
iugs  on  occasions  of  religious  festivals,  the  ti-ading  organization, 
now  so  extensive  and  complex,  has  been  produced  entirely  by  men's 
efforts  to  achieve  their  private  ends.  Perpetually  Governments  have 
thwarted  and  deranged  the  growth,  but  have  In  no  way  furthered 
it;  save  by  partially  discharging  their  proper  function  and  maintaining 
aocial  order.     So,  too,  with  those  advances  of  knowledge  and  those 
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Im pro vcm eats  of  appliances,  by  which  these  stroctiiral  changeB  uid 
thei>c  iiicrcasing  activities  have  been  made  possible.  It  u  not  to 
the  State  that  we  owe  the  multitudinous  nseful  iuveutions  from  the 
plough  to  the  telephone ;  it  is  not  the  State  vbicb  made  pouihle 
extended  navigation  by  a  developed  astronomy  ;  it  is  uot  the  State 
which  made  the  discoveries  in  physics,  chemistry,  and  the  rest,  which 
guide  modem  manufacturers ;  it  is  not  the  State  which  devised  the 
machinery  fur  prodiieiug  fabrics  of  every  kind,  for  traosrcrriag  mca 
and  things  from  place  to  place,  and  for  ministering  in  a  thoaa&nd 
ways  to  our  comforts.  The  world-wi<le  transactians  conducted  in 
merchants'  offices,  the  rush  of  traffic  6Uing  our  streets,  the  retail 
distributing  system  which  briugs  everything  within  easy  reach  and 
delivers  the  necessaries  of  life  daily  at  our  doors,  arc  not  of  gorero- 
mental  origin.  All  these  arc  the  results  of  the  spontaneous  activitu 
of  citizens,  separate  or  groujted.  Nay,  to  these  spoutancoiu 
vities  Governments  owe  the  very  means  of  performing  their  duties. 
Divest  the  political  machinery  of  all  those  aids  which  Science  and 
Art  have  yielded  it — leave  it  with  those  only  which  State-oflicials 
have  invented ;  and  its  functions  would  cease.  The  very  language  tn 
which  its  laws  are  registered  and  the  orders  of  its  agents  daily  gireu. 
Is  an  instrument  nut  iii  the  rcmtitcst  degree  due  to  the  legislator ;  but 
is  one  which  has  unawares  grown  up  during  men's  intercourse  while 
pursuing  their  personal  satisfactions. 

And  then  a  truth  to  which  the  foregoing  one  introduces  us,  is 
that  this  spontaneously-formed  social  organization  is  so  bound 
together  that  you  cannot  act  on  one  part  without  acting  more  or  less 
on  all  parts.  We  see  this  unmistakably  when  a  cotton-faruinej  fiivt 
paralyzing  certain  manufacturing  districts  and  theu  aficcti&g  the 
doings  of  wholesale  and  retail  distributors  throughout  tlie  kingdom, 
as  well  as  the  people  they  supply,  goes  on  to  afl'ect  the  makera  and 
distributors,  as  well  as  the  wearers,  of  other  fabrics — woollen,  linen,  &c. 
Or  we  see  it  when  a  rise  in  the  price  of  coal,  besides  influencing 
domestic  life  cverj'wbcrc,  hinders  the  greater  part  of  our  iudustrios, 
raises  the  prices  of  the  commodities  produced,  alters  the  consumptioa 
of  them  and  changes  the  habits  of  consumers.  What  mc  see  clearly  in 
these  marked  ea»es  happens  in  every  case  in  sensible  or  in  iuseusiblc 
ways.  And  manifestly,  Acts  of  Parliament  are  among  those  factors 
which,  beyond  the  effects  directly  produced,  have  countless  other 
effects  of  multitudinous  kinds.  As  I  heard  remarked  by  a 
distinguifihed  professor,  whose  studies  give  ample  means  of  judging — 
**  When  once  you  begin  to  interfere  with  the  order  of  Nature  there  is 
no  knowing  where  the  results  will  end."  And  if  this  is  true  of  that 
■ub-homan  order  of  Nature  to  which  Le  referred,  still  more  is  it  true 
of  that  order  of  Nature  existing  in  the  social  airaogemeuts  produced 
by  aggregated  human  beings. 
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And  uoir  to  carry  home  the  concliisiuu  that  the  legislator  should 
bring'  to  hif)  business  a  TiTid  conscioiisDCss  of  these  aud  other  such 
broad  truths  cooccruiug  the  humau  society  nith  which  he  proposes  to 
deal,  let  me  present  somewhat  more  fully  one  of  them  not  yet  men- 
tioned. 


■ 


The  continuance  of  every  higher  species  of  creature  depends  on 
conformity^  now  to  one>  now  to  the  other,  of  two  radically-opposed 
principles.  The  early  lives  of  its  members,  and  the  adult  Uvea  of  its 
members,  have  to  be  dealt  with  iu  contrary  ways.  We  will  contem- 
plate them  in  their  natural  order. 

One  of  the  most  familiar  facts  is  that  animals  of  superior  types, 
comparatively  slow  in  reaching  maturity,  arc  enabled,  when  they  have 
reached  it,  to  give  more  aid  to  their  offspring  than  animals  of  inferior 
types.  Ilie  adults  foster  their  young  during  periods  more  or  leas 
prolonged,  while  yet  the  young  arc  unable  to  provide  for  them- 
selves; aud  it  is  obvious  that  maintenance  of  the  species  can  be 
secured  only  by  a  parental  care  adjusted  to  the  need  couscqueut  on 
imperfection.  It  requires  no  proving  that  the  blind  unfledged  hedge- 
bird,  or  the  young  puppy  even  aft«r  it  has  acquired  sight,  would  forth- 
with die  if  it  had  to  keep  itself  warm  aud  obtain  its  own  food.  Tlie 
gratnitons  jMirental  aid  must  lie  great  in  proportion  as  the  young  one 
is  of  little  worth,  cither  to  itself  or  to  others;  aud  it  may  dimiuish 
as  fast  as,  hy  increasing  development,  the  young  one  acquires  worth, 
at  first  for  self-sustcutation,  and  by-and-by  for  sustentation  of  others. 
That  is  to  say,  during  immaturity,  benefits  received  must  be  inversely 
as  the  power  or  ability  of  the  receiver.  Clearly  if  during  this  first 
part  of  life  benefits  were  proportioned  to  merits,  or  rewards  to 
deserts,  the  species  would  disappear  iu  a  gcueratiort 

From  this  r^ffime  of  the  family-group,  let  us  turn  to  the  regime  of 
that  larger  group  formed  by  the  adult  members  of  the  species.  Ask 
what  happens  when  the  new  individual,  acquiring  complete  use  of  ita 
powers  and  ceasing  to  have  parental  aid,  is  \eft  to  itself.  Now  there 
comes  into  play  a  principle  just  the  reverse  of  that  above  described, 
lliroughout  the  rest  of  its  life,  each  adult  gets  benefit  in  proportion 
to  merit — reward  in  proportion  to  desert:  merit  and  desert  in  each  case 
being  understood  as  ability  to  fulfil  all  the  requirements  of  life — to 
get  food,  to  secure  shelter,  to  escape  enemies.  Placed  iu  compctitioa 
with  members  of  its  own  species  aud  in  autagouism  with  members  of 
other  species,  it  dwindles  and  gets  killed  off,  or  thrives  and  propagates, 
according  as  it  is  Ill-endowed  or  well-endowed.  Manifestly  an 
opposite  Tegime,  could  it  be  maintained,  would,  iu  course  of  time,  be 
fatal  to  the  species.  If  the  benefits  received  by  each  member  of  it 
were  proportionate  to  its  inferiority — if,  as  a  consequence,  multiplica- 
tion of  the  inferior  was  furthered  and  multiplication  of  the  superior 
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hindered,  progressive  degradation  would  remit;  aud  eventually  the 
species,  as  a  nfaole^  would  fail  to  bold  its  ground  in  presence  of  acta- 
gonistie  species  and  competing  species. 

The  broad  fact  then,  here  to  be  noted,  is  that  Nature's  mode*  of 
treatment  inside  the  family-gronp  and  ontside  the  family-grotip, 
are  diametrically  opposed  to  one  another ;  and  that  the  intrusion  of 
either  mode  iuto  the  aphere  of  the  other,  would  be  fatal  to  the  specie* 
either  immediately  or  remotely. 

Does  any  one  think  that  tHe  like  docs  not  hold  of  the  hnstta 
species?  He  cannot  deny  that  within  the  human  family,  as  witUn 
any  inferior  family,  it  would  he  fatal  to  proportion  benefits  to  merits. 
Can  he  assert  that  outside  the  family,  among  adults,  there  afaouU 
not  be  a  proportioning  of  benefits  to  merits  ?  Will  he  contend  that  no 
miscliief  will  result  if  the  lowly  endowed  arc  enabled  to  thrive  tad 
multiply  as  much  a»,  or  more  than,  the  highly  endowed  ?  A  Mcie^ 
of  men  standing  towards  other  societies  iu  relations  of  either  antAgo- 
nism  or  competition,  may  be  considered  as  a  species,  or,  more  lite- 
rally, as  a  variety  of  a  species ;  and  it  must  be  true  of  it  as  of  other 
species  or  varieties,  that  it  wilt  be  unable  to  hold  its  own  in  the 
struggle  with  other  societies,  if  it  disadvantages  its  snpmor  units 
that  it  may  advantage  its  inferior  units.  tSurely  none  cau  fail  to 
sec  that  were  the  principle  of  family  life  to  be  adopted  and  fully 
carried  out  iu  social  life — were  reward  always  great  in  pfoportic^H 
as  dciicrt  M-as  small,  fatal  rcHults  to  the  society  would  quickly  foUoi^H^ 
and  if  so,  then  even  a  partial  intrusion  of  the  family  rigime  iuto  the 
regime  of  the  State,  will  be  slowly  followed  by  fatal  results.  Society 
iu  its  corporate  capacity,  cannot  without  imniedtate  or  remote  disaster 
interfere  with  the  play  of  these  opposed  principles  under  which 
every  species  has  reached  such  fituess  for  its  mode  of  life  as  it  pos- 
sesses, and  under  which  it  maintains  that  fitness. 

I  say  advisedly — society  in  its  corporate  capacity :  not  intending 
to  exclude  or  condemn  aid  given  to  the  inferior  by  the  superior  tn 
their  individual  capacities.  Though  when  given  so  indiscriminately  as 
to  enable  the  inferior  to  multiply,  such  aid  entails  mischief  j  yet  in. 
the  absence  of  aid  given  by  society,  individual  aid,  more  generally 
demanded  thau  now,  and  aasociated  with  a  greater  sense  of  ivspoo- 
sibility,  would,  on  the  average,  be  given  with  the  effect  of  foctoring 
the  unfortuuate  worthy  rather  than  the  innately  unworthy  :  there 
being  always,  too,  the  concomitant  (social  benefit  arising  from  cultura 
of  the  sympathies.  But  all  this  may  be  admitted  while  ■twhliifi 
that  the  radical  distinction  between  family-ethics  and  State-ethics 
must  be  maintained ;  and  that  while  generosity  must  be  the  caaential 
principle  of  the  one,  justice  must  be  the  essential  principle  of  the 
other — a  rigorous  maintcnauee  of  those  normal  rcUttons  among 
citizens  under  which  each  gets   in  return  for  his  labour,  skilled   or 
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unskiDed,  bodily  or  mental,  as  roach  as  is  proved  to  be  its  value  by 
ttie  demand  for  it :  such  return,  therefore,  as  will  enable  him  to 
thrive  atid  rear  offspring  in  proportion  to  the  superiorities  which  make 
him  valuable  to  himself  nnd  othcr:^ 

Ami  yet,  uotwithstamiing  the  couspieuoosuesa  of  these  truths, 
which  should  strike  every  one  who  leaves  his  leiicons,  and  his  law- 
deeds,  and  his  ledgers,  and  looks  abroad  into  that  natural  order  of 
tluDgs  under  which  we  exist,  and  to  whicli  wc  must  conform,  there 
is  continual  advocacy  of  paternal  government.  The  intrusion  of 
family-ethics  into  the  ethics  of  the  State,  instead  of  being  regarded, 
as  socially  injurious,  is  more  and  more  demanded  as  the  only 
eERcicnt  means  to  social  benefit.  So  far  has  this  delusion  now  gone, 
that  it  vitiates  the  beliefs  of  those  who  might,  more  than  all  others, 
be  thought  safe  from  it  In  the  essay  to  which  the  Cobdcn  Club 
awarded  its  prize  in  1880,  there  occurs  the  assertion  that "  the  truth 
of  Free  Trade  is  clouded  over  by  the  laissez-faire  fallacy ;"  and  wc 
are  told  that  "  we  need  a  great  deal  more  paternal  government — 
that  bugbear  of  the  old  economists."* 


Vitally  important  as  is  the  truth  above  insisted  upon,  since  accept- 
ance or  rejection  of  it  affects  the  entire  fabric  of  political  conclusions 
formed,  I  may  be  excused  if  I  emphasize  it  by  here  quoting  certain 
passages  contained  in  a  work  I  published  in  1851  :  premising,  only, 
that  the  reader  must  not  hold  me  committed  to  such  telpological 
implications  as  they  coutata.  After  describing  "  that  state  of 
universal  warfare  maintained  thronghout  the  lower  creation,"  and 
showing  that  an  average  of  benefit  results  from  it,  T  have  continued 
thus  ; — ■ 

"  Note  further,  thnt  tlieir  carnivorous  enemies  not  only  remove  from  herbi* 
vorous  herdB  individuals  past  their  prime,  but  alio  weed  out  tlic  aicWy,  the 
malformod,  and  tlic  leaat  fleet  or  powerful.  By  tlio  aid  of  wliieli  purilying 
process,  na  well  ns  by  the  tif-hting  so  universal  in  Uie  pairing  Mason,  all 
vitiation  of  the  race  through  the  niiiltipliontion  of  its  inferior  samples  is 
prevented ;  and  tlie  maintennnce  of  a  constitution  completely  adapted  to 
surrotmding  conditions,  and  therefore  most  productive  of  happiness,  is 
ensured. 

"  The  development  of  the  higher  creation  is  a  progress  towards  a  form  of 
being  ca]>able  of  a  happiness  undliiiini»hed  by  these  drawbacks.  It  is  in  the 
human  race  thai  die  coitKumnoation  is  to  be  accomplished.  CLviti/,atiou  is  tho 
last  stage  of  ita  accomplishment.  vVnd  the  ideal  man  is  the  man  in  whom  all 
tho  conditions  of  tlint  uccompHshmcnt  are  fulfilled.  Mcanwhiln,  the  well-being 
■ol"  existing  humanity,  and  the  urifoldiiig  of  it  into  this  ultimate  perftiction,  are 
both  secured  by  that  same  beneficent,  though  severe  disL-iplirio,  to  which  the 
animate  creation  at  large  is  subject:  a  discipline  which  is  pitiless  in  tlie 
>vorking  out  of  good:  a  felicity-pursuing  law  which  never  swerves  for  the 
avoidance  of  pnrtial  nnd  temporary  suffering.     The  poverty  of  the  incapable, 


*  "Oa  tbe  Valne  of  Political  Kcoaomy  to  Mankind.'' 
pp.  47,  AK 
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Uie  distresses  lliat  come  apon  the  imprudent,  the  xtarTatioQ  of  the  idle,  AtA 
thosn  shoaldoriDga  aside  of  the  irmk  b^  the  strong,  which  leare  so  manj  *  ia 
shallows  and  in  miserieiiT'  ai'e  the  docrees  of  a  large,  far-wcing  bcnerotcnce. 

•  ••••• 

To  become  lit  for  the  social  Btat«,  man  has  not  only  to  lose  hU  aavagrac 
but  he  hos  10  acquire  the  capaoities  needfnl  for  civiliKed  life.  Power 
appltcafion  must  be  developed  ;  audi  moditjcation  of  the  intellect  aa  il 
qualify  it  for  its  new  tasks  must  take  place ;  and.  above  all,  tliero  mast 
gained  the  alnlity  to  sBrrifice  a  small  immediate  gratification  for  a  fuinre  ei 
one.  The  state  of  transition  will  of  course  be  an  unhappy  state.  Mifiei 
inevitnblyreiniUs  from  incongruity  between  conRtitutions  and  conditiotu.  Al 
these  evils,  which  afflict  us,  and  seem  to  the  aninitiated  the  obriaos 
couaequences  of  this  or  that  removable  cause,  are  unavoidable  attendants  oB/j 
the  adaptation  ttovt  in  progress,  llamanity  is  being  pressed  against 
inexorable  necessities  of  its  new  position — is  being  moulded  into  bmrmoo] 
witli  them,  and  has  to  bear  the  resulting  unhappiness  as  best  it  can.  Tfai 
prooesB  nwtat  be  undergone,  and  the  snflertogs  muH  be  endured.  No  poi 
OD  earth,  no  cunningly-devised  laws  of  statesmen,  no  world-rectifying  iich< 
of  the  humiuie,  no  communist  panaceas,  no  reforms  that  men  ever  did  bi 
or  ever  will  brooch,  can  diminish  them  one  jot.  Intensified  they  may  be,  taxir 
are;  and  in  preventing  their  intensifitation,  the  philanthropic  will  find  ample 
scope  for  exertion.  But  there  is  bound  up  with  the  change  a  normal  amount 
of  suffering,  which  cannot  be  lessened  without  altering  the  very  lawa  of  life. 

"  Of  course,  in  no  far  aa  the  severity  of  this  procees  is  mitigated  by  the  spon- 
taneous sympathy  of  men  for  each  other,  it  ia  proper  that  it  should  be  miti- 
gated ;  albeit  there  is  unquestionable  harm  done  when  sympathy  is  shown, 
without  any  regard  to  ultiiuate  results.  But  tlio  drawback  hence  arieing  ai«J 
nothing  like  commensurate  with  the  benefits  otherwise  conferre*!.  Only  when' 
thia  ffj-mpathy  proniptato  a  breach  of  enuity^-only  when  it  originates  an  inter- 
ference furbiddc-n  by  the  law  of  equal  Ireedom — only  when,  by  eo  doing,  it 
atupends  in  some  particular  department  of  life  the  relation^^hip  betvirccn  coo- 
stitutaon  and  conditions,  does  it  work  pure  evil.  Then,  however,  it  defe-ats  its 
own  end.  Instead  of  diminishing  suffering,  it  eventually  increaaes  it.  li 
favours  the  multiplication  uf  those  worst  fitted  tor  existence,  and,  by 
coQtequence,  hinders  the  muIttpHcatton  of  those  best  fitted  for  existence — 
leaving,  as  it  does,  less  room  for  them.  It  tends  to  fill  the  world  with  those  to, 
whom  life  will  bring  most  pain,  and  tends  to  keep  out  of  it  those  to  whom 
will  bring  most  pleasure.  It  inflicts  positive  misery,  and  prevents  poeilive 
happiness.'* — Social  Statics,  pp.  322-j  and  pp.  380-1  (edition  of  1051). 

The  lapse  of  a  third  of  a  ccatury  since  these  passages  were  pnV 
lished,  has  brought  mc  no  reason  for  retreating  from  the  position 
taken  up  in  them.  Contrariwise,  it  has  brought  a  vast  amount  of 
evidence  strenf^hening  that  position.  The  beneficial  results  of  the 
survival  of  the  fittest,  prove  to  be  immeasurably  greater  than  those 
above  indicated.  The  process  of  "  natural  selection,"  as  Mr.  Darwin 
called  it,  co-operating  with  a  tendency  to  variation  and  to  iofaeri- 
tauce  of  variatiousj  he  has  shown  to  be  a  chief  cause  (though  not,  I 
believe,  the  sole  canse)  of  that  evolution  through  which  all  living 
things,  bcgiuuiog  with  the  lowest  and  diverging  and  re-diverging  as 
they  evolved,  have  reached  their  present  degrees  of  organization  and. 
adaptation  to  their  modes  of  life.     So  familiar  has  this  truth 
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that  some  apology  seems  nccdetl  for  naming  it.  And  yet,  strange  to 
say,  now  that  this  truth  is  recognized  hy  most  cultivated  people — 
now  ibat  the  beneficent  working  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest  has  been 
so  impressed  on  them  that,  much  more  than  people  in  past  times^ 
they  might  be  expected  to  hesitate  before  neutralizing,  ita  action — 
now  more  than  ever  before  iu  the  history  of  the  world  are  they 
doing  all  they  can  to  further  survival  of  the  unfittcst ! 

But  the  postulate  that  men  arc  rational  beings,  continually  leads 
one  to  draw  inferences  which  prove  to  be  extremely  wide  of  the 
mark.* 

"  Yes  truly ;  your  principle  is  derived  from  the  lives  of  brutes, 
and  is  a  brutal  principle.  Vou  will  not  persuade  me  that  men  are 
to  be  under  the  discipline  which  animals  are  under.  I  care  nothing 
for  your  natnral-history  arguments.  My  conscience  shows  me  that 
the  feeble  and  the  suffering  must  be  helped ;  and  if  selfish  people  won't 
help  them,  they  must  be  forced  by  law  to  help  them.  Don't  tell  me 
that  the  milk  of  human  kindness  is  to  be  reserved  for  the  relations 
between  individuals,  and  that  Ooveruments  must  be  the  administrators 
of  nothing  but  bard  justice.  Every  man  with  sympathy  in  him  must 
feel  tliat  hunger  and  pain  and  squalor  must  be  prevented ;  and  that 
if  private  agencies  do  not  snnice,  then  public  agencies  must  be 
established.'' 

Such  is  the  kind  of  response  which  I  expect  to  be  mode  by  nine 

out    of    ten.     In  some  of    them   it  will  doubtless  result  from  a 

fellow-feeling  so  acute  that  they  cannot  contemplate  human  misery 

without  an  impatience  which  excludes  all  thought  of  remote  results. 

Concerning  the  susceptibilities   of  the  rest,  we  may,  however,    be 

somewhat  sceptical.     Persons  who,  now  in  this  ease  and  now  in  that, 

are  angry  if,  to  maintain  our  supposed  national  "  interests"  or  national 

"prestige,'*   those  in   authority    do    not    promptly    send  out  some 

thousands  of  men  to  be  partially  destroyed  while   destroying  other 

thousands    of   men  whose  intentions  we    suspect,    or    whose  insti- 

tutions  we  think  dangerous  to  us,  or  whose  territory  our  colonists 

want,  cannot  after  all  be  so  tender  in  feeling  that  contemplating  the 

*  Tlie  tayinf;  o(  Emenon  tVut  moat  peo]il6  can  UDdorstuKl  a  prtncifilu  ouly  vlteo  its 
li^ht  fallH  on  a  fact,  iudaoea  ino  hvro  to  cite  »  Tact  whicii  uiny  L-4U-ry  Lomo  tlm  aImivd 
pnaciple  to  tboso  on  whom  in  its  kt«tract  form  it  irill  produce  no  cB'cH.  It  rarely 
b»pi>eiu  U»t  tbo  •iiuniDt  of  e%'il  cauMd  liy  funtoriiig  tlio  vioioai  and  the  good-for. 
nothing  can  be  estisuUcd.  But  in  America,  at  a  meeting  of  th«  Stat«  Cluuitiei>  Aid. 
AMOciation,  held  on  DecfimVH^r  18,  1874,  a  startling  inatAnce  waa  given  in  d«taU  by 
Dr.  Harris.  It  was  furnished  by  a  oganty  on  tb»  Upp«r  Iludaou,  raiuarkalilc  for  tbo 
ratio  of  crime  and  poverty  to  populatioo.  (i«n«rat)ons  ajn>  tb«r«  had  exiat«d  a  certain 
"guH«r-child,"  as  she  would  M  bore  called,  kuown  aa  "  matsarat,"  who  provwl  to  be 
ths  proli&o  mother  of  a  prolitlo  laoe.  BcaidM  great  numben  of  idiota,  imbeciloi, 
dnuucarda,  InnaUca,  paupers,  and  prontitutca,  "Uie  county  recorda  show  two  hundred 
of  her  deaceodaata  who  have  been  critninalft-"  Wmb  it  kindnwis  or  crustty  which, 
genamtioB  after  generation,  enabled  these  to  multiply  and  becomo  an  incnsaaing  cunte 
to  tbe  society  aroutwl  thorn  ?  ^or  partictilani  sco  "  Tlie  .Tukes  :  a  Study  in  Crime, 
Paaperiam,  Diseaae  and  Ucnidity."    Uy  U.  L.  Dugdale.    New  York :  Patnuu,] 
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hardships  of  the  poor  is  iutolerable  to  them.  Little  admiration 
be  felt  for  the  profi^sscd  sympatbiea  of  people  who  urge  od  ft 
which  breakn  up  progressiog  societies ;  aiid  who  then  look  ou 
c^rnical  indiQcrcnce  at  the  wclteriug  coufusiou  left  behind,  with 
its  cutailed  sufleritig  and  death.  Those  who.  when  Boera  auertiiii 
their  iadependence  suecensfully  resisted  us,  wore  aogry  becatxae  Britirii 
''  LoDOur"  was  not  maiutaio»l  by  lightiug  to  avenge  a  defeat,  at  the 
cost  pf  more  mortality  and  misery  to  our  own  soldiers  and  their 
antagonists,  cannot  have  so  much  "enthusiasm  of  humanity  "as 
protests  like  that  indicated  above  would  lead  one  to  expect.  Indeed, 
along  with  this  sensitiveness  which  they  profess  will  not  let  the 
look  with  patience  on  the  pains  of  "  the  battle  of  life''  as  it  qoiet 
goes  on  around^  they  appear  to  have  a  callousnesi  which  not  oi 
tolerates  but  enjoys  contemplating  the  pains  of  battles  of  the  Wtt 
kind;  as  one  sees  in  the  demand  for  illustrated  ]>apcrs  containing 
scenes  of  carnage^  and  in  the  greediness  with  which  detailed  acconi 
oC  bloody  engagements  are  read.  Wo  may  reasonably  have  ourdoul 
ubout  men  whose  feelings  arc  such  that  they  cannot  bear  the  thought 
hardships  borne,  mostly  by  the  idle  and  the  improvident,  and  who, 
nevertheless,  have  demanded  thirty-one  editions  of  "Tlie  Fifteen 
Decisive  Battles  of  the  World/*  iu  which  they  may  revel  in  accouotaof 
slaughter.  Nay,  even  still  more  remarkable  is  the  contrast  bctveon  the- 
professed  tender-heartedness  and  the  actual  hard-hearted neu  of  those 
who  would  reverse  the  normal  course  of  things  that  imnaediatc 
miseries  may  be  prevented,  even  at  the  cost  of  greater  miseriea  here- 
after produced.  For  on  other  occasions  you  may  hear  ibem,  wiUi 
utter  disregard  of  bloodshed  and  death,  contend  that  in  the  interests 
of  humanity  at  lai^e  it  is  well  that  the  inferior  races  should  he  ex* 
terminated  and  their  places  occupied  by  the  superior  races.  So 
that,  marvellous  to  relate,  though  they  cannot  think  with  cnlmoessof 
the  evils  ncoompanyiug  the  struggle  for  existence  as  it  is  carried  on 
without  violence  umong  individuals  in  their  own  society,  they  conten- 
]>late  with  contented  equanimity  such  evils  in  their  intense  and  wbolc- 
aale  forms  when  inflicted  by  fire  and  sword  on  entire  commuuitios. 
Not  worthy  of  much  respect  then,  as  it  seems  to  mc,  i>  thia  generous 
consideration  of  the  inferior  at  home  which  is  accompanied  by  un- 
scrupulous sacrifice  of  the  inferior  abroad. 

Still  leas  respectable  appears  this  extreme  concern  for  those  dI 
our  own  blood  which  goes  along  with  utter  imcouccru  for  tliosc 
of  other  blood,  when  we  observe  its  methods.  Did  it  prompt  per- 
sonal effort  to  relieve  the  Buffering,  it  would  rightly  receive  approv* 
iug  recognition.  Were  the  many  who  express  this  cheap  pity  Uko 
the  few  who  patiently,  week  after  week,  and  year  after  year,  de%-ot£ 
large  parts  of  their  time  to  helping  and  eucouraging,  and  occasion- 
ally amusingi  thote  who,  in  some  cases  by  ill-fortune  and  in  other 
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cases  by  incapacity  or  misconduct,  arc  brought  to  lives  uf  hardship, 
they  vouhl  be  worthy  of  unqualified  admlratioD.  The  more  thero 
are  of  men  aud  women  who  help  the  poor  to  help  themselves — the 
more  there  are  uf  those  vhose  sympathy  is  exhibited  directly  and  not 
by  prosy,  the  more  we  may  rejoice.  But  the  immense  majority  of 
the  pcrsous  who  wish  to  mitigate  by  law  the  miseries  uf  the  uusuc- 
oeisFul  and  the  reckless,  propose  to  do  this  in  small  measure  at  their 
OTD  cost  and  mainly  at  the  cost  of  others — sometimes  with  their 
uaent  but  mostly  witliout.  More  than  this  is  true ;  fur  those  who 
are  to  be  forced  to  do  ao  much  for  the  distressed,  often  equally  or 
more  require  something  doiiiff  for  them.  The  deserving  poor  arc 
among  those  who  are  burdened  to  pay  the  costs  of  caring  for  the 
undeserving  poor.  As^  under  the  old  Poor  Law,  the  diligent  and  pro- 
vident labourer  had  to  pay  that  the  good-for-nothingK  might  not 
suffer,  until  frequently  under  this  extra  burden  he  broke  down  and 
himself  took  refuge  in  the  workhouse — as  at  present  it  ia  admitted 
that  the  total  rates  levied  in  large  towns  for  all  public  purposett,  have 
now  reached  such  a  height  that  ihcy  "cannot  be  exceeded  without 
loflictiDg  great  hardship  on  the  small  shopkeepers  and  artisans,  who 
already  find  it  difficult  enough  to  keep  themselves  free  from  the 
pauper  taint;"*  so  in  all  cases,  the  policy  is  one  which  intensities 
the  pains  of  those  most  deserving  of  pity,  that  the  pains  of  those 
least  deserving  of  pity  may  be  mitigated.  In  short,  men  ■  who  are 
so  sympathetic  that  they  cannot  allow  the  struggle  for  existence  to 
bring  on  the  unworthy  the  sufferings  consequent  on  their  incapacity 
or  misconduct,  are  bo  unsympathetic  that  they  can,  without  hesitation, 
make  the  stniggle  for  existence  harder  for  the  worthy,  and  inflict  on 
them  aud  their  children  artificial  evils  in  addition  to  the  natural  evils 
they  have  to  bear ! 


And  here  wc  are  brought  round  to  our  original  topic — tlic  sins  of 
legislators.  Here  there  comes  clearly  before  us  the  commonest  of 
the  transgressions  which  rulers  commit — a  trau6gre»sion  so  common, 
and  so  sanctified  by  custom,  that  no  one  imagines  it  to  be  a  trans- 
gression. Here  we  see  that,  as  indicated  at  the  outset.  Government, 
begotten  of  aggression  and  by  aggression,  ever  continues  to  betray 
its  original  nature  by  its  aggressiveness ;  aud  that  even  what  on 
its  nearer  face  seems  beneBceuce  only,  shows,  on  its  remoter  face, 
not  a  little  maleficence — kindness  at  the  cost  of  cruelty.  For  is  it  not 
cruel  to  increase  the  sufl'ciiugs  of  the  better  that  the  sufferings  of 
the  worse  may  be  decreased  ? 

It  is,  indeed,  marvellous  how  readily  we  let  ourselves  Ihj  deceived 
by  words  aud  phrases  which  suggest  one  aspect  of  the  facts  while 
leaving  the  opposite  aspect  unsuggested.  A  good  illustration  of 
*  Mr.  Chsmlierisin  in  Pitrtnt^is  RevUvs,  DecrailMir,  1883,  p.  772. 
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this,  aud  ouc  germane  to  the  immediate  question^  is  seen  in  the  use 
of  the  words  "  protection"  and  *'  protectionist"  by  the  autagoiiistft  rf 
freC'trade,  and  iu  the  tacit  admission  of  iw  propriety  by  frec-tradcn. 
While  the  one  party  has  habitually  ignored,  ihe  other  party  has 
habitually  failed  to  emphasize,  the  truth  that  this  so-called  protectioD 
alvaya  iuvolvcs  aggression  ;  and  that  the  name  aggressioni&t  ought 
to  be  substituted  for  the  name  protectionist.  For  uothing  can  be 
more  certain  than  that  if  to  maintain  A's  profit,  B  is  forbidden  to 
buy  of  C,  or  is  fined  to  the  extent  of  the  duty  if  he  buys  of  C,  B  is 
aggressed  upon  that  A  may  be  "  protected."  Nay, "  aggreseionista  " 
is  a  title  doubly  more  applicable  to  the  anti-frce-tradcrs  than  the 
euphemistic  title  '*  protectionists  /'  since,  that  one  producer  may  gain, 
ten  consnmcrs  are  fleeced. 

Now  juHt  the  like  confusion  of  ideas,  caused  by  looking  at  one  face 
only  of  the  transaction,  may  be  traced  throughout  all  the  legiaUtioa 
which  forcibly  takca  the  property  of  thiH  man  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
gratiH  benefits  to  that  man.  Habitually  when  one  of  the  numerous 
measures  thus  characterized  is  discussed,  tbc  dominant  thought  ii 
concerning  the  pitiable  Jonca  who  is  to  be  protected  against  some  cril, 
while  no  thought  is  giren  to  the  hard-working  Brown  who  is  aggrewed 
upon,  often  much  more  to  be  pitied.  Money  is  exacted  (either  directly 
or  through  raised  rent)  from  the  huckster  who  only  by  extreme  pinching 
can  pay  her  way,  from  the  masou  thrown  out  of  work  by  a  strike,  from 
the  mechanic  whose  savings  are  melting  away  during  an  illness,  from 
the  widow  who  washes  or  sews  from  dawn  to  dark  to  feed  her  fatherlen 
little  ones ;  aud  all  that  the  dissolute  may  be  saved  from  hunger,  that 
the  children  of  less  impoverished  neighbours  may  leani  Icssous,  and 
that  various  people,  mostly  better  off,  may  read  newspapers  and  noveU 
for  nothing !  The  error  of  nomenclature  is,  in  one  respect,  more 
misleading  thau  that  which,  as  we  sec,  allows  aggression ists  to  be 
called  protectionists;  for,  as  just  shown,  protection  of  the  vicioas 
poor  involves  aggression  on  the  virtuous  poor.  Doubtless  it  is  true 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  money  exacted  comes  from  those  who 
are  relatively  well-off.  But  this  is  no  con&olation  to  the  ill-off  from 
whom  the  rest  is  exacted.  Nay,  if  the  comparison  be  made  between 
the  pressures  borne  by  the  two  classes  respectively,  it  becomes 
manifest  that  the  case  is  even  worse  than  at  first  appears ;  for  while 
to  the  well-off  the  exaction  means  loss  of  luxuries,  to  the  ill-off  it 
means  loss  of  necessaries. 

And  now  see  the  Nemesis  which  is  threatening  to  follow  this 
chronic  siu  of  legislators.  They  aud  their  class,  in  common  willi 
all  owners  of  property,  are  in  danger  of  suffering  from  n  sweeping 
application  of  that  general  principle  practically  asserted  by  each  of 
these  confiscating  Acts  of  Parliament.  For  what  is  the  ladl 
assumption  on  which  such  Acta  proceed?  It  is  the  assumption  that 
no  man  has  any  claim  to  his  property,  not  even  to  that  which  be  ha* 
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earned  by  the  sweat  of  his.browj  save  by  penniasinn  of  the  com- 
munity ;  and  tbat  the  community  may  cancel  tlic  claim  to  any 
extent  it  thinks  fit.  No  tlefeucc  can  be  mailc  for  this  appropriation 
of  A's  poRBesftiona  for  the  benefit  of  B,  save  one  which  sets  out  with 
the  postulate  that  society  as  a  whole  has  au  absolute  right  over  the 
[wsscssions  of  each  member.  And  now  this  doctrine,  which  has  been 
tacitly  assumed,  is  being  openly  proclaimed.  Mr.  George  and  his 
friends,  Mr,  Ilyndman  and  his  supporters,  are  pushing  the  theory  to 
its  logical  issue.  They  have  been  instructed  by  examples,  yearly 
increasing  in  number,  that  the  individual  has  no  rights  but  what  the 
community  may  equitably  over-ride ;  and  they  are  now  saying — 
"It  shall  go  hard  but  we  will  better  the  instruction,"  and  over-ride 
individual  rights  altogether. 

Iiegislativo  misdeeds  of  the  classes  above  indicated  are  in  large 
measure  explained,  and  reprobation  of  them  mitigated,  when  we  look 
at  the  matter  from  afar  off.  They  have  their  root  in  the  error  that 
society  is  a  manufacture;  whereas  it  is  a  growth.  Neither  the  culture 
of  past  times  nor  the  culture  of  the  present  time,  has  given  to  any 
considerable  number  of  people  a  scientific  conception  of  a  society — a 
conception  of  it  as  having  a  natural  structure  in  which  all  its  insti- 
tutions, governmental,  religious,  industrial,  commercial,  &c  ^c.,  are 
iuter-depcndcntly  bound — a  structure  which  is  in  a  sense  organic. 
Or  if  such  a  conception  is  nominally  admitted,  it  is  not  believed  in 
such  way  as  to  be  operative  on  conduct.  Contrariwise,  incorporated 
humanity  is  w^ry  commonly  thought  of  as  though  it  were  like  so 
much  dough  which  the  cook  can  mould  as  she  pleases  into  pie-cmst, 
or  puff,  or  tartlet.  The  communist  shows  us  tmmistakably  that  he 
thinks  of  the  body  jxtlitic  as  admitting  of  being  shaped  thus  or  thus 
at  will ;  and  the  tacit  implication  of  many  Acts  of  Parliament  is 
that  aggregated  men,  twisted  into  this  or  that  arraugemeut,  will 
remaiu  as  intended. 

It  may  indeed  be  said  that  even  irrespective  of  this  erroneous  con- 
ception of  a  society  as  a  plastic  mass  instead  of  as  an  organized 
body,  facts  forced  on  his  attention  hour  by  hour  should  m:ikc  every 
one  sceptical  as  to  the  success  of  this  or  that  proposed  way  of 
changing  a  people's  actions.  Alike  to  the  citizen  and  to  the  legis- 
lator, home- experiences  daily  supply  proofs  that  the  conduct  of 
human  beings  baulks  calculation.  He  has  given  up  the  thought 
of  managing  his  wife  and  lets  her  manage  him.  Children  on 
whom  he  has  tried  now  reprimand,  now  punishment,  now  suasion, 
now  reward,  do  not  respond  satisfactorily  to  any  method;  and  no 
expostulation  prevents  their  mother  from  treating  them  in  ways  ho 
thinks  mtscliicvouft.  So,  too,  his  dealings  with  his  servants,  whether 
hy  reasoning  or  by  scolding,  rarely  succeed  for  long  :  the  falling 
ehort  of  attentiouj  or  punctuality,  or  cleanliness,  or  sobriety,  leads  to 
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oon&tant  changes.  Yet^  difficult  as  be  finds  it  to  deal  with  humamtj 
in  detail,  hi:  is  confident  of  bis  ability  to  deal  with  eiubodied  hutnuiity. 
Citizens,  not  one- thousandth  of  wlium  he  knows,  not  unc-hundredlh 
of  whom  he  ever  saw,  and  the  great  mass  of  whom  belong  to  olaaaai 
having  habits  and  modes  of  thought  of  which  he  baa  but  dim 
notions,  he  has  no  doubt  vrill  act  in  certain  ways  he  foreaeee,  and 
fulfil  cuds  he  wishes.  Is  there  not  a  marvellous  incongruity  between 
premises  and  couclusiou  ? 

Que  might  have  expected  that  whether  they  observed  the  implica- 
tions of  these  domestic  failures,  or  whether  they  contemplated  in  cveiy 
newspaper  the  indications  of  a  social  life  too  vast,  too  varied,  tou 
involved,  to  be  even  vaguely  pictured  iu  thought,  meu  would  have 
entered  on  the  business  of  law-making  with  the  greatest  beQitutiou. 
Yet  iu  this  more  than  in  anything  else  do  they  $how  a  conRdeat 
readiness.  Nuwberc  is  there  so  astounding  a  contrast  betweeu  the 
difficulty  of  the  task  and  the  unprepared n ess  of  those  who  undertake  it. 
Unquestionably  among  monstrous  beliefs  one  of  the  most  monstrous  is 
that  wliilo  for  a  simjtlc  handicraft^  such  as  shoe-making,  a  loug  appren- 
ticeship is  needful,  the  sole  thing  which  needs  no  apprenticeship  n 
making  a  nation's  laws  ! 


Summing  up  the  results  of  the  discussion,  may  we  not  reasonably 
say  that  there  lie  before  the  legislator  several  open  secrets,  which  yet 
arc  so  open  that  tbeyought  not  to  remain  secrets  to  one  who  uudcrtakei 
the  vast  and  terrible  responsibility  of  dealing  with  millions  apoa 
millions  of  human  beings  by  measures  which,  if  they  do  not  conduce 
to  their  happiness,  will  increase  tbeir  miseries  ami  accelerate  t 
deaths? 

Tlierc  is  first  of  all  the  undeniable  trntb,  conspicuous  and  yet 
absolutely  ignored,  that  there  arc  do  phenomena  which  a  society 
presents  but  what  liavc  their  origins  in  the  phenomena  of  indiridnal 
human  life,  which  again  have  their  roots  in  vital  phenomena  at  large. 
And  there  is  the  inevitable  implication  that  unless  t!.eae  vital 
phenomena,  bodily  and  mental,  are  chaotic  in  their  relationa  (t 
supposition  excluded  by  the  very  maintenance  of  life)  the  resulting 
phcuomcna  cannot  be  wholly  chaotic  :  there  must  be  fcuao  kind  of 
order  in  the  phenomena  which  grow  out  of  them  when  anociated 
human  beiugs  have  to  co-operate.  Kvidcutly,  then,  when  one  who 
has  not  stTidled  such  resulting  phenomena  of  social  order,  undertakes 
to  regulate  society,  he  is  pretty  certain  to  work  mischiefs. 

Tn  the  second  place,  apart  from  a  f/riori  reasoning,  this  condosiaB 
should  be  forced  on  the  legislator  by  comparisons  of  societies.  It 
ought  to  be  sufficiently  manifest  that  before  meddling  with  ibo  details 
of  social  organization,  inquiry  should  be  made  whether  sociil 
organization  has  a  natural  history ;  and  that  to  answer  this  inquiry, 
it  would  be  well^  setting  out  with  the  simplest  societies,  to  sec  in 
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what  respects  social  structures  agree.  Such  comparative  sociology^ 
pursued  to  a  very  small  eitcut,  shows  a  substantial  unifonulty  of 
genesis.  The  habitual  existence  of  chieftainship,  and  the  establiBhmeut 
of  chiefly  authority  by  war ;  the  rise  everywhere  of  the  medicine  man 
and  priest  ;  the  prcscnne  of  a  cult  having  iu  all  places  the  same 
fuodame&tal  traits ;  the  traces  of  division  of  labour,  early  displayed, 
which  gradually  become  more  marked  ;  and  the  various  corapUcattous, 
political,  ecclesiastical,  industrial,  which  arise  as  groups  are  com- 
pounded and  re-eorapounded  by  war ;  quickly  prove  to  any  who 
compares  them  that,  apart  from  all  their  special  differences,  societies 
have  general  rcsouibiauces  in  their  modes  of  origin  and  development. 
lliey  present  traits  of  structure  showing  that  social  organi7,atiou  has 
laws  which  over-ride  individual  wills  j  and  laws  the  disregard  of  which 
must  be  fraught  with  disaster. 

And  then,  in  the  third  place,  there  is  that  mass  of  guiding  information 
yielded  by  the  records  of  legislation  in  our  own  country  and  in  other 
countries,  which  still  more  obviously  demands  attention.  Here  and 
elsewhere,  attempts  of  multitudinous  kiuds,  made  by  kings  and  states- 
men, have  failed  to  do  the  good  intended  and  have  worked  unexpected 
evils.  Century  after  century'  new  measures  like  the  old  ones,  and 
other  measures  akin  in  principle,  have  again  disappointed  hopes  and 
again  brought  disaster.  And  yet  it  is  thought  ueither  by  electors 
nor  by  those  they  elect,  that  there  is  any  need  for  systematic  study 
of  that  law-making  which  in  bygone  ages  went  on  working  the  ill- 
being  of  the  people  when  it  tried  to  achieve  their  well-being.  Surely 
ere  can  be  no  fitness  for  legislative  functions  without  wide  know- 
dge  of  those  legislative  experiences  which  the  past  has  bequeathed. 

Reverting,  then,  to  the  analogy  drawn  at  the  outset,  we  must  say 
that  the  legislator  is  morally  blameless  or  morally  blameworthy 
accordiugas  be  has  or  ha.i  not  acquainted  himself  with  those  sevei-al 
classes  of  facts.  A  physician  who,  after  years  of  study,  has  gained  a 
conlpeteut  knowledge  of  physiology,  pathology  and  therapeutics,  is 
not  held  criminally  responsible  if  a  man  dies  under  his  treatment : 
he  has  prepared  himself  as  well  as  he  can,  and  has  acted  to  the  best  of 
Ilia  judgment.  Similarly  the  legislator  whose  measures  produce  evil 
instead  of  good,  notwithstanding  the  extensive  and  methodic  inquiries 
which  helped  him  to  decide,  cannot  he  held  to  have  committed  more 
than  an  error  of  reasoning.  Contrariwi.se,  the  legislator  who  is  wholly 
or  in  great  measure  uninformed  concerning  these  masses  of  facts 
which  he  must  examine  before  his  opinion  on  a  proposed  law  can  be 
of  any  value,  and  who  nevertheless  helps  to  pass  that  law,  can  no  more 
be  absolved  if  misery  aud  mortality  result,  than  the  journeyman 
druggist  can  bo  absnivcti  when  death  is  caused  by  the  medicine 
he  ignorantly  prescribes. 

UsaBXRT  Spinckh. 
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IT  U  not  often  that  appeals  to  history  ere  of  much  ptactktl 
value.  The  modern  mind  is  sinKularly  impatient  of  them.  It 
believes  in  its  own  power  of  managing  its  oirn  atfairs  aud  iletermio- 
ing  its  own  issues ;  and  a  writer  or  speaker  who  bated  au  argument 
for  modern  practice  or  for  modern  belief  upon  the  usage  or  tjic 
opinions  of  a  thousand  ycara  ago  would  simply  invite  ridicule. 

To  this  prevailing  attitude  of  mind  there  is  one  i^reat  exceptiou. 
Almost  all  the  communities  which  bear  the  name  of  Christiaa  baie 
their  practices  and  their  beliefs  upon  the  practices  and  the  belicCs 
of  early  Christian  times.  The  historical  churches  elaim  direct  oos- 
tiuuity  with  those  times.  The  communities  which  at  various  periods 
have  established  tLcmsulvcs  side  by  side  with  the  historical  chuTchev 
for  the  most  part  rest  their  claim  to  attention  upon  the  alleged  faet 
that  they  preserve  some  primitive  practice  or  belief  iu  a  more  pcffect 
form  than  other  communities.  And  within  the  histuric&l  chorchcs 
themselves  there  are  periodical  recurrences  of  an  appeal  to  autiquily 
on  behalf  of  some  usa^e  or  some  priuciplc  which  is  considered  to  be 
in  danger  of  being  lust  or  obscured.  The  Reformation  was  an  appCttl 
to  antiquity  on  a  gigantic  scale.  The  Church  of  Kugland  exists  u 
an  institution,  separate  from  Latin  Christendom,  by  virtue  of  at 
an  appeal.  Professedly  basing  its  doctrines  and  its  oi^uLzatioa  u] 
Scripture,  it  bases  them  in  fact  upon  early  interpretations  of  Scriptme 
and  early  institutions  which  are  conceived  to  be  in  harmony  with 
Scripture.  Its  ^cat  dUiucs  have  given  to  this  appeal  tij  antiqui^ 
an  elaborate  form.  Forced  into  an  apologetic  attitude  by  the  aroa^ 
sation  of  schism,  they  iiave  so  succcssfidly  thrown  tln;ir  streo] 
into  the  endeavour  to  jirore  against  the  Church  of  Uomr  that  biit< 
is  on  their  side,  that  some  of  their  opponents  liAve  been  kooira  |A 
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abandon  their  position  and  to  assert  that  "  the  appeal  to  history  is  a 
heresy." 

Within  the  last  fifty  years  the  historical  argnmcnt  has  been 
nsed  in  the  Church  ot  England  not  only  as  a  weapon  of  defence 
against  the  Church  of  Romer  bnt  also  as  a  weapon  of  attack  in 
internal  controversy.  The  movement  which  began  in  1831  lias  been 
a  succession  of  ap(}calH  to  histor)'.  The  appeals  have  been  for  the 
most  part  one-sided.  The  Kvangclical  and  Liberal  parties  within 
the  Church  of  England  have  produced  many  enthusiastic  preachers 
and  several  suggestive  writers,  but  they  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have 
produced  any  great  theological  scholars.  The  result  has  been  that 
the  party  whicli  was  once  called  "  Tractarian/'  but  which  may 
perhaps  be  better  designated  by  the  more  significant  term  "  Sacer- 
dotal," has  been  thought,  on  the  whole,  to  have  made  good  its 
ground.  Tt  has,  at  any  rate,  claimed  the  victory  with  such  unflinch- 
ing and  plausible  pertinacity  that  it  speaks  every  day  to  a  wider 
circle  of  sympathetic  followers,  and  that  large  nnmbers  even  of 
pei'sons  who  have  no  special  interest  in  the  points  in  dispute  have 
come  to  aci|uicace  in  the  opinion  that,  whatever  may  be  said  of 
reason  and  of  Scripture,  at  least  Christian  antiquity  is  in  favour  of 
its  main  contentions.  In  the  meantime  the  claims  of  that  party 
have  by  no  means  diminished.  The  general  acceptance  of  the 
sacramental  theory  being  taken  for  granted,  other  parts  of  the 
sacerdotal  Bystem,  which  forty  years  ago  were  ijrnored  or  kept  in  the 
background,  are  brought  into  prominence ;  the  weakness  of  the  opposi- 
tion in  earlier  stages  of  the  controversy  has  given  ground  not  only 
for  confident  assertion  but  for  sanguine  hope  ;  and  that  which  not 
long  ago  was  a  struggle  for  tolerance  is  fast  becoming  a  struggle  for 
supremacy. 

The  sanguine  hope  witli  which  this  stniggle  is  made  is  indicated  by 
the  nature  of  the  position  which  it  attempts  to  force.  The  oonteu> 
tion  is  fur  the  inherent  and  absolute  right  of  the  Church  of  England 
to  sclf-governracnt.  The  ground  of  that  contention  is  almost  entirely 
historical.  The  appeal  is  made  not  ouly  to  antiquity  but  to  what 
is  asserted  to  be  an  uninterrupted  series  of  historical  facts.  It  ii 
alleged  not  only  that  Jesus  Christ  created  a  society  with  divine 
rights  over  which  the  secular  power  cannot,  from  the  very  nature 
of  the  case,  have  any  control,  but  also  that  that  society  has  existed 
for  eighteen  centuries  as  a  visible  and  actual  institution,  side  by  side 
viith  various  and  successive  forms  of  civil  government,  often  borrow- 
ing from  them  their  coercive  powers  over  men's  bodies,  and  always 
allowing  them  large  powers  of  regulation  in  matters  external  and 
indifferent,  but  always  and  iohereotly  independent  of  them  in  regard 
to  that  which  constitutes  its  essence,  in  its  beliefs,  its  sacraments, 
and  iU  discipline.     Of  this  society  it  is  assumed  that  the  Church  of 
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Euglaud  is  a  part,  and  that,  being  a  part,  it  has  whatever  riglita  in 
relatiou  to  the  civil  goveruraont  arc  possessed  by  the  society  aa  a 
whuto ;  it  has  bccu  a  practical  applicatiou  of  tlus  assumptioa  that 
some  members  of  that  Chnrch  have  been  ready  to  go  to  prison 
rather  than  submit  to  what  they  conceived  to  be  encroachments  of 
the  ciril  power  upou  the  spiritual  domain.  The  particular  cncroacli- 
ment  to  which  exception  was  taken  was  the  interference  of  a  court 
which  is  uomiiiully  cccloaiasticat,  but  which  is  alleged  to  be  actomUy 
secular,  with  a  qucstiou  of  ritual.  The  leaders  of  the  sacerdotal  pArty, 
apparently  thinking  tliat  the  subject  was  ripe  for  diacuasiou,  supported 
the  "martyrs''  in  their  resistance,  and  left  no  stone  unturned  to 
arouisc  public  attcutiuu  to  the  fact  that  they  were  "  martyrs  for 
conscience  sake."  A  Royal  Commission  was  appointed  to  inqaire 
into  the  constitution  and  working  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  as  being 
the  chief  causes  of  grievance,  and  that  Commission,  possibly  travelling 
beyond  its  proper  limits,  has  entered  into  the  wider  subject  of  the 
history  of  the  relatiou  of  civil  to  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  and  has 
drawa  from  that  history  some  important  deductions,  which  are 
apparently  alleged  as  the  basis  of  the  recommendations  ^hich  ue 
offered  for  future  legislation. 

The  general  question  is  thus  fairly  raised.  The  Report  of  the  Com* 
mission  has  been  not  inaptly  described  as  "  An  epitome  of  the  clums 
of  Sacerdotalism"  {Edinburgh  Review^  January,  1884,  p.  253).  Bnl 
although  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  impartial,  it  at  least  does  this 
service  that  it  rests  the  determination  of  the  question  on  the  appeal 
to  history.  Ita  arguments  consequently  admit  of  investigation,  and 
although  the  Report  has  already  served  as  the  text  of  two  articles  in 
these  pages,  there  seems  to  be  room  for  a  further  inquiry  into  the 
ultimate  grounds  on  which  it  rests,  viewed  as  matters  not  of  Uuiory 
but  of  ascertainable  historical  fact. 

The  result  of  the  appeal  which  the  Commissionera  make  to  Chns- 
tian  antiquity  is  formulated  in  the  proposition  that — 

"in  tlie  historical  growth  of  ecclesiastical  judicature  throe  principltta  am  in- 
volved ;  (1.)  The  existence  of  au  ccclesin»tical  law  iodcpouJ-nt  of,  and,  is 
modern  Suit«s,  anterior  to  the  national  secular  law;  (2.)  The  aooeptancv  by 
the  nation  of  that  Inw,  so  far  as  it  is  of  general  obUgatioa,  as  the  lawofreli^au 
of  the  XatioTial  Chnrch  ;  am!  (3.)  The  annexation,  by  the  nation,  to  the 
senteoces  of  the  law  to  uccoptcd,  under  roryiog  limttatioiu,  of  t'lo  cocrctve 
power  by  which  ulone  the  sentences  coo  be  enforced  upon  the  uowiUing  " 
("Report,"  p.  XTJ.). 

Of  these  alleged  principles  the  most  important  is  the  firat ;  the  othtr 
two  would,  in  a  national  or  established  church,  flow  logically  from 
it.  In  proof,  or  at  least  apparently  iu  proof,  of  it,  the  CommtHiooen 
bare  published  not  only  a  summary  of  historical  facts  drawn  up  by 
tbemsekes  ("  Report,*'  pp.  xiv.-lii.),  but  also  a  series  of  historical 
appendices,  for  some  of  which,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  their 
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value  as  evidence,  students  of  history  cannot  help  being  grateful. 
But  it  is  to  be  noted  as  a  point  of  great  significance  that  the  array 
of  historiral  factM  by  which  they  justify  their  general  deductioD  as  to 
the  existence  of  an  indopendent  ecclesiastical  law  in  national  churches 
are,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  "  early  illustrations  of  the  rclatioa 
of  Church  and  State/'  taken  from  the  history  of  the  Middle  Ages 
and  subsequent  times.  If  tbe  Commissioners  had  not  hccu  persons 
who  were  allogctber  above  the  auitpicion  of  divingenuouiiness,  it  might 
have  bceu  thought  that  these  facts  had  been  purposely  adduced  in 
order  to  draw  away  the  attention  from  the  real  point  at  issue.  For 
the  required  proof  lies  not  in  the  facts  which  are  adduced  but  in 
those  which  are  assumed.  The  demonstration  that  such  and  such 
usages  or  beliefs  prevailed  in  the  Middle  Ages  would  not  he  gene- 
rally allowed  to  afford  an  argument  for  modern  practice.  The  force 
of  such  a  demonstration,  assiuning  it  to  be  made,  is  in  the  assump- 
tion which  underlies  it,  that  what  prevftiled  in  the  Middle  Ages  pre- 
vailed from  the  beginning.  In  other  words,  cvcu  if  it  bo  allowed 
that  the  Commissioners  prove  their  point  in  regard  to  the  Middle 
Ages,  they  are  not  thereby  warranted  in  drawing  a  general  inference 
as  to  the  relations  of  ecclesiastical  to  secular  law.  But  that  they  do 
so  is  clcAT  not  only  from  the  tetros  of  their  proposition,  but  also 
from  the  still  more  explicit  language  of  liishop  Stubbs  in  the  first 
of  his  Historical  Appendices,  in  which  the  language  of  the  firat  of 
the  "three  principles"  is  "  more  fully  stated  thus  : — There  is  in  the 
Church  of  Clirist  an  oi^anized  system  of  belief,  morals,  and  internal 
aelf- govern  meat,  common  in  every  material  point  to  the  whole  body 
of  Christians,  and  whether  viewed  as  a  system  of  divine  authority  or 
of  consensual  mechanism,  an  integral  part  of  primitive  historical 
Christianity  "  (p.  22). 

This  is  consequently  the  |)oint  which  requires  a  fuller  investiga- 
tion than,  as  far  as  their  published  evidence  goes,  the  Commissioners 
appear  to  have  given  it.  Is  it  or  is  it  not  true,  as  a  matter  of  his- 
tory, that  in  tbe  several  communities  which  at  various  times  have 
borne  the  name,  or  claimed  to  be  parts,  of  the  Church  of  Christ, 
there  has  been  and  is  an  ecclesiastical  law  independent  of  the  national 
secular  law,  or  in  the  more  explicit  words  of  Bishop  Stubhs,  "  an 
organized  system  of  belief,  morals,  and  internal  aclf-govemment  ?  " 
Tbe  issue  may  be  raised  in  a  still  more  convenient  form  by  putting 
side  by  side  a  recent  resolution  of  the  great  representative  body  of 
tlie  sacerdotal  party,  and  a  mRmorandum  which  has  been  published 
by  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  English  lawyers : 

'*The  Kngliah  Church  Union  herein  views  with  nattsfaction  the  recognition 
by  thn  Commissioners  of  the  inherent  right  of  the  spiritunlitv  to  dewrmioc 
ijueations  concerning  the  doctrine  »nd  discipline  of  the  Church."  (Resolu- 
tion reported  in  llie  Ouaniian,  January  30,  1884,  p.  1C4.) 
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Lord  Coleridge,  who  was  himself  a  Coram issioner,  submitted  to  the 
Commi-ssion,  and  has  siuce  published,  the  following  as  the  first  of  « 
series  of  propositions: — 

"Tliat  where  the  State  gniata  or  permita  imblic  position  orpublto  priTiU 
or  the  holding  of  property  ia  mortawin  to  the  members  or  the  otIieer«  of  ■ 
religious  body,  it  follows  tliat  the  Statemost  hare  authority  over  thf  f'ortrii 
and  practices  of  the  body  to  which  it  grants  or  permits  such    p  '<l 

privilege,  niid  such  holding  of  properly."     (Commuuicuted  to  thv  ij<...,^.ua, 
Januarys,  1884,  p.  21.) 

In  determining  which  of  these  contradictory  views  is  supported  br 
history,  it  is  of  course  necessary  to  distinguish  at  the  outset  bctwecu 
the  period  before  aud  ths  period  after  Constantiae.     lu   the  former 
period    the    distinction    between   ecclesiaslical  aud  secular   lav  can 
hardly  be  said  to  have  existed,  at  least   in    the  sense  iu   which   the 
terms  have  been  used  iu  subsequent  times.     The  Christian    comma- 
nities  received  or  framed  their  own  terms  of  association.      They  bad 
a  common  aim  and  acted  on  common   principles,  but    there    ii   no 
cvideuc<i  of  their  baviug  had  a  common  body  of  rules.      Iu  matter* 
of  disctjtline  each  cummunity  seems  to  have  been  at  liberty  to  act  for 
itself.     The  machinery  for  enforcing  discipliac  was  of  the  simplest. 
It  is  that  nhicli  is  inherent  in  all  vbluntary  associations.      Any  one, 
whether  he  were  an  officer  or  an  ordinary  member,  who  hmke  the 
rules,  was  liable  to  be  suspended  or  expelled.     The  actlou   was  that 
of  the  majority.      Even  in  St.  Paul's  days,  and  when  the  Apostle  had 
sent  a  !>troDg  injuDctiou  to  deal  with  an  offender  in  a  specified  maoncr 
(1  Cor.  V.  3-7),  the  majority  of  the  community  at  Corinth  took  upon 
itself  the  responsibility  of  dealing  with  that  offender  iu  a   diflervot 
manner,  of  which  St.  Paul  subsequently  expressed  his  approval  (2  Cor. 
v.  11).      From  the  nature  of  the  case  there  could    be  no   appeal   to 
the  civil  power,  inasmuch  as  no  civil  rights  were  touched.      The  ex- 
pelled oQicer  of  a  Christian  community  was  for  all  civil  purpose*  what 
he  had  been  before.      It  was  iui|K)ssible  for   the  civil  courts  to  take 
cognizance  of  the  fact  that   his   former  associates  no  longer  cither 
prayed  with  him  or  dined  with  him.     Nor  Mas  the  case  altered  when 
u  dispute  arose  between  one  community  and  another.     A  eunimuuity 
io  Asia  Kiuor  might  give  formal  notice  to  a  community  in  Italy  that 
it  declined  henceforth  to  aduiit  its  travelling  members  to  huTtpiiality 
or  to  honorary  privileges.     The  "excommunication" — that   ia,  the 
renunciation  of  fellowship  of  one  community  by  another,  was  no  more 
a  matter  for  the  cognizance  of  the  Emperor  than   tlio  rcfuaal  of  a 
society  iu  Loudou  to  continue  to  admit  to  temporary  and  honoraiy 
privileges  the  travelling  members  of  a  society   in   Paris  would    be  a 
groutd  for  action  in  an  Knglish  court. 

But  as  Eucu  as  a   Clirlstiau  couuiuuity  began    to   have   proj 
the  intcrvtntiou  of  the  State  became  both  possible  aud  actual.      Tti^ 
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governing  case  is  that  which  in  mentioned  by  the  Commiaaiouers 
("  Report/'  p.  13)^  of  a  bishop  of  Antioch,  in  the  middle  of  the  tliinl 
ccutufy,  who  was  sentenced  by  a  Synod  lo  deposition  and  exconimu* 
nicatioa  for  having  taught  one  of  the  forms  of  heresy  which  are  now 
known  under  the  general  name  of  Monarch  inn  ism.  He  declined  to 
accept  tlic  verdict  uf  the  Syuud,  and  rcmiiiiicd  in  possession  of  the 
chnrcli  buildings.  At  length,  on  a  favourable  opportunity,  an  appeal 
was  made  to  the  heathen  Emperor  Aurelian,  who,  assuming  that  the 
buildings  were  held  in  tnist  for  Christian  purposes,  interpreted 
Christianity  to  be  the  .doctrine  taught  as  such  by  the  bishops  of  Italy, 
and  ejcctetl  the  bixhop  for  having  confessedly  taught  what  the 
bishops  of  Italy  disalloncd. 

Now,  upon  the  theory  of  the  inherent  right  of  the  Chrislian  com- 
muuities  to  go\'ern  themselves,  this  state  of  things  would  have 
continued  even  after  Christianity  was  recognized  and  protected  by 
the  State.  The  eommnnitics  would  have  continued  to  hold  or  to 
frame  their  own  terms  of  association  and  their  own  terms  of  union, 
to  appoint  or  dismiss  their  own  officers,  and  to  lay  down  their  own 
rnles  for  the  discipline  of  their  members,  the  interference  of  the  State 
being  only  admitted  when  property  or  civil  rights  were  involved.  In 
the  opinion  of  many  persons  this  was  actually  the  case.  They  con- 
ceive the  Christian  communities  to  have  formed  a  single  association, 
and  they  regard  the  "  union"  of  that  association  with  the  State  as 
an  alliaucc  of  tn-o  equal  and  independent  societies,  each  of  them 
gaining  by  the  support  of  the  other,  bnt  each  of  them  also  eontinning 
to  move  on  a  diflcrcnt  plane,  the  one  dealing  only  with  **'  the  things 
that  arc  Citsar's,"  and  the  other  with  "  the  things  that  arc  Uod's." 
With  such  a  tlicory  the  facts  of  history  are  altogether  inconsistent. 
It  is  not  until  the  Christian  cunimunitics  acted  in  concert  with  the 
State  that  there  is  any  evidence  of  their  having  combined  as  a  single 
body  for  united  action,  or  of  their  having  hod  eitlier  common  rules  of 
<liseipline  or  a  common  formula  of  belief.  Nor  is  this  a  mere 
accident  of  time.  In  each  of  these  respects  the  inflnence  of  the  State 
can  be  distinctly  traced.  In  consolidating  the  Christian  communities, 
85  for  a  time  they  were  conrolidated,  into  a  visible  unity,  and  in  the 
creation  for  that  unity  of  both  a  common  code  and  a  common  creed, 
it  pleased  God  to  act  through  the  existing  forces  of  society  and 
through  the  machinery  of  civil  government. 

].  Not  only  is  there  no  evidence  that  before  the  time  of  Constan- 
tine  the  aggregate  of  Christian  communities  acted  in  concert  for  any 
common  purpose,  but  there  is  direct  evidence  that  it  was  the  inter- 
vCDtion  of  Constantiiie  which  brought  about  their  confederation. 
For  he  brought  together  representatives  of  the  several  groups  of  com- 
munities, firet  at  Aries  and  afterwards  at  Nicaca  ;  and  it  was  not  tmtil 
they  were  so  brought  together  that  they  made  the  rule,  which  was 
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the  1)0818  of  confederation,  that  they  should  recognise  each  othef^» 
disciplinary  actloa,  and  that  the  formal  exclusion  of  a  member  from 
a  Hiuglc  community  should  invulre  his  exclusion  from  ibc  whole  of 
the  combined  communities.  The  term  "  ecclesia  catholic*  *'  came  in 
Itomnu  lav  to  have  a  definite  denotation.  It  was  applicable  only  to 
those  communities  which  formed  part  of  the  general  coiifedemtioiu 
Hio  bond  which  was  thus  forged  waa  also  made  indissoluble.  Ltke 
%  '*  free  and  sovereign  State  "  which  has  once  joined  the  American 
Union,  a  community  which  hod  once  joined  the  confederation  of 
Christian  Churches  could  not  afterwards  withdraw  from  it.  Within 
less  than  a  century  after  the  confederation  had  been  formed  the 
question  of  the  right  of  withdrawal  was  formally  raised,  and  formalW 
decidctl  by  the  State  in  the  negative.  The  Churches  of  North  Afhcft 
found  fault  with  the  majority  of  the  confederate  Cburcbes  a 
grounds  Tcrr  similar  to  those  on  which^  in  the  sixteenth  centnrff 
many  churches  of  Western  Europe  objected  to  the  Church  of  Rooc 
They  alleged  that  those  churches  were  too  lax  in  their  terms  of  cooh 
munion,  and,  without  changing  cither  their  organization  ur  tfaeir  creed, 
■they  claimed  tlie  right  to  exist  for  the  future  independently.  Bst 
the  State  declined  to  allow  the  claim.  The  seceding  Choftdftea,  «r 
IXinatists  as  they  were  termed,  argued  that  the  matter  was  auiakk 
the  cc^izance  of  the  State ;  bat  the  State  was  too  strong  for  theBi 
and  it  visited  adherence  to  what  was  called  their  "  schism  "  with  the 
{Mjualty  of  deallt.  The  arguments  hare  sinoe  Ranged  sidea.  Hwy 
are  now  used  by  the  party  which  the  Donabsta  opposed  lo  prove  tkl 
positioin  for  which  the  Donatists  contCDded ;  boA  ihm  fact  remaiB 
a&d  caunot  be  evaded  that  the  great  aociety  wkoie  traditaoaa  tkiy 
profess  to  continue,  and  with  whose  supposed  oMderu  representatife 
dwy  wish  the  State  to  have  no  ooooem  at  all,awes,if  ootitsanaftena^ 
at  least  its  unity  and  its  univenaUty,  lo  the  iact  that  the  Ststr  tMod 
SfaiBst  would-be  seccders  from  it  the  mlUmm  raits  of  the  svond. 

3.  In  k^iiidatioii  for  the  eouCederation  of  imu»aBitie»  thoa  fonam, 
Ibr  the  "  eeekaia  eatholica,**  that  is  to  say,  of  the  Civil  Imw,  ihs 
State  had  the  laitiatim.  ladividul  comnmnitic^  mod  ^Epasabs 
grosps  of  eoBMaaiCiea,  saigfat  hold  meeting  and  make  nrfc»  d 
^itripKaw  far  ^eandtes,  faM  aB  Irgislalaai  by  and  lev  the  a^ris 
body  took  its  origin  ia  the  actioB  of  the  State.  It  w«s  tfce 
vko,  (ML  Us  own  aatbority,  cen voted  the  <mfy 
hghltiuM  was  posriUa.  nose 
they  are  tczned,  consrstfd  of  penoBS  vbom  tfe 
to  tte  atdbmrnam  otf'  penon  vbosa  he  iLfMul  vr  oviliad  to 
qiqr  MiMMfi  m  dsga  aad  at  places  wtecfc  he  ipniilii      Br 
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of  tbeuL  For  each  of  these  facts  there  is  ample  evidence  ;  and  the 
force  of  that  evidence  is  strengthened  rather  tlian  Treakenetl  hy  the 
dc\iccs  q-hich  have  sometimes  been  adopted  to  evade  it.  In  addition 
to  thua  poiiscsaiDg  aud  exercising  the  right  of  initiating  legislation 
through  oecumenical  councils,  the  Emperore  had  and  exercised  an 
admitted  right  of  legislating  directly  on  points  of  discipline  in 
precisely  the  same  way  as  they  legislated  on  matters  of  taxation  or 
of  property.  In  the  Civil  Law,  as  it  has  come  down  to  us,  the 
Emjierors  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  ccntarics  put  their  hand  upon 
almost  c%'cry  part  of  the  ecclesiastical  order.  They  lay  dovu  precise 
mlea  as  to  tlic  qiialiticationn  nf  those  who  are  to  be  ordained.  They 
disallow  ordinations^  and  limit  their  number.  They  pnnisli  bishops 
who  make  too  iree  a  osc  of  the  weapon  of  excommuuication.  They 
order  clerks  to  take  their  proper  part  in  chnrcb  serWces.  They  even 
interfere  with  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist,  by  forbidding  it  in 
private  houitcs.  Nor  was  their  interference  confined  to  general 
legislation;  they  both  inteifered  in  particular  cases,  and,  what  is 
still  more  important,  their  iutcrfercnce  was  requested.  For  iustauce, 
in  A'.D.  SB5,  Pope  Siricius  complained  to  the  Emperor  Maximus  that 
one  Agricius  hud  been  appointed  presbyter  in  Gaul  in  violation  of 
church  rules.  The  Emperor  referred  the  question  to  a  meeting  of 
Gallican  bishops.  The  instunce  is  the  more  noteworthy,  because  the 
Emperor's  words  contain  an  expression  of  the  principle  upon  which 
he  acted.  The  investigation  of  the  facta  and  the  adjudication  upon 
them  was  entrusted  to  the  neighbouring  bishops,  as  being  best 
acquainted  with  the  ecclesiastical  usage  aud  civil  law  which  bore  on 
the  particular  case  ("  ut  iisdem  residentibus  ct  coguoscentibus  quid 
habeat  consnctudo,  quid  legis  sit,  judicetur"  Epist.  Maximi  in  the 
ConcUia  Gallitp,  ed.  Sirmond.  i.  p.  25).  Tliis  was  in  entire  harmony 
with  Aomau  customs.  The  Emperor  left  the  decision  of  a  question 
which  required  special  knowledge  to  experts.  Their  authority  to 
hear  and  determine  the  case  proceeded  from  him;  their  action  was 
firee  in  the  sense  in  which  the  action  of  any  specially  constituted 
commission  is  free  ;  they  could  only  do  what  ihcy  were  commissioned 
to  do  by  the  authority  which  constituted  them ;  and  to  that 
authority  they  were  of  necessity  responsible.  Nor  was  it  otherwise 
with  cases  of  heresy.  There  is  a  "  pious  opinion  "  that  the  Church, 
acting  through  its  own  higher  officers,  proceeded  in  such  case^  to 
summon  a  council  of  bishops,  and  that  the  deciaioa  of  the  majority 
of  the  bishops  must  be  taken  as  the  voice  of  the  Church,  or  even,  as 
some  have  thought,  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  But  an  examination  of 
some  of  the  undisputed  documents  which  remain  dispels  the  illusion. 
The  State  both  selected  the  persons  who  should  coustitutc  the  coart, 
and  gave  them  their  authority  to  decide.  For  example,  towards  the 
end  of  the  fourth  century,  an  Ulyrian  bishop   named  Palladius,  aud 
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one  of  his  prcsbytera  named  Seoundianus,  were  acL'used  of  ArtanJsm. 
They  denied  the  charge,  alleging  thftt  their  language  was  iu  eDtire 
harmony  with  that  of  tlie  Niocnc  fathers.  Both  they  and  their 
accusers  agreed  in  reqnesting  the  Tlmperor  Gratian  to  summoa  a 
couucil  to  decide  between  them,  ralladius  claimed  to  be  heard  in  a 
general  council,  at  which  bishops  from  all  parts  of  the  world  would 
be  present,  and  the  Emperor  nos  at  first  witling  to  Bumtnon  audi  a 
council ;  but  Ambrose  begged  Lim  not  to  do  so,  and  his  iat«rrcatiom 
was  80  successful,  that  in  the  end,  only  tbirty-two  selected  Western  and 
African  bishops  were  brouglit  together.  Against  such  a  court  Pallodius 
protested  ;  but  his  protest  was  unavailing.  AflLer  what  was  rather  an 
altercation  tlian  a  trial,  the  charge  of  Ariauism  was  alleged  to  be 
proTcd,  and  he  was  sentenced  to  be  deposed  fxum  office.  It  is 
dilliculc  to  regard  a  society  as  being  independent,  amd  as  baviog  ''an. 
inherent  right  of  self-government/'  whose  officers  are  liable  to  be  pot 
on  trial  and  roTOO?ed  by  a  body  of  persons  who,  even  if  they  be 
member!!  of  the  society,  arc  selected  ad  hoc  and  constituted  into  a 
court  by  an  external  and  irresponsible  power.  (The  official  record  of 
the  case  of  Palladius  will  be  found  in  Mansi's  Omcilia,  rol.  iii. 
p.  602). 

3.  'Hie  Slate  had  an  enormous  InQnence  on  the  formation  of 
doctrine.  '\N'ithout  taking  account  of  the  fact  that  sometimes  t2ie 
Kmjicrors  thcmselt-cs  promulgated  doctrines  and  auathenaatiKed  those 
who  declined  to  accept  them,  as  though  they  had  a  concnrreot  ri^t 
with  the  churches  in  the  matter  of  doctrine  (wil  »iM*<c  «»i  "J  woiT«xai 
tnucAqvioi,  "  both  AVc  and  the  churches  e^-erywhcro,"  were  the  words 
of  Zeno  in  issuing  the  "  Henoticon "),  or  of  the  iact  that  by 
excluding  certain  persons  from  the  councib  at  which  doctrinefl  vere 
formulated  they  prejudiced  the  decisions  of  sach  eoancila,  then 
is  the  fact  which  is  frequently  ignored,  but  upon  which  it  vould  be 
difficult  to  lay  too  mnch  stress,  that  the  Sute  rccogntied  cxcoob- 
inanicmtioo,  and  attached  to  it  ciril  penalties.  The  effect  of  thia 
action  on  the  part  of  the  State  was  to  crush  minorities,  and  to  reaadtf 
the  free  expression  of  opinicu  oo  the  part  of  the  naenben  of  the 
churches  impossible.  Whatever  party  at  any  meeting  had  a  mnjafiCr 
on  any  particular  qocstiou  was  able  by  the  help  of  the  State  to 
coerce  its  opponents.  In  most  cifil  mattcn,aad  in  free  nowi—itie^ 
the  minority  of  one  period  tends  Co  be  the  majorirf  of 
Opinions  as  a  rule  woii:  sIowIt,  and  **  minoritieB  always  wis.' 
when  the  temporary  oftajonty  has  the  power  not  only  of  afleaeiBc  its 
opponents  at  the  time,  hot  also  of  thrusiing  from  oAee; 
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great  doctrinal  controversies  of  the  fourth  anil  fifth  centuries  is  the 
history  of  the  unsuccessful  struggle  of  a  minority  \rhich  had  once 
been  a  majority,  and  wliicli  bad  a  fair  prospect  of  becomiug  a  inojonty 
again,  against  the  coercion  of  the  State.  It  may  no  doubt  very 
properly  be  contended  that  in  the  providence  of  God  the  "  secular 
arm  "  iras  the  instruiucnt  by  which  the  truth  was  prcscr^'cd.  But 
the  fact  that  it  was  the  secular  arm  which  did  so  preserve  the  truth 
can  hardly  be  disputed.  For  extimplc,  at  the  council  which  the 
younger  Theodosins  summoned  nt  Kphesus  in  a.d.  119,  the  majority 
aupportcd  the  theory  as  to  the  One  Nature  of  Christ,  which  had  been 
put  forth  by  Eutyches.  The  death  of  the  Emperor,  and  tlic  accession 
of  his  sister  Pulchcria,  who  had  been  on  the  side  of  the  minority, 
changed  the  balance  of  power.  Another  council  was  summoned, 
which  met  at  Chalcedon,  and  in  which  the  theory  of  Eutychcs  was 
condemned ;  aud  the  imperial  decrees  which  followed  that  council 
menaced  the  Eutyohians  with  con6g{?ation  and  exile,  deprived  them 
of  their  ecclesiastical  positions,  and  made  their  teaching  penal.  But 
supposing  that  the  support  of  the  State  had  continued  to  be  givQn  to 
the  decisions  of  the  Council  of  Ephesus,  and  that  the  Council  of 
Chalcedon  had  never  been  held,  there  is  strong  i-eason  for  believing 
that  iu  tliat  case  the  theory  of  ?]utychcs,  instead  of  being  scouted,  as 
hereticalj  would  hare  formed  part  of  the  dominant  creed  of  at  least 
the  churches  of  the  East.  If  it  be  considered  how  firmly  the  Euty- 
chians  held  their  ground  in  spite  of  the  imperial  decrees  against  them, 
and  if  it  be  also  considered  that  only  a  small  proportion  of  mankind 
feel  themselves  called  ui>oii  to  act  the  part  of  martyrs  for  their 
belief,  it  is  difhcnlt  to  avoid  the  conclusiou  that,  if  Pulcheria  and 
her  husband  Marciau  had  not  interfered,  the  dcfinitious  of  the 
Council  of  Chalcedon  would  never  have  furnished  phrases  for  the 
Atbana&iau  creed. 

It  would  be  almost  au  abuse  of  language  to  speak  of  a  society 
which  was  formed  in  the  way,  and  which  existed  under  the  condi- 
tions which  have  been  described,  as  independent  or  self-governed. 
Not  only  the  original  formation  of  the  confederation  but  also  its 
subsequent  consolidation  was  due,  if  not  to  the  solo  action  of  the 
State,  at  least  to  its  co-operation.  Without  that  co-operation  the 
aggr^ate  of  Christian  eommuuitica  would  not  have  bad  either  their 
present  rules  of  discipline  or  their  present  formulai  of  belief;  nor  is 
there  adequate  ground  for  supposing  that  they  would  have  had  any 
common  rules  or  common  formuice  at  alL  For  in  that  case  the  dtsiute- 
gniting  forces  of  self-will  and  heresy  would  have  had  no  sufficient 
check,  and  being,  as  they  are,  inherent  tendencies  of  human  nature,  un- 
ceasiugly  at  work  within  the  Christian,  as  within  other  communities, 
they  would,  in  the  absence  of  a  check,  have  rendered  even  the  sem- 
blance of  "  visible  unity  "  impossible.     It  was  uo  doubt  iu  the  coo- 
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sciouBness  of  this  fact  that  the  majority  of  the  Cbriatian  commtuu- 
ties,  so  far  from  resisting  the  co-opuratiou  aad  control  of  tbe  State, 
accepted  and  CTen  welcomed  it.  The  coneeptiona  of  the  Church  u 
a  power  distinct  from  the  Stutc  aud  overshadowing  it,  and  of  ecd* 
fiiastical  law  as  separate  from  ciril  law  aud  iudcpcodcut  of  it,  vent 
uot  yet  formulated.  Those  couceptions  arose  ant  of  a  new  stale  o^* 
things.  For  with  the  dLcliuc  of  the  Western  Empire  the  reUtiooft 
of  the  Christian  communities  to  the  State  underwent  ineritable 
change.  The  State  was  no  longer  the  pillar  of  the  faith,  and  the 
penal  laws  against  heresv  tended  to  fall  into  desaetude.  It  was 
couscqucutly  natural  that  appeals  to  the  State  for' either  legislative 
or  eiiecutif-e  action  should  become  less  frequent.  The  combined 
communities  had  to  fall  back  more  aud  more  npon  their  own 
resources.  But  l^  this  time  the  rules  of  discipline  which  had  at 
Tarions  times  been  rec<^^i!ed  and  sanctioned  were  mifficientJy 
numerous  to  form  a  short  code  of  law ;  the  definitions  of  doctrine 
which  had  been  laid  down  by  the  great  councils  cxhausCcil  for  the 
time  all  tfao  more  important  points  of  controTersy ;  the  members  of 
orthodox  communities  formed  so  large  a  proportion  of  civilixcd  loaii* 
kind  that  formal  exclusion  from  their  society  was  a  strong  detencat, 
CTCD  though  civil  penalties  had  ceased  to  follow  it  The  churcho^ 
had  thus  a  less  and  lessening  need  of  the  support  of  the  civil  poi 
they  were  strong  enough  to  walk  alone. 

Upon  this  state  of  things  sujicn-cncd  the  formation  of  the 
Teutonic  kingdoms  in  Italy  and  Gaul  and  Spain.  Except 
the  Franks  and  after  the  conversion  of  Clovis,  the  religioQ 
dominant  race  in  these  kingdoms,  so  far  as  it  was  CHiristian  at  all, 
was  at  first  Arian.  If  the  orthodox  churches  asked  tiie  support  of 
the  State  in  those  kingdoms,  they  ran  the  risk  of  obtaiouig  flecittoiii 
favourable  uot  to  themselves  but  to  their  heretical  opponeota.  It 
was  therefore  natural  that  they  should  take  their  stand  on  the  put 
and  be  satisfied,  for  the  most  part,  with  the  collections  of  diacipUnaiy 
nUex  which  bad  begun  to  be  formed  by  putting  together  and 
translating  into  Latin  the  canous  of  the  general  councils  and  of 
some  local  councils  of  Asia  Minor.  Of  these  collections  «cTOal 
are  exUnt ;  those  which  were  first  printed  by  Jostean  and  QnesDel 
belong  in  all  probability  to  the  latter  part  of  the  fifth  oentnry,  and 
that  of  Dionysius  Kxiguus  to  tbe  begiuning  of  the  sixth.  They  ds 
not  materially  differ  from  one  another  except  in  length,  sooie 
collectioDS  including  the  canons  of  a  lai^er  number  of  conDcils  thaa 
othexa.  They  form  the  basis  of  the  later  Canon  Law,  and  thef 
probably  alao  form  the  ground  of  the  oonceptiou  with  which  the 
CoDUoianoncrs  deal  of  "  an  ecclesiastical  law  independent  of^  and  in 
modem  Staica  anterior  to,  the  natioDal  aocnUr  law."  But  tlicy  are 
lAoIly  imdeqnate  to  support  any  soch  atatenept.  They  wen  aeiUHr 
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universally  accepted  nor  accepted  as  a  wtiolc.  'Fbey  were  private 
doeumeutii,  aud  as  audi  had  no  binding  authunty.  Tlictr  adoption, 
so  far  as  they  were  adopted,  was  merely  a  sugaciou;)  expedient,  in  a 
time  of  diflintegratiou  and  cbauge,  for  securing  some  uuiformity  of 
laitb  and  practice.  For,  contrary  to  an  hypothesis  which  is  often 
advanced,  so  long  as  ibis  attempt  to  dispense  with  the  co-operation 
of  the  State  lasted,  the  churches  of  a  nation  had  no  cohesion.  The 
biahops  of  that  which  had  once  been  a  Koman  province — small 
bodies  of  eight  or  twelve  persons — held  meetings  and  agreed  upon 
local  rules.  But  this  state  of  things  was  temporary  and  transitional ; 
and  there  are  strong  groundti  for  thinking  that  it  was  also  a  failure. 
The  conversion  of  Reccared  from  Arianism  to  CnthoUcism  was  bailed 
by  tbo  West-Gothic  Churches  as  the  signal  for  reverting  to  the  old 
state  of  things,  and  for  seeking  again  the  co-operation  of  the  civil 
power.  Keccarcd  at  once  summoned  a  great  meeting  of  bishops  and 
magnates,  and  proceeded  to  legislate  about  both  faith  and  discipline. 
This  meeting  is  the  more  remarkable  1>ecanflc  its  oflccU  rentaiu  to 
the  present  day.  The  form  of  what  the  Articles  of  the  Church  of 
Kngland  terra  the  "  Nicene  "  Creed,  and  the  use  of  that  creed  in  the 
liturgies  of  that  and  other  Western  Churches,  are  due  to  the  action 
of  this  West- Got  hie  meeting.  Its  procedure  is,  therefore,  the  more 
nutevorthy,  and  a  careful  study  of  it  will  tend  to  dispel  many 
illusions  as  to  the  "  Noli  me  taugere,"  which  ban  been  supposed  to 
be  the  constant  utterance  of  the  Church  to  the  State.  The  king 
not  only  summoned  the  meeting,  but  presided  at  it.  lie  began  by 
appointing  a  three  days'  fast ;  lie  pruducetl  the  crcctls  of  Nicaca  and 
Constantinople  J  and  in  the  latter  the  famous  "  hlioque^'  clause  was 
for  the  first  time  authoritatively  inserted.  The  fact  that  it  was  so 
iuserted,  and  that  its  insertion  is  not  an  accidental  error  of  the 
manuscripts,  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  one  of  the  twenty-three 
auatlicmas  which  the  meeting  apt>cnded  to  the  creed  specially  relates 
to  it  The  creed  so  set  forth  was  subscribed  to  not  only  by  all  the 
bishops,  but  by  all  the  lay  magnates  of  the  kingdom.  The  king 
afterwards,  by  his  own  authority  (^'  nostra,  dco  supplex,  instituere 
decre\it  auctoritas  "),  orders  the  creed  to  be  recited  at  every  cele- 
bration of  the  Holy  Communion  ;  and  to  make  it  clear  that  this  is 
bis  doing,  and  not  that  of  the  sacerdotal  element  in  the  meeting,  he 
edda,  as  au  injunction  to  that  sacerdotal  element,  *'  To  all  the  canons 
which  are  to  be  added  by  your  Holiness  to  the  ecclesiastical  rules 
prefix  this,  which,  God  teaching  us,  our  serenity  has  decreed  con- 
cerning the  setting  forth  of  the  creed."  (The  full  record  of  this 
meeting,  which  is  known  as  the  Third  Council  of  Toledo,  will  be 
found  in  all  the  eoUectiuus  of  councils — e.g.t  Mansi,  ix,  977 ,-  also, 
vith  omimions,  in  itruns  i.  210,  393.) 

It  would   be   diSicult  to  call  this   the    "  self-government "  of  a 
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National  Church.  The  king  went  to  a  mixed  Parliament,  and  pro* 
pounded  a  slightly  varied  form  of  creed,  lie  required  not  only  that 
it  should  he  oRsented  to  at  the  moment,  hut  altio  that  it  sbould  be 
habitually  recited  at  the  church  services.  If  it  be  said  that  thin  was 
a  u8urj>ation,  and  not  the  legitimate  exercise  of  an  acknowledged 
right,  there  are  the  patent  facta  in  disproof  of  such  a  theory,  not 
only  that  the  king's  action  was  welcomed  by  tbo  assembled  bishops 
at  the  time,  but  also  that  it  baa  been  accepted  for  thirteen  ceuturiei 
by  the  concurrent  voice  of  Wc-itcrn  Christendom,  and  that  it  i«  en- 
doracd  by  every  clergyman  who  recites  the  Communion  ofiFice,  irbether 
in  the  Church  of  Kngland  or  in  the  Church  of  Rome. 

Nor  docs  the  control  of  the  civil  power  over  both  doctrine  and 
discipline  diminittti  aa  we  approach  the  threshold  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
For  a  time,  no  doubt,  in  the  weaknew  of  the  monarchy  at  the  cloie 
of  the  seventh  century,  the  churches  of  the  FraDkish  domain  were 
lefl  very  much  to  themselves.  But  they  were  at  t)ie  same  time 
going  to  niin.  If  the  monarchy  was  weak,  the  churches  were  weaker. 
The  coercive  power  which  the  State  had  used  against  heresy  bad 
ceased  to  exist,  and  heresies  abounded.  The  clergy,  who  were,  on 
the  one  hand,  well  endowed,  and,  on  the  other,  subject  to  no  effective 
control,  shared  in  the  current  decay  of  morals  as  well  as  of  faith. 
Every  bishop  and  almost  every  presbyter  did  that  which  was  right  in 
bis  own  eyes;  and  the  results  may  be  read  in  the  letters  whirb  a  fisir 
years  later  Boniface  addressed  to  the  Pope  and  the  Pope  to  Boniface. 
The  history  of  that  time  is  a  very  instructive  lesson  of  what  may 
happen  to  a  Church  when  left  to  itself,  unless  the  State  has  previously 
consolidated  it  into  a  strong  unity,  and  unless  also  that  unity  is  prv- 
scrved  by  some  external  bond.  But  the  State  at  length  interfered, 
to  prevent  a  collapse  of  the  whole  ecclesiastical  system.  Its  int 
ference  was  due  to  the  suggeation  of  a  great  churchman,  Bonifa 
the  "  Apostle  of  the  Germans  ;''  it  was  welcomed  by  Pope  Zacharr, 
and  some  of  its  beneficial  results  remain  to  the  present  day.  But 
the  measures  of  reform  which  were  resolved  upon  wore  the  resolutions 
of  parliaments,  in  which  the  laity  as  well  as  the  spiritualty  tool: 
part,  and  which  !iot  only  dealt  with  discipline,  but  also  enjoini 
the  use  of  a  creed  and  condemned  a  heretic.  M^hca  Charles 
Great  came  to  power  he  took  even  stronger  measures,  and  dealt  em 
more  decidedly  with  belief  as  well  as  with  practice.  Sometimes  he 
legislated  through  the  machinery  of  a  mixed  Parliament  of  clopr 
and  laity,  sometimes  he  issued  edicts  on  bis  own  authority- 
He  was  as  supreme  in  ecclesiastical  as  he  was  in  secular  nflairs,  ai 
he  dealt  as  freely  with  the  creed  as  he  did  with  organitalion,  re-statii 
and  re-enacting  the  one,  and  re-arranging  and  re-constituting  iIm 
other.  To  make  certain  that  his  measures  were  carried  into  cffccl, 
be  repeatedly  aent  commissioners  into  various  parts  of  bis  dominiou 
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irith  power  to  inquire  into  ritual,  into  doctrine,  and  iato  discipline^  to 
amend  vhat  needed  unendoient,  and  to  bring  what  could  not  be  so 
amendeil  to  the  knowledge  either  of  the  Emperor  or  of  the  "  Count." 
Ou  one  point  be  laid  constant  and  especial  stress,  that  the  clergy 
Hhould  know  the  creed,  and  that  they  should  use  the  Catholic  and 
not  the  Arian  formula  in  baptism.  Not  onlj  did  he  repeatedly 
eojoiu  tliis  on  his  commLssioners,  but  towards  the  cud  of  bis  life,  he 
wrote  to  the  archbishops  of  bis  nrnpire  requiring  them  to  satisfy  him 
by  letter  or  in  [lerson  that  they  taught  the  true  formula,  and  tuiptised 
after  the  true  rite.  Instead  of  rebelling  against  this  interference  of 
the  civil  power,  the  churchmen  of  the  time  accepted  it  as  normal. 
In  his  letters  to  Charles,  I'ojie  Le&  HI.,  thanks  God  for  what  the 
Emperor  has  doue^  and  expresses  the  belief  that  his  good  works  will 
win  for  him  "  the  eternal  joys  which  Gud  gives  to  llis  saints." 

The  detailed  history  of  the  relation  of  Charles  to  the  Church 
would  be  beyond  the  limits  of  these  pages.  The  documents  which 
alTord  the  material  for  it  are  numerous  and  accessible  (in  the 
*'  Mooumenta  Germonite  Historica,"  as  edited  by  either  Pertz  or 
Borctius,  and  iu  the  "  Monumcuta  Carolina"  of  Jaffc).  They  show 
that  beneath  a  series  of  administrative  and  legislative  measures,  which 
were  so  vigorous  as  to  have  sometimes  been  called  arbitrary,  there 
was  a  clearly- defined  policy.  The  weakness  of  the  Church  in 
Jleroviugian  times  had  been  its  want  of  cohesion,  and  the  consequent 
decay  of  both  faith  and  discipline.  The  policy  of  Charles  was  to 
strengthen  the  fabric  by  insisting  on  the  subordination  of  presbyters 
to  bishops,  of  bishops  to  metropolitans,  and  of  all  to  the  Jt)mpcror. 
Out  of  that  policy  arose  the  whole  system  of  the  mediaeval  church : 
and  it  is  surprising  to  find  that  the  system  of  the  meditcval 
church  is  so  seldom  viewed  in  relation  to  its  immediate  origin. 
The  success  of  the  policy  depended  ou  the  personality  of  the 
Umperor,  and  tlie  story  of  its  failure  is  not  less  instmctive  than  the 
fact  of  its  Grst  adoption.  That  failure  was  part  of  the  general  failure 
of  the  institutions  of  tlie  Caroliogion  Bmpire.  Under  Charles's 
tuecesaor,  Lewis  the  Pious,  the  empire  fell  into  grievous  disorder. 
Its  size  was  unwieldy.  The  strong  arm  which  had  formed 
and  controlled  it  had  passed  away.  Disorder  followed  upon 
disorder,  and  distress  was  both  chronic  and  general.  The  old 
Teutonic  feeling  that  the  gods  showed  their  resentment  for  neglect 
by  the  scourges  of  devastation  aud  famine,  began  to  revive  in  a 
Christian  form.  It  was  urged  upon  the  pious  Emperor  that  the 
material  amendment  uf  the  Empire  required  as  its  necessary  preli- 
minary a  reformation  of  the  relations  between  it  and  the  Church. 
The  Church  must  no  longer  be  the  ser^-ant  of  the  State  but  its  lord. 
The  theory  of  the  supremacy  of  ibc  ecclesiastical  over  the  civil  power 
was  for  once  in  the  way  of  being  realized.     The  Council  of  Paris  in 
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829  adopted  the  view  •which  later  mediaeval  writcPi  never  ceased  tn 
urge,  which  sccras  to  have  beeu  first  expressly  formulated  in  a  letter, 
or  pretended  letter,  of  Pope  Gelasins,  and  vbich  was  afterwards  pal 
iuto  the  mouth  of  CoDstaatioe,  that  the  power  of  princes  was  as  in- 
ferior to  the  power  nf  priests  as  the  sphere  of  human    thi*ig«   is  %b 
the  sphere  of  the  diTioe.     But  the  remedy  was  of  no  avail.      A  oon- 
temporary  chrouicler  who   records  its  failure  attributes    it    to    the 
merely  political  character  of  the  movement :    the  Emperor'a    party 
-were  ranking  use  of  the  Church   merely  to  gain   their  own    eadi : 
"  Molieb&ntur  humana,  idcirco  minus  procurata  sunt  dirina  "  ("Vita 
"Walie/'  ii.  c.  4).     The  state  of  the  Kmpire  grew  worse    rather  tliau 
better.     The  pious  Kmperor  was  driven  for  a  time  from  hia   throne. 
"When  he  was  restored   again   be  summoned  fresh  councils   wfaicb 
rc-cnacted    the    abortive  lavs   in  favour    of   the    Church.      A  nea 
failure  followed.     The  death   of  Lewis  and  the  contentions    of  Im 
sons  brought  the  Empire  to  a  stiU   lover  state.     Hie   rcbcllioo  of 
the  Bretons,  the  raids  of  the  Northmen,  the  general  impoTerishmeBt 
of  the  land,  and  the  consequent  degradation  of  freemen  to  the  status 
of  vassals,  made  the  misery  almost  universal      But  all  these  misfor- 
tunes were  regarded  as  aecnmulated  proofs  of  the   continncH    wrat^ 
of  heaven  against  those  who  had  oppressed,  or  insufficiently  honoured, 
the  Church.     The  clergy,  assembled  in  synod,  begged  the  Emperor  to 
exert  his  power  that  so  "  the  ecclesiastical  order  might  recover  its 
proper   force   in  whatever  matters  it   is  necessary  for  that  order  \o 
make  use  of  strictness  for  the  salvation  of  men"  (Council  of  Juditz 
in  A.D.  81-t,  c.  6,  in  Pertz  M.  G.  H.  iii.  p.  383).     Inside  the  church 
there  was   discord  and  disorder,     llic  power  nf  the  metropoKtao», 
which  Charles  the  Great  had  done  his  beat  to  strengthen,  in   the 
interests  no  less  of  faith  than  of  order,  was  becoming  a  great  engii 
of  oppression  against  the  bishops  and  clergy.     The  political    dissef 
sions  of  the  time  raised  up  a  host  of  accusers,  who  from   political 
motives  used  the  machinery  of  the  church  courts  to  procure  the  ejer- 
tion  of  disaffected  bishops  from  their  Sees.      Appeals  to  the  Emperor 
in  such  cases  were  obviously  vain.     The  great  offices  of  the  church 
throughout  the  Empire  threatened  to  become  the  mere  apml    of  the 
party  in  power. 

It  was  at  this  crisis  that  a  new  force  appeared  in  ecclesiastical 
controversy.  Tt  purported  to  be  a  collection  of  conciliar  di 
and  It-ttcrs  of  Roman  bishops  from  apostolic  times.  A  large 
of  it  vas  genuine,  the  rest  consisted  of  documents  constmcted  with 
wonderful  skill  to  bear  upon  the  controversies  of  the  lime,  and 
ingeniously  lutcrwoven  with  the  genuine  part  that  the  foi^ry 
undetected  until  the  tiftoenth  century.  The  aim  of  the  compiler 
was  no  doubt  beneficent.  It  was  to  transfer  the  pivot  upon  whiol 
the  ecclesiastical   system  turned  from  the  metropoHtana  and 
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Emperor  to  tkc  Komau  See.  Probably  at  the  time  no  ticttcr  solution 
of  the  difficulties  of  the  situation  could  have  l)een  conceived ;  and  it 
had,  at  auy  rate,  whatever  justificatiou  is  afforded  by  iucceaa. 
The  Roman  See  had  for  some  time  past  beeo  a  general  arbiter  and 
referee  ;  it  now  became  the  rccosnized  head  of  an  organized  sjatem 
of  judicature.  These  pseudo-Uidoriaa  Decretals,  as  they  are  generally 
termed,  guard  the  trial  of  bishops  and  clergy  with  elaborate  guaran- 
tees, and  put  into  the  mouths  of  more  than  a  dozen  Popes  the  rule 
that  no  de6nitive  sentence  eau  be  passed  on  a  bishop  without  the 
sanction  of  the  Romau  Sec.  This  was  the  historical  beginning  of 
that  enormous  change  in  ecclesiastical  judicature  which  distingnish&i 
the  Aliddle  Ages  from  earlier  Christian  times.  The  system  which 
the  Becretals  advocated  of  giviog  the  Roman  See  a  direct  voice  in 
all  "  roajores  causse/'  and  in  all  accusations  against  bishoja,  was  in- 
corporated into  the  collcctious  of  Burchard,  Ivo,  jVnselm  of  Lucca, 
and  finally  of  Gratian  ;  it  thus  became  part  of  the  body  of  Canon 
Law  which  was  accepted  by  every  country  of  "Western  Christendom. 
It  was  this  possession  of  a  common  body  of  law,  and  of  a  single 
living  and  snpreme  interpreter  of  that  law,  and  the  recognition  by 
tlie  civil  power,  though  not  always  without  a  struggle,  of  the 
decisions  of  that  supreme  interpreter,  which  more  than  anything  else 
linked  together  the  churches  of  Western  Christendom  into  a  great 
confederation,  and  which  gave  to  that  confederation  the  semblance  of 
a  nnity  and  a  universality  which  at  the  time  almost  justified  its 
members  in  arrogating  to  thcmsclvca  the  exclusive  use  of  the  ancient 
designation  "The  Holy  Catholic  Church." 

For  the  Church  of  England  that  artificial  connection  with  the 
continental  churchcji  which  came  of  a  common  law  and  a  common 
judicial  system  exists  no  longer.  What  was  the  status  of  the  Church 
of  England  when  that  bond  of  connection  was  broken,  is  a  question 
which  desen-es  more  consideration  than  Anglican  divines  commonly 
give  to  it.  It  is  open  to  the  Roman  Church  to  contend  that  by 
breaking  that  bond  the  Church  of  England  forfeited  its  membersliip 
ot  the  confederation,  and  that  in  the  meantime  it  ia  not  a  branch  of 
the  "  Catholic''  Church  at  all.  On  the  supposition  that  the  unity 
of  the  Church  of  Christ  is  a  visible  unity  of  organization,  it  is  difKcuU 
to  see  how  such  a  contention  can  be  met.  The  assumption  of  the 
sacerdotal  party  within  the  Church  of  England  appears  to  be,  that, 
although  repudiated  by  the  rest  of  the  confederate  churches,  although 
the  ecclesiastical  status  of  its  officers  is  not  i-ccoguizcd  nor  its 
members  admitted  to  communion,  it  is,  for  all  that,  still  one  of  the 
group  of  institatious  to  which  the  term  "  Catholic  Church"  is  appli- 
cublc,  and  that  it  has  an  unbroken  continuity  of  historical  life  with 
the  institution  which,  under  the  same  name,  though  under  different 
conditions^  existed  before  the  Keformatiou.    This  assumption  appears 
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to  be  adopted  by  the  Royal  Commissioners.     The  whole  argument  of 
the  elaborate  Historical  Appendix  (i.)  is  based  upon  it.      The  fact  of 
the  ubseucC  of  any  diitousjiiou  of  the  gruunds  uf  the  assumptioo  is  at 
least  noteworthy ;  but  snch  a  discussion^  however  necessjiry  from  tie 
point  of  view  of  the  Commissioners,  need  not  bo  entered  upon  here. 
For  the  historical  argument  uf  the  present  article  is  not  affected  by 
it^  but  is  equally  valid  whether  the  present  Church  of  Eng^land  is  or 
is  not  in  direct  coutiouity  with  the  churches  of  the  early  aud  Middle 
Ages.     The  couclusiou    of  that  argument    is  that  Lord   Coleridge's 
proposition  is  true,  not  merely  as  a  maxim  of  jarisprudenee^  but  as  a 
fact  of  the  history  of  all  the  great  Christian   comniuuitica  aioce  tbe 
time  of  Constautiuc.      So  far  from  those  communities  having  had  and 
exercised  an  inherent  right  of  scir-goveroment,  self-goTcrnmeat  hm 
been  a  rare  and  disastrous  exception.     The  darkc^it  years  of  Christian 
history  in  Western  Europe  are  the  last  half  of  the  scvciitli  and  the  first 
half  of  the  eighth  centuries;    they  were  the  years  at  wLicb,  tbroa^ 
the  weakness  of  the  civil  power,  its  influcucc  upou  the  cbun'lies  was  at 
its  lowest  point.    So  far  from  their  having  been  iui]epeti(]pnt  of  thccinl 
pOM-er,  that  power  has  been  the  means  by  which  God  haa  not  oiUy  gina 
to  the  Christian  communities  an  external  form  and  unity,  but  flw 
shaped  for  tliem  their  discipline  and  their  doctrine.      The  Cburc3i  of 
the  fourth  century  was  what  it  was  by  \irtuc  of  the  facta  that  the 
Emperors  summoned  the  representatives  of  so^ittcred  commuoities  to 
general  assemblies^  that  they  gave  to  the  decisions  of  those  aaaembliet 
ibe   force  of  law,  that  they  crushed  minorities  by  penal  cnactmeat^ 
and  that  they  punished  schism  with  death.  The  Western  Church  of  1 
earlier  JSliddle  Ages  was  what  it  was  by  virtue  of  the  facta  that 
Carolingian  princes  rescued  it  from  diamtegration,  that  they  ei 
its  laws  and  prescribed  its  doctrines,  and   that   they  ruled  ita 
with  a  rod  of  iron.     The  Church  of  Kngland   is  what  it  is  by 
of  the  fact  that  certain  parliaments  of  the  sixteenth  ceutnrr, 
times  with  and  sometimes  without  the  approbation  of  the  clergy, 
an  cud  to  appeals  to  Rome,  constituted  a  new  judicature,  and  jm] 
on  the  members  of  the  Church  a  particular  ritual,  a  particular 
pUne,  and  a  jiarticular  form  of  doctrine.      In  doing  this,  tbose  pftrii 
mcnts  did  only  what  had  bceu  douc  before;  aud  a  modem  lingltid»1 
Parliament  which  should  deal  no  less  freely  with  jndtcatufe  fend 
discipline,   with   ritual,  and   even    with  doctrine,   would    therein 
acting  upon  those  lines  of  long  historical  precedent  which  ult 
merge  into  the  lines  of  admitted  right. 

The  truth  is  that,  in  spite  of  their  professed  appeal   to  historica] 
precedent  and  continuity,  the  real  claim  of  the  sacerdotal  party  ii 
go  back  to  the  condition  of  things  which  existed  before  the   Si 
iBtddied  with  the  Christian  communities  at  all.      1  oaetinM 

cipceasly  asserted.     Itut  it  is  difficult  to  believe  tba:  - ^.  -no  wnoM 
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tlius  revive  that  prc-Constaiitinian  Arcadia  are  nlii'e  to  the  full  conse- 
quences of  their  wish.  If  the  Church  of  England  coutd  so  roll  back 
the  course  of  history,  and,  giving  up  all  that  it  owes  tu  the  State,  be 
birUat  a  Church  vas  in  the  third  century,  it  would  not  be  the  Church 
of  Eugtand  of  to-day,  mcri^Iy  minus  its  wealth  and  its  Crown  Domtucca 
and  its  "  lay  trihuuals  \'  it  would  cease  to  be  a  single  bady.  and  would 
be  only  a  moss  of  congregations  which  might  or  might  not  agree  to 
act  together ;  it  would  have  neither  parishes,  nor  provinces,  nor 
nietropulitans  ;  it  would  have  no  common  rules  of  discipline,  or  com- 
mon order  of  ritual ;  and,  what  is  far  more  important,  not  having  any 
common  formula  of  belief,  the  officers  of  its  communities  would  have 
to  meet  again  in  .issenibly,  as  the  officers  of  the  communities  of  the 
fourth  ceutury  met  at  Nicaea,  to  agree  upon  a  creed.  All  this  is  of 
course  impossible;  but  nothing  less  than  this  would  be  involved  in 
giving  back  tu  Ciesar  the  things  that  arc  Ctesar*8  in  the  constitution, 
the  order,  and  the  beliefs  of  the  present  Church  of  England. 

From  tliat  irrecoverable  past  it  is  the  part  alike  of  statesmen  and 
of  churchmen  to  turn  to  the  living  present.  If  a  church  cannot  he 
at  once  historical  and  free,  neither  can  it  be  at  once  historical 
and  n« progressive.  New  conditions  of  both  thought  and  life,  and 
the  new  problems  which  they  suggest,  call  upon  us  in  our  lime,  aa 
they  called  upon  men  in  days  gone  by,  to  preserve  ancient  institutions 
by  adaptiug  them  to  their  new  environment.  And  herein  the  lessons 
of  the  last  fifteen  centuries  are  as  helpful  as  they  are  clear.  They 
are  chiefly  that  the  great  Christian  communities,  like  all  great  com- 
munities and  like  the  great  world  itself,  are  bent  governed  by  a 
aystcm  of  checks  and  counterpoises.  To  abandon  the  control  which 
the  Euglisli  nation  has  hitherto  exercised  over  the  English  Church 
would  be,  not  to  continue  history  but  to  cut  adrift  from  it;  to  readjust 
the  maehtuery  of  that  control  so  as  to  make  the  greatest  of  natioual 
institutions  respond  more  closely  to  the  pulsations  uf  the  national 
life,  would  be  to  render  one  of  the  most  beneficial  services  which  a 
statesman  coidd  render  in  our  time  to  religion  and  to  society. 

Edwiw  Hatcb. 
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UNITY  of  goTemraent  is  as  advantageous  to  a  city  as  to  a  natioo, 
and  no  better  proof  of  the  fact  can  be  aflbnicd  tbsn  tlie  ex- 
perience of  the  evils  arising  from  the  want  of  unity  in  the  metro 
polii.  It  Ib  bard  to  tell  the  price  Loudon  pays  for  its  disunity, 
which  has  retarded  improveiucnts,  diminished  efiiciency,  and  inoreued 
cost  in  every  branch  of  local  service. 

To  be^n  with  its  sanitary  admiuistration.  The  nmitaiy  reqotf^ 
meats  of  an  urban  district  are  generally — firsts  arraugenentf 
for  subsoil  draina^  to  relieve  the  supersaturated  sites  of  the 
suburban  lands ;  next,  arrangements  for  the  general  drainage  of  the 
houses ;  and  then  special  arrangements  for  their  separate  Kirenge. 
In  the  examinations  instituted  by  tliu  Metropolitan  Sanitary  Com^ 
mission,  of  which  I  was  a  member,  wc  found  that  cues  of  agve 
and  fever  always  iacreased  among  the  population  with  the  prevs- 
leuce  of  easterly  winds  blowing  over  the  mctro{>olis  from  the 
marshes  of  Kent  and  Essex,  or  of  fogs  aggravating  the  effect  of  tl* 
ciecssive  smoke  of  the  city.  We  found  that  fevers  and  diseaan  of 
the  zymotic  class  were  most  frequent  on  the  supersaturated  liles 
of  houses  on  the  lower  levels^  and  we  found  that  these  hooaes  were 
generally  ill-drained  and  the  severs  generally  scwcra  of  dcpowt. 
The  duty  of  providing  and  maintaining  the  primary  works  of  sevenge 
for  the  whole  of  the  metropolis  was  then  divided  amoDg  oighl 
independent  commissions  (i.e.,  counting  the  extensive  jurisdicttou  of 
the  City  corporation  as  equivalent  to  one)  and  the  functions  of  these 
various  commissions  chieily  consisted  in  the  repair  of  old  sewers, 
the   extension  of  new  ones   to  new   buildings,  and  the  hi       ' 

nf  juuctious  of  drains  from    houses,  with    whose   internal  i   j ^u] 

as  a  system,  they   had    nothing  to  do.     The  commiaiioDert  wen 
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usually^  tradesmen,  or  other  persons  of  the  social  rank  to  which 
Tcstrymen  commonly  belong.  They  "were  never  men  of  any  position 
or  note  in  science  thcmnclves;  and  their  chief  oflieers  wcrc^  with  one 
exception,  architects  engaged  in  private  practice,  to  vhich  their 
public  service  was  very  sufwrdinate  in  importance,  and  whose  know- 
ledge of  hydraulics  may  be  seen  displayed  in  their  examinations,  or 
in  their  practice  of  draining  houses  by  means  of  drains  that  were  as 

.capacious  as  chimneys,  and  might  each  serve  for  the  requirements  of 
wveral  hundred  houses. 

Under  an  administrative  orgaui£ation  of  this  sort,  which  dis- 
tribnted  the  field  of  service  among  separate  and  independent  com- 
missions, it  was  utterly  impossible  for  that  sen'ice  to  be  carried  on 
according  to  any  systematic  plan,  even  if  the  commissions  had  been 
composed  of  the  best  materials  and  provided  with  a  staff  of  officers 
of  special  scientific  competency.  The  several  commissions  had  each 
its  own  work  to  engross  its  attention,  and  besides,  they  could  not 
separately  do  the  general  work  required  for  the  whole  metropolis, 
even  if  they  were  so  minded.  On  our  recommendation,  accordingly, 
the  separate    commissions  were  dissolved  and    replaccfl  by  a  single 

|commission  for  the  entire  field  of  service  of  the  metropolis  and 
suburbs.  On  that  commission  we  obtained  the  services  of  Sir  Henry 
de  la  Beche,  the  chief  of  the  Ordnance  Survey,  and  several  other 
scientists  of  distinction.  Lord  Carlisle,  who  was  at  the  time  President 
of  the  General  Board  of  Health  and  a  member  of  the  Cabinet,  was  our 
chairman,  and  bestowed  earnest  attention  on  the  subject.  We  secured 
for  our  permanent  staff  of  sanitary  engineers  the  best  specialists 
that  were  to  be  got,  and  required  them  to  give  their  whole  time  to 
the  work,  and  to  be  ready  to  act  at  any  point  where  their  service 
was  needed.  TTe  made  a  considerable  addition  to  the  number  of 
this  staff  of  permanent  officials,  and  in   consequence  of  the  unity  of 

toi^nization  that  had  been  introduced,  wc  were  able  to  effect  that 
important  addition,  not  only  without  any  increase  of  expense,  but 
actually  with  a  material  reduction  from  the  -expense  of  the  com- 
paratively inferior  service  under  the  separate  organizations. 

We  directed  our  earliest  attention  to  the  attainment  of  an 
Ordnance  survey  of  the  whole  of  the  metropolis,  on  a  scale  that 
would  enable  the  lines  of  drains  laid  down  in  future  to  be  registered, 
so  that  they  might  be  found  when  required.  The  area  of  the  sur*\'cy 
was  to  iuclude  aUo  the  suburban  marsh  lands  of  Kent  and  Ksscx, 
which  for  the  protection  of  the  metropolis  needed  to  be  subjected 
to  systematic  subsoil  drainage.  We  reversed  the  common  order 
of  procedure  with  respect  to  surface  drainage  of  towns;  wc  made 
the  houses  the  first  object  of  amendment,  the  street  or  the  sewer 
the  next,  and  then  the  main  trunk  outfalls.  I  had  the  first  pipe-' 
pot  sewer  made  that  I  know  of  in  modem  times,  to  aseertaiu  the' 
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rate  at  wliich  water  mofcd  ia  a  smooth  channel,  as  compared  vitl 
its  rate  in  the  rough  hrick  chanuels  of  whicli  houae-drauiii  aud  Hewen 
were  in  those  days  formed.  Wc  instituted  trial  works,  under  carcfal 
supervision,  to  determine  the  size,  forms,  and  inclinatioua  at  which 
tubular  drains  could  be  made  self- clean  sing.  In  one  of  these 
experiments,  in  a  street,  it  was  found  that  a  five-ioch  pipe  would 
force  aud  carry  away  the  foulcti  water  from  1,200  housea.  Tbii 
was  apart  from  any  rainfall,  and  yet  the  professors  of  architecture  had 
declared  that  a  pipe  of  that  aize  was  necessary  to  carry  off  the  rain- 
fall from  a  single  house;  and  en^neers,  in  order  to  carry  it  off  from 
sucb  a  number  of  houses  as  we  had  to  do  with  in  that  experimeot, 
had  proviiied  a  flat  segmental  scwcr,  three  feet  iride^  aD<l  with  s 
sectional  area  of  fifteen  feet,  which  accumulated  deposit  requirlug  to 
be  cleansed  out  by  manual  labour. 

Before  applying  the  new  system  of  self^cleansing  house-drains  and 
self'Cleansiug  seners  to  the  metropolis  generaJlyj  we  mode  sucae 
carefully-prepared  and  carefidly-oWrrrd  trial  applicationa  of  them 
to  blocks  of  houses.  One  of  these  was  for  the  purpose  of  trying  the 
plmi  of  what  is  known  as  combiucd  back  drainage — that  is.  the  plao 
of  carrying  the  drains  along  the  backs  of  houses,  instead  of  tlirongh 
the  houses  into  the  front  streets;  and  several  of  them  were  made  on 
houses  of  the  lowest  class,  or  what  would  be  called  slunaa.  The 
draining  and  water-closeting  of  the  slums  were  succcssfiil  iu  redoc* 
ing  the  foul  smells,  but  the  result  would  have  been  naorc  satisfactory 
if  the  water  arrangements  of  the  front  pavement  had  at  the  time 
permitted  cleansing  in  front  of  the  houses  with  the  hose  and  jet.  Hie 
inmates  declared  themselves  much  satisfied  with  the  mode  of  clean* 
ing  adopted,  and  the  experiment  was  certainly  most  succeasfol  {rom 
au  admiuistrative  point  of  view,  because  it  showed  that  the  force 
gained  through  unity  could  be  directed,  even  upou  the  worst  parte 
of  the  system^  with  a  power  and  speed  that  would  have  been  quite  tfB< 
practicable  under  disunity.  It  was  in  fact  proved  that  with  a  trained 
stad'  the  iTork  could  be  done  more  economically  in  one-third  of  the 
time  than  any  of  the  separate  commissions  could  do  it,  if  they  had 
the  authority.  By  means  of  other  trial  works  which  we  iusliiiiULl. 
wc  were  able  to  cstahliah  the  receptinty  of  the  soil  near  the  iih u.i- 
polis  for  the  sewage,  and  thereby  to  promote  its  utilization  for  purposes 
of  agricultural  production. 

But  important  as  all  these  trial  works  and  their  results  were,  when 
imjiartially  considered — important  for  the  advance  of  aanitary 
acicncc  generally  as  well  as  for  the  Banitar>'  improvenieat  of 
metropolis — they  were  regarded  with  much  jealousy  by  the  vmrii 
vestry  interests  represented  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  llus 
opposition  was  seconded  in  the  House  by  certain  civil  cngineen, 
chiefly  railway  cugiueera.     Mr.  Robert  Stephenson,  it  must  be  said, 
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was  strongly  prejudiced  against  pipe  sewers,  and  fought  vehemently 
for  the  coutiuucd  use  of  "  roan-sized  sewers/'  which  accnnrulatrd 
stagnant  deposit  and  required  men  to  enter  them  for  its  removal  by 
manual  labour.  He  expressed  his  detestation  of  pipe  sewers.  1  waa 
greatly  taken  by  surprise  at  this  opposition  from  Mr.  Stephenson, 
who  had  previously  deferred  to  me  by  withdrawing  a  plan  of  a  hard- 
water  supply  which  he  had  proposed  to  the  Health  of  Towus  Com- 
mission,  iu  favour  of  the  one  I  proposed,  of  a  soft  spring  supply  from 
the  Surrey  tanks,  and  bad  led  me  to  believe  in  his  entire  concurrence 
with  me  in  sanitary  principles. 

The  system  of  sewerage  which  we  adopted  after  much  examination, 
was  what  in  called  "  the  separate  system,"  and  it  is  epitomised  in 
the  expression^ "  the  rainfall  to  the  rircr,  and  the  sewage  to  the  soil  " 
(laud).  On  this  system  all  the  clear  rainfall  and  all  the  subsoil  water 
from  spaces  uncovered  by  houses  were  to  be  conveyed  to  the  river  j 
whilst  all  the  fouled  water  from  the  bouses  was  to  be  treated  as 
sewage.  But  this  separate  system  was  rejected  for  the  trunk  line  of 
sewew  under  the  control  of  that  general  representative  body  of  the 
vestries,  the  iioard  of  Works,  and  another  system  was  adopted,  which 
was  known  as  "  the  combined  system,"  because  it  combined  in  the 
same  sewer  all  the  ordinary  rainfall  and  all  the  storm  water,  and 
threw  both  away  altogether  into  the  rtvcr,  or  into  the  sea  when  the 
sea  could  be  reached. 

The  combination  of  the  rainfall  with  the  sewage  proper  requires 
the  construction  of  large  tunnel  sewers  of  sufficient  capacity  to 
receive  the  rain  and  storm  water.  On  "dry  days"  the  flow  is 
shallow,  and,  being  spread  over  wide  bottoms,  deposit  is  occasioned, 
and  hence  putrid  decomposition,  and  the  necessity  of  periodical 
QushiDg  operations  by  manual  labour  to  cleanse  the  sewers.  One 
hundred  and  twenty-five  men  were  so  employed,  at  a  cost  of 
.fel4,000  per  annum,  for  work  which  1  declare  to  be  an  ignorant 
and  pernicious  malfeasance.  The  coat  of  the  whole  of  the  lines 
of  outfall  sewers  completed  by  the  Board  of  Works  has  been  five 
millions.  Sir  Robert  Bawlinson,  in  a  paper  which  he  read  at 
the  meeting  of  the  National  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Social  Science  held  at  Liverpool,  gives  the  following  estimate  oX 
the  expense  of  laying  the  whole  metropolis  with  self-cleansing 
sewers  : — "  Supposing/'  says  he,  "  a  sewer  did  not  exist  in  the 
metropolis ;  then,  according  to  the  cost  of  the  public  sewers  iu 
other  places  named  in  the  table  hereto  apitcnded,  the  money 
required  to  sewer  the  whole  of  the  metropolis,  to  include  outlets, 
should  not  exceed  i:l,39(;,333  Gs.  ^d. ;  that  is,  for  instance,  340,000 
houses  at  X3  IBs.  8J.  each,  that  being  the  average  of  the  nine  towns 
Darned  in  the  table." 

Hod  our  "  separate  system  **  been  adopted  the  sum  of  five  millions, 
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that  haa  actually  been  expended  in  outfall  severs  alone  on 
"  combiaed  system,"  would  have  Hufiiccd  for  the  construction  of  a 
complete  system  of  self-cIcansing  sewers  for  every  court,  alley,  ud 
■trcct  in  the  metropoUa,  and  for  the  redrainiDK  of  alt  tbo  iU-dntacA 
houses,  which  are  stated  to  be  mure  than  two-thirds  of  those  drained 
on  the  old  system. 

Tlte  present  system  fails  to  purify  the  Thames  &om  sewage,  for 
constant  complaints  are  made  on  the  subject,  aud   it    wastes  the 
sewage  itself  by  dilution,  and  adds  enormously  to  the  exponao  of  its 
separation    I^    precipitation.       Bat    nnder  the  scjiarate   system  a» 
applied   to  London,  with  its  low  levels  north  and  south,  the   dis- 
charge  of  the    sewers  as  well   as  of  the    rainfalla   would   bare  bcett 
converged,  as  is  done  in  tbc  flat  fen  districts  of  Liucolnsbire,  into 
separate   "  sumps,"  from  whence  it  would  have  been  lifted  by 
power.    The  experiences  of  the  fen  system  of  working  by  convey 
into  sumps  warrant  the  conclusion,  that  from  every  part  of  eveo  the 
remotest  corners  of  the  metropolis,  the  sewage  of  the  morning  frotu 
its  half-million  of  houses  would  have  been  on  the  laud  by  about  tbr 
middle  of  tbc  day,  not  merely  in  mechanical  suspension,  but,  aa  al 
Croydon,  in  chemical  combination.     Fresh  sewage  is  more  fertxlintig 
by  a  third  than  putrid  sewage,  and  a  veribcation  would  thus  haw 
been  presented  on  a  grand  scale  of  the  maxim  of  De  Condollc,  the 
greatest  vegetable  physiologist  of  the  last  century,  that  the  future  of 
agriculture  will    be   fonnd    iu    giving  food  and   water    at    the    same 
time. 

An  idea  prevails  that  a  share  in  the  recent  reduction  of  the  dcatb- 
rate  of  the  metropulis  must  he  credited  to  the  Bourd  of  Wurk»,  but 
the  idea  is  wholly  unfounded;  for  large  tunnel  sewers,  like  those 
of  Westminster,  which  give  off  emanations  from  stagnant  and  puuid 
deposit,  lead  to  augmentations  of  tlio  death-rate,  aud  not  to  its 
reduction ;  and  the  reduction  which  has  actually  taken  place  has 
been  the  result  of  the  extensive  suppression  of  nuisances  which 
been  effected  in  the  same  period,  and  which  may  be  found  desch 
in  the  reports  of  the  newly -appointed  officers  of  health  and  their  sur< 
Teyors  and  sanitary  inspectors. 

•  To  cover  all  defaults  in  sanitation  in  tlie  metropolis,  it  is  put 
forth  that  Londou  is  the  healthiest  metropolis  in  the  world.  As 
compared  with  tliose  capitals  and  cities  where,  in  mediaeval  periods* 
when  sanitary  science  did  uut  exist,  aud,  under  the  pressure  uf  war, 
threefold  populations  have  been  heaped  in  what  I  have  often  callod 
perpendicular  streets,  London  may  be  justly  called  the  teatt  na* 
healthy.  But,  aa  compared  with  our  own  provinual  cities,  whera  the 
dcsth-ratcs  were  at  one  time  higher  than  those  of  Loudon,  but 
wherCj  even  by  rudimentary  sanitary  measures,  wc  were  enabled  toap{dy 
to  some  extent  the  principles  of  sanitary  science,   Louduu    in  nnn  uf 
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the  most  unhealthy,  by  at  Iciut  ODC-tbird.  The  excess  of  dc&ths  iu 
London  above  those  as  jet^  in  important  respects,  incomplete  stan- 
dards must  be,  at  the  least,  I  estimate,  six  in  a  thousand,  an  annual 
excess  of  fall  twenty-five  thousand  |>Gr  auuuui,  chiefly  from  disease* 
of  the  zymotic  class;  and  involving  an  excess  in  the  expenses  of 
funerals  and  of  sickness  alone  of  at  least  three-quarters  of  a  million 
of  moucy. 

A  strong  battle  is  now  being  fought  for  the  continuance  of  this 
most  detrimental  disunity,  for  the  separate  administration  of  a 
drainage  area  of  one  square  mile  out  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-fire; 
of  the  sanitation  of  from  nine  to  ten  thousand  houses  out  of  half  a 
miUion  ;  of  a  population  of  less  than  51,000  out  of  nearly  fire  millions, 
and  80  hcarily  deatb<rated  in  comparison  with  the  great  majority, 
that  iio  mayor  or  alderman,  I  belie\'e,  now  ventures  to  reside  among 
them  as  of  old,  hut  after  visiting  his  office  in  the  City  for  a  few  hours 
a  day,  seeks  refuge  with  his  family  in  some  district  with  a  lower 
death-rate.  Pnim  an  estimate  it  appears  that  by  spending  a  ninth 
of  their  time  daily  going  to  and  from  their  places  of  business,  thqr 
gaiu  a  fourth  more  of  life.  Iu  some  wetUdraincd  suburban  districts 
the  death-rate  of  children  is  about  one-half  what  it  is  in  the 
Imnnds  of  the  Corporation.  Health  officers  or  sni^eons  are  aware 
that  if  a  serious  opcratiou  is  to  be  performed,  it  will  be  performed  at 
some  third  more  risk  iu  the  air  of  the  Corporation's  jurisdiction 
unless  it  be  washed  by  the  Lister  process,  than  if  it  were  performed 
in  the  purer  air  of  a  good  subnrban  quarter.  The  Coriioratiou  has 
claimed  as  its  subjects  all  who  come  iuto  the  City  from  the  suburbs 
to  do  business  at  their  offices  for  the  smaller  part  uf  the  day, 
although  they  and  their  families,  for  the  sake  of  pure  air,  live  and  sleep 
out  of  the  City  iu  quarters  where  the  Corporation  cannot  and  does  not 
render  them  any  service.  In  the  same  way  W'cstmiuster,  which  has 
more  inhabitants  than  the  City,  might  claim  as  iti  population  all  who 
are  daily  brought  in  from  Brighton  and  other  places  where  they  live 
-with  their  families.  Even  by  this  method  of  calculation  the  population 
under  the  jiu'isdietion  of  the  Corporation  is  only  brought  up  to  a 
aixth  part  of  the  whole  population  of  the  metropolis.  A  late  Lord 
Mayor  sought  my  counsel  on  a  sanitary  question  oF  water  supply^  in 
which  he  wait  interested,  but  could  see  no  possibility  of  aid  in  the 
sanitary  force  famished  by  disunited  administration.  The  ehaugc 
now  pro[)oscd  will  be  a  change  from  the  piecemeal  administration  of 
a  third-ratfi  metropolitan  parish — a  mere  sham — to  the  reality  of  a 
nnited  oi^anizatioa  for  a  population  as  large  as  that  of  the  whole  of 
England  in  tlic  time  of  Queeu  £lizabcih  and.  approaching  that  of 
Belgium  at  the  present  day. 

To  return  to  the  work  of  the  Hrst  General  Doard  of  Health.    After 
consolidating  the  eight  separate  Sewers  Commissions,  our  attention 
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was  next  directed  to  an  examination  of  tbe  water  etipplics.      It  W" 
found    that    these    t>up|)lics    were    in    the   bands    of  eight    Be|ttratc 
companicft,  who,  under   the  authority  of  as  many  separate   Acta,  had 
invited  shareholders  to  advance  their  money  for  the  introductioo  rf 
water  inttj  vcparatc  districts.     ITic  supply  generally  came    from  rirer 
sources,  at   best   frnm    the    surfiice  washings  of  laud   usually   under 
cultivation,  but  for  the  most  part  from  rivers  notoriously  poUnted 
M-ith  sewajje  ;   although  with  proper  search  pure  spring  supplies  were 
uudoubtedly    ubtaiuable   in    adequate    quautitics.      \Ve    found    tbac 
extensions    from    these    cormpt    sources    had    been     aauctioned    by 
Parliamentary  Committees  after  it  was  proved   that  at    least  time- 
lilths  of  the  exiatiug  supplies  were  iujoriouSj  and  we   found   besido 
that  the  i>oltution    of  the  sources  was  not  the   worst    of    the    eril, 
for    the    liouse    distribution    itself  was    made    by   means    of    butts 
and  cislcnis,  ancl    such   other   methods   as   produced  stagnation  and 
made  good    supplies   bad,  and  bad    worse  and  daiigeroua    to  driak. 
In    our  report  wc   prepared    a    measure  for    the   introduction   of 
unity    into    our    water  supply   system,   including    the    payment    of 
compensation  tu  the  shareholders  of  the  eocisting  companies,  whid 
could  then  have  been  accomplished  at  less  than  one-third  of  the  cost 
that   must    admittedly  be  incurred    now  for  retrieving  tbc   iguonnt 
and  mischievous  work  done  under  disunited  administration  and  sane* 
tioued  by  successive  Parliamentary  Private  Bill  Committees. 

At  the  Consolidated  Commission  of  Sewers  I  got  trial  works  made 
for  ascertaining  the  quantities  of  water  that  would  be  required  for  the 
regular  cleansing  of  the  streets  by  water  and  by  tlie  jet.  It  was 
proved  that  the  work  could  be  done  by  that  method,  as  it  is  now 
done  in  cleau-strceted  Paris,  in  Vienna,  and  Madrid,  much  cheaf«t 
than  it  can  be  done  by  the  scavenger's  broom,  which  indeed  al 
best  daubs  the  surface  and  leaves  much  pntrescible  matter  tbefe 
and  between  the  interstices  of  the  carriage  pavement.  By  the 
measures  proposed  every  court,  alley,  and  street  would  have  been 
made  as  clean  as  a  courtyard,  and  the  population  of  the  metnfAlis 
wotild  have  been  relieved  from  their  grievance  of  seaa  of  mnd  ia 
winter  and  clouds  of  dust  in  summer,  from  a  great  sonrce  of  aggnva* 
tiou  of  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs,  and  from  much  injury  "and 
lota  on  clothes  and  on  furniture. 

As  a  rule  the  smaller  tbc  administrative  area,  the  leas  tbe 
administrative  force  it  can  have,  tbe  lower  the  quality  of  the  furccv 
and  the  greater  tbc  expense.  The  old  parish  uith  its  unpaid  ovenear 
was  about  one-third  dearer  in  its  cost  of  service  than  the  nnioti  with 
its  paid  officers  and  its  improved  quality  of  eervice,  and  tbc  differeoc* 
would  be  again  augmented  by  a  farther  exteation  of  the  admintatrative 
area.  Tbe  administration  of  the  smaller  area  can  only  bn  kept  up  to 
a  common  level  by  additional  aid  ab  extra  from  a  nentnU  authority^  , 
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vbich  is  troublesome  and  yet  incomplete.  The  need  of  such  aid  is 
dimimnisfacd  and  the  expense  of  self-government  reduced  by  the 
extension  of  the  administrative  area.  It  has  been  distinctly  proved 
that  the  expenses  of  the  provincial  police  forces  are  not  greater  than 
those  of  the  unpaid  parish  constables,  whilst  the  acrvicc  has  been 
largely  augmented,  and  would  be  further  augmented  without  in- 
creased expense  by  complcta  unity.  In  a  paper  I  wroto  in  1828, 
I  expounded  the  principle  of  uuity,  and  laid  bare  the  evils  of 
disunity,  in  connection  with  the  parish  night  watch  of  the  metro- 
polis. This  was  the  first  time  the  principle  was  expounded,  and  it 
was  subsequently  adopted  in  Sir  Robert  Peers  measare  for  the  con- 
solidation into  one  body  of  the  whole  police  force  of  the  metropolis, 
with  the  exception  of  tliat  of  the  City.  T  had  not  then  the  means 
of  ascertaining  the  expense  of  the  parish  constabulary  night  force, 
but  I  expect  it  was  not  much  less  than  that  of  both  day  and  night 
force  together  nnder  unity.  And  yet  this  force  presents,  to  this  day, 
an  example  of  the  increased  cost  caused  by  disunity  of  administra- 
tion, in  the  expense  and  inefHciency  accruing  from  the  Corporation 
having  a  separate  force  of  its  own.  That  separate  force  has  at 
present  a  superior  cummuud.  Nevertheless  the  service  rendered  by 
it  has-  been  proved  to  be  of  unavoidably  inferior  quality,  clashing 
with  the  general  force  on  ordinary  occasions,  and  ioadcquatc  for 
protection  on  great  occasions,  without  its  aid.  By  the  retrieval  of 
this  error  in  legislation  the  inhabitants  of  the  City  will  gain  greater 
protection  and  at  the  same  time  effect  a  saviug  uf  from  £35,000  to 
£40,000  per  annum,  or  nearly  £4  per  house,  large  and  small.  The 
present  coat  of  the  general  police  force  is  about  eightpencc  a  week 
per  house. 

But  one  of  the  sources  from  which  the  largest  gain  may 
be  expected  from  unity  of  administration  is  the  institution  of 
a  proper  police  fire  service  for  the  metropolis.  In  onr  report 
on  the  water  supply  we  suggested  that  hydrants  ought  to  be 
provided  for  the  cleansing  of  the  street!*,  and  that  the  police 
force  ought  to  be  adapted  as  a  fire  service,  and  provided  with 
keys  for  the  hydrants,  which  of  course  would  be  always  ready 
because  always  in  use.  At  that  time  ten  separate  fire  brigade 
engines  could  not  be  brought  to  the  scene  of  operation  iu  less 
than  twenty  minutes,  although,  according  to  the  evidence  of 
Mr.  Braidwood,  the  Chief  of  the  Brigade,  relief  ought  to  be  on  the 
spot  not  later  than  five  minutes  after  the  outbreak,  to  be  of  any  effect 
in  the  protection  of  life  or  property.  By  direct  instruction  our 
principle  of  organization  was  introduced  at  Liverpool,  and  it  was 
allcrwards  adopted  at  Manchester  and  Glasgow,  with  the  result  that 
relief  was  given  on  an  average  in  about  three  minutes,  that  the 
brigade  engiucs,  which  in  the  metropolis  arc  called  out  in  every  case 
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of  fire,  are  there  called  out  only  in  some  three  per  cent,  of  the  casck, 
and  that  the  risk  to  life  and  property  is  one-third  less  than  in 
metropolis.     'Vhc  tire  brigade,  as  administered  by  the  vestral  anil 
rity  of  the  Board  of  Works,  can  be  shown  to  cost  npwarda  of 
[)cr   annum   more  than   the  police    tire  scrricc   which   we   proj 
would  have  done.    Mr.  Tuzer,  head  of  the  fire  service  at  ^lAncheiter, 
states  that  in  Londou  a  considerable  snm  is  spent  in  soppurtiug  a 
salvage  corp?,  whereas  in  Slanchcster,  he  says,  "we  do    the  woHt 
witlj  the  fire   brigade.     In   fact,  in   Manchester  we    hardly    know 
what  it  is  to  have  a  fire  requiring  the  work  of  solrage  :  97  per  cent 
of  our  fires  are  confined  to  the  room  in  which  they  occur."      Vtxm 
first  to   last  the  auuual  sacrifice  of  some  3(X)  lives,  a  still  greats' 
nomber  of  bodily  injuries,  and  more  than  3,000  serious  tiro,  must  be 
ascribed  to  the  inferior  quality  of  the  police  service  arisiog 
departure  from  sonnd  atlniiulstrative  principles. 

In  the  face  of  these  experiences  (which  I  brought  before  m  itsktA 
committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  appointed  to  examine  tie 
subject)  the  Hnanl  of  Works  contended  tliat  the  fire  service  sbouU 
be  continued  with  them.  The  committee  decided  in  eSect  that  t^ 
were  au  unfit  body  for  the  jmrposc,  aud  that  it  shonld  be 
charged  as  an  additional  and  special  function  on  the  police  acrvice. 
The  Board  of  Works  also  claimed  to  have  charge  of  the  water 
service  of  the  metropolis,  and  brought  forward  a  ptau  for  lire 
purpose.  But  the  committee,  whilst  deciding  that  the  water  serrier 
should  be  placed  on  a  public  footiug,  rejected  the  claims  of  the  Board 
of  Works.  The  case  presented  an  instance  of  the  common  ooncef^ 
tions  of  an  administrative  organization  entertainc<l  by  a  select  body 
of  vestrymen.  They  could  not  see  the  advantage  of  the  serrico  of  > 
force  of  four  thousand  men  ou  patrol  during  the  night  ;  nor  of  an 
organized  force  of  ten  thousand  men  for  occasions  of  cxtraordioaiy 
conflagrations  from  design  or  accident  \  nor  the  economy  of  doubting 
the  fire-service  stations  by  employing  the  i>olice  stations  far  ^li^^| 
purpose.  It  will  be  evident  that  the  Government  would  have  bei^l 
at  fault,  if  they  had  not  refused  to  continue  the  expenditure  of  tiit 
dnties  on  coal  and  wine  in  such  hands,  and  under  such  cniiditioirt  of 
disunity.  A  late  very  able  officer  of  our  combined  commLs»ioa,  who 
continued  with  the  Board  of  Works,  told  mo  that  the  meaibcn  wen 
mostly  of  a  class  accustomed  only  to  small  ways  of  business,  who 
made  a  great  ado  about  the  expenditure  of  small  sums  of  a  poaiKl  or 
two,  while  it  was  frightful  to  see  the  lax  way  in  which  they  wen  led 
to  expend  thousands. 

It  marks  the  appreciation  of  tlic  quality  of  their  sen-ice,  that,  for 
fear  of  disfigurements,  they  are  not  allowed  hy  Parliameut  to  adopt 
any  architectural  elevation  in  new  streets  without  the  approval  of  thr 
Institute  of  Architects.     One  characteristic  of  thcae   vestries  vu 
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their  disposition  to  enter  iuto  party  political  questions,  such  as  the 
WTODgB  {)f  tbt;  Poles  and  of  the  Hinigarians.  Wc  were  obliged  to 
remiud  them  that  their  dntics  were  liiniied  hy  statute,  and  that  they 
liftd  no  legal  authority  to  enter  into  such  questions.  Wc  might, 
indeed,  have  called  their  attention  to  the  more  crying  conditions  of 
cruelty  and  oppression,  thai  existed  through  their  own  neglect  of 
duty,  among  the  jupulation  of  their  own  slums. 

One  of  the  highest  services  n  local  board  can  render  is  the  pro- 
vision of  means  of  recreation,  such  as  attraptive  and  well-arranged 
exercise  grounds,  for  sedentary  adults  as  well  as  for  children,  Kxcept 
in  the  greater  parks,  tlic  provision  of  such  plavgrounds  in  the 
metropolis  is  the  most  wretched  possible.  AVhen  I  was  attending  as  a 
juror  at  the  Sanitary  Soctiou  of  the  International  Exhibition  at  Paris 
in  1865, 1  was  requested  by  the  Society  of  Arts  to  observe  and  report 
upon  niiythiug  that  might  be  suggesicd  for  adoption  in  the  British 
metropolis.  Two  things  that  struck  me  {tarticularly  were  the  high 
and  brilliant  state  of  horticulture  displayed  not  only  in  the  public 
thoroughfares  from  ouc  end  of  Paris  to  the  other,  but  in  the  gardens 
and  open  spaces  in  the  most  olwenrc  quarters,  and  the  liberal  supply  of 
seats  and  playgrounds  for  infants  and  children  and  adults.  Uut  all 
this  would  be  quite  impracticable  in  Loudon  uuder  its  disunited  vestral 
authorities,  for  it  is  only  under  unity  that  the  highest  horticuUaral 
and  decorative  science  would  be  employed  to  put  its  principles  into 
practice  everywhere.  It  would  be  a  great  advantage  of  unity  that  it 
would  secure  attention  to  this  subject. 

On  the  question  of  efficient  lighting,  1  bhowed  in  my  sanitary 
report,  from  the  example  of  Manchester,  the  advantages  that  would 
accrue  from  placing  lighting  on  a  public  footing.  In  the  Metropo- 
litan Sanitary  Commission  wc  had  begun  to  enter  upon  this  subject, 
with  niueh  promise  of  sanitary  sdvantages,  but  further  progress  waa 
prevented  l)y  the  obstructive  opposition  that  was  raised  and  by 
preoccupation  with  other  topics.  lu  various  towns  the  example  of 
Manchester  has  been  followed,  with  gain  to  the  population,  hut  not 
80  much  gain  either  in  money  or  sanitation  as  might  have  bceu 
obtained,  if  superior  scientific  aid  and  supervision  had  at  the  same 
time  been  engaged.  Taking,  however,  the  standards  of  supplies  by 
a  public  lx>dy — taking  for  example  Birmingham — the  cost  of  gas 
under  unity  in  the  metropolis  might  be,  and  would  have  been,  reduced 
from  3i».  to  2j».  Ui.  per  1,000  cubic  feet,  with  a  clear  profit  of  i;500,0(K) 
per  annum  for  carrying  on  improvement  works,  as  has  been  done  at 
Manchester ;  or  the  price  might  be  reduced  below  2*.  per  1,000  cubic 
feet,  leaving  a  gain  of  £2riO,<X)0  per  annum  in  aid  of  district  rates. 
And  such  a.reductiou  would  largely  turn  the  scale  of  economy  in  favour 
of  gus  for  cooking  and  heating  as  against  coal,  and  aid  the  diminu- 
tion of  the  great  smoke  nuisance  of  the  metropolis.     To  this  must 
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be  idded^  the  prodnctioD  of  a  cheap  — »***^*—  cake  tat  opea  fim; 
uid,  iior  ma&afactnren,  the  extended  we  of  gas  itmraH  of  ascaa  fer 
power.  la  Puii,  by  brioging  a^bX  te|iafmle  conpttaiee  wkder  aakf, 
the  cost  of  private  Ugbtio^  vaa  feJiased  30  per  cent.^  and  of  fHlbfie 
lightiiig  40  per  cent.,  with  improved  receipta  to  the  abaicliolden; 
bat  the  general  sapplj  waa  left  in  their  haiida  as  eontrmetorij  aad  thi 
pnblic  did  not  derire  the  foxtber  advantage  obtainable  by  m  innimwiHr 
scientific  admiaiatratiou.  A  recent  vohutary  amalgimwrtrwi  of  the 
companies  io  London  has  been  accospliabed  hj  tlipmawlfwa,  bnt  I 
csnaot  jndge  how  far  tbdr  poailinB  ai  leipecto  the  pablic  maj  be 
affected  by  it. 

On  the  subject  of  road  adininistratioD»  we  catered  into  toiM 
investigations,  whicb^  except  as  to  the  drainage  of  mrml  road^  «a  a 
neana  of  fadHtatiDg  land  drainage,  we  were  prereoted  from  coai- 
pletmg.  I  iabscquentij  continued  them,  chiefly  in  relation  to  the 
metropolitan  rosdit,  in  my  positioa  as  chairman  of  a  oommittec 
of  the  Society  of  Arts,  with  the  aid  of  Captain  Dooglas  Galtoo 
and  some  scienUsts.  The  remits,  which  will  be  found  suted 
at  length  in  onr  Traniactioos,  may  be  presented  sa  an  example  of 
waste  and  injory  inflicted  by  disunity;  parts  of  a  mile  of  a  main  liar 
of  street  were  under  three  difTerent  parochial  administratioua,  and 
half  of  one  line  of  street  wu  divided  longitudinally,  one  half  bctsg 
paved  by  one  parish  in  one  way,  and  cleaned  at  one  time,  and  tha 
other  part  pared  by  another  parish  in  another  way,  and  scarenged 
at  another  time. 

The  modes  of  cleansing  frequently  made  the  surface  "  grcaiy 
and  slippery  and  daugcroos  to  cross,  and  the  consequence  was  an  la- 
crease  of  tbc  street  accidents  by  which  between  two  and  three  hni- 
dred  people  are  killed  every  year,  and  upwards  of  three  tboosand  M 
'■aerionnly  injured  as  to  be  taken  chaise  of  by  the  police.  In  the 
north-western  suburban  district  there  was  an  example  of  a  road  dis- 
tiict  administered  under  unity  by  a  scientist,  Mr.  Macadam.  The 
couditioD  of  the  roads  under  unity  of  administration  was  said  to  be 
so  much  better  than  the  condition  of  those  under  disunity  that  jou 
could  tell  at  night  when  you  got  on  the  parish  roads  by  the  jolting 
you  received. 

The  administration  of  the  roads  under  unity  was  formerly  sup- 
ported by  turnpike  tolls.  Theu  there  arose  a  movement  againtl 
tumpikeH,  and  they  were  abolishcdj  hut  along  with  them  wu  sJsp 
abolished  the  unity  of  administration,  and  the  roads  formerly  under 
the  united  trust  were  restored  to  the  separate  charf^e  of  mime  twenty 
parishes  and  their  parish  surveyors,  with  the  resvdt  of  increased  cost  to 
the  ratepayers  and  general  detriment  to  the  trallic  from  inferior  servioc. 
After  trials  with  the  dynamometer  at  the  Society  of  Arts,  the  general 
conclusion  arrived  at  was  that  by  unity  of  administrattou  lu  a  rosd. 
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trust  a  KQviug  migitt  he  c&cctcd  of  one  horse  out  of  thrco,  hcsides 
a  reduction  of  the  sanitary  evils  of  bad  cleaning  and  foal  surfaces, 
which  are  so  much  complained  of  for  makiug  sicas  of  mud  tu  winter 
and  clouds  of  dust  iu  suramer. 

In  poor-law  administrnttoii,  the  gain  from  unity  would  be  vcrv 
large,  and  unity  was,  1  know,  originally  iutcuded  by  the  reformers 
of  the  poor  law,  but  it  was  frustrated  by  metropolitan  members  in  the 
interests  of  the  vestries  of  the  districts  they  represented.  I  cannot 
»pccify  all  the  improvements  in  the  relief  of  suffering  which  may  lie 
eflected  in  the  metropolis  by  unity  under  the  guidance  of  science ;  and 
T  will  only  advert  to  Borne  fwints  of  detail  to  show  the  disadvantages 
of  disunity  under  the  vcstral  administration.  In  the  supply  of  pro- 
visiouB,  for  example,  there  would  under  unity  be  great  gain  in  quality 
as  well  as  in  price  through  superior  responsible  superintendence.  The 
cost  of  maintenance  under  the  several  vestries  has  been  examined,  and 
it  displays  wide  variations.  Bread  is  in  one  place  9».  Id.,  in  another 
IG*.  \d.,  per  ewt. ;  beef  in  one  place  ds.  5fi.  per  stone,  iu  another 
10*.  2^ti.  ;  log  of  beef  in  one  place  2».  llrf.  per  stone  of  14  lbs.,  in 
another  as  high  ns  8s.  2d.;  bacon  in  one  place  56ii.  Sd.  per  cwt.,  in 
another  as  much  as  102*.  Hd. ;  butter  in  one  place  72*.  per  cwt.,  in 
another  172s.  8rf, ;  tea  iu  one  place  Is.  '2^d.  per  lb.,  in  another 
2*.  4^. ;  coffee  in  one  place  10')*.  per  cwt.,  in  another  16S*.  In  the 
mind  of  the  examiners  these  variations  denoted  variations  in  jobbery. 
By  unity  a  saving  of  the  retail  charges  would  be  effected,  and  the 
supplies  brought  up  to  the  conditions  as  to  quality  as  well  as  economy 
to  which  those  of  the  army  and  navy  are  stated  to  have  been 
brought  through  due  superintendence,  As  regards  the  administra- 
tion of  relief,  while  in  several  of  the  East-end  Unions  creditable  pro- 
gress has  been  made  in  the  adoption  of  correct  principles  and  prac- 
tices, there  have  been  in  others  relapses  to  grants  in  aid  of  wages 
and  outdoor  relief  iu  money,  which,  it  was  well  known,  would  have 
to  be  spent  in  payment  of  the  rents  of  bad  tenementa  owned  by 
many  of  the  guardians,  and  in  expenditure  at  their  shops.  Under 
unity  abuses  of  that  kind  would  be  difficult  to  practise,  and  the  whole 
system  of  relief  would  be  improved,  especially  the  relief  of  the  sick, 
the  o|ieratioo  of  corrupt  influences  in  lai^e  expenditures  would  bo 
reduced,  and  the  general  cost  would  be  brought  down  to  the 
level  of  that  of  the  best  administered  unions,  \rith  the  effect  of 
reducing  the  burdens  of  the  ratepayers  by  onc-thtid. 

There  is  a  further  topic  to  which  I  beg  to  advert,  because  it  bears 
on  the  present  burning  question  of  the  overcrowding  of  the  poorest 
of  the  population — namely,  the  measures  proposed  for  the  discon- 
tinuance of  the  practice  of  intramural  interment.  I  was  charged 
by  the  Government  to  examine  the  subject,  and  aflcr  making  a 
Imrge  collection   of  experiences,  presented  a  report  upon  it  in    t 
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supplcDiciit  to  ray  report  ia  1812  on  the  sanitary  ooniUtioD   of  tbe 
labouring  classes.     Under  our   first  General   Board  of  Health  w» 
rcneweil  inquiries  into  tlic  Hubjcct,  and  presented   a  second    report 
on  it  in  1850.     The  most  horrible  evil    requiring   to   be   dealt  witli 
was  the  prolonged  retention  of  the  dead  amidst  the   living  in  the 
family's  single   room — a  rctcutiuu   for  days,   and  evou    for  iredu, 
until  money  conid  be  obtained  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  fanenl. 
Besides  the  physical  evils  resulting  from  this  practice  in   the  spread 
of  infectious  diseases,  there  vcre  also   the  moral    evils  arising  froo 
the  disrespect  for  life  which  it  produced,  and  still  produces,  for  it 
continues  to  this  day  unnoticed.      I  prepared  a  plan  of  an  execiitire 
machinery,  such  as   has  been  applied   beneficially  in  some   of  the 
Continental  cities,  for  ensuring  the  presence  of  an  ofEccr  of  health 
immediately  on  the  spotj  charged  to  examine  the  cause  as  well   as  the 
fact  of  dcftth,  and  cmjiowercd  to  give  orders  for  the  immediate  rc^ 
moval  of  the  body  to  a  suitable  mortuary^  to  be  duly  pro\'ided  ]  and 
when  the  exciting  cause  was  removable,  to  take  roeanures   for  the 
protection  of  the  snn'ivors.      ^\Tien   the   cause  was   the    unsanitary 
condition  of  the  house,  the  inquiry  would  have  frequently  led  to  its 
coudcmmitiou  as  unfit  for  human  habitation.     This  procedure  would 
ueeessarily  have  occasioned  an  examination  into  the  conditions  of 
between  twenty  and  thirty  thousand  deaths  which  happen    annuaUr 
in  the  metropolis  from  prcventiblc  causes,  and   ought  to  Itftve  led  to 
some  efficient  action  for  relief.      Tt  required  provision  for  mortnariet 
and  cemetcriea,  and  for  services  under  unity  of  a  character  befitting 
an  elevated  community,  and  created  impressions  of  moral  infloeaces 
which  now  are  frittered  away  in  the  establishments  under  the  vvxi 
disunity. 

The  proper  removal  of  between  one  and  two  thousaml  di 
weekly  from  the  midst  of  the  liWag,  their  removal  with  indindi 
care,  and  their  interment  with  propriety,  appeared  to  be  a  task  whidi 
could  only  be  accomplished  by  a  superior  executive  Bervice  under 
unity  of  adminixtration,  of  which  there  was  then  no  immediatB 
prospect.  T  submitted  my  views  in  the  following  terxna: — ^I 
would,  in  conclusion,  h<^  leave  to  repeat  and  represent  urgently  that 
Her  Majesty's  Government  should  only  set  hands  to  this  great  work 
when  invested  with  full  powers  to  effect  it  completely;  for  at  present 
there  appears  to  l)e  no  alternative  between  doiug  it  well  or  ill ; 
between  simply  shifting  the  eWl  from  the  centre  of  the  populous 
districts  to  the  suburbs,  and  deteriorating  them ;  "firing  the 
sites  nf  interments  at  inconvenient  distances,  forming  Sttini 
separate,  and  weak,  and  yet  enormously  expcnrave,  estabtkl 
ments;  a^ravating  the  expense,  and  the  physical  asd  moral 
evils  of  the  delay  of  interment ;  diminishing  the  •otcmnittss 
sepulture ;    scattering  aw'ay  the  elements  of  moral  and    religif 
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improrement,  aud  increasiug  the  duration  and  sum  of  the  cxutting 
evils.  There  appears  to  be  no  distinct  or  practicable  alternative 
between  these  results  aud  cficcting  such  a  change  &%,  if  zealously 
carried  out,  vill  soothe  and  elevate  the  feelings  of  the  great  bulk  of 
the  population,  abate  the  apprehensions  of  the  dying,  influence  the 
voluntary  ai^loptiou  uf  bcncliciat  cliangca  in  the  practice  of  obsequies, 
occasion  an  earlier  removal  of  the  dead  from  amidst  the  living  to 
await  iutcrmcnt  aud  ensure  the  impressivenciis  of  the  funeral  service, 
give  additional  securities  against  attempts  on  life,  and  trustworthy 
evidence  of  the  fact  of  death,  with  the  means  of  advancing  the 
protection  of  the  living  against  the  atta<!ks  of  disease ;  and,  at  a 
reduced  expense,  provide  in  well-arranged  national  cemeteries  places 
for  public  monuments,  becoming  the  pocitiou  of  the  empire  amongst 
civilised  nations," — {Report  on  "  77ie  Practice  of  Interment  in 
ToiL'iis."  Supplement  to  the  Sanitary  Uejiortf  1843.)  A  second 
report  was,  however,  called  for  from  our  General  Board  of  Health, 
and  with  a  view  to  a  commencement,  one  of  the  trading  com- 
panies' cemeteries  was  purchased,  but  the  practical  difhcuUics  were 
found  to  be  so  great  under  the  existing  conditions  of  disunity, 
that  further  proceedings  in  that  line  of  amendment  were  abandoned. 
Deep-seated  evils  thus  remain  as  they  were,  espeeiuUy  the  pro- 
longed retention  of  the  dead  amidst  single-chambered  families, 
who,  in  many  districts,  comprise  sixty  per  cent,  of  the  popu- 
lation. The  attainment  of  complete  unity  in.  the  metropolitan 
administratiou  would  open  np  prospects  of  grievously-needed 
relief. 

Schools  arc  the  centres  of  the  children's  epidemics.  We  pro- 
posed that  they  should  be  regularly  visited  and  examined  by  a 
health  officer,  charged  with  the  duty  of  removing  any  child  on 
whom  he  detected  premonitory  symptoms  of  infectious  disease,  of 
going  with  it  to  its  home,  of  providing  for  its  treatment  there;  and, 
when  he  found  the  conditions  of  the  place  such  as  to  produce  the 
disease,  to  take  steps  for  having  it  treated  elsewhere.  This  would 
often  have  led  to  the  condcmoatioa  of  places  as  unfit  for  habita- 
tion, and  it  must  have  carried  relief  far  and  wide.  In  Brussels 
preventive  action  against  disease  from  school  is  carried  out  with  en- 
couraging success. 

Under  the  Metropolitan  Sanitary  Commission  the  subject  of  private 
or  intramural  slaughter-houses  was  examined,  and  their  nuisancee, 
their  cruelties,  the  evils  of  cattle  being'  driven  through  the  strcetsi 
the  iact  that  about  one-third  of  every  carcase  had  to  be  carried  from 
the  place  of  slaughter,  mostly  in  the  slums,  out  of  the  metropolis, 
the  butcher's  two-thirds  being  all  that  was  usable  as  food — all  these 
things  testified  to  the  superiority  of  extramural  abattoirs  as  at 
Fans.     But  though   the  whole  question,  together  with  that  of  the 
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distribution  of  diseased  Dieatjwas  partly  gone  into,  under  the  »peci&t 

of  our  colleague,  Professor  (uow  Sir  KicLiird)  Ohcu,  uo  rcstilt  fuUovod 

except  the  removal  of  Smithfield  Market^  the  conclusion  in  favour  of 

the  Diauifcstly  and  directly  beucficial  abattoir  system  bciog;  overruled 

iu  the  intere&tB  uf  Newgate  Market.     This  left  a  conviction  that  ainr 

prospect  of  efficient  relief  was  obtainable  only  under  writ«  of  antbort 

ties  guided  by  acieucc.    Tlie  present  Lord  Mayor  in  rcpurtcti  tu  have 

asked,  the  other  day,  in  relation  to  the  proposed    measure  for   Hat 

unity  of  the  metropolis^  "  What  could  a  niau  liviug  at  Ilampatead 

Itnow   about    the  drainage  of  Greenwich?"     Thi»  -he   appeand  to 

think  M-as   decisive  agaiust  uuity,   as  if  it  mu&t  be    a    "  unity   of 

ignornuce;"  and  so  it  might  be  if  thr.  mau  iu  question   were  sap- 

poeed  to  be,  as  the  Lord  Mayor  evidently  supposes    hioi    to    be, 

a  layman  acting  under  the  coufuscd  imprcssious    prevalent    under 

disunity  at  Hampstcad.     Such  a  man  would  UMiallr  know  as  little 

about  tbc  drainage  of  hifi  own  house  as  he  would  know  about  that  of 

a  house  at  Greenwich.      Uut  under  systematized  unity  both   houses 

would    be   esaniiued   and   tested    by  an    expert,  who  would    detect 

the  dangers  to  which  they  are  exposed  from  within   as  well  a»  thcar 

from  without,   arising  from  the    malaria  brought  by  easterly  wind* 

from   over   the    Plumstead  or  the   Kssex   marshes,   influences    from 

which  they  would  be  relieved  by  the  tiupcrior  draiuagc  works  Uisl 

would  be  possible  and  certain  under  administrative  unity.  Wheu  it» 

proposed  to  extend  to  the  wage  elates  the  bcucfits  uow  derivod  from 

occasional  indoor  examination  by  a  sanitary  inspector,  the  laodlordi 

of  inferior  tenements  may  be  expected  to  raise  against  such  indoor 

inspection  the  cry  that  "every  Englishman's  house  is  his  castle."     It 

may  be  so,  but  it  is  a  castle   without  defences  against    raids   and 

slaughter,  greater  than  those  of  auy  wars,  by  invisible  enemies,  tba 

foul  air  diseases,  against  which  tlic  palace,  in  spile  of  all  its  ndc- 

guardsj  is  no  better  protected  than  the  cottages,  where  hoax  twctilj 

to  thirty  thousand  are  now  annually  slain  in  the  metropolia.     Tbc 

effective  defence  of  '*  the  castle  "  must  now  be  conducted   bv  sanita- 

tioD,  mainly  from  within,  by  qualified  sanitary  inspection,  which  the 

well-to-do  may  provide  for  themselves,  but  which  the  poor  must  have 

provided  for  them  by  a  uuitcd  local  adroiuistnitiuu.      So  far  from 

repelling  this  inspection,  the  poor  bare  been  proved  to  welcome  it 

when  they  got  it,  and  to  complain  when  they  did  not.     It  is  Ciir  to 

mention  that  the  health  officers  of  the  corporation  have  lieeu  enabled 

to  contribute  to  these  defences  by  coutinuing  the  practice,  which  «B 

introduced  at  the  cholera  period,  of  washing  with  hose   and  jet  the 

pBTemcuts  and  walls  of  a  number  of  the  courts  and  alleys. 

All  the  principles  of  administration  I  have  here  laid  down  for  tbc 
improvement  of  the  metropolis  have  been  based  ou  varied  and  cart- 
fully  examined  experience,  aud  have  been  expounded  in  reports  prn^ 
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sented  to  PaTliament.  They  will  all,  it  maybe  confidently  affirmed, 
have  to  be  adopted  in  principle,  with,  1  hope,  improvements  in  detail, 
for  the  removal  of  llit  vast  evils  and  waste  that  have  been  caused  by 
disnnity.  Bnt  they  failed  to  gain  attention.  By  the  vote  obtained 
under  the  combination  of  interests  I  have  described,  the  first  General 
Board  of  Health  was  dissalvcd.  Inxtead  of  rallying  against  that 
surprise  vote,  as  might  probably  have  been  snccessfnlly  done ;  instead 
of  a  challenge  being  given  for  a  Btatement  of  the  grounds  of  the  vote, 
and  a  bcariDg  being  claimed  for  the  Board  in  answer  to  the  allega- 
tionii  made  against  it,  the  preparation  of  a  new  measure  for  the  local 
administration  of  the  metropolis  was  left  to  the  metropolitan  member 
who  had  ted  the  opposition  on  behalf  of  his  vestry.  By  his  Bill, 
which  was  passed,  the  prcvioos  disunity,  which  had  been  arrested, 
so  far  as  drainage  was  concerned,  by  the  consolidation  of  the  eight 
separate  commisaions  iuto  one,  was  aggravated  by  the  distribution  of 
the  superintendence  of  the  branch  drainage  among  thirty-iive  vestries, 
and  by  the  entrusting  of  the  work  of  main  drainage  to  a  body  of 
representatives  from  other  vestries. 

The  faults  of  the  metropolitan  local  administration  may  be  con- 
veniently grouped  under  the  three  old  legal  categories  into  which 
trsDsgresitions  of  ofHcial  responsibility  were  divided — nonfeasance, 
misfeasance,  and  malfeasance. 

The  loss  from  nu'sfeaaance  in  the  expenditure  on  outfall  sewers 
alone,  in  consequence  of  adopting  an  erroneous  system  of  combined 
works  which  generates  foul  gases,  and  will  have  to  be  replaced  by 
other  works  on  a  more  correct  method,  amonnts  to  6ve  millinnx 
sterling — a  sum  that  wotUd  have  sufficed  to  redrain  the  whole  of  the 
metropolis  with  self-clcausing  aewcrs,  and  to  relieve  besides  most, 
if  not  the  whole,  of  the  ill-drained  houses  occupied  by  the  poorest 
part  of  the  population ;  houses  which  there  is  an  imperative  necessity 
for  rcdraining  now,  aud  putting  into  the  improved  condition  of  the 
common  lodging-house. 

A  loss  from  nonfeasance  arises  from  neglecting  to  repair  the  evils 
of  disunited  organir.ation  by  placing  the  eight  separate  water  com- 
panies under  a  single  system  and  on  a  public  footing,  as  was  recom- 
xacnded  by  one  commission  aflcr  another.  The  money  loss  from 
this  neglect  is  estimated  by  Air.  Quick,  jun.,  C.E.,  at  £3r2,5UG  per 
annum.  This  is  exclusive  of  the  assignable  lo»s  accruing  from  mal- 
feasance in  adopting  a  ^stcm  of  delivering  water  to  houses  by  means 
of  butts  and  cisterns  that  induce  stagnation,  make  good  water  bad,  and 
bad  worse,  and  provoke  to  habitual  intemperance  in  spirituous  liquors. 

There  is  another  loss  from  nonfeasance  in  not  putting  the  gas 
supply  under  a  public  trust  for  the  whole  metropolis  as  has  been 
done  in  provincial  cities.  This  would  have  reduced  the  price  of  gas 
below  fis.  per  1,000  cubic  feet,  aud  at  the  same  time  produce<l  a 
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profit  of  £200,000  per  annum,  which  might  be  applied  to  puhlie 
improvements,  as  for  example  to  the  erection  of  improved  dweUio^ 
for  the  wage-earning  classes. 

Among  losses  from  nonfeasance  and  misfeasance  together,  are  to  be 
inclndcd  upwards  of  25,000  deaths,  and  more  than  tventy  times  thai 
number  of  cases  of  sickness  ;  and  the  money  loss  from  funeral  and  sick 
expenses  must  be  more  than  three-quarters  of  a  milllou  per  annum. 

l^en  there  are  the  losses  from  malfeasance  caused  by  the  obsti 
lion  and  prevention  of  measures  which  were  prepared  and  tried  di 
unity  for  the  eflkcemcnt  of  all  the  slums,  and  which   would  baTC 
cQectcd  that  object  some  fifteen  years  ago. 

The  losses  from  malfeasance  in  neglecting  to  place  the  org&nixation 
of  the  fire  scr^'ice,  as  is  done  in  Liverpool  and  Glasgow^  in  tbe  handi 
of  the  [>olicc,  include  the  results  of  three  thousand  seriotu  firoi  and 
three  hundred  persons  burned  alive. 

The  loss  by  malfeasance  in  legislation,  through  allowing  tbe 
disunity  of  the  general  police  force  to  continue,  comes  to  some  fA 
per  house  per  annum  which  the  ratepayers  have  moreover  to  pay 
for  an  inferior  service,  detrimental  to  the  general  police  requirement* 
of  the  metropolis. 

The  losses  from  misfeasance  and  malfeasance  in  tbe  matter  of  poor 
relief,  arc  estimated  at  one-third  of  the  total  amount  of  the  poor-rata. 

The  losses  from  misfeasance,  and  oflcu  from  malfeasance,  by  reason 
of  the  extreme  disunity  of  the  raad  administration,  is  estimated,  on 
inquiry,  at  a  loss  of  force  of  at  least  one  horse  out  of  three,  besides 
the  loss  of  goods  and  furniture  from  seas  of  mud  in  winter  and  cloodi 
uf  dust  in  summer. 

All  these  losses  in  the  post  from  ill-regulated  local  adminiatratioD 
show  the  gain  that  may  be  derived  in  the  future  from  akilfolly- 
derised  local  unity  with  executive  responsibility. 

It  may  be  noted  that  when  the  measure  of  disunity  was  paaaed, 
agitation  cciised ;  all  fur  a  time  appeared  in  Parliament  to  be 
working  satisfactorily,  and  the  author  of  the  measure,  entailing  all 
the  evil  recited,  and  more,  claimed  a  peerage  for  what  he  did>  and 
obtained  it.  I  really  bt-lieve  that  neither  he  nor  the  partiea  by 
whom  he  was  supported  could  have  been  aware  of  tbe  consequenoet 
of  their  action.  If  the  Reports  presented  at  tliat  time  be  examinecli 
it  will  be  seen  that  an  amount  of  work  had  been  done,  and  was 
proposed  tu  be  done,  of  a  character  tu  have  required  the  mast 
earnest  support.  Independent  and  competent  sanitarians  bare 
declared  that  the  effect  of  that  vote  in  tbe  frustratiou  of  work  tliat 
was  laboriously  prepared  to  be  done — all  of  which  must  yet  lie  done 
in  the  metropolis — has  been  to  throw  back  sanitary  progren  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century  at  least. 

Edwin  Chau 
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OUDINAllY  histories  concern  themselves  so  little  with  the  mass 
of  the  people,  that  prior  to  the  French  Rerolutioii  ouc  might 
HuppoBC  tlio  lalx)nrinf5  classes  of  Europe  resembled  Issachar,  who  is 
described  as  a  stroug  ass  croaching  down  between  two  burdens — a 
strong  ass  who  when  it  fell  had  only,  as  a  truculent  German  ruler 
observed,  to  be  whipped,  and  it  slowly  got  up  again,  and  went  on 
dragging  its  load. 

The  reverse  is  the  fact,  for  from  the  moment  the  Gospel  of  the 
kingdom  of  Heaven  was  proclaimed,  a  divine  discontent  set  in ; 
those  who  believed  the  message  could  no  longer  rest  satisfied  with 
things  as  they  were,  but  by  passive  or  active  opposition  did  what  in 
them  lay  to  establish  tlic  reign  of  Justice  on  earth.  "This  man," 
said  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  "  stirreth  up  the  people  ;"  and  rerily 
the  charge  was  true. 

St.  Chryaostom  has  in  a  few  vigorous  touches  depicted  the  storm 
wbich  the  apoittolic  preaching  aroused  iu  the  Roman  world.  What 
greater  incentive  to  revolution  than  to  proclaim  a  kingdom  of 
righteousness  among  people  so  crushed  hy  injustice  as  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Roman  Kmpirc.  Restrained  for  a  time  by  a  very  decided 
apostolic  injimction,  and  a  firm  belief  in  the  immediate  coming  of  the 
King  to  deliver  His  saints  uud  establish  His  kingdom  upon  earth, 
the  first  believers  refrained  from  social  and  political  action  ;  but 
when  the  hope  of  His  second  advent  became  more  vague  and  a  sense 
of  their  evcr-incrcasiug  numbers  took  possession  of  the  Church,  an 
agitjition  seems  to  have  set  in  which,  like  some  great  gmund-swell, 
made  the  Roman  Kmpirc  heave  from  one  end  to  the  other.  Trembling 
and  doubtful  in  what  direction  to  turn  the  helm  of  State,  the 
authorities  at  one  moment  caress  the  new  influence  and  at  another  try 
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to  terrorize  it.  Marvellous  edicts  in  faTonr  of  the  veak,  the  meao, 
the  miserable,  alternate  with  n  scries  of  relentless  persecutions  againrt 
Christians;  both  lines  of  policy,  alien  to  the  haughty  but  tolerani 
spirit  of  ancicut  Home,  abundantly  prove  the  truth  of  vhat  I  bare 
advanced  ;  hut  those  who  have  peuetratcd  further  into  the  aubJMC 
affirm  that  there  was  at  least  one  insurrection  in  Gaul  that 
distinctly  Christian. 

It  is  a  hori-ible  thing  to  reflect  on  the  history  of  Christ's 
since  His  religion  has  liecn  patronized  by  the  ruling  classes.  Coai 
the  way  the  Normans,  those  "  born  rulers,"  treated  the  peasantry. 
Their  tyranny  was  so  impossible  to  endure,  that  the  labourers  began 
to  confederate  with  a  new  to  a  common  protection.  Raoul,  uncle 
of  the  young  I)ukc  of  Normandy,  sent  out  spies  in  every  directioD, 
and  in  one  day  arrested  all  the  leaders.  "  Without  any  trial,  with- 
out the  slightest  inquiry,  he  inflicted  upon  them  mutilations  or 
atrocious  tortures  j  of  some  he  put  out  the  eyes,  of  others  he  cut  off 
the  hands  or  feet;  some  had  their  legs  burned,  others  were  impaled 
alive  or  had  melted  lead  poured  over  them.''  And,  accordiog  to  a 
well-known  passage  in  the  "  Sasou  Chronicle"  under  the  year  J 137, 
atnieities  such  as  could  only  be  equalled,  supposing  the  darfcert 
crimes  ever  imagined  concerning  the  Inquisition  to  l)c  true,  theN 
horrors  the  KngUsh  poor  suffered  in  "  the  castles  filled  with  derili 
and  eril  men." 

An  aueient  drawing  exists  illustrating  a  legend  called  "^» 
Vision  of  Henry  I."  Lalwuring  men  surround  ilic  king's  bed, 
armed  with  scythes,  spades,  and  pitchforks.  The  sleeper  pointi 
with  his  bare  finger  upwards,  as  if  he  would  indicate  the  only 
direction  in  which  such  clamourers  are  ever  heanl;  but  the  peaMXito 
look  determined.  Their  leader,  a  little  man,  holds  up  a  charier  j 
another,  with  a  woebegone  face,  dilates  on  the  miseries  they  aofficr; 
while  a  stolid  young  ehnrl  waits  in  the  backgronud,'pitehfork  in  hand. 
A  "  coward  conscience"  has  been  the  real  cause  of  the  long  scries 
of  "  reigns  of  terror"  by  which  Christ's  suffering  poor  hare  bees 
kept,  like  trembling  sheep,  the  perpetual  prey  of  generatioa  aflor 
generation  of  wolves. 

But  the  oppressors,  instead  of  repenting,  thought  to  buy  off 
justice  of  Heaven  as  they  could  that  of  earth.  The  Cbri*tii 
clergy  were  admitted  to  the  best  half  of  the  plunder,  and  became  aad 
have  eoutinued  for  ages  fanatical  supporters  of  power  asid  prt^ierty. 
The  laity,  however,  alarmed  at  the  rapidity  with  which  tlic  laiul 
was  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Church,  and  at  the  papal  ossamp 
tiou  of  Universal  Dominion,  gave  their  sup|K>rt  to  n  principle 
of  which  they  did  not  see  the  meaning.  Wlclifs  doctrine  of  ••  Do- 
minion" proved  the  axe  laid  to  the  root  of  the  tree,  not  only 
uf  clerical  but  also  of  lay  assumption.     '*  DomiuioDj"  said  'Wktif, 
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"  can  in  its  highest  and  purest  sense  belong  to  God  alone.  He  deals 
it  out  to  meu  iu  their  scvcr&l  utations  and  oBiccs  oa  cooditioa  of 
obedieucc  to  His  commandments;  mortal   sin,  therefore^  breaks  the 

link  and  deprives  man  of  his  authority Thus  no  one  in  a 

state  of  mortal  siu  has,  in  strict  right,  cither  priesthood  or  lonlship, 
a  principle  which  applie-s  of  course  to  every  human  being."  Wiclif 
students  tell  us  that  there  was  nothing  on  which  he  'KTotc  more  fully 
than  this  same  doctrine  of  Dominion,  atid  it  is  clear  that  no  part 
of  his  system  had  greater  influence  ou  the  subsequent  history  of 
Europe. 

To  assert  that  Dominion  was  founded  ou  Grace  and  depended  on 
its  preservation,  was  to  cut  at  the  root  of  hereditary  right  in  political 
sovereignty,  and  of  all  these  acquired  and  permanent  rights  upon 
which  the  hierarciucs  in  Church  and  State  are  foimdcd. 

Tliat  this  is  no  exaggeration  may  be  seen  by  an  inquiry  into  the 
causes  of  the  great  Hussite  war  in  Bohemia.  Nothing  is  more 
certain  than  that  Jolm  Husa  was  the  champion  of  AViclifs  doctrine 
in  Bohemia,  and  especially  of  that  on  Dominion.  "  If,"  he  said 
before  the  Council  of  Constance,  "  a  bishop  or  a  prelate  is  in  mortal 
sin,  he  is  no  longer  pope,  bishop,  or  prelate;  still  more,  if  a  king  b 
la  mortal  sin,  he  b  not  truly  a  king  before  God."  The  plirase  was 
hardly  out  of  his  mouth  than  the  prelates  rose,  crying  :  "  Call  the 
king,  this  concerns  him,"  Uuss  was  made  to  repeat  his  words. 
Sigismund  listened  and  stolidly  remarked  that  no  oue  was  without 
ain ;  the  Cardinal  of  Cambrai,  whose  wits  were  sharper,  cried  :  "  What, 
is  it  not  enough  for  you  to  overthrow  the  Church  ?  do  you  wish  to 
attack  kings  ?"  All  saw  that  the  doctrine  wus  revolutionary. 
"Away  with  such  a  fellow;  it  is  not  fit  that  he  should  live." 
The  Itohemian  people,  who  had  also  understood  its  import,  uttered 
a  cry  of  iudignation,  and  their  great  general,  Johu  Zizka,  resolved  to 
avenge  their  martyr. 

The  enthusiasm  of  the  Bohemian  peasants  who  flocked  to  his 
banner  was  so  intense,  that  the  learned  of  the  time  could  find  no 
better  explanation  for  the  pbenomcuon  than  a  coujuuction  of  the 
stars.  It  Boou  appeared,  however,  to  be  no  question  of  astrology, 
but  the  pilcd-np  force  of  the  Christian  cousciencc,  suddenly  delivered 
hy  Wiclifs  doctrine,  seeking  to  sweep  out  of  Bohemia  the  falsehoods 
of  feudalism.  In  a  little  time,  therefore,  the  war  became  a  eiril 
one,  and,  under  the  names  of  Utraquists  and  Taborites,  was  opened 
up  the  old  strife  between  the  oppressors  and  the  oppressed. 

To  the  wondorfnl  camp  on  Alount  Tabor  the  peasauts  came  iu 
thonsands,  bringing  with  them  iu  great  waggons  their  aged  parents, 
their  wives  and  children,  and  all  their  household  goods.  They 
believed  a  new  era  was  about  to  open,  in  wliich  there  would  be  uo 
more  crimes  nor  abominations,  no  more  liea  nor  perfidies,  where  there 
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would  Qo  longer  be  diiferent  ranks  or  digDities  among  men  ;  when 
property  wonid  be  alxjlishcd,  and  the  human  race  delivered  for  crcr 
from  work,  misery  and  hunger;  where  the  difference  between  Ihc 
learned  and  the  iguorant  would  cease,  for  all  would  equally  be  dii* 
ciples  of  the  Saviour,  and  the  Eternal  Trtttli  would  xhinc  upon  mil ; 
where  the  wicked  would  repent  of  their  wickwlncRS,  so  that  the  Bible 
and  the  Atonement  would  no  longer  be  necessary,  since  all  mankind 
would  be  Raved. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  exceed  the  thoroughness  of  the  doctrine  of 
equality  as  held  by  the  Taborites.  It  far  exceeded  that  of  the  later 
French  rcvolutionista,  for  it  taught  that  a  woman  waa  equal  to  a  man. 
Grace  elevated  all  to  the  same  level. 

The  movement  was  so  universal  that  the  wealthy  classca  were  ra 
dismay.     In  1-121  the  Commune  of  Prague,  under  their  leader  John 
of  ZelcTi',  obtained   a  majority   in    the  city  council.      "  Xoble  citr  of 
Prague,"  wrote  a  chronicler,  "  it  was  not  the  lower  dasacs  who 
formerly  govenied  thee.     Now  the  citizens,  the  best  known  by  their 
birth,  their  riches  and  their  virtues^  are  put  to  death  or  exiled,  while 
tailors,    shoemakers,    working  men   of  all    kinds,  fill    the    conncfl; 
strangers  even   are  found  there ;  peasants,  who  have  come   from  no 
one  knows  where."     However,  the  wealthy  and  virtuoua   class  knew 
how  to  deal  with  such  adversaries.      Allying  themselves  with    a  por- 
tion of  the  radicals,  they  obtained  the  majority  at  the  next  eloctiou. 
John  of  Zclcw  was  then  invited  to  a  coufercuec  with  the  council;  he 
went,  and  found  himself  caught  in  a  trap  ;  he  and  his  ten  compantoos 
being  executed  there  and  then. 

The  civil  war  went  on  until  the  decisive  battle  of  Lepan,  when  the 
jwople  were  thoroughly  defeated ;  their  great  captain,  Procojxtu 
Magnus,  a  former  monk,  fell  surrounded  by  his  officers,  and  nearly 
the  whole  of  his  army.  A  few  hundred  fugitives,  made  prisoaen 
during  the  next  few  days,  were  traitorously  burnt. 

Thus  the  lonls  of  Bohemia  came  out  victorious  from  this  great 
struggle,  and  the  fetters  were  bound  tighter  than  ever  ou  the  ne^ 
of  the  people.  In  place  of  the  equality  of  all  human  beinga,  and  the 
emancipation  of  women  proclaimed  by  the  Tabontes,  the  Catholic 
and  Utraquist  oligarchy  based  their  parliament  on  the  suffrages  of  a 
few  hundred  families  ;  even  the  ancient  customs  of  tlie  old  Bohemian 
nobility  were  gradually  set  aside  in  favour  of  the  idea  of  an  "  eldest 
son,"  of  "the  captivity"  of  a  married  woman  to  her  husband,  and  of 
the  right  of  a  brother  to  dispose  of  his  sisters  cither  in  marriage  or 
in  a  convent. 

The  people,  jmlitically  mined,  turned  for  conaolation  lo  the 
which  had  inspired  all  their  efforts,  and  He  in  whom  they  had 
did  not  leave  them  comfortless.     A  poor  man,  Peter  of  ChitctdtT, 
received  a  view  of  Christian  truth  than  wbidi  few  ever  ^proadwl 
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neftrer  the  spirit  and  teaching  of  the  discourses  by  the  Lake  of 
Genncsarel. 

Chilcicky  vas  opposed  to  all  dogma,  all  power,  all  war.  "  Love 
the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  thy  neighbour  as  tbyselfj" 
was  the  essence  of  his  teaching.  He  objected  to  every  attempt  to 
defend  the  Truth  by  the  sword.  The  Gospel,  he  said,  could  only 
conquer  by  Love.  The  Church  must  disembarrass  itself  from  all 
power,  all  wealth,  from  erery  tie  which  binds  it  to  the  earth.  Power 
both  in  Church  and  State  was  of  pagan  origin,  and  therefore  no 
Christian  man  could  accept  any  public  chaise  or  power.  Equality 
ought  so  to  prevail  among  Oiristiaus  in  the  presence  of  good,  of 
faith,  of  charity,  that  they  do  not  recognise  royalty,  nor  public  func- 
tions, nor  any  titles,  nor  distinctions.  In.  religions  matters  the  laws 
emanating  from  Pope  or  Emperor  were  not  obligatory.  "  I  have 
already  said,"  he  wrote  in  the  "  Sit'viry"  (the  Net  of  the  Faith), 
"  that  class  distinctions  are  the  body  of  Antichrist,  as  well  as  these 
municipalities  and  these  coatS'Of-arms  where  one  feels  the  inspiration, 
of  Satan." 

The  people,  he  taught,  ought  not  to  pay  either  taxes,  tribute,  does, 
interest,  nor  to  perform  the  forced  labour.  The  true  Christian,  how- 
ever, cannot  demand  justice  from  the  Royal  Courts,  or  seek  their  pro- 
tection. To  do  80  is  to  put  one's  confidence  and  hope  in  a  man, 
and  to  seek  to  be  avenged  by  force.  To  support  outrages  irith 
resignation,  to  su0cr  persecution,  and  to  forget  them,  such  is  the  duty 
of  every  religious  man.  In  his  view,  war  was  mnrder,  and  its  con- 
tinuance had  the  effect  of  turning  a  whole  people  into  a  nation  of 
assassins.  He  wished  that  criminals  shoiilil  not  be  punished  but 
converted,  and  the  severest  penalty  ho  would  admit  was  banishment 
from  the  country. 

His  writings  drew  around  him  a  crowd  of  disciples  at  Chelcioe, 
and  afterwards  at  Kunvald  (1457).  They  called  themselves  Brethren 
of  the  Itaw  of  Christ,  or  the  United  Brethren.  Soon  they  spread 
into  Moravia,  into  Silesia,  into  Itrandenbui^,  and  into  Poland. 
Without  any  apparent  means  their  agents  travelled  everywhere ;  their 
poverty,  obscurity,  democratic  sympathies,  assisting  their  object  to  an, 
extent  money  and  oi^anizing  energy  can  never  attain. 


II. 


^0  In  Sebastian  Brandt's  once  popular  book,  "  The  Ship  of  Fools,"  the 

■  first  edition  of  which  appeared  in  1494,  the  author  complains  "  of  the 

I  arrogance  and  pride  of  the  rude   men  of  the  ooiuitry."    Nothing 

I  can  more  forcibly  set  forth  the  rise  of  the  people  in  the  fifteenth 

I  century  than  the  tirade  of  this  excellent  imperial  councillor.     The 

I  CnuadeSj  the  renascence  of  pagan  learning,  the  rise  of  commerce, 
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md  the  dJscovcrv  of  ucw  worlds,  tlie  iavcutiou  of  printing  and  , 
gunpowder,  and  even  the  Black  Deaths  all  fought  like  the  atars  in 
their  courses  against  feudalism.  If  in  the  midst  of  the  rerolntiuu 
caused  by  these  importaut  events  the  serf  not  only  dragged 
head  out  of  the  collar,  but  sometimes  became  grasping  and  usurii 
who  vas  to  blame  but  the  society  that  set  him  the  example. 

Side  by  side  vith  Brandt's  satire  ou  *'  the  rudo  men  of  the 
countrey,"  one  ought  to  study  what  the  l^ists  say  of  the  conditioa 
of  these  rude  meu  while  these  chauges  were  going  on,  a  couditiOD 
which  continued  in  some  countries  for  centuries  later.  In  ha 
"  Histoire  dea  P&ysans,"  M.  Eugene  Conuemcrc  quotes  £tei 
as  naming  no  less  than  ninet7-seven  selgnorial  rights  wliicb 
lords  in  various  places  claimed  as  due  from  the  enfranchised  teA. 
These  exactions  varic<l  from  pettifogging  claims  on  the  honey  thai 
the  villein's  bees  extracted  &om  the  lord's  HowerSj  on  the  rain-Tater 
that  ran  dovn  the  ruts  of  the  roads,  or  for  the  dost  the  herds  made 
in  going  from  one  iiasture  to  another,  until  they  reached,  wbafe  vat 
nothing  but  organized  pillage  in  the  right  called  De  prise  de  pUe  H 
depomoirie.  Wkai  the  lords  left,  the  clergy  took ;  there  wo*  hardly 
a  circumstance  in  life  out  of  which  the  latter  did  not  extract  a  tee. 

Under  such  a  load  of  exactions  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  IVeMh 
peasauta  thought  freedom  no  boon,  and  that  their  king,  Liouis  X. 
(1315)^  had  to  good  them  by  insults  and  taxes  to  accept  his  gencnm 
offen  to  permit  them  to  purchase  their  enfrauchLxcmcnt  by  "  paying  a 
sii£Seient  recompense  for  the  emoluments  which  their  contioaance  in 
•ervitnde  was  able  to  bring  him  or  his  successors.''  This  syMtem.  at 
exaction,  instead  of  lessening  grew  heavier  with  eai^  gcnermtioa. 
The  discovery  of  gunpowder  so  altered  mediaeval  warfare  that  • 
diflcrcut  mode  of  fortification  had  to  be  adopted^  the  expenae  of 
which  was  extracted  from  the  villein.  A  sense  of  the  terrible  dcht 
owing  to  the  peasants,  the  ogeK  of  wrong  during  which  they  had  been 
treasuring  up  their  wrath,  rendered  the  lord  afraid  to  put  arms  into 
their  hands ;  he  was  therefore  obliged  to  employ  mercemuies,  a  liam 
of  professional  fighters  who  were  the  scourge  of  Europe.  "  Better,*' 
said  the  German  proverb,  "  the  Turk  and  the  pestilcaoe  united  than 
the  lansquenet.'' 

If  we  want  to  realise  the  condition  of  the  Labouring  claaea  to 
these  last  days  of  feudaliim,  wo  ought  to  read  the  mm  plaint  of  tke 
poor  crnnmoiw  and  labonicrs  of  France  given  by  Monstrelet,  in  ins 
Chronicles,  commencing  with  a  dolefiil  //eta*  /  keias  !  hUmt !  kBmt  f 
and  in  which  ihey  ciy  to  aU  the  claasea  above  them  to  tegald 
their  visages  »  jntitmr  at  n  pmUa,  and  their  limbs  which  ate  oo 
looigw  able  to  snaAain  them.  Aa  they  go  from  hoase  to  house  every 
one  teUa  diem  God  will  provide.  "  Aba  P'  thi^  err,  '^  we  are  Mt 
dogs  haX  ChBsliattSj  and  in  God  we  an  all  fanUieXB  1" 
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Little   diODCC   had  the  labourer   in   making   his  appeal  on  such 

grouuds.     For  if  the  agonies  of  fciulalism  had  rendered  its  "  rude 

men  of  the  countrey"  "  insolent/'  and  chauged  some  of  the  trembling 

"gaspers"  ioto  greedy  "graspers,"  it  had  produced  iu  the  Mrcalthier 

classes  a  kind  of  delirium.     A  glance  at  the  fashions  of  the  age  is 

saffioicnt,    A  balma»que  in  a  lunatic  asylum,  a  congregation  of  fiends ; 

snch  is  the  effect  of  its  civil  and  military  costume.      Brandt  says  : 

"  .Some  tlieyr  neckes  oharaed  witb  colera  sdiI  ohsyaas, 
As  golden  withj'thBa :  tfaeyr  fingen  fall  of  riagea, 
Tlieyr  neokoB  naked  :  almoot  to  the  nyocs, 
l^yr  stMTn  bluiiige  lyke  a  cran>-fl  vingea.'' 

Add  to  this,  tight-fitting  hose  coming  up  over  the  haunches,  the  two 
halves  of  the  body  being  of  did'creut  and  iacougruoua  colours,  Absolom- 
like  curls,  surmounted  by  a  jaunty  hat  with  a  peacock's  feather, 
shoes  snouted  with  a  metal  pike,  a  finger  long,  looking  upwards,  and 
ugUncas  inconceivable,  wearing  over  them  a  clog  also  snouted  and 
piked,  these  courtiers  of  the  fifteenth  century  looked  more  like  great 
winged  insects  than  men.  Every  one,  says  Brant,  dressed  above  their 
station,  and  many  mortgaged  their  land  or  sold  it  outright  to  keep 
up  these  outrageous  lashious. 

The  military  costume  seemed  expressly  devised  to  terrorize.  The 
helmets  were  in  some  eases  arranged  so  as  to  give  their  wearers 
the  appearance  of  a  grimacing  monster,  in  o'thcrs  a  horrifying 
effect  was  produced  by  surmounting  them  with  all  kinds  of  out- 
rageous forms,  coloured  brilliantly,  and  rendered  dazzling  by  long 
mantlets  streaming  and  curling.  There  is  a  battle  by  UcccUo 
in  the  Louvre  in  which  the  head-dresses  of  the  combatants  dance 
about  on  the  black  background  like  great  Chinese  lanterns.  The 
whole  harness  was  in  keeping ;  if  the  feet  did  not  look  like  a  jmndcrous 
wedge,  they  took  the  form  of  a  vulture's  claw. 

These  "  hollow  devils"  did  not  express  the  character  of  every  oue 
who  sKut  himself  np  in  them,  but  they  were  typical  of  a  ruling  class, 
who  wished  to  make  the  world  believe  that  at  a  push  they  wore  all 
capable  uf  atrocities  such  as  those  committed  by  the  bastard  of 
Yauru,  who,  commanding  for  the  Dauphin  at  Mcaux,  had  an  elm  near 
the  moat  of  that  city  on  which  were  always  swinging  from  eighty  to 
a  hundred  corpses,  mostly  iusorgent  peasants. 

iti. 

At  the  very  time  that  Savonarola  began  to  withstand  Lorenzo  de' 
Medici,  telling  him  that  the  Lord  spares  uo  oue,  and  has  no  fear  of 
the  princes  of  the  earth,  the  first  drops  of  the  coming  storm  fell  in 
Germany.  The  opening  act  of  the  great  rising  of  the  German 
sasauts  occurred  in  1491,  at  Kcmptcu,  iu  Suabia.  Two  years  later 
their  famous  league  of  the  Bundschuh  was  formed.  The  adoption  of  a 
shoe  OS  their  cogaisauce  was  a  stroke  of  ^uius.  full  uf 
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humour  and  the  moat  touching  tnith.  The  confederate  peasants 
uocturnal  meetings  on  the  summit  of  the  Hungcrsberg',  one  of 
highest  mountains  in  the  Vosges.  In  1502,  the  Bundschuli  ap- 
peared in  the  See  of  Spire,  vhere  seven  thousand  pcuauts  rose> 
declaring  that  they  wished  to  be  as  free  as  the  Swiss.  Both  these 
xisingg  failed  through  treachery,  and  their  leaden  were  executed. 

In  a  short  time  the  insurrection  broke  out  again  at  Lchn,  not  far 
from  Freiburg  iu  Bavaria.  Ibt  leader  selected  emissaries  among  the 
wandering  mcndicantSj  who  induced  the  peasants  of  Klsass,  of  the 
Mai-k  of  Baden,  of  the  Black  Forest,  and  of  a  great  put  of 
Suabia,  to  declare  for  the  Bundschuh.  They  held  their  nieetiDgf 
in  the  valley  of  the  Kinzig,  au  affluent  of  the  Rhine  in  ■Wiirtembnig, 
and  issued  a  manifesto  in  whieli  their  complaints  and  their  dcmaada 
touching  the  woods,  pasture-lands,  hunting-grounds  and  fisheries, 
were  clearly  stated.  However,  they  too  were  put  down,  and  their 
leaders,  with  the  exception  of  the  chief,  who  escaped,  suffered  death. 

It  was  iu  the  realm  of  the  dissolute  Duke  Ulrich,  of  Wurtcm- 
berg,  that  the  next  revolutionary  society  was  formed.  The  con- 
federates admitted  into  their  society  only  working  men,  day 
labourers,  and  small  proprietors,  as  they  feared  the  middle  classc* 
more  than  the  great  nobles.  All  of  a  sudden  six  thoosand 
peasants  appeared  in  arms  iu  the  valley  of  liems.  Duke  Ulricb, 
finding  his  threat  to  whip  them  home  had  no  effect,  obtuued  the 
support  of  the  middle  classes  by  certain  concessions  and  then  fell  on 
the  peasants.  He  gave  up  entire  communes  to  be  pillaged  by  the 
laniiqucnets,  who  burnt  the  cottages,  violated  the  women,  and  com- 
pelled the  men  to  choose  between  kneeling  abjectly,  or  having  their 
legs  cut  off  with  a  scythe.  Any  one  who  knew  of  %  member  of  the 
Society  of  Poor  Conrad  and  did  not  denonnce  bim,  be  he  father  or 
brother,  was  to  be  put  to  death. 

This  happened  in  1510;  before  ten  years  had  passed  away  Luther, 
like  another  Prospero,  had  said  ttic  word  that  unchained  the  storm. 
It  was  one  of  those  propitious  moments  when  the  powerful  seem 
to  have  the  making  of  a  new  world  in  their  own  hands.  Ulrich 
Ton  Hutten  and  his  friend  Frans!  von  Sickingcn,  vainly  attempting 
to  seise  the  opportunity,  were  defeated ;  both  died  soon  aifWa 
Sickengen  of  his  wounds,  Hutten  apparently  of  chagriu. 

The  cause  of  justice  which   these  great  men   had   tried    to  mak^ 
that  of   Germany  fell    once    more    into  the   hands   of  the  poor  and 
ignorant.     A  few   months  after  Hntten's  death  the  peasants  formed 
the  confederation  called  the  Bvangclical  Brotherhood. 

Not  far  from  the  borders  of  Bohemia  is  the  little  town  of  Zwickau. 
Here,  during  Luther's  confinement  in  the  Wartburg,  arose  the  sect 
of  the  Anabaptists.  This  movement,  which  puzzled  and  infuriated 
Luthefj  and  through  his  treatment  of  which  he  Anally   lost   gi 
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part  of  bis  influence^  is  not  difficult  to  undentantl.  Luther  bad 
bailed  tlic  Bible  as  a  charter  of  deliverance  from  tlie  tyranny  of 
Roman  snperstition  ;  tbe  Anabaptists  hailed  the  doctrine  of  the  in- 
ward teaching  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  a  deliverance  from  the  oppression 
of  Lntberan  leaching.  Both  were  steps  in  the  assertion  of  indivi- 
dual liberty,  both  were  fraught  with  danger,  but  especially  that  of 
the  Anabaptists,  because  it  was  tbe  profounder,  the  more  universal 
truth.  Luther  by  bis  roughness  hardened  the  hearts  of  these  seekers 
after  truth,  and  turned  mysticism  into  fanaticism,  and  a  desire  for 
jnstice  into  a  cry  for  vengeance.  He  had  delivered  the  people  firom 
the  priests,  but  now  he  wanted  to  Iiand  them  over  to  the  custody  of 
the  theologians.  l*hey  cried  out  by  the  voice  of  the  Anabaptists  that 
they  would  hare  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  but  that  they  would  be 
guided  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  for  in  that  alone  would  there  be  liberty. 

Tbe  founders  of  Anaboptism  were,  Nicholas  Storch  and  Max 
Thomas,  variously  described,  but  who  probably  were  cloth-makcrs; 
Max  Stuhner,  at  one  time  a  student  lodging  with  Melanchthon,  and 
Thomas  Mtinzer. 

Bom  exactly  three  centuries  before  the  terrible  year  of  Vengeance, 
Miinzcr  i*  the  projihet  of  Revolution.  As  bis  birthplace,  the  Hartz 
Mountains,  it  is  only  when  accu  iu  the  gathering  storm,  or  when 
the  damp  mists  of  fanaticism  ascending,  tbe  great  spectre  of  insur- 
rection surged  above  a  nature  supposed  to  be  the  peculiar  abode  of 
diabolic  influence,  that  Miinzer  apjKars  grand.  Yet  this  thorny, 
irritable,  restless  man,  bad,  as  his  native  hills,  a  bead  of  granite  and 
a  heart  full  of  precious  ore.  He  loved  truth,  justice,  and  the  Cause 
of  the  Poor  with  a  passionate  vindictivenesa  which  rendered  him 
guilty  of  the  very  errors  he  most  detested.  His  father  had  been 
hanged  hy  the  Graf  von  Stolbcrg,  for  wbat  reason  does  nut  appear. 
Nor  arc  we  told  how  ho  came  to  be  a  priest  and  a  reformer.  He 
was  at  first  a  follower  of  the  Wittenberg  school,  but  finding  Luther's 
doctrine  of  inspiration  too  narrow,  he  set  up  the  standard  of  revolt. 
The  idea  of  a  permanent  inspiration  led  him  to  study  the  works  of 
Joachim  of  Calabria,  who  iu  the  Middle  Age  had  been  reganled  as 
a  prophet.  They  taught  a  doctrine  which  was  afterwanls  mysteri- 
ously described  as  "  the  Eternal  Gospel. ''  It  spoke  of  the  reign  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  when  the  letter  of  human  erudition  would  pass  away 
and  the  Spirit  would  himself  write  His  words  on  men's  hearts,  so 
that  a  true  society  of  brothers  and  sisters  would  arise,  the  godly 
among  men  becoming  the  organ  of  the  Spirit ;  such  words  as  priests 
and  clergy  would  no  longer  be  heard.  This  doctrine  worked  on 
Mtinzer  like  the  interior  fires  in  a  volcanic  land.  The  mingled  ore 
and  dross  aoou  burst  forth  iu  destructive  lava.  Miinzcr  preached  a 
social  revolution. 

And  he  was  but  a  type  of  Germany  itself,  for  the  whole  land  was 
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soaked  with  this  same  doctrine  aod  believed  implicitly  in  it.  The 
various  sects  in  the  Catholic  Church  reproached  c.ich  other  with  it, 
their  guilt  being  exactly  ia  proportion  to  the  light  and  heat  of  their 
faith.  The  Frauciscuus  were  probably  the  most  iucliacd  to  bcliere 
with  Joachim  of  Calabria^  and  although  the  old  aud  the  ucw  secta 
were  often  bitter  foea,  there  was  at  bottom  a  profound  xuntj  iu  the 
work  of  the  Frauciscans,  the  Lollards^  the  Bcghards  and  the  HusRites. 
It  was  through  their  common  influence  that  (lermany  was  so  tatu- 
ratcd  by  a  doclriue  which  was  no  other  than  tliat  of  the  Etenud 
Gospel,  and  which  aAcr  all  is  no  misnomer. 

Fur  in  reality  this  £temal  Gospel  is  but  the  qmntcsscncc  of  the 
Bible.  And  at  this  very  momeut,  1322-3,  Luther's  irauslation*  of 
the  New  Testament  and  of  the  Pentateuch  had  appeared  and  wcir 
being  widely  made  known  to  a  people  whoj  up  till  thcu,  had  only 
seen  the  "Biblia  Pauperum,"  &  sort  of  picture-book  of  Christian 
doctrine. 

When  the  seething  heart  of  Germany  heard,  as  sometliing  almost 
new,  of  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  free  Commonwealth  which 
Moses  founded,  it  mnst  have  responded  to  the  cry  of  the  Psalmist . 
"  I  rejoice  at  thy  word  as  one  that  fiudeth  great  spoil."  For  it 
was  great  spoil  indeed  to  find  that  God's  word  gave  them  the  right 
to  a  far  happier  and  nobler  society  than  that  in  which  they  gnmnod. 
The  Pentateuch  told  thcjn  of  a  state  of  which  the  Author  was  no 
other  than  the  Eternal  Himself,  where  every  man  waa  free,  and 
where  each  family  had  its  inalienable  right  in  the  land. 

In  the  New  Tci^tament  they  Icamt  that  those  among  whom  thi» 
diune  commonwealth  had  been  founded  had  proved  unwortbr.  and 
another  people  had  been  chosen,  taken  from  among  all  nations,  No 
words  could  exceed  in  strength  those  of  the  New  Testament  when  it 
spoke  of  the  honour  and  privilege  of  this  elect  race.  Forekuonn, 
predestinated,  regenerated,  justified,  a  choaen  genenitioD,  an  holy 
nation,  a  peculiar  people,  kings  and  priests  unto  God,  it  was  they 
who  were  iinally  to  reign  on  the  earth. 

The  wj-itiugs  of  Luther  and  other  of  the  reformers,  disseminated 
far  and  wide  in  the  form  of  little  tracts  or  booklets,  illustrated  with 
cuts  by  Crauach,  had  taught  thousands  oi  poor  men  that  this  high 
honour  was  assured  to  those  who  exercised  repentance  towanis  (3od 
and  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  We  must  be  dull  indeed  if  wc 
cannot  imagine  the  elevation  of  spirit  such  a  faith  would  produce  in 
any  man.  The  children  of  generations  of  down-trodden  serfs  needed 
u  strong  touic  to  enable  them  to  struggle  with  the  desccndAQts  of 
those  who  had  been  their  masters  for  ages,  and  who  still  possessed 
all  the  wealth,  power,  and  culture  of  this  world. 

As  in  e^cry  movement,  there  were  two  sections — the  one  mouc; 
averse  to  the  sword,  wislung  to  conquer  by  endurance;  the  tr.i 
extreme  and  eager  to  proclaim  the  war.     In  its  original  and  final 
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phases  AnabBptistn,  frith  the  exception  of  its  maintenance  of  the 
ordinances^  very  closely  resembled  the  views  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 
But  at  this  criaia  the  moderate  party  "waa  gradually  draivu  into  the 
vortex,  and  supported  the  insurrection. 

Certain  Anabaptist  confessions  of  faith  give  us  an  idea  of  the 
beliefs  of  the  two  sections  of  the  popular  party  ;  that  of  the  most 
peaceable  may  he  gathered  from  the  principles  taught  by  Grabriel,  who 
■was  a  disciple  of  Jacob  Hutter,  founder  of  the  Hrrrnhutter^  who  was 
a  disciple  of  Nicholas  Storch,  tlie  first  of  the  mystica  of  Zwickau. 
The  points  of  the  Gabrielist  confession  of  faith  were : — an  elect  people 
ordained  to  reign  over  the  earth  tbat  they  may  extirpate  evil;  t-ora- 
mnnity  of  goods  ;  no  alliance  with  the  unrcgeneratc,  either  in  worship 
or  marriage ;  adult  baptism ;  the  Lord's  Supper,  a  fraternal  com- 
munion and  memorial  of  Christ's  death;  faitli,  a  gift  of  God;  no 
compulsion  in  matten  of  faith  ;  prayer  worthless  unless  inspired  ; 
capital  punisbmcDt,  pleadings  in  courts  of  law,  oaths^  all  absolute 
power  incompatible  with  the  Christian  futh. 

Of  the  views  of  the  more  extreme  party  we  have  a  summary  by 
Melanchthon,  their  enemy.  He  describes  them  as  teaching  that  sin 
is  not  in  infants  ;  that  they  do  not  need  any  baptism  ;  that  innate 
weakness  is  not  sin^  sin  only  existing  when  a  reasonable  man  tolerates 
jLud  favours  hia  weaknesses ;  that  every  infant,  no  matter  whether  it 
be  Turk  or  Pagan,  enters  heaven  without  baptism,  for  all  that  God 
haa  made  is  good ;  that  a  Christian  who  rules  by  the  sword  can 
neither  be  prince  nor  regent,  nor  exert  any  authority  whatever  ;  that 
Christians  recognise  as  their  superiors  ooly  those  who  are  servants 
of  the  Wortl  of  God ;  that  a  Christian  ought  to  possess  no  property, 
but  live  in  fraternity  and  community,  as  did  the  apostolic  society ; 
that  there  can  be  no  marriage  betwceu  one  who  has  faith  and  one 
who  has  not,  such  a  marriage  being  prostitution. 

These  two  summaries  of  the  Anabaptist  faith,  as  hcUl  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  give  a  very  good  idea  of  ita  spirit.  But  they  are 
undoubtedly  imperfect,  and  are  rather  to  be  regarded  as  accentuat- 
ing the  points  of  their  witness  than  as  giving  a  full  account  of  their 
creed.  What  they  held  in  common  with  other  Christians  vba  not 
the  least  important  part  of  their  faith.  For  Anabaptism  was  simply 
the  outcome  in  the  sixteenth  century  of  that  undercurrent  of  Chris- 
tian faith  and  Christian  tradition  which  hod  probably  never  ceased 
among  the  oppressed  and  suffering  clasuca  since  it  first  flowed  from 
the  heart  and  the  lips  of  the  Divine  Man  who  appeared  in  the  form 
of  a  poor  and  unlettered  Carpenter  of  Nazareth. 

In  this  very  doctrine  of  a  permanent  inspiration,  the  Anabaptists 
were  manifestly  of  the  same  faith  as  Thomas  a  Keropis,  Francis  of 
Assisi,  and  Joachim  of  Calabria,  while  they  appear  in  nearly  all 
particulars  the  direct  descendants  of  the  Brethren  of  the  Unity,  the 
Tuborilcs  and  the  Lollards. 
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This  faith,  which  had  heen  filtering  into  the  hearts  of  the  poor 
and  suffering  Koropeau  people  for  fifteen  centuries,  and  which  had 
burst  forth  time  after  time  to  renovate  the  cstablisbed  and  visible 
Church,  was  now  workinf*  with  auch  power  that  the  people  felt 
courage  enough  to  demand  justice.  A  manifesto  appeared  in  the 
fonn  of  Twelve  Articleti,  setting  forth  the  popular  gricia.  The  fint 
Article  claimed  the  right  tn  elect  their  own  paatora  ;  the  second 
an  arrangement  of  the  tithes  in  the  spirit  of  their  institution  in  the 
Old  Testament ;  the  third  is  a  gocxl  specimeu  of  the  scope  acd 
spirit  of  the  whole  : — 

"  In  the  tliirJ  |)Iaco,  it  has  been  the  custom  until  now  to  oblige  iis  to  hs 
bondamen,  which  in  a  minerable  state  of  things,  seeing  that  Christ,  by  Hit 
obliTion-mokiDg  blood,  has  released  and  ranaomcd  the  lowest  shepherd 
well  as  t!ic  mightiest  potentate,  none  beinj;  excepiod.  Therefore,  it  i*  writt 
in  the  Scriptures  that  we  nro  free,  and  we  will  bo  free.  Not  that  we  will 
have  no  magisti-atfis  ^  that  is  not  what  God  has  taught  us.  VTq  arc  bound  to 
live  according  to  the  law,  and  not  in  wantonness;  to  love  the  I^ord  our  Gud, 
and  in  our  neighbours  to  rec<.>gniM>  Him ;  to  do  to  ihem  all  we  would  have 
done  to  ourselves,  as  our  God  in  the  Supper  has  comm.inded  lis  in  a  parting 
word." 

By  the  fourth  it  is  affirmed  to  be  contrary  to  justice  and  charity 
that  the  poor  should  have  uo  right  tu  take  game  or  catch  birds  or 
fish  in  the  streams.  They  add,  that  in  conformity  with  the  Gospel, 
those  who  have  bought  such  rights  ought  to  receive  an  indemnity. 
The  fifth  claims  the  woods  and  forests  as  the  property  of  the  com- 
mune; the  sixth  complains  of  the  aggravation  of  the  services 
demanded — the  peasants  would  serve  as  their  fathers  according  tojj 
the  Word  of  God ;  the  seventh  requires  strict  maintenance  of  tl 
agreements  having  reference  to  rent  and  taxes;  the  eighth  suggest 
a  tribunal  of  arbitration  to  settle  differences  between  the  lords 
the  peasants  ;  the  ninth  demands  impartiality  in  justice  and  thi 
maintenance  of  old  customs;  the  tenth,  that  fields  and  paatore* 
lands  taken  unjustly  from  the  commune  be  restored  ;  that  the  tax 
on  the  goods  of  deceased  persons  should  cease,  as  weighing  hcAvily 
on  widows  and  orphans ;  and,  finally,  the  twelfth  declares  that  they 
will  give  up  any  of  the  ArUclcs  proved  not  to  accord  with  the  Gospel 
and  the  Word  of  God. 

This  manifesto  appealed  so  directly  to  the  Christian  couBcience  of 
the   land,  which  Luther   had  done   more   than   any  heforn    hitn 
awaken,  that  all   Germany — kings,  nobles,   peasants,    friends,  aod^ 
enemies — looked  to  him  to  take  the  position  of  arbiter. 

He  cannot  be  accused  of  wanting  courage  at  this  supreme  moment, 
or  of  being  untrue  to  his  calling,  lie  rebuked  the  tymnny  of  the 
lords,  affirming  that  they  had  no  one  to  thank  for  the  terrible  erup- 
tion which  threatened  Germany  but  their  own  luxury  and  pride«'i 
"  You  are,"  he  said,  "  as  secular  authorities,  butchers  and  blood- 
suckers of  the  poor  people.      You  sacrifice  everything  to  yonr  oitt- 
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rageoas  pride,  uutU  the  people  caonot  and  will  not  endure  you  any 
lougcr."  To  the  people  ho  sjukc  more  teadcrly,  admittiu^  the 
justice  of  many  of  their  claims,  but  assuring  them  that  they  would 
be  terribly  iu  the  wrong  if  in  the  name  of  the  Gospel  and  as  Chris- 
tian men  they  thought  of  revolt.  "  The  Christian,"  lie  said,  "  is  a 
martyr;  it  is  his  business  to  endure  all  wrongs;  cease,  then,  to 
talk  about  Christian  right,  and  say  rather  that  it  is  natural  right 
you  vindicate  ;  for  the  Christian  religion  commands  you  to  suffer  in 
all  things  and  to  complain  only  to  God." 

So  far  Luther  vas  right;  both  among  Catholics  and  Heretics, 
among  peasants  as  well  as  among  princes,  all  kinds  of  evil  had  come 
from  confusing  the  laws  of  the  visible  ivurld  with  those  of  the  kingdom 
of  Heaven.  But  he  himself  shows  how  deeply  this  error  is  implanted 
iu  Christendom,  siucc  throughout  his  remonstrance  he  falls  into  the 
same  mingling  of  the  two  spheres.  To  introduce  into  this  great 
social  and  political  struggle  one  of  the  laws  of  the  kingdom  of 
Heaven  the  most  opposed  to  the  laws  of  Nature ;  "  Resist  not  evil, 
but  if  a  man  strike  thee  on  the  one  check,  turn  to  him  the  other 
&lso:"  to  quote  texts  enforcing  Christian  patience  on  men  enduring  a 
load  of  injustice,  which  bad  crushed  the  life  out  of  them  and  their 
ancestors  for  ages ;  to  cry,  **  To  suffer,  to  suffer,  the  cross,  the  crossi, 
behold  what  the  law  of  Christ  tcachcth,"  was  to  show  that  the  great 
Doctor  of  the  Rible  had  not  himself  understood  its  teaching,  but  was 
still  enthralled  in  mediaeval  confusions. 

The  doctrine  of  Grace,  which  he  as  well  aa  all  great  Christian 
teachers  in  every  age  have  proclaimed,  ought  to  have  made  it  clear 
to  him  that  these  admonitions  of  the  New  Testament  were  only 
intended  for  those  who  have  received  grace  to  understand  and  obey 
them;  and  that  to  represent  them  as  binding  on  other  men  is  the 
surest  way  of  dcstroyiug  all  their  influeuee  iu  the  world.  His 
remonstrance,  therefore,  instinct  aa  it  is  with  a  fervent  desire  for  the 
glory  of  God,  the  peace  of  Germany,  and  the  welfare  of  its  oppressed 
people,  really  proposed  that  the  sword  of  justice  should  be  sheathed, 
and  that  the  greatest  criminals  should  be  left  unpunished  simply 
because  they  were  the  masters.  It  was  endorsing,  at  a  supreme  crisis 
in  European  history,  Wiclif  s  frightful  paradox,  "  God  must  serve  the 
Devil."  Anabaptism  of  the  fiercer  type  was  the  reply  to  this  monstrous 
proposition,  and  is  another  instance  of  the  truth  of  the  words,  "  By 
thine  own  sins  will  I  correct  thee." 

AMiat  drove  the  Christian  conscience  into  still  more  inextricable 
confusion  was  that  Luther  owed  his  extraordinary  position  to  the 
fact  that  he  had  taught  with  unusual  force  the  doctrine  called 
"  Evangelical,"  aud  had  therefore  intensified  the  idea  that  all  who 
were  not  justiGed  by  faith  were  the  thralla  of  Satan,  more  or  less  bis 
iostruiuents,  and  certainty  doomed  to  perdition.  Were  Christians  to 
obey  such  men — were  they  to  allow  their  rulers  to  snatch  the  very 
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Dread  of  Life  out  of  tlicir  moutlis,  and  so  force  them  and  tiicir  childra 
iuto  the  kingdom  of  darkness  'f  It  waa  no  want  of  charity  to  c«il 
like  t'lrich  oi  WiUtcmhcrg,  and  Pope  Alexander  11.,  Umba  «rf 
dovll.  Could  St.  Paul's  admonitions  not  to  resist  tho  pover  ttfett 
such?  "The  Ktcnml  fiospel"  offered  a  delirerance  fhsn  Hm 
dilemma.  It  was  not  the  letter  of  a  former  insptratiou,  but  m  fm- 
sent,  orcr-living^  ever-teaching  Spirit  that  vas  to  be  tbecr  ^nidc. 
llcsidcs,  the  last  age  of  the  world  had  come,  the  lopg-c3cpected  Vsafr 
rator  of  Pivine  Justice  was  at  band,  and  that  time  the  BBUi 
prophecies  should  bo  u«hercd  in  by  a  great  war  in  whidi 
should  take  tho  kingdom  and  possess  it  for  erer  «od  erer. 

This  idea  of  llie  "  Keigu  of  the  SoinU,"  this  thooglit  thss  tW 
waa  at  hand  when  Christ  would  take  unto  Himself  Has  jrrcmt  j 
and  rngu ,  and  that  His  saints  were  to  prepare  the  wmy  by 
tiro-cdged  »word  in  their  hand  and  executing  vengeaaoe  ob  i 
of  a  doomed  worid,  wea  the  aecirt  sooice  of  tbe  aUo^lli  ctf  Ae  p 
iwolt  which  now  nsoed.     Iieadas  vote,  genenily  preabbava  «r 
«oldiere:  but  ercry  ebM  in  aode^  waa  i^neantod^  tbe  vcd 
m:ddl(s<Jaas  hy  the  desperado,  Janus  Rohrbadi,   *■■!■*■■■*?    ad 
Jacqupt,  the  pcrpctntor  of  "tbe  Teirorat  WcmAagf*  tte  ii| 
i-Iass  hT  the  ChanccUor  Wendd  Hipler.  who  wn*  tke  startc^^H  of 
iiiui— iiiit ;  and  br  tbe  young  noUe,  Ploma  0«yer  Tan 
Its  fliysid* 

Ifiocsn  tooch  pitdt  and  not  be  deOed?     He  i 
Juabee  itaelf  caanol  work  Ihifin^b 
ot  Jjove  bnviBf  te  veep  onr  Mwd 
»rtirfa«mm1t  wehy.    Ho  ■miMnlrfawhirf 
pleee  vkbont  tbe  frienda  of  JmKice  findi 
hi^Mii  end  dnnhlii  djid  tMfa.   If  tbe 
^b»  K^l^  oTllw  fa«».^ad,  cMMt  be  tk 
bad  no  leel  anapalbT  «^  bis  ai»y,  and  vaa  «ady 
br'  tbe  bMd  be  ^m 
«Hk  tba  dnv  Md 
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cliUdrcD,  cattle,  and  houses — fell  a  prey  to  the  devastating  elcmcttta. 
As  a  foreground,  Jacquet  and  the  Black  Hufman,  the  Hecate  of  the 
war,  underwent  the  agony  of  being  slowly  roaated. 

MiiDzer  was  in  despair,  aud  his  letters  and  his  mauifcstoea  are 
the  wild  curses  of  a  man  whcr  knows  that  both  he  and  his  cause  are 
lost.  He  met  the  German  princes  with  eight  thousand  followers  at 
(Vankcnhauscn.  At  the  cad  of  an  hour  the  battle  was  lost,  and  five 
thousand  peasants  lay  dead  or  wounded  on  the  field.  Miinzer  was 
taken,  and  after  being  tortured  was  put  to  death.  On  the  scaffold 
he  exhorted  the  priuces  who  were  present  to  be  good,  just  and 
equitable  to  the  poor  and  feeble,  often  to  read  the  Bible,  aud 
especially  the  Book  of  Kings.  "  Do  not  think,''  he  said,  "  this  will 
last  for  over.  One  day,  unless  you  arc  enlightened,  I  shall  be 
avenged.     A  man  like  me  does  not  die." 

But  they  took  no  heed  of  the  prophet  The  peasants  were 
slaughtered  by  hecatombs.  The  Seneschal  Gcorg  travelled  over 
the  country  acx^ompanied  by  twelve  aiecutioners.  From  Ulm, 
where  the  citizens  had  foreseen  the  demand  and  had  apprenticed 
persona  to  the  executioner's  art,  the  leader  of  its  mercenaries  ran 
through  Suabia  and  I'Vanconia,  putting  all  to  death  who  fell  into  his 
power.  All  who  uttered  the  word  "  Gospel'-  were  hanged ;  this  man, 
Bcrthold  Archelin  by  name,  boasted  that  ho  had  hung  twenty 
peasants  a  day.  No  doubt  the  'prentice  hands  made  the  most  of  the 
practice.  The  Mai^ave  of  Baireuth  and  Anspach  travelled  from 
Tillage  to  village  with  moving  gibbets.  In  order  not  to  lose  time, 
he  generally  seized  the  first  hundred  peasants  and  decapitated  or 
blinded  about  twenty,  cutting  off  the  wrists  of  the  others.  But 
nothing,  perhaps,  gives  a  more  terrible  idea  of  the  horrible  brutality 
of  the  soldiery  the  German  nobles  employed  to  maintain  their  power 
than  the  fate  of  ?hf  iiuzcr's  wife,  a  poor  young  woman  of  humble  birtli. 
On  the  eve  of  becoming  a  mother,  she  was  dragged  into  the  camp  of 
the  Princes,  to  whom  she  had  been  surrendered  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Hulhousc.  Exposed  to  every  outrage,  she  asked  for  a  weapon  to 
kill  herself.  She  was  violated  in  the  presence  of  the  army  and  died 
on  the  spot. 

The  slaughter  of  the  sheep  did  not  end  with  the  first  few  months 
of  vengeance.  Four  years  after  the  battle  of  Fraukcnhauseu, 
Charles  V.  issned  a  decree,  ordaining  that  every  Anabaptist^  no 
matter  of  what  sex  or  age^  must  be  put  to  death  cither  by  the  sword 
or  by  fire,  or  by  any  other  means,  and  without  any  previous  judicial 
inquiry.  Af^er  this«  Anabaptist  martyrdoms  are  continually  occur- 
ring. In  more  than  one  case  the  victims  were  undoubtedly 
Christians  of  the  highest  order.  George  Wagner,  vho  suffered  at 
Munich,  was  a  man  of  such  irreproachable  conduct  that  even  "  the 
prince  was  dolorously  afi*ceted  at  having  to  send  him  to  the  stake." 
His  wife,    holding  her  children  in  her  arms,  threw  herself  on  her 
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kncesj  and  begged  him  vith  sobs  to  let  them  save  his  life.  Bot 
**  turning  his  eyes  toward  HeavcD,  said, '  My  Father,  tnftuy  thii 
licre  below  are  dear  to  me,  T  love  my  wife,  1  love  my  cliildrca,  my 
friends,  my  life ;  but  Thon  art  still  more  dear  than  wife,  childrea, 
friends,  or  life.  Nothiug  shall  separate  me  from  Thy  lore.  I  am 
Thine,  body  and  sonl.  I  am  ready  to  die  for  Thee  and  the  truth*: 
Thou  alone  art  the  life/  Another  was  Baltliasar  Hubmcicr.  who 
was  bnmed  at  Vienna,  iu  1528;  his  wife,  who  encouraged  Imn  tit  the 
stake,  being  drowned  three  days  afterwards  in  the  Danube.  Hiibmcicr, 
a  pupil  of  Dr.  Eck,  and  one  time  profcswor  of  Catholic  theology  ml 
Ingolstadt,  is  believed  to  have  been  the  first  who  taught  theprincipk 
of  univental  religious  liberty.  In  this  he  was  centuric«  before  his 
age,  and  of  coureo  far  in  advance  of  at!  "the  Reformers,"  who,  to 
quote  the  words  of  Dr.  Schaff,  in  his  "  History  of  the  Creeds,"  "  felt 
the  extermination  of  the  Anabaptists  necessary  for  the  aali'atiou  of 
the  churchly  Reformation  and  of  social  order."  Luther,  wbo 
showed  more  heart  than  Melanchthon,  writes  to  his  brothcr-ia-law  :— 
'*  It  is  a  lamentable  thing  that  they  should  finish  ap  io  this  way 
with  these  poor  people.  But  what  is  to  be  done?  God  iutendi 
that  it  may  spread  a  terror  in  the  people.  Olhorwisc,  Sataa  would 
do  worse  than  the  prinaea  do  now." 


God  intenih  that  it  may  ijrread  a  terror  in  (he  people.  Hero  is  the 
seeret  of  the  long  and  doleful  history  of  Christendom,  ending  after 
nineteen  ecnturics  iu  its  people  being  almost  entirely  alienated  frooi 
that  which  the  Churches  teach  as  the  Gospel. 

Poor  people,  it  is  sometimes  said  with  surprise,  believe  they  will 
go  to  heaven  simply  because  they  have  suffered  so  much  ou  earth. 
\Vhat  is  this  but  faith  in  the  Justice  of  God  ? 

This  obstinate  belief  in  a  final  reign  of  Justiee^  the  last  cdqsoIs- 
tion  of  the  poor  and  the  oppressed,  was  the  secret  of  the  great 
uprising  we  have  been  considering,  and  this  was  why  they  hailed 
with  such  joy  the  first  proclamation  of  the  Gospel  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven. 

When  the  outcasts  of  .Terusalem  found  that  the  chief  object  that 
Jesus  Christ  had  was  to  proclaim  a  reign  of  Justice  and  to  establish 
it  on  earth  ;  when  they  saw  that  with  Him  the  advantage  of  indi- 
viduals was  only  regarded  as  it  helped  to  establish  or  illustrate  the 
kingdom  of  Heaven;  when  they  found  that  in  pursuit  of  this  object 
he  was  not  afraid  to  rebuke  offenders — however  pious,  respectable,  or 
highly  placed — faith  in  God  and  man  once  more  rose  in  their  hcarOij 
and  in  their  unwonted  joy  they  mode  the  streets  of  Jerusalem 
resound  with  the  cry :  ''  Blessed  is  the  King  that  cometh  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord  ;  Hosanna  in  the  highest !" 

Such  a  view  of  the  Gospel  will  not,  I  am  conseions,  appeal  to  m 
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society  like  ours,  based  on  the  idea  that  every  iudividual  neccssanly 
seeks  his  owa  advantage.  Wbat  cousolcs  the  oppressed  masHea  i&  not 
the  promise  of  personal  profit,  even  when  it  takes  the  form  of  eternal 
felidty,  bat  the  certaioty  that  Justice  will  be  vindicated. 

And  because  this  ( lospel  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  is  not  preached 
in  England,  Christians  have  not  recognised  that  the  primary  object 
of  their  calling  is  that  they  should  at  all  cost  devote  themselves  tu 
bringing  about  the  reign  of  Jnstice  on  earth. 

To  do  so  voold  doubtless  involve  the  same  results  it  has  always 
done.  For  injustice  is  to  so  great  a  degree  the  basis  of  our  society, 
and  the  progress  of  injustice  is  so  rapid,  that  to  make  any  real  stand 
against  it  will  certainly  lead  to  the  charge  of  stirring  up  the  peoplci 
and  possibly  to  a  fate  similar  to  His  against  whom  this  accusation 
was  first  brought. 

In  the  fourtee-ith  ceutury  there  was  no  book  more  popular  than 
"Tbe  Vision  of  Piers  Plowman."  The  Individual  Christian,  the 
Poor  hard-working  Man,  Human  Nature,  the  Church,  arc  ail  repre- 
sented in  the  character  of  Piers  Plowman,  and  ^by  a  profoundly 
Christian  thought,  Jesus  Christ  in  His  suffering  and  humiliation  is  so 
identified  with  Piers  Plowman  that  the  poet  cannot  distinguish  who 
it  is  he  beholds.    In  the  nineteenth  i>assus  he  falls  into  a  dream  during 

Mass; 

•'  '  And  •odcynty  inc  cictte  ^ 

That  Piora  tlia  flovnuui 
Wu  peyuted  al  blotly,  _,^ 

And  Dora  in  with  a  croa 
Befbrtt  the  comuna  people, 
AbA  right  lik  iu  all  thjtiges 
To  oaro  lord  JhoBiu. 

"  '  And  thaana  wiled  I  Conscience. 
To  k«[m*  tofl  tlw  Both« ; 
!•  thit  .Thoaoti  the  juttorc  quod  I, 
That  Jewi  did  to  doLhe  * 

Or  i«  it  Pien  the  Plawin*ii  f 

Who  peynted  llyra  su  rede  ! 

*'  *  Qiiod  Confloirnce  and  kneeled  tbo. 
Thia  ftnt  Pien  annca 
Uite  culuiint  and  his  cot«  knoure 
Ao  he  that  cumath  lo  blody 
la  Ciiritit  with  hia  crOM, 
Con*iuerour  of  Chn»tene.'** 

This  is  thefaith  that  has  ever  Iain  dormant  in  the  heart  of  the  people, 
the  faith  that  found  voice  and  action  in  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and 
sixteenth  centuries,  and  again  iu  our  own  times.  If  that  faith  is  mute 
to-day,  it  is  because  there  is  no  heart  in  the  suffering  poor.  The  rich 
have  taken  from  them  their  one  little  ewe  lamb — the  Gospel  of 
tbe  kingdom  of  Heaven,  and  have  ofTered  them  in  its  place  a  change* 
ling  they  do  not  care  to  accept. 
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WHAT  is  this  poirer  maleficent, 
Wherefrom  the  Knights  of  St.  Stephen's  are  bei 
To  deliver  the  souls  of  the  innocent  ? 

( !  They  had  done  with  the  Highlander  s  feather  bonnetp 

_  t  Having  spoken  weightily  upon  it ; 

^  A  fever,  due  to  our  luckless  trade 

;  With  Madagascar,  had  been  allayed  ; 

'  ■[  But  not  at  the  call  of  the  purse  or  the  feather 

-  *  The  Knights,  all  one-minde^,  were  banded  together. 

Oblivious  of  party ;  not  even  the  Bill 

For  giving  their  own,  with  a  flourish,  to  wives, 
fjad  sufficed  with  such  generous  ardour  to  fill 
Their  speeches,  or  knit  them  in  word  and  in  will. 

As  this  question  which  clearly  cut  into  their  lives 

This  is  no  frivolous  matter, — a  topic 

Which  touches  them  nearer  than  the  Tropic, — 

Nearer  than  houses,  dearer  than  lands ; 

Here  are  their  little  ones  thrown  on  their  hands. 
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That  would  suddenly  open  its  reptile  jaws. 
That  would  stealthily  seize  in  its  cat-like  claws ; 
Some  larking  devil,  some  hooded  snake. 
That  watches  the  time  and  the  season  to  slake 
Its  wrath  on  the  man  and  his  motherless  brood, 
Uaving  no  part  in  either. 

I  stood, 
I  waitedi  I  watched,  as  they  took  up  the  word, 
And  J  deemed  it  some  tale  of  romance  that  I  heard, 

Some  olden  story 

Of  dragon  hoary, 
Of  fabulous  dragon,  that  oTer-bold 
Had  come  from  despoiliug  the  lambs  in  the  fold 

To  threaten  the  lambs  with  the  tender  blue  eyes. 
The  tender  blue  eyes  and  the  fleeces  of  gold  ; 

But  I  saw  that  the  speakers  believed  in  their  cries. 
Believed  in  some  enemy  lyiog  in  wait 
For  the  children  of  men,  and  were  keen  to  abate 
Of  this  power  perverse  the  inordinate  claim, — 
To  hush  and  to  crush  and  expose  it  to  shame. 
Or  to  boQC  it  and  render  invertebrate. 


What  is  this  terror,  this  name  of  fear 

That  they  shun  to  pronounce,  that  I  tremble  to  hear  ? 

The  name  of  this  rampyre  that  fastens  and  thrives 

On  the  tender  young  Jives 

Of  the  children, — this  foe,  whose  mere  shadow  appals, — 

The  name  of  this  Spoiler  for  justice  that  calls^ 

And  that  justice,  as  such  has  no  choice  but  to  smother. 
To  stamp  out  the  life  of,  or  build  up  in  walls, — 

God  comfort  the  children — this  fiend  is  their  mother 


Yea,  Uiey  give  up  its  name,  but  they  publish  no  deed 
Of  the  malice  suiKrnal  wherefor  it  must  bleed. 
What  arc  the  sins  that  have  coat  so  dear  ? 
You  have  shown  much  panic,  but  little  proof. 
There  are  voices  that  speak  ou  the  woman's  behoof. 
Knights  of  St.  Stephen's,  is  it  clear 
That  your  foe  is  more  than  a  shadowy  fear? 


If  so  dim  and  dateless  the  woman's  crime, 
Let  UB  find  her  track  on  the  path  of  time. 


The  woman  who  bore  it,  and  no  other. 

Is  more  thuu  all  niceties  of  creed, 

This  fair  pretender  has  been  a  squav. 

Known  little  of  mercy,  and  less  of  law, 

Has  served  iu  the  ruder  timcH  on  a  beast 

Of  burthen,  and  now.  in  the  blind  old  East 
Is  kept  in  a  cage,  and  accouutct!  of  yet 
Ko  more  than  a  bird,  or  a  marmozet; 

She  has  come  on  her  way  through  much  dishououTj 
Hera  the  pity,  not  hers  the  blame, 
Hers  the  sorrow,  but  whose  the  shame 

If  she  bears  some  marks  of  the  slave  upon  her  ? 

As  pilgrim  of  progress,  the  woman  is  late ; 
But  her  tardy  arrival  is  due  to  the  weight 
,She  has  borne,  which  though  lightened^  the  cost  of 
The  part  most  endearing,  mast  double  for  ever. 

TV^'hat  share  is  this  claimant's  in  those  whom  the  stat 
Would  guard  from  a  love  it  holds  direr  than  hate  ? 
Is  she  here  but  to  fashion  and  bring  to  the  birth 
The  seed  of  man's  sowing — to  bear,  like  the  earth. 
That  needs  not  the  pity  we  give  to  the  brute. 
Being  dead  and  insensate — her  perilous  fruit  ? 

Not  so,  for  she  suffers ;   dear  God,  she  can  feel ! 
And  the  bone  of  her  bone  you  may  take,  and  apj 
As  of  right  to  the  law,  is  her  own  in  a  sense 
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A  sacrifice  of  perenoial  birth, 

A  bondage  biudiog  her  soul  to  earth, 

Keeping  it  down  with  a  chaia  of  flowers  \ 
A  swift  life-current  that  sets  to  her  breast, 
And  leaves  her  happy  aud  disposscst, 

With  fadlug  beauty  and  'minishcd  powers  j 
A  tender  torment,  a  priceless  paiu, 

A  very  passion  of  fond  uurcat: 
Sncli  is  the  loss  and  such  the  gain. 

Of  the  woman  whom  love  has  crowned  and  blest. 

This  her  portion ;  and  what  is  assigned 
To  the  abler  body,  the  master-mind  ? 

#  •  »  «  ♦ 

What  unto  hers  his  share  in  the  plan 

Wliich  Nature,  the  mother 

(Like  many  another) 

AVho  favours  her  sons,  has  required  of  the  man  ! 

We  ask,  what  evil  beneath  the  snn 

Has  your  life's  co-partner,  the  woman  done, 

That  yon  seize  possession 

By  brute  aggression, 

Or  yield  but  a  figment  of  her  own 

As  who  should  fling  to  a  dog  a  bone  ? 

Why  for  her  must  there  be  no  right. 

But  the  man's  gloved  hand  in  its  feudal  might  ? 

Why  on  this  shore  where  breath  so  free 

Is  drawn  'neath  the  cincture  of  the  sea, 

Must  the  mother's  tender  heart  and  hands 

Alone  be  riven  by  cruel  bands  ? 

Why  with  a  human  right  at  stake, 

Must  an  old-world  code  still  claim  to  break 

The  word  of  life,  with  its  holy  ti-ust 

In  woman,  and  by  an  act  xmjust 

Wrest  from  the  victim  thus  reviled. 

Her  more  than,  equal  share  in  the  cliild  ? 

Why  in  this  land  of  even  measure 

Must  only  the  mother  hold  her  treasure — 

Hera  by  a  right  that  goes  beyond 

All  other  right,  a  nature-bond— 
Compared  with  which  the  titled  wealth 
Of  men  is  commonly  mere  stealtli — 

Hold  it  but  at  a  tyrant's  pleasure. 

Still  subject  to  unrighteous  scizorc  ? 
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Ye  fervent  advocates  of  light, 
Betained  to  vindicate  the  rightj 
Why  take  the  lav  youiselvea,  and  place 
Your  needier  partners  under  gtace  ? 
"With  nothing  proven  but  your  fears, 
No  witnesses  but  woman's  tears. 

How  have  you  seized  upon  and  hurled 
This  woman's  charter  in  the  dost. 
How  dared  from  out  the  pale  to  thrust. 

And  so  to  outlaw  half  the  world ! 

Knights  of  St.  Stephen's,  are  you  met 

Your  bond  upon  the  sea  to  set  ? 

l^iink  you  with  overmastering  pride 

To  turn  the  ever-rising  tide 

Of  justice  and  of  liberty  ? 

You  will  not  turn  it,  valiant  Knights, 

'Whose  fathers  wrung  their  chartered  rights 
From  wrongful  hands  on  Bunnymead  ; 

Our  rights  to  us  are  ten-fold  dear. 

And  love  for  them  will  cast  out  fear ; 
Not  profitless  our  hearts  will  bleed 
For  ever,  love  shall  make  us  &ee ! 
Your  faith  is  ours,  and  yours  our  Creed, 
Your  mothers,  sisters,  mates  are  we ! 

Think  of  it  well,  ye  men  of  might. 
Who  sit  and  watch  by  day  and  night 
The  signs  of  coming  change,  and  see 
In  that  which  is  what  is  to  be. 
You  note  the  part,  and  not  the  whole. 
You  scorn  our  impact  overmuch. 
And  do  not  feel  the  finer  touch 
That  helps  the  future  to  control. 

Nor  are  you  wise  to  circumvent 

The  friends  of  custom  and  of  rule. 

While  coldly  leaving  to  their  bent 

The  lawless,  the  incontinent, 

The  soft  and  too-confiding  fool. 

Behold  the  wife  constrained  to  part 
Her  life  in  twain,  in  legal  bands 

Idly  eating  her  busy  heart. 

Vainly  wringing  her  empty  hands. 
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Wearing  out  iu  prayer  the  kuees 

That  stiould  have  been  her  children's  lap. 
Spoiled  of  all  hut  her  silken  eaae-^ 

A  moaning  creature  in  a  trap, 
Wishing  that  hers  had  boca  the  state 
Of  the  mother  who  never  knew  married  mate ; 
So  free  to  cherish,  and  eke,  provide 
For  the  infant  by  whom  her  hands  are  tied ; 
Free  if  the  milk  should  fail  in  her  breast. 
And  she  and  tlic  child  be  too  hard  prest. 
To  hnrry  it  into  the  grave  to  rest. 

O  ye  who  loose,  O  ye  who  bind, 
Your  tender  mercies  arc  not  kind ! 


VMio  breaks  must  pay  ;  the  law  is  just, 
And  she  who  breaks  the  double  trust 
Of  man  and  nature,  needs  mnht  feel 
The  double  pang  which  both  can  deal ; 
The  Christ  could  write  her  sin  in  dust 

And  make  her  judges  shave  her  shame. 
But  not  the  Christ  himself  could  heal 
The  wounds  with  which  the  woman  slays 
The  faith  of  men  that  she  betrays ; 

Annulled  for  her  the  common  claim ; 
Unless  that  pity  make  appeal, 
Her  heart  must  break  upon  the  wheeL 

But,  think  you,  that  the  love,  whose  root 
In  woman's  heart  has  borne  for  fruit 
All  that  we  strive  for,  know,  or  feel 
Of  good,  will  bear  the  bruising  heel 
For  CTCr,  or  that,  deep  and  pure. 
Knowing  itself,  it  will  endure 
To  hold  no  part  in  love  secure 
But  just  the  portion  of  the  brute  ? 

There  stands  a  cloud,  a  little  cloud, 

Upon  the  brink  of  comiug  time. 
Its  morning  presence  scarce  avowed. 

But  gathering  to  the  noon-day  prime ; 
No  bigger  than  a  mau'a  closed  baud, 

It  darkens  still,  and  still  it  grows. 
And  it  will  open  on  our  land 

As  time  its  fulness  shall  disclose, — 


I 


Will  haply  seek  some  safer  place, 
What,  while  the  altars,  bright  of  old 
With  purest  flame,  will  languish  cold; 
The  waves  of  passion  turn  and  roll, 
A  silent  current  to  the  pole ; 
The  baffled  mother-instinct  use 
Its  means  to  wider  ends,  diffuse 
Its  benedictions  in  a  sphere 
Where  larger  love,  and  not  so  near. 
Will  cost  the  human  heart  less  dear. 

This  woman's  love  released,  unbound. 

Turned  thankless  out  from  home  and  hearth^ 
May  reach  of  earth  the  ft^heat  round, 

May  lighten  many  an  unknown  path ; 
But  not  unfelt  will  be  the  cost 
Of  that  hard-dealing  which  has  lost 
From  homely  use,  but  for  a  day 
The  best  of  love,  and  sent  away. 
To  sublimate  itself  in  space. 
The  power  which  should  sublime  the  race. 


i  i  Knights  of  St.  Stephen's,  mark  the  doud, 
'  S  The  little  cloud  that  shows  on  high,'— 

J  No  thunder  pealing,  long  and  loud, 
No  flash  electric  cleaves  the  sky ; 

I  But  still  the  cloud  which  means  the  storm, 

:  The  little  cloud  that  takes  the  form 

I  Of  man's  closed  hand  grows  dark  and  dense. 
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Yoa  do  not  veil  to  make  tbe  gate 

Of  entrance  to  yonr  halls  so  strait, 

That  access  to  the  heaven  vithin 

The  highest  hearts  no 'more  may  win  ; 

You  do  not  well  to  rest  your  hope 

On  natures  of  a  narrower  scope. 

And  leave  the  souls  which,  like  your  own. 

Aspire,  to  find  their  way  alone, — 

To  go  down  childless  to  their  graves 

The  while  you  get  your  sons  of  slaves. 

EhiLY    PPEIPfSR. 


AN  IDEAL  UNIVERSITY* 


TU£  diacnssions  of  recent  years  have  made  us  all  familiar  witli  (be 
process  by  which  institutiona  are  developed  from  small  begiQ* 
oingB  and  simple  forms  into  highly  finished  and  complex  organi&insr 
rich  in  the  possession  of  a  variety  of  means  by  vhicb  to  attain  tbdr 
end  or  subscn-e  its  attainment.  But  it  is  no  less  trae^  if  leaa  £n^ 
quently  obser^'ed,  that  in  the  course  of  their  development  institutioos 
sometimes  seem  to  lose  sight  of  their  original  aim,  or  are  at  least 
led  aside  from  the  pursuit  of  it.  For  the  sake  of  finding  pover^ 
means  to  their  end,  or  of  securing  other  objects  at  the  same  time, 
men  construct  a  numlier  of  instruments  and  undertake  a  number  of 
enterprises  which  are  indeed  connected  with  the  main  end,  but  which 
often  grow  to  such  dimensions  as  to  make  them  forget  or  miaconccii 
the  end  itself.  The  means  obscure  the  end,  the  organization 
80  vast  and  complex  a  thing  that  it  stands  by  its  own  strength, 
exists  for  its  own  sake.  There  is  iu  fact  a  perverting  aud  corrupting 
influence  at  work  in  all  the  growths  of  time  which  is  no  less  oatuiml 
than  is  the  process  by  which  each  organism  develops  what  it  needs 
for  its  life,  and  lives  by  such  development.  Thus  twice  in  its  history 
has  the  Christian  Church  become  so  much  cntaiigled  with 
institutions  and  notions  which  had  little  or  nothing  tu  do  with  its 
original  purpose,  that  violent  efforts  and  struggles  were  needed  to 
set  it  free,  first  from  the  association  of  its  ministers  with  places  of 
temporal  power  and  wealth  ;  secondly,  from  a  vast  growth  of  nsagoi 
aud  fancies  which  were  placing  encumbrances  and  hindrances  lo  ita 
efficiency  and  its  essential  eharactcr.  It  became  necessary  to  lopolT 
much  that  had  been  naturally  evolved,  because  in  the  prooets  of  cro- 
lution  influences  had  come  iu  which  turned  the  growth   into  fiilse 
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directions.  To  give  the  original  purpose  free  scope  for  workiog  itself 
rightly  out,  a  fresh  start  had  to  be  made.  Another  lUustratiuu  may 
be  found  in  our  jurisprudence.  Most,  I  will  not  say  ail,  of  the  law 
reforms  of  recent  years  have  been  efforts  to  prune  nway  redun- 
dancies and  excrescences  which  were  all  the  results  of  the  evolu- 
tionary process,  but  had  become  mainly  noxious.  Simplicity  had  to 
be  secured  by  recurring  to  first  principles,  by  asking  what  the  main 
objoot  was,  by  rejecting  whatever  led  towards  it  by  too  circuitous  a 
path. 

Universities  hare  experienced  the  same  tendencies.  In  them 
also  complexity  and  a  rich  variety  of  iustruments  and  appliances, 
growing:  naturally  out  of  the  search  for  useful  means,  have  thrown 
into  the  background  the  original  purpose  of  the  institution.  The 
means  have  obscured  the  end.  Vou  may  train  a  climbing  plant  against 
the  wall  of  a  house  to  adorn  it  and  shelter  the  masonry  from  beat- 
ing ruin,  but  if  it  be  suffered  to  grow  unchecked,  its  shoots  will  rise 
and  spread  till  they  darken  the  windows  and  loosen  the  stones,  and 
make  the  chambers  unwholesome  with  infilteriug  moisttirc.  So  the 
expedients  and  devices  whereby  men  have  sought  to  enrich  and 
adorn  and  strengthen  Universities,  and  Gt  them  for  their  work,  have 
often  been  the  parents  of  evil,  sometimes  because  they  have  trans- 
gressed economic  laws,  sometimes  because  they  have  attracted  so  much 
activity  and  zeal  as  to  deaden  the  interest  that  ought  to  have  been 
given  to  the  main  functions  and  duties  of  the  UulTcrsity  itself.  That  is 
why  it  may  be  worth  while  from  time  to  time  to  consider  even  at  this 
late  day,  when  Universities  have  lasted  so  long  and  done  so  much, 
what  is  their  true  nature  and  mission  ;  what  ore  their  essential 
attributes  and  their  simplest  form.  The  inquiry  is  practical,  not  only 
because  we  are  often  reforming  our  existing  Universities,  bnt  because 
we  are  founding  new  ones.  Three  years  ago  one  for  which  a  great 
future  may  be  predicted  came  into  being  at  Manchester,  nor  is  it 
nulikely  that  we  shall  see  other  great  towns  following  this  example. 

Setting  aside  all  questions  of  etymology  or  ancient  usage,  we  may 
for  practical  purposes  define  a  University  as  a  body  of  men  engaged 
in  teaching  the  highest  knowledge.  It  is  not  necessary  that  they 
should  be  teacLiog  every  branch  of  knowledge,  though  some  have 
tried  to  fix  this  meaning  on  the  word;  for  there  have  been  some 
institutions  which  every  one  takes  to  be  Universities  from  whose 
action  certain  branches  of  the  highest  knowledge  arc  omitted.  But 
we  6ball  agree  that  a  University  ought  to  teach  a  variety  of 
branches,  and  among  these  the  highest,  else  how  are  we  to  dis- 
tinguish  it  from  a  school  or  a  place  of  purely  technical  iustnic- 
tion  ?  Let  us  see  then  what  is  essential  tu  an  institution  founded 
to  give  such  teaching. 

Here,  however,  we  are  met  by  im  objection  on  the  threshold. 
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Are  Universities  needed  at  all  iu  an  age  when  books  ar«  abuod 
cheap,  and  vheu  from  books  every  kind  of  knowledge  is  obtainable !' 
They  grew  up  in  days  irheu  printing  was  unknown.  Alight  not  tboie 
who  tench  in  them  jost  as  well  print  what  they  have  to  say,  linra 
thereby  the  expense  of  bringing  learners  together  to  liBtcn  would  be 
avoided,  and  time  he  also  saved,  not  to  add  that  maiijr  men  eas 
express  themselves  better  on  paper  ? 

Though  none  of  you  will  think    such   an  objection   aeriou*,  it 
affects    so    many    people,    half    unconsciously,  as    to     dcscrre  «it 
answer.     The   answer  is   twofold.      Universities  where  Ic&mcra   an 
gathered    to    listen  to    oral    teaching   are  useful,  almost    as  amrol 
as  in  the  days  before  printing,  because  the  learners  listen  in  commofi 
and  associate  together,  not  only  in   the   lecture-room  but  out  of  iL 
The   sympathy  of     numbers,    that    mysterious    sympathy      which 
heightens  every  emotion,  aud  makes  ordinary  men  capable  of  bcraians 
or  of  crimes,  stimulates  their  interest  in  their  studies.      They  discus 
with  one  another  what  they  read  and  hear ;  they  search    for  tnitli 
in  company^  aud  the  love  of  truth  aud   of  their  atudica  cntwinai 
itself  with   Iricndships  made  to  last  for  life.       The  aecood 
is  the  inrtuence  of  the  teacher's  personality,  if  he  have  a  real  gift ' 
teachiug,  upon    las   hearers.      This  same  sympathy   of  one  homaa 
Iwing    with  another,  which   is  so  potent  in  many   forma,    o 
through   look    and    voice  and   manner,    and    gives  life  to   facta 
reasonings  which  set  forth  in  the  pages  of  a  book  would  aeem  hanl  and 
cold.     And  the  teacher  himself,  if  of  a  sympathetic  turn,  ia  ias|)ind 
by  his  pupils.      Yuu  know  the  story  of  the  ancient  philosopher  vho 
called    his  disciples  his  wings,  on  whom   he  soared  into  the  upper 
air.     In  oral  teachiug,  ideaii  present  themselves  in  a  more  emotional 
atmosphere,   and  often  shape  themselves  in  more  vivid  language  titaa 
when  a  man  writes  alone.     The  imagination  is  stimtilated  Mid  illias- 
trations  rise  to  the  lips.  He  who  ia  brought  face  to  face  with  a  bearer 
feels  more  keenly  the  primary  duty  of  making  his  own  meanii^ 
perfectly  clear,  and  of  so  developing  his  theme  in  the  natoral  aucees* 
aion  of  ideas  as  to  carry  the  listcniug  mind  along  with  him,  step  by 
step.      Hence  it  is  that  so  many  of   the   best  ^books,  and  ospcotallf 
of  those  books  which  make  abstract  or  technical  subjects  oom|n»- 
hcnsible  to  the  lay  public,  have  grown  out  of  oral  lectures.      TUfe 
old  fact  iu  humau  nature — mind  telling  on  mind  as  eye  meets  e^-e — 
is  true  now  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Plato  or  of  Abelard.      Famoos 
teachers  producing  effects  by  their  teaching  have  been  less  frequent 
of  late  years  in   Kogland,  because  our  Universities  did  not  teach  ia 
the  IsHt  century,  and  have  bestowed  in  this  century  more  pwDt  oa 
examining  than  on  teachiug.     Yet  among  us  they  are  not  unkoowa, 
though  it  is  more  often  through  conversation  thau  through  public  lec- 
turing that  the  teacher  influences  the  pupil ;  while  ia  other  oonutries. 
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especially  in  Germany,  there  have  been  brilliant  instances,  none  more 
remarkable  than  that  of  Hegel.  Our  eonclusion  must  therefore  be 
that,  although  he  who  is  debarred  from  access  to  a  University  is  far 
better  off  now  than  he  would  have  been  five  centuries  ago,  because  he 
ha«i  priuted  books,  cheap  aud  plentiful^  to  teach  him,  he  is  still  at  so 
great  a  .disadvautage  compared  with  those  to  whom  that  access  is 
open  that  the  importance  of  public  oral  teaching  can  Bcarccly  be  held 
to  havc.dimiuished. 

I  return  to  our  deBuitiou  of  al  University.  It  is  a  body  of 
persons, tcaclting  the  highest  knowledge,  that  knowledge  which  is  of 
-most  wi)rth  to  men,  either  becansc  it  deals  with  their  highest 
interests^  appeals  to  their  noblest  feelings,  evokes  their  Boest  powers, 
or  because  it  is  at  the  root  of  their  practical  achievements,  forms  the 
ba»ia  of  ihcir  control  of  Nature.,  supplies  the  explanations  of  the 
phenomena  of  their  own  life,  guides  them  in  the  path  of  moral  and 
social  advancement.  We  shall  not  qnarrel  over  what  is  to  be 
indodcd  iu  the  term ;  in  fact,  wo  shall  agree  that  the  more  it 
includes  the  better,  that  every  branch  of  knowledge  which  can  he 
treated  in  a  scientifie  manner,  reduced  to  order  and  expounded  as  a 
body  of  correlated  principles,  is  proiwr  for  a  University;  although  it 
is  not  necessary  that  each  and  every  University  shouhl  undertake  it. 
As  investigation  and  study  carry  us  further  onward,  and  subjects, 
which  were  formerly  only  practical  arts,  are  brought  within  the 
domain  of  science,  so  does  the  sphere  of  a  University  constantly 
widen.  Therefore  ve  may  say  that  our  ideal  University  must  in 
these  days  provide  instrnction  not  only  in  the  subjects  consecrated  by 
old  tradition,  such  as  theology,  metaphysics,  logic,  grammar ;  but  iu 
history,  arcliaiology,  philology,  and  all  such  groups  of  languages  as 
are  sufficiently  known ;  in  the  social  sriences,  surh  as  politic*, 
comparative  and  coustructive  jurisprudence,  the  laws  of  various 
countries,  ecnuoroics  in  all  its  brauchea ;  in  mathematics,  in  the 
sciences  of  observation  and  experiment,  even  in  the  applied  sciences, 
such  as  mining  and  metallurgy,  agricultural  chemistry,  practical 
mechanics.  This  width,  this  universality,  this  catholic  acceptance  of 
all  knowledge  as  worthy  to  be  dealt  with  scientifically,  will  be  the 
first  note  of  our  true  and  perfect  University. 

The  second  will  be  its  freedom.  By  this  I  mean  that  it  wilt  not 
only  be  accessible  to  all  comers,  free  from  any  distinction  of  birth- 
place, class  or  creed ;  bnt  that  it  will  allow  any  one  who  comes  to 
study  any  subject  he  pleases,  whether  or  no  he  studies  any  other 
subject  or  enters  for  a  regular  course.  Experience  proves  that  as 
soon  as, one  begins  to  prescribe  fixed  courses,  one  repels  many  who 
ought  to  be  attracted.  They  may  not  care  for  the  other  topics 
included  in  the  course,  or  may  not  have  the  capacity  for  mastering 
them.    .They  may  want  the  time,  or  the  money,  needed  for  following 
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right  throngh  a  course  of  three  or  four,  or  even  fire  years,  vuch  u 
our  Univeraitiei  have  hitherto  prescril)ed.  Yet  they  mny  be  jii*t  tie 
mcu  who  \iy  zeal,  iudastry,  or  ability  are  fitted  to  profit  by  and  ftdorn 
a  place  of  learning,  and  to  turn  what  they  there  receive  to  the  aerriee 
of  the  commoavealth. 

"  Do  you  then,"  some  one  may  say,  "  reject  the  traditional  and  stiD 
established  view  that  a  University  ought  to  preacribe  regul&r  coimai 
of  iustructioD  to  Its  studeuts  ?  Do  you  deny  that  a  corporation  of 
learned  men,  with  all  tbe  experience  of  the  past  behiDil  them,  mod  all 
their  special  knowledge  within  them,  arc  better  fitted  to  tell  a  yooog 
man  what  subjects  he  ought  to  study,  aud  in  what  order  he  ought  to 
take  them,  than  he  is  to  discover  this  for  himself?" 

By  no  mcaus.  Let  the  University  prescribe  her  course  or  coones, 
specifying  what  each  shall  contain,  and  what  degrees  or  prises 
reward  proficiency  in  each.  Let  her  indnce  as  many  stiidca' 
possible  to  follow  these  courses  and  thereby  obtaiu  a  complete  ati4 
thorough  training.  The  degrees  and  prizes  will  help  to  secure  that 
But  let  her  not  therefore  reject  the  rest  who  have  not  the  lime  or 
means,  the  needs  or  opportunities,  to  follow  these  regular  conraca,  bat 
who  nevertheless  come  thirsting  for  knowledge,  and  anxicuB  to  qui£ 
it  at  the  purest  source.  Place  guards  if  you  like  at  the  doon  of 
your  examination  halls,  hut  let  your  lecture-rooms  stand  alwan 
open,  like  the  churches  of  Catholic  Europe,  so  that  thereby  even  tis 
passing  wayfarer  may  hear  the  voice  and  be  drawn  in. 

Our  third  note  is  that  the  University  mnst  teach.  You  may 
think  it  superfluous  to  say  this.  Is  it  so  wheu  we  have  two  bodiai 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  out  of  the  eleven  which  the  law  ealh 
Universities,  and  yet  which  do  not  teach  and  have  nothing  to  do  with 
teaching  ?  They  arc  the  outcome  of  our  miserable  religious  fends, 
aud  one  of  them,  the  new  Royal  University  in  Ireland,  has  riiefi  on 
the  ruins  of  a  true  University,  which  consisted  of  a  group  of  tcacUng 
bodies ;  nevertheless,  even  these  two,  they  have  done,  or  may  do,  aooie 
useful  work,  and  I  mention  them  not  for  the  sake  of  disparaging  tliciB, 
but  only  to  point  out  that  they  are  not  Universities  in  the  proper  and 
historical  sense  of  the  word,  lliey  arc  esamiuiug  boafda.  Tbe  true 
University  is  a  teaching  body.  She  is  nothing  lea*  and  notltiag 
more,  because  that  is  enough.  Her  business  is  to  give  tbe  fiieta 
which  make  up  knowledge,  to  give  the  method  which  cotmecta  and 
harmonizes  those  facts  ;  to  give  the  impulse  which  disposeins  to  turn 
our  knowledge  of  these  facts  and  methods  to  good  account.  This  last  i> 
the  highest  duty  which  the  University  has  to  discharge,  aud  whicii 
conditions  specially  tit  her  to  discharge.  The  most  powerful 
is  he  who  can  vivify  knowledge,  who  can  surround  it  with  an  atmo- 
sphere of  imagination  and  emotion,  who  can.  give  a  aoK  of  concretf 
reality  to  abstract  propo«itious.     All  knowledge  is  dcMrod  fts  a 
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conditiou  to  emotion  And  action^  and  thongh  some  subjecta,  such  as 
pure  mathematics,  for  iustance,  may  seem  far  removed  from  the  sphere 
of  iiction,  yet  even  lu  them  the  imagination  is  not  idle.  It  is  the 
potent  agent  in  discovery,  and  the  sense  of  intellectual  beauty, 
which  the  relations  of  number  and  form  disclosed  in  the  higher 
mathematics  awaken,  is  itself  an  emotion,  one  which  it  is  among 
the  rarest  gifts  of  genius  to  use  and  cultivate.  To  give  stimulative 
teaching — teaching  which,  while  It  insists  upon  the  most  exact 
accuracy  in  observing  and  criticizing  and  remembering,  always 
appeals  to  the  discursive  reason  and  the  creative  imagination — this 
is  the  main  function  of  a  University.  If  it  does  this,  it  does  every- 
thing ;  if  it  fails  to  do  this,  it  docs  nothing. 

In  presenting  these  as  the  thrfe  distinguishing  functions  of  a 
complete  and  perfect  University,  that  it  shaU  teach,  that  it  shall 
teach  everything  deserving  scientific  treatment,  that  it  shall  admit 
every  one  freely  to  its  teaching,  1  have  omitted  three  things  at  least 
which  some  of  you  may  have  been  accustomed  to  think  essential — 
Ihe  conferring  of  degrees,  the  prosecution  of  research,  and  the  pos- 
aenion  of  endowments.     Are  we  justified  in  omitting  them? 

A  degree  was  originally  merely  a  license  to  teaclt,  and  was 
bestowed  as  a  sign  that  the  student  had  learnt  enough  to  be  qualified 
to  ioatruct  others.  It  means  nothing  more  than  a  step,  and  the 
lower  degrees  indicated  the  steps  by  which  a  man  mounted  to  the 
doctorate  where  he  was  a  fully  prepared,  trained  and  authorized 
teacher.  In  the  very  first  days  there  were  of  course  no  such  titles, 
L  and  when  they  began  to  be  used,  they  were  not  so  much  titles  as 
descriptions ;  but  in  the  progress  of  time,  the  degree  being  the  natural 
conclusion  and  crown  of  a  course  oF  study,  it  came  to  be  regarded 
as  the  legitimate  fruit  of  University  years,  and  not  only  those  who 
meant  to  teach  but  all  others  sought  to  obtain  it  as  a  title.  Since 
only  Universities  gave  the  degree,  men  got  to  think  that  the  peculiar 
attribute  of  a  University  was  to  give  it,  and  the  popular  notion  of 
a  University  in  moi^t  minds  both  here  and  in  America,  is  that  it  ia 
a  degree- conferring  no  less  than  a  teaching  body. 

When  our  two  great  Knglish  schools  began  to  shake  oiT  the  slug- 
gishness of  last  century,  their  efforts  at  reform  took  the  direction  of 
reviving  their  degree  examinations  and  awarding  honours  in  them. 
Little  was  done  directly  for  the  teaching,  though  it  improved  as  the 
reforming  spirit  strengthened.  This,  together  with  the  fact  that 
many  men,  in  last  century  most  men,  came  away  from  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  untaught,  but  with  degrees,  has  made  us  in 
England  think  o£  the  degree-ginng  power  as  the  chief  characteristic 
of  the  University,  and  suppose  that  he  who  has  got  the  degree,  has 
got,  not  merely  what  he  went  to  seek,  but  all  he  needed  to  seek. 

Now  neither  examining  nor  the  coufcrriogof  degrees  ia  etaeatial  to  a 
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University,  and  as  the  latter,  if  divorcetl  from  the  former, 
delusive  aiid  demoralizing,  so  even  the  former  may 
dangerons  to  both  students  and  teachers.  Examiuatious  modcrateh 
applied  to  test  the  thoroughness  of  a  teacher's  method,  the  aiscuxme; 
and  industry  of  a  learner,  arc  so  useful  as  to  be  almoat  indis- 
pensable. Applied  for  the  purpose  of  awarding  hononra  and  priltt 
they  are  still  useful,  bciug  powerful  stimulants,  but  arc  liable  to  seraom 
abuse.  M'heji  they  grow  to  be  the  controlling  influence  in  a  place  of 
study,  prescribing  to  the  seniors  what  and  how  they  shall  teach,  lo  the 
juniors  what  and  how  they  shall  leam,  they  arc  misehicvoui,  anddo 
more  harm  in  one  way  than  good  in  another.  They  destroy  the  t«M:hef'i 
freedom.  They  pervert  the  learner's  mind.  They  encourage,  1  niH 
not  say  cramming,  because  a  skilful  examiner  detects  and  defeats 
mere  cramming,  but  oTer<tcachingj  a  teachiug  which  attempts  to 
give  more  in  a  given  time  than  the  mind  can  digest  and  aaaimilatt. 
They  force  the  student  to  aim  not  at  knowing  n  subject,  but  at 
knowing  what  to  say  about  it  at  short  notice.  They  weaken  the 
love  of  knowledge  and  substitute  for  it  the  passion  for  socoesa  and 
distinction,  perhaps  for  pecuniary  rewards.  Without  for  a  moment 
therefore  denying  the  Immense  power  of  the  instrument  whcm  wisel; 
employed,  wo  may  conclude  that  examining  is  not  a  Univentity't  chief 
business,  seeing  that  first-rate  teaching  may  go  on,  and  often  has 
gone  on,  without  it.  As  for  degrees,  they  are  nowise  indiapensabltL 
They  stimiUate  some,  they  attract  many  who  might  not  otherwiM 
come;  but  they  also  dispose  many  to  acquiesce  in  an  inferior  grwdt 
of  knowledge,  and  not  seldom  they  become  a  means  whereby  a 
University  and  its  students  deceive  the  world,  putting  upon  bur 
metal  the  stamp  to  which  more  honest  mints  have  given  currrncy. 

The  prosecution  of  research,  that  is  to  say,  the  discovery  of  new 
truths  by  meaus  of  sjrstcmatic  inquiry  into  facts  hitherto  impcrfioctly 
examined,  is  plainly  among  the  functions  and  services  one  maj 
expect  from  a  University.  As  the  teachera  are  by  hypothesis  tan 
of  the  first  eminence  in  their  respective  departments,  they  will  not 
bo  content  to  confine  themselves  to  repenting  other  men's  conrloskres, 
but  will  be  always  investigating  for  the  sake  both  of  testing  those 
conclusions  and  of  reaching  further  conclusions  for  themMlves.  la 
the  sphere  of  the  natural  sciences,  they  will  be  occupied  in  obscrvnig 
phenomena,  collecting  and  classifying  the  records  of  obserrations, 
drawing  inferences  from  these  records,  interrogating  >*atare  by 
rxperimenls.  In  such  subjects  as  history  or  philology,  they  will  hinit 
up  new  data,  apply  an  improved  critical  method  to  the  data  aJrvady 
existing,  search  for  new  principles  which  may  more  adequate^ 
explain  the  facts.  Every  teacher  finds  in  the  courve  of  his  trachiag 
that  there  are  laenna;  in  onr  knowledge  which  he  would  tike. for  tbe  nke 
of  his  students,  to  be  able  to  fill  up.     Me  is  naturallj  ted  to  ooueot* 
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trntc  liis  efforts  on  these,  and  the  very  process  of  teaching  sometimes 
helps  him  to  discovery;  for  in  the  effort  to  explain  things  to  a  class, 
to  put  principles  more  clearly  to  bis  ovn  miud  that  thus  they  may 
better  enter  the  minds  of  the  students,  they  reveal  themselves  to  him 
in  new  relations,  and  paths  are  opened  which  lead  on  to  discovery. 
Independent  study  ih  therefore  the  consort  and  helpmate  of  first-rate 
teaching,  and  thongh  there  are  teachers  whose  merit  lies  mnch  more 
in  exposition  than  in  discovery^  still  if  we  look  back  at  the  array  of 
the  greatest  names  in  science,  or  in  the  humane  studies,  wc  shall  find 
that  a  large  proportion  of  the  most  eminent  teachers  have  been  and 
are  now  diacovercm.  Since  therefore  we  may  expect  research  from 
a  University,  we  need  not  make  special  provisions  for  it,  or  set  apart 
and  endow  a  class  of  men  to  prosecute  it.  The  world  lieing  what  it 
is,  such  a  plan  is  as  likely  to  produce  abuses  as  discoveries.  Where 
there  Is  Ecal  and  energy,  where  the  teaching  is  quickoniug,  because 
it  springs  from  a  love  of  the  subject,  there  wc  may  count  on 
finding  the  pursuit  of  truth  by  inquiry  and  experiment  in  full 
dcYelopmont. 

And  now,  what  of  endowments  ':■  Must  our  University,  to  be  com- 
plete, possess  and  rely  upon  them  as  no  doubt  many  of  the  great  schools 
of  the  world  have  done,  the  University  of  Athens,  in  its  later  days  under 
the  RomanEmpire,aH  wellas  the  Universitiesof  our  own  country?  You 
all  know  what  Turgot  and  Adam  Smith  have  said  about  endowments, 
and  how  the  most  eminent — and  almost  the  last — of  our  strict  econo- 
mists of  the  good  old  school,  answered  the  question  put  to  him  by  the 
Schools  Knquiry  Commissioners  as  to  how  the  grammar  school 
endowments  of  Kngland  might  be  beat  employed  by  saying  :  "Throw 
them  away — anywhere—into  the  sea."  Those  who  have  studied  the 
question  never  so  little  are  aware  what  mischiefs  they  have  done 
wherever  they  have  existed,  in  matters  of  charitable  relief,  and  in 
ecclesiastical  organizations,  not  less  than  in  education.  On  the  other 
hand,  wo  see  that  the  leading  Universities  possess  them,  and  declare 
they  could  not  thrive  without  them ;  that  all  the  new  irniversities  cry 
out  for  them  ;  that  there  are  branches  of  knowledge  for  whose  teaching 
it  soems  impossible  to  provide,  except  by  allotting  fixed  stipends. 
1  will  not  attempt  to  discuss  the  question  further  than  to  make 
three  remarks. 

Firstly.  Endowments  are  not  essential  to  a  l^niversity,  because 
bodies  have  existed,  giving  admirable  instruction,  in  which  the  teachers 
were  paid  by  the  pupils  alone,  and  because  one  may  conclude  that  the 
hotter  teaching  is,  and  the  more  highly  men  are  educated  to  recognize 
its  value,  the  more  willing  must  they  become  to  pay  a  fair  market 
price  for  it. 

Secondly.  Tlieir  utility  depends  on  their  Qexibility,  that  is,  oa 
the  existence  of  au  authority  which  can  quickly  and  easily   transfer 
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them  from  one  form  of  application  to  another.  Many  of  the  port 
evils  have  arisea  from  the  fact  that  our  law  has  coaaidered  the 
directions  given  by  the  founder  of  au  endowment  as  final  aad 
unchangeable,  and  has  permitted  no  deviation  from  them  so  long  m 
they  could  be  ful&Ued  at  all^  even  though  it  were  plain  tkat  Hxj 
were  doing  no  substantial  good,  perhaps  positive  mischief.  Id  some 
extreme  cases,  such  as  those  of  restrictions  on  schol&rahips  and  fellow- 
ships at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  last  year  in  the  case  of  the 
parochial  charities  of  this  City  of  London,  the  Legislature  hai  set 
aside  these  legal  rules,  either  giving  a  wider  scope  to  the  old  purpotet 
or  directing  the  application  of  old  funds  to  purposes  altogether  new. 
It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  the  principle  should  be  once  for  all  laid 
down  that  charitable  endowments  belong  not  to  the  dead  but  to  the 
living,  and  that  each  generation  shall  be  free  to  use  them  for  vtAt 
objects  as  it  finds  most  presently  beneficial.  The  State  is  entitle^^H 
the  consideration  for  its  permitting  property  to  be  permancnfly 
devoted  to  charitable  purposes,  to  reserve  to  itself  the  right  of  rrrii- 
ing  those  purposes.  Kor  will  a  wise  founder  consider  that  he  toMt 
by  such  a  doctrine,  since  it  is  surely  better  that  hia  bounty  should  be 
made  really  useful  to  posterity  than  that  it  should  be  applied  in  the 
exact  way  which  to  him,  perhaps  fauudrcds  of  years  ago,  aeemed,  ud 
probably  then  was,  though  it  is  not  now,  the  most  judicious. 

Tliirdly  :  Kndowmenta  ought  not  to  be  so  used  as  to  interioa 
with  the  ordinary  laws  of  demand  and  supply,  but  rescn*ed  for  those 
cases  in  which  demand  and  supply  fail  to  give  what  is  needful.  Tbcy 
do  no  harm  when  applied  to  the  provision  of  libraries,  mn; 
laboratories,  observatories.  They  do  good  when  employed  in  su 
ing  professorial  chairs  in  subjects  which  can  attract  but  fevr  studenbt 
such  as  some  branches  of  pure  mathematics,  or  the  Oriental  or 
Scandinavian  languages,  or  archaeology,  or  such  departments  of  the 
sciences  of  observation  as  mineralogy  or  comparative  anatomy.  Thar 
are  subjects  which  in  the  interests  of  the  nation  ought 
studied  and  taught,  yet  the  teacher  of  them  can  scire^y 
live  by  the  fees  of  his  students.  I  do  not  deny  that  the  founda- 
tion of  scholarships  and  prizes  may  also  be  a  proper  object.  But 
experience  proves  that  in  such  applications  much  caution  is  needed, 
lest  these  money  rewards  be  appropriated,  as  too  often  happeas,  by 
those  who  do  not  really  need  them,  and  lest  they  warp  study  and 
produce  overpressure  on  the  young. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  we  may  conclude  that  although  onr  Vwh 
veruty  can  diapeusc  with  endowments,  she  will  be  the  stronger  and 
more  efficient  if  she  docs  possess  them,  subject  always  to  the 
dition  that  she,  or  the  State  as  her  protector,  has  full  power  to  chanf^ 
their  appropriation  in  such  way  as  may  make  them  most  oicfbL 

If  these  things  then  be  not  absolutely  needful,  what  are 
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Alices  and  conditions  which  the  perfect  place  of  teaching  needs,  and  how 
is  it  to  be  organized  ?  To  this  question  uo  answer  can  be  given,  because 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  abaoUitely  best  form  of  University.  People 
used  to  debate  fif^  years  ago  what  was  the  best  form  of  goveromeat. 
No  one  raises  that  inquiry  now,  because  everybody  knows  that  the 
excellence  of  a  form  of  government  resides  in  its  suitability  to  the 
character  and  circumstances  of  each  people  and  each  country.  So 
Universities  may  take  many  shapes  and  yet  all  be  right  One  may 
give  its  teaching  in  large  classes,  another  iu  small  ones ;  one  may  lay 
more,  another  Icssj  weight  upon  examinations ;  one  may  confer  degrees 
more  6*ccly  than  another;  one  may  gather  its  students  into  colleges, 
auuther  let  them  live  where  they  like  in  a  town ;  one  may  admit  men 
and  women  alike  to  its  halls,  another  devote  itself  to  one  sex  only ;  one 
may  prescribe  only  a  single  course  for  graduation,  another  several  or 
even  a  large  variety  of  courses.  In  all  these  matters  it  is  best  to  let 
things  find  their  level,  to  go  on  trying  experiment's,  and  trusting  to 
spontaneous  development  tu  work  out  what  is  best  Time  is  wiser 
than  the  wisest  men  of  any  one  generation  :  the  fault  lies  in  the  fact 
that  either  from  interest  or  from  prejudice  and  excessive  deference 
to  traditiou  we  refuse  to  accept  time's  teachings  and  try  to  prolong 
an  artificial  life  in  usages  and  institutions  which  are  practically  dead. 
Such  matters  then  arc  of  minor  consequence.  The  main  thing  is 
to  give  first-rate  teaching.  Let  nothing  interfere  with  this.  Sacrifice 
everything  else  to  it ;  do  not  suflfer  the  means  to  obscure  the  end. 
Let  the  teaching  be  cheap  enough  to  be  within  everybody's  reach. 
Iiet  it  cover  all  subjects,  not  only  all  that  belongs  to  a  liberal  education, 
but  the  professional  and  technical  subjects  also,  since  these  also  ought 
to  be  and  may  he  studied  in  a  truly  scientific  spirit.  Let  the 
teachers  have  every  motive  to  do  their  utmost.  One  must  not  rely 
too  much,  with  any  class  of  men,  on  conscientiousness  only,  but  pro- 
vide that  emolument  and  promotion  shall  follow  couspicuous  merit 
and  that  n^gligcuce  shall  bo  subject  to  reproof.  As  respects  endow- 
ments, let  them  be  as  little  as  possible  tied  up  to  any  particular  pur- 
pose, but  be  capable  of  application  now  to  one,  now  to  some  other 
object,  as  the  needs  of  the  time  suggest,  and  let  tbem  be  chiefly 
applied  to  sncb  subjects  as  the  operation  of  demand  and  supply  does 
not  provide  for. 

To  what  practical  conclusion,  I  may  be  asked,  are  these  remarks 
tending,  or  why  arc  they  made  at  all  ?  Well,  in  the  first  place,  we 
are  Ukely  to  sec  a  further  development  of  irnivcrslties  iu  our  great 
cities,  following  that  example  of  Manchester  to  which  I  have  already 
referred.  Dclicviug  that  this  will  be  a  boon  to  the  country,  and  not 
in  the  least  fearing  any  degradation  of  teaching  or  any  injury  to  the 
two  great  ancient  seats  of  learning  from  the  upgrowth  of  young  com- 
petitors, I   desire  to  urge  that  a  University  is  a  simpler  and  less 
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elaborate  thing  titaa  people  mostly  imaginej  and  needs  uoCfaiog 
than  men  to  speak,  and  enough  men  to  listen  to  secure  that 
speakers  shall  be  first-rate.  There  is  ground  for  regret  in  the  ron- 
tinnal  drain  we  see  of  literary  and  scientific  talent  from  other  parU 
of  the  three  kingdoms  to  London,  and  one  may  well  believe  that 
the  country  would  gain  by  having  indepcDdent  and  dij^mfied  bomct 
of  thought  and  study  in  most  of  its  great  centres  of  popnlatjoft. 
Manchester  has  gained  immensely  during  the  last  thirty  yean  from 
its  Owens  College^  which  has  now  ripened  into  a  Univerntjt  maA 
you  all  know  what  the  cities  in  which  they  stand,  as  well  Ai  tfae 
whole  country,  owe  to  the  Univcraitics  of  Glasgow,  Aberdeen,  and 
Edinburgh.  Time  would  fail  mc  to  spoak  of  the  great  men  wbo 
have  adorned  those  schools,  and  many  of  whom  might  never  have 
written,  had  they  not  been  placed  there  to  teach.  Four  UniTersitiei 
have  not  been  too  many  for  a  small  country  like  Scotland,  vhidi 
hai>  even  now  only  three  and  a  half  millions  of  people.  In  the  United 
States  the  mnltiplication  of  Universities  has  been  one  of  the  n»osl 
potent  and  bcneHccnt  agencies  in  developing  the  intellectual  life  «f 
tfae  nation,  in  making  it  by  far  the  most  generally  cultivated  and 
actiTe-minded  community  of  the  modem  world,  in  enabling  it  to  bear 
and  work,  on  the  whole  successfully,  a  very  democratic  syat' 
local  institutions.  Most  of  these  Universities,  and  tbey  are 
unmcrons,  arc  indeed  much  below  the  level  of  their  English  or  Scotch 
or  Gennau  sisters ;  many  in  the  West  or  South  are  no  better  thu 
an  average  grammar  school.  Yet  they  are  always  growing,  expanding, 
improving.  The  little  taper  becomes  a  caudle,  and  the  candle  a  Unp* 
and  the  flame  bums  higher  and  higher,  and  lights  up  all  the  torn 
and  the  country  round  it.    More  is  done  for  the  place  by  its  cxtstenee 


there  than  if  a  few  of  the  sons  of  richer  parents  went  to  pun^ne  their 
studies  at  some  distant  seat  of  learning  like  those  of  Europe  or  (he 
Eastern  States.  After  seeing  what  an  influence  eren  tbeae  htunblc 
academics  exert  upon  the  cmdc  communities  where  they-  spring  vp^ 
how  they  foster  the  finer  spirits  and  turn  them  to  other  than  matemt 
aims,  one  grows  confirmed  in  the  view  that  wo  shall  gain  by  ha 
more  Universities  in  the  groat  towns  of  England. 

But  I  pass  on  to  speak  of  an  object  which  more  directly 
us    as    inhabitants    of     London.      \Yo    stand    here    in    the 
aggregation  of  human  beings  that  the  world  has  seen.     Beca-uae  it 
so  vast  it  has  outgrown  all  oi^anization,  and  ceased  to  think  of 
as  a  city  at  all.      The  municipal  system  of  the  Middle  Ages  wai 
once  extended  to  include  a  new  area,  at  the  time  when  the  regios  bc^, 
twcen  Ludgate  Hill  and  Temple   Bar  was   brought   within  tbe 
The  last  century  was  not  fertile  in  creative  expedients,  and  when 
wakened  up  fifty  years  ago  to  see  how  hngc  Iioudon  eren  thm 
compared  with  that  square  mile  which  we  call  the  City,   and  wh> 
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carries  on  the  ancient  municipal  gurernment,  they  shrank  hack  from 
the  prohlem  of  giving  it  a  corporate  existence  and  re-modelling  the 
old  institutions  to  suit  these  uev  couditiona.  Tliua  wc  find  do  collec- 
tive action  in  Loudon  for  commou  objects;  no  appliances  intended 
tto  serve  the  whole  o^  its  inhabitants.  The  greatest  thing?,  like 
tthe  British  Museum  Library  and  the  picture  galleries  and  art 
■  collectiuus,  have  been  created  or  gathered  not  bj  Londoners  but  by 
the  nation.  Such  educational  agencies  as  exist  have  grovn  up 
accidentally,  sporadically,  unconnectcdly.  None  of  them  is  strong 
enough  to  grapple  with  the  needs  of  all  Lundon,  nor  is  there  con- 
bincd  action  between  them.  Indeed,  few  Londoners  know  what 
London  contains;  the  names  not  only  of  institutions  but  even  of 
large  districts  are  strange  to  those  who  dwell  in  other  parts, 
llcnxlotiis  relates  that  when  Babylon  was  taken  by  Cynia  the 
inhabitants  of  the  centre  continued  to  feast  aud  make  merry  long 
after  the  couqucrorH  had  iKgiin  to  sack  the  outer  parts,  aud  I  need 
not  tell  you  how  little  May  Fair  and  Belgravia  have  known  of  the 
foes  that  arc  always  ravaging  the  quarters  of  the  poor. 

Among  these  four  millions  of  people,  a  population  larger  than  that 
of  Scotland,  how  many  must  there  be  who  desire  to  obtain  the  best 
instruction  in  all  sorts  of  subjects.  Some  are  unable  to  aflurd  the 
expense  of  an  Oxford  or  Cambridge  course.  Others  may  have  passed 
the  age  at  which  they  can  go  there.  Others  may  be  occupied  during 
part  of  the  day  with  their  business  or  home  duties,  and  so  prevented 
from  seeking  what  they  want  at  any  of  the  existing  Universities. 
Others  again,  and  many  among  onrselvea  here  present  will  come 
within  this  category,  desire  to  be  taught  some  ouc  or  two  subjects 
which  have  an  attraction  or  a  practical  importance  for  them,  and  which 
cannot  he  learnt  adequately  from  books  alone.  Over  and  above 
all  these  there  are  many  women  who  have  not  been  able  to  go  to 
Girton  or  Xewnham  CuUcgctj  at  Cambridge,  or  the  newly  founded 
hails  for  women  at  Oxford,  but  desire  to  receive  teaching  of  the 
highest  available  quality,  and  at  present  know  not  where  to  find  it. 

For  all  these  persons  there  does  not  now  csist  in  this  vast  London 
of  ours  any  one  institution  to  which  they  may  bend  their  steps  in 
the  confidence  of  finding  there  first-rate  instruction  in  any  subject 
which  men  or  women  may  seek  to  study.  There  arc,  indeed,  count- 
less institutions  scattered  here  and  there,  some  of  greater  and  others 
of  less  accDiut,  which  do  give  instruction  in  a  large  variety  of 
topics.  There  are  University  College  and  King's  College,  each  of 
which  is  adorned  by  some  eminent  professors  and  gives  a  tolerably 
complete  course.  There  are  establishments  where  occasional  lectures 
are  provided,  like  the  Iluyal  Institution  in  ^Vlbemark  Street,  aud 
this  Institution  where  we  now  stand.  There  are  professional  schools, 
sncli  as  the  hospitals  and  the  law  schools  at  the  Inns  of  Court.  There  arc 
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tecbuical  and  art  schools,  such  as  the  School  of  Mines  in  Jenajn 
Street  and  the  scieutitic  estublishmcnt  at  South  Keasingtoo.  Tbot 
arc  itistitutiouti  intended  chielly  fur  the  working  eJa»scs  as,  for  exaojile, 
the  \\'orking  Men's  and  Men  and  Wotnen^s  colleges.  There  are  tbc 
lectures  of  the  University  K:ttcu&ioa  Society.  And  there  is  the  I'Bi- 
vcrsity  of  London  at  Burlington  House.  It  is  not  a  University  at  allj 
in  our  sense  of  the  word;  its  function,  hovevcr  useful,  is  quite  different 
The  obaenationa  on  it  which  follow  arc  from  a  high  authority  who 
knows  much  more  about  its  history  and  present  relations  to  othei 
Loudon  bodies  than  I  do.  Sir  George  Young,  who  has  been  for  some 
time  chairman  of  the  Senate  of  University  College,  and  is  now  one 
of  tbc  Charity  Commuisiuucrs  charged  with  the  Eudowcd  Scbixilt 
department  of  that  office,  writes  to  lue  as  follows  : — 

"  We  Londoners  have  no  Univordty,  but  the  Hhjfctn  vtevthra  only  of  onfc 
We  have  the  *  University  of  London,'  with  the  charter  entitling  it  to  gin  de- 
grees, with  a  OovernmeDb  grant  sufficient  to  eapplemcnt  dcSciencios  in  its  Cm 
fund,  and  with  the  nnioe  of  a  Uni%'eisity  ;  but  witli  no  teachers,  no  scholara, 
University  society,  no  buildings  (except  a  room  in  Burlington  IlouaeX 
librsric8,  no  laboratorietc,  an  uninteresting;  record  of  achievement,  and  (m 
experience;  ebows)  small  i>ower  of  attracting  endowment  from  benefactor*.  We 
have  two  iDStilutiuns  tor  University  teaching,  both  with  fair  record  and  fair 
present  performance;  such  us  miglit  fairly  claim  rank  tvitli  average  Univentitio, 
abroad  and  at  home  ;  but  almost  unknown  to  the  London  pubUc,  and  incapable 
(as  experience  shows)  of  attnLcting  general  interest.  Both  arc  starved  for  want 
of  endowment.     Both  arc  stunted  through  lack  of  popular  atinshine. 

"  The  fault  lies  in  the  fulne  direction  given  tjfly  years  ago  to  the  Univenity 
movement  of  that  day.  That  movement  began  with  the  Beothamittia,  is 
alliance  with  Xcncooformiat*!,  tlien  excluded  from  Oxford  and  Cambridf^p. 
Thfiy  started  *The  London  University'  (now  University  College).  Beforv 
they  hod  gone  far,  iYifi  Tor\-  party  rose  in  arms  against  an  nndenominaUooal 
movement,  and  founded  King's  College,  as  a  Church  of  HngUnd  tostittiuoQ, 
by  way  of  rivalry.  King's  College  was  not  so  much  iuUiiided  by  its  founden 
to  be  a  University,  as  to  prevent  University  College  from  being  '  the  London 
University/  and  further,  to  afford  to  Londoners  a  qualification  for  Hoi; 
Orders.  It  mifTered  from  the  firat  by  the  constant  drainins;  of  its  brilliaot 
students  to  Ojdbrd  and  Cambridge;  and  its  most  imporiant.  development  h» 
lain,  in  recent  tiroes,  in  ii«  evening  classes,  a  '  University  exu'nsiou'  rather 
than  a  'University'  work,  and  in  its  female  annex  at  Kensington.  It  is 
cramped  for  space^  and  cannot  expand.  It  received  a  site  from  GovemmaQt, 
And  has  accumulated  a  small  body  of  endowments  by  way  of  prizes.  1  ais 
not  aware  if  any  of  its  Chairs  are  endowed.  It  is  bartly  upheld  by  the  exertioai 
of  a  brilliant  stafTof  Professors,  especially  on  the  scientific  and  modJoa)  aide. 

''  University  College  was  fortunate  in  its  site,  a  large  portion  of  whJoh  still 
remains  unoccupied.  Too  much  was  spent  on  architecture,  but  a  very  nobU 
building,  though  in  a  style  since  unfashionable,  was  the  result.  U  started 
with  great  tctdt^  and  speedily  attained  n  fair  measure  of  sncoes».  The  refult 
of  the  great  battle  of  the  charter,  wherein  its  founders  were  ddealed  in  tbeii 
attempt  to  obtaiu  the  power  of  giving  d^rees,  was  a  compromise,  by  which  il 
was  thought  oil  ends  vrerc  Recurcd,  while  in  foct  the  princifal  cad,  the 
establishment  of  University  education  in  J^ondon  nn  a  sufHcient  ba^if-  «^('  I>-><t 
sight  of.  It  was  commonly  believed  at  Uiat  time  that  Oxford  nnd  ' 
as  they  then  were,  nere  the  proper  modela  of  a  University,  if  nu>  i.iu  -.um 
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models;  t.e.,  tbat  a  Unireraity  ougbt  to  coatain  colleges,  la  which  there 
should  be  leccurors  and  sludcuks,  aud  to  provldo  an  cxaminiag  authority  to 
gire  degrees.  Accordingly  ilie  Universiiy  of  Ix>ndon  \vas  founded,  to  which 
Universit}- College  and  King's  Coll«go  were  'atfiUated;'  and  m  the  Konian 
Catholic  coUegeit  und  others,  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  needed  degrees 
for  thfJr  students,  it   vras  nrmogcd  that  tlie  l>eQc6c  of  al&liatiou  should  be 

[tended  boyond  the  limits  of  London,  so  aa  to  include  colleges  that  iiiight 
b«  founded  anywhere  else  in  England.  No  provision  was  made  for  the 
represt'utation  of  the  colleges,  as  such,  on  the  governing  body  of  the  Uni- 
venaty;  but  it  was  supposed  that  University  und  King's  Colleges,  at  all 
events,  would  always  be  so  represented^  and  as  a  matter  of  lact  this  has  always 
been  the  case ;  the  principal  of  King's  and  members  of  the  eonncil  of  Univer- 
sity having  always  had  places  on  the  Senate.  The  Sen.ite  vcau  at  fir»t  consti- 
tuted entirely  of  uominee; ;  it  now  consists  of  two  elements,  tlie  nominees  of 
Government  and  the  representatives  of  Convocation — i.e.,  of  tlio  graduates.  A 
Member  of  Parliumcnt  has  been  assigned  tu  the  latter  body.  It  is  noticeable 
that  in  giving  the  ultimate  authority  over  the  University  to  tlie  body  of 
gnduatee,  another  bad  feature  of  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  system  was  moat 
gratuitously  introduced, 

''  Very  soon  after  its  foundation  this  University  found  itself  in  dilKcuIiics  an 

the  qualification  of  the  institutions  that  were  to  be  affiliated.  Colleges  of 
lore  promise  than  performance  were  admitted;  the  presence  of  a  brilliant 

ident  or  two  vras  allowed  as  a  reason  for  enlarging  the  door  to  bodies  of  no 
tise  whatever;  and  at  last,  when  some  grammar  schools  had  come  to  be 

Hiated,  the  bar  was  broken  down,  and  the  private  students  rushed  in.  Why 
not  ?  The  University  knew  noiliing,  and  cured  little,  about  methods  of  teaching ; 
its  one  care  was,  to  see  thiit  nobody  gut  a  degree  who  did  not  deserve  it;  and, 
doit  justice,  the  standard  was  made  high,  and  kept  so.     The  paucity  of 

ichers  on  the  .Senate,  and  th(>ir  entire  absence  in  any  representative  capaci^, 

sde  the  revolution  easy.  The  staff  of  teachers  in  University  College  and 
Ling's  College  oould  only  stand  by  and  see  what  was  douc.  If  any  of  them 
loubted  of  the  wisdom  of  the  change,  they  were  powerless.  Mr.  Grote,  who 
ras  the  leading  spirit  of  the  Council  of  University  College  at  the  time,  him* 
"a  *  private  student,'  was  the  principal  author  of  it. 

"  The  effects  have  been  deleterious  upon  the  teaching  of  the  Colleges.. 
Eminent  teachers  have  found  themselves  fettered  by  the  examinations  as  con- 
ducted by  men  of  no  greater  eminence  than  themselves.  The  moat  energetic 
men  now  engaged  in  University  teaching  in  London  have  actuslly  been 
forced  to  giver  duplicate  courses,  one  to  teach,  in  the  best  way  they  knew, 
the  student  who  wanted,  above  all  things,  to  learn ;  the  other,  to  coach 
examinees  in  the  books  set  by  the  examiners  of  an  alien  body.  No  remedy 
for  this  state  of  things  appears  possible.  The  teachers  cannot  meet  and  arrange 
a  curriculum  and  demnod  that  the  University  shall  consider  it;  fur  tliey  are 
scattered  over  the  whole  i?mpirp.  The  e.xaminers  cannot  frame  their  c'X.imi- 
ions  with  reference  to  any  particular  leaching,  however  catholic;  for  an 
*oucory  would  immediately  arise  from  those  who  were  left  out.  The  examina- 
tions have  tended  always  towards  covering  an  enormous  extent  of  ground. 
The  traditional  high  stimdard,  of  which  the  managers  arc  justly  proud,  has 
had  to  be  lowered  in  point  of  thoroughness  as  the  area  of  examination  was 
vvidened,  until  it  has  come  to  be  maintained  by  good  judges  that  in  some 
branches,  at  all  events,  it  is  now  unduly  low.  The  staple  subjects  of  current 
education,  in  wIul-Ii  thoroughness  is  most  attainable,  have  most  suffered  by 
this.  In  outlying  subjects  the  degree  of  the  Univt^rsity  of  London  stilt 
Icmands  a  standard  beyond  the  ordinary  reach  of  human  att^iinment.     The 

imb«r  of  plucks  is  in  consequence  enormuun,  and  the  number  of  graduates  is 

taU  indeed,  wbeu  one  considers  the  facility  of  acoen  to  the  examinations. 
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Moreover,  it  shows  no  signs  of  increase  adequate  to  die  necessi^  of  Uie 
tunes. 

"  To  judge  by  resnlto  upon  education,  the  system  of  the  UniTeraity  of 
liondon  stands  condemned.  Sir  L.  Playfair  has  ably  shown  that  in  theory  it 
is  a  copy  of  the  Napoleonic  University  of  France,  with  the  principle  of  the 
organization  of  teaching  \eit  out.  Great  things  have  been  done,  in  varioos 
departments  of  education,  in  London,  in  the  course  of  last  fifty  years,  but  not 
by  the  University  of  London.  Medical  education  was  Tovolutionized  by  the 
system  of  clinical  teaching  introduced  at  Univermty  CoU^e  Hospital.  The 
lectures  at  the  Royal  Institution  popularized  science,  and  the  laboratories  at 
University  College,  at  King's  College,  and  more  recently  at  the  School  of 
Mines  and  South  Kensington,  have  laid  the  foimdationsof  education  in  chemistry 
and  physiology,  upon  which  Oxford  and  Cambridge  have  been  content  to 
build.  The  admission  of  women  to  University  teaching  was  effected  idmulta- 
neously  at  Cambridge  and  in  Grower  Street,  and  the  Slade  School  of  Fine  Art 
has  made  an  epoch  in  the  teaching  of  painting  in  England.  The  great  day 
school  in  Gower  Street  set  the  first  example  in,  England  of  a  first-grade  school 
in  which  classics  were  not  treated  as  necessarily  predominant.  Meanwhile 
medical  education,  with  its  eleven  hospital  schools,  all  independent,  all  teaching 
every  one,  or  professing  to  do  so,  of  the  dozen  subjects  required  by  a  modem 
practitioner,  has  been  landed  in  a  serious  di£ficulty.  The  medical  dcfp^es  of 
the  University,  though  hiird  to  get,  are  not  more  thought  of  than  those  of 
Edinburgh.  In  the  recent  movements  towards  a  satisfactory  institution  of 
legal  education,  the  influence  of  the  University  has  been  nU.  It  remained  for 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  not  for  London,  to  iostitute  the  local  exanunations. 
The  University  of  London  has  kept  a  uniform  silence,  while  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  came  to  London  to  *  extend'  University  teaching." 

It  will  be  asked,  after  the  enumeration  of  so  many  institutions, 
whether  these  are  not  enough  even  for  London.  I  answer.  No; 
and  for  the  following  reasons  ; — 

Firstly :  No  one  of  them  fills  the  public  eye,  commands  the 
public  confidence,  is  looked  to  as  a  centre  of  educational  influence, 
rises  to  the  mind  of  a  Londoner  who  desires  to  have  teaching.  Their 
merits,  for  most  of  them  have  merits,  and  some  of  them  great 
merits,  are  little  recognized,  because  little  known. 

Secondly ;  No  one  of  them  provides  in  one  spot  all  that  Londoners 
require.  One  institution  takes  one  subject  or  group  of  subjects, 
another  another.  To  none  can  you  go  in  the  confidence  of  finding 
whatever  you  need. 

Thirdly :  All  of  them  taken  together  do  not  provide  all  the  teach- 
ing we  have  a  right  to  expect.  There  are  many  subjects,  and  sub- 
jects of  great  consequence,  for  first-rate  instruction  in  which  yoa  may 
searnh  through  this  vast  multitude  of  men  and  dwellings  and  public 
institutions  in  vain.  But  there  is  not  a  subject  which  we  have 
not  first-rate  men  ready  and  willing  to  teach,  if  only  they  had  some 
place  prepared  for  them  and  some  inducement  provided. 

The  students  exist,  not  merely  among  the  young,  but  among 
older  people  also  ;  not  merely  among  men,  but  among  women  also. 
The  teachers  exist,  some  in  existing  institutions  not  conspicuous  enough 
or  wide  enough  in  their  plan  to  be  generally  serviceable;  others. 
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lost  in  the  general  popxilation,  bnt  capable,  if  called  out,  of  inatrucl- 
iug  and  stimulating  their  fellow-citizens.  All  that  is  wanted  is  to 
faring  these  tuo  seta  of  iKTsons  together  in  some  iliguified,  pcrmauent, 
comprehensive  home  of  learning  and  science,  a  place  which  every  one 
may  know  of  and  resort  to.  It  would  have  thotie  characteristics 
of  the  complete  I^niversity  which  I  have  endeavoure*!  to  sketch.  It 
would  embrace  all  subjects.  It  would  have  the  best  attainable  men 
for  teachers.  It  might  prescribe  courBca  of  study,  but  it  would  open 
its  lectures  freely  to  those  who  did  not  wish  to  pursue  any  rc^lar 
course.  It  would  have,  besides  its  r^ular  professors  whose  duty 
was  to  teach  constantly,  a  large  staff  of  occasional  lecturers  who 
would  (liscoorsc  from  time  to  time  on  topics  which  bad  exceptional 
temiwrary  interest,  or  which  the  eminence  of  the  lecturer  and  his 
special  knowledge  would  make  attractive.  It  would  possess  a  library 
accessible  on  easy  conditions,  and  a  stafl'  of  permanent  officials  one 
of  whose  duties  woidd  be  to  help  learners  by  referring  them  to  books 
and  authDritic!>,  and  so  prevent  the  waste  of  time  and  industry  which 
undirected  study  so  often  involves. 

To  inquire  how  it  should  be  related  to  existing  institutions  would 
lead  me  into  details  unsuitable  to  our  present  consideration.  Some 
of  thero  it  might  supersede  or  absorb,  but  the  greater  numlwr 
would  coutiuuc  to  have  their  a{)ccial  vocation,  and  instead  of  being 
iqjared  by  it,  would  be  strengthened  by  being  brought  into  con- 
nection with  or  affiliated  to  it.  To  unite  it  with  the  present 
University  of  Loudon  would  he  desirable,  for  the  latter  would  gain 
in  reality  and  value  by  thereby  becoming  a  teaching  body,  while  the 
power  of  conferring  degrees  M'ouM  be  far  better  exercised  by  such 
a  te-aching  body  than  by  the  present  Senate  with  its  staff'  of  exami- 
ners, whose  iudividual  eminence  does  not  compensate  for  the  un- 
favourable conditions  under  which  they  have  to  act.  AVhcther  in 
that  case  the  present  practice  of  admitting  to  degree  examinations 
persons  who  come  from  anywhere  iu  the  world  without  being  rcqtiired 
to  show  that  they  have  been  students  in  a  satisfactory  place  of  in- 
struction, should  be  preserved,  is  a  further  iiuestion,  and  I  will  not 
complicate  this  proposal  by  expressing  my  own  opinion  on  it. 

It  is  haidly  necessary  to  add  that  such  a  true  University  for 
London  would  not  interfere  with  the  functions  of  our  two  ancient 
and  famous  Universities.  Oxford  and  Cambridge  have  attractions 
which  no  competition  can  aficct.  They  will  remain  the  ehoscu 
resort  of  those  young  men,  not  only  (as  hitherto)  of  the  wealthier,  but 
also  of  the  middle  classes,  who  can  afford  to  reside  four  years  in  the 
midst  of  the  most  enjoyable  and  cullivativc  society  which  any  modern 
place  of  education  has  ever  gathered.  Some  of  their  teachers  might 
probably  be  made  available  as  occasional  lecturers  at  a  reformed  London 
University,  and  some  of  the  more  promising  students  of  the  London 
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Uoireruty  wotild  doubUos  go  to  prosecute  tbeir  ipecol  studio  in 
the  learned  btillneu  of  the  cities  of  collies.  $o  long  u  UoiTcrsil 
do  not  lower  tbeir  degree  ataodards,  and  do  not  multiplj  thaueli 
beyond  the  power  of  the  country  to  find  eminent  teachcn,  the 
addition  of  new  lTniTer«ities  is  a  gain  to  the  old  oocb,  and 
tlie  weight  and  Influence  of  tcieuec  and  learoiog  in  England. 

There  remains  the  question  of  ways  and  meana.  A  large  snm 
money  would  no  doubt  be  needed.  But  besides  the  sabscri{ 
which  might  be  expected,  besides  the  income  deriTable  from 
fees  of  students,  and  the  grant  which  the  present  Univeruty 
London  reccirei  from  the  State,  ther«  exist  in  London  vast  funds 
TariouB  kinds,  of  which  the  revenues  of  the  City  Guilds  form  one 
group,  and  those  of  such  instituUons  as  Gresham  College  another, 
which  might  properly  be  drawn  on  for  a  purpose  of  such 
utility. 

The  present  moment  is  a  favourable  one  for  entertaining  the 
projectj  not  only  because  we  are  daily  expecting  the  report  of 
Commission  which  has  been  investigating  these  City  Guilds,  and  shi 
hare  then  to  consider  huw  any  available  surplus  ought  to  be  expenc 
but  also  because  the  whole  question  of  the  reorganization  of  London 
under  some  system  of  muuicipal  govcnuncnt,  whether  centralized  or 
federal^  is  before  the  country.  Its  settlement  may  be  delayed  by 
those  party  struggles  whose  sterility  the  country  sees  with  so  mm 
impatience ;  but  that  settlement  must  come  within  a  few  yea 
When  our  four  millions  of  people  have  obtained  the  means  oi 
collective  action  for  the  common  good,  they  will  not  be  content 
leave  untouched  an  object  so  eminently  important  to  a  great 
munity,  and  one  which  so  worthily  expresses  and  cements  its  unity. 

I   return   from   this   attempt  to   give  a   practical   bearing  to  our. 
consideration   of  the  subject,  to  inquire,  in  conclusion,  what  is  the 
inner  nature  and  true  spirit  of  a  Univenity^  in  the  attaining  and 
putting  forth  of  which  its  virtue  lies ;  or,  in  other  words,  what  is  tl 
function  it  has  to  fulfil  towards  the  thought  and  life  of  a  nation. 

That  it  should  train  the  citizens  in  all  the  knowledge  that 
the  prugresB  of  the  world,  as  well  as  their  own  success  in  their  sei 
occnpations,  will  bo  generally  agreed.     This  is  much,  and 
the  more  important  in  proportion  as  knowledge  grows  more  powerful 
than  physical  strcngtli  in  controlling  both  Nature  and  other  men. 

But  Uie  University,  that  is  to  say^  that  education  which  a  mi 
receives  at  the  time  when  his  mind  is  mature  enough  to  grapple 
boldly  with  high  problems  and  large  masses  of  facts,  yet  sti 
unburdened  by  the  cares  of  practical  life,  and  with  nothing  but 
winning  of  knowledge  to  occupy  him,  has  far  more  than  this  to  do. 
It  has  to  train  and  develop  and  puli»h  and  inform  its  students,  tiot 
merely  as  lawyers,  physicians,  clergymen,  engineers,   bankers,   rmr- 
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chants,  statesmen^  but  as  men.     And  tho  best  thing  it  can  do  for  them 
is  to  form  ia  them  what  we  will  call  the  philosophic  mind. 

By  philotiophy  T  do  not  mean  metaphysics.  That  is  a  special 
study  which,  like  other  special  studies,  requires  special  aptitndes. 
Such  aptitudes  arc  wanting  to  most  men,  nor  do  they  necessarily 
make  men  philosophers  in  the  true  sense.  I  mean  a  certain 
habit  or  temper  of  mind  which  is  attainable  through  the  pursuit 
of  uo  one  study  exclusively  or  even  chieQy,  but  iu  a  measure  through 
cvxry  study,  and  in  its  highest  form  only  through  many.  To  Socrates 
and  his  successors  philosophy  meant  the  love  and  pursuit  of  wisilom — 
wisdom  as  the  guide  and  interpreter  both  of  the  moral  and  the 
intellectual  world.    It  is  iu  this  sense  that  our  own  great  poet  says — 

How  chArming  is  divine  phUoBophy  I 

Nat  hanih  nna  cnlibotl  u  (]iiU  foou  ■uppOBc, 

Bat  musical  u  ti  Apollo'i  lute. 

Anil  ft  p«rp6tnft]  feoat  of  nActAr«d  aweets 

Where  oo  croiie  surfeit  reigns. 

Philosophy  is  therefore  not  any  particular  kind  of  knowledge, 
but  that  combination  of  principles,  that  habit  and  capacity  of  mind 
which  correlates  various  branches  of  knowledge,  which  gives  to  each 
its  place  and  sees  how  they  play  into  and  support  one  another.  It 
18  that  which  disposes  ns  to  look  for  the  reason  and  ground  of 
phenomena,  to  trace  a  principle  running  through  them,  to  search 
out  causes,  and  reduce  the  number  of  causes  by  discerning  that 
seemingly  diverse  facts  may  be  due  to  the  same  cause,  which  teaches 
us  to  discriminate  the  permanent  from  the  temporary,  the  accidental 
from  the  esseutial.  It  seta  us  on  the  peak  of  a  mountain  and  points 
out  fields  and  forests  and  the  cities  of  men  lying  beneath,  and  the 
courses  of  silver  rivers  winding  to  the  sea  It  looks  on  human  nature 
and  the  human  race  as  one  whole,  explaining  the  course  of  the 
world's  affairs  in  the  past  by  the  action  of  large  and  jicrmanent 
forces,  and  teaching  us  where  to  look  for  those  forces  in  the  stir  and 
stress  of  life  and  change  which  goes  on  around  us  in  the  present. 
And  therefore,  in  so  far  as  it  is  concerned  with  and  draws  its 
materials  from  any  one  study,  it  draws  them  more  from  history  than 
from  either  ontology  or  psychology. 

In  so  speaking  one  may  appear  to  present  a  highly  coloured 
picture,  and  to  be  describing  a  state  of  intellectual  elevation  and 
perfection  such  as  is  only  attainable,  like  Nirvana,  by  a  few  choice 
spirits  after  a  protracted  traiuiug.  To  have  gained  so  much  know- 
ledge and  reached  such  a  mastery  of  it,  ia  of  course  beyond  the  scope 
of  the  generality  of  mankind,  who  have  only  limited  time  and  abilities 
to  bestow.  But  not  only  is  it  true  that  a  few  meu  so  disciplined  may 
greatlTafTccttheircontemporaries — do  we  not  see  single  men  andgroups 
of  meu  affect  the  whole  course  of  thought  and  turn  the  whole  current  of 
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evcuti  ? — it  is  also  to  be  remembered  that  tbc  point  of  view,  the  phUo' 
Sophie  habit  of  minH,  by  no  means  implies  cither  a  very  deep  or  &  tctt 
wide  knowledge.     It  implies  only  thGroughness  and  cnlture,  the  kind 
of  culture  which  apprehends  beauties  and  grasps  realitiea.    It  is  critical 
without  being  destructive,  and  systematic  without  pedantry.     It  may 
lose  a  certain   amount   of    force  and  verve,  but  it  gains  in  juatoesa 
and  in  the  insight  which  depends  on  serenity.     This  is  the    kind  of 
tomper  which  a  proper  University  training  ought  to  produce,  or  at 
least — for  it  ueeds  some  experience  of  life  to  ripen  it — ought  to  quaUfy 
a  mau  for  acquiring.     And   why  a    University  training  more  than 
any  other?     Because   it   is  in  the   University   that  various  studies 
are  pursued   side    by  side,    with    equal    honour    paid   to    ail,    and 
all  alike  illustrated  by  men  of  eminence.     Thert^  the  student  Icarni 
to  correct  the  methods  of  one  science  by  those  of  another ;  or  if  he 
has  not   time  to  follow  out  each,  he  is  at  least  led  to  respect  what- 
ever has    become    a    science.       He  escapes    that  cxclusiveuess  and 
intolerance  frhich  the  classical  scholars  and  theologians  aud  matbc- 
maticians  of  the  old  Universities  used  to  vent  upon  the  followers  of 
the  sciences  of  Nature,  an  intolerance  which  some  of  the  Totaries  of 
natural  science  arc  now  disposed  to  imitate,  with  just  oa  i^orant 
a  depreciation  of  the  merits  of  ancient  literature.     In  a  UniTersity, 
moreover,  the  young    man  beholds  Learning  in  her  most  dignified 
as[>cct.     He  sees  a  host  of    men,  eminent    by  genius  or  indnstry, 
devoted  to  her  service.     He  is  surrounded  by  the  associations  of  an 
illustrious  past.     He  is  a  member  of  a  great  corporation,  which  couutA 
upon  a  long  life  in  the  futnre,  and  has  intertwined  its  roots  among 
the  ancient  institutions  of  the  country.     All  these  influences  enlarge 
his  horizon,  and  largeness  of  horizon  is  what  marks  the  philosophic 
mind.      Poor  is  the  life  of  him  whom,  as  he  journeys  onward,  imagi- 
nation never  attends  with  that  vision  splendid  of  which  AVordsvrorth 
speaks.    Now  imagination,  even  when  it  deals  with  the  present,  gathers 
its  materials  from  the  past.    Practical  edncatiou  docs  not  trouble  itself 
about  Uic  past,  being  concerned  with  what  now  is,  and  it  la  tbc  glory 
of  a  University  that  she  is  strong  enough  to  be  content  to  seen 
unpractical,  that  so  she  may  build  np  a  higher  cxccllcucc,  not  only  by 
bearing  her  torch  into  the  abstruscr  paths  of  science,  but  also  by 
teaching  how  vital  to  all  tnic  knowledge  of  human  nature  and  the 
social  sciences  the  study  of  the  past  is,  by  directing  her  children  to 
the  masterpieces  of  thought  and  feeling  bequeathed  to  ns  from  bygone 
ages,  from  Greece  and  Rome,  from  mediaeval   Italy,  aud  our  own 
England  in  times  more  creative  than  the  present,  and  by  showing  them 
how  such  masterpieces  may  be  made  most  fruitful  to  their  uiitid^ 
and  the  conduct  of  their  lives.    Let  us  say  then  that  as  respects  spirit 
and  tendency,  tlip  ideal  University  will  be  that  whose  own  comj 
hcnsiveness  is  best  rejected  in  the  catholicitv  of  its  students'  vi 
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its  cicvatioa   in  their  enthusiasm,  its  freedom   iu  the  variety  of  their 
conditions  and  pursuits. 

To  try  to  show  iu  how  many  ways  a  plan  of  teaching  may  help  a 
nation  by  forming  the  minds  of  its  choicest  youth,  wonid  tnrn  me 
out  to  sea  again,  now  when  I  am  almost  in  port.  I  will  mention  but 
two.  The  most  remarkahle  feature  of  our  age,  here  aud  iu  America,  is 
the  extraordinary  growth  of  woalth,  and  its  difiusion  among  a  large 
number  of  persons,  a.s  well  as  the  accumulation  of  vast  fortunes  iu 
the  hsnds  of  some  few.  Wealth  lias  never  had  so  many  means  cither 
of  gratifying  meu's  tastes  and  fancies,  or  of  giving  them  power  over 
other  men.  Now  with  the  growth  of  weaUIi  there  has  come  an 
increased  aud  iucreasiug  passiou  for  luxury  and  amusement,  so  that 
oar  richer  class  seems  mainly  absorbed  in  this  pursuit,  and  in 
^Htdangcr  of  ignoring  everything  else.  This  is  therefore  eminently  a 
^^Ftime  iu  which  those  truer  pleasiux-s  which  Nature  aud  the  Muses  offer 
I  shotild  be  commended  and  made  accessible  to  minds  whose  suseepti- 
I  bility  has  not  yet  been  dulled.  Our  traditional  systems  of  cducatiou 
I  have  munli  to  answer  for  in  ignoring  some  studies  which  have  springs 
I  of  delight  as  well  as  instruction  that  will  last  through  life,  and  in 
^Kao  faaudiing  other  studies  as  to  make  them  bare  or  repulsive  when 
^^Pthey  might  have  had  power  to  fill  the  soul  and  mould  the  character. 
The  neglect  iu  schools  of  the  sciences  of  obserration,  the  omission  to 
teach  hoys  and  girls  to  love  Nature,  to  gather  and  classify  plants,  to 
observe  rocks  and  the  shapes  of  mouataius,  to  watch  clouds  and  enjoy, 
with  some  knowledge  of  its  causes,  that  scenery  of  the  air  from 
which  even  in  the  midst  of  this  mass  of  honscs  we  are  not  quite  shut 
out,  is  only  equalled  by  the  per\'er3ity  which  has  made  young  men 
read  the  )>oets  and  philosophers  of  Greece  to  no  better  end  tbau  master- 
ing the  use  of  moods  and  tenses,  aud  has  never  mentioned  to  them 
the  literature  or  history  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Of  all  failures  iu 
education^the  greatest  and  most  frequent  is  the  failure  to  make 
literature  and  science  attractive  and  pleasurable.  Human  uatore 
will  and  must  have  pleasure.  People  have  begun  to  sec  that  to  make 
war  upon  the  public  house  you  must  bring  in  the  competition  of 
concerts  and  reading-rooms  and  popular  science  lectures.  The  princi- 
ple applies  to  the  uncivilized  rich  as  well  as  the  uncivilized  poor.  Of 
those  who  take  to  gambling  or  become  absorbed  in  so-called  "  sport," 
or  of  those  whose  lives  are  wasted  in  mere  frivolity  or  self-indulgence, 
there  arc  many  who  may  justly  complain  that  their  education  has 
en  barren  and  unlovely,  feeding  the  mind  with  husks,  leaviug  the 
cliombers  vacant  for  evil  spirits  to  enter  in  and  dwell. 

The  influence  of  wealth  is  also  Ukcly  to  become  more  formidable 
in  our  politics.  Gradually  but  surely  the  constitution  of  these 
kingdoms  grows  more  democratic.  The  choice  of  rulers,  and  there- 
witli  the   decision  of  the   gravest  questions,  now  resides  (and   1  do 
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Ait  it  vraoslf  midet)  m  Oe  vota  of  a 
aof  of  tboB  itiQ  hA  wamSS^mf^ 
noe  ireanlf  two  powcn  Art  nB 
M  diwct  aww  fotwij  tne  povcr  of  vbhb  s 
IV  u  otibcr  vDid%  m  cnliglilwrf  yUg 
1  moBber  of  die  mort  tlKN^dfU,  fittoiar 
oat  tfarougfa  tiie  bodr  of  ^  na 
s  pdbfie  flfiBun  k  Ae  <ni^  giiiMMfiil  wJotiiw  of  Ae 
i;  md  fiir  it  ve  need  not  only  ttat 

Ibr  whidi  Mr.  Love  called,  and  called 
a  OMMtt  AotoDi^,  more  iefinin|^  mci* 

bj  vbom  pnblie  o^nion  is  fcraied  and 
Ae  voffciBg  peofila  are  atiU  Ibrtiuiatdy  diipnwid  to 
ifirit  of  pliiloKiidiy  which  porilGet  and  d^aifia  Ae 
Bfcw  goiding  it  to  the  best  aims  end  Ae  Ugkeit 
tsded  to  preside  over  Ae  national  life.  It  aatkeaa  Ae 
daasliBeling:  it  recognises  the  worA  of  monl  priadplea 
it  vams  ns  against  attempting  cmde  and  violent  hyslalim 
dies  finr  erila  ingrained  in  hnman  nature  and  sodotf ;  and  lAfle  it 
bows  to  the  power  of  economic  laws,  it  indicates  hov  tkeir  vofe- 
iag  needs  to  be  supplemented  and  corrected  bf  Ae  BHdicatkm  of 
■pnpathetic  Ttdontuy  effort  That  UniTcnitiei^  or  edf  aliiai  ai 
anj  fwm,  however  perfiecUy  developed,  can  alone  tarm.  aack  a 
philosophic  spirit  in  the  cultivated  dsasei^  I  do  not  venUiw  fa 
daim,  for  other  forces  must  concur,  the  most  powerfiil  of  whiA  I 
am  not  entitled  to  deal  with  on  a  neutral  platform  like  Ais.  Bvt 
if  UniTersities  may  as  tfae  organs  of  the  highest  education  do  mud 
towards  this  end,  how  great  is  their  value  to  the  natkm,  and  how 
eaniestly  must  we  desire  their  progress  to  a  wider  and  more  potent 
influence. 

James  Bavca. 
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"  Knowledf^  bjr  sufferini;  ADtcnitti, 
And  life  i»  i>urfuctr<t  by  ile^tli." 

IN  these  letters  from  Princess  Alice  to  tbc  Quccu,  which  by  the 
gracious  consent  of  Her  Majesty  have  been  laid  before  the  public, 
wc  are  admitted  into  the  innermost  life  of  the  Royal  Family;  and  we 
_xnay  surely  count  it  a  privilege  that  we  sbouid  be  allowed  to  breathe 
BtmoHphcre  so  healthy,  ao  pure,  and  so  elevated.  VCe  are  apt  to 
jrget  that  princes  and  princesses  are  men  and  women  like  onrselves, 
''ftnd  there  la  something  of  the  pleasure  of  discovery  in  realizing  that 
their  joys  and  griefs  are  the  same  as  ourSj  in  recognizing  as  onr 
own  the  same  little  natural  human  traits  and  instincts  that  draw  us 
80  closely  together,  and  make  us  feel  that  we  are  after  all  brothers 
and  sisters  in  whatever  condition  or  country  we  are  bora.  These 
pages  ovcrHow  with  touches  that  appeal  to  our  most  human  sympathies, 
and  if  in  Princess  Alice  we  find  a  higher  conrage,  a  deeper  lore, 
and  a  brighter  intelligence  than  are  commonly  to  be  met  with,  the 
details  which  to  some  might  otherwise  appear  trivial  and  uninterest- 
ing are  invested  with  a  peculiar  charm  and  interest,  because  of  what 
lies  beneath  them.  Few  could  read  this  book  without  being  the 
better  for  it:  to  many  it  will  bring  the  beat  kind  of  help.  Some 
will  undoubtedly  wonder  at  its  publication,  and  they  will  find  what 
is  probably  meant  to  be  the  answer  to  this  questioo  in  the  Queen's 
own  words  to  her  daughter  respecting  the  publication  of  the  Memoirs 
of  the  Prince  Consort:  "Endless  false  and  untrue  things  have  been 
written  and  said  about  us,  public  and  private^  and  in  these  days  people 
will  write  and  will  know  ;  therefore  the  only  way  to  counteract  this  is 
to  let  the  I'cal  full  truth  be  known,  and  as  much  be  told  as  can  be 
told  with  prudence  and  discretion,  and  then  no  harm,  but  good  will 
be  done.  Nothing  will  help  mc  more  than  that  my  |x:oplc  should 
know  what  1  have  lost."  Much  light  is  thrown  on  the  life  and 
thoughts  of  the  Queen  and  the  Prince  Consort  by  thet»e  letters,  for  in 
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them  wc  find  the  outcome  of  their  teaching  and  innuenoe  ou  th«r 
children,  the  rcflectioa  of  the  parents  in  the  daoghtor.  It  may 
certainly  be  thought  a  mistake  that  where  ao  much  is  withbchi  relat* 
ing  to  politics,  public  men  and  public  affain  generally,  there  shoold 
appear  here  aud  tberc  an  expression  of  opinion  of  startling  crudeueia 
on  subjects  of  large  and  wide- spreading  interest.  Either,  it  will  bfr 
said,  there  should  have  been  more  or  nothing  at  all.  When  there  is 
no  indication  to  show  by  what  process  of  reasoning  certain  cooclusioiu 
were  reached,  is  it  altogether  fair  to  the  Princess  to  publish  tbew 
fragmentary  expressions  of  her  opinion  ?  This,  however,  I  will  leave 
to  the  judgment  of  the  public  at  large,  contenting  myself  with  dwell- 
iug  ou  those  aspects  of  the  letters  about  which  there  can  be  no 
difference  of  opinion. 

Under  the   Priuce  Consort's  influence  "there  grew   tip   in   the 
midst  of  the  most  brilliaut  Court  in  Europe  a  domestic  family  Uie; 
so  perfect  in  its  purity  and  charm  that  it  might  well    ser%e  for  a 
bright  example  to  every  home   in  the  land."     We  gather  from  the 
slight  memoir  given  in  these  pages  by  Dr.  Sell,  as  well  as  from  otlwr 
sources  already  before  the  public^  that  the  childhood  aud  girlhood  of 
Princess  Alice  were  passed  in  this  home  much  as  the  Uvea  of  oUkv 
children  and  girls  arc  passed  in  Kngland,  sheltered,  careleaa,  bliaifBl 
years,  looked  back  upon  in   after-life  with  wistfnl  eyes,   &a  baag 
marked  by  uo  responsibilities  or  cares,  no  forebodings  of  aoythiBf 
that  is  not  good  or  happy.     *'  I  ever  look  back  to  my  childhood  nH 
girlhood    as    the  happiest  time  of  my  life,"  writea    Princeia   Alitt 
to  the  Queen  in  the  summer  of  1860.      Her  engagement  to  Prince 
Louis  of  Hesse  was  one  that  gave  entire  satisfaction   to  the  Cluoe> 
and  Prince  Consort,  founded  as  it  waa  on  that  full  k>vc  and  trnit 
which  aloue  can  blend  two  natures  into  perfect  union.      We  fasn 
only  to  glance  at  these  letters  to   understand  how   the  promise  of 
happiness  was  rioJily  fulfilled  in  her  married  life.     Buhcg  Ptxnoan 
Alice's  engagement,  the  first   great  sorrow  came  npon  the  Queen  is 
the  death  of  the  Duchess  of  Kent.     This  seems  to  have  been  a  land- 
mark in  the  Princess's  life : — 

*'  I  thought  of  yoa  so  much  ou  the  I6th,"  ^e  writes  some  jtaif  aflei«aiJb: 
**  from  tbst  day  dated  the  commencement  of  so  much  grief  and  aorrov ;  y«t  ia 
tboss  days  you  had  one«  darlio);*  Mania,  whose  lint  and  dsepeat  tbooaht  «^  to 
comfort  and  help  you,  and  1  saw  and  understood  ooty  then  how  be  wafaUiad  cw 
you.  I  see  his  dear  face— so  palcf  so  full  o(  lemn — when  bv  led  me  to  yoc 
eariy  that  moraiDg  after  all  was  over,  and  sud,  '  Comfort  Mjuna;*  as  if  tfaoas 
wordsw«r«a  pr  w^e  of  what  was  to  oome.  In  those  days^  1  think  be  kacv  Ive 
deep  my  love  was  for  yon,  and  that,  as  long  as  !  was  Ull  io  vvf  botac,  my 
first  and  only  thought  should  b«  ynn  and  yoa  ak»e '  Thb  1  h^d  i 
holiest  and  deai«st  duty  imtil  X  had  to  leave  yua,  my  beloTcd  M 
B«  thai  bood  of  low,  thm^  I  can  no  more  be  near  yoa.  is  as  acmag  aa 

Only  a  few  nMnitbs  aftefj  on  the  14th  of  December     that  cUt  a* 
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strftngely  consecrated  in  after  years  by  sorrow  and  by  joy — fell  the 
unexpected  and  crushing  blonr  which  fur  so  long  Hhrouded  the 
throno  of  England  in  gloom  and  sadness.  "  In  those  first  dark 
days  Princess  Alice  took  into  her  own  Lauds  everything  that  was 
necessary/'  to  save  the  Oueen.  All  cummunications  betvcen  the 
OoTemment  and  the  Household  aud  the  Queen  had  to  pass  through 
her  bands.  "  Princess  Alice  is  au  augcl  in  the  liousc/'  it  was  said  in 
a  private  letter  from  "Windsor  to  Lady  Lytlelton.  Young  and  inex- 
perienced as  she  was,  it  must  indeed  liavc  been  to  her  a  severe  schoolj 
and  it  seemed  to  transform  her  from  a  light-hearted  girl  into  a 
mature  woman.  Her  marriage,  which  took  place  in  the  shadow  of 
this  grief,  must  hare  brought  with  it  a  strange  mixture  of  conflicting 
feelings,  her  adoration  for  her  lost  Father,  intense  sympathy  and  love 
for  the  desolate  Mother  she  was  leaving,  devotion  to  her  husband,  and 
all  the  thousand  new  emotions  to  which  her  marriage  and  untried 
life  gave  birth.  It  is  one  of  tho  strongest  proofs  of  her  unselfish 
nature  tliat  in  the  letters  that  follow  Iier  arrival  at  her  hnsband'a 
home,  there  is  little  about  her  own  feelings  of  joy,  and  through  them 
breathes  cuustautly  the  yearning  to  do  something  to  assuage  her 
Mother's  grief.  "  If  I  couhl  relinquish  part  of  my  present  happiness 
to  restore  to  you  some  of  yours,  with  a  full  heart  would  I  do  it" 
This  longing,  often  reiterated,  what  an  echo  it  finds  withiu  us! 
how  it  appeals  to  all  that  lies  deepest  in  human  nature — that  most 
passionate  desire  of  our  hearts  when  wc  stand  helpless  aud  almost 
hopeless  by  those  whom  we  love,  and  feel  that  between  us  and  them 
there  is  a  great  gulf  fixed,  and  that  in  the  hour  of  their  bitterest 
anguish  we  cannot  help  them  or  reach  them,  aud  we  wonder,  in  the 
impotence  of  our  misery,  why  it  is  not  in  our  power  in  literal  truth 
to  boar  one  another's  burdens.  How  much  easier,  wc  think,  would 
life  become,  if  sometimes  we  were  permitted  to  bear  the  Cross 
for  our  brothers  aud  sisters,  if  in  faint  and  humble  imitation  of 
the  Supreme  Self-sacriflce,  we  might  die  for  the  sina  or  sorrows  of  our 
fellow-creatures. 

In  that  fuU  and  fervent  outpouring  of  her  love,  by  her  never- 
failing  prayers,  we  may  believe  that  Princess  Alice  did  much  to 
soothe  and  strengthen  her  Mother. 

In  the  meantime  she  neglected  no  home  duty  which  could  give 
happiness  to  her  husband,  and  io  licr  life  with  him  she  experienced 
the  truest  joy.  "  You  tcU  me  to  speak  of  my  happiness — our  happi- 
ness/' she  writes  to  the  Queen.  "  If  I  say  1  love  my  dear  husband, 
that  is  scarcely  enough :  it  is  a  love  and  esteem  which  increases  daily, 
hourly.  What  was  life  before  to  what  it  has  become  now?  There 
is  such  blessed  peace  being  at  his  side,  beiug  his  wife;  there  is 
such  a  feeling  of  security,  aud  we  two  have  a  world  of  our  own  when 
we  are  together,  which  nothing  can  touch  or  intrude  upon.     My  lot 
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u  indfcd  a  blessed  one.  and  yet  what  have 
Trorm.  ardent  lovo  which  my  darling  Loni« 
again,  in  1869 :  "  To  possess  a  heart  like  hi) 
I  am  ever  pronder  of  and  more  grateful 
Once  more,  close  to  the  end :  "  Onr  home-li 
never  dull,  however  quiet." 

During  the  next  few  yeare,  she  threw 
with  the  brightest  and  keenest  ardour  and  ii 
possessed  a  singular  power  of  self- discipline 
mont  of  her  time,  for  the  days  as  they  fly  p 
variety  of  ocnupation.  Heading,  music,  and 
there  wore  no  such  disturbing  elements  as 
thought  of,  children  to  be  looked  after,  and 
political  duties  to  do,  "  We  always  continue 
have  read  '  Ilypatia  ' — a  most  beautiful,  mi 
learned  and  clever  book."  Macautay,  Lanfr^ 
Faoli's  "  History  of  England,"  &c.,  are  casui 
tneuted  upon.  Italian  she  learned  in  187 
thoroughly  to  enjoy  and  praBt  by  ber  visits 
Bach,  Beethoven,  Schumann,  Schubert,  Mi 
were  her  special  favourites  in  music,  and 
no  mean  performer.  Many  subjects  which 
to  engross  public  attention  occupied  and 
things  as  the  higher  education  and  emp 
improvement  of  the  dwellings  of  the  po 
generally,  hospitals,  refuges,  and  penitentii 
easily  fbr^t  who  are  the  pioneers  of  great 
have  once  got  accustomed  to  them.  She  heb 
which  ten  years  ago  must  liave  been  coiuid' 
believed  that  women  should  be  brought  np  to 
men — t.e.,  to  have  independent  interests  am 
to  make  marriage  as  such  the  aim  and  end 
it  is  of  pazenta  to  bring  op  their  dangfaCefs 
marrying  them,**  she  says.  **  I  vast 
the  girb  without  t^jh'a^  this  as  the  sole  oti 
feet  they  can  fill  up  their  lives  so  well  otben 
for  the  Mke  cf  marri^e  is  surely  the 
make."  Hmk  ideas  are  now  filling  the  air  i 
is  bora  into  them.  Princess  Alice  fband  m 
vivid  interest  and  ptacticml  co-operatiaB  | 
vmrioaa  movemeataL  She  herself  traiuU 
Oetavta  IliU'k  Snaya  ntt  the  Homes  of  i 
that  the  prioeiplea  «hk^  imd  ao  mimmillj 
*"  that  warm-hearted  friend  of  the  poor,"  ns 
•BoeaMfoU/  BflHtfit  in  Genaany.     She  9gm 
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perBonally  vinUing  the  worst  alams  in  Mayence^  and  making  plantt 
for  improved  sanitary  arrangements.  Having  discovered  in  1866, 
during  the  Pru8so-Au8triauwar,hQiv  incompletcwas  the  hospital  aystem, 
she  set  to  work,  the  moment  peace  was  restored,  to  remedy  its  short- 
comings ;  and  the  benefits  of  this  reorganization  were  reaped  during  the 
great  PVanco-Gcrmau  war  of  1870.  The  object  of  the  "Women's 
Union/'  which  she  founded,  was  to  assist  in  the  nursing  and  supporting 
of  the  troops  in  times  of  war ;  and  iu  times  of  peace,  to  train  nurses, 
s^uaist  in  hospitals,  or  nurse  the  poor  or  the  rich  as  might  be  required, 
[t  spread  over  the  whole  country,  and  iu  18G0  the  members  associated 

rilh  it  reached  tlic  number  of  2,500.  Many  and  excellent  were  the 
institutions  established  through  her  exertions  and  energy ;  besides 
asylums  for  idiots  and  orphans,  and  hospitals,  she  established  the 
ice  Society  for  tho   education   and  employment  of  women,  out  of 

rhich  grew  the  Alice  Lyceum,  intended  for  the  culture  of  women  of 
the  higher  classes.     In  October,  1872,  she  says  to  the  Queen : — 

"  The  Committetw  of  the  fifteen  Asmciations  met  on  Wcdocsday,  and  in  the 
avening  thirteen  of  the  members  cjime  to  ns  to  sapper.  The  meeting  went 
off  well,  the  subjects  discussed  to  tlio  purpose  aad  importanL  ....  Schools 
girls  were  iJie  principal  theme ;  the  employment  of  women  for  post  and 
rapb  offices  ....  quesUons  of  nurses  and  nursing  institutes,  &c." 

Not  only  was  Princess  Alice  in  the  forefront  during  the  two  wars 

of  186<j  and  1870,  nur»ing  the  sick  and  wounded,  oi^auizing,  inspiring, 

and  working  with  all  her  might  and  main,  but  in  times  of  peace  she 

frequently  visited  the  poor  in  their  own  homes  as  well  as  in  the 

lospitals. 

"  All  coBCB  aro  reported  to  me.  The  other  day  I  went  to  one  incog,  in  the 
old  part  of  the  town — and  the  trouble  we  bad  to  find  the  house!  At  length 
through  a  dirty  courtyard,  up  a  dark  ladder,  into  one  little  room,  when*  lay 
the  poor  woman  and  her  baby.  I  mnt  Chrlftt.^  down  with  the  children,  then 
with  the  husband  cooked  something  for  the  woman  ;  arranged  her  bed  a  little, 

took  her  baby  for  her,  bathed  its  eyea  ....  and  did  odds  and  ends 

one  never  sues  any  poverty,  and  always  lives  in  that  cold  circle  of  Coiurt 
r)»eople,  one's  good  feelings  dry  up." 

The  bringing  up  of  her  own  children  aroused  in  her  many  ques- 
tions relating  to  their  physical,  moral,  mental  and  spiritual  training. 
*'  I  always  think  that  iu  the  end  children  educate  the  parents,"  she  says; 
and  iu  November,  1876,  on  her  return  from  England  :  "  My  heart 
was  full  of  joy  and  gratitude  at  being  with  them  once  more,  and  I 
prayed  God  to  make  me  fit  to  be  their  real  friend  and  stay  as  long 
BB  they  require  me,  and  to  have  the  insight  into  their  different 
characters  to  guide  them  aright,  and  to  understand  their  different 
-wants  and  feelings." 

Surely  here  the  Princess  touches  a  great  truth  :  the  duty,  and 
therein  the  blessedness  of  earnest  endeavour  to  read  the  mind  of  the 
generation  that  succeeds  us  ;  the  dnty,  that  we  may  gain  such  true 
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sympathy  with  the  latest  bom  aspintions  and  enthnaiasms  of  oar 
children,  as  will  give  us  the  power  til  guiding  and  infloencing  them ; 
the  blessedness,  that  lore  ami  trust  may  be  reposed  in  na  by  those 
who  shall  be  strong  in  the  day  of  out  weakness. 

Physiotc^  she  studied  witlk  delight :  "  I  hare  read  and  studied  a 
great  deal  about  the  human  body.  .  .  .  insteadof  finding  it  disgusting 
it  only  fills  me  with  admiration  to  see  how  wonderfully  we  are  made." 
The  erenta  of  her  daily  life  are  recorded  with  much  freshness  and 
naiTete.  She  adapted  herself  with  great  readiness  to  the  sterner 
necessities  and  simple  sorronndings  and  arrangements  of  her  German 
home,  a  great  contrast  in  e\crj  way  to  what  she  had  been  accustomed 
to  in  England.  "  I  have  made  all  the  summer  out- walking  dresses, 
seven  in  number,  with  paletots  for  the  girls — not  embroidered,  bat 
entirely  made  from  beginning  to  end :  likewise  the  new  necessary 
flannel  shawls  for  the  expected.  I  manage  all  the  nursery  accounts 
and  everything  myself,  which  gives  me  plenty  to  do."  Many 
women  occupying  far  less  distinguished  positions  in  life,  and  with 
much  more  time  at  their  disposal,  would  do  well  to  learn  a  lesson  of 
industry  from  Princess  Alice.  She  must  have  brought  the  most 
charming  new  element  into  the  grand  ducal  family  of  Hesse,  for  she 
took  her  husband's  relations  to  her  heart  and  entered  into  their 
interests,  their  joys  and  sorrows,  as  if  she  had  always  belonged  to 
them. 

The  Prusso-Austrian  war  of  1866  must  have  been  especially  dis- 
tressing to  her,  not  only  because  it  took  a  beloved  husband  into 
great  danger  at  a  moment  when  she  most  required  hia  tenderness 
and  care,  but  on  account  of  the  sad  complications  it  entailed : — 
Hesse  joining  with  Austria  against  Prussia,  and  thus  ranging  Prince 
Louis  in  hostility  to  his  brother  in  the  Prussian  army,  and  to  Princess 
Alice's  own  sister's  husband,  the  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia.  But  a 
United  Germany  had  always  been  the  Prince  Consort's  dream,  and 
Princess  Alice  well  knew  what  fruitless  bloodshed  and  misery  must 
be  caused  by  the  ineffectual  struggles  of  the  smaller  German  States 
against  the  influences  which  were  tending  to  place  Prussia  in  supreme 
power  over  them. 

It  was  in  186G  that  Princess  Alice  at  her  own  desire  became 
acquainted  with  the  famous  David  Frederick  Strauss.  He  lived  at 
Darmstadt  for  four  years,  during  which  period  he  had  frequent 
intercourse  with  the  Princess,  and  read  to  her  his  lectures  on 
Voltaire. 

Much  as  it  may  be  regretted  that  the  influence  of  Strauss  should  have 
been  brought  to  bear  upon  her,  no  one  can  help  admiring  the  courage 
with  which  she  faced  the  difficulties  to  which  his  teaching  gave  rise, 
especially  when  one  considers  with  what  reluctance  and  even  distress 
she  must  have  allowed  his  opinions  to  influence  her  mind.      In  sharp 
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oonflict  u  they  were  with  the  most  aacred  traditions  of  her  youth, 
she  yet  did  not  nhrink  from  occepting^  the  dedication  of  his  work  ou 
Voltaire.  No  doubt  there  ia  a  uon-belienng  attitude  which  is  easier 
to  take  up  in  evenr-day  life  than  the  believing  oue.  It  is  far  leas 
trouble,  it  is  more  flattering  to  one's  power  of  discernment,  not  to 
believe  a  thing  than  to  believe  it.  When  Stephenson  firet  prophesied 
before  a  C«mmittpe  of  the  House  of  Commons  the  rate  at  ifliich 
steam  should  conquer  time  and  space,  the  men  who  laughed  him  to 
scorn  probably  felt  much  cleverer  than  those  who  in  their  hearts 
believed  him.  It  was  in  no  such  spirit  that  Priuccss  Alice  listened 
to  Stranss — "  she  had  to  vreatle  heart  and  soul  with  theoretical 
doubts  ;*'  and  it  was  not  till  the  spring  of  1873  that  light  came  back 
to  her  through  darkutrsa. 

She  had  just  returned  from  her  Italian  trip,  into  which  she  had 
thrown  herself  with  true  enjoyment,  and  was  still  resting  after  the 
fatigue  of  the  lung  journey.  The  two  little  Princes  had  been  play- 
ing by  her  sofa ;  Prince  Ernest  ran  into  the  next  room  followed  by 
the  Princess,  and  in  her  brief  absence,  Prince  Fritz  fell  out  of  the 
wiudow  upon  the  stone  pavement  below.  One  moment  in  the  most 
vivid  radiant  life  and  health,  the  next  he  lay  senseless  and  crushed, 
e  died  a  few  hours  later  in  his  mother's  arms.  In  her  agony  she 
undecl,  as  it  were  for  the  first  time,  the  depths  of  scepticism.  She 
searched  in  vain  through  the  various  systems  of  philosophy,  bnt 
fonnd  no  foothold. 

She  did  not  tipcak  of  the  transformation  that  was  going  on  within; 
bnt  slowly,  silently,  and  surely  faith  returned  to  her,  never  again  to 
falter.  "  Tlie  whole  edifice  of  philosophical  conclusions  which  1  had 
built  np  for  myself,  I  find  to  have  no  foundation  whatever — nothing 
of  it  is  left — it  has  crumbled  away  like  dust.  What  should  we  be, 
what  would  become  of  us,  if  we  had  no  faith — if  we  did  not  believe 
that  there  is  a  God  who  rules  the  world  and  each  single  one  of 

OS?" 

We  will  not  dwell  upon  the  harrowing  tale  of  her  last  days  on 
earth,  Ko  one  can  yet  have  forgotten  how  day  by  day,  in  spirit,  we 
vatched  with  her  by  ihe  sickbeds  of  those  nearest  and  dearest  to 
her  in  the  alternations  of  hope  and  fear.  But  in  this  supreme  hour 
of  suOering,  her  character  reached  iU  climax  ;  and  when,  wearied  out 
•with  nursing,  anxiety  and  grief,  she  laid  down  her  head  to  die,  we 
feel  that  her  life  ou  earth  received  its  crown. 

I  have  thought  it  best  not  to  go  methodically  through  these 
letters,  bnt  rather  to  dwell  upon  their  more  marked  characteristics. 
•lu  judging  of  these   I   feel  the    greater    confldcuce    owing  to  the 

vantages  aflbrded  me  by  a  visit  to  Darmstadt  a  few  months  before 
the  death  of  the  Princess,  when  it  was  my  privilege  to  see  soraethinj" 
of  her  home  life,  and  to  realize  the  charm  of  its  bright  simplicity. 
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Above  all  thin^  let  us  learn  this  lesson  from  the  example  ti 
Princess  Alice — the  quickeniog,  puhfybg,  bracing  power  of  paia 
In  ercry  trial  that  she  had  to  undergo — and  perhaps  these  tritb 
were  more  than  ordinarily  severe  and  frequent — we  »ee  bow  her 
character  developed  and  strengthened.  To  her  each  trial  «u  u 
an  April  atorm  to  a  Toung  plant  or  tree,  lending  new  vigour  to  the 
rootSj  new  power  to  its  growth^  so  that  when  the  sun  ahines  the  badi 
are  seen  to  expand  and  blossom — those  same  buds  which  wilh- 
ont  the  rain-cloud  wonld  have  shrivelled  and  died.  Every  time  Ab 
was  called  upon  to  give  up  what  &hc  most  deeply  cheriahed,  ihe 
counted  with  faith  and  gratitude  the  hlcseings  that  remained  to  bcr. 
"  Thus  do  wc  learn  humility,"  she  said,  with  quivering  lip.  "  God 
has  called  for  one  life,  and  has  given  mc  back  four.  How  then  sboald 
we  mourn  ?"  These  words  she  pronounced  when  she  lost  her  darlmg 
little  "  Sunshine"  aa  she  called  her,  her  sweet  "  May -blossom,"  little 
guessing  that  in  a  few  short  weeks  she  would  be  called  upon  to  enter 
the  same  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death. 

"  I  always  wonder  how  there  can  be  dissatisfied  and  grumbting 
people  in  this  beautiful  world,  so  far  too  good  for  our  deserts,  and 
when,  after  our  duty  is  done,  we  hope  to  be  everlastingly  with  those 
we  love,  when  the  joy  will  be  so  great  and  lasting  that  prese&t 
sorrow  and  trouble  must  melt  away."  How  rarely  do  we  see  thisl 
Every  houj  of  our  lives  do  not  we  add  to  our  sorrows  by  perpctoallr 
dwelling  on  the  daily  little  rubs  and  difficulties  of  life  ?  How  aehlom 
do  we  allow  this  wonder  and  gratitude  to  fill  our  hearts  for  the  end- 
less beauties  and  marvels  that  surround  us!  "I  don't  like  what  1 
don't  like,  so  much  more  than  I  like  what  I  like,"  a  child  once  said 
to  its  mother.  Most  typical  sayiug  !  ^\'e  hug  our  difiicuUie«  and 
persistently  ignore  our  blessings. 

But  she  knew  that  the  brightest  light  makes  the  darkest  shadow — 
that  if  she  was  to  be  blessed  with  the  fulness  of  joy,  she  must  alw 
realize  the  depths  of  sorrow — that  in  exact  proportion  to  our  joy  b- 
our  capacity  for  grief,  and  that  there  is  a  Love  that  lives  throng 
both.     For 

*>  where  will  God  be  aliMtit  T     lu  Ilia  Fu* 
la  Light,  but  in  Uu  Shadow  licaluij;  tua" 

It  has  been  well  pointed  out  that  life  generally  includes  for  us 
three  kinds  of  love — the  ascending,  as  seen  in  filial  aflection  ;  the 
equal  love,  as  seen  in  marriage;  aud  the  descending  love,  us  seen  ic 
the  parent's  relation  with  the  child.  For  mmx.  of  us  it  is  a  gradual 
lesson,  an  ascending  scale,  "steps  along  which  to  moaut  upwufd ;" 
reverential  trustfulness,  the  chief  element  of  the  first;  -  '  :  ity, 
a  mutual  giving  and  receiving,  of  the  secoud;  aud  the  [  of 

disinterested  love  the  characteristic  of  the  third.  "  Then,  ftnd  not 
till  then,  love  enters  upon  its  highest  stage,  and  pnta  on  (be  cniva 
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of  sacrifice."  In  Princess  Alice's  life  we  see  the  three  kinds — the 
love  of  the  daughter,  of  the  wife,  and  of  the  mother  j  the  three 
elements  which  make  up  perfect  love — reverence,  equivalence,  and 
sacrifice,  in  full  bloom  at  once :  "  the  trinity  in  unity  of  love." 

It  is  well  for  us  that  at  the  hour  of  death  the  mistakes  and 
shortcomings  which  necessarily  belong  to  our  human  frailty  are 
lost  in  a  mist  of  tears ;  that  our  graces  and  virtues,  our  highest 
aspirations,  should  live  on  after  us,  softening  sorrow,  kindling  hope, 
strengthening  faith,  inspiring  those  who  are  left  behind,  stimulating 
them  on  to  ever  nobler  efforto  and  higher  aims. 

"  Through  such  bohIs  alone 
God  ttooping  thowB  Bafficient  of  His  light 
For  OB  i'  the  dark  to  riie  by." 

Mary  Gladstone. 
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WHAT  do  you  tliink  of  General  Gordon's  present  poiition  ? 
A.  To  answer  that  properly  I  must  refer  you  to  the  hii 
of  the  General's  moTemeats.      In   1879  the   King  of  the 
wanted  him  to  go  to  the  Congo.      And  while  he  was  in  coinmtiiii< 
tion  with  the  King  Lord  Ripon  asked  him   to  go  to  India-^that 
in  1880.      He  went  to  India  and   immediately  resigned.      Tbeti 
went  to  China,  to  try  and  arrange  matters  between  Rnasia  and  CI 
Then  he  came  home,  and  in  1881  went  to  the  Mauritios  «s 
mauding  engineer.     Next  he  went  to  the  Cape ;  and  rctumod 
in  1882.      In   1883  he  went  to  Syria.     'While   there  he  di 
himself  entirely  to  looking  after  the  sites  of  Jerusalem^  and  did 
bother  himself  about  anything  cUe.     No  doubt  he  wrote  occ&aioiudlj 
aboQt  the  Sondan  qnestion.     He  says,  in  a  letter : 

*  *'I  hare  written  a  MS.  bringing  affiurs  down  from  Cnro's  nusnoo  to  tb« 
taking  office  of  Cberif,     It  is  called  *  Israel  in  Eigypt,*  and  I  ahill   follow  U>j 
with  a  sequel,  '  The  Exodns.*     1  do  not  know  wbeiber  I  shall  print  it,  for  ' 
is  not  right  to  rejoico  orer  oar  enemies,— I  mean,  official  enemi«a.     What 

fearful  meas  and bare  made.  ....  No  more  contr«J,  no 

amployoB  drawing  £377,000  a  year,  no  more  infineocA  of  Consals-G«aeni; . 
nation  hating  us — what  a  finale  !— no  more  interest ;  a  bombarded  " 
town,  Alttcandrio :   thpse  are  the  results  of  this  grand  secret  diplomacy, 
this  because  ControUexs  and  ConsuU-General  would  not  let  thti  nntablas  i 
the  budget  when  Ciiertf  was  in  office.     As  for  Arsbt,  whatiMrer  mar 
of  hiui  iiidividtulty,  he  will  lire  ftir  oenturiM  in  the  people.     Xhej 
never  be  yonr  *  obedient  servants  '  again." 

He  had  then  no  idea  of  serving  in  the    Soadan.      Tlie    King  of 
Belgians    said^  "  What  about  your  promise   to   go   to  the  Congo! 
You  are  now  disengaged.     I  now  claim  your  servioe*."     He  at 

*  Tbe  Tiewa  expresMd  in  this  psmr  sxe  those  of  a  pcraooAl  fricadof  GiDerall 
and  nSjjr  b«  nJiea  ajMia  ■•  uuMBatiy  wdl-iafiamed. 
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at  once  and  arrived  at  BrnsseU  on  New  Year's  Day  this  year,  aud 
immediately  went  to  see  the  King.  It  was  all  arranged,  lie  came 
home  and  made  arrangements,  and  he  was  to  leave  on  the  5th  of 
February  for  the  Congo.  Then  he  went  to  Brussels  again,  returning 
ftbout  the  8th  or  9th  of  January.  On  arrival  be  fouud  sueh  a 
number  of  newspaper  correspondents  wanting  to  interview  him,  that 
he  started  off  for  Encter  to  his  friend,  Mr.  Barnes.  There  he  met 
Sir  S.  Baker.  On  the  12th  he  got  a  telegram  from  Lord  Wolscley, 
asking  him  to  come  up.  On  the  I4th  he  arrived  in  Loudon,  and 
WM  three  hours  with  Lord  Wolseley.  He  then  said  "  Good-by  " 
to  e\erybody,  called  upon  tlie  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge,  and  left  for  BrnsseU  on  the  morning  of  the  15lh,  as 
going  to  the  Congo.  What  happened  at  the  interview  on  the  14th 
faaa  not  transpired  ;  but  Ministers  were  consulted.  It  was  Lord 
Wolseley  who  caused  them  to  scud  him  out.  He  said,  "  He  is  the 
only  man  that  can  serve  yon/'  On  the  17th  General  Gordon 
received  at  Brussels  a  telegram  telling  him  to  come  over  at  once. 
He  tlica  thought  fur  the  first  time  that  it  was  probable  they  might 
ask  him  to  go  to  the  Soudan.  Certainly  not  before.  The  King  of 
the  Belgians  was  much  put  out ;  he  was  iu  negotiation  with  General 
Gordon  about  the  compensation  to  he  paid  him  for  the  value  of  his 
commission  which  he  was  to  resign,  because  the  British  Government 
would  not  allow  him  to  go  to  the  Congo.  General  Gordon  arrived 
in  London  on  the  18th,  and  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  he 
saw  the  Cabinet.  They  asked  him,  "  Are  you  prepared  to  go  to  the 
Soudan  ?"  He  at  once  said,  "  Ves."  He  said  he  was  quite  willing 
to  carry  out  their  instructions,  though  he  did  not  then  even  know 
what  they  were.  The  abandonment  of  Khartoum  be  said  he  was 
prepared  to  carry  out.  He  started  the  same  evening  in  the  highest 
spirits. 

Q.  Did  not  Sir  C.  Dilke  iu  his  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons 
say  that  the  despatch  of  General  Gordon  had  been  discussed  months 
before  V 

A.  No  doubt;  but  it  had  not  been  proposed  to  him.  It  was 
suggested  to  the  Kgyptian  Government,  but  they  would  not  listen  to 
it.  That  was  in  October.  The  very  day  the  proposal  wa.s  mode  to 
General  Gordon  he  went.  If  he  had  gone  three  months  before  it 
would  have  been  ten  times  better.  Ou  the  18th  he  received  his 
instmctions  to  go  aud  report  on  the  military  situation  of  the  Soudan. 
On  the  i!2nd,  he  reviewed,  in  an  ofhcial  memorandum,  those  instruc- 
tions  on  the  passage  between  Briudisi  aud  Port  Said.     He  said  : 

"  The  most  diHicuH  cguestiun  is  how  and  to  whom  to  hand  over  tlic  niseaals 
of  Khartoum,  Dongola,  anil  KnM<nt»,  which  towns  have,  so  to  say,  no  old 
standing  famihes,  Khnrtoum  and  KassaU  having  sprung  up  since  Mdhemet 
All's  conquest.     Probably  it  would  be  advisable  to  postpouo  any  decifiioa  as 
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to  theaa  towns  till  euch  timo  as  tbt!  inh&bit.iDU  hftve  niatle  known  their 
opinions."  Puragraph  1  lixes  irrevocably  tUc  dcciaioo  of  iJie  Government — 
Tiz.,  to  evacuate  the  territory,  and,  of  course,  as  far  aa  poaaible  htvolvcs 
the  avoidance  of  any  Bghdng.  I  can  therefore  only  lay  that,  having  in  Ti«w 
and  seeing  thedilficaltyof  asking  llerMRJe9ty'iiGo%'«rmu(.-nt  to  given  dedaioa 
or  direction  as  to  wbut  should  be  done  in  certain  cases,  1  will  caxrj  out 
the  evacuation  oa  far  oa  poseible  according  to  tbcir  wish  ood  thu  best  of  mj 
ability,  and  with  avoidance,  as  tar  lU  poasble,  of  all  fighting.  I  would,  how- 
ever, hope  that  Hvr  Mjyesiy's  Government  will  give  mo  their  auf  port  and 
consideration  slioald  I  be  unable  to  fulfil  all  their  expectatjonfi." 

You  see  what  stress  he  lays  on  the  necessity  of  making  Mine 
arraDgcmeut  for  the  Govei-nment  of  the  provinces  about  Khartoum. 
Do  not  imagine,  however, that  the  country  which  is  now  to  be  eracnated 
is  a  poor  country.  It  includes  Sciinar,  Bcrljcr,  and  SuakiiD,  whicli 
retoroed  a  large  surplus  revenue.  General  Gordon  used  to  slave  at 
his  finances,  and  draw  up  tables  of  results.  Khartoum  certainly 
showed  a  deficiency,  but  the  province  of  Berber  liad  a  surplus  of 
£35,000  after  paying  all  expenses ;  Dongola  a  surpltw  of  .^53^30 ; 
Seuuar  a  surplus  of  £22,000 ;  Suakim  a  surplus  of  i:7,000  ;  Kassala 
a  surplus  of  £15,000. 

Here  is  a  table  of  the  receipts  and  expenses  of  the  diSerent 
mudirats  of  the  Soudan,  drawn  up  by  General  Gordon  with  his  own 
hand  in  1879.* 

Here  then  is  a  maguificcut  province  which  has  no  old  families  who 
can  be  pxit  in  ss  rulers.  What  are  you  to  do  with  it  ?  It  is  of  the 
highest  importance  to  have  the  question  fully  consider^.  Here  is 
a  paying  province  and  jou  are  going  to  surrender  it. 

We  come  to  the  time  when  General  Gordon  arrived  in  Egypt.  It 
had  been  his  intention  to  go  to  Suakim  and  not  to  go  to  Cairo  at 
all,  bccautte  he  did  not  wish  to  meet  the  Khediva  He  bad  had 
some  unpleasant  business  on  a  former  occasion  with  him.  .  Tho 
Khedive  did  not  treat  him  with  proper  coulideucc  when  he  was  at 
Massowah,  Neither  did  he  want  to  meet  Nubar  Pacha,  with  whom 
he  had  had  a  dispute.  When  he  got  to  Port  Said  Sir  Kvclyn  Baring 
said,  "  You  hud  far  better  come  to  Cairo  and  see  the  Khedive  and 
Nubar  Pacha,  and  have  a  talk  over  the  whole  matter."     So  he  weDt 

*  The  folloviog  is  coadensed  from  tlic  tabic  reforrod  to  above  ^— 
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to  Cairo — of  his  own  irill — and  at  Cairo  he  met  the  Khedive  and 
Kubar,  and  they  made  friends.  He  then  received  from  tbc  Khedive 
the  appoiutment  of  Governor-General  of  the  Soudan  vitbont  pay, 
It  was  a  very  good  thing  he  did  not  go  by  Saakim  and  thence  to 
Khartoum.  If  he  had  he  would  have  had  no  power  in  the  Soudan. 
Without  having  power  from  Egypt  aa  Governor- General  he  would 
not  have  had  any  power  and  could  have  done  nothing.  He  would 
also  have  had  no  command  of  money.  The  Khedive  placed  jE100,000 
at  his  command. 

Q.  Then  this  is  an  answer  to  what  Sir  Michael  Hicks  Beach  said 
the  other  night  when  be  complained  that  General  Gordon  had  been 
appointed  an  Egyptian  otHcial  ? 

A,  Quite  so.  It  is  trne  that  when  he  left  England  he  wanted 
to  go  out  as  an  independent  person. 

Q.  Then  he  modiBed  that  intention  ? 

A.  He  did  not  modify  it,  but  circumstances  modified  it  for  him. 
Probably  he  saw  the  position  himself.  Tbc  fact,  however,  is  that 
Gordon  could  not  have  done  anything  in  the  Soudan  unless  he  had 
gone  to  Cairo.  If  he  had  gone  direct  to  Khartonm  aud  attempted  to 
depose  the  Governor-General  or  ordered  the  troops  about,  what 
power  would  he  have  had  ?  Well,  he  went  on  to  Berber.  On  his 
arrival  at  Berber^  he  assembled  the  chiefs  there  and  organized  a 
government.  He  then  proceeded  on  to  Khartoum  by  the  Nile. 
He  interviewed  the  tribes  along  the  route  and  they  were  qnite  con- 
tent. Before  this,  be  ic  observed,  communication  between  Berber 
and  Khartoum  had  been  cut  off.  On  his  arrirol  at  Khartoum,  you 
recollect  the  joy  with  which  he  was  received.  Then  he  sent  to 
the  Mahdi  and  made  him  Governor  of  Kordofau.  Everything  was 
going  on  most  prosperously  at  this  time.  Sennar  and  Kassala 
were  quieted.  Ilis  lieutenant  at  Bahr  Gazelle^  Lupton  Bey,  was 
safe,  and  Emiu  Bey  at  the  Equator  was  equally  so :  neither  was  in 
any  danger.  Nothing  waa  heard  about  Darfonr.  General  Gordon's 
first  step  was  to  despatch  the  females  and  children  from  Khartoum 
to  Berber,  to  be  sent  down  into  Lower  Egypt.  Up  to  this  time 
the  mission  had  been  successful  in  every  way.  It  had  fully 
equalled  General  Gordon's  expectations.  But  what  took  place 
then  ?  When  the  tribes  between  Khartoum  and  Berber  saw 
these  women  and  children  came  down  they  could  not  make  it 
out.  It  seemed  to  them  that  Khartoum  was  to  be  abandoned. 
"  General  Gordon,"  they  thought,  "  is  going  to  desert  the  place  and 
we  must  look  to  the  strongest  master."  Therefore  they  rebelled, 
not  because  it  was  their  own  wish  to  do  so,  but  because  they  saw 
they  had  nobody  to  look  to.  The  Mahdi  at  the  same  time  sent 
hack  the  robes  of  State.  This  waa  all  caused  from  the  fact  that 
there  was  no  notice  or  information  that  there  was  to  be  any  govern- 
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it  whaterer  formed.  It  cannot  be  better  described  than  in  de 
naer  of  the  10th  of  March.*  It  is  quite  evident  that  CJenenl 
Gordon  vas  expecting  and  bad  been  expecting  orders  from  tiie 
GoTemmeat  as  to  what  was  to  be  done  with  Khartoum  and  the  rid 
fKmnces  before  alluded  to,  which  orders  he  reasonably  expected  to 
Rceire  in  consequence  of  the  memorandum  which  he  wrote  betweoi 
Brindiai  and  Port  Said.  He  was  and  still  is  unable  to  proclaim 
anT  goremment  at  Khartoum. 

Q.  Why  did  he  not  foresee  that  difficulty  at  the  time  the  Grovem- 
vcnt  gate  him  his  instructions  ? 

A,  He  did  foresee  it.  He  referred  to  it  in  the  memorandum,  but 
has  never  received  any  definite  instructions.  He  told  the  people  of 
Khartoum,  "  I  will  remain  with  you  and  protect  you."  What  do 
the  people  see  ?  He  iii  preparing  to  go  away  and  leave  them  with 
no  government  at  all. 

Q.  Bid  not  Mr.  Gladstone  say  he  was  free  to  establish  a  govern- 
ment or  to  go  away  ? 

A.  Do  you  think  when  he  is  told  to  evacuate  the  SoudoHj  that  he 
will  do  it  ?  He  is  told  to  retire.  I  believe  Mr.  Gladstone  would 
only  be  too  glad  if  he  were  to  establish  a  government  of  any  kind. 
But  ho  does  not  want  to  give  the  order.  Indeed,  how  could  he  ?  It 
would  make  the  Government  answerable  for  the  government  of  the 
Soudan.  General  Gordon  is  an  English  officer,  employed  by  the 
English  Government.  He  has  to  follow  his  instructions.  If  he  said, 
"  I  will  take  the  Soudan  and  govern  it,"  under  what  authority 
could  he  act? 

Q.  You  say,  then,  that  that  is  the  secret  of  the  whole  difficulty. 
He  says,  "  I  want  some  instructions  from  the  English  Government  to 
establish  a  government?" 

A.  I  say  it  is  the  whole  question.  It  is  everything.  The  matter 
comes  to  this,  whether  is  General  Gordon  to  act  on  his  own 
responsibility,  or  by  orders  from  England — in  which  case  the  EngUsh 
Government  will  have  to  take  the  responsibility  of  establishing  a 
government.  I  put  it  in  three  ways.  The  English  Government  have 
had  it  before  them  for  months  and  done  nothing.  The  first  way  is 
to  order  General  Gordon  to  assume  the  government.      What  would 

*  Kxtract  from  a  telegram  from  the  Tiines^  correspondent  at  Khartoum,  dated  March  "i 

uoiitiuiiing  a  report  of  General  Gordon's  views  : — "There  it  nothing  further  to  be  hoped 

foi  iu  the  way  of  quieting  the  people  than  has  already  been  accomplished,  and  there  is 

a  ct-rtainty  that  aa  time  advances  the  emisaariea  of  the  Mahdi  will  succeed  in  raiaiof 

the  tribes  between  this  and  Berber.     This  is  not  owing  to  disafTection  bat  to  fear  canaed 

by  the  pronounced  policy  of  the  abandonment  of  the  Soudan,  which  policy  has  been 

^hed  by  sendiuc;  down  the  widows  and  oqthans  and  the  Cairo  employes  fnm 

4un.  We  cannot  blame  them  for  rising,  when  no  definite  sign  is  shown  of  ectabliab- 

QUkneat  government  here.     Except  by  means  of  emissaries  the  Mahdi  has  no 

taide  of  EI  Obeid,  where  he  distrusts  the  people  and  alao  the  Bedouins  aroand. 

■onentity  as  to  any  advance  on  Khartoum,  out  all-powerful  through  his  amis- 

lea  backed  by  the  pronounced  policy  of  abaadonment  without  establiahlog  a 

Bt  government." 
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that  involve  ?  That  tlie  Soudmi  is  taken  under  KuglisU  protection. 
You  know  that  might  involve  coraplications,  and  you  cannot  tell 
what  vould  happen. 

The  second  way  is  for  General  Gordon  to  volunteer.  Ho»  could 
he  volunteer  with  his  instructions?  "  Why,"  they  might  say,  "  you 
are  exceeding  your  duty."  1  do  not  know  wliut  might  happen. 
Then  another  thing  is  that  the  King  ot  the  Belgians  might  say^ 
"I  always  thought  General  Gordon  preferred  the  Soudau  to  the 
Congo." 

Lastly,  the  Government  might  say  to  him,  without  ordering 
him,  "  Could  yon  not  manage  to  form  a  government  until  we 
can  arrange  with  the  European  Powers  what  is  to  be  done?" 
1  cannot  too  strongly  advocate  this  course.  As  to  sending  trooper- 
General  Gordon  docs  not  want  troops.  As  to  money, — do  you 
SQppoee  he  has  no  sense  in  the  matter  ?  Of  course  he  negotiates 
bills  at  Khartoum.  No  doubt  he  draws  cheq^ucs  on  the  bank  at 
Cairo.  My  idea  is  that  he  knows  how  the  exchange  of  money  goes 
u.  People  say,  "  Oh  !  he  did  not  take  up  money."  Why,  he  can 
do  it  all  by  exchange.  You  saw  it  stated  that  a  pcrnon  advanced 
him  a  thousand  guineas.  The  man  was  very  glad  indeed  to  got  a 
cheque  on  the  bank.  In  some  way  money  wuuld  travel.  General 
Gordon  says,  "  I  am  buying  grain."  He  cannot  do  it  without  money. 
I  ouly  hope  his  cheques  are  not  dishonoured.  A  dishonoured  cheque 
would  do  a  great  deal  more  harm  than  anything  else  that  could 
happen.  I  believe  he  is  all  right  as  far  as  money  is  concerned. 
As  to  sending  up  troops,  it  is  absurd.  What  arc  troops  to  go 
for  ?  Some  people  say,  "  We  ore  going  to  send  an  army."  Now, 
what  arc  you  going  to  scud  an  army  for  ?  There  Is  the  question. 
What  would  you  send  an  army  for  ?  To  do  what  ?  To  relieve 
General  Gordon  1     Gordon  could  go  away  to-morrow. 

Q.  Either  way  ? 

A.  He  could  go  up  to  the  Equator  when  the  Nile  rises  a  little 
more.  Of  course  he  cannot  go  to  Berber  with  a  low  Nile.  The 
effect  of  withdrawing  the  garriaon  from  Berber  ia  ■  that  you  cannot 
hear  anything  from  Khartoum  unless  some  one  gets  past  it.  But  I 
should  not  bu  surprised,  with  a  high  Nile,  if  we  were  to  hear  of  him 
going  down  to  the  Koro&ko  desert,  and  tapping  the  wire  to  say  he  is 
all  right.  To  relieve  General  Gordon  !  He  could  get  away  to- 
morrow, lie  could  get  to  Lupton  Bey.  He  ia  no  distance  from  the 
Congo.  He  has  no  difficulty  in  getting  away,  lie  has  six  steamers. 
All  the  country  is  well  known.  But  he  says,  "I  wuu't  desert  the 
people."  There  are  15,000  people  at  Khartoum.  He  has  got  the 
garrisons  at  Scuuar  and  Kussala  also  on  bis  bands.  What  are  yon  going 
to  do  with  them  ?  Are  yon  to  bring  the  people  down?  The  people 
aay,  "  You  will  destroy  our  trade ;  we  shall  be  paupers  if  you  bring 
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ui  down  ;  oar  business  will  be  gone.  We 
trade.  Look  at  the  surplus  revenue  you  are 
maguificent  tobacco  country,  a  corn  oonnti 
Scnnar ;  plenty  of  water  cvcrTwhcrc.  And 
If  they  are  got  down  to  Egypt  who  is  to  feed 
to  undergo  such  a  load  of  expense.     Why  nc 

If  you  muit  send  an  expedition,  what  is  th 
Nile  to  Khartoum?  Why  go  2,000  miles 
proper  route,  if  you  want  to  go  to  Khartou 
Kile,  but  by  Massowah.  It  is  a  splendid 
well-watered  district.  What  is  the  good  of 
across  the  Koroako  desert  ? 

I  believe  the  Government,  however,  arc 
army  from  Abyssinia,  that  would  set  the  whol 
arms.     What  is  the  use  of  sending  Abyssini 
be  Christians,  among  the  Mussulmans?     Thi 
against  every  Abyssinian. 

Q.  Then  yon  do  not  think  the  movement 
Haifa  is  of  any  good  at  all  ? 

A.  There  is  no  harm  in  it.  They  canno 
only  shows  as  if  they  were  going  to  assist— 
going  to  do  something.  Aa  to  going  np 
ont  of  the  question. 

Q.  You  say  that  the  establishing  a  tempo 
Soudan  would  be  the  right  policy.     To  what 

A.  To  band  it  over  to  somebody  else. 

Q.  There  has  been  a  proposid  to,  what  ii 
Sondan. 

A.  1  do  not  mean  that.     General  Gordon 

Q.  Then  you  think  that  those  who  han 
been  all  wrong?  It  has  been  insisted  on 
to  the  impression  that  General  Gordon  had 
ness  to  undertake  it. 

A.  It  is  quite  wrong  as  regards  him  pen 
induce  him  to  do  it.  He  is  not  ambitio 
understand  that  I  compUin  of  the  Britisii  i 
said  what  is  to  be  done  with  the  gorermmi 
at  tbe  same  time  not  letting  him  form  a 
be  poadblc,  would  it  even  be  humane,  to 
state  of  anardty  without  any  goremmcnt  wb 

What  was  he  to  do  in  the  circamstaa 
Zebehr."     He  knows  Zebehr  is  the  greatest 
the  earth.     But  still  be  could  gorem  then 
than  i»o  govcmnent.     He  would  not  go 
If  he  co«ld  squeeae  a  coople  of  htmdrad  tk 
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people — and  he  would  be  able  to  do  that^lic  would  not  require  to 
resort  to  the  slave-trade.  It  would  aot  be  worth  his  while,  lie 
would  not  bother  himself  with  the  slave-trade  if  he  were  king  uf 
that  magoiticcat  province.  Vou  know  seven-eighths  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  Soudan  are  slaves.  Tf  you  want  to  stop  the  slave-trade 
you  must  stop  it  at  Cairo,  and  bring  it  home  to  the  parties  who  buy 
sIetci. 

Q.  How  do  you  reconcile  General  Gordon^s  proposal  to  send  for 
Zehehr  with  the  blood  feud  and  the  quarrel  he  had  with  him  the 
night  before  he  left  Cairo  ? 

A.  There  was  a  quarrel^  and  it  came  to  very  hot  words,  Zebehr 
challenged  General  Gordon  to  produce  anything  against  him.  General 
Gordon  did  not  attack  him,  not  wishing  to  go  on  quarrelling.  Bnt 
there  is  no  doubt  about  Zebehr's  guilt — the  documents  which  prove 
it  are  all  in  existence.  He  was  sentenced  to  be  hung  and  his  sou 
was  shot,  not  for  slavc-huntiug,  but  for  complicity  in  massacring 
the  Khedive's  troops.  General  Gordon  is  so  willing  to  forgive 
everybody  that  he  thinks  everybody  will  forgive  him.  He  is 
amtakcn  in  Zebchr,  who  has  threatened  to  hang  him.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  if  we  had  scut  Zcbchr  up  to  Khartoum,  the  first  thiug 
he  would  have  done  would  have  been  to  hang  General  Gordon. 
1  believe  Zehehr  i«  at  the  bottom  of  this  whole  revolt  between 
Berber  and  Khartoum.  Zebohr  ought  to  be  put  into  confinement 
at  once. 

Q.  Then  that  was  the  reason  why  our  Government  would  not  con- 
sent to  send  Zebehr  ? 

A.  They  were  quite  right.  The  only  complaint  against  them,  is 
that  they  won't  arrange  for  a  Gorernment. 

Q.  You  do  not  think  General  Gordon  is  in  any  personal  danger  or 
apprehension  ? 

A.  Certainly  not,  unless  jTOSsibly  from  interna)  dissensions.  He 
writes  on  March  15 — that  is  not  so  very  long  ago  : — "  We  arc  all  in 
capital  spirits  here.  The  enemy  arc  entrenched  nine  miles  off — six 
lonsand  strong,  and  wc  hear  the  drums  from  the  palace.  Supplies 
'come  in  better  than  ever,  and  wc  have  food  for  months.  When 
the  Nile  rises  in  two  mouths'  time — in  the  middle  of  May — wc  shall 
with  the  steamers  be  even  more  powerful  thau  wc  ore  now."  What 
does  that  show  ?  '*  You  must  not  expect  many  more  letters,  since 
it  is  not  likely  that  the  rebels  will  allow  my  posts  to  go  down."  He 
not  show  any  alarm  at  all. 

Q.  What  do  you  say  about  the  alarming  telegrams  ? 

A.  I  cannot  think  they  are  his.  On  April  9  what  did  General 
Gordon  say?  "All  going  on  well."  When  did  he  ask  for  soldiers? 
lie  ask  for  soldiers  I  He  wanted  two  squadrons  of  cavalry — bccauso 
he  thought   it  coidd  be  done — merely  for  a  diversion.     The  ouly 
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tbiug  General  Gordon  says  is,  "  You  must  1 
you  aU  the  news."  He  alludcil  to  Po 
conflict  vheu  the  two  Pachas  were  traitors. 

Q.  Your  point  is  that  General  Gordon 
as  to  Ms  pcrsoual  safety  ? 

A.  He  under  apprehension  !  Not  the  sli, 
Look  at  the  story  in  Hilt's  work  about  Kolokj 
into  the  camp  of  slave-dealers  at  Shakka, 

Q.  What  he  is  anxious  for  there  is  to  pn 
the  people  ? 

A.  That  is  the  only  question,  and  has  be 
along.  If  he  could  issue  a  proclamation  and 
yon  and  I  will  form  a  Goternment,"  alt  wo 
not  be  the  least  surprised  to  sec  the  veil  li 
and  Bert)cr  by  a  telegram  coming  from  Gorr 
I  have  formed  a  Government,  and  have  put 
Khartoum."  He  docs  not  care  if  he  saxi 
leaves  a  Government.  He  considers  he  has 
you  won't  tell  him  what  to  do.  He  wai 
Uvea.     How  is  he  to  do  it  ? 

Q.  You  say  he  does  not  want  soldier?, 
in  one  of  the  latest  despatches  {April  3)  he 
of  slaves  at  Khartoum,  and  says  that  if  Her 
80  far  it  would  be  desirable  for  them  to  ta 
rcgistratiou  of  slaves  ?     Docs  not  that  imp! 
that  British  troops  are  on  the  way  ? 

A.  Do  you  think  that  General  Gordon, 
would  not,  if  he  had  asked  British  troops  to 
description  of  forces  he  wanted  sent,  their  m 
I  cannot  imagine  it.      I  cau't  uoderatani 
must  be  some  mistake  in  it.     What  has 
with  troops  coming  up  ? 

Q.  You  do  not  think  that  a  despatch  mi{ 

A.  I  do  not  believe  he  ever  asked  for  a 
be  sent.  But  as  to  the  registration  of  slavi 
1877,  a  convention  was  signed  between  the 
Ismail  Pacha,  by  wbicH  the  traffic  in  slaves 
Kgypt  on  August  4,  1884,  and  in  1889  in 
to  that,  after  the  4th  of  August  this  year,  tl 
slaves,  you  cannot  sell  one  of  them  to  auybo^ 
but  you  cannot  sell  them.  Do  you  mean  I 
terference  with  property?  What  right  h 
What  right  has  England  to  interfere  in 
would  take  place.  Without  auy  proclumati 
^hink  that  on  the  4-th  of  August  nest  you  ca 
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Ubt&lrto  doit?  Doyootluiik  duiBgyptvooldnot  nwi^fim 
iMlto  end?  TheGovenunentdonotdantoiaj  fliat  the  oonnBtioe 
iheU  be  »  deed  kMer,  beoenae  thej  think  of  Genenl  Oordon's  pco- 
^^hy>frift»,  Bat  if  they  maed  thet  oonrentioa  thex  irill  heve  tht 
Aati-SlaTCrr  Sodely  end  Ae  lAole  of  "Kngland  down  on  them.  It 
k  e  mort  iDegil  tiling.  Do  jon  think  tiuyerar  will  canj  it  oat  ? 
Genenl  Goidaaa^a  in  » letter  of  Oe  87th  of  April,  1870:  "Ihsie 
htelj  pointed  oat  to  '^fien  that  he  imiit  take  it  into  nliwhitini 
Ikot  dm  Blmri^iuii  of  tibe  derce  irill  ^—faiMfc  the  zefenne  bf  one- 
iMi  in  Oeno  and  bgr  aofen-eighflia  in  tte  Soodan.' 

Q,  'WhatdojonaijaatotheahendonBientof  Khartoom? 

A,  U  en\  he.  XkKtoam  ia  i— nlial  to  Egypt— SMential  to  a 
dlgne.  llftw^rdN; ISfekeinngdiwnia  telegnqphed  day  bgr  day. 
ft  k  eheitari^  rngmmmj  4at  yon  ifconld  hate  that  commnnioa- 
tlnn.  n«b  4hMK  »  anattcr  thin^  Ihe  Ifile  ia  confined  np  in 
«*ft^ia«etlfte.  Ik «  nribad  to  penohte  throogh  the  manh. 
ffltt  Stett  «seOhcto  thas^  and  aevcol  landied  men  are  employBd 
%»  ^A^  ik  «stH&  Then  ia  an  idea  AaCtte  Mile  may  take  a  diilarait 
Ite  ^Ifci^l^her  if  tftia  m  not  kept  ipcn.  biraain,  of  oonne,  the  gnat 
uQltan*  of  vatar  coeaBa  down  hj  Ae  WUte  Nile,  not  hy  the  Bine 
>iitok  The  White  Nile  n^ht  take  anaAer  line.  No  one  knon 
vhiwe  it  ttighk  go  tOL  IVn  again,  a  magufieent  district  like  Khar- 
toOBft  TCverting  to  haifaarim  ii  anoAcrpeinL  How  can  yon  do  ft? 
What  right  have  yon  to  do  that  ?  What  right  have  yon  to  take  it 
firoB  Egypt  at  all?  It  it  all  very  veD  to  take  Eoxdofan  and  Dar- 
foar.  These  prorinces  do  not  pay.  General  Gordou  had  the  idea 
that  if  he  went  to  the  Congo  he  woold  come  back  and  leconqner  the 
Soodan  from  the  Congo.  I  told  yoa  he  wanted  the  King  of  the 
Belgiaiu  to  hare  the  Bahr  Gazelle. 

Q.  It  haa  been  toggested,  hat  it  not,  that  the  French  might  get  to 
the  Soodan? 

A.  Yea;  that  idea  was  started.  Ton  know  tiiere  is  r^olar 
commnnication  between  Algeria  and  the  Soodan.  Caravana  go  in 
abont  three  months  from  3forocco  to  Snakim.  Here  is  a  map 
of  General  Gordon's,  on  which  he  has  marked  the  distribution 
of  the  Arab  races  in  Northern  and  Central  Africa.*  The  Soodan  is 
separately  marked.  When  Arabia  became  orer-popolated,  after  the 
Crusades,  the  Arabs  swarmed  over  into  Africa.  One  set  made  their 
way  along  the  northern  coast— Tripoli,  Tunis,  Algeria,  Morocco; 
another  set  swarmed  southwards.  When  they  got  down  to  abont  the 
tenth  parallel  they  found  their  camels  wonld  not  live  farther  south, 
and  so  turned  westwards.  Thus  they  are  spread  all  across  the  con- 
tinent, at  about  that  level.  They  have  large  numbers  of  old  suits 
«f  chain-armour  and  helmets  and  swords  of  the  Cmsadera — 
*  See  Map  on  the  preoeding  pi^e. 
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There  arc  re^Iar  trade  routes, 
on  the  map,  between  the  uorthcru  aud  southern  Arabs.  A  friend 
wanted  to  send  a  copy  of  hU  work  about  General  Gordon  in 
FalesUne  to  Khartonm  through  Algeria,  and  I  dare  say  it  could 
be  done.  The  French  could  reach  the  Soadau  from  Algeria,  and 
would  be  very  pleased  to  have  it. 

Q.  Do  you  think  General  Gordon  has  the  same  confidence  in 
Ismail  he  had  before  ? 

A.  Certainly  he  has.  He  has  often  expressed  it.  Ismail  is  the 
only  man  who  can  goveni  Egypt,  and  he  would  manage  the  Soudan 
too, 

Q.  Yoii  do  not  think  that  the  present  difficulty  is  in  any  way 
caused  by  a  loss  of  General  Gordon's  prestige  or  influence  in  the 
Soudan^  consequent  on  the  Mahdi's  rising  ? 

A.  I  do  not  think  so  at  alt.  liook  at  the  way  they  received  him. 
The  Mahdi  was  then  in  rebellion. 

Q.  Do  you  think  he  ought  to  be  allowed  to  go  to  the  Mahdi? 

A.  You  refer  to  what  took  place  after  leaving  Korosko.  I  do 
not  tliink  he  really  intended  at  that  time  to  go  to  the  Mahdi. 
I  should  not  be  surprised,  however,  if  he  did  so.  Uc  may  have 
gone  to  see  him  ere  now. 

Q.  Supposing  the  Mahdi  be  put  in  possession  of  Khartoum  ? 

X  I  do  not  think  it  would  do  any  harm.  But  I  do  not  tbink 
the  Mahdi  has  power  enough. 

Q.  Uave  you  any  idea  why  the  Government  are  not  willing  to 
send  instructions  to  General  Gordon  ? 

A.  I  never  heard  why.  It  has  never  been  explained.  I  cannot 
understand  it,  I  put  three  points.  They  may  order  General  Gordon 
to  govern.  I  think  they  cannot  do  so.  -It  wonld  put  them  under 
the  necessity  of  taking  the  Soudan.  General  Gordon  will  not  per- 
manently govern  it.  The  third  aud  only  way  is  to  say  to  him  :  "  Can 
you  manage  to  form  a  Government  to  act  until  we  see  means  of 
relieving  you?" 

Q.  ^'hat  do  you  think  Admiral  Hewett  has  gone  to  Abyssinia 
for? 

A.  I  Iwlicve  the  Government  think  they  will  get  troops,  and 
that  they  can  do  something  with  Abyssinia.  lliat  would  make 
matters  ten  limes  worse.  The  Mussulmans  are  fierce  against  the 
Abyasinians.  The  reason  why  Massowah  wonld  be  of  no  use  to 
Abyssinia  is  that  the  coast  along  there  is  inhabited  by  one  of  the 
very  fiercest  of  the  Mussulman  tribes,  who  won't  let  an  Abyssinian  go 
past.  Yon  see  then,  I  say,  that  General  Gordon's  mission  was  a 
success  up  to  a  certain  point.  Then,  in  consequence  of  receiving 
no  orders  as  to  what  the  future  of  the  Soudan  is  to  be — which  have 
not  been  given  even  yet — the  mission  has  failed,  or  is  supposed  to 
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bave  failed.  But  I  quite  think  that  it  is  the  greatest  blessing  that 
General  Gordon  ia  cut  off  from  the  Gk)Temment,  and  left  to  his  ovn 
resources.     I  beliere  he  will  come  out  of  this  thing  well. 

Q.  He  will  act  for  himself? 

A.  No  question  about  it.  He  will  act  for  himself  now.  With 
regard  to  communicating  with  him — there  is  no  use  sending  up  the 
Kile.  You  hare  got  lots  of  agents  at  Massowah,  who  might  be  employed. 
He  would  not  withdraw,  though  you  were  to  order  him  to  withdraw. 
You  may  do  what  you  like  with  him,  he  would  not  withdraw.  It  is 
not  at  all  a  matter  of  rescuing  General  Gordon.  He  was  in  fn 
more  danger  at  the  siege  of  Sebastopol — far  more  danger  when  he 
rode  into  a  camp  of  3.000  slave-dealers  aud  told  them  to  lay  down 
their  arms.  He  could  leave  to-morrow  if  he  were  minded^  but  he 
will  not  desert  those  who  have  been  faithful  to  him. 


CONTEMPORARY  LIFE  AND  THOUGHT 
IN   SWITZERLAND. 


IT  is  uot  easy  to  deal  in  a  short  paper  with  the  actual  couditions  of 
life  and  thought  in  Switzerland.  Two  difliculties  meet  ua  at  the 
oatset.  The  first  lies  in  the  fact  that  Switzerland  has  no  moral  centre 
— that  there  is,  in  fact,  not  one  Switzerland,  but  a  group  of  Switxer- 
lands  distinct  from,  and  almost  unknown  to  each  other;  so  that  the 
picture  consists  of  a  series  of  independent  sketches,  hard  to  he  drawn 
by  a  single  pencil.  The  seeond  is,  that  the  present  ia  only  intelligible 
through  the  medium  of  the  past,  and  that  our  past  is  complex  and  little 
known.  It  is  therefore  nece^ary,  however  narrow  our  limits,  to  begin 
with  a  glance  back. 

Switzerland,  the  mother  of  the  great  rirers  of  Europe,  occupies 
both  slopes  of  the  Central  Alps,  I'rom  Mont  Blanc  and  the 
Diablereta  to  the  Bemina,  too^ethcr  with  the  plains  which  lie  in 
front  of  the  mountairm  as  far  as  the  upper  coarse  of  the  Uhinc,  and 
tlic  long  Hues  of  the  Jura,  between  which  it  possesses  several  valleys. 
The  thirteen  cantons  of  ancient  Switzerland,  with  their  subjects  and 
allies,  covered  pretty  nearly  the  same  extent  of  territory  as  the 
Switzerland  of  to-day.*  Nominally  united  for  purposes  of  mutual 
defence,  they  were  really  iudependent  States,  living  under  very  diflercnt 
institutions.  The  Kcforraatiuu  tended  to  loosen  even  this  slight  con- 
nection ;  and  when  the  armies  of  the  l-'reuch  Republic  iu%'adcd  the 
country  in  179b  such  of  the  States  as  ottered  any  resistance  at  all 
acted  each  on  its  account.  The  attempt  of  the  I)ircctory  to  establish 
a  united  republic  was  &upiK>rtcd  only  by  a  feeble  minority  in  the 
country,  and  fell  to  piece*  immediately  on  the  withdrawal  of  the  French 
troops.    The  Act  of  Mediation  of  18U3,  while  investing  the  Diet  with 

*  The  iwlitical  frontier  doci  not  altogetlier  correflpunil  with  tbe  natural  bonodary. 
Some  valieyt  of  tlin  Griaoun,  ami  tbe  wbolc  caoton  <^f  Ticino,  b«Ioag  {joomipbieallj  to 
Italy;  tho  parta  of  Berne  nnd  Sok'nrt-  we«t  <>t  .Jura  are  jiropwiy  lo  tnuice;  tl«» 
canton  of  Bdk-  ii  in  AUace,  noil  that  of  S^bafflinusi'ii  in  l.<«rii]any.  On  tbe  other  hand, 
ttiv  North  of  S»voy,  Gex,  iui<l  tlii>  old  to^vn  of  Coruttaoce,  should  naturally  belong  to 
Switzerlaad  :  «nd  the  eoinc  may  he  said  of  the  Austrian  Vomrlborg,  and  t£e  •oatEera 
tlo-ymM  of  the  lllack  FnrtmL  Such  a  dellmitatioii  a*  thin  would  include  Schaflhatuui — 
whicb,  aa  it  n,  runt  up  mto  the  liucliy  of  Itadan,  witliio  the  natuial  outline  of  Helvetia. 
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-  ■    -.-:  .    ':  "        \'-'-    '.'■■•    *.   'JT'i*t\t    [,/':   '  f,*       •Jf'i'-::    ':,fT.'...:  -■•  ~-     ■    r^ 
-  .-    "  '. '-  ','■:.■,*.'*'.■•  ',''■;»*.'  'J    :f,     '.  '.'i-'i    \i''  *.:,'■    <?'''', %r.'. ''7'  T  '  ~     '~    '  ■ —  ~i 

_■-  _— .:  ..:■:..■/  ::';*;;'■'■;.*..  *,\.*.    ''^lUfiti'i;  \,y  tL'.ir  :,'..]. ".!  -i.   il  :   .-..  .-    _• 

-__-  :..-":.■. '-T-,  hi  i-.'iitiUiiHit:-.  »lii':li  iif»t  lorjf.'  hcfitTf:  l.a'i  *.■«.-  i.-. :  ;  -  T 
7-1'. :.-'':  'jf  Aij--t.tj;i,  ;iti'l  '.f  Ciitlt'jlio  )>ailiwick«  which  "-r.;-:r  :z-r  :  : 
-.  •  .'-.vi  u'-Autiij^'A  \.u  'a  yr'iiip  fjf  ctiijtoti'-  wiiloh  app'^iL'^^i  :i.-::mij  •■ 
-rizirs  ..".  '■•jrn.  Vruid  \i\ui\t:.  ;iii  old  proviiuv  of  .Savov.  i^'-l-^z.  '.-  'i- 
^-^e-i-":  alu-r  the  l'iirp;uii(!i:iii  wjir,  had  a  rortain  }.:n::s£-'r.-:.:-. 
..■i.-:-.n:ri;.  rr:li}»ioin,  and  moral.  Tor  thf;  rot,  these  new  c:  .::.:r.-.- 
rail 

:ven  :ne  nowrMnary  ^  ......      _ ...,^,^.-^.  .   .. 

needfl  >m;  rirKiiiii/.cd  in  wiiiiVprinity  witli  tlic  jirinriples  which  wir-: 

mow  rivic  lii'lilii  «i(!  Ri-((iiiMi|.  ii'.t  liy  |iI;hi'  of  liirtli  nor  lij*  <loniioilv.  '.■  :  i  ■■■ 
Sich  in  tfi-iiriiilly  olitani'  tl  dy  ii  lnuricy  |i:iyiiii-iit,  jiiid  caii  alwav-  («  ttf'.i-:K\ 
m,  iiilijiii  fii  I  iiiitl,  nil-  liiiiilii.-iiy  i'('Mi(ii'at.iiiiih,  ;.'riiii]jH  tit  fiin'iilies  ts.  .iv:r_ 
I)r(i|iii<'t(»tilii)t  ot  (iitiHii|i'inl>1<-  wijilUi.  Ill  (;t'iiiiitn  Switzerland  the  "uri- 
uixiii  ntill  lAiHiN  :iH  ii  nnL  nt  |>iiviirt!  iifiH>jr)ati"ii  :  Huri/rr-Otm'iM/fK.  i,-liftrj«! 
nt<!iiiirii'i' ii(  lilt'  |niiii,  \\\n\i-  till'  i-oiiiiiiiiiK-  (I'hiKtjIii'ir-finuii,:/-)  pn>vijv; 
:  HoiVKii-i. 


n:ri;.  rr:ii}»join,  and  moral.       lor   tlif;    rot,   these   new    c:-.:r.-.- 

neichfcr  a  (;rij»ital    nor  a  cotistiliitcd    aristocracy,  and    K/n;-?  l2:a    . 

zhe  nr;f;(:MHary  i-.U-uirnU  for  fonniiif^  any.      Xftvprtiit-iea*.  :  r^ 
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to  be  made  dominant  throughout  Ktirope.  Forced  by  the  naturo  of 
the  case  to  build  on  a  dumutiratic  fouudution  aud  c\tract  a  govcrumcnt 
from  the  ranks  of  the  [«ople,  the  authors  of  the  new  constitutious 
att<^mpted  to  prepare  the  ifay  for  the  formation  of  an  oligarchy.  They 
created  a  legislative  body  (the  Grand  Council),  which  was  generally 
charged  with  the  nomination  of  the  executive  (the  lesser  Council,  or 
Council  of  State)  and  the  superior  tribunal.  The  sovereignty  of  the 
people  was  tempered,  to  begin  with,  by  an  electoral  qualification, 
which,  however,  it  waa  impossible  to  place  very  high  •  and  the  elections 
wen:  for  the  most  part  indirect,  the  electoral  assembly  nominating 
eeveral  candidatca,  one  of  whom  was  to  be  selected  by  a  commission 
appoiuted  for  the  purpose,  or  by  the  Grand  Conncil  itself;  while  in 
other  cases  the  Grand  Coaueil  was  recruited  directly  by  co-optation, 
like  tbc  French  Senate  of  to-day.  Il  was  elected  for  a  considerable 
number  of  years,  and  the  members  of  the  Council  of  State,  together 
wiUi  the  other  magistrates,  for  a  still  longer  term — sometimes  as  much 
as  twelve  years. 

These  ingenious  arrangements  did  not  last  long  enough  to  be  tested 
by  their  fruits.  The  first  choice  of  the  new  constituencies  by  no  means 
always  fell  upon  the  recognized  social  leaders ;  in  some  cantons  the 
electors,  rendered  distrustful  by  their  memories  of  the  past,  aedulously 
avoided  those  who,  they  feared,  might  become  new  masters;  and 
thus  it  came  about  that  it  was  the  cultivated,  intelligent,  and  wealthy 
classes  who  offered  the  first  opposition  to  the  new  system,  which  had 
subjected  them  to  the  cumbrous  and  unskilful  administration  of  a 
rural  oligarchy  formed  by  a  coalition  of  the  intlucntial  peasants  of  the 
villages,  and  destined  to  survive,  under  very  curious  disguises,  for  a 
considerable  time. 

This  aristocratic  reconstruction  of  Switzerland  naturally  exposed 
the  country  to  the  contagion  of  the  revolutionary  ferment  which  was 
working  in  every  part  of  the  Continent  during  the  ascendency  of  the 
Holy  Alliance.  The  subjects  of  the  great  cities  were  little  disposed 
to  endure  with  patience  a  domination  against  which  they  had  risen 
a  century  before,  and  from  which  they  had  been  temporarily  freed. 
The  people  of  the  cantons  formed  iu  ISU^J  kicked  against  the  new 
luosterci,  taken  by  chance  from  their  own  ranks,  and  claimed  the  exercise 
of  their  sovereign  rights.  The  French  Revolution  of  ISiJO,  whilst  it 
•verted  all  danger  of  foreign  intervention,  determined  the  explosion  of 
a  mine  which  had  long  been  laid.  In  the  space  of  a  few  months,  all 
the  aristocracies,  urban  and  rural,  had  been  overthrown  by  popular 
movements,  excepting  only  that  of  Geneva,  where  the  rural  districts 
are  too  insignificant  to  contend  witli  the  town,  and  where  the  Govern- 
ment, aristocratic  in  fact  rather  than  iu  theory,  carried  on  the 
adntiuistration  with  great  wisdom  and  discretion.  At  NcuchiVtel  the 
Revolution  was  suppressed  by  the  energy  of  the  Prussian  Government, 
supported  by  a  considerable  part  of  the  population.  At  Bale  the 
struggle  between  town  and  country  grew  into  a  civil  war,  and  the 
division  of  Bdle  into  two  half-cantons.  Everywhere  else  the  revolu- 
tion was  aceompH^hf  d  without  serious  resistance.  The  old  democratic 
cantons,  with  their  Landsgemeindcn,  remained  quiet  in  the  midst  of 
the  disturbance — all  except  Schwytz,  where  the  southern  districts 
bordering  ou  the  lake  of   the  four  forest  cantons  governed  those  of 
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ihing  General  Gordon  says  is,  "Yon  nratt  listen  to  Power  £ar  giriiK 
jaa  all  the  newa."  He  allnded  to  FOwer'a  deaeriptioin  of  tte 
conflict  when  ike  two  Phchai  were  traitfKca. 

Q.  Your  point  ia  that  General  Gordon  ia  in  no  appreKanaioB 
aa  to  his  peraonal  aafety  ? 

A.  He  nnder  apprehenaion  1  Not  the  alighteat  Talk  of  danger  I 
Look  at  the  atorj  in  Hill'a  work  about  Kolokal,  and  when  he  maxdiad 
into  the  camp  of  daTe-dealera  at  Shakka.     Tiiat  waa  danger. 

Q.  "What  he  ia  anxious  for  there  ia  to  provide  n  Ooreninient  tot 
the  people  f  . 

-  A,  'Ra.t  is  the  only  question,  and  has  been  the  oalj  qnesticui  aU 
along.  If  he  oonld  issne  a  proclamation  and  saj,  "  I  will  remain  wiA 
yon  ^ad  I  will  form  a  Government,"  all  would  be  well.  I  liio^ 
not  be  the  least  surprised  to  see  the  veil  lifted  between  Khartoom 
and  Berber  by  a  telegram  coming  from  Gordon :  "  We  are  aU  right. 
I  have  formed  a  Government,  and  have  put  the  Hahdi  in  diazge  of 
■Khartoum."  He  does  not  care  if  he  savea  the  people's  Uvea  and 
leaves  a  Goveroment.  He  considers  he  has  been  abandfrnedbeeaiNB 
you  won't  tell  him  what  to  do.  He  wants  to  save  the  peopli^ 
lives.     How  is  he  to  do  it? 

Q.  You  say  he  does  not  want  soldiers.  Do  you  remember  that 
in  one  of  the  latest  despatches  (April  8)  he  refers  to  the  r^isiratioa 
of  slaves  at  Khartoum,  and  says  that  if  Her  M^jes^s  fbroes  advanoa 
so  far  it  would  be  desirable  for  them  to  take  instructions  as  to  the 
registration  of  slaves  ?  Does  not  that  imply  a  belief  on  his  psit 
that  British  troops  are  on  the  way  ? 

A.  Do  you  t^ink  that  General  Gordon,  with  all  his  experience, 
would  not,  if  he  had  asked  British  troops  to  be  sent,  have  stated  what 
description  of  forces  he  wanted  sent,  their  numbers,  and  their  route  ? 
I  cannot  imagine  it.  I  can't  understand  that  telegram.  There 
must  be  some  mistake  in  it.  What  has  the  slave  queation  to  do 
with  troops  coming  up  ? 

Q.  You  do  not  think  that  a  despatch  might  have  been  lost  ? 

A.  I  do  not  believe  he  ever  asked  for  a  single  British  soldier  to 
be  sent.  But  as  to  the  registration  of  slaves — on  the  4th  of  August, 
1877,  a  convention  waa  signed  between  the  British  Government  and 
Ismail  Pacha,  by  which  the  traffic  in  slaves  was  to  cease  in  Lower 
Egypt  on  August  4,  1884,  and  in  1889  in  the  Soudan.  According 
to  that,  after  the  4th  of  August  this  year,  though  you  may  have  fif^ 
slaves,  you  cannot  sell  one  of  them  to  anybody.  You  may  keep  them, 
but  you  cannot  sell  them.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  is  not  an  in- 
terference with  property?  What  right  has  England  to  do  that? 
What  right  has  England  to  interfere  in  Egypt?  Look  at  what 
would  take  place.  Without  any  proclamation  to  the  people,  do  yon 
^hink  that  on  the  4th  of  August  next  you  can  carry  that  out  ?  Would 
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Grand  Council  of  Aarg^au  thought  fit,  on  it9  own  responsibility,  to 
suppress  the  convents  of  both  sexes  throughout  its  own  territory.  A 
riaing  orsonie  Catlmlic  districts  served  as  a  pretext  for  this  coup  d'Hat, 
though  uot  a  single  monastery  was  proved  to  have  taken  part  in  the 
rising.  The  Catholic  States  appealed  to  the  Diet,  the  other  States  of 
the  Concordat  sheltered  their  ally  with  the  exception  of  Zurich,  now 
one  of  their  number,  where  the  appeal  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Strauss 
to  the  Theological  Faculty  hod  brought  about  a  couAcrvative  reaction. 
Zurich  proposed  a  compromise  wliicli  would  have  satisfied  the  modcnitc 
Catholics,  but  Berne  sent  emissaries  to  stir  up  the  divided  cantons, 
and  the  Diet  ended  by  coming  to  a  decision  which,  wliile  reserving  its 
own  competence,  practically  ratified  ihc  fait  ttcrovipii* 

The  suppression  of  the  convents  stirred  up  the  Catholic  party.  Im- 
prudently ovailinj;  herself  of  au  indisputable  right,  Lucerne,  an 
entirely  Catholic  State,  which  had  sometime  before  retired  from  the  Con- 
cordat, comrottted  the  direction  of  her  cantonal  school  to  the  Order  of 
the  Jesuits,  who  had  long  held  nndispute<l  sway  over  the  then  famous 
College  of  Fribourg.  At  this  the  ardent  spirits  of  the  neighbouring 
cantons  took  fire.  Volunteer  expeditions  were  organized  against 
Lucerne,  aud  neither  their  own  responsible  Govcrnmcuts  nor  the 
Federal  authorities  raiaed  a  fingrr  to  interfere.  The  Lucernese  troops, 
however,  with  the  aid  of  the  small  cantons,  easily  repelled  the  aRsault. 
The  Radicals,  eager  to  avenge  the  defeat  of  their  champions,  demanded 
the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  by  the  Diet.  Two  cantonal  revolutions, 
that  of  Vaud  in  IS4&  and  that  of  Geneva  in  IStG — secured  the 
twelve  Federal  votes  necessary  to  the  carrying  of  this  new  Federal 
oup  tl'etaf.  These  two  revolutions,  ivith  their  extremely  enrions  and 
unexpected  intcruction  of  cause  aud  eflect,  deserve  a  momeutary 
digrectsiun. 

The  Vaud ois  Government  of  1S15  had  long  been  carrying  on  a 
positive  persecution  against  certain  Protestant  pastors,  who,  following 
up  a  religious  revival  due  to  the  influence  of  Koghsb  evangelization, 
had  started  private  religious  meetings  in  the  canton.  In  Ib^JO  the 
Liberals  and  the  PiL-tistt^  together  had  signed  |>etittuns  for  a  new  cousti- 
tution.  Some  of  the  Pietists  had  even  joined  the  demonstration  which 
came  to  Lausanne  to  back  their  demands  by  a  show  of  force.  Itiit 
the  instigators  and  leaders  of  the  insurrection  were  men  of  a  very  dilfe- 
rent  sort.  What  they  wanted  was  power,  or  rather  remunerative 
appointments,  such  as  their  merits  would  hardly  have  procured  for 
^them  in  (juiet  times.  Their  hopes  were  disappointed ;  the  Grand 
Council  convoked  the  whole  mass  of  the  citizens  to  elect  a  constituent 
assembly,  and  thus  provided  for  the  mainteuancu  of  a  provisional  Govern- 
rnent  until  the  new  authorities  bhould  be  installed.  The  Liberal 
minority  of  the  Grand  Council  induced  the  mob  which  surronnded  the 
ChAteau  to  accept  this  arrangement,  and  thus  averted  any  breach  of 
legal  order.  The  insurgents  withdrew  into  obscurity.  Public  confidence 

*  A  curkiu*  indiletit^  vtty  chancterintio  of  th«  geoer*!  dMor^nintion,  hamMnad  on 
thii  octMHiii.  Tbc  Unnd  Council  of  V»iid  had  ad<f)>t«4l  tlie  /uricli  proposa],  wnicli  wu 
■upport^  by  ita  first  deputy,  tbe  lender  of  the  Itadtcal  party.  Od  the  ro-app€araoce  of 
the  qucstiuu  in  tbo  l-'unncil,  tbv  mooocI  deputy,  who  wna  Huu].Hi«nl  to  leprment  tnoderata 
^opinkioi,  took  the  otlicr  lido,  carried  th«  vofco  agaiiut  liis  cVicf  in  the  team  whiub  nlti- 
uat«ly  iirevailed,  «nij,  on  tlie  retjguaticui  of  tk«  latter,  vmt  charged  with  aew  iiutruc* 
"  Di  to  the  UiA 
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rented  rather  with  the  mea  who  had  oi^anized  the  legal  agitation ;  and 
evangelicaliam^  which  had  spread  more  especially  among  the  well-to- 
do  classes,  was  stronglv  represented  in  the  new  distribution  of  power 
aod  made  itaeli"  felt  in  the  exercise  of  the  patronage  of  the  Council  of 
^?tatt  XcTertheless,  the  Evangelicals  did  not  succeed  in  securing  the 
admiaaion  oi  ;he  principle  of  religious  liberty  into  the  Constitutiou  ■ 
and  it  was  not  wichoat  difficulty  that  they  carried  the  abrogation 
ot  the  Uw  of  persecution  itself.    Moreover,  whenever  public  opinion 


~ .-«.  ..  -«.  «--w-j  -^-««.  .«^      -<.... uiuAtito,     wi  j:<vaugeiicaiSj  wnom 

t:iev  Ti^Ksoizm  aa  a  son  ot  Protestant  Jesuits.     When  in  1845  the 
^^lal:ct»  GriTenoient.  aotr  largely  Evangelical,  had  to  prepare  instruc- 
zicos  Mr  ::»  iecii-e*  ca  lie  qoestion  of  the  right  of  the  Diet  to  eipel 
riie  Jesuics  zrcm.  Loixne.  :t  foond  itself  in  some  difficulty  between  its 
,-irzT=rT«inL-er:  rrctessi:::  antipathies  and  its  respect  for  the  Federal 
kT-rnaccaticn.  -w'xjzb.  ii;  ro;  absolutely  authorixe  the  intervention  of 
ziie  IHiK  -J.  :=.e  ■js.zirzjLL  a5iirs  of  a  Sovereigu  State.     It  finally  pro- 
AvTuajwii  -ji  jixr:riizce  widi  law.  and  was  at  once  overthrown  bv  a 
Tcciiiaj  racTinieii  wiuci  :i  bai  done  nodiing  to  STcrt,    The  Socialist 
V.--itfrjrsir.  incn  a?gr     .c  iz  t-1  iLe  cities  (rf  Europe,  supplemented 
Tuir  tr.vcs  T-.:a  x  srrci  KcziaseLL    This  time  the  leaders  of  the 
:^»-.-vz.  rrjiz:^  "r^    iipensDae.  iadnced  their  motley  fbllowiug  to 
rr.v-L.':i  rj.-"  ii~o^z.:c  ic  xzts  anaxriies,  and  formed  themselves  into 
1  Tr.-'->veiLi-   ~~:-tr:.z:n.i.     .nsreiiEral  refusal  of  the  clergy  to  act  as 
t:c  -jiacrizic-^3  :~  1:1=  rc7«T£:.i:i.  OzTemaien:,  and  the  consequeut 
;  T^T-sfeC-  :.'  :i  T^    -  1:^  zsttljc^  asa.:  &  sew  blow  to  religious  libertr. 
7"^  ...i: .r :  ,->  ^ -  iLf  r_^^=>  nesciLrs  to  the  violeuce  of  the  mob, 
:  -.  ■    .  --  -  -.  :r-  T,  .is'-^  T.;iil~es.    Tct  the  final  result  of  it 

.     1  _^  ■-:  -^-— -    1   ,.    -.:-.   rj^:  L-f^  :iurri  c-z  the  Continent,  and, 
*  -.,     -;      z..  ~.'.~r^i.  7:—?  -ii-.r.  ;:  the  ^'atiijnal  Vaudois 

^^  ■:    -.  --.   -  -■"  -1.1  isfUL^^i  TTesrjtcriiu  autonomy.    But  the 
_-     "  -_-  ■  Tz~=r~i.  :z  lir  rrrt  ci.:;rch  deprived  the  Evau- 
,-    .-_.  -._—  — _         -.-  -'  -.  ."—rLTii  ilLSjies.5canxly  to  be  separated 
-  -.        ::■-.    -:  .       :.     - -^ — .:  :^  :  :l;:::ri-iL^ucc«.    It  is  curious 
-     -  -  ^.   rss-—     —-;.??::  z^-nr.  its  Jesuits,  should  at 

<  -      ■  r.      ■-       ■-     ■--     -"  ■-■■■  '-■  ?--:n2aI  annihilation  of  the 
-    _-     -  -,    :      -  r  ■a^  .V- •".:  .-M  ii^i  ■■'■--szi.reL:  opponents. 
-     ,    -  :.■    -''^".~~  vl' ".""■"   '*  »:ranrer  still.     Here  the 

.  -^L  -  :j.;-=^^-^: -.-"»■■:.  tj  a  reDreseataiion  founded  on 
.   ::<^  -■*'^-"-'    ^".^  ^^^  I3WI,.  and  10  a  middle-class 
^-:i-.*  •  -i::'X;:  ,:■*  ^.^"^-^-^^cies.  like  that  of  the  great 
-  ..  -■-'-'''^'''U^^r        '■''''  ^^*^^^^d  the  change.    The 
.■"    .      ■  ---^  "^-;^.  vVn-.-V;"^?  ^''-"^  impnidentlv  anSeicd  in 
^         ■  -■•■^''^"'^-f  ^^-par^ted  ^^^"^e  communication  with  iu 

--    ----l-fS  S^:^T  ..^risfied      S^   "    ^^'  ^«"^*^  "  Sardinian 

v---^r-  "fd^  '-'"'-  "-^"sed  to  SUMMIT  -  "^^  ^^^''  '^'*'™**  *>f  ^'''-' 
^•'<^'*^'tr^^-''  Lucerne.      L-nfln/f,     /^  ^^^"  '°  »'»  defence  of 

i  -'»-*'**^  ..^.M  « »i    ,  ^'^^  ^"'^  unscrupulous  man,* 
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tney  formally  allied  themselves  with  the  equally  discontented  artisans 
of  the  town,  and  by  their  aid  succeeded  in  overtnrning  the  Government. 
Every  facility  wa«  now  given  to  the  Ultramontancs  to  instal  thcniiielvcs 
ID  full  force  in  Geneva.  By  one  and  the  same  stroke,  the  very  move- 
meat  which  snjjplied  the'twelfth  Federal  vote  for  'the  expulsion  of  the 
Jesuits  from  Lucerne  e«tahli»hwl  them  in  the  heart  of  the  city  of 
Calvin.  Thus  the  Savoyard  Catholics  of  rural  Geneva  freed  themselves 
from  pressure  at  home  by  the  sacrifice  of  Swiiss  Catholicism.  The 
whole  incident  afTonls  a  striking  instance  of  the  way  In  which  Federal 
questions  come  to  be  decided  by  purely  cantonal  considerations.* 

The  civilization  of  Geneva  was  drawn  from  sources  too  various  and 
abundant  for  it  to  suffer  as  mnch  from  theftc  events  as  that  of  the 
neighboming  cinton.     Neveitheless.  it   can  hardly  be  said  to  have 
uite  recovered  its  former  level.    The  prohibition  of  tlie  meetings  of 

e  Salvation  Army,  pronounced  in  defiance  of  the  guarantees  of 
religious  lilicrty  given  liy  the  Fcdeml  and  Cantonal  Constitutions,  shows 
how  fuTcig^n  liiberal  principles  are  to  that  Government  The  example 
has  been  followed  by  \euchiitel,  Berne,  and  Vaud,  cantons  which  are 
also  under  the  sway  of  absolutist  democracy  {'UmCKvatU  aiUA/riOiirc)^ 
which  ftoes  in  Switzerland  by  the  name  of  Radicalism.*-  Tribunals  and 
juries,  however,  do  not  lend  themselves  very  readily  to  the  execution 
of  order*  of  this  Vind. 

But  to  return  to  the  central  struggle.  The  Catholic  cantons,  seeing 
the  storm  thicken  over  them,  prepared  for  resistance.  They  formnd 
themselves  into  a  defensive  Ics^nc,  and  opposed  their  own  Sondfi-biind 
to  the  concordat  of  the  seven  cantons  which  now  dominated  Switzer- 
land. But  nothing  short  of  a  raobilizable  array,  snch  as  it  was 
impossible  for  them  to  create,  could  liave  given  any  practical  value  to 
this  measure.  A«  it  vaa,  it  simply  played  into  the  hands  of  the 
aggressors,  by  enabling  them  to  put  forward  a  formally  legal  summons 
to  the  whole  body  of  Catholics  to  dissolve  their  separate  alliance  and 
send  back  to  the  Diet  the  envoys  they  had  withdrawn.  The  newly- 
formed  Federal  majority,  strong  in  the  eagersupport  of  jjord  Faluierston, 
and  heedless  of  continental  opinion,  culled  out  the  whole  Federal  force 
of  more  than  lOO/lOO  men.  The  ill-organized  resistance  of  the 
Sonderbund  had  no  chance  against  them,  and  the  result  of  the  oontlict 
was  a  foregone  conclusion.  The  Catholic  cantons  were  forced,  to 
submit,  the  Jesuits  were  expelled,  and  the  monasteries  suppressed. 
The  position  of  the  cantonal  minorities  faithful  to  the  Federal  compact — 
eapecially  those  of  the  lately  revolutionized  cantons  of  Vaud  and 
Geneva — during  the  struggle  may  be  imagined. 

The  conflict  ended  in  IHI-T.  In  lSI>i  the  new  Constitution  was  pro- 
mulgated. Tlie  Federal  Assembly  wa»  to  comprise  a  National  Council, 
consisting  of  deputies  elected  by  universal  suffrage,  and  in  numbers 
proportionate  to  the  population ;  and  a  Council  of  States,  consisting  of 

*  Tha  alliance  of  the  artiMDis  with  tbe  mral  Catholics  coald  oaly  hold  together  in 
face  at  a  tXRiinion  enemy.  Hio  aristocratic  party  oace  diap(uK<i  ot,  the  fear  am  hatred 
of  Koroe  once  maro  'lutniiuitctl  every  nthor  iilcA  iri  the  liQuuvan  miud.  Tlie  cxiatiag 
iiOTcmtDent — at  pn-iieiit  in  a  n-tnLewhat  procarioiu  poait'oa — owv«  ita  cYiiiilibnum  to  chii 
ponion  of  PruteeUoUsai  and  to  the  secret  tioncarrence  of  a  sutGdenb  number  of  the  old 
IMUricians- 

t  Radicala  in  the  Ko^Iiali  senae  of  the  word  call  thenuctrca  Libtndi  la  Switzerland. 
[  Tknr  oppasentB  cidl  tbom  doarinaittM. 
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tvo  depaties  for  each  canton,  chosen  in  wliate 
thought  fit  to  adopt.  Au  executive  council  uoi 
Assembly  replaced  the  three  ancient  Vororte. 
Vororte,  the  centre  of  the  resistance,  lost  a 
became  the  capital  oP  Switzerland.  Zurich 
promise  of  a  Federal  University — a  promise  ] 
federal  tribunal  was  also  constituted  to  dcclt 
canton  and  canton,  and  questions  of  public  la 
mercial  barriers  between  the  various  cantons 
exception  of  the  excise  duty  on  wines,  the  aboli 
poncd  for  a  term  now  nearly  expired.  Free 
secured  to  Swiss  subjects  in  all  the  cantoni 
political  rights  even  in  cantonal  matters ;  and 
or  less  importance — such  as  the  draining  of  mai 
of  rivers  and  torrcnU,  and  the  pierciiis;  of 
undertaken  either  on  behalf  of  the  Confederatio 
professedly  for  strategical  purposes,  but  really 
tourist  and  develop  the  industry  of  "  mine  host 
of  railways  was  facilitated  by  placing  the  powei 
concessions  in  the  hands  of  the  Federal  Council 
Thus  the  first  years  of  the  new  n^me  wer» 
material  progress.  Switzerland  was  now  a  coh 
action,  and  of  following  a  policy  of  its  own.  B 
reverse.  The  Radical  Govcmraents  of  the 
minorities  hostile  to  the  Church  in  the  Ultra 
practically  directed  the  internal  policy  of  the  Co 
more  and  more  adverse  to  the  Catliolics— no' 
among  the  Federal  authorities,  thoug-h  they  for 
nation.  Although  the  free  exercise  of  their  religid 
to  ihera  throughout  the  country,  they  ore  hampei 
by  the  interdict  on  all  religious  orders  which  it  roa 
to  declare  affiliated  to  the  Jesuits.  The  Hadic 
have  lieen  favoured  in  every  possible  way,  cvea 
of  the  electoral  areas  cxpre-ssly  for  their 
obstacle  has  been  put  in  the  way  of  the  represei 
minorities  in  the  Radical  cantons.  The  non-Gei 
and  generally  the  cantons  at  a  distance  from 
slender  share  in  the  benefits  of  the  new  rSyltM, 
of  Engineers  in  Znrich  (the  Polytechnicnm)  hi 
purely  German  school,  though  the  French  ca 
largely  to  its  maiutcnance.  The  development  i 
out  very  plainly  the  disadvantages  under  which 
labour.  Railways  had  from  the  tirst  been  I 
initiative ;  but  the  Federal  Assembly  put  a  bi 
those  articles  of  the  Constitution  which  define  il 
of  public  works,  and  granted  a  subsidy  of  sen 
Oothard  Company — thus  annihilating  the  schi 
by  the  Orisons  for  a  tunnel  which  would  havi 
constructed,  and  obliging  that  great  mouutaiu  ( 
of  an  undertaking  which  not  only  destroys  its  h< 
paralyses  the  traflic  of  its  already  numerous  car 
Alps.     After  the  work  had  been  going  on  fa 
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fcnough;  and  the  Federal  Council  proposed  a  supplementary  con- 
tribution. Thia  was  negatived  br  the  Assomhly;  but  a  deputy 
belonginfr  to  the  Catholic  minority  took  the  lead  in  proposing  a  com- 
promise. The  supplementary  coutribution  was  granted,  xvitli  certain 
modification.^,  and  subject  to  certain  conditiona,  one  of  the  most 
important  of  these  being  the  promise  of  an  equal  sura  to  any  company 
which  should  undertake  to  pierce  the  Alp*  at  fomc  other  point.  It 
was  thus  to  the  generosity  of  an  adversary  that  the  St.  Gothard  owed 
its  completion.  The  Orisons  seem  to  have  entirt'ly  abandoned  their 
own  scheme ;  nor  does  the  piercing  of  the  Arlberg  tunnel  seem  likely 
to  lead  to  its  rcN-ival,  though  that  great  line  opens  on  their  frontier. 
Da  the  other  band,  the  Company  of  Western  Switzerland,  which  serves 
at  a  loss  tlie  long  gorge  of  the  Valais  9s  far  as  the  foot  of  the  Simplon, 
U  inciting  France  to  co-operate  in  pierci?tg  a  tunnel  there,  at  a  much 
lower  level  than  that  of  the  St.  Gothard,  which  will  enable  it  to  offer 
far  more  advantageous  terras  for  traffic.  If  this  arrau^ment,  which 
was  advocated  by  Gambclta,  should  be  carried  out,  the  Confederation 
must  of  course  hold  to  its  engagements,  though  the  Federal  Council, 
in  the  interest  of  the  St.  Oothurd,  will  tiouhtlcss  do  its  best  to  avert 
such  a  contingency.  The  Federal  Assembly  has  secured  the  essential 
igbts  of  the  companies.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  in  matters  of 
Qomy  as  in  matters  of  religion,  the  Federal  authorities  tcud  to  take 

e  part  of  certain  cantons  against  certain  others.     This  question  of 
:hc  pasacs  of  the  Alps  plays  a  part  in  Swiss  politics  scarcely  second 
even  to  that  of  the  religious  question  (CuUur-Kampf),  and  it  has  a 
vcty  important  bearing  ou  our  iuteruationnl  relations. 

Vaud  and    the  Valais  are  the  two  cantous  now  menaced  by  the 

Federal  policy.     The  Vaudois  Government,  though  it  owed  its  origin 

a  centralizing  impulse,  has  long  ago  come  back  to  cantonalismj  as 

r  as  railways  arc  concerned;  while  some  of  the  party  defeated  in 
Sl-'j  have  been  taking  a  leaf  out  of  the  enemy's  book,  and  playing  off 
the  Federal  Government  against  them.  All  this  has  led  to  au  odd 
confusion  of  ideas.  Thus  we  find  the  so-called  Liberals,  or  Conser- 
vatives [^tc],  introducing  the  income  tax,  with  its  arbitrary  mode  of 
collection,  and  the  Socialists  resisting  the  taxation  of  persons  aud 
efcnding  the  taxation  of  things.  In  legislation,  however,  the  Socialists 

ve  been  Conservative  enough ;  aud  their  return  to  power  did  not 
involve  the  abolition  of  the  income-tax.  Their  chief  fault  has  been 
their  inability  to  maintain  order.    Things  have  now  como  to  such  a 

ss  that  a  plebiscite  of  the   16th  of  last  December  decided  to  apply 

:ic  old  remedy — a  revision  of  the  Cantonal  Coustitutiou — for  the 
second  time  since  18'15. 

Aargau  aud  Berne  arc  also  occupied  In  revising  their  Constitutions  ; 

erne  from  motives  analogous  to  those  of  Vaud,  aud  Aargau  because 
in  that  hearth  and  liomc  uf  Rationalism  and  of  the  Cultur-K&mpf,  the 
niachin&ry  of  government  is  absolutely  at  a  stand-still. 

Meanwhile  the  centralizing  tendency  gains  strength.     The  cannon 
if  1H47  broke  down  the  barrier;  the  Federal  Act  of  1S18  created  the 

nchiucnr  of  progress ;  but  the  state  of  public  opinion  did  uot  then 

Imit  of  Its  going  very  far.     In  the  minds  of  the  real  authors  of  the 

volution,  I  ^13  was  but  a  first  stage.     After  sundry  teutatives,  a  new 
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scliemc  of  a  frankly  centralizing  character, 
raanufactnrers  of  German  Stritxerland — th< 
name  of  Federal  barons — was  adopted  by  t 
submitted  to  the  judgment  of  the  people, 
first,  to  accept  it  at  the  iustigatiou  of  au 
a  couple  of  years  later,  with  a  few  pur( 
which,  under  colour  ofraoderation,only  aflbn 
interpretation.  The  full  cxplanatiou  of  thi 
would  carry  ua  too  far  into  the  details  of 
cantonal  politics. 

The  Federal  Constitution  of  187i  was 
against  17S,0U0,  and  by  foorteen  and  a  half 
a  half  The  centralization  of  justice,  the 
and  the  introduction  of  the  plebiscite  in  Fe( 
characteristic  features. 

In  18  tS  military  education  had  only  been 
use  of  special  arms  was  concerned  ;  the  infl 
cantons.  In  1874,  Switzerland,  seeing  all 
ber,  felt  the  need  of  a  homogeneous  army  of 
expert  soldiers.  The  Confederation,  which 
taxes,  was  well  enough  oif;  but  the  cnntoua; 
.  to  direct  taxation — the  only  form  of  ta 
Radical  tbeory— were  already  impoverishM 
they  still  are.  The  Confederation  therefa 
military  organization;  the  schools,  the  ex 
manocurrcs.  were  largely  improved ;  the 
assimilated  as  far  as  possible  to  a  regular 
efforts  WL>re  to  a  considerable  extent  successfi 

As  to  the  administration  of  justice,  the 
tribunals  in  criminal  cases  was  restricted 
pronounce  sentence  of  death — a  measure  ^ 
found  necessary  to  repeal,  in  consequence 
against  the  person.  The  civil  jurisdiction  w 
ing  the  palpable  inconveniences  of  surh  an 
canton  and  the  Confederation.  The  admin 
family  law.  and  of  the  law  of  landed  property, 
law  of  contract  was  ecutndizcd,  in  accordance  < 
mercial  community ;  and  the  Federal  code  oU 
long  and  difficult  proress  of  elaboration, lately 
order ;  hut  the  contradictorj'  views  of  the  Freu 
the  prosecution  of  debtors  eontiuue  to  bold  ea4 
law  on  this  subject  is  meanwhile  cantonal, 
reservations,  the  Federal  Assembly  has  regula 
a  tnanncr  which,  by  lca\ing  divorce  to  the  di 
hy  allowing  the  marriage  of  persons  convicte 
increased  the  number  of  separations.  Prima: 
compulsory,  was  to  be  given  iu  such  a  way 
exposed  to  the  risk  of  hearing  anything  cent: 
he  was  brought  up ;  but  this  exemption  has 
respect  to  all  the  cantons,  apparently  for  waQ 
the  attempt  to  create  a  body  of  inspectors  ha^ 
outset  by  the  popular  veto.    On  the  other 
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iniJcrtook  Uie  &U[H:msiQa  of  the  factories,  and  muntuos  a  staff  of 

?lQry  insppctors  to  secure  the  carrying  out  of  a  law  against  wbich 

lany  complaints  have  been  made.     It  seems  difficult  tu  frame  aay 

^eful  legislation  on  this  matter  without  the  help  of  interuatioual  coa- 

rentious.     Laws  relating  to  patents  and  the  sanitary  \w\\ce  have  also 

>eeii  paascd,  only  to  be  annnlled  by  the  popular  vote. 

The  spirit  of  the  Fetleral  Assembly — m  which  the  Council  of  the 

JtAte,  hacing  no  iu6tructious  from  the  Cantons,  aud  no  responsibility 

the  Assembly,  plays  a  very  insignificant  part — has  been  from  the 

imt  that  uf  a  bureaucratic  Jacobinism^  more  or  less  tinctured  vitb 

lism.     It  »ecks  to  r^ulalc  all  the  relations  of  life,  and  to  carry 

interference    into    everything.      No  opportunity   is    lost    for 

multiplying  public  of&ciaU  who  may  at  the  same  time  serve  a»  electoral 

agents.     In  this  respect  the  proposed  purchase  of  the  railnrays  would 

I'      he  a  decisive  blow.    These  tendencies  arc,  however,  held  in  check  by 
Ahe  power  of  some  thousands  of  citizens  to  call  a  mccLuig  uf  the 
primary  asserabhcs,  and  take  their  vote,  by  ballot,  for  the  adoption  or 
rejection  of   liills   prepared   by   the    councils.     Introdm^d   into   the 
Federal  Constitution  in  consequence  of  its  adoption  in  most  of  the 
bantous,  the  plebiscite — thatipvention  of  aaadvasccd  and  centnilizing 
democracy — has  hitherto  acted  only  at  the  call  aud  in  the  iuteresis  of 
the  Federalists  or  Conservatives.     Nevertheless,  it  is  a   usurpation, 
because,  in   thus  consulting  the  people,  no  account  is  talcen  of  the 
j       cantons  as  such     But,  .-is  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Catholics  and  the  Frenck- 
speakin;;  population — who,  with    the   addition  of  the  Conscivativc 
minorities  of  the  other  cantons,  form  a  majority  of  the  whole — contrive 
to  work  to  their  own  advantage,  and  with   exemplary  regularity,  a 
I      machinery  which  its  inventors  have  already  found  reason  to  curse.     If 
I      the  cantonal  GovernmeDts,notwithstanding  the  union  of  their  interests, 
^Hre  still  separated  by  the  recollection  of  their  antecedents  and  by  an 
^Kn^tiucl  of  false  shame,  the  population;!  have  already  come  to  an  under- 
^ntnndiiig  over  their  heads.  It  iasomething  gained  that  theConfederatiou 
H«an  no  longer  liolate  the  rights  of  the  cantons,  that  the  Radicals  can 
DO  longer  impose  their  will  on  the  country ;  but  siuce  the  cautuns  are 
poor  aud  the  Confederation  is  rich,  there  is  still  some  hope  of  buying 
I      them.     '*  Largess  "  is  the  word-     The  Confederation  is  seeking  whom 
!      to  subsidize.     If  the  cantons  are  poor,  it  is  l)ecau8e  they  hare  for  the 
moat  part  retained  the  whole  apparatus  of  autonomous  States,  though 
tbey  have  lost  three-quarters  of  their  prerogatives  and  a  good  part  of 
their  material  resources ;  so  that  the  tax-payer  is  actually  muntainiog 
two  entire  Governments,  a  somewhat  heavy  burden  iu  the  long  run. 
For  Democracy  has  no  unpaid  officials ;  and  if  the  salaries  are  modest, 

rthe  number  of  them  passes  imagination.  All  this  cauuot  but  produce 
h  certain  uneasiness  in  a  country  which  has  suffered  not  less  than 
Others  from  the  depression  of  trade,  and  from  bad  harvests, 
Meanwhile  the  intellectual  life  of  the  country  shows  no  tendency  to 
centralize  at  all.  Catholics  aud  Protestants,  obeying  opposite  impuUes, 
kccji  at  a  distance  from  each  other,  rarely  read  the  same  books,  and 
mingle  very  little,  except  as  they  are  drawn  tt^ther  by  the  historical 
and  scientific  associations.  The  three  languages  spoken  in  Switzerland 
attach  SwiHs  thouiiht  to  three  distinct  intellectual  centres,  all  of  them 
lutside  the  country.  The  Te&sin,  for  instance,  from  this  puiut  uf 
▼OL.  XLT.  3  o 
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view,  belongs! altogether  to  Italy,  where  iU  artisU,  Vela  aud  ]^faniiiii« 
make  no  mean  figure;  though,  iverc  it  uot  for  the  dilicreiiCK 
of  religion,  it  would  luau  towards  French  Switzerland.  The  l'rot«lant» 
and  emancipated  Catholics  of  the  German  cantous,  notwithatuudini 
their  very  pronounced  national  character,  livo  entirely  on  Gemuui 
thought ;  and,  iu  return,  tbe  very  namee  of  their  writers — evefti 
men  so  distinguished  a»  Ciottlried  Keller  of  Zuricli— are  ali 
unknown  in  French  Switzerland.  Jeremiatt  Gutlbeirii*  ngorom 
dt-.liiieatious  of  Bernese  Jifo  form  perhajw  the  only  exception  to 
this  rule  since  the  days  of  Llaller,  Ge«8ncr,  LaTater^  and  Pefltoloazi. 
If  some  fen-  works  of  real  merit  niach  us,  it  is  due  to  the  cclebritf 
they  have  first  attained  in  Gennany.  This  haa  been  the  case  with  tbc 
|K)wet'ful  studies  of  Jacques  Burukhardt,  of  lldlc,  ou  the  ItiiUao 
llenais&aacc.  lu  the  same  way,  thuugh  French  is  well  known  is 
German  Snitzerlaud,  Bcrut:  and  Bi'de  arc  the  unly  cautuii^  MJicrooar 
authors  are  read  at  all  Among  French-N peaking  Protestants,  (ienaaB 
and  EngUsh  intluences— especially  the  latter — counterbalance  that  of 
their  neighbours  beyond  the  Juru,  from  whom  they  arc  separated  by 
their  religious  traditions  and  general  culture.  This  cquilibriuiu  hi5 
enabled  them  to  evolve  at  lea«t  a  negative  originality  and  ui 
emhrvonic  national  literature.  Not  to  speak  uf  the  RouHscauit,  the 
La  Ilarpes,  the  De  Slaels,  the  Benjamin  Constants,  who  made  their 
fame  elsewhere,  tho  names  of  Viuet  and  Tiipfer  shed  some  lufttrc  oo 
the  lirat  half  uf  the  century.  Monncroii,  who  died  iKjfore  he  hwl 
attained  Ids  full  stature,  has  left  us  some  few  poems  so  pure  id  tOM 
and  of  so  wide  a  range  as  almost  to  claim  for  him  a  plact.-  in  the  front 
rank  of  French  lyrists.  The  ilrcamy  songs  of  Juste  Olivier — who, 
after  an  enthusiastic  welcome  from  the  youth  of  his  own  country,  w» 
driven  with  several  of  his  compatriots  to  Paris  by  the  revolntios 
of  mio,  and  there  lived  forgotten — struck  an  original  vein  too  poou- 
liar  either  to  be  understood  elsewhere  than  in  Switzerland  or  to  be 
fully  apprceiatetl  by  so  small  a  public  as  ours,  where  medi<,Hmty  gives 
the  law  to  opinion.  Geneva  had  once  loved  the  songs  of  her  miufctrels ; 
she  cared  nothing  for  her  constellation  of  romantic  poets.  J  use  lately 
a  young  girl  of  !NeuchAtcl,  Alice  de  Chambrier,  has  proved  heT»ell< 
wlule  yet  almost  a  child,  a  born  poet,  by  the  simple  loHiuess  of  her 
thought  and  the  magic  uf  her  style.  Wheu  she  oontrasU  tha  noisy 
railway  train  with  the  bird, 

".  .  .  .  IV^nt  lo  vol  »e  Itfkluio^ 
Et  qai,  sons  lUcliirer  I'lunnonieox  lUcaofl, 
TmvcnK-  na  iin  iikstaiit  Ia  hleitc  immBtifiitt','' 

one  thinks  with  regret  that  her  own  flight  through  our  atmospbl 
has  been  almost  as  rapid. 

Village  stories  and  studies  of  life  and  manners  we  have  in  fthuii' 
ancc.  A  surviving  brother  of  Juste  Olivier  is  making  a  study  of  our 
peasant  proprietors  over  an  area  of  five  or  six  square  miles.  Every 
year  he  brinj^s  out  a  new  story,  intcrlnrdetl  with  pious  discoones,  aad 
always  winding  up  by  rewarding  virtue  with  a  competency  ;  but  this 
somewhat  prosaic  method,  redeemed  as  it  is  by  drawings  from  the 
life,  does  not  prevent  the  circulation  of  these  little  books  iu  tho  ue%h' 
bouriug  prowice«,  in  spite  of  the  diifercncc  of  religion — iiLsomnch 

*  tutor  Bitziui,  Qow  some  yean  dcvl. 


that  tht!  French  Goveromcut  has  ilcckcd  with  its  bit  of  red  ribbou  the 
buttouhole  of  the  fortunate  author.  There  i^  far  mure  incident  in  the 
stories  of  Dubois-Melly,  of  Geneva,  or  of  the  late  M.  SciaWret.  of 
Fribourg ;  more  poetry  in  the  tales  of  the  Vaudois  llambert,  who 
k[iowi>  the  st-crct  of  the  Alps  as  few  men  kIlo^?  it;  more  humour 
in  those  of  Louis  Favre  and  T.  Combe,  of  Neuchiitcl ;  more  force  in 
the  romance  of  Baehclin  ;  but,  thanks  to  his  very  defects,  Urbaiu 
Olivier  remains  the  most  popular  of  them  all,  and  no  rival  has  a  chance 
against  liim. 

Turning  to  eriticism,  we  must  again  name  UamberC,  whoso  very 
thoughtful  biographical  studies  trench  on  the  doraain  of  history. 
Hero  ahu  Utbuun-d  the  tine  and  subtle  uiiiid  of  Louis  Vuillcmin,  and 
before  him,  Merle  d'Anbigne,  vhose  fertility  of  imagination,  breadth 
of  exposition,  and  compact  opinions  have  won  him  fuller  sympathy 
abroad  than  in  his  oim  country.  The  patient  and  splendid  labours 
of  ilt-nuinjard  on  the  corrtspondenco  of  the  Reformers  are  triumphs 
of  erudition  of  which  I  shall  not  here  attempt  to  speak.  Nur  shall  I 
touch  on  science.  In  the  domain  of  science,  as  in  that  of  research, 
each  has  his  own  place  assigned  him  by  competent  authority  before 
the  eyes  of  the  whole  world,  and  a  second-hand  judgment  can  liave  no 
value.  In  philosophy  I  must  uame  Ernest  Naville,  the  lucid  and  able 
defender  of  anti-materialist  doctrines  ;  and  in  theology  the  highly  gifted 
Frederic  tJodet,  who  \Tas  tutor  to  the  Prince  Imperial  of  Germany. 
The  recent  publication  of  extracts  from  the  "  Journal  Intime,"  left  by 
Professor  Amicl  of  Geneva,  has  revealed  to  Europe  a  great  writer  and 
a  genuine  thinker  in  one  whose  previous  works,  published  during  his 
lifetime,  seemed  to  have  but  little  in  them. 

i  have  hardly  space  left  to  speak  of  the  last  Industrial  and  Pine  Art 
Exhibition  at  Zurich,  which  is  on  all  hands  admitted  to  have  been  a 
complete  succcaa.  Nevertheless,  I  cannot  refrain  from  mentioning 
one  or  two  little  paintings  in  the  Fine  Art  Department,  wlii»h  left  on  me 
a  singularly  vivid  imprc^ion.  The  "  Joie  Mateniclle,"  of  Conrad  Grob, 
of  Zurich,  i-cprcscnta  a  young  woman  suckling  her  child  near  the 
house,  while  a  little  lad  uf  five  or  six  liings  his  arms  about  her  neck. 
In  the  look  and  smile  nf  this  young  mother  there  is  an  intensity  of 
joy  and  tenderness  such  as  I  should  have  thought  it  beyond  the  power 
of  the  brush  to  depict.  The  other  picture,  by  the  Bernese  Anker,  was 
an  old  acquaintance.  A  woman  clad  iu  a  coarse  brown  )>mock  lies 
along  the  platform  in  front  of  a  lake-dweUing,  watching  a  cauoc  as  it 
fades  away  into  the  distant  pallors  of  the  morning.  Her  powerful 
womanly  arms  indicate  an  athletic  race,  and  the  look  one  divines  in 
the  averteil  prolile  seurches  the  infinitude  of  the  age*  to  come.  It  is 
a  poetic  etVcct  of  really  extraordinary  grandeur,  obtained  by  the  soberest 
imaginable  means. 

These  few  indications  suffice  to  show  that  civilization  is  not  quite 
extinct  among  us,  little  as  it  may  he  favoured  by  our  political  coudi- 
tioD.  Retarded  by  revolutions,  some  of  which  were  openly  directed 
against  it,  it  has  nevertheless  held  on  its  course.  Our  public  educa- 
tion budget  is  a  very  considerable  oue.  Zurich,  BAle,  Uernc,  and 
lencva  have  univeraitics  framed  ou  the  German  pattern,  and  number- 
ing many  very  distinguished  professors.  The  Academy  of  Lausanne 
which  has  special  schools  of  chemistry  and  engineering,  might  without 
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presumption  assame  the  same  title.  The  oth 
important  colleges ;  grammar  schools  and  indn 
too  namerons,  and  some  of  them  are  excellent, 
are  taagl>t  with   the  greatest   skill  and   pre* 

fjrmnasia  of  German  Switzerland,  French  Sw 
er  well-endowed  rival — and  indeed  most  otbei 
her  institutions  for  the  education  of  girls,  the 
are  due  to  private  initiative.  Our  young  ( 
themselves,  as  well  as  many  foreign  girls,  coo 
the  sake  of  their  varied  and  intelligent  teachinj 
precious  of  all,  the  education  of  mind  and  he 
coming  to  as  from  the  best  foreign  schools,  ai 
frankest  testimony  to  the  superiority  of  ours, 
supplemented  by  numerous  private  pensiotit 
choice  is  necessary,  but  a  fair  number  of  them  i 
The  press  has  made  a  marvellous  advance.  C 
are  simply  innumerable,  though  the  circuh 
population  of  five  or  six  hundred  thousand  onlj 
small.  Dogmatism  is  learning  moderation ;  re 
practical  among  ns  ;  if  we  have  not  genius,  we 
abundance,  and  it  is  directed  on  the  whole  to  w 
To  return  to  politics — which  are,  after  all,  1 
study — we  are  making  full  proof  of  the  ex 
suffrage.  The  masses  no  longer  care  to  choose 
to  show  the  way ;  they  seek  out  representitives 
be  the  organs  and  instruments  of  their  own  pas 
that  the  levelling  system  does  quite  as  much 
might  rise  as  to  raise  those  that  are  down.  T 
past  was  a  group  of  small  sovereign  republics 
defence  ;  the  Switzerland  of  to-day  is  a  countrv 
tutions  have  been  centralized,  while  insurmoun 
to  prevent  the  unification  of  manners,  tendencit 
success  of  the  experiment  is  still  doubtful.  In 
must  either  recede  or  advance  to  a  speedy  compl 
condition  in  which  we  are  at  present  struggl 
tolerable  uncertainties,  confusions,  and  expendit 
remain  so  long  as  the  elections  continue  to 
absolutism  while  the  plebiscites  are  for  federate 
of  the  plebiscite,  which  is  becoming  more  and 
the  Confederation  and  in  the  cantons,  is  a  8pe( 
highest  degree  of  the  attention  of  all  civilized 
as  they  all  are  by  the  current  of  Democracy, 
Switzerland  its  most  advanced  form  and  its  full 
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I. -APOLOGETIC  XnEOLOOY. 

CONSIDEKABLE  portions  of  the  new  work  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll* 
appeare<1  in  our  columns  in  a  »erics  of  articles  during  the  years 
1882  and  liiS^i.  To  these  the  uoble  author  has  made  considerable 
additions,  aud  the  entire  arfpiinent  is  now  presented  to  the  public  in  a 
complete  form.  We  consider  the  work  to  be  otic  of  the  most  important 
defences  of  Theism  which  hare  been  elicited  by  modern  controversies. 
Its  object  is  to  prove  that  Nature  constitutes  a  unity,  the  parts  of 
whicli  arc  luiitcd  together  by  a  mass  of  sueli  comijlicatcd  and  delicate 
correlations,  that  it  is  irrational  to  believe  that  their  origin  can  have 
been  due  to  anything  but  a  power  possessed  of  intelligent  volition. 

It  would  be  impossible  in  the  space  at  our  command,  to  give 
anything  like  an  analysis  of  this  important  work.  The  utmost 
that  ve  can  do  is  to  call  the  reader's  attention  to  a  few  special  points 
in  the  argument,  and  to  ask  those  who  have  brought  themselves  to 
believe  that  the  innumerable  correlations  witli  which  the  universe 
abounds  have, come  into  existence  without  the  intervention  of 
intclligeucc,  carefully  to  consider  them.  Among  these  arc  the  cor- 
relations which  exist  between  the  living  and  the  non-living,  between 
the  vegetable  and  animal  kinj;doni8,  and  between  them  all  and 
man,  every  part  of  the  universe  being  adjusted  to  every  other 
part,  and  the  whole  of  these  complicated  corrclutions  being  inter- 
woven into  an  harmonious  unity.  These  points  arc  argued  with 
great  force.  Equally  striking  is  the  author's  treatment  of  animal 
instincts.  Of  these,  several  of  the  most  remarkable  arc  adduced, 
which  render  it  certain  that  they  cannot  have  resulted  either  from 
hereditary  trant^missiou,  or  the  instruction  of  parents,  but  that  they 
juust  be  the  effects  of  innate  tendencies  in  the  auimal  itself  lu 
this  respect  the  author  points  out  that  the  animal  is  a  living  machine, 
in  which  is  manifested  the  results  of  an  intelligence  external  to  itself, 
in  a  manner  precisely  similar  to  that  in  which  machines  destitute  of 
life  are  manifestations  of  the  intelligence  of  man.  This  portion  of  the 
argument  seems  to  us  to  leave  little  to  be  desired  ;  and  we  earnestly 
commend  it  to  the  attention  of  those  who  have  brought  themselves 
to  believe  that  the  cxistnnnc  of  the  universe  can  be  accouuted  fur 
without  the  intervention  of  intelligence. 

Next  follow  a  number  of  most  important  discussions  respecting'  the 
nature  and  the  trustworthiness  of  human  knowledj^e.  We  think  that 
thcfic  will  greatly  aid  in  dissipating  the  mist  with  which  this  subject 
has  been  obscured,  by  the  introduction  into  its  discussion  of  a  number 
of  abstract  metaphysical  speculations  re6[>ecting   the  infinite  and  ttie 

'  The  rnity  of  Katnre."     By  Uie  Uuke  ol  Argyll.     London  :  A.  Strahou.     I9$t. 
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absolute,  by  which  it  has  been  attempted  to  be  prored  that  man^s  entire 
knowledge  is  merely  relative.  The  treatment  of  anthropomoiphism, 
and  the  exposure  of  the  sophisms  which  are  involved  in  the  nse  id  this 
term,  is  also  extremelyabl&  Next^  the  elementaiy  constitution  of  matter 
i  n  relation  to  the  inoi^anic  is  discussed ;  and  it  ia  dearly  proved  that  the 
only  account  of  its  correlations  and  adjustments  which  will  stand  the  test 
of  rational  investigation,  is  that  they  have  originated  in  the  action  of 
intelligent  volition.  A  still  more  important  service  is  rendered  to 
the  cause  of  Theism,  by  the  discussion  of  the  elementary  constitntiixi 
of  matter  in  relation  to  the  organic,  where  it  is  proved  that  the  wfade 
of  organic  structurea  are,  to  adopt  a  well  known  metaphor,  "  loaded  " — 
i^.,  are  loaded  with  mind,  and  proclaim  the  presence  of  intelligence: 

The  author  then  discusses  a  number  of  important  questions  respect- 
ing the  moral  nature  of  man,  its  bearing  on  the  unity  of  Natore,  and 
the  value  of  the  utilitarian  system  of  philosophy,  as  affording  a 
foundation  on  which  it  is  possible  to  erect  a  system  of  moral  obligmtioo. 
But,  perhaps,  the  most  important  portion  of  the  chapter  is  that  in 
which  it  is  proved  that  man  is  the  only  exception  to  the  unity  of 
Nature ;  and  that  he  is  the  only  being  who  is  capable  of  placing  mm- 
self  out  of  harmony  with  that  unity.  ■  This  possibly  arises  from  his 
having  been  constituted  a  being  capable  of  voluntary  choice,  or,  in  other 
words,  a  free  agent;  the  importance  of  this  point  in  its  bc^ng  on 
Materialistic,  Pantheistic,  Positivist,  and  Agnostic  theories  of  evolution 
cannot  be  estimated. 

On  this  follows  an  important  chapter  on  *'  The  Degradation  of  Man," 
in  which  it  is  proved,  and  we  think  conclusively,  that  primitive  man 
cannot  have  been  a  being  resembling  the  savage,  as  Atheistic  theories 
of  his  origin  are  compelled  to  assume.  Man  stands  in  this  position  : 
while  his  faculties  render  him  capable  of  an  dcvation  almost 
godlike,  their  abuse  is  capable  of  sinking  him  to  a  moral  level 
below  that  of  the  fiercest  animal.  In  this  respect,  he  is  the  single 
instance  of  a  being  included  in  Nature,  who  is  capable  of  putting 
himself  outside  its  harmonies.  Every  other  being  is  so  constituted 
that  it  eannot  help  realizing  the  end  of  its  existence,  because  in  what- 
ever it  does  it  is  a  necessary  agent,  governed  solely  by  instincts,  which 
it  is  ineapablc  of  disobeying;  and  although  its  actions  may  manifest 
intelligence,  that  intelligence  is  not  its  own  \  or,  although  it  may  make 
provision  for  the  future,  it  docs  this  without  any  sense  of  futurity. 
Man,  however,  not  only  maj*  fail,  but  frequently  does  fail,  to  realize 
the  end  of  his  existence,  because  he  alone  is  possessed  of  the  power  of 
sclf-detcrraination.  The  gift  of  freedom  is  God's  noblest  gift,  but  it 
involves  the  necessary  condition,  that  while  it  confers  the  power  of 
choosing  the  right,  it  involves  the  possibility  of  choosing  the  wrong. 
This  is  involved  in  the  very  conception  of  free  agency,  which  places 
an  impassaljle  gulf  between  man  and  the  other  animal  races. 

The  filial  chapter  is  entitled  "Recapitulations  and  Conclusions.'*  In  it 
the  inconceivability  of  the  first  man  having  been  brought  into  existence 
ill  a  condition  below  that  of  the  modern  savage  is  pointed  out.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  proved  that  the  original  condition  of  primeval  man  must 
Iiavc  I)ecii  one  widely  different  from  this,  for  wonderful  as  have  been 
the  inventions  of  the  human  intellect  in  these  latter  days,  bv  means  of 
which  man's  dominion  over  Nature  has  been  acquired,  the  inventions 
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of  primeval  man  must  liave  been  more  wonderful  atill,  altliougb  tbcir 
nse  ia  uow  so  common  that  wc  stiarcoly  notice  tbera.  Among  these  are 
notml  the  discovery  of  tbc  use  of  Hrc  and  the  methods  of  kindliog  it, 
which  mau  alone  of  aoimals  baa  attained  to ;  the  domestication  of 
wild  animals ;  the  proccs»i>s  by  which  the  varioua  ccrcaU  were  fint 
developed  out  of  some  wild  grouicii ;  the  ^adual  deveiopment  of  lan> 
guage  in  all  its  complexity  out  of  some  simple  forma;  and  the  inven- 
tion of  writing-  These,  suys  the  author,  arc  all  cUscoveric»  with  which 
no  subsequeut  discoveries  can  compare;  and  form  an  impassable 
barrier  between  man  and  the  wisest  brute.  In  the  conclusion  a  m'jst 
important  thcolop;ical  question  is  discussed  in  the  light  thrown  upon 
it  by  modern  science — viz.,  the  nature  and  origin  of  human  corrup- 
tion, or,  in  theological  lan^agc,  the  doctrine  of  original  sin.  Science 
recognises  it  as  an  unquestionable  fact  that  qualities  both  good  and 
bad  are  transmissible  from  ancestors  to  their  descendants  in  con- 
formity with  some  law  as  yet  imperfectly  understood.  However, 
therefore,  we  may  account  for  it,  inherited  evil,  whether  bodily  or 
menUl,  is  not  a  theory  but  a  fact,  the  degradation  of  man's  nature 
being  the  one  great  apparent  anomaly  in  the  uuiverse,  as  far  as 
science  has  yet  sueeecdtd  in  explaining  its  secrets.  Hut  while  it  is 
compelled  to  recognize  this  as  a  fact,  it  can  give  no  account  of  its 
origination,  and  ia  powerless  to  provide  a  remedy  for  it. 

One  of  the  great  merits  of  the  work  before  us  is,  that  while  it 
is  fully  up  to  the  level  of  the  philosophical  and  scientific  theories 
of  the  day,  it  deals  with  these  various  questions  in  a  manner  which 
is  level  to  the  comprelicnsion  of  |)Coplc  of  ordinary  understanding.  In 
this  respect  nnmcrons  writers  on  the  present  thei-stic  controversy 
greatly  err.  Attempting,  as  they  do,  to  penetrato  into  the  profoundcst 
depths  of  metaphysical  and  abstract  thought,  they  are  only  capable  of 
being  appreciated  by  a  very  Hcleet  class  of  readers.  But  this  contro- 
versy ia  deeply  stirring  the  minds  of  those  men,  who,  being  engaged  in 
the  active  duties  of  life,  have  neither  time,  taste,  nor  ability  for 
entering'  on  such  profound  subjects  of  inquiry.  Those,  therefore,  who 
are  desirous  of  staying  the  progress  of  these  .Materialistic,  Pantheistic, 
Poaitivist,  and  Agnostic  forma  of  thought,  uow  so  widely  prevalent,  must 
condescend  tn  address  themselves  to  the  capacities  of  ordinarj'  men, 
and  cease  to  aim  at  hitting  the  stai-s.  To  those  persons  prolbund  meta- 
physics is  cloudlaud,  even  if  it  is  not  so  to  philosophers  themselves;  and 
scientific  terms  formed  by  piliug  one  word  of  Greek  origin  on  another 
arc  destitute  ofnicaniug.  W  etherefore  feel  deeply  indebted  to  the  uoblc 
autlior  lor  having  treated  this  subject  in  the  language  of  common  sense. 

The  next  work**^  forma  a  striking  contrast  to  that  which  wc  have  just 
noticed.  It  is  an  attempt  to  deal  with  some  of  the  most  abstract 
questions  which  underlie  the  Theislic  controversy.  As  such,  it  is  only 
suited  to  u  select  class  of  students.  Consisting,  as  it  docs,  of  50 1  very 
closely  printed  pages,  it  is  im|)ossib1e  ibr  ns  to  set  before  our  rcadciit 
even  an  epitome  ot  its  contents.  It  will  hcsutlicicntto  say  that  it  deals 
throughout  with  questions  of  high  philosophy ;  an<l  to  those  of  our 

•  j-x),,.  i'i.,i. ..,...!,, ,-.1  Rmis  of  Thetam  ;  (»a  ETiiminntion  of  the  PenKHi«lily  of  Man  to 
a-  III  Knnw  ttoil  Receive  QoA,  und   iHu  Validity  rif  tlic  I'nDcijilea 

111  "iTLeigni."  By 'i,  S.  Unvi**,  D.lP.,  Prufcsscircf 'SyateiimUc'Ifimi, 
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readers  who  are  devoted  to  the  study  of 
will  dotibticss  prove  extremely  iuterestiug. 
exigencies  of  the  present  time  iropcmtivcly  d 
of  Theism  should  endeaTOur  to  erect  it  on  a 
is  capable  of  bt-iag  grasped  by  ordinary  th 
eontrovcrsy  is  no  longer  confined  to  the  ci 
theologians.  We  greatly  fear  that  the  labours 
lofty  a  region  to  exert  much  inlluence  on  the 
however  instructive  and  interesting  they  may  I 
who  ore  competent  to  grapple  vith  questions 
to  the  confines  of  the  fimitationa  of  the  humai 

Our  next  work*  is  likewise  by  an  Araei 
with  an  examination  of  the  question  whel 
properly  predicated  of  cither  Ood  or  man, 
discuss  the  nature  and  origin  of  religions  I 
proceeds  to  examine  the  various  argumi 
adduced  in  proof  of  the  existence  of  God,  i 
conclusively,  that  evcu  ifcvalutiou  olfiirds  a  tr 
in  which  the  universe  lias  been  brought  inl 
utmost  which  it  does  is  to  explain  how  existin, 
what  they  are,  hut  that  it  leaves  the  arj^ument 
touched.  He  then  points  out  .the  distineti 
Supernatural  Uevelotiou,  and  draws  attention 
tiauity  docs  not  cousist  of  a  mass  of  dogmas, 
on  a  body  of  historical  facts.  This  portion 
extremely  able.  The  chapters  on  the  autborsh 
and  the  trustworthiness  of  the  Apostolic  ta 
the  Synoptics  arc  altso  well  worth  a  carcfu 
then  proceeds  to  treat  of  the  ecclesiastical 
evidence  on  which  they  rest  with  th.il  for  those 
and  the  evidential  value  of  the  prophetic  scri 
the  argument  seems  to  us  to  leave  much 
concluding  chapters  deal  with  as  many  evident 
adaptability  of  Christianity  to  human  nature, 
doctrine,  Christendom  as  the  result  of  Chri 
compared  with  other  religions,  and  the  relati 
to  the  Christian  faith.  Some  of  these  are 
think  less  satisfactory.  The  concluding  eh 
Congruity  of  the  Natural  Sciences  with  the  ( 
this  portion  of  the  work  we  feel  that  there  is 
taking  the  work  as  a  whole,  we  think  it 
attention  of  our  rejiders. 

The  next  workt  can  hardly  fail  to  recall  to 
readers  some  interesting  reminiscences  of  a  cont 
years  ago  deeply  agitated  the  miuda  uf  Euglisb 
of  the  Essays  was  the  author  ot  a  work  en 
Christian  Church/'  which   was  condemned  I 

*  "The  (jroiuiiU  of  Tbeistic  »ad  ChrutiAn  Belief,'' 
l4>nilAD  ;  HoOiltr  A  Stoiij(hb>a.     I8&4. 

t  "  Kmays  un  tlic  Philusi>phy  of  Tbeism."  By  W*.  O. 
of  n«Ili'>I  t'<jUcgf,  Oxtord,  ftod'l'rofMHT  of  Mond  Phtla 
at  nliL  V^e  I'ollcife,  Wuc  Kepriiit«d  from  tbc  DiJtA 
Uul,  ttwwh  h  fix     t'jiH. 
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Oxford  Convocation,  and  for  writing  tvliich  he  was  deprived  of  liis 
degree.  Mr.  Ward  subsequently  joined  the  Church  of  Rome, 
in  the  communion  of  which  hu  has  since  died.  The  Essays 
before  us  were  originally  published  in  the  DttUin  Revinv.  They 
havc!  been  eilited  in  their  prri:ent  form  by  Mr.  Wilfrid  Ward.  We 
mention  this  for  tlie  purpose  of  drawing  attention  to  the  fact  tliat  the 
author  of  the  Essaya  is  not  responsible  for  the  present  form  of  the 
book.  We  think  also  that  the  editor  has  scarcely  given  a  correct 
title  to  it.  Tlie  Ewsaya  are  not  simply  essaytt  on  Theism,  but  consider- 
able portions  of  them  arc  evidently  intended  to  form  a  philosophical 
basis  tu  bear  the  weight  of  some  of  the  most  startling  positions  of  the 
theology  of  the  Churcli  of  Home.  W'e  deeply  regret  this,  because  we 
feel  confident  that  it  will  greatly  danuigc  its  usefulness  in  the  eyes 
of  all  J^nglish  readers,  except  those  of  the  autlior's  uwu  communion, 
and  destroy  the  cflecis  which  large  portions  of  it  arc  calculated  to 
exert  on  Antithcists.  Of  these  Mr.  Mill  is'takeu  a«  the  ideal  repre- 
sentative ;  and  we  feel  bound  to  express  an  opinion,  that  his  anli- 
thei^iie  philosophy  of  phenomenalism,  with  t)mt  of  Mr.  Uatn,  is 
demolished  in  a  mauuer  most  erusliing.  We  would  draw  attention 
to  those  Essays  which  deal  with  the  denial  of  necessary  truth,  and 
nmong  them  c-spccially  to  that  which  proven  the  intuitional  character 
of  the  axioms  of  mathematics ;  those  which  treat  of  the  fanndationBof 
morality,  the  denial  of  freewill,  the  proof  of  its  existence,  and 
the  principle  of  causation.  These  aubJecLs  occupy  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  Krst  volume.  On  a  few  points  connected  with  the  action 
of  tlie  will  we  think  that  the  author's  positious  are  inaccurate; 
but  this  does  not  hinder  Iiim  from  giving  the  various  theories  of 
determini^iu  an  utter  and  hopeless  demolition. 

With  respect  to  the  eight  E*says,  which  constitute  the  second 
volume,  we  must  speak  with  bated  breath.  Large  portions  of  them 
are  written  not  for  the  purpose  of  proving  theism,  pure  and  simple, 
but  to  aBbrd  a  standing-point  for  some  of  the  most  unbelievable 
dogmas  of  the  author's  own  Church.  Thus,  his  theory  of  miracles  is 
erected  on  a  foundation  sufficiently  broad  not  only  to  sustain  the 
weight  of  the  patristic  and  mediaivai  miracles,  but  even  the  modern 
miracles  of  the  Church  of  Home.  The  following  passage  is  quoted  from 
a  work  of  Cardiu:U  Newman,  who  is  here  and  in  many  olhcr  places 
strangely  designated  F.  Newman.  "  Putting  aside  the  hypothesis 
of  unknown  laws  of  Nature  (which  is  the  evasion  of  the  force  of 
any  prooO>  I  think  it  impossible  to  witlistand  the  evidence  which  \% 
brought  for  the  liquefaction  of  the  blood  of  St.  Jauuarius  at  Naples, 
and  for  the  motion  of  tlie  eyes  of  tlie  Madonna  in  the  Roman  States. 
I  sec  no  reason  tu  douliL  the  material  of  the  Lombard  crown  at 
Mouza ;  and  I  do  not  see  why  the  holy  coat  at  Treves  may  not  be 
what  it  professes  to  be.  1  firmly  believe  that  portions  of  the  true 
Cross  nre  at  Rome,  and  elsewhere;  that  the  crib  of  Bethlehem  is  at 
Rome,  and  ....  that  the  relics  of  the  Saints  are  doing  innumerable 

miracles  and  graces  daily 1  firmly  believe  that  saints  in  their 

lifetime  have  raised  the  dead  to  Hfc,  cro-si^cd  the  sea  without  vessels, 
multiplied  grain  and  bread,  cured  innumerable  diseases,  and  stopped 
the  operation  of  the  laws  of  the  universe  in  a  multitude  of  ways.'' 
We   need   hardly   add   that   among  these   marvels   the   doctrine   of 
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tranaubfttftiiliation  is  by  no  means  forgotten.  "D 
surprised  to  find  the  author  affirming  that  the 
always  favoured  the  progress  of  philosophy  am 
same  time>  he  asaerta  that  it  was  entirely  juM 
of  Galileo.  la  trcatinj;  the  suhjcet  of  Pray* 
quealion,  "When  did  the  Chwrch  (by  which 
Catliolie  Church)  ever  pray  against  comets  and  c< 
may  fail  ue;  hut  we  think  thiitxvc  have  read  of  a  f 
A  comet.  ]n  a  similar  manner,  in  the  chapt 
Implicit  Thought,"  and  on  "Certitude  in  Sn 
author  lays  a  tbundatiou  so  wide,  that  the  doct] 
of  the  Catholic  Clnirch,  and  the  dnty  of  i 
in  all  its  utterances  on  relijipous,  moral,  and 
and  all  the  conscqucuces  thence  resiiUinp;,  n 
He  tcUs  us  plainly  that  the  Church  claims  to  oco 
and  that  in  niakiiif;  this  claim  it  is  im  uuqucstia 
cither  a  Vice-Christ  or  an  Antichrist  If  this 
ire  think  that  the  testimony  of  unquestionable 
the  latter.  But  space  prevents  us  from  eut 
positions  hiid  dofvn  in  the  latter  portiou  of  thi 
express  oiir  wonder  that  a  man  of  Dr.  Ward's 
sliould  not  have  perceived  the  innnmerable  fallaci 
positions,  and  our  regret  that  he  should  have  d 
his  powerful  reasonings  agaiuat  the  various 
unbelief,  by  inviting  his  rcadcrH  to  accept  i»osi 
the  members  of  his  own  commuuion,  will  be  uui 
hopelessly  untenable. 

The  ucxt  book**  travels  over  so  vast  a  range oi 
ditficuU   to  write  anything;  like  an  adequate  i 
The  work  itself  professes  to  give   a  euniranry 
logical  speculations  respecting  the  nature  of  ' 
and    their     mntual    relatious    from    the    earlv 
thought   to    the    latest    theories   which    liavc 
German,  French,  and  English  philusopherti  a| 
subjects.      Whether  it  is  possible  to  treat  tfai 
the  limits  of  397  pages^  we  must  leave  it  to 
this  class  of  literature   a  matter  ot  special  stu 
ourselvcsi,  wc  can  only  say  that  we  believe  tlu 
speeulations  lie  beyond  the  range  of  the  hnma 
impossible  to  realise  them  in  dctinite  thought; 
all  reasonings  on  them  are  futila 

The  author  ia  what  is  dcjsignatcd  a  Christi 
considers  that  he  Hnds  a  more  or  less  devciopei 
all  the  outological  and  tbciJstic  speculations 
views  on  this  subject  are  set  before  us  in  th 
With  the  first  line  of  it  we  cordially  agree, 
*'  there  is  no  systcmaiic  theology  iu  the  Scr 
says  that  Ood  is  never  called  a  Person  iu  the 
affirmation,  though  literally  true,  is  simply  mi 
that  althuugh  He  is  nowhere  called  a  Person, 


"  "Ptttitbcwiu  ftnd  Cbrifttinnity.' 
Wm.  bbister.    18»4. 


By  J.  Htwt,   U.t 
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ceptiou  spokeu  of  as  a  Person.      The  author's  idea  is  that  God 
sujfer'jtcrtional.      The    followiii^r    passage   t|uutcd    IVom    the  last 

«c  will  illustrate  the  breaiUh  of  the  authar's  views :  "The  apccu- 

tions  whicli  arc  called  Pantheism  are  legitimate  exercises  iif  llie 
human  intellect.  They  are  etlbrts  to  think  and  speak  of  (Jwl 
under  the  usiiccU  in  which  God  has  appeared  to  ditlerent  ininds^  or 
lias  been  viewed  under  different  relations.  To  call  (iod,  Being, 
Xun-Bein^,  Substanoe>  Becoming,  Nature,  the  Absolute,  the  Infinite  I, 

cTIiought  of  the  Universe,  or  the  Not  Ourselves  which  works  for 

ightoousncas,  is  to  speak  of  Ciod  with  the  imperfections  of  liuman 
thought  and  language;  and  yet  such  names  are  as  legitimate  as 
Creator,  vast  Designer,   eternal   Geometrician,  or  to  those  who  can 

cfflve  it  (the  italics  are  ours),  tn-tii   tt.t   Lunl,  Huprerne  Hnin;   or 

lU/tei'  of  me.n.'"  On  the  contrary,  we  maintain  that  it  is  impossible 
to  love  a  '.God  who  is  not  a  Person,  or  a  free  moral  agent,  but  an 
impersonal  Bomethinp,  we  know  not  what ;  and  that  the  above  abstrm*- 
tions  arc  less  worthy  tlian  the  Sun  of  our  loving  adoration.  From 
the  Sun  the  benefits  wliich  wc  desire  are  <;reat ;  but  to  feel  gratitude 
to  him  for  them  is  impossible;  because  be  cannot  help  duiug  what  he 
does.  Yet  the  worshipper  of  the  Sun  is  rational,  comp:ired  with  the 
worshipper  of  "the  Absolute,"  or  "the  Infinite  1,"  or  "the  Thought 
of  the  Universe"  or  even  "the  Not  Ourselves,  which  works  for 
righteousness" 

We  must  now  notice  very  briefly  a  few  smaller  publications. 

The  first  work*  consists  of  twelve  chapters,  and  is  an  ejcaminatiou 
from  a  gcicntific  point  of  view  of  several  ira^iortaQt  theological  positions 
in  their  relation  to  modern  thought,  and  which  have  hitherto  attuned 
a  wide  acceptance.  Among  them  arc  the  accounts  of  creation  as  given 
\\\  the  first  and  second  chapters  of  Genesis,  which  arc  compared  with 
the  rf'ccntly  discovered  As*iyriau  ones  ;  the  historical  value  ot'the  narra- 
tive of  the  fall;  the  nature  of  orif^nal  sin,  of  moral  responsibility, 
and  the  Cnrse.  The  anthor  next  tliscuaaes  several  questions  of  a 
more  purely  theological  character,  such  as  the  nature  of  salvation 
and  damnation,  the  atonement,  faith,  and  regeneration.  lie  then 
enters  on  the  inquiry,  Who  are  Christians — the  true  nature  of  Chris- 
tian Communion,  and  concludes  with  investigatiug  what  constitute* 
Christianity  m  contrast  with  that  so-cnllcd  Christian  theology  which  has 
loo  often  been  substituted  for  it  in  the  Christian  Church.  The  reailer 
will  find  these  subjects  discussed  with  great  vigour  and  freshness  by 
unc  who  has  been  thoroughly  trained  in  the  methods  of  scientific  in- 
vestigation, and  who,  while  he  strongly  adheres  to  the  doctrines  of 
evolution,  is  a  firm  believer  in  Christianity  as  a  supernatural  revelation. 

The  next  is  a  mo«t  valuable  little  book  ;t  or,  to  say  the  truth,  to  readers 
who  have  no  time  to  study  tlie  larger  works  above  referred  to,  it  is  in- 
valuable OS  a  demolition  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Agnostic 
plulosopby.  We  particularly  rccommeud  to  the  consideration  of  our 
ers   tile  chapter    on  "  Personality,  the  Manifestations    of   it   in 

istory;"  "Anthropomorphism;"  "Dean  Mansel  and  H.  Spencer," 
and  "  Agnosticism  in  Science." 

•  "('brintiao  BvKefs  conudersd  in  the  Li^bt  of  Modem   Thought."     By  K«^-.  G. 
iow,  M.A.     K  Norg»tc.     l!»S4. 

Is  God   KnowabloV     By  tha  Rwr.  J,  ^Iveiaoh,   M.A.,  Aberdeen.    Hoildcr  k 
uglitao.     )t^^ 
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At  the  head  of  our  list  stand  two  books  very  opposite  iu  character, 
pretensions,  and  appearance.  Wc  may  take  first  Mr.  Jehb'a  *'  QEdipus 
Rex"  (Cambridge  University  Press),  a  hook  much  expected  by  Cam- 
bridge people,  much  praised  by  many  leading  papers,  aud  likely  to 
maintain  the  estimation  in  which  the  Professor  is  held  by  his 
admirers,  aitd  by  the  classical  public,  llicre  i^  a  handsome  text, 
with  ean.'fuliy  selected  critical  and  explanatory  notes,  and  /'/i  /»*r 
there  is  a  translalion,  which  is  uo  doubt  iutcuded  as  the  main  thin;;, 
nd  is  described  by  Mr.  Jchb  as  "  not  only  morally  sensitive,  but 
aving  also  a  Rcnipulously  logical  reach"  (Prcf.  p.  vii.).  It  carries 
out  what  he  calls  the  first  object  for  which  he  has  striven — "  the  virid 
exposition  of  my  own  mind  in  relation  to  Sophocles."  This  translation 
18  accordingly  very  good,  and  often  very  felicitous  ;  if  it  errs  anywhere 
it  is  thnni<;h  pompous ncvs,  and  a  certain  affectation  of  archaic  Kni^lisli ; 
sometimes  too  an  odd  rendt-riiig  does  not  receive  any  explanation,  in 
spite  of  the  copiousness  of  the  notes — eg.,  108,  "  where  are  they  ujion 
the  earth  "  (thw  y^^)  ;  17t),  *'  by  sucli  deaths  past  oumbertu^,  thfi  cittf 
perishes,"  ((Lv  toXic  ovfipiff^oc  oWvrm) ;  31 0,  "voice  of  birds"  (osr'  o'mviav 
^oTti') ;  3*i7,  "to  what  woe  thou  linM.  come"  (Tv*  (7  kokou),  and  in  some 
other  places,  We  notice  too  a  confusion  of  nnli/  and  rtlone  (p.  157), 
curious  iu  soocnsorioxisa  writerof  Kn^rlisih.  Ifthe  notes  have  any  other 
fault,  it  is  that  they  are  sometimes  hazy,  some  very  great  subtlety 
being  suggested,  which  turns  out  to  be  only  confusion  of  thinking. 
But  the  reader  can  easily  skip  over  these  Haws.  The  greater 
question,  how  much  new  matter  has  Ijeen  added  in  this  edition, 
is  carefully  handled  and  settled  iu  the  scholarly  review  of  the  book 
which  appeared  in  the  Aaulfmi)  of  .April  iti. 

If  it  ever  comes  to  a  second  edition,  the  editor  might  correct  the 
painful  wftt  of  p.  xUv.,  jierd'dar  and  nrmine  iu  his  Latin  notes,  which 
arc  very  ffog*j*f,  and  refrain  from  explaining  SuvaAyiiroc  by  ouk 
tvaXynroo,  which  is  a  mx  nihil',  or  coutradiction  in  terms.  But  on 
the  whole  we  may  sincerely  congratulate  him  on  having  maintained 
his  reputation  in  his  new  work.  We  have  doubted  concerning  a 
second  edition,  mainly  on  account  of  the  exorbitant  price  of  the  hook. 
Are  Mr.  Jcbb's  classes  expected  to  pay  158.  per  play  for  his  ^ews  on 
Sophocles?  Had  the  crib  part,  to  speak  profanely,  and  some  of  the 
best  notes,  been  printed  without  the  text  and  critical  uotes  for 
about  ^1?.  6f/.,  the  classical  public  would  have  lost  nothing,  and  gained 
a  most  useful  and  elegant  book.  For  everybody  has  a  text  already, 
and  the  Professor's  very  few  emendations  would  fit  into  a  stray  note. 

Of  a  quite  ditferent  character  is  Mr.  Margoliouth's  "  Agamemno," 
(Mocmillau),  which  gives  u  text  and  very  short  notes  for  3«.  Qd.  Here 
is  an  editor  who  has  indeed  a  right,  nay  is  under  a  necessity,  to 
print  a  text,  for  he  has  abolished  many  of  those  favourite  high 
sounding  lines  in  this  famous  play,  which  promised  to  occupy  the 
learned  for  centuries  to  eomc.  Every  quality  iu  this  book  has  its 
opposite  iu  Mr.  Jcbb's  "CKdipua."  Mr.  Margoliouth's  is  original, 
trenchant,  revolutionary;  rejecting  tradition  too  easily,  and  no  doubt 
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emending  where  cmeadation  might  be  spared.     Uc  pours  out  a  fl 
uf  conjectures  without  caring  to  vcek  tlium  in  older  comaaeotato: 
Rut  if  he  often  coincides  with  them,  we  feel  flure  that  it  is  no  cop; 
but  independent  agreement. 

The  real  value  of  the  book  is  its  sug/i^etstircness,  &o  that  i 
Mr.  Jcbb'ft  work  should  be  given  to  schuolbo^H  who  waut  a 
and  accurate  aecouut  of  what  has  becu  done,  this  "  AKBtucmno 
ahoold  bo  used  by  mature  scholars,  who  in  the  very  refuting  of  it,  « 
learn  a  j^reatdcal  they  did  not  know  before.  The  criticism  of  hi* 
and  worst  enicndatioua  would  occupy  too  much  space  for  this 
and  must  be  reserved  for  auother  place.  We  need  only  add 
Mr.  Jcbb's  book,  is  sure  to  receive  a  chorus  of  oulof^  from  the  EngU 
critics,  who  arc  generally  scholars  at  second-hand  afraid  of  change, 
Mr.  Alargoliouth  is  sure  to  receive  (imlced  has  received)  Tcry  roug 
handling,  even  where  he  is  right,  from  the  same  people,  to  wfaq 
clear  thiukingr  seems  no  necessity  in  explaining  Greek  authors, 
who  are  satisfied  with  almost  any  nonsense  as  the  renderiug  uf 
IfjctKn  i-eri'jAuH. 

Mr.  Palcy's  "  Sopplices  and  Chocphori '' — a  handsome  book  from  • 
Cambridge  Press — gives  that  veteran  editor's  maturest  views  on  th 
diOicult  plays.    The  notes  are  very  terse  and  neat,  and  we  obser 
that   he  lays  far  more  stress  ou  the  8c/«(//a  thau  Mr   "         ''\'m 
would  Ranetiou.     But  the  present  edition  gives  these  >n  : 

emended  form,  according  to  the  tract  published  by  Mr.  Faley  iu  Ibi 
This  is  the  remarkable  feature,  and  constitutes  tho  independent  nds 
of  the  present  edition. 

Turning  to  Latin,  we  have  two  excellent  books  from  that  rcco^ia 
master  of  Ciceronian  style — Mr.  J.  S.  Rcid.     The  first — vol.  iii.oti 
edition  of  the  "  De   riitibus,"  coutainiu'^   the  translation — 
commentary  to  follow — is  of  value  not  only  to  cla.<ts)cal  read 
to  those  who  desire  to  study  ancient  ethics.     Hence  there  is  uothi 
absurd  in  issuing  this  volume  independently,  though  it  be 
vol.  iii. 

The  Cambridge  Press  has  also  issued  his  commentary  on  Cicfi 
speech  "  Pro  Sulla,"  which  is  one  of  tiie  best  and  raost  suggestive  I 
books  for  school  use  publislied  in  these  days.     The  English  notes 
full  of  valuable  hints  on  uses  of  words  and  phrases  in  Cicero,  and  hai 
therefore  great  value  apart  from  the  actual  text  they  elucidate 
hesitate,    however,    about   the  translating    of    vtea   cun«i  (^    0) 
"political  circnrostanee ;"  of  Virgil's  imprufni*  rt7is«*  as  the  "  i 
derate  goose;"  and  hisklias  r^i  puhlmfantsilM  ir.' 
strangely  rendered  "by  his  statesmanlike  policy/'  i 
with  cuiwlio !     We  may  also  notice  that  untei'  d^n   Liiuirtt  ii 
parallel  (p.  12.))  for  the  streets  called  after  the  trades  of  the 
pants;   and  when  Mr.  Ucid  says  (p.  9'i)   that  only  penvlim  is 
by  Cicero,  and  the  verb  not  at  alt  by  most  authors,  we  call  his  altcn 
to  jtftrrtlh'm  in  Cic.  ad  Att.  ^i.  H,   :i.    But  these  criticisms  are  in 
way  meant  to  detract  from  the  unqualified  praise  thi?  book  dev^TV 

Wc  next  take  up  two  translations  of  notable  historical  works 
the  Cicrmaa — the  one  notable  from  the  great  name  of  tho  autbor- 
Ranke's  *' Universal  History"  (Kegau  Paul),  the  other  from  its  tr 
roeiit  of  a  subject  in  which  new  evidence   is  daily  seen ranln tin 
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mcker's  "History  of  Mythical  and  Karly  Greece"  (Bentley).  The 
great  ajic  of  Leopold  vou  Ratike  makes  this  gi^ntic  attempt  very 
wonderful,  but  it  is  not  to  be  ejc^iected  that  he^  over  the  &^  of  eighty, 
should  accomplish  what  no  living  man  in  bis  prime  would  attempt  to 
perform.  The  tirat  volume,  now  published  under  the  careful  and  com- 
petent editiuir  of  Mr.  Prothcro,  i^  a  di.sappaintiug  buuk>  and  makes  us 
sorry  that  so  g<H)d  and  careful  a  scliolar  should  have  devoted  his  time 
to  its  translation.  The  account  of  early  K^ptian  history  is  so  brief 
and  bkctcby  as  to  be  valueless,  while  the  petty  iiquabblea  of  the 
Hebrews  arc  told  with  a  detail  (|uite  ua»uitablc  to  a  uou>theological 
universal  history.  So  also  there  is  complete  silence  about  the  Indiana, 
and  tlieir  early  culture,  which  supplements  our  knowledge  of  early 
tryau  t:i%'ili7,atioii  derived  from  the  Zeudavcsta.  The  early  eivilizatious 
)f  Asia  Minor,  especially  that  of  the  Hittitcs,  receive  no  attention, 
id  the  details  of  Greek  history  arc  affain  disproportionately  fnll. 
Mr.  Pruthero  has  no  doubt  done  well  to  omit  many  not&i,  but  be 
mieht  have  added  a  guud  many  of  his  own,  telling  us  where  the 
l^autlior  has  fonnd  the  many  strange  and  wonderful  thinirs  which  he 
lys.  We  cannot  but  think  that  the  only  feasible  seheraL-  of  a 
luivcrsul  history  is  that  now  being  carried  out  in  (iermauy,  where  :i 
r^neral  editor  supcn  Jsca  EiiiZtlilifiykUuit'j'.'niurmiiXnid  by  a  number 
of  specialists.  Kanke/s  work  will  remain  a  monument  of  what  a 
wonderfnl  old  man  can  do ;  tliero  are  many  cnrion^  and  suggestive 
points  scattered  through  it — hut  more  cannot  be  said  in  praise  of  it. 

Very  did'crent  is  the  solid  and  careful  new  edition  of  Dunckcr's  (irsit 
rolumc  on  Greek  History,  which  utilizes  all  the  recent  resrarches  into 
the  prehistoric  monuments,  the  writing,  the  religion,  and  tho  arts  of 
the  Greeks.  The  discoveries  of  SehUemaun,  the  researches  of  Kirch- 
hoff  on  the  alpliabet,  and  all  the  recent  Homeric  controversy,  are  care- 
fully worked  in.  Perhaps  too  much  weight  is  given  to  Bergk'a  views 
on  Uomcr  (in  hi*  Lit.  Qesvh.) — views  which  have  not  received  any 
:neral  assent,  and  are  perhaps  more  capricious  thait  those  of  most 
lan  speculators  on  Homer.  So  also  Kirchhoff's  hypotheses  arc 
perhaps  too  rejulUy  accepted.  £ut  ou  the  whole  the  author  stands  on 
the  modern  and  critical  standpoint  on  the  Homeric  tjucstion — indeed 
this  is  true  of  the  whole  volume — and  accordingly  the  work  offers  much 
lew  material  to  tliosc  who  already  know  what  Grote  and  Curtius  hati 
jlieeted.  Still  there  arc  evidences  that  in  treating  of  Greek  poUticT< 
he  is  as  yet  on  the  level  of  the  German  professor,  and  far  behind 
the  EugUsh  iralitician  in  insight.  From  this  point  of  view  Grote's 
*'  History  of  Greece  ''  seems  almost  beyond  the  comprehension  of  the 
foreign  philologist. 

Another  valuable  addition  to  Bnglish  books  on  Greek  History  is 

Mr.  Chinuoek's  eompictc  translation  of  Arrian  (Uodder  &  StougU- 

Jtonjj  with  excellent  uotcs  Iwth  on  the  style  of  Arrian  and  oikthe 

trallel  sources  of  our  information.     By  means  of  thi^  careful  work 

ic  has  given  us  a  very  complete  and  readable  history  of  Alexander 

from  the  best  authorities,  and  as  classical  scholars  will  not  read  Arrian 

)r  style,  this  English  version  is  likely  to  take  the  place  of  the  original 

most  libraries — if  indeed  most  libraries  possess  any  text  of  Arrian. 

I'hc  real  danger  which  Greek  studies  ruu  in  this  country  arises  from 

the  stupid    narrowness   with  which  schooU  nnd  universities  conHnc 
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themselves  to  a  ^mall  Kclcciion  of  authors,  i 
only  the  form.  Thus  Arrian,  Plutarch,  Paui 
bauished  from  our  classical  education,  ami  th 
centuries  of  HcUcnism  ought  to  teach  ua  are  al 
It  18  as  a  protest  agoinst  thia  oue-sidcdncM 
nuL-k'a  laxik  not  onl)r  a»  a  ficood  piece  of  wo 
a  broader  and  moi-e  enlightened  view  of  el; 
is  only  one  grace  omission  in  the  liook  w| 
remedied  hereafter.  There  are  do  plans  (;ivca 
and  still  more,  no  proper  account  of  his  sC 
ably  treated  in  the  special  work  of  Riistow 
evidently  unknown  to  Mr.  Chinnock,  and 
illustrate  that  moet  interesting  side  uf  Ale 
the  narrative  of  Arrian  no  ordinary  reader  c 
any  of  the  battles.  The  fanioufieiiticism  of  B 
of  the  battle  of  Is«us  should  also  have  bee 
merely  referred  to. 

Professor  Chnreli'ii  hacdsonie  volume  o 
Pays  of  Cieero "  (Secley  &  Co.)  gives  a  pie 
manners  and  of  men  in  that  famous  epoch, 
from  Cieero's  letters  and  speeches.  The  nutb 
trated  his  book  ^rith  copic^}  of  bustSj  many  of 
leading  men  of  Rome,  though  perhaps  idealizQ 
now.  Bnt  the  book  is  well  written,  and  very 
for  Roman  history  in  intelligent  schoolboys, 
vhicb  is  deterred  by  larger  and  drier  books. 

Two  school  editions  of  the  privilef;ed  aut 
Professor  Dougan's  very  careful  and  i 
Tbucydides,  and  Mr.  Merry's  "  Frogs  ''  of  A 
utilized  carefully  recent  German  editions  ;  ba 
in  addition,  a  careful  collation  of  the  Cambri< 
revised  and  verified  from  Shilleto's  notes. 
Merry  should  have  omitted  all  description  of, 
to,  the  metres  of  the  "  Frogs/'  or  is  the  study  c 
from  English  classics?  Mr.  Jcbb  has  introt 
Schmidt  into  his  "  CEdipus,''  aa  if  it  were  a 
wise,  Mr.  Merry's  book  is  clear  and  conven 
lead  to  a  more  general  residing  of  that  inimita 
at  schools. 

Those  who  delight  in  mythological  inquirii 
to  Mr.  Brown's  "Mjthof  Kirke"  (Longm 
essay  on  some  legends  in  Hesiod  ("  Pandor 
Nap.  de  I'Acaderoie).  The  latter  is  a  learnet 
this  matter,  wherein  that  on  the  Five  Ag( 
interesting. 

The  new  volume  (X.)  of  "  Ilermathena 
attcutiou  on  account  of  its  serious  conlri 
such  as  Mr.  Palmer's  "Emendations,"  and 
of  Greek  Geometry,''  which  ai*c  the  main  i 
but  on  account  of  the  lively  polemic  about  tli 
scattered  through  the  coulributions  of  Mr.  1 
Me.   Saycc.     The    assailants    of   the    now 
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thought  they  had  so  good  a  case  that  they  spoiled  it  by  over-eager- 
ness and  random  assertion,  so  that  the  defenders  were  able  to  retort 
npon  them  with  some  effect.  But  when  the  noise  and  din  of  battle  is 
over,  calmer  considerations  will  prevail,  and  most  people  will  regard  it 
as  a  pity  that  scholars — men  of  infallible  instinct  in  Greek,  and  other 
respectable  people  whose  claim  to  that  great  title  is  regarded  as  doubtful 
by  the  elect,  should  have  spent  their  time  in  disputing  about  some- 
body else,  instead  of  increasing  the  field  of  knowledge.  When- 
ever this  view  prevails,  it  is  the  original  assailant  who  will  have  to 
bear  the  brunt  of  a  sober  and  permanent  censure.  The  articles  ia 
"Hermathena "  are  always  so  various  that  no  single  man  can  even 
understand  them,  far  less  criticize  them,  so  we  may  be  content  with 
calling  attention  to  the  studiously  calm  and  scholarly  criticism  of 
Margolioutb'a  "  Agamemno,"  by  Mr.  J.  Sullivan,  who  contents  himself 
with  pointing  out  facts — facts  which  show  diligent  research — without 
flourishing  any  tomahawks  over  his  author  in  asserting  his  instincts 
in  Greek  or  anything  else. 

J.  P.  Mahaffy. 
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III.— GENERAL    LITERATUKE. 


BioGjLAi'HY. — The  Sticiety  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge 
securwl  excellent  literary  aRMstance  for  it*  new  "  People's  Library ' 
books  inteuded  for  the  workiug  classes.  Mr.  Grant  Allien;  for  exam 
writes  fur  this  library  a  scries  of  short  livct  of  selected  persoiu 
have  forced  their  way  by  hard  work  from  a  Iminhle  or  adverse 
ou  to  fame  or  fortune,''^  and  gives  ns  a  simple  aud  sympathetic  recm 
of  the  iutcrcstiwg  aud  useful  earecrs  he  has  ehoscu  to  de»crilx'.  Th 
are  dravn  from  the  moAt  varied  lines  of  life,  comprising^  eugiuecr?  li) 
Geor<re  Stephenson,  sculptors  like  John  Gibson,  statesmen  Hke  P 
sident  Gartiehl.  and  naturalists  like  'J'homas  Kdirard.  But  for  i 
technical  liniitatiou  of  the  term  to  manual  labourers.  Air.  Krcdcr 
Daly's  work,  "  Henry  Irving  in  England  and  America,''  t  might 
also  described  as  a  biography  of  a  working  man,  and  olTcred  u 
encouragement  to  those  who  are  prepared  to  take  pains.  Natnre  fci 
undoubtedly  endowed  Mr.  Irving  with  a  rare  imaginative  sympatjlr 
and  insightj  but  Nature's  gift  would  not  have  carried  him  to  the  hii 
giieecsR  he  has  won  hut  for  the  lalmrious  study  nhich  has  given  hi 
such  a  complete  mastery  of  detail.  His  career  is  certainty  an  ina^pint 
in^  one,  for  it  is  full  &om  first  to  last  of  high  aims  and  a  noblo  con 
&dcuce  in  the  public  and  in  public  opiuion.  Mr.  Daly  is  a  stin 
though  by  no  means  uudiscrimiuatin^  admirer  of  )tr.  Irving,  suiA 
easy  aud  well-written  narrative  gives  a  good  idea  of  the  popular  actari 
career  down  to  the  remarkable  tour  he  has  just  tinisbed  iu  AmOKt 
The  ctchiug  of  Mr.  Irving  that  uccompanieti  the  book  has  the 
primary  fault  of  not  beiug  a  good  likeness. — Dr.  Stoughton'a  biogmpb 
of  John  Howard;  is  a  more  important  literary  work  than  either  of  th 
books  already  noticed.  It  is  based  ou  coDsiderable  persona)  re«carc 
into  original  authorities  of  various  kinds,  and  it  will  be  found  io  tltM 
more  light  than  has  hitherto  been  done  upou  Howard's  rcb^ioi 
peculiarities  and  ecclesiastical  relations.  His  philanthropic  wot 
of  course  receives  also  full  justice,  and  Dr.  Stoughton  brightens  hi 
account  of  it,  and  iudeed  of  other  passages  in  Howard's  life  as  well,  fa 
rcmiuiscenecs  of  his  own  personal  visits  to  the  places  mentioned. - 
George  Fox  was  so  striking  a  character,  and  has  had  such  endnrin 
and  important  influence  that,  though  his  life  has  been  frequent 
written,  no  justification  is  required  for  writing  it  afresh  for  a  ti 
generation;  but  &[r.Bickley  otTcrsajustificationfor  his  book,§  which  t] 
book  itself  hardly  supports.  He  thinks  noncof  the  preriouB  biof^raphi 
of  Fox  brought  out  sufficiently  that  he  was  a  great  social  reformer 
well  &%  a  great  religious  teacher,  and  it  is  this  social  side  of  Fox's  care 
that  the  present  author  propu!»cs  specially  to  describe,  presenting  hi 
to  us  as  "  the  grandest  specimen  of  wliat  we  may  term  tiie  seventeen' 


*  "  Biofinphie*  of  Working  Meo."     By  (Jnat  Allni,  B.A.     I^CBulon :  .Society 
l'r»mutiagChrLituui  Kii<nrle«lge. 

t  Ixmdoa  :  T.  Fwlicr  Uawin. 

Z  "  Howard    tlic  lliiliuitbropijt    anil  his  FricDds.^' 
Lonilon  :  Hwl'ler  &  Stotigbhm, 

i  ••iieurgt  Fox  u<l  (he  Korly  Qaakai."    By  A.  C\  Bicklcy. 
su]ui:liton. 


By  John   StotigM<W. 

LondfM;  Uoddnc 
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ceutury  socialist/'  Bat  in  this  respect  the  book  is  disappointing.  It 
has  nothing  to  tell  u.s  of  the  social  side  of  Fox's  life  aud  work  tbat 
was  notquite  well  known  before.  In  having  this,  however,  wc  recoguixe 
fully  the  evidences  of  careful  and  indt'iKndent  research  which  the  book 
reveals,  and-  the  literary  skill  with  wliich  the  narrative  is  woven 
together.  It  will  be  found  a  very  instructive  and  interesting  account 
of  Fox  and  the  primitive  Quakers. — Misa  Bucklaud'a  modest  and 
^acefnl  memoir  of  "  Ellen  Watson  "*  has  a  toucbin;;,  and  in  some 
ways  novel,  interest,  partly  a$  the  life  of  a  ^irl  of  onnsual  attainnirnts 
prematurely  cut  off,  and  partly  lor  the  sake  of  the  rdigioua  ilevclop- 
meot  she  passed  through  from  Agnosticism  to  Christian  communion. 
The  spedmoos  of  Miss  Watson's  essays  which  are  given  are  not  above 
mediocrity;  but  her  letters  are  occasionally  striking.  Altogether  it 
was  well  to  put  such  a  cJireer  upon  pcrmaiicut  recanl,  and  Mias  lluck  - 
land  has  done  it  with  much  felicity. — ^The  Wycliffc  Quincentenary  has 
naturally  evoked  a  number  of  «hort  lives  of  the  Reformer,  of  which 
Miss.  Holt's  "John  AVycliac,"+  is  the  fullest,  and  "The  Life  aud 
Times  of  John  Wycliffc,"  published  by  the  Tract  Society,  is  the 
cheapest. 

TitAVKL. — A  thorough  book  on  Mexico  has  been  long  wanted,  and 
Mr.  Ober's  new  workt  comes  nearer  supplying  what  is  wanted  than 
anything  that  has  yet  apijcared.  The  author  preserves  for  his  work 
the  readable  form  of  a  narrative  of  personal  travel,  but  he  aims  at 
"conveying  at  the  same  time  information  of  lasting  value"  on  the 
history,  condition,  and  resources  of  the  country.  And  this  he  certainly 
docs.  The  book  is  a  very  ample  storehouse  of  facts  about  Mexico  and 
things  Mexican.  The  information  about  the  institutions  and  public 
life  g(  the  country  is  iudeed  curiously  feeble,  but  much  is  said  alnnit 
almost  every  other  topic  of  interest,  and  it  wiU  be  found  to  be  an 
unusually  inBtruntive  and  varied  work  of  travel.— The  Mi.-»cs  Horner's 
"Walks  in  Florence  and  its  Environs  "§•  is  so  well  known  as  an 
admirable  historical  guide  to  that  city  that  it  is  needless  to  do  more 
than  welcome  the  revised  aud  enlarged  edition  of  the  work  which  is 
now  before  us.  The  revision  is  nothing  less  than  "an  entire  recast," 
rendered  necessary  by  the  numerous  changes  which  have  taken  place 
in  Florence  during  the  last  few  years;  and  the  enlargement  consists 
of  the  addition  of  a  few  chapters  on  the  more  interesting  historical 
places  in  the  neigh  hour  iiood. — Lady  Martin's  brief  sketches  of  the 
Maoris, II  of  whom  she  saw  a  great  deal  durmg  a  residence  of  thirty-four 
years  in  New  Zealand,  as  wife  of  the  first  Chief  Justice  of  the  colony, 
are  very  interesting,  and  present  that  most  improvable  of  savage 
races  in  a  very  pleasing  and  hopeful  light.  She  gives  some  amusing 
dcjfcriptions  of  the  minor  trouble-*  of  colonial  life  in  the  early  dsyj 
before  roads. 

UisCKLLi.Miuu.s. — Mr.  Gomme  continues  his  classiKed  collection  of 

*  "  A  RMord  of  Ellni  WstMa."  .imaged  awl  Kditisd  l>y  Amu  BocUsait. 
LondOD  :  Mocmiliati  k  Co. 

+  London :  John  F.  .Shaw. 

;  "T»vfil»  ill  .Mexico  ud  Life  amoDfi  the  .Meucoiu."  Uy  Frodonck  A.  Obtr. 
Londob  :  'J'rithocT  &  Co. 

I  Loadou:  .<miUi,  Klder  &  Co. 

I  "Our  Ma"n<i."  Itj  ljv\y  Msrtin.  Luodoo ;  i-iociety  for  Protaoting  ChmUaa 
Kncrwledgc. 
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tbc  contents  of  the  Gentleman's  Miujazinc^  and  his  new  volume 
devoted  to  "  Dialect,  Proverbs,  and  Word-lore,"*  and  is  as  careful  and 
raluable  a  piece  of  work  as  the  previous  one.    In  the  prefauc  he  gives  as 
some  short  notioes  of  thn  writers  whose  contributions  he  makes  use  of, 
BudncarcgUd  to  observe  that  hecxpcctsiroportant  help  from  an  anno- 
tated copy  of  the  ma^axiuc  to  the  further  identific:ition  of  the  initials 
that  sulwcribc  many  of  itK  articles. — Mr.  Gcldart's  is  the  fir^t  collection 
we  have  had  in  English  of  the  ponular  fairy  tales  of  modern  Grcece.t 
He  hae  translated  them  —all  but  three — from  the  Greek  text  pubHsheid 
by  Von  llahu,  at  Copenhagen.     Many  an  old  favourite  of  the  nnrsery — 
euch  as  Cinderella  or  Ali  Haba — will  be  recognized  here  under  a  slight 
Greek  dippiise,  and    the   book  afiords   important   materials  for  the 
problems  of  comparative  mythology. — "High  Life  in  France  under  the 
Republic "+  is  a  very  clever    and  eatcrtainiug   scries    of  social  and 
Aatirical  sketches,  contributed  by  the  late  Mr.  E.  C.  Grcnvillc  Murray 
to  a  London  journal,  and  now  republished  after,  it  is  ftaid,  (.*on5idcrable 
revision.     They  describe  the  most  various  phases  of  life  both  in  Paris 
and  the  pronuces,  aud  are  almost  French  in  their  point  and  vivacity. 
— Lieut.-Colonel  Hcnncl)crt'9  "  The  English  in  K^ypt,"  which  baa  just 
been   translated  from  the  French  by  Bernard  Pauncefote,  and  pub- 
lished by  Messrs.  W.  11,  Allen  it  Ca,  adopts  an  air  of  knowing  more 
than  it  cares  to  divulge  ;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  adds  Little  to  oar 
kuowlcdg:c  of  the  Egyptian  situation.     Perhaps  its  most   intere»tiag 
parts  arc  thcwc  bearing   on   the  Afabdi,  and   nia  connection  with  the 
slave' traders. — No  English  actor  has  ever  received  sowide  a  recognition 
as  Mr.  Irving.     When  before  has  an  actor  passed  through  sttdi  a 
scries    of  farewell    banquets  as   those  that  preceded   his   dcpartnrr 
for  America,  or  had  every  step  of  his   tour   in   that  country  tele- 
graphed to  the  home  papers  as  if  it  were  a  royal  prngrcsR,  or  carried 
with  him  his  own  iioswcU  to  chronicle  every  complimeui  paid  him  and 
every  story  he  told?     The  reason  i:^  partly  his  own  meritii,  but  it  it 
partly  the  remarkable  decay  in  the  social  prejudice  against  the  stage 
and  the  revived  interest  in  the  drama  that  mark  our  day.     Of  this 
many  endcnces  appear  in  Mr.  Ilatton's  chatty  and  readable  pagea.§ 
The  book  perhaps  hardly  answers  its  title,  for  it  contains  much  more 
of  America's  impressions  of  Henry  Irving  than  of  Henry  Irving'* 
impressions  of  America.     But  it  will  remain  valuable  in  the  hiitory 
of  the  stage  as  the  contemporary  record  of  a  remarkable  toar,  and 
in  the  meantime  it  will  while  away  an  agreeable  and  not  uniustructire 
hour,  for  frequently  a  suggestive  and  thoughtful  remark  drops  from 
Mr.  Irving  on  his  own  subject. 
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